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Aberdeen,  agriculture  at,  334;  pro- 
posed new  park  at,  334 

Abutilon  vexillarium  at  Leonards- 
lee  gardens,  245 

Acacia  Baileyana  as  a  market  plant 
at  Christmas,  381 

Acacia  podalyriifolia,   11 

Acanthaceae,  some  garden  species 
of,  26 

Acer  seedling,  an  abnormal,  414 

Acetylene  gas  lime  as  a  manure, 
144 

Aconite,  a  climbing,  218,  238 

Aconitum  volubile  latisectum,  218 

Addington  Manor,  17 

Adenium  obesum  in  Jamaica,  226 

Adiantum  scutum  roseum,  36 

Agaves  and  soil  denudation,  26 

Agricultural  College  at  Cornell 
University,  265;  South-Eastern, 
265 

Agricultural  returns,  74 

Agricultural  students,  prizes  for, 
252 

Agriculture  at  Aberdeen,  334 ;  in 
New  Zealand,  41 

Al  Hayat,  Helouan,  Egypt,  a  desert 
garden  at,  185 

Almond,  date  of  flowering  of  the, 
204 

Alpine  garden,  218,  245,  297,  313 

Alpine  plants  in  pots,  344 

Amaryllis  the  garden  forms  of,  145 

Amateur  gardener,  definition  of  the 
term,  3j0 

America,  Carnations  in,  134 ;  gar- 
dening employment  in,  340 ; 
prickly  Pear  in,  57 ;  proposed 
flower  show  at  Chicago,  202 

American  Carnation  Society,  102 

American  Gooseberries,  403 

American  Gooseberry  -  mildew, 

police  prosecution  and  fine,  171  ; 
summer  and  autumn  precautions 
against,   387 

American  notes,  11,  90,  102,  137, 
163 

Andre,  Mons.  Edouard,  403 

Anemone,  the  St.  Brigid,  13 

Annual  Composites,  some,  295 

Anthurium  Laucheanum,  258  ;  San. 
deri,  258 

Ants,  traps  for,   153 

Aphelandras,  garden  species  of,  26 

Apiary,  the,  55,  87,  135,  183,  216, 
246,  299,  388 

Apples,  Charles  Ross,  314,  336, 
389;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  69; 
French  Crab,  277  ;  318 ;  Hand- 
ling's   Seedling,    195 

Apple  crop,  a  late  hanging,  245 

Apple  Psylla,  to  destroy,  318 

Apples,  the  storing  of,  18 

Appointments  from  Kew  gardens,  9 
350 

Appointment  to   Cardiff   Cemetery, 

41      v 
Aralia  cordata  as  a  vegetable  food. 
385 


Arboriculture,  value  of  records  in, 
200,  219 

Arnold  arboretum,  trees  and  shrubs 
at  the,  204 

Arsenite  of  soda  used  for  killing 
Dodder  on  Lucerne,  218 

Artificial  manures,  the  application 
of,  224 

Ascott,  Leighton  Buzzard,  winter 
flowers  at,  37 

Asparagus,  abnormal,  392 ;  an  ex- 
hibition of,  385 ;  A.  plumosus  at 
Naples,  404 

Auricula,  the  Alpine,  53 

Australia,  Cinerarias  and  Calceo- 
larias in,  15 ;  opportunities  for 
gardeners  in,  324 

Australian  garden,  an,  232 


Bamboo  garden  at  Kew,  406 
Bamboo,   the  flowering   of   the,   61, 

374 
Bananas  and  Plums,  relative  food 

values  of,  57 
Bananas  in  Barbados,  317 
Bank    Holidays   and   flower   shows, 

123 
Earbados,   Bananas  in,   317 
Bateson,  Prof.  W.,  appointment  at 

Cambridge,  386 
Battersea    Park,    trees    and    shrubs 

at,  343 
Beans,  runner,  328 
Bedding   arrangements,    floral,    335 
Beetle,  the  Elm  bark,  106 
Begonia  hybrida   Elsmeri,   301  ;   B. 

Mrs.    Heal,   169;    Gloire   de  Lor- 
raine, 82 
Begonia  rust,  a  cure  for,  174 
Begonias,       tuberous-rooting,       the 

culture  of,  169,  224 
Belgium,    a    State    Department    for 

horticulture  in,  204 
Belgium  horticulture,  312,  363,  380 

396 
Benevolent   Institution,    Gardeners 

Royal,  43,  89,  121,  333,  350,  403 

423 
Berkswell,     the     weather     at,    268 

303 
Berlin  Botanical  Gardens,  325,  341 

361 
Berlin    irrigation    meadows,    fruit 

growing  in  the,  57,  360 
Bible,  plants  of  the,  179 
Bibliography     of    the    Chrysanthe 

mum,   73 
Biology,  economic,  in  America,  42 
Birds  and   spangle-galls,   170 
Birmingham,   flower   shows  at,  318 
Book   on   the   Chrysanthemum,   the 

first,   202 
Books,    Notices   of: — Agricultu- 
ral   Holdings    Act,    1906    (G.    A. 

Johnston),  153;  Bird    Notes    and 


News,  251  ;  Botanical  Magazine, 
25,  105,  169,  250,  317,  369  ;  Bulle- 
tin de  la  Societe  Francaise  d'Hor- 
ticulture  de  Londres,  420 ;  Cra- 
taegus in  Southern  Michigan 
(Prof.  Sargent),  137;  Dahlias 
and  their  Cultivation  (/.  B. 
Wroe),  318 ;  Die  Filzkrankheiten 
gartnerischer  Kulturgewachse 

und  ihre  Bekampfung  (Dr.  Arno 
Naumann),  266;  Diet  Difficulties, 
with  Notes  on  Glowing  Vege- 
tables (Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle),  262; 
Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs 
(Bernard  Dyer),  115;  Flora  of 
New  South  Wales  (/.  H. 
Maiden),  218;  Flower  Grouping 
(Miss  Margaret  Water  field),  98; 
Flowers  and  Fruit  for  the 
Home  (T.  I.  Richmond),  20  ;  Fun- 
gus  Diseases  of  Garden  Plants 
and  Their  Cure  (Dr.  Arno  Nau- 
mann), 266;  Garden  Annual  and 
Almanack  (W .  Robinson),  25  ;  Gar- 
dening for  Women  (Hon.  Frances 
Wolseley),  262;  Gloucester  Diary, 
25 ;  Hardy  Ornamental  Flower- 
ing Trees  and  Shrubs  (.4.  D.  Web- 
ster), 202,  334;  Heredity  (/. 
Arthur  Thomson),  295;  Horticul- 
tural Dnectory  and  Year  Book 
for  1908  (G.  Gordon),  25  ;  How  to 
Raise  Daffodils  from  Seed 
(R.  Chatwin  Cart-wright  and 
Arthur  R.  Goodwin),  296;  In- 
dex Kewensis,  418 ;  Journal  of 
the  British  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion, 25,  185 ;  Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  317  ;  Kew 
Guild  Journal,  185 ;  Kew  Bulle- 
tin, 73;  Lawns  (Sutton  c>  Sons), 
185  ;  Les  Arbustes  d'Ornament  de 
Pleine  Terre  (S.  Mattel),  54 ;  Les 
Pois  de  Senteur  (G.  D.  Clark), 
296  ;  List  of  British  Plants  (G.  C. 
Druce),  133 ;  London  Parks  and 
Gardens  (Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Cecil),  364;  Manures  for  Fruit 
and  Other  Trees  (A.  B.  Griffiths), 
384 ;  Missouri  Botanic  Garden 
18th  Annual  Report  (/.  R.  Drum- 
mond),  115;  Mother  Earth  (Mon- 
tague Ford/nan,  M.A.),  296;  Mu- 
tations, Variations,  and  Relation- 
ships of  the  CEnotheras  (D.  T. 
Macdougal,  A.  M.  Vial,  and  G. 
H.  Shull,  53;  My  Rock  Garden 
(Reginald  Farrer),  8;  Pansies 
and  Violets  (D.  B.  Crane),  365; 
Permanent  and  Temporary  Pas- 
tures (Martin  J.  Sutton),  185; 
Philippine  Agricultural  Review, 
283 ;  Pictorial  Guide  to  Garden- 
ing, [A.  D.  Adsetl),  196;  Plants 
of  the  Bible  (/.  E.  Dinsmore),  53, 
179 ;  Publications  received,  57, 
186,  235,  252,  301,  318,  335,  372  ; 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Forestry, 
251 ;  Report  of  the  Woburn  Ex- 
perimental Fruit  Farm  (Duke  of 
Bedford   and   Spencer    V.    Picker- 


ing), 98  ;  Roses  in  Pots  (W .  Paul), 
318 ;  Roses,  their  History,  De- 
velopment and  Cultivation  (Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton),  136;  Sweet 
Peas  and  their  Cultivation  for 
Home  and  Exhibition  (Charles  H. 
Curtis),  98;  The  A.B.C.  and 
X.Y.Z.  of  Bee-culture  (A  J.  and 
E.  R.  Root),  133;  The  Art  of 
Landscsape  Gardening  (Hum- 
phry Repton),  235;  The  Case, 
for  the  Goat  (Home  Coun- 
ties), 262;  The  Book  of  Garden 
Pests  (R.  Hooper  Pearson),  .83 , 
The  Enemies  of  the  Rose  (Geo. 
Massee),  364  ;  The  Flower  Garden 
(T.  W.  Sanders),  20;  The  Garden 
Beautiful :  Home  Words  and 
Home  Landscape  (W.  Robinson), 
197 ;  The  Minimisings  of 
Maurice  (Rev.  S.  N.  Sedgewici), 
20;  The  Origin  of  a  Land  Flora 
(F.  0.  Bower),  345  ;  The  Practical 
Greenkeeper  (Reginald  Scale), 
218;  The  Studio  Year  Book  of 
Decorative  Art,  262;  The  Vege- 
table Growers'  Guide  (John 
Wright  and  Horace  J.  Wright), 
330 ;  The  Wild  Rabbit  (/.  Simp- 
son), 318;  The  Trees  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (Henry  John 
Elwes  and  A  ugustine  Henry) ,  248  ; 
Trees  and  their  Life  Histories 
(Percy  G/oom),  12;  Trees  and 
Shrubs  (Prof.  Sargent),  204,  369  ; 
Vinton's  Agricultural  Almanack 
and  Diary  for  1908,  25;  Garden- 
ing for  Women  (Hon.  Frances 
Wolseley),  262  ;  Webster's  Fores- 
ters' Diary  and  Pocket  Book  (.4. 
D.  Webster),  25;  Writers'  and 
Artists'  Year  Book,  1908,  25; 
Wiring's   Press   Guide,   57 

Boronia  fastigiata,  a  note  on,  244 

Botanical  Congress  at  Brussels, 
forthcoming,   369 

Botanical  institutions  of  Geneva, 
309 

Botanical  Society  of  Germany  cele- 
brates  its   25th   anniversary,    202 

Botanic  garden,  a  new,  386  ;  Edin- 
burgh, 369;  Natal,  153;  in  Java, 
370 

Botanists,  Quinquennial  Interna- 
tional  Congress   of,   57 

Botrvtis  parasitica  on  Tulip  bulbs, 

Bower,  F.  O.  (The  Origin  of  a  Land 

Flora),  344 
Bowling-green,  sea-sand  for  a,  128, 

143,   188 
Brassica  crosses,  notes  on,  58 
Brazil,  fruit  growing  in,  251 
British    Ferns    as    garden    subjects, 

259 
British       Gardeners'       Association, 

branches  of  the,  75 
Bromelia  tricolor  (Hort.),  257 
Broughton   Castle,   Oxon.,   146,  295 
Brussels,     International     Cong-ess 

of  Botanists  to  meet  at,  57,  369 
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Bulb  garden,  131,  406 
Bulbophyllum  orthoglossum,  406 
Bulbous    plants    for   spring    flower- 
ing, 162 
Bulbs,    forthcoming    exhibition    of, 
335,   385;    failing   to  bloom,    171 
Bulbs,  new  method  of  forcing,  278 
Burford    Lodge    Gardens,    Orchids 

at,  210 
Burpee,  Mr.  W.  Atlee,  250,  419 
Burvenich,  M.  Fred,  testimonial  to, 

317 
Bushey  Park,  trees  damaged  in,  388 
Byram  Park,  Ferry  Bridge,  226 


Cabbage   family,   results   of   cross- 
ing the  members  of  the,  58 ;  his- 
tory of  the,  92,  252,  380 
Cabbages,   clubbing  in,  48 
Caladium  Centenaire,  258 
Calceolaria    pinnata    as    a    chance 

seedling,  123 
Calceolaria,  the,  88 
Calcium     cyanamide,     experiments 

on  the  value  of,  154 
California,    cultivation    of    the    Fig 

in,   105 
Campanula    fragilis,    378;    C.    glo- 
merata,   a   new   variety   of,   317  ; 
C.  persicifolia,  385 
Canadian  wood  pulp,  389 
Cantua  dependens,  the  culture  of, 

244 
Capsicums,  the  culture  of,  in  Rou- 

mania,  251 
Cardiff    Castle,    a    roof-garden    at, 

349 
Cardiff  Castle  gardens,  163 
Cardiff    parks :     spring    bedding    at 

Roath  Park,  374 
Carnations,     American     and     other 
■    Tree,  311  ;   in  America,   134 ;   on 
the      Riviera,      371  ;      perpetual- 
flowering,   301,   317 ;    as   bedding 
plants,    337 ;    the    culture    of,    in 
America,  11  ;  winter-flowering,  1 
67 
Cartwright     R.     Chatwin    and     R. 
Goodwin  (How  to  Raise  Daffodils 
from  Seed),  296 
Catasetum  discolor  with   male  and 

female  flowers,  362 
Cattleva  Trianae  J.  Gurnev  Fowler, 

178 
Cauliflowers,    forcing,    114 
Ceanothus  azurens,  13 
Cecil,   Hon.   Evelyn  (London  Parks 

and  Gardens),  364 
Cedar    shoot    strangled   by   a   tight 

ligature,  303 
Celastrus  articulatus,  242 
Celeriac    or   turnip-rooted     Celery, 

311  ;  the  culture  of,  261 
Cerasus      japonica      rosea      plena, 
stocks  for  grafting,  370 

Certificated  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables: —  Potato  Dobbie's 
Favourite,  15 

Certificated  Plants  : — Aerides 
Vandarum,  290  ;  Angrsecum  Ger- 
minyanum,  312 ;  Anthurium 
President  Viger,  421  ;  Asparagus 
filicinus,  320 ;  Aubrietia  Laven- 
der, 290;  A.  Paul's  Pink,  320; 
Auriculas  :  Coronet,  320  ;  Harri- 
son Weir,  305  ;  Jack  Parton,  305  ; 
May  Day,  320;  Mrs.  James 
Douglas,  305 :  Mrs.  Sheppard, 
305  ;  Mrs.  Parton,  305  ;  Orient, 
305;  Phyllis,  290,  305;  Van- 
guard, 305  ;  Azalea  occidentals 
"  Graciosa,"  358;  Begonia  Col. 
Laussedat,  421  ;  B.  Empress 
Marie,  358  ;  Bifrenaria  tetragona,- 
422 ;  Brasso-Cattleya  Digbyano- 
Schroderae  superba,  222;  B.-C. 
Heatonensis  Westonbirt  variety, 
321  ;  Bulbophyllum  fusco-purpu- 
reum,  422;  B.'mirum,  353;  Cam- 
panula   Raddeana,    421  ;     Carna- 


tions :  Marmion,  223 ;  Mikado 
223;  Snowball,  390;  Cat- 
tleya  Enid  Westonbirt  variety, 
190 ;  C.  Mendelii  His  Majesty, 
353 ;  C.  Mossiae  Goossesen- 
siana,  321  ;  C.  M.  Le  Presi- 
dent, 353;  C.  Schrodera; 
Queen  Alexandra,  222  ;  C.  Schro- 
derae  "The  Baron,"  254;  C. 
Suzanne  "  Hye  de  Crom,"  190  ; 
C.  Suzanne  Hye  de  Crom  var. 
Jungfrau,  222 ;  Cirrhopetalum 
Roxburghii  pulchrum,  353;  C. 
Wendlandianum,  290;  Codiaeum 
(Crotoni  Fred.  Sander,  358;  Cy- 
clamen Salmon  King,  108;  Cym- 
bidium  eburncum  Goodsonianum, 
254;  C.  Gattonense,  77;  C.  Lady 
Colman,  108 ;  Cyrtomium  fal- 
catum  var.  Mayi,  254  ;  Cypii- 
pedium  bellatulum  Exhim's  var., 
254;  C.  Berkleyana,  222;  C. 
Fairrieanum  Cookson's  variety, 
77;  C.  F.  Sander,  77;  C.  Helen 
II.  "Westonbirt  variety,"  222; 
C.  minos  "Young's  variety,"  45; 
C.  Moonbeam,  14  ;  C.  Sultan,  45  ; 

C.  Trolius  Cravenianum,  14;  C. 
ventricosum,  353 ;  Delphinium 
Cambyses,  421  ;  Dendrobium 
Brvmerianum  "  Gatton  Park 
variety,"  254 ;  D.  fusiforme, 
190  ;    "  D.       Jerdonianum,       422  ; 

D.  Thwaitesia?     "  Bound's     va- 
riety,"    222 ;     Deutzia    Wilsonii, 
390;    Diacro-Cattleya   Colmaniae, 
108  ;    Dimorphotheca    aurantiaca, 
359  ;    Dracaena  Doucettii  var.  De 
Grootei,  358  ;   Epidendrum  leuco- 
chilum,  321  ;  E.  virens,  422  ;  Ere- 
murus    Bungei    magnifica,    421  ; 
Eria    arnica,    321  ;    Erica   cinerea 
pygmea,        421  ;        Eschscholtzia 
Mikado,    421  ;      Kulophia     nuda, 
422;    Hippeastrum    Purity,    290; 
Iris  Sind-pur  Amethyst,   221  ;    I. 
X    Carthusiana,   390 ;    Kniphofia 
Goldelse,     422 ;       Laelio-Gattleya 
Corunna,  46  ;   L.-C.  Elinor,  190  ; 
L.-C.    Elva    Westonbirt    variety, 
353;   L.-C.  luminosa    Westonbirt 
variety,     190 ;     Lvcaste    Skinneri 
Orion,      108;      Marguerite      Pink 
Queen     Alexandra,     410 ;     Mega- 
clinium  velutinum,  321  ;   Miltonia 
St.     Andre,     390 ;      M.     Bleuana 
Stevensii,   391  ;    Narcissus   Snow- 
shoe,  320  ;   Nepenthes  x  excelsa, 
410  ;    Nephrolepis    exaltata    var. 
Amerpohlii,    76;    Odontoglossum 
Bingelianum,  45  ;  O.  Gladys,  190  ; 
O.  crispum  Kenneth,  353  ;   O.   c. 
Leonard  Perfect,  321  ;  O.  c.  Prin- 
cess    of     Wales,     422 ;      O.      c. 
Queen  of  the  Earth,  290  ;   O.  exi- 
mium  Queen  Alexandra,  353  ;   O. 
gloriosum      citrinum,      391  ;      O. 
hibenicum,  353;   O.  illustre  luxu- 
rians,  353;   O.  illustre  var.  Theo- 
dora, 321  ;   O.  laudatum,  353;   O. 
Lindenii,  353 ;    O.   McNabianum, 
45;    O.   nebulosum   Mossiae,  321  ; 
O.   naevium,  290;    O.  Ossulstonii 
Glebelands  variety,  321  ;    O.  per- 
cultum  var.   J.   R'  Roberts,  222; 
O.  Phoebe,  390  ;  O.  platycheilum 
superbum,  290  ;    O.   Queen  Alex- 
andra var.   Crawshayanum,  390  ; 
O.    Wilckeanum    Schroderianum, 
321  ;     Odontioda    Charlesworthii, 
353;    O.   Craveniana,   14;    O.   St. 
Fuscien,  353;   O.   Wickhamensis, 
422 ;        Paeonia       decora       alba, 
359;     Phaius     Clive,    222;    Pha- 
lasnopsis    Lindenii,    422 ;     Phila- 
delphus       Lemoinei       "rosace," 
390  ;    Pleione   pogonioides,    190  ; 
Primula  obconica  "  Hayes'  Place 
Double,"    14 ;    Polyanthus    Bron- 
wylfa,  318 ;    Pyrethrum   Langport 
Crimson,      390 ;       Rhododendron 
Purity,        221  ;        Rhodothamnus 
Kamtschaticus,         390 ;  Rosa 
Moyesii,     390 ;      Roses :      Elaine, 
358  ;    Refulgens,    421  ;   Tausends- 
chon,  358  ;  White   Dorothy,  358 ; 
Shortia    uniflora,    221  ;     Sophro- 
Cattleya    Antiochus    rubra,    109 ; 


Stock   Veitch's   Magenta   (strain), 
390  ;   Stokesia  cyanea   alba,  422  ; 
Sweet    Pea    Dobbie's    Mid-Blue, 
422;      S.      P.     The      King,      (22; 
Tulips  :   Duchess  of  Westminster, 
359;      Walter     T.     Ware,     358; 
Vanda    pumila,    422;    V.    suavis 
pallida,  190  ;   Viburnum  Carlesii, 
254  ;  Viola  gracilis,  221 ;    Zephyr- 
anthes  aurea,  390 
Ceylon,   Cocoanut  bleeding  disease 
in,    185 ;     Lemon    grasses,    329 ; 
Rubber  culture  in,  138 
Charity,  a  concert  in  aid  of,  300 
Chatenay,  M.  Abel,  350 
Cheal,    Joseph,    visit    to    Morocco, 

283 
Cherry,   a  new  disease  of,  209 
Chester,  floral  decorations  at,  334 
Chicago,      a     forthcoming      flower 

show  at,  202,  283 
China,  E.   11.  Wilson  in,  121 
Chrysanthemum,     bibliography     of 
the,  73;  early  work  on  the,  202  ; 
leaf  miner  in,  208;  rust  on,  155; 
the  pictorial  history  of  the.  344 
Chrysanthemums   for   floweiing   in 
January,    176 ;    grafting,    10  ;    in 
France,    202;     in    Japan,    42;    in 
pot  for  market  purposes,  144 
Cigars     from     Tobacco     grown     at 

Regent's  Park,  170 
Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  in  Aus- 
tralia, 15 
Clematis,    cultivation    of    the,    218, 

278  ;  grafting  the,  149,  173,  188 
Clianthus   magnificus  at  Leonards- 
lee  gardens,  ill  ;  C.  puniceus  at 
Culzean  Castle  gardens,  399 
Clock  alarm  to  warn  for  frost,  317 
Clover  sickness,  168 
Club  foot  disease  of  plants,  48,  297 
Coast-erosion    and   plants,   234 
Cocoa  industry  in  the  West  Indies, 

9 
Cocoanut,   bleeding   disease   of,   in 

Ceylon,   185 
Cocos   nucifera  var.    aurea,  257 
Codiaeurn     (Croton)     Fred    Sander, 

258 
Colonial  exhibition  at  Westminster, 

137,  172,  174,  407 
Colonial   fruits,   sun-dried,  334 
Colonial  notes,  138,  244,  239,  414 
Colour  chart,  need  for  a  cheap,  335 
Colour  in  plants,  402 
Composites,  some  annual,  295 
Compton  Place,   Eastbourne,  300 
Conference  on  railway  rates,  233 
Conifers,   dwarf  species  and  varie- 
ties of,  179  ;  new,  from  Formosa, 
194 
Continental   novelties,   301 
Co-operation  amongst  French  agri- 
culturists,  185 
Coreopsis  Grantii  as  a  greenhouse 

plant,  244 
Cornell   University,   agriculture  at, 

265 
Cornwall,  weather  in,  277 
Cortaderia  argentea,  195 
Cowan,  Bernard,  the  late,  334 
Cowell,  E.,  appointment  of,  105 
Crambe  cordifolia,   115 
Crane,  D.  B.  (Pansies  and  Violets), 

365 
Crataegus,  American  species  of,  137 
Crocuses  in  a  London  park.  228 
Cultural  memoranda,  139,  182,  259, 

275 
Culture  of  Willows,  the,  392 
Cupar,  Garden  competition  at,  386 
Currant-bud  mite,  the,  219  ;  a  sim- 
ple cure  for  the,  252 
Curtis,   Chas.   H.   (Sweet  Peas  and 
their    Cultivation    for    Home    and 
Exhibition),  98 
Cyamding    plant    houses,     relative 
cost    of    sodium    and    potassium 
salts  in,  303 
Cycas  revoluta,  nodules  on  the  roots 

of,  376 
Cyclamen,    hardy   species   of,    176 ; 
Mont  Blanc,  252  ;   the  culture  of, 
272 
Cynorchis  Lowiana,  184 
Cypripedium  Eustacianum,  19 ;    C. 
Lindleyanum,    328 ;     C.     Minos, 


Young's   variety,    74 ;    C.    stanis, 

19  ;  C.   ventricosum  album,  414 
Cytinus    Hvpocistis,    the    crimson 

variety  of,  341 
Cvtisus  Ardoinii,  83;  C.  nigricans,, 

36 


D.edalacanthus,     garden     species- 

of,  27 
Daffodil  varieties,  fertility  of,  228  ; 

the  best,  389 
Dahlia    Coronata,    a    sweet-scented 

variety,    118,   237 
Dahlia  notes,  227 
Dahlia   Society,   a   German,   121 
Dahlias,  some  new  varieties  of,  133 
Daphnes,  Alpine  and  other,  273 
Darwinia,  the  genus,  243 
Dasyscypha     calycina,     a     fungoid 

disease  of  Larch,  120 
Davis,  Mr.,  presentation  to,  153 
Dendrobium    criniferum,    194 ;    D. 

epidendropsis,  283;  D.  Madonnae 

in  the  Royal   Gardens,  Kew,   162. 
Dendromecon  rigidum,  342 
Devonshire,  fruit  prospects  in,  277' 
Dianthus  arboreus,  52 
Dinsmore,    J.     E.    (Plants    of    the 

Bible),  53,  179 
Disbudding  Peach  trees,  275 
Disease     of     Cherry,     a,     209 ;     of 

Cocoanuts,  185 
Dodder  killed  by  arsenite  of  soda, 

218 
Droitwich      experimental      station,. 

year's  work  at,  370 
Druce,     G.     C.     (List    of    British- 
Plants),  133 
Duncan    House,  Torquay,   sale  of, 

267 
Dyer,      Bernard      (Fertilisers     and 

Feeding  Stuff  sj,  115 


Earle,  Mrs.   C.  W.   (Diet  Difficul- 
ties, with  Notes  on  Growing  Vege- 
tables), 262 
Eccremocarpus  scaber,  43 
Economic    plants,    the   distribution 

of,  372 
Edgworthia  chrysantha,  the  propa- 
gation of,  350 
Edinburgh.  Botanic   Garden,   notes- 

from,  369 
Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  exhibi- 
tion, 251 
Egypt,  a  desert  garden  in,  185 
Elm  bark  beetle  at  Letchworth,  106- 
Elm,  seeding  of  the  English,  10 
Elwes,  Henry  John,  and  Augustine- 
Henry     (The     Trees     of     Great 
Britain  and  Ireland)-  248 
Emigration  to  New  Zealand,  57 
Employment  at  Kew  Gardens,  171 
Encephalartos  Woodii  :   Hort.,  257, 

414 
English-grown      shrubs     for     Ger- 
many, 233 
Entomology    at    Liverpool   Univer- 
sity, 105 
Epacris   longiflora,   399 
Epigaea  repens,  343 
Eremostachys    laciniata,    abnormal' 

seedling  of,  415 
Erfurt,    origin   of   the  export   trade 

at,  161 
Ergot   of  Rye,  economic   value  of, 

232 
Eritrichium  nanum,  the  culture  of, 

297 
Erythroniums  as  garden  plants,  212 
Ether,   forcing   Rhubarb  by  means 

of,  336 
Evesham,  the  season  at,  252 
Examination  in  horticulture,  121 
Exhibition,   a    proposed   vegetable,. 

13,  43,  61,  140,  155 
Exhibition  of  Colonial  produce, 
137,  172,  174,  407;  the  Ghent 
Quinquennial,  202 :  the  Franco- 
British,  106,  138,  172,  300,  317, 
371,  386,  422 
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Exhibits   of   vegetables,   number  of 

specimens  in  43,  75 
Exoascus  minor  (disease  of  Cherry), 

209 
Experiments  at  Reading,  251 
Experiments  on  heredity,  56 


Fairy  rings  in  grass,  to  destroy, 
208  ;  sulphate  of  iron  as  a  remedy 
for,  9 

•Farrer,  Reginald  (My  Hock  Gar- 
den ),  8 

Fasciation  in  Holly  shoot,  50 

Fernery,  the,  36,  130,  165,  259,  301, 
397 

Ferns  at  Messrs.  May  and  Son's 
nurssrv,  381  ;  British,  as  garden 
subjects,  259  ;  hardy,  165 

Fern  spores,  397 

Fertilisers,  commercial,  283 

Fertility  of  Daffodil  varieties,  228 

Figs  in  California,  culture  of,  105 

Fixation  of  nitrogen,  121 

Floral  bedding  arrangements,  335  ; 
decorations  at   Chester,  334 

Florist's  art,  the,  30,  75,  141,  173, 
204,  219 

Florists'  flowers,  35,  53,  67,  227, 
302,  311,  344,  399 

Flower  beds  at  Broughton  Castle, 
Oxon.,  295 

Flower  box,  a  self-watering,  268 

Flower  gardening,  225 

Flower  garden,  the,  6,  23,  39,  54, 
71,  86,  103,  119,  135,  151,  167,  182, 
198,  213,  231,  263,  280,  299,  314, 
331,  347,   367,  382,  401,  416 

Flower  industry  at  Nice,  the,  379 

Flowering,  influences  of,  in  plants, 
184;  of  Bamboos,  61,  374 

Flower  pot,  an  envelope  for,  268 

Flowers  at  funerals,  102 ;  for  a 
Scottish  garden,  191  ;  in  season, 
217,  250,  266,  301,  334,  350,  385, 
419 ;  need  for  a  cheap  colour 
chart  for,  335  ;  the  arrangement 
of,  30,  75,  141,  173,  204,  219; 
trade  in,  at  Paris  121 

Flower  season,  the  Riviera,  193 

Flower  show  at  Chicago,  283 ;  in- 
ternational, at  Nancy,  234 

Flower  shows  following  Bank  Holi- 
days, 123 

Flowers  of  Spenser,  the,  393,  403 

Fog,  effects  of,  abroad,  121 

Forcing  bulbs,  new  method  of,  278 

Forcing  Cauliflowers  in  spring, 
114;  culinary  Peas,  227;  Rhu- 
barb by  the  aid  of  ether,  336 ; 
Tomatos,  97 ;    tree  Pasonies,   276 

Foreign  correspondence,  26,  69, 
134,  179,  197,  379 

Forest  of  Dean,  a  school  of  forestry 
at,  138 

Forestry,  21,  37,  50,  67,  217,  378, 
406 ;  in  Germany,  39 ;  in  Scot- 
land,  42,   235 

Forests,  State,    105 

Forest  trees  failures  in,  378,  406 

Formosa,  new  Conifers  from,  194 

France,  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  of,  202 

Franco-British  Exhibition,  the,  106, 
138,  172,  300,  317,  371,  386,  422  ; 
the  Garden  Club,  73 
■French  garden,  notes  from  a,  123, 
186.  204,  236,  240,  267,  272,  293, 
328,  363,  405 

French  horticulturists  in  London, 
420 

Frost,  an  instrument  to  foretell, 
269 ;  a  clock  alarm  to  warn  the 
approach  of,  317 ;  damage  to 
Plum  blossom  by,  27*;  protect- 
ing fruit  crops  from,  89,  106 

Fruit  confection  prepared  from  un- 
ripe  Grapes,   41 
Fruit  crops,  protecting,  from  frost, 
106;       forcing      at      Gunnersbury 


House  gardens,  242  ;  growing  in 
Brazil,  251  ;  in  New  Zealand, 
177  ;  growing  in  the  Berlin  irri- 
gation meadows,  57,  360  ;  planta- 
tion, notes  from  a,  314  ;  prospects 
in  Devonshire,  277 ;  in  Essex, 
318 ;  in  Middlesex ;  in  Worces- 
tershire, 278  ;  in  Scotland,  336 

Fruit  register,  28,  69,  101,  195 

Fruits,  sun-dried,  from  the  Colo- 
nies, 334 

Fruits  under  glass,  7,  22,  38,  54,  70, 
86,  103, 118,  135, 151,  166,  183,  198, 
214,  230,  245,  263,  280,  298,  315, 
330,  345,  366,  383,  400,  417 

Fuchsia  Riccartonii,  the  origin  of, 
376 


Galanthus  nivalis  lutescens,  131 
Gale,  destruction  of  trees  by,  173 
Galega   grandiflora,    52 ;    6.    Hart- 

landii,  52 
Garden  competition  at  Cupar,  386 
Gardener,  legacy  to  a,   121 
C.ardeners  at  Kew,  171,  188,  205 
Gardener's  death  in  America  caused 
by  a  fire,  41 ;  long  service,  251  ; 
notice  to  terminate  employment, 
144 
Gardeners  in  Germany,  a  system  of 

sick  pay  for,  141 
r,ardenias,  the  culture  of,  139 
Gardening    in    Australia   and    New 

Zealand,  324 
Gardens  for  poor  persons  in  Posen, 

(Germany,  386 
Gardens,  school,  106,  185,  219,  237, 

251,  368 
Gas  lime,   acetylene    as  a  manure, 

144 
Gas  lime  as  a  dressing  for  land,  32 
Ceneva,    botanical    institutions    of, 

309 
"  Geo.  Munro  "   concert,  89,  300 
German  Botanical  Society's  celebra- 
tions, 202 
Germany,  a  Dahlia  society  in,  121  ; 
a  system  of  sick  pay  for  gardeners 
in,  141  ;  forestry  in,  391  ;  gardens 
for  poor  persons  in,  386 
Ghent      Quinquennial      Exhibition, 
202,  282,  333  ;  history  of  the,  236  ; 
new  plants  at  the,  257 
Ginger  cultivation  in  Jamaica,  266 
Glass,   an  appliance  for  cleansing, 

173 
( '.lasshouses,  the  heating  of,  30 
Glen  gardens,  Innerleithen,  Rhodo- 
dendrons at  the,  310 
Gloriosa  superba,  the  culture  of,  139 
Hold-laced  Polyanthuses,  302 
(rooseberies,  American,  403 
( '.ooseberrv-mildew,  American,  171, 

387 
( drafting      Chrysanthemums,       10 ; 
fruit  tree,   199;   Plum  trees,   64; 
the  Clematis,  149,  173,   188;   the 
Japanese   Cherry,   stocks  suitable 
for,  370 
drafting  wax,  to  make,   192 
C.ramophones  cause  a  demand   L>r 

Palm  wax,  300 
Grapes,   unripe,    a   fruit    confection 

from,  41 
Grasses  growing  beneath  trees,  41  ; 
Lemon,  in  Ceylon,  329  ;  sand  and 
mud-binding,  33 
Grass,  fairy  rings  in,  9,  208 
Greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  sweet- 
scented,  337 
Greenhouses,  assessment  of,  181 
Greyia  Sutherlandii,  138 
Griffiths,  A.  B.  (Manures  for  Fruit 

and  Other  Trees),  384 
Groom,  Percy  (Trees  and  Their  Life 

Histories  ),'  12 
Guild,  the  R.H.S.   garden,  57,  73, 


Gunnera  scabra,  318 ;  G.  s.  major, 
97 

Gunneras,  279  ;  at  Bicton  gardens, 
Devon,  182 ;  the  hardiness  of, 
141,  156 

Gunnersbury  House  gardens,  fruit- 
forcing  at,  242 


H 


H/EMAnthus    Katherinaa,    73,    106 ; 

origin  of  name  of,  244 
Hampton  Court  vine,  the,  137 
Hanbury  memorial,  the,  89,  316 
Hardy   fruit  garden,  7,  22,  39,  54, 
70, '87,  103,  118,  135,  151,  167,  184, 
199,  213,  231,  246,  262,  281,  299, 
315,  331,  347,  366,  382,  401,  417 
Hayes    Common     hardy    plants   at, 

414 
Heating  of  glasshouses,  30 
Helianthemum   polifolium   roseum, 

420 
Helioniopsis  japonica,  245 
Henry,  Augustine,  and  Henry  John 
Elwes  (The  Trees  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland),  248 
Herbaceous  plant,   what   is  an,  29, 
40,  44,  74,  91,  106,  124,  152,  155 
Heredity,  experiments  on,  56 
Hibiscus   venustus   at   La   Mortola, 

365 
Hippeastrum  Purity,  301 
Hippeastrums  as  cut  flowers,  318  ; 

the  garden,  145 
Holly,  fasciation  in,  50 
Honess,  W.,  appointment  of,  350 
Horticultural  examination,  121 
Horticultural  hygrometer,  an,  268 
Horticulture,    a    State    department 
for,  in  Belgium,  204  ;   claims  for 
State  recognition  of,  216,  293,  318 
Humea   elegans   under    cool    treat- 
ment, 336 
Hyacinths,   prizes  offered  for,   335, 

385 
Hydrangeas,  blue-flowered,  208 
Hygrometer,  an  horticultural,  268 


Indian  Lilies,  rare,  115 
Injections   to   produce   new   species 

of  plants,  316 
Insects   in   orchards    destroyed    by 

lizards,  317 
Insurance  against  damage  by  hail- 
storm, 233 
Inventions,  new,  314 
Ireland,  rainfall  in,  106 
Iris    x    Amethyst,   386;    I.   kumao- 

nensis,    396;    I.    minuta,   396;  I. 

fXiphion)  tingitana,  318 
Irises,  notes  on,  396;    Oncocyclus, 

culture  of,  396 
Irrigation  meadows,  the  Berlin,  360 
Isleworth,  notes  from,  413 
Itea  virginica,  115,  148 
Ivies,  the  propagation  of,  196 
Ivory  ticket  formerly  issued  by  tht 

R.H.S.,  234 
Ixora  macrothyrsa,  115 


Japanese  Lily  trade,  the,  26 
Japanese  Plum,  the  culture  of,  308  ; 

salad  plant,  a,  317  ;   scenery  and 

plants,  pictures  of,  334 
Jasminum    primulinum    at    Bicton 

gardens,   Devon,   182 
Java,  a  botanic  garden  in,  370 
Jerusalem,  new  railway  to,  404 
Johnston,  G.  A.  (The  Agricultural 

Holdings  Act),  153 
Jubilee,  a  garden  superintendent's, 

350 
Judging    vegetables    at    exhibitions, 

13,  30,  131,  140,  188 
Justicia  calycotricha,  26 


K 


Kew  gardens,  additions  to  the  Her- 
barium at,  153 ;  appointments 
from,  9,  350  ;  conditions  of  em- 
ployment at,  171;  in  early  June, 
406;  pictures  of  views  in,"  l:1k, 
234,  237;  Rhododendrons  at, 
332 ;  the  Bamboo  garden,  406 ; 
the  gardeners  at,  171,  188,  205; 
the  Pagoda,  201  ;  the  Tem- 
perate House,  202 

Kew  Guild  dinner,  301,  349 

Kirkmaiden,  spring  flowers  at,  278 

Kirk's  soil  tester,  43 

Kitchen  garden,  the,  6,  22,  39,  55, 
71,  87,  102,  119,  134,  151,  166, 
182,  198,  214,  231,  246,  263,  280, 
298,  315,  331,  346,  366,  383,  400, 
416 


Jaffa  Oranges,  404 

Jamaica,     Ginger     cultivation     at, 

266  ;  school  gardens  in,  251 
Japan,     Chrysanthemums    in,     42; 

coloured      illustrations      of      the 

Lilies  of,  283;    imports    of    Lily 

bulbs  from,  12 


L/EUA    anceps    at    Westonbirt    gar. 

dens,  217 
Laslia  anceps  Roeblingiana,  211 
Laelio-Cattleya  Marlburia,  328 
La  Mortola,  notes  from,  365 
Lantana,  perfume  from,  74 
Larch  aphis-  and  blister,  21,  22,  37, 

50,  67,  120 
Lawe's  Agricultural  Trust,  420 
Lawn  mowers,  motor,  224 

Law  Notes  : — Assessment  of  green- 
houses, 181  ;  Claim  for  bulbs, 
336 ;  Dickson  v.  Dickson,  236, 
323 ;  Limited  Liability  Com- 
pany's Act,  a  new,  387 ;  Patent 
term  extended  for  wire  tension 
glazing,  376 ;  Poisonous  com- 
pounds used  in  horticulture,  sale 
of,  173,  373;  Railway  Fires  Act, 
1905,  28 ;  Railway  rates,  123  ; 
Rating  appeal,  a  successful,  276; 
Small  Holdings  and  Allotments 
Act,  1907,  4,  268 

Lawrence,  W.  M.  Trevor,  marriage 
of,  30,   138 

Leaf  curl  disease  of  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine,  100,  140,  205 

Leaf-fall   and  temperature,  231 

Leaf  miner  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
208; 

Lecture  on  Forestry  in  Germany, 
391  ;  on  the  origin  of  the  Potato, 
154 

Leeds  Town  Hall,  floral  decora- 
tions at,  172 

Legacy  to  a  gardener,   121 

Lemon  grasses  in   Ceylon,  320 

I.eonotis  Leonurus,   139 

Leptospermum  scoparium  with  col- 
oured flowers,  398 

Letchworth  Garden  City  offers 
prizes  for  designs,  238 ;  street 
trees  at,  386 

Lettuce  Cabbage,  the  premature 
seeding  of,  404 

Leucojum  vernum  var.  Vagncri, 
131 
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Leura,   near   Melbourne,   Australia, 

the  gardens  at,  232 
Lewisia     (Calandrinia)     Cotyledon, 

342 
I.ibertia  grandiflora,  2,  4t4 
Ligustrum      vulgare      with      deep 

cream-yellow  flowers,  301 
Lilacs  at  Cambridge  Cottage,  Kew, 

171 
Lilies  of  Japan,  coloured  plates  of, 

283;  rare  Indian,  115 
Lilium    auratum,    the    culture     of, 

240  ;      L.     giganteum     at     Kirk- 
maiden,    156,    204 ;    at    Monreith, 

173;      L.     japonicum,     316;     L. 

nepalense,  277 
Liliums   as   bedding   plants,   180 
Lily  bulbs  from  Japan,  12,  26 
Lily  of  the  Vallev,  the  culture  of, 

259 
Limestone  and  chalk,  value  of,  for 

lime,  48 
Liverpool       University,       proposed 

Chair  of  Entomology  at,   105 
Liverworts,  a  lecture  on,  10 
Lizards   used   to   destroy  insects  in 

orchards,  317* 
Locusts   exterminated   by   poisoned 

grass,  218 
I.opezia  lineata,  a  winter-flowering 

species,  294 
Lota    Lodge,    C.lanmire,    Bambusa 

spathiflora  flowering  at,   374 
Lucas,  Friederich,  honour  for,   169 
Lucerne,  dodder  on,  218 
Luculia  gratissima,  12,  92 


M 

McIndoe,  James,  visit  of,  to  New 

Zealand,  49 
Magnolia  grandiflora,   varieties   of, 

83 
Maiden,  J.  II..  (The  Illustrations  of 

New  South  Wales  Plants),  218 
Mallender,  Joseph,   serves  40  years 

in  one  garden,  'J"'l 
Mandevilla  suaveolens  at  Leonards. 

lee  Gardens,  245 
Manna,  the  source  of,  216 
Manor     limine     Gardens,     Basing- 
stoke, 26 
Manure    fur    Sweet    l'eas,    32 
Manures,  artificial,   the  application 

of,  206,  224 
Manures    for    vines    and     Peaches, 

176 
Manuring   in   spring.  264,  384  ;  the 

principles  of,  384,  420 
Market,      Chrysanthemum      culture 

fm,   144 
Market  gardening,  186,  363 
Massee,  George  (  The  Enemies  of  the 

Rose),  364 
Maturation   and  flowering,   184 
Mealy  but;  on   vines,   32,"  206,  218, 

238,  269,  277 
Melons,    new    varieties    of.    at    the 

R.H.S.   meetings,   350,  406 
Mesembryanthemum   pyropeum,   42 
Microloma  lineare,  79 
Miln,  George  R     medal  awarded  to, 

153 
Mirabelle  Plum,  the  yellow-fruited, 

28,  44,  60 
Moles,  to  destroy,  128 
Monreith,  effects  of  severe  weather 

at,  3S8,  4117 
Montanoa  bipinnatifida,  41 
Moraea  iridioides,  89 
Morter,  Mr.  W.  It.,  presentation  to, 

105 
Motor   in  horticulture,  uses  of  the, 

65,  84,  100,  116,  149 
Motor  lawn  mowers,  224 
Mouse  trap,  a  new,    403 
Mushrooms,  a  disease  of,  340 
Mushroom    spawn,   the   preparation 
of,  208 


N 


Nancy,   international  show  at,  234 

Narcissus  Evangeline,  227  ;  N.  King 
Alfred,  supposed  parentage  of, 
406;  N.  minor,  a  white  variety 
of,  266 ;  N.  Primrose  Phcenix, 
301 

Natal  Botanic  Garden,  153 

National  Fruit  Growers  Federation 
and  Potato  scab,  234 

Nature-study  in  schools,  251 

Naumann,  Dr.  Arno  (Die  Pilz- 
krankheiten  gdrlnerischer  Kttltur- 
gewdehse  und  ihre  Bekamifung  ), 
276 

Nectarine,  leaf-curl  disease  in,  100, 
140,   205 

Nephrodium  gracillimum,  258 

Nerine  Bowdenii,  13 

New  inventions,  268 

New  Zealand,  agricultural  depart- 
ment of,  41  ;  emigration  to,  57  ; 
fruit  in,  177  ;  opportunities  for 
gardeners  in,  324 ;  vine  culture 
in,  49 

Nice    flower   industry,   379 

Nicholson,  Mr.  George,  illness  of, 
185 

Nicotiana  Sanderae.  as  a  winter- 
flowering  plant,  52 

Nitrogen,  new  process  for  the  fixa- 
tion of,    121 

Notice,  a  gardener's,  to  terminate 
employment,   144 

Novelties  in  plants  of  1907,  2,  20 

Nuneham  Park,  10,  21 

Nurserv  employees  at  dinner,  10, 
153;"  union,  92 

Nurseryman's  visit  to  Morocco,  283 

Nursery  Notes  :— Barr  &  Sons. 
Surbiton,  327;  Carter,  James,  ,V 
Go.,  Forest  Hill,  171  ;  Dobbie  & 
Co.,  Mark's  Tey,  402;  May,  H. 
B.,  &  Sons,  Edmonton,  381  ; 
Pearson,  J.  R.,  &  Sons,  Chilwell. 
327 ;  Sander  &  Sons,  Bruges, 
312 ;  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading, 
116;  Vulysteke,  M.,  Loochristy, 
Belgium,  362 

Nut  mills,  80 

Nuttallia  cerasiformis,  196,  252, 
267 


Oak  spangles  and  birds,   170 

Obituary: — Batters,  George.  1.". 
Booth,  John,  121  ;  Castle,  E.  J.. 
171  ;  Coleman,  William,  141,  143  ; 
Cowan,  Bernard,  333;  Crnzv, 
Michel,  46;  Donald,  David,  240; 
Hanswirth,  P.  J.,  11;  Kelhofer, 
Wilhelm,  223  ;  Moss,  Arnold,  31  ; 
Myers,  Jonathan,  192;  Petch,  J. 
R.,  46;  Read,  Quintin,  192; 
Thwaite,  B.  H.,  333;  Turner, 
Thos.  Pike,  223;  Ward.  E.,  15; 
Waverin,   Marquis   de,   143 

Odontioda  Keighleyense,  211 

( )dontoglossum  ardentissimum 

'' <  debelands'  variety."  147;  O. 
ardentissimum  Peetersii,  211  ;  O. 
Carmania,  275  ;  O.  crispum,  a 
finely-flowered  plant  of,  4  ;  O. 
crispum  Fowleiianum,  147;  O. 
crispum  Lynwood,  342  ;  O.  cris- 
pum Memoria  Battle  of  Water- 
loo, 18 ;  O.  crispum  Rotundum 
at  Glebelands,  178:  O.  eximium 
Centenarv,  342 ;  O.  Fascinator, 
342:  O.  Lairessei,  328;  O.  nobile 
"Frances  Rundle,"  259;  O.  t>er- 
cultum  var.  J.    R.   Roberts,  393 

Olives,    Italian    law    on,    171 

Oncidium  tetracopis,  334 


Ononis  arvensis  as  a  garden  plant, 
44,  62 

Opuntia,  a  pest  in  Queensland,  7 

Oranges,  Jaffa,  404 

Orchid  houses,  the,  5,  23,  39,  55, 
70,  86,  102,  118,  134,  150,  167,  183, 
197,  214,  231,  246,  262,  279,  299, 
330,  346,  367,  383,  401,  415 

Orchid  notes  and  gleanings,  18,  37, 
147,  178,  194,  210,  275,  328,  342, 
362,  414 

Orchids,  a  new  insect  pest  of,  313  ; 
at  Burford,  Dorking,  210  ;  at  Gat- 
ton  Park,  195 :  at  Loochristy, 
near  Ghent,  362 ;  at  Westfield, 
Woking,  37 ;  new,  of  1907,  2  ;  sale 
of,  at  Ghent,  234;  sale  of  the 
Westfield  collection  of,  204 

Orphan  Fund,  Royal  Gardeners', 
217,  322,  332 ;  annual  meeting, 
125;  and  Yorkshire,  268 

Orsett  Hall,   Grays,  129 


P 

l'.i-.uMKs,    forcing   tree,   276 
Paaony,  a  valuable  hybrid,  389 
Pagoda  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 

Kew,  201 
Palermo  Botanic  Garden,  105 

Palms,  popular  species  of,  241 

Palm  wax  and  gramophones,  300 

Pampas    Grass,    the,    195 

Para  rubber  cultivation  in  Ceylon, 
138 

Paris  flower  trade,  the,  121 

Park,  a  proposed  new,  for  Aber- 
deen, 334 

Parks,  public,  the  management  of, 
(,  23,  38,  55,  71,  87,  102,  119,  150, 
166,  199,  230,  279,  299,  347,  367, 
400 

Parsley    in    winter,    124,    140 

Passifloras,    the    culture   of,    187 

Paul,  W.  (Roses  in  Pots),  318 

Pea,    a    distinct    variety    of,    30 

Peach,  blister  disease  of,  160  ;  leaf- 
cure  disease  of,   100,  140,  205 

Peach  trees,  disbudding,  275 

Pea-nuts,  the  cultivation  of,  in 
America,  317 

Pears,  Chalk,  206;  Egg,  28; 
Knight's  Monarch,  28;  crossed 
with  Quince,  335;  in  January, 
69 ;  suitable  for  north  and  east 
walls,  80 

Pearson,  R.  Hooper  (The  Book  of 
Garden  Pests),  83 

Peas,  culinary,  60;  forcing  culin- 
ary, 227  ;  early,  85 

Peeters',  Mons.  A.  A.,  nurserv  at 
Brussels,  396 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  blackening  at 
the   stem,    192 

l'emberton.  Rev.  J.  H.  (Roses,  their 
History,  Development,  and  Cul- 
tivation j,  136 

Pereskia  Godseffiana  (Hort.),  257 

Philadelphia  grandiflorus  var. 
laxus,  82 

Philippine  Islands,  Tobacco  cul- 
ture in  the.  105 

Philodendron  x  Corsinianum,  25, 
69,  197;  P.  Ilsemanii,  257;  hy- 
brids,    197 

Phormium,  species  of,  148,  172, 
188,  205,  219,  238 

Photography,  floral,  370  ;  lecture  on 
self-coloured,    77 

Phyllostachys  fastuosa,  a  hardy 
Bamboo,  261 

Picrasma  quassioid.es  at  Kew  Gar- 
dens, 245 

Pictures    at    the    Royal    Academy, 
301  ;   of   Kew   Gardens,   218,   234, 
237 
Pinanga  Micholitzii  (Hort.),  257 

Pineapples,  the  culture  of,  258 
Pinks,  two  new,  396 


Piptanthus  nepalensis,   178 
Plantains  in  Grass,  to  destroy,   128 
Plant-breeding,     130 ;     recent     ad- 
vances in,  62 
Plant  growth  and   nitrogen,    121 
Planting    forest    trees,    failures    in, 

378,  406 
Plant   notes,   12,  51,   115,    148,   24-1 

342,  399 
Plant  novelties  of  1907,  2,  20 

Plant  Portraits  :  —  Berberis 
acuminata,  169 ;  Bulbophyllum 
Binnendijkii,  250  ;  B.  fascinator, 
370;  Chirita  baibat.i,  370; 
Codonopsis  convolvulacea,  105; 
Cypripedium  debile,  169  ;  Genista 
glabrescens,  370  ;  Herbertia  ama- 
torum,  25  ;  Kaempferia  Kirkii  var. 
elatior,  250  ;  Larix  Griffithii,  105  ; 
Liparis  tabularis,  317 ;  Olearia 
ciliata,  250  ;  Pajonia  Mlokosewit- 
schii,  25;  Pandanus  Houlletii, 
369;  Philadelphus  x  Purpureo- 
maculatus,  317  ;  Philodendron  x 
corsinianum,  25 ;  Potentilla  con- 
color,  105 ;  Prunus  tomentosa, 
317  ;  Pseudolarix  Fortunei,  25  ; 
Puya  violacea,  317;  Pyrus  Aria 
var.  majestica,  169 ;  P.  Tschow- 
skii,  105 ;  Rehmannia  angulata, 
105;  Rheum  inopinatum,  250; 
Rhododendron  micranthum,  369  ; 
Rosa  Willmottias,  169  ;  Saxifraga 
Brunoniana,  250 ;  Sinningia  Re- 
gina,  169;  Tillandsia  Blokii,  317; 
Viburnum  utile,  25 

Plants  and  coast  erosion,  234  ; 
colour  in,   4112 

Plants,  New  and  Noteworthy: 

— Chamaecyparis  obtusa,  194 ; 
Columnea  magnifica,  66 ;  Cun- 
ninghamia  Konishii,  194;  Den- 
drobium  acuminatum,  194;  Dia- 
cro-Cattleya  X  Colmaniae,  114; 
Julianiaceas,  a  new  natural  order 
of  plants,  98;  Juniperus  morri- 
sonicola,  194 ;  Keteleeria  fornio- 
sana,  194  ;  Mahonia  arguta,  82  ; 
Odontioda  Keighleyense,  211  ; 
Odontoglossum  x  Vulcan,  328; 
Malvastrum  hypomadarum,  394  ; 
Pinus  Mastersiana,  194  ;  P.  mor- 
risonicola,  194  ;  Tsuga  formasana, 
194 
Plants  of  the  Bible,  179 
Plants,   recently   introduced   at   t'  e 

Ghent  Exhibition,  333 
Plants  under  glass,  6,  23,  38,  54,  70, 
86,   103,   118,   134,   150,   167,   182, 
199,  214,  230,  246,  262,  281,  298 
314,  331,  347,  366,  382,  401,  416 
Plant  support,  a  telescopic,  314 
Plasmodiophora     Brassicas     ("  club 

foot"),  297 
Platyceriums,  301 

Plum,  the  Gaviota,  105;  Formosa, 

89  ;  Syston  and  Pershore,  101  ;  the 

yellow-fruited   Mirabelle,   28,   44, 

60  ;  trees,  grafting,  64 

Plums  and  Bananas,  food  values  of, 

57 
Plums    for    market,     128 ;     list     of 
varieties   of,    showing   degrees   of 
injury  to  their  flowers  by   frost, 
278 ;    the    culture     of     Japanese 
varieties  of,  308 
Poisonous  compounds  used  in  hor- 
ticulture, law  on,   173 
Polyanthuses,  gold-laced,  302 
Polyanthus  seed  sown  in  May,  399  ; 

"Bronwylfa,"  318 
Polygonum  Baldschuanicum  raised 

from  cuttings,   276 
Polvpodium   vulgare   var.    cornubi- 

ense,   130 
Polystichum    falcatum    var.    Mayi, 

313 
Potato,  lecture  on  the  origin  of  the, 
154;    May    Queen,     164;     Ninety 
Fold,   164 
Potato  scab  and  legislation,  234  ;  in 

Shropshire,  266 
Potatos,  early  "seed,"  27;   raising 

from  seeds,  31 1 
Prentice,    Mr.    C, .,    presentation   to. 
171 
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Prevention  of  Corruption  Act,  1906, 

28,  44,  61 
Prickly  Pear  (Opuntia)  in  America, 

57;   in  Queensland,  7 
Primulas  for  winter-flowering,  52 
Privet,  a  new,  301 
Propagation  of  Ivies,  196;  of  Roses 

from  cuttings,  164 
Propagator,  the  68,  132 
Prunus     tomentosa     at     Glasnevin, 

297  ;  P.   triloba,  shortness  of  life 

in,  277 
Ptychoraphis  Siebertiana,  257 
Public    parks   and    gardens,    7,    23, 

38,  55,  71.  87,  102,  119,  150,  166, 

199,  230,  279,  299,  347,  367,  400 
Pyrus  John  Seden,  335 


Q 

Quince    x   Pear,  335 


R 


Railway  rates,  75;  a  conference 
on,  233;   and  garden  produce,  60 

Railway  vans  heated  for  plant  and 
flower  transit  on  the  Continent, 
137 

Rainfall  in  1907,  73;  in  Ireland, 
106 

Raspberries  for  market,  128  .., 

Rats  destroyed  by  Ratin,  335 ;  a 
patent  trap  for,  403 

Reading  College  Gardens,  experi- 
ments at,  251 

Records  in  arboriculture,  value  of, 
200,  219 

Reimers,  Mr.  Theodor,  celebrates 
his  jubilee  as  superintendent,  350 

Repton,  Humphry  (The  Art  of 
Landscape  Gardening ),  235 

Rhododendron  Countess  of  Had- 
dington, 197,  218  ;  Fosterianum 
at   Leonardslee,   238 

Rhododendrons,  an  exhibition  of, 
at  Regent's  Park,  350 ;  at  Kew 
Gardens,  332  ;  at  The  Glen  Gar- 
dens, 310  ;  sweet-scented,  green- 
house, 337 

Rhubarb,  forcing,  by  means  of 
ether,  336 ;    varieties  of,  336 

Riviera  flower  season,  the,  193 

Robinson,  W.  (The  Garden  Beauti- 
ful), 197 

Rockery,  to  construct  a  small,   160 

Romneya  Coulteri  at  Oakwood 
Lodge,  Sevenoaks,  19 

Roof-garden  at  Cardiff  Castle,  349 

Root,  A.  I.  and  E.R.  (A. B.C.  and 
X.Y.Z.  of  Bee  Culture),  133 

Rosary,  the,  4,  83,  117,  164,  212, 
274,  363 

Rosa  yedoensis,  386 

Rose,  a  new  Japanese,  386 ;  Mrs. 
Jardine,  117  ;  plants  from  cut- 
tings, 164 

Rose  garden,  work  in  the,  4,  212, 
274.  363; 

Rose  houses,  large,  102 

Roses,  new  American  varieties  of, 
117;  old,  with  new  names,  163; 
the  culture  of.  164;  wild  species 
of,  164 

Rothamsted,  weather  at,  51 

Roumania,  the  cultivation  of  Capsi- 
cums in,  251 

Roval  Academy,  pictures  at  the, 
301 

Roval  Horticultural  Society's  Stu- 
dents' Guild,  57,  73,  385  ;  the  old 
ivory  pass  of  the,  234 

R.H.S.  meetings  and  Bank  Holi- 
days,  123 


Rubber,  areas  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture of,  185 ;  exhibition  in  Lon- 
don, 251  ;  cultivation  in  Ceylon, 
138 

Rufford  Abbey  Gardens,  Ollerton, 
249 

Runner   Beans,   328 

Russian  Horticultural  Society,  The 
Imperial,  233 

Rust  on  Chrysanthemum,  155 

Rye,  ergot  of,  in  Russia,  232 


Saintpaulia  ionantha,  51 
Sanders,   T.   W.   (The  Flower  Gar- 
den), 20 
Sargent,    Prof.    G.    S.    (Trees    and 
Shrubs),       204  ;       (Cratagus      in 
Southern  Michigan),  137 
Saxifraga  hypnoides,  302 
Saxifragas,  new  hybrid.  277 
School  gardens,  185,  219,  237,  £68 ; 
in  Essex,  106  ;  in  Jamaica,  251 

Scientific  Committee: — Agave 
and  Yucca  disease,  255  ;  albinism 
in  Orchids,  inheritance  in,  173, 
254 ;  albino  Orchids,  crosses  of, 
222 ;  Amaryllis  solandrseflorum, 
338  ;  Anemone  blanda,  a  double- 
flowered  variety  of,  31  ;  Apple 
shoot,  canker  in,  caused  ty 
Monilia,  174 ;  Begonia  rust,  a 
cure  for,  174 ;  Boronia,  colour 
sports  in,  174 ;  Brugmansia,  in- 
tumescence in,  337;  injured 
leaves  of,  407 ;  Calceolaria, 
peloria  in,  337  ;  canker  in  Apple 
shoot,,  1,74  ;  Coniothyrium  concen- 
tricum,  255;  , Crocus  with  abnor- 
mal floral  parts,  174  ;  crosses  of 
albino  Orchids,  222;  Currant 
shoots  twisted,  124;  Daffodils, 
yellow  stripe  disease  of,  408 ; 
Daisy,  an  abnormal,  408 ;  Den- 
drobium  hybrids,  dominance 
and  reversion  in,  222 ;  Diacro 
X  Cattleya  Colmaniae,  124; 
dominance  and  reversion  in 
Dendrobium  crosses,  222 ;  Dro- 
sera,  the  propagation  of,  269 ; 
Erica,  colour  sports  in,  174 ; 
fasciation  in  Narcissus,  337 ; 
grease  bands  and  the  winter  moth, 
31  ;  Hornbeam,  natural  inarching 
in,  222;  Hybrid  Orchids,  255, 
269 ;  inheritance  of  albinism  in 
Orchids,  173,  254  ;  inosculation  in 
Hornbeam,  222;  Ivy  leaves,  fun- 
nel-shaped out-growths  on,  269; 
Larch  with  gall-like  growths,  255, 
269 ;  Microloma  lineare,  124 ; 
Monilia  causing  canker  in  Apple 
shoot,  174 ;  Morea  iridioides 
variety  Johnsonii,  338 ;  Mush- 
room with  another  inverted  on 
the  pileus,  174  ;  Narcissus,  a  mal- 
formed, 337;  Nectria  solani, 
winter  rot  disease  of  Potato,  269  ; 
nomenclature  of  hybrid  Orchids, 
124 ;  Oleander,  insect  pests  of, 
124;  Orchid  hybrids,  174,  255, 
269 ;  Orchids,  inheritance  of  al- 
binism in,  173,  254;  malformed, 
407  ;  Oxalis  bupleurifolia,  407  ; 
Peloria  in  Calceolaria,  337 ; 
Pisum  sativum,  pigment  in,  94 ; 
Primula  sinensis.  a  green- 
flowered,  174  ;  Primula,  the 
green-flowered,  337  :  Psocideffi  in- 
juring plants,  255  ;  Puccinia  dian- 
thi,  124 ;  Rhododendron  triflo- 
rum,  a  dwarf  form  of,  222; 
Rosea  lutea,  408  ;  Rose  roots  dis- 
eased, 31  ;  Seakale,  a  disease 
of,  337 ;  Sechium  edule,  tubers 
of,  222 ;  Seed  and  soil  inocula- 
tion, 31  ;  Seeds  germinating  with- 
in the  fruit,  222  ;  Scab  disease  of 
Potatos,    269 ;     Solanums,    tuber- 


ous, 174;  StreptocarpuSj  mal- 
formed, 408  ;  Sweet  William  dis- 
eased, 124 ;  ITmus  glabra,  a 
seedling  of,  269 ;  Winter  moth 
and  grease  bands,  31  ;  Yellow 
stripe  in  Daffodils,  408 ;  Yucca 
and  Agave  disease,  255 

Scoliopus  Bigelowii  at  Leonardslee 
gardens,  250 

Scotland,  forestry  in,  235 ;  fruit 
prospects  in,  336 

Scott,  Dr.  D.  H.,  presented  with 
his  portrait,  153 

Scottish  garden,  vegetables  and 
flowers  suitable  for  a,  191 

Seakale,  the  culture  of,  343 

Sea-sand  for  a  bowling  green,  128, 
143,  188 

Sedgwick,  Rev.  S.  N.  (The  Mini- 
misings  of  Maurice ),  20 

Seeds  and  seedlings,  177 ;  abnor- 
mal, 414 

Seedsmen's  prizes  at  flower  shows, 
43 

Seeds,  quality  of,  404 

Sempervivum,  works  on  the,  392 

Shortia  uniflora  at  Kew  gardens, 
218 

Shrubs,   hardiness   of  certain,  407 

Silene  pendula  as  a  bedding  plant, 
344 

Simpson,  J.  (The  Wild  Rabbit), 
318 

Small  Holdings,  24 

Snow  rollers,  the  formation  of,  147 

Soci  eties:  —  Aberdeen  Natural 
History  and  Antiquarian,  307 ; 
Addlestone,  Chertsey,  and  Otter- 
shaw  Gard.,  307;  Bath  and  Dis- 
trict Gard.,  126;  Beckenham 
Hort.,  160,  208  ;  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution, Gardeners'  Royal,  63,  72  ; 
77;  Birmingham  Botanical  and 
Hort.,  411  ;  Birmingham  Scienti- 
fic, 10  ;  Bristol  and  District  Gar- 
deners', 126,  160,  307;  British 
Gardeners'  Association,  31,  75, 
79,  126,  174,  206,  269,  322,  338, 
408 ;  annual  meeting,  374 ; 
Cardiff  Gardeners'  46,  110  208; 
Chester  Paxton,  110,  126;  Ches- 
terfield Chrys.,  408 ;  Commons 
and  Footpaths  Preservations, 
110,  175,  270,  391  ;  Cornwall 
Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower, 
255;  Crovdon  and  Dist.  Hort., 
208,  307,  322;  Darlington 
Hort.,  307;  Debating,  46,  110, 
126,  160,  208,  223;  Devon  and 
Exeter  Gardeners',  160 ;  Devon 
and  Exeter  Hort.,  270;  Devon 
Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower,  291  ; 
Dutch  Bulb  Growers',  206,  323  ; 
Guildford  and  District  Gar- 
deners', 126,  307  ;  Horsham  Hor- 
ticultural,  46,  110;  Hort.  Club, 
62,  125,  175,  225;  Huntingdon 
Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower,  291  ; 
Jersey  Gardeners'  160 ;  Lincoln- 
shire Daffodil,  307  ;  Linnean,  26, 
31,  223;  London  Dahlia  Union, 
62;  Loughborough  Gard.,  208; 
Manchester  and  N.  of  England 
Orchid,  31,  79,  125,  175,  206,  239, 
302,  322,  370;  Manchester  Hort., 
110 ;  Melbourne  and  District 
Fruit  Growers,  190 ;  Midland 
Daffodil,  233,  290  ;  Nat.  Auricula 
and  Primula,  290,  305;  Nat. 
Carnation  and  Picotee  (South- 
ern section),  250  ;  Nat.  Chrysan- 
themum, 46,  73,  95,  126,  250,'418  ; 
Nat.  Hort.  of  France,  374;  Nat. 
Rose,  385,  418  ;  Nat.  Sweet  Pea, 
24,  31  ;  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade, 
301  ;  Pangbourne  and  Dist. 
Gard.,  46,  160  ;  Reading  and  Dist. 
Gard.,  46,  110,  208;  Redhill  and 
Reigate  Gard.,  208  ;  Rov.  Botanic, 
269,  338,  423;  Roy.  Caledonian, 
270;  Rov.  Hort.,  14,  31,  44.  76,  93, 
104,  124',  156,  173,  189,  219,  253, 
269,  289,  309,  319,  389,  407,  420 ; 
(annual  meeting),  109;  Roy. 
Meteorological,  79,  270 ;  Roy. 
Nat.  Tulip,  374 ;  Salisbury 
and      Dist.       Gard.,      126,      160, 


223,  307;  Scottish  Hort.,  175, 
256,  322,  391  :  Shropshire  Hort., 
158;  Soc.  Fran?.  d'Hort.  de 
Londres,  62,  73,  420  ;  Soc.  Roy. 
d'Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de 
Gand,  282,  284,  306  ;  Stirling  and 
Dist.  Hort.,  110  ;  Surveyors'  In- 
stitute, 233 ;  United  Hort.  Bene- 
fit and  Provident,  270,  338,  411 ;. 
Wargrave  Gard.,  126,  160,  208, 
307  ;  Winter-flowering  Carnation, 
223  ;  Yorkshire  Gala,  403,  408,  418 

Soil  denudation  arrested  by  plant 
growth,  26 

Soil  tester,   Kirk's,   43 

Solanums,  tuberous,   174 

Soldanellas,   the,    313 

Solms-Laubach,  Graf  Hermann,  57 

South  African  wild  plants,  protec- 
tion of,  266 

Sparmannia  africana,  148 

Spartina  Townsendii,  a  sand-bind- 
ing grass,  33 

Species,  artificial  production  of 
new,  by  injections,  316 

Spenser,  the  flowers  mentioned  by, 
393,  403 

Spinach,  The  Carter,  164 

Spiraea  Aitchisonii,  36  ;  S.  canesens, 
90 

Spiraas,  shrubby,  39,  415 ;  sports, 
the  nature  of,  92 

Spraying,  compulsory,  in  America, 
371 

Spring  flowers  at  Kirkmaiden, 
N.B.,  278 

Stachyurus   praecox,    196 

Stanhopea  oculata,  19 

State  forests,  105 

State  recognition  of  horticulture, 
216,  293,^318 

Stocks  for  the  Japanese  Cherry,  370 

Storing  Apples,  18 

Strawberries,  market,  413 ;  some 
old  varieties  of,  141 

Street  trees,  386 

Streptosolen  Jamesonii  at  Leon- 
ardslee gardens,  244 

Succulent  plants  as  bedding  sub- 
jects, 120 

Sunflowers  cultivated  for  their 
seeds,  218 

Sussex  waste,  a,  81,  123,  140,  156 

Swede  Turnip  as  a  winter  vege- 
table,  69 

Sweet  Peas,  manure  for,  32 ;  the 
culture  of,  for  exhibition,  35 


Tamarind  seeds  as  food  and  medi- 
cine, 266 

Taplow   Court,    Bucks.,   372 

Temperate  house,  the,  in  Kew 
Gardens,  202 

Temperature  and  leaf-fall,  234 

Temple  Flower  Show,  the,  333,  348, 
351,  369,  373,  388 

Tenthecoris  bicolor,  an  insect  pest 
of  Orchids,  313 

Thomson,  J.  Arthur  (Heredity), 
295 

Thwaite,  B.  H.,  the  late,  333 

Timber,  the  strength  of,  as  influ- 
enced by  moisture,  217 

Tobacco  grown  at  Regent's  Park, 
cigars  made  from,  170 ;  in  the 
Philippines,   105 

Tomato  forcing,  97  ;  the  culture  of, 
260 

Trachelospermum  jasminoides  at 
Leonardslee  Gardens,  245 

Tradescants,  the,  361 

Traps  _for  Ants,   153 

Tree  measure,   a  simple,  268 

Tree  roots  and  grasses,  41  ;  stem, 
to   destroy   a,    144 

Trees  and  shrubs,  19,  36,  83,  179, 
196,  245,  261,  397,  415  ,  at  Batter- 
sea  Park,  343 ;  for  chalk  soils, 
19 ;  detroyed  by  a  gale,  173  ;  de- 
stroyed by  a  storm  in  Bushey 
Park,  388 ;   for  streets,  386 
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Trials  at  Wisley,  13,  29 

Tridax  bicolor  rosea,  301 

Tropasolum,  a  double-flowered,  311 

Tropaeolum  tricolorum,  the  culture 
of,  244 

Tuberous-rooting  Begonias,  the  cul- 
ture of,  224 

Tuberous  species  of  Solanums,  174 

Tulip  mould,  112 

Turnip  "  Little  Marvel,"  181 ;  the 
Swede,  69 


U 


"  Udo,"  a  Japanese  salad  plant, 
317,  385 

Ulrnus  campestris,  seeding  of,  10 

University  College  Gardens,  Read- 
ing, experiments  at,  251 

'Utricularia  Humboldtii  at  Meirel- 
beke,  Ghent,  380 


"Valuation  of  trees,  16 
Vanda  Watsonii,  131 


Vegetable  exhibition,  a  proposed, 
13,  43,  61,  140,  155 

Vegetable  exhibits,  number  of  speci- 
mens in,  43,  75 

Vegetables,  27,69,85,114,  164,  181, 
229,  261,  311,  328,  343,  380;  for 
a  Scottish  garden,  191  ;  judging, 
by  points,  13,  30,  91,  131,  140, 
188;   trials  at  Wisley,  29 

Veitch  Memorial  Trustees  offer 
prizes  for  fruit,  202 

Viburnum   Carlesii,  345 

Victoria  Park,  presentation  to  Mr. 
R.  J.   Giles  at,  234 

Vilmorin,  M.  Philippe  de,  honour 
for,  385 

Vine  borders  out-of-doors,  28  ;  cul- 
ture in  New  Zealand,  49 ;  the 
Hampton  Court,  137 

Vines,  mealy  bug  on,  32,  206,  218, 
238,  269,  277;  young,  manures 
for,  176 

Violas,  a  trial  of,  at  Mark's  Tey, 
404 

Violets  at  Cokethorpe  Park,  Witney, 
217 ;  in  frames,  the  culture  of, 
234 ;  Mrs.  Arthur  and  Mrs. 
D'Arcy,  266 

Vuylsteke's,  M.,  Orchids  at  Loo- 
christy,  near  Ghent,  362 


W 

Wallflowers,  new  colours  in,  407 

Wall  gardening,   113 

Walmsgate  Gardens,  Louth,  68 

Water-colour  drawings,  an  exhibit 
of,  334 

Waverin,  the  late  Marquis,  sale  of 
Orchids  belonging  to,  234 

Wax   Palms  and  gramophones,  300 

Weather  at  Berkswell,  the,  268, 
303 ;  at  Monreith,  effects  of 
severe,  388,  407 ;  at  Rothamsted, 
51  ;   in  North  Cornwall,  277 

Webster,  A.  D.  (Hardy  Ornamental 
Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs),  202, 
334 

Westfield,  Woking,  Orchids  at,  37  ; 
sale  of  the  Orchids  at,  204 

West  Indies,  Cocoa  industry  in  the, 
9 ;  distribution  of  economic 
plants  in,  372 

Willows,  the  culture  of,  392 

Wilson,  E.   H.,  letter  from,   121 

Windows,  an  appliance  for  cleans- 
ing, J73 

Winter  flowers  at  Ascott,  Leighton 
Buzzard,  37 

Wintering  vegetables,  399 

Winter  in  the  American  Parks,  163 

Winter  Lettuces,  399 


Wireworm,  vaporite  and,  420 
Wisley,  trials  at,  13,  29 
Worcestershire,   fruit   prospects   in, 

278 
Woodlice,  to  destroy,  360 
Wright,  John,  and  Horace  J.  (The 

Vegetable  Growers'  Guide ),  330 
Wroe,    J.    B.    (Dahlias    and    Their 

Cultivation),   318 
Wydale  Gardens,  Yorkshire,  252 
Wynyard  Park,  flower-beds  at,  403 


Ylang-Ylang,    the    cultivation    of, 

329 
Yorkshire  Gala  Jubilee,  403,  408 
Yorkshire  gardeners  and  the  Royal 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  268 


Zephyranthes  aurea,  405 
Zonal   Pelargoniums   blackening   at 
the  stem,  192 


SUPPLEMENTARY    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


.Anthurium  Saneeri  (Hort.)  (May  2) 

Australian  garden  near  Melbourne,  view  in  an  (April  11) 

Begonia  Mrs.  Heal  (March  14) 

Broughton  Castle,  Oxfordshire,  view  of  the  grounds  and  residence 

at  (March  7) 
■Caladium  Centenaire  (April  25) 
■Campanula  persicifolia,  a  bed  of  (June  13) 
Compton    Place,    Eastbourne,    showing  the  garden  front  in  summer 

time  (May  9) 
Cynorchis  Lowiana  (March  21) 
Encephalartos  Woodii,  (Hort.)  (May  2) 
H/Emanthus  Katherin/E  (February  1) 

L/Elia  anceps  Sanderiana  bearing  fifty-four  flowers  (April  4* 
Lilium  japonicum  (May  16) 
Montanoa  bipinnatifida  (January  18) 


Mos.€A  iridioides  (February  8) 

Pagoda  in  the  Royal  Gardens.  Kew  (March  28) 

Ptychoraphis  Siebertiana  (Hort.)  (April  25) 

Rhododendron  "  Dell  "  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  (May  23) 

Roof  garden  at  Cardiff  Castle  (May  30) 

Rose-garden  at  Manor  House,  Basingstoke  (January  11) 

Rufford  Abbey,  Ollerton,  view  in  the  "  Roman  "  garden  at  (April  18) 

St.    Mary    the    Virgin,    Oxford,    showing   the     creeper-clad     walls 

(February  15) 
Succulent  plants  used  for  furnishing  flower-beds  (February  22) 
Taplow  Court,  Bucks  (June  6) 
Vine  at  Hampton  Court,  the  (February  29) 
Vinery    in    Mr.   Knight's  garden  at    Mangere,  near  Auckland,   New 

Zealand   (January  25) 
Wynyard  Park,  flower  beds  at  (June  20) 


(For  List  of  General  Illustrations  in  the  text  see  next  page.) 
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LIST     OF     ILLUSTRATIONS 


Acacia   podalyriifolia,   a  flowering 

shoot  of,  11 
Ada  aurantiaca,  a  fine  plant  of,  247 
Adenium     obesum     growing    on    a 

rockery  in  Jamaica,  226 
Agave   ferox   in    flower   near   Nice, 

379 
Alexander,   H.   G.,  portrait  of,  5 
Androsace   imbricata   cultivated   in 

a  pot,  344 
Anthurium     Laucheanum     (Hort.), 

258 
Apples  hanging  on  the  tree  on  New 

Year's    Day,   245 
Araucaria  imbricata  at  Orsett  Hall 

gardens,  130 
Auricula   "  Phyllis,"   320 
Australian  garden,  view  in  an,  233 


B 

Beckett,   Edwin,  portrait  of,  6 
Begonia   Mrs.   Heal,   a  flower-spike 

of,   170 
Begonia  socotrana  hybrid   showing 

formation  of  tuber,  169 
Berlin  Botanical  Gardens,  views  in, 

326 
Boissier      Herbarium,      the,      near 

Geneva,  309 
LSranch     of    Cherry    affected     with 

Exoascus  cerasi,  210 
Brassica    crosses,    the    parents    and 

progeny  of  some,  58,  59,  92 
Bridge    spanning    the    lake    in    the 

Berlin   Botanical   Garden,  326 
Bromelia   tricolor    (Hort.),    a     new 

ornamental-leaved   plant,  261 
Broughton    Castle,    Oxon,    view    of 

the  Keep  at,  146 ;  flower-beds  at, 

147,  295 
Brussels   Sprout  with   Cabbage-like 

head,  58 
Bulbofhyllum    mirum,  348;  B.  cr- 

thoglossum,  406 


Cabbage  family,  results  of  some 
crosses  in  the,  58,  59,  92 

Campanula  fragilis,  378 

Cattleya  Mendellii,  "  Holford's 
variety,"  278 

Cedar  shoot  strangled  by  string, 
303 

Celastrus  articulatus,  a  flowering 
spray  of,  242 

Certificate  of  the  British  Gar- 
deners' Association,  91 

Chatsworth  House,  as  seen  from  the 
River   Derwent,   203 

Cherry  shoot  showing  leaves  af- 
fected with  Exoascus  minor,  209 

Cocus  nucifera,  a  golden-leafed 
form  of,  279 

(ncliaeum  (Croton)  Fred.  Sander, 
275 

Coleman,  William,  the  late,  143 

Columnea  magnifica,  a  flowering 
shoot  of,  66 

Compton  Place,  Eastbourne,  view 
in  the  gardens  at,  203 

Coomber,  Thomas,  portrait  of,  7 

Cortaderia  argentea,   195 

Crocuses  in  Waterlow  Park,  229 

Cyclamen  Mont  Blanc,  253 

Cypripedium  Minos,  Young's 
variety,  74  ;  C.  ventricosum  alba, 
414 


Darwixia     Hookeriana,     flowering 

shoots  of,  243 
Dendrobium    criniferum,    194;    D. 

Madonna?,    162 
Diacro-Cattleya  Colmania?,  114 
Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca,  364 
Dianthus  arboreus,  52 
Duquesnoy,  M.,  portrait  of,  285 


Epig.ea  repens  cultivated  in  a  pot, 

343 
Erythronium    giganteum,    212 ;     E. 

Hendersonii,  213 ;    E.   Hartwegii, 

215 
Exoascus   minor,   the   fructification 

of,  209 


Fasciation  in  a  shoot  of  Holly,  50 
Flower-bed  containing   Lilium  lon- 

giflorum  and  Ericas,  180 
Flower-beds    at    Broughton    Castle, 

Oxon,  295 
Flower    border    at    Rufford    Abbey 

gardens,   Ollerton,   Notts.,  250 
Franco  -  British       Exhibition,       the 

"Garden   Club"  building,   172 
I'yfe,  William,  portrait  of,  6 


Geneva,  the  Boissier  Herbarium, 
-309  ;  University  and  Natural  His- 
tory Museum,  310 

Ghent  International  Exhibition, 
views  in  the,  274,  283,  286  ;  visit 
of  King  Leopold  and  suite,  306 

Grafting,  examples  of  cleft,  crown, 
or  rind,  and  whip  or  tongue,  199 

Greyia  Sutherlandii,  inflorescence 
of,  138 


Helianthemum  roseum,  419 
Hippeastrums  exhibited  by  Messrs. 

Ker  &  Sons  at  the  Temple  Show, 

350 
Holly  shoot  showing  fasciation,  50 


Inn   in   which   the   first  exhibitions 
were  held  at  Ghent,  model  of,  283 
Iris   X   Amethyst,  386 


"  Japanese  "    garden     at     Rufford 

Abbey,  Ollerton,  249 
Jordan,  F.,  portrait  of,  7 
Juliania    adstringens,     a    flowering 

shoot  of,  and  floral  details,  99 


Kew,  the  Temperate  House,  201 
Kirk's  soil  tester,  43 


L-elio-Cattleva  "  Elva,"  Weston, 
birt  variety,  349 

Leonotis  Leonurus,  a  flowering 
shoot  of,  139 

Leura,  thtj  residence  of  T.  H. 
Payne,  -''"sq.,  at  Toorak,  near 
Melbourne,  Australia,  233 

Lewisia  (Calandrinia)  Cotyledon, 
342 

Libertia  grandiflora  flowering  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  2 

Lilium  longiflorum  eximium  asso- 
ciated in  a  flower-bed  with 
Ericas,  180 

Lopezia  lineata,  a  flowering  shoot 
and  floral  details  of,  294 

Luculia  gratissima,  12 

I.unt,  Thomas,  portrait  of,  6 


M 

Malvastrum    hypomadarum,    394 

Maps  showing  the  distribution  of 
Spartina,  34,  35 

Maxillaria  luteo-alba,  a  plant  of, 
with  70  flowers,   165 

Memorial  to  the  late  Comte  O.  de 
Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  284 

Mesembryanthemum  pyropeum,  42 

Miltonia  vexillaria  "  Virginale " 
from  Major  Holford's  collection, 
351  ;  M.  v.,  "Westdnbirt  variety," 
exhibited  at  the  Temple  Flower 
Show,  352 

Motor  van  constructed  for  convey- 
ing Grapes  to  market,  114;  for 
nurserymen,   65,   84,   100 

Myers,   Jonathan,   the   late,    192 


N 

Narcissus  "  Evangeline,"  227 
Narcissus  minor,  a  flower  of,  265 
New  Holland  plants,  an  exhibit  of, 

at  the  Ghent  Exhibition,  286 
Nuneham  Park,  the  Nymphaea  gar- 
den at,  9  ;  view  of  a  water-garden 
at,  21 
Xuttallia  cerasiformis,  flowers  and 
flowering  shoots  of,  266 ;  fruits 
of,  267 


Odontioda  Charlesworthii,  flowers 
of,  353;    O..  St.   Fuscien,  353 

Odontoglossum  X  ardentissimum 
"Madame  Vuylsteke,"  36;  O. 
crispum,  a  fine  plant  of,  4;  O.  c. 
"  Leonard  Perfect,"  321  ;  O.  c. 
"  Memoria  Battle  of  Waterloo," 
18;  O.  c.  "Perfect  Gem,"  239; 
O.  egregium  "  Madame  Jules  Hye 
de  Crom,"  362;  O.  Lairessei, 
328;  O.  MacNabianum,  45;  O. 
percultum  var.  J.  R.  Roberts, 
395 ;  O.  Phoebe,  421  ;  O.  X 
maculatissimum,  362;  O.  Wilcke- 
anum  imperiale,  287 

Odontonia  x   Lairesseae,  329 

Orchid  parasite,  a  new,  313 

Orsett  Hall,   Grays,  129 


Pampas  Grass,  the,  195 

Passiflora    alata,    187 ;    P.    ccerulea 

"  Constance  Elliott,"  186;  P.  viti- 

folia,  187 
Pear  Blickling,  122 
Pereskia     Godseffiana     (Hort.)      as 

shown    at  the   Ghent    Exhibition, 

260 
Vhiladelphus  grandiflorus  laxus,  82 
Philodendron    Ilsemanii    (Hort.)    as 

shown   at   the   Ghent   Exhibition, 

289 
Pinanga      Micholitzii      (Hort.)      as 

shown  at   the   Ghent   Exhibition, 

259 
Piptanthus  nepalensis,  a  flowering 

shoot  of,   178 
Plants  in  tubs  on  a  terrace  wall,  68 
Pollen  grains  of  species  and  varie- 
ties of   Potatos,   155 
Polystichum  angustifolium  divisilo- 

bum   densum,   381  ;    P.    falcatum 

var.   Mayi,  312 
Pot   vines   as  cultivated   in   Cardiff 

Castle   Gardens,   163 
Primulas    in    Messrs.    J.    Carter    & 

Co.'s  nursery,  171 
Prunus  tomentosa,   flowering  shoot 

of,  296  ;  fruits  of,  297 


Rhododendron  Countess   of    Had- 

dington,    197 
Rhododendrons    at    Kew    Gardens, 

333 
Rockery    in    the    Berlin    Botanical 

Garden,  326 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  ivory 

ticket  of  former  years,  234 
Ruellia  macrantha,  27 
Rufford      Abbey,    Ollerton,    flower 

border     at,     250 ;     view     in     the 

Japanese  garden,  249 


Saxifraga  hypnoides,  a  flowering 
plant  of,  302 

Saxifraga  X   Petraschii,  277 

Shortia  uniflora  on  a  rock  garden. 
220,  221 

Silene  pendula  compacta  as  a  bed- 
ding plant,  345 

Soil  tester,  Kirk's  patent,  43 

Solanum  etuberosum,  155  ;  S.  Com- 
mersonii,  154  ;  S.  C.  Violet,  154  ; 
S.  tuberosum,  154 

Sophronites  grandiflora,  a  remark- 
able plant  of,  281 

Spartina  stricta  and  S.  Townsendii, 
mud-binding  grasses,  33 

Spiraea  Aitchisonii,  397  ;  S.  arguta, 
398;  S.  bracteata,  399;  S.  cane- 
scens,  90  ;  S.  japonica  Bumalda, 
416  ;  S.  I.indleyana,  415  ;  S.  sali- 
cifolia,  417 

Stachyurus  praecox,  leaf  and 
flowering  spray  of,  196 

Stanhopea  oculata,  a  finely-flowered 
plant  of,  19 

Steam-tractor  for  conveying  pro- 
duce to  market,  101  ;  laden  for 
market,  117;  returning  with 
manure,  117 


"Tally,"   used  by   th»  R.H.S.   in 

former  years,  234 
Taplow  Court,   Bucks,  Tiew  in  the 

gardens  at,  373 
Temperate  House,  the,  in  the  Royal 

Gardens,  Kew,  201 
Temple  Flower  Show,  Tiews  in  the, 

358,  365,  371,  375 
Tenthecoris  bicolor,  an  insect  pest 

of   Orchids,   313 
Tropaeolum,       a       double-flowered 

311 


University   and    Natural     History 
Museum  at  Geneva,  310 


Vanda   Watsonii,    a    fine    plant   of, 

131 
Viburnum     Carlesii,     a     flowering 

shoot  of  and  floral  details,  346 
Vines    cultivated    in   pots,    162 


W 

Water-garden  at   Nuneham   Park, 

the,  9,  21 
Whitton,  James,  portrait  of,  7 
Window-washing  appliance,  a  new, 

173 
Witches'  Broom  on  the  Cherry.  210 


Zephiranthee  aurca,  405 
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Luculia  eratissima 
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WINTER-FLOWERING 
CARNATIONS. 

INTER-FLOWERING,"  or,  more 
correctly  perhaps,  "  perpetual 
flowering  "  Carnations,  are  in  no 
sense  novelties  in  British  gardens  where, 
for  many  years  past,  the  best  productions 
of  France,  Germany,  and  England  have 
been  cultivated.  To-day  however,  the  great 
majority  of  the  varieties  that  have  emanated 
from  the  above-named  sources  appeal  to  us 
rather  as  incidents  in  the  past  history  of  a 
flower  that  now  impresses  the  beholder  by  its 
beauty,  its  boldness,  and  its  increasing  utililv. 
Most  of  the  modern  varieties  have  been  raised 
in  America,  a  small  minority  being  produc- 
tions of  well-known  growers  in  the  British 
Isles.  A  representative  set  of  good  American 
varieties  are  exemplified  in  such  as  Enchant- 
ress, Robert  Craig,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Law- 
son,  and  White  Perfection.  Well-grown 
specimens  of  these  dominate  any  exhibit  of 
these  Carnations,  catching  and  holding  the 
attention.  Such  a  collection  affords  an  ex- 
cellent proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in 
a  few  years  from  small  beginnings.  Who, 
for  example,  a  decade  and  a  half  ago  when 
the  well-known  American  variety  Wm.  Scott 
made   its   appearance   in   this   country  would 


have  dreamed  of  what  was  to  follow  in  a  few 
years?  Crude  in  colour,  and,  from  the  Eng- 
lish florists'  standard,  rough  and  worthless, 
many  people  said  they  had  thrown  better 
Carnations  to  the  rubbish  heap.  In  Covent 
Garden  market  it  was  openly  despised.  It 
so  happened,  however,  that  this  variety  ap- 
peared at  an  opportune  moment,  just  when 
that  universally  popular  kind,  Miss  Joliffe, 
was  failing  everywhere  in  its  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  filling  with  consterna- 
tion the  minds  of  those  growers  who  for 
years  previously  had  made  a  leading  feature 
of  this  variety.  With  plants  of  Miss  Joliffe 
dying  in  this  manner  the  unpleasant  prospect 
of  empty  glasshouses  presented  itself,  and 
Win,  Scott,  which  had  reached  England  and 
was  reputed  to  be  of  good  constitution,  was 
installed  in  its  place  till,  as  many  observed, 
"  something  better  should  turn  up."  The 
florist  or  decorator  was  not  long  before  he 
discovered  that  if  flowers  of  Wm.  Scott 
were  magenta  coloured  when  seen  in  daylight 
this  became  toned  to  a  warm  rosy  pink  shade 
under  artificial  light,  remaining,  however, 
much  brighter  and  more  showy  than  any 
Other  variety  of  Carnation  existing  at  that 
time.  Free  and  profuse  in  flowering,  and  of 
good  constitution,  the  variety  held  its  own 
until  "  Mrs.  T.  W.  Law  sun  "  was  introduced 
to  this  country,  and  to  this  variety  rather  than 
its  forerunners  is  due  the  great  popularity  of 
the  American  Carnation  as  we  know  it  to- 
day. Disappointing  as  first  seen  by  reason  of 
its  indifferent  form  and  colour,  the  variety 
has  since  been  r<  garded  more  favourably,  and 
at  the  present  time  and  for  some  years  past 
has  been  grown  in  vast  quantities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  blooms  for  cutting.  Curiously 
enough,  this  variety  gained  an  "  Award  of 
Merit  "  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Soi  u  tj 
when  first  shown  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  but  the  equally  beautiful  variety  En- 
chantress did  not  succeed  on  its  first  appear- 
ing  before  that   body. 

It  was  "  Mrs.  T.  W.  Laws,,,,  "  that 
caused  the  change  in  the  cultivation  of  Carna- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the 
method  of  allowing  one  flower  only  to  de- 
velop on  each  stem.  The  change  was  radical 
and  its  importance  great,  and  the  Carnation 
rapidly  became  one  of  the  most  important  and 
highly  favoured  of  all  winter  flowers.  It 
was  during  one  of  his  visits  to  this  country 
that  Mr.  A.  Herrington,  of  Madison,  New 
Jersey,  said  to  the  writer,  looking  at  some 
poor  examples  of  the  flowers  of  these  Carna- 
tions at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  R.H.S.  : 
"  The  more  I  see  of  the  American  Carnation 
in  England,  the  more  I  see  it  requires 
America's  sun."  To-day,  however,  the 
flowers  usually  seen  greatly  surpass  those 
referred  to,  both  in  size  and  colour.  At  the 
same  time,  they  suffer  materially  from  the 
effects  of  fog  and  equally  so  from  the  dark 
and  sunless  days.  How  much  damage  a  few 
hours'  fog  may  cause  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated, and  to  a  large  extent  it  will  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  fog,  its  duration,  and 
not  bast  upon  the  state  of  the  flower  buds 
at  the  moment.  It  is  during  the  nascent 
period  of  the  petals  that  the  Carnation  suffers 
most  severely.  How  penetrating  the  influ- 
ences of  fog  really  arc  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  young  petals,  but  care- 
fully enclosed  within  the  calyx,  that  suffer 
most   of   all,   and    for   weeks  afterwards   the 


effects  of  a  bad  fog  may  be  seen  in  the  open- 
ing flowers.  In  America,  bright  sunlight  and 
sunheat  stimulates  the  plant  day  by  day,  and 
healthy  examples  develop  their  flowers 
readily.  In  England,  Carnations  suffer  from 
absence  of  sunlight,  quite  apart  from  the 
losses  entailed  by  fogs.  From  the  grower's 
point  of  view,  the  chief  remedy — when 
we  remember  that  it  is  the  backward 
buds  that  suffer  most — is  to  so  time  his  crops 
by  stopping  and  other  means  that  the  flower 
buds  will  be  fully  formed  before  the  arrival 
of  the  shorter  days  and  the  worst  period  of 
fogs.  In  this  way  his  losses  may  be  lessened 
to  some  extent. 

In  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  in  low-lying 
districts  adjacent  to  large  rivers,  and  in  those 
areas  usually  affected  by  fogs  some  such 
method  of  reducing  the  losses  should  be 
adopted.  A  problem  as  yet  unsolved  is  how  to 
keep  the  fog  or  the  influence  of  its  poisoned 
vapour  from  entering  the  glasshouses,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  practical  method  has 
been  devised.  Practical  men  might  try  the 
effect  of  heavy,  wetted,  roller  blinds  upon  the 
glass,  or  the  still  more  simple  expedient  of 
perforated  water  pipes  attached  to  either  side 
of  the  ridge  of  the  house  for  the  purpose  of 
spraying  water  on  to  the  glass,  with  a  view 
to  hermetically  sealing  the  glass  laps  against 
the  fog.  Should  this  be  found  to  modify  an 
attack  of  the  fog  so  far  as  the  roof  glass  is 
concerned,  there  yet  remains  the  ends  of  the 
houses,  with  the  doors,  &c,  to  treat  success- 
fully. I  lure,  perhaps,  some  method  of  glaz- 
ing could  be  adopted  to  render  these  portions 
of  the  building  more  distinctly  airtight. 

Generally  speaking,  the  varieties  whose 
flowers  have  much  blue  in  their  composition 
suffer  the  most  quickly,  and  of  these  C.  R. 
Dana,  \elson  Fisher,  and  Wm.  Scott  are 
examples.  Aristocrat  (see  fig.  175  in  the 
issae  for  December  21),  a  novelty  of  the 
moment,  is  of  the  same  type  of  colour, 
and,  so  far  as  present  experience  goes,  pro- 
mises to  be  a  notorious  flower  in  this  respect, 
for  it  becomes  discoloured  when  exception- 
ally young.  It  is  an  unfortunate  failing  in 
an  otherwise  good  and  shapely  flower.  Most 
of  the  scarlet-coloured  varieties  and  the  crim- 
son-scarlet shades  more  particularly  than  the 
bright  scarlet  shades,  become  bleached  as 
the  result  of  fog  and  the  long-continued  ab- 
sence of  sunlight.  What  happens  in  their 
case  is  that  the  more  intense  colouring  either 
remains  developed,  or  that  this  brighter  tone 
is  afterwards  destroyed,  and  much  slate  col- 
our appears  instead,  giving  a  dulness  and 
inferiority   to  the   bloom. 

All  scarlet  flowers  appear  to  suffer  most 
when  strong  chemical  manures  have  been 
employed  in  their  cultivation.  Some  of  the 
maroon-crimson  shades  as  The  President  re. 
fuse  to  develop  in  winter  time,  and  the 
crumpled  bundle  of  petals  will  not  unfold. 
White-flowered  kinds  and  the  pink  shad's 
suffer  the  least  discoloration,  but  such  full- 
petalled  varieties  as  Enchantress  require  a 
very  long  time  to  expand;  the  well-known 
variety  Fair  Maid,  with  its  fewer  petals  and 
smaller  flowers,  being  preferred  in  some  in- 
stances because  it  opens  so  much  more  freely 
and  quickly. 

These  facts  naturally  lead  to  the  question  of 
the  improvement  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
future.  So  far  as  Engl  Mid  is  concerned,  the 
ideal  variety  for  winter-flowering  will  be  that 
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having  comparatively  few  petals,  and  in 
which  the  petals  are  of  a  large  uniform  size 
right  to  the  centre.  Such  a  flower  in  arti- 
ficial heat  will  move  easily  and  readily,  and 
the  variety  whose  flowers  do  this  prove  most 
profitable  to  the  grower.  Market  salesmen 
and  others  who  do  not  grow  Carnations  con- 
sider the  highest-priced  flowers  as  those  best 
worth  growing,  openly  condemning  other 
kinds.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  largest 
growers  still  cling  to  the  old  types,  Win. 
Scott  for  example,  may  to  some  extent  prove 
the  contrary.  It  is  not  always  the  variety 
whose  flowers  realise  the  highest  prices  in 
the  market  that  yields  the  best  returns  to  the 
cultivator,  but  rather  the  variety  that  opens 
quickly  and  flowers  profusely  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  The  grower  for  market  has 
to  consider  not  what  price  he  gets  per  bloom, 
or  for  a  few  dozens  on  the  market,  but  the 
value  of  all  he  can  produce  from  every  square 
yard  of  glass  at  home.  Whether  a  variety 
may  prove  profitable  or  otherwise  depends  not 
a  little  upon  its  perpetual  habit  of  growth 
and  profuse  flowering.  This  idea  of  per- 
petual flowering  is  more  interesting  to  the 
British  than  the  American  grower.  Already 
there  are  those  who  begin  to  doubt  if  White 
Perfection  will  prove  profitable.  Why?  Be- 
cause at  flowering  time  its  stems  are  prac- 
tically bare  of  shoots  or  growths  to  continue 
the  flowering,  hence  a  wait  of  three  or  four 
months  is  necessary  before  there  will  be  an- 
other crop  of  flowers.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that 
a  larger  number  of  smaller-sized  blooms 
would  be  better.  Generally  speaking,  varie- 
ties of  the  "  Lawson  "  type  are  much  in 
favour  for  their  profuse  flowering.  Speaking 
of  this  as  a  type,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  American  raisers  have  given  us  many 
of  their  "  pink  "  varieties,  as  yet  they  have 
not  given  us  a  good  long-stemmed  kind  of 
the  exquisite  pink  tone  of  the  old  Miss  Jolilic. 
That  most  recent  pink  variety  "  Winsor  "  is 
not  only  obviously  of  the  Lawson  type,  but  it 
is  a  pink  with  the  cerise  of  Lawson  taken  out 
of  it.  It  must,  however,  at  once  be  said  that 
all  of  this  shade  of  colour  show  up  splendidly 
under  artificial  light,  and  this,  from  the  deco- 
rative point  of  view,  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. 

Other  qualities  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
raiser  of  new  kinds  include  that  of  rigidity  of 
stem,  and  while  some  varieties  are  altogether 
too  weak,  others  appear  to  be  too  rigid  and 
erect.  Nonsense !  I  hear  someone  say,  but 
I  refer  entirely  to  the  long-stem  flowers,  and 
the  longest  of  these  in  particular  when  used 
full  length  on  a  table  for  example  but  reveals 
the  back  view  of  a  very  handsome  flower. 
Moreover,  the  too  rigid  stem  does  not  lend 
itself  to  the  most  graceful  work,  and  in  the 
near  future  the  ideal  stem  will  be  that  which 
presents  the  flower  to  good  view  by  a  graceful 
arch  of  the  upper  8  inches  or  io  inches  of  its 
stem.  The  shorter-stemmed  "  Lawsons," 
rigid  as  thev  are  beyond  comparison,  are 
valuable  by  reason  of  their  shortness.  On  the 
contrary,  where  >tems  are  2i  feet  or  3  feet 
long  the  rigidity  has  its  drawbacks.  In  these 
directions  there  is  abundant  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  Carnation,  and  if  to  these 
qualities  could  be  added  the  capacity  to  with- 
stand the  so-called  "rust"  (Helminthospo- 
rium  echinulatum),  a  great  work  will  have 
be  1  u  accomplished.  E.  II.  Jenkins,  Hampton 
Hill. 


LIBERTIA    GRANDIFLORA. 

The  genus  Libertia  consists  of  eight  species 
confined  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  S. 
America.  Most  of  the  species  have  been  in  cul- 
tivation from  time  to  time,  but  are  still  rare 
in  gardens.  They  are  all  of  very  easy  culture, 
thriving  best  where  they  can  obtain  an  abun- 
dance of  moisture  at  the  roots  at  all  times. 
The  subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration  is 
the  best  of  the  genus  for  garden  purposes,  al- 
though the  nearly-allied  L.  ixioides  is  almost  as 
valuable.  L.  grandiflora  is  a  native  of  New  Zea- 
land, being  fairly  common  throughout  both  the 
north  and  south  islands  from  North  Cape  to 
Otago.  The  elegant  and  free-flowering  habit 
of  the  plant,  combined  with  its  beautiful  pure 
white  flowers,  should  appeal  to  all  plant  lovers. 
The  plant  is  of  good  constitution,  and  does  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  fastidious  as  to  soil,  and  it 
seldom  fails  to  produce  an  abundant  supply  of 
flowers  each  summer  when  once  it  has  become 
established.  In  7ery  cold  districts  it  is  best  treated 


NOVELTIES    OF    1907. 

The  past  year  has  been  prolific  in  the  pro- 
duction of  good  new  plants,  all  branches  of 
floriculture  being  well  reinforced,  and  especially 

THE  ORCHIDS. 
In  this  class  the  home-raised  seedlings  have 
taken  the  greater  part  of  the  awards  of  the 
Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  although  there  is  distinct  evidence  that 
pretty  species  and  interesting  Orchids  of  the 
class  denominated  "  botanical  "  are  steadily  in- 
creasing in  favour  ;  and  that  albinos,  and  especi- 
ally white  Cattleyas,  still  meet  with  the  same 
appreciation  as  formerly. 

Major  G.  L.  Holfoed,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Wes- 
tonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  has 
in  1907  created  a  record,  having  secured  the 
Veitchian  Cup  at  the  Temple,  and  on  other 
occasions  two  Gold  Medals,  two  Silver  Medals, 
and  for  culture  two  Silver-Gilt  Lindley  Medals, 
and  four  Cultural  Commendations ;  while  his 
new  plants,  chiefly  raised  at  Westonbirt,  ob- 
tained 14  First-Class  Certificates  and  16  Awards 
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as  a  greenhouse  plant,  as  it  thrives  well  under 
pot  culture.  In  common  with  so  many  species 
of  New  Zealand  plants,  it  is  injured  by  severe 
frosts,  and  for  this  reason,  if  planted  out  in  the 
open  border,  it  should  be  afforded  some  protection 
during  severe  weather.  When  once  established, 
it  is  best  left  alone  for  a  number  of  years,  as  it 
resents  any  interference  with  the  roots.  The  in- 
florescence is  an  elongated  panicle,  carried  well 
above  the  foliage  to  a  height  of  2  to  3  feet, 
and  consisting  of  numerous  peduncled  umbels, 
bearing  clusters  of  five  to  ten  pure  white,  shortly 
pedicelate  flowers,  1  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 
The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  yellow,  dividing  loculi- 
cidally  into  three  valves,  and  encloses  numerous 
bright,  orange-coloured  seeds  which  remain  on 
the  plant  for  several  weeks  before  falling,  thus 
producing  a  most  beautiful  effect.  The  foliage 
is  grass-like  in  habit,  rigid,  linear,  1  to  2J  feet 
long,  J  to  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  dark 
green  in  colour.    C.  P.  Jia-ffill. 


of  Merit.  The  best  of  these  fine  novelties  were 
Cattleya  Fabia  gigantea,  C.  fulvescens,  Wes- 
tonbirt variety,  C.  Germania  superba,  C.  Hardy- 
ana,  Westonbirt  variety,  all  noble  flowers  of  fine 
colour  ;  C.  labiata  Purity,  the  best  pure  white 
variety  yet  flowered ;  Brasso-Laslio-Cattleya 
Rowena,  Leelio-Cattleya  Golden  Glory,  Miltonia 
vexillaria,  Westonbirt  variety,  and  Cattleya 
Mossias  Princess  of  Wales,  three  fine  plants  being 
exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show ;  Sophro-Laelia- 
Phroso  superba,  Sophro-Lselio-Cattleya  Phyllis, 
and  S.-L.-C.  Medea,  all  richly-coloured  flowers  ; 
Laelio-Cattleya  Baroness  Schroder,  Westonbirt 
variety  ;  L.-C.  Ganymede,  L.-C.  Ortrude,  L.-C. 
Berthe  Fournier  var.  tigrina,  Odontoglossum 
Lady  Howick,  a  very  distinct  and  pretty 
hybrid  ;  O.  crispum  Rosemary,  a  grand  form  of 
the  white  type  ;  Brasso-Cattleya  H.  G.  Alexan- 
der (C.  citrina  X  B.  Digbyana),  a  very  remark- 
able cross  of  distinct  features ;  several  good 
new  Cypripediums,   Cattleyas,   &c. 
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J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  whose  collection 
has  developed  so  remarkably  during  the  last 
few  years,  secured  First-Class  Certificates  for 
the  stately  and  extremely  rare  Arachnanthe 
Rohaniana,  Cymbidium  insigne,  Glebelands 
variety,  the  handsome  Brasso-Cattleya  Digby- 
ano-Schroderae,  Fowler's  variety  ;  the  charming 
Brasso-Lajlio-Cattleya  Fowleri,  which  is  unique 
in  colour  ;  and  Sophro-Cattleya  eximia,  Fowler's 
variety ;  Awards  of  Merit  for  Odontoglossum 
Alicia?  and  the  large  and  finely-shaped  Cypri- 
pedium  Ernest  Read  ;  and  a  Botanical  Certifi- 
cate for  the  rare  Catasetum  laminatum.  The 
superbly-blotched  Odontoglossum  crispum  low- 
lerianum  also  flowered  in  the  Glebelands  collec- 
tion, and  was  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners' 
i  'hronicle,  May  4,  p.  278. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  still  remains  true  to  the 
species,  both  showy  and  curious,  and  he  adds  to 
his  famous  collection,  which  has  always  been 
the  most  interesting  and  varied  in  existence, 
anything  that  is  new  and  rare.  At  the  same  lime, 
good  hybrids  are  not  despised  at  Burford.  The 
species  for  which  Awards  were  secured  during 
1907  were  the  fine  Dendrobium  regium,  which 
secured  a  First-Class  Certificate ;  Habenaria 
Uganda?,  a  very  remarkable  African  species ; 
Cirrhopetalum  gracillimum,  and  C.  Makoyanum, 
both  graceful  species  ;  Hartwegia  purpurea,  Epi- 
dendrum  campylostalix,  and  the,  large  and 
singular  Bulbophyllum  longisepalum,  for  which 
Mr.  White  was  voted  a  Cultural  Commendation, 
the  specimen  having  14  large  purple  and  white 
flowers,  each  nearly  6  inches  in  length. 

From  the  Right  Honble.  Lord  Rothschild's 
gardens,  Tring  Park,  Tring  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Dye),  the 
Honble.  Walter  Rothschild  also  showed  some 
remarkable  and  rare  species,  including  Lisso- 
chilus  giganteus,  the  handsome  Stanhopea  platy- 
ceras,  Plocoglottis  Lowii,  Eulophia  ensata, 
Bulbophyllum  galbinum,  Ancistrochilus  Roths- 
childianus,  and  other  new  species  have  flowered 
at  Tring  Park,  and  some  of  them  have  been  illus- 
trated in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Baron  Sir  II.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  in  Odontoglossum  John 
Clarke,  which  obtained  a  First-Class  Certificate 
on  November  26,  showed  one  of  the  finest  hybr'd 
Odontoglossums  of  the  season. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park, 
Reigate  (gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  from  his  splen- 
didly-grown collection,  has  produced  as  home- 
raised  novelties  the  handsome  Laelio-Cattleya 
Epicasta  "  The  Premier,"  the  large-flowered 
Ccelogyne  Colmanii,  Spathoglottis  Colmanii 
aurea,  Phaio-Calanthe  Colmanii  and  its  variety 
rosea ;  and  the  pretty  purple-spotted  Brasso- 
<  attleva  Mary ;  and  of  species  the  neat  little 
Cirrhopetalum  retusiusculum  and  Acineta 
Humboldtii  Colmanii. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Wok- 
ing (gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  great  in  good  Cypri- 
pediums,  and  especially  in  hybrids  of  C.  l'air- 
rieanum,  secured  Awards  of  Merit  for  C.  Mrs. 
Francis  Wellesley  (Sanderianum  X  Gowerianum 
magnificum),  a  very  beautiful  hybrid,  and,  un- 
like most  other  hybrids  of  C.  Sanderianum,  a 
very  free  grower.  Also  the  ruby-purple  C. 
Tautzianum  nigricans,  the  finely-coloured  C. 
Dicksonianum,  and  Cattleya  Mendelii  Francis 
Wellesley. 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate 
'(gr.  Mr.  G.  G.  Whitelegge),  received  a  First- 
Class  Certificate  for  Cattleya  Trianaei  The  Pre- 
mier, one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  coloured 
varieties,  and  Awards  of  Merit  for  C.  T. 
Mporeana,  with  a  deep  claret-crimson  lip;  the 
fin  white  C.  labiata  Daphne,  and  Augusta  ;  and 
the  handsome  Odontoglossum  venustulum 
Apollo. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  who  recently  showed 
some  good  results  of  attempting  to  improve  on 
the  favourite  Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderae, 
secured  Awards  for  the  fine  yellow  C.  Sanacderae 


superbum  ;    C.   Nandii,   Low's  variety ;    and   C. 
Winifred  Hollington,  Cookson's  variety. 

Other  gentlemen  who  have  received  honours 
for  novelties  during  the  year  are  F.  M.  Ogilvie, 
Esq.,  The  Shrubbery,  Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balm- 
forth),  for  Odontoglossum  crispum  xanthotes 
"White  Lady"  and  Sophro-Laelia  Gratrixiae 
magnifica  ;  F.  J.' Hanbury,  Esq.,  for  the  very 
fine  Oncidium  leucochilum  "  Mrs.  F.  J.  Han- 
Imry  "  ;  H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Day),  for 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Lily  Bourdas,  O.  arden- 
tissimum  "  Herbert  Goodson,"  and  Cattleya 
Alicia;  ;  J.  S.  Moss,  Esq.,  Bishop's  Waltham,  for 
the  handsomely-blotched  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum Mossii ;  F.  Ducane  Godman,  Esq.,  Hor- 
sham (jr.  Mr.  Moody),  for  Maxillaria  grandi- 
flora  and  Lycaste  Bailiae,  South  Lodge  variety  ; 
C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham 
(gr.  Mr.  Duncan),  Laelio-Cattleya  Lawrie  and 
Odontoglossum  Othello;  W.  THOMPSON,  Esq., 
Walton  Grange  (gr.  Mr.  Stevens),  for  Odonto- 
glossum Thcmpsonianum  superbum. 

D)  IS.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks 
gr.  Mr.  Stables),  has,  during  the  year,  flowered 
1  new  and  interesting  hybrid  Odontoglos- 
sums, the  finest  of  which,  O.  Queen  Alexandra, 
var.  Carmen,  ranks  with  the  best  yet  pro- 
duced. 

Nurserymen. 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans  and 
Bruges,  have,  during  the  past  year,  exhibited 
many  new  Orchids,  obtaining  First-Class  Certi- 
ficates for  Odontoglossum  Prince  Edward  of 
Wales,  O.  crispum  xanthotes,  White's  variety  ; 
and  O.  c.  Solum,  all  good,  and  the  last-named 
unique  in  its  distinctive  charai  ters,  and  likely 
to  remain  so.  Awards  of  Merit  were  secured 
for  Dendrobium  chryseum  giganteum,  Laelio- 
Cattleya  The  Duchess,  and  the  very  handsome 
Cypripedium  Fairrieanum  "  Black  Prince." 
Some  of  the  best  of  Messrs.  Sanders'  other 
novelties,  which  have  been  illustrated  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  are  the  finely-blotched 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Lord  Cromer,  O.  c. 
Prince  of  Asturias,  O.  Wattianum  princeps,  O. 
crispo-Harryanum  F.  Sander,  and  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Rajah,  a  grand  hybrid,  with  flowers  of 
a  golden  hue  delicately  tinged  and  veined  with 
'irple. 

is.  Ciiarlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, showed  one  of  the  best  new  plants  of  the 
year  in  the  scarlet  Odontioda  Bradshawiae,  with 
which  they  secured  the  first  First-Class  Certifi- 
cate of  the  year  on  January  8.  Other  awards 
were  obtained  for  Dendrobium  regium,  Mil- 
tonia  Schroderiana,  Heaton  variety  ;  the  ex- 
ly   rare   Angraecum    1! -■>  Li,    the   richly- 

coloured  Sophro-Cattleya  Antiochus,  and  the 
very  singular  Polycycnis  Charlesworthii,  while 
of  their  many  other  novelties  remarked  during 
the  year  may  be  mentioned  the  heavily-blotched 
Odontoglossum  crispum  heatonense,  one  of  a 
small  batch  of  home-raised  seedlings  ;  and  of 
the  many  new  hybrids,  the  pretty  O.  Phcebe  mag- 
nificum. Messrs,  Charlesworth  were  also 
awarded  a  First-Class  Certificate  on  Decem- 
ber 31  for  Odontioda  Craveniana. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  have  for  their 
best  the  fine  Brasso-Catt.-Laelia  Veitchii  and 
Cattleya  Iris  His  Majesty,  both  of  which  re- 
ceived First-Class  Certificates  ;  the  remarkable 
Cypripedium  tibeticum,  and  the  floriferous  Den- 
drobium Wilsonii. 

Other  novelties  which  have  secured  award- 
during  1907  are  the  fine  Odontoglossum  arden- 
tissimum  Robsoniae,  from  Mr.  Robson,  Altrin- 
cham  ;  Cymbidium  Colmaniae,  Edenside  variety, 
from  Mr.  J.\s.  Douglas  ;  Laelia  anceps  Schro- 
derae  "  Grace  Ruby  "  and  Odontoglossum  Pes<  a- 
torei  ornatum,  from  Messrs.  McBean  ;  and  the 
large  and  beautiful  Ccelogyne  asperata,  shown 
bv  Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  and 
which,  although  known  for  many  years,  is  still 
rare.  Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  also  flowered  for 
the  first  time  the  pretty  Javan  Cirrhopetalum  bi- 
florum,  and  some  other  interesting  plants. 


Continental  Novelties. 

M.  Charles  Vuylsteke,  Loochristi,  Ghent, 
has  added  to  his  credit  some  marvellous  hybrid 
Odontoglossums,  several  of  those  shown  at  the 
Temple  Show  being  unique  in  colour,  the  blotch- 
ings  having  a  dark  violet  shade.  Three  First- 
Class  Certificates  were  secured  on  that  occasion, 
viz.,  for  Odontoglossum  gandavense,  O.  ex- 
imium  "King  of  England,"  and  O.  coeruleum  ; 
awards  being  also  obtained  for  O.  caloglossum 
and   O.    Ruby. 

M.  A.  A.  Pf.eters,  Brussels,  showed  the  I  i  ■ 
Cymbidium  Humboltii  at  Holland  House,  and 
on  other  occasions  the  white-petalled  ('attleva 
Warscewiczii  Madame  Valcke,  and  the  (ire 
Odontoglossum   Lambeauianum,   var.    Idol. 

M.  Graire  secured  a  First-Class  Certifi- 
cate for  his  pretty  dark-red  Odont.oda  De\os- 
siana ;  M.  Lambeau  for  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
Lambeau's  variety ;  and  Laelio-Cattleya  Clive 
Lambeau's   variety. 

M.  Chas.  Maron  showed  Brasso-Cattleya 
Lido;  M.  Jules  Hye  de  Crom,  the  white  Mil- 
tonia vexillaria  Lambeauiana ;  M.  Theodore 
Pauwels,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Orchid  Villa 
variety  ;  and  Messrs.  Linden,  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Roi  d'Angleterre,  and  several  other  fine, 
home-raised,  blotched  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossum crispum. 

The  following  new  or  rare  Orchids  have  been 
illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  1907  : — 

Ancistrochilus  Rothschildianus,  Jan.  26,  p.  50. 

Ancistrochilus  Thompsonianus  (for  compari- 
son),   Jan.    26,    p.    51. 

Ansellia  gigantea,  June  8,  p.  362. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Rajah,  June  1,   p.  351. 

Brasso- Laelio-Cattleya  Fowleri,  May  11,  p.  303. 

Bulbophyllum  galbinum,  July  20,  p.  42. 

Bulbophyllum  longisepalum,  Sep.  21,  p.  211. 

Cattleya  Warscewiczii  (Holford's  specimen), 
supp.,   Nov.  2. 

Ccelogyne  Colmanii,  Feb.  16,  p.  108. 

Cypripedium  Actaeus  Langleyense,  Jan.  5, 
p.   12. 

Cypripedium  i  alifornicum,  June  29,  p.  418. 

Cypripedium  Morganiae  (specimen),  Feb.  2, 
p.   66. 

Cypripediums  (Mr.  Drewett's),  Feb.  16,  p.  99. 

Dendrobium  acuminatum,  Sep.  21,  p.  210. 

Dendrobium  fusiforme,  May  25,  p.  337. 

Dendrobium   regium,   Aug.   17,   p.    122. 

Grammatophyllum  speciosum  at  Peradeniya, 
Aug.  31,  pp.  169,  170. 

I  i  lio-Cattleya  elegans  (specimen),  supp:, 
(  i   I.   5. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Golden  Glory,  June  1,  p.  377. 

Neobenthamia  gracilis,  Aug.  31,  p.  174. 

Odontioda  Bradshawiae,  Jan.  19,  p.  36. 

Odontoglossum  Aliciae,  Jan.   12,  p.  26. 

Odontoglossum  Beautc  Celeste,  Jan.  26,  p.  59. 

Odontoglossum  caloglossum,   Feb.  2,  p.  76. 

Odontoglossum  crispo-Harryanum  F.  Sander, 
March  2,   p.    142. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Fowlerianum,  May 
4,  p.   278 

Odontoglossum  crispum  heatonense,  Juno  22, 
p.   409. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Lord  Cromer,  June  1, 
p.  352. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Prince  of  Asturias, 
June  1,  p.  353. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Rosemary,  April  6,  p. 
217. 

Odontoglossum  John  Clarke,  Nov.  30,  p.  380. 

Odontoglossum  Prince  Edward  of  Wales, 
May  11,  p.  302. 

Odontoglossum  Phcebe  magnificum,  June  1,  p. 
355. 

Odontoglossum  Queen  Alexandra,  var.  Car- 
men, July  7,  p.   13. 

Odontoglossum  Ruby,  Feb.  2,  p.  76. 
Odontoglossum  Wattianum  princeps,  March  2, 
p.  135. 

Tleione  yunnanensis,   March  9,  p.    152. 
Sophro-Laelia  Phroso  superba,  May  4,  p    •    I 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    ROSARY. 


CULTURAL  HINTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF 
JANUARY. 

The  severe  weather  has  rendered  it  necessary 
to  make  provision  for  covering  and  soiling  up 
all  standard  and  dwarf  plants  of  tender  varie- 
ties. I  trust  the  advice  given  last  month  as  to 
the  advantage  of  autumn  planting  has  been 
acted  upon,  because  spring-planting  Roses  are 
apt  to  make  top  growth  first  and  roots  after- 
wards.  Examine  the  early-planted  Roses  and 
Rose  cuttings  that  are  likely  to  become  loosened 
by  the  shrinking  of  the  soil  or  by  frost,  and 
carefully  tread  the  soil  about  the  roots  row 
by  row.  This  will  also  include  standard  and 
dwarf  Briars,  Manetti  and  De  la  Grifferie  stocks 
and  cuttings.  Afterwards  apply  a  fresh  mulch 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  atmospheric  temperature  of  the  forcing 
house  may  now  be  raised  to  55°  during  the 
day  time,  and  when  the  weather  is  favourable 
more  air  can  be  given  on  the  south  and  west 
sides  of  the  house.  An  occasional  syringing 
during  bright  weather,  and  damping  of  the 
ground  surfaces  in  dull  weather  will  be  valuable 
as  helping  to  maintain  a  humid  atmosphere. 
Close  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon. 

A  later  batch  for  succession  can  be  brought 
into  the  cooler  end  of  the  house  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  and  the  same  treatment 
accorded  them  as  was  adopted  for  earlier  ones  ; 
following  the  pruning  operation  they  should 
be  kept  for  a  short  period  rather  drier  at  the 
root.  Prune  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  to  about 
one-third  of  their  growth,  cutting  each  shoot 
back  to  an  outward  eye.  The  Tea-scented  and 
Noisette  varieties  do  not  require  to  be  pruned 
so  closely,  but  merely  to  have  the  weak  and 
unripened  growths  removed,  shortening  very 
moderately  the  strong  flowering  shoots. 

The  Tea-scented  varieties  will  bear  a  much 
warmer  atmosphere  than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  treat- 
ment just  described  applies  only  to  established 
plants  that  were  potted-up  during  the  late  spring 
and  have  been  plunged  out-of-doors  all  the 
summer.  Plants  that  were  planted  in  October 
can  be  brought  into  a  cold  house  or  frame. 
Slightly  prune  them,  and  keep  the  roots  mode- 
rately dry  ;  this  will  cause  the  lower  buds  to 
swell.  The  final  pruning  can  be  carried  out 
during  February  and  March.  At  present  the 
atmospheric  temperature  need  not  exceed  45°, 
but  it  should  not  fall  be'ovv  40°.  The  house 
at  present  can  lemain  closed,  but  a  little  air 
may  be  given  after  a  month  has  elapsed  on 
bright  days  only. 

When  it  is  intended  to  fumigate  or  vaporise 
the  house,  it  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  and 
no  moisture  should  hang  about  the  plants.  This 
operation  is  best  done  on  a  quiet  still  evening, 
and  if  it  is  found  that  one  fumigation  is  in- 
sufficient to  kill  the  insects,  let  it  be  followed 
by  another  of  medium  strength  early  on  the  next 
morning.  This  will  be  found  more  effective 
and  economical  than  making  more  severe  opera- 
tions at  longer  intervals,  and  there  will  be  less 
liability  of  the  foliage  getting  scorched  or  other- 
wise injured. 

Herbaceous  or  soft  grafting  will  now  be  well 
to  the  fore.  The  earliest-forced  Roses  will  now 
provide  plenty  of  available  and  sufficiently 
ripened  wood  for  the  purpose,  and  when  new 
or  scarce  varieties  have  to  be  propagated 
quickly,  it  is  customary  to  cut  up  each  bud  and 
leaf  of  the  shoot  for  a  scion  ;  the  terminal  growth 
being  softer  can  be  used  entire.  The  tops  of 
the  early  grafts  will  also  now  be  sufficiently 
forward  to  supply  material  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

A  good  look-out  must  be  kept  for  the  maggot 
and   grub   that   infests   the  leaves  and   buds   of  9 
inside   Roses,   which   should  be  picked   off   and 
destroyed. 


The  grafts  on  the  roots  of  seedling  Briars  need 
to  be  brought  on  cautiously  at  present ;  a  little 
air  for  an  hour  or  two  to  dry  up  the  damp  may 
be  given  during  the  morning,  and  at  present  only 
a  moderate  bottom  heat  until  root-action  has 
commenced  and  some  top  growth  has  been  made, 
when  more  heat  and  air  can  be  given  them. 

The  growths  of  most  out-of-door  Roses  made 
during  last  season  will  be  found  to  be  rather 
soft  and  imperfectly  matured,  and  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  see  them  badly  injured  if  the 
weathef  becomes  very  severe.     /.  D.  G. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM    CRISPUM. 

Our  illustration  (fig.  2)  represents  a  specimen 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum  cultivated  from  a 
single  pseudo-bulb  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander, 
Orchid  grower  to  Major  G.  L.  Holford,  C.V.O., 
CLE.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury.  It  illustrates 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  dividing 
Orchids  in  the  manner  often  urged  in  these 
pages.  The  plant  illustrated  having  an  extra- 
ordinary proportion  of  leading  growths,  has 
produced  an  unusual  number  of  flower-snikes. 


"  Allotments,"    and     Part    3   which    relates     to 
general    matters. 

Small  Holdings. 

It  may  be  explained  in  the  first  place  that  a 
small  holding  means  an  agricultural  holding 
which  exceeds  one  acre  and  either  does  not 
exceed  50  acres  or,  if  exceeding  50  acres,  is  at 
the  date  of  sale  or  letting  of  the  value  for  the 
purpose  of  Income-tax  of  not  more  than  £50  a 
yeai. 

The  Act  in  the  first  place  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  two  or  more  persons  possessed 
it  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  who  are  to  be 
known  as  the  Small  Holdings  Commissioners. 
It  is  the  duty  of  these  officials  acting  under  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  there  is  a  demand  for  small  holdings,  or 
for  which  there  would  be  a  demand  if  suitable 
land  were  available  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  for  this  purpose  to  confer  with  the 
County  Councils  and  others.  The  Board  of 
Agriculture  may  then  communicate  with  the 
County  Councils,  and  thereupon  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  latter  to  prepare  draft  schemes  with 
a  view  to  carrying  out  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners   and    submit    these    schemes    to    the 
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COLLECTION. 


LAW   NOTE. 


THE  SMALL  HOLDINGS  AND  ALLOT- 
MENTS  ACT   1907. 

During  the  passage  of  the  Small  Holdings 
Act  through  the  Houses  of  Parliament  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill  expressed  their  firm  convic- 
tion that  its  provisions  would  enable  many  who 
are  now  working  for  others  to  become  proprietors 
of  their  own  land  and  employers  of  labour.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  dismay  of  those 
who,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  prove  of  practical 
benefit  to  themselves,  have  endeavoured  to 
follow  the  scheme  of  an  Act  which,  in  addition 
to  containing  47  clauses  and  two  schedules, 
either  amends  or  incorporates  nearly  a  dozen 
other  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  in  their  turn 
refer  to  other  statutes  of  still  earlier  date.  A 
short  summary  of  the  new  Act  may  therefore 
help  to  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  of  those 
who  are  thus  circumstanced.  Putting  the  matter 
as  shortly  as  possibly,  the  Act  may  be  divided 
into  three  heads,  namely,  Part  1,  which  deals 
with  "  Small  Holdings,"  Part  2  which  deals  with 


Board  for  approval  or  modification  by  them. 
If  the  County  Council  declines  to  undertake  this 
duty,  or  if  it  fails  to  prepare  such  schemes 
within  six  months  after  receiving  the  report  from 
the  Board,  then  the  Small  Holdings  Commis- 
sioners may  proceed  to  prepare  draft  schemes. 

The  County  Council  may,  however,  submit  a 
draft  scheme  without  waiting  to  be  approached 
by  the  Commissioners,  and  in  this  event  the 
draft  scheme  may  specify  :  (a)  the  localities  in 
which  land  is  to  be  acquired  for  small  holdings  ; 
(b)  the  approximate  quantity  of  land  to  be 
acquired,  together  with  other  details  ;  (c)  whether 
and  if  so  to  what  extent  grazing  or  other  similar 
rights  should  be  attached  to  the  holdings  ;  and 
(d)  the  time  in  which  the  scheme  is  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  Subsequently  a  draft  scheme  is  to 
be  published  and  advertised  so  as  to  enable 
objections  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Board,  and,  if 
necessary,  the  Board  can  hold  a  public  local 
enquiry  on  the  subject. 

A  person  who  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the 
machinery  thus  provided  to  enable  him  to  obtain 
a  small  holding  can  either  purchase  the  holding 
outright  or  take  it  on  lease.     The  Council  in  its 
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turn  can  either  buy  the  land  compulsorily  from 
the  existing  holder,  or  can  take  it  on  lease  from 
him  and  sub-let  it  to  the  applicant.  The 
amount  of  capital  at  his  disposal  will  probably 
affect  the  decision  of  an  applicant  in  consider- 
ing whether  he  shall  purchase  the  holding  out- 
right or  work  it  under  a  tenancy  agreement,  but 
machinery  is  provided  under  a  previous  Act 
whereby  the  small  holder  who  wishes  to  pur- 
chase the  freehold  of  the  property  outright  can 
pay  off  the  purchase  money  by  instalments.  In 
this  case  the  course  of  procedure  is  that  the 
applicant  pays  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  pur- 
chase money  at  the  start.  One-quarter  of  the 
purchase  money  can,  if  the  Council  think  fit, 
be  secured  by  a  perpetual  rent  charge,  which 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  small  ground  rent 
(it  is  possible,  however,  to  redeem  this  rent 
charge  by  payment  of  a  lump  sum  in  the  future 
if  desired).  The  rest  of  the  purchase  money  can 
be  secured  by  a  charge  on  the  holding  in  favour 
of  the  Council,  and  this  balance  can  either  be 
repaid  by  half-yearly  instalments  of  principal 
with  interest  or  can  be  paid  off  in  a  lump  sum 
at  such  time  within  the  next  50  years,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  with  the  Council.  It  often 
happens  that  a  grower  when  entering  on  the 
land  considerably  improves  it  by  his  initial  out- 
lay, and  in  such  cases  as  this  the  Council  has 
power,  if  it  chooses,  to  postpone  (for  a  period 
not  exceeding  five  years)  the  time  for  payment  of 
all  or  any  part  of  the  instalments  of  principal  or 
interest  above  mentioned. 

The  Act  also  provides  machinery  whereby 
holdings  may  be  worked  on  the  'co-operative 
system,  and  in  this  event  the  Council  may  relax 
the  general  rule  that  not  more  than  one  dwelling 
house  shall  be  erected  on  any  one  holding. 

The  Act  of  1892  provides  that  where  a  small 
holding  is  sold  by  the  Council  to  an  applicant, 
then,  for  a  term  of  20  years  after  the  date  of  the 
sale,  certain  conditions  may  be  imposed.  These 
conditions  include  the  following  :  (a)  that  any 
periodical  payments  due  in  respect  of  purchase 
money  shall  be  duly  made  ;  (b)  that  the  holding 
shall  not  be  divided,  sub-divided,  assigned  or 
underlet  without  the  consent  of  the  Council ; 
(c)  that  the  holding  shall  be  cultivated  by  the 
occupier,  and  shall  not  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  agriculture.  However,  in  this  case 
the  expression  "agriculture"  includes  "horti- 
culture" and  also  the  use  of  the  land  for  any 
purpose  of  husbandry,  including  the  keeping  and 
breeding  of  live  stock,  culture  of  bees,  and  the 
growth  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  the  like. 

t  Allotments. 

Hitherto  allotments  have  been  dealt  with  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  but  their  powers 
are  now  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
except  as  to  certain  powers  relating  to  the  finan- 
cing of  local  authorities.  Similarly  the  powers 
and  duties  of  Rural  District  Councils  are  now 
transferred  to  Parish  Councils,  or,  in  cases  where 
the  district  does  not  possess  a  Parish  Council, 
then  to  the  Parish  Meeting.  Up  to  the  present 
time  "allotments"  have  represented  very  small 
holdings  which  in  fact  did  not  exceed  one  acre, 
but  the  maximum  size  allowable  under  the  Allot- 
ments Act  of  1S87  is  now  raised  to  five  acres- 
A  dwelling  house  may  only  be  erected  on  an 
allotment  if  such  allotment  is  one  acre  or  more 
in  extent,  and  in  no  case  can  more  than  one 
dwelling  house  be  erected  for  occupation  with 
any  one  allotment.  It  is  the  duty  of  County 
Councils  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  there  is 
a  demand  for  allotments  in  their  district,  and 
to  take  steps  to  satisfy  such  demand.  If  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  after  holding  a  local  en- 
quiry, considers  that  any  County  Council  has 
failed  to  fulfil  its  obligations  under  the  Allot- 
ments Act  of  1890  the  Board  of  Agriculture  may 
transfer  the  powers  of  the  County  Council  to 
the  Small  Holdings  Commissioners. 

General  Provisions. 
The  third  part  of  the  Act  deals  with  the  powers 
of  the  Council  to  purchase  or  hire  land,  com- 
pulsorily  where  necessary,  'in  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  but  in  fixing  the  price 
no  additional  sum  is  to  be  paid  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  on  account  of  the  purchase  or  hiring 
being  compulsory.  Where  a  Council  has  hired 
land  compulsorily  for  the  purpose  of  small  hold- 
ings or  allotments  the  Council  may,  by  giving  to 
its  landlord  written  notice  not  more  than  two 
years  nor  less  than  one  year  before  the  expira- 


tion of  their  tenancy,  renew  the  tenancy  for  a 
further  period  (with  the  limits  fixed  by  the 
Act)  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
original  lease,  and  so  on  from  time  to  time.  A 
Council,  however,  has  not  power  to  acquire  com- 
pulsorily land  which  forms  part  of  any  park, 
garden,  or  pleasure  ground,  or  of  the  home 
farm  attached  to  or  usually  occupied  with 
the  mansion,  or  which  is  otherwise  acquired  for 
the  amenity  or  convenience  of  any  dwelling 
house,  or  which  is  woodland  not  totally  sur- 
rounded by  or  adjacent  to  land  acquired  by  a 
Council  under  this  Act,  or  which  is  required  lor 
certain  public  purposes  as  therein  mentioned, 
and  the  Council  cannot  compulsorily  acquire 
any  holding  which  is  50  acres  or  less  in  extent. 
The  Act  also  contains  a  somewhat  novel  provi- 
sion to  the  effect  that  where  a  County  Council 
acquires  land  for  small  holdings,  and  the 
labourers  working  on  such  land  are  thereby  de- 
prived of  their  employment  and  cannot  obtain 
equally  beneficial  employment  in  the  same 
locality,  then  the  Council  may  pay  to  these 
labourers  such  sum  as  it  thinks  just  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  consequent  loss  of  employ- 
ment and  the  expense  of  moving  to  another 
locality. 

Compensation  for  Improvements. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  the  position 
of  an  intending  small  holder  when  he  enters  on 
the  land,  but  the  Act  also  contains  important 
provisions  with  regard  to  his  right  to  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  when  he  gives  up  his 
tenancy.  The  Act  provides  that  where  a  Council 
has  let  a  small  holding  or  an  allotment  to  a 
tenant  he  is  to  have,  as  against  the  Council, 
the  right  to  compensation  on  quitting  the  hold- 
ing for  the  following  improvements: — (1)  Plant- 
ing of  standard  or  other  fruit  trees  permanently 
set  out ;  (2)  planting  of  fruit  bushes  permanently 
set  out ;  (3)  planting  of  Strawberry  plants  ;  (4) 
planting  of  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  and  other  vege- 
table crops  which  continue  productive  for  two  or 
more  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tenant  thus 
gets  similar  privileges  in  this  respect  to  those 
enjoyed  by  the  ordinary  market  gardener  (as 
distinct  from  a  nurseryman),  with,  however,  two 
important  exceptions.  First,  no  compensation 
is  given  for  the  erection  or  enlargement  of  build- 
ings for  trade  purposes,  and,  secondly,  the  tenant 
is  not  to  be  entitled  to  compensation  in  respect 
of  any  such  improvements  if  executed  contrary 
to  an  express  prohibition  in  writing  by  the 
Council ;  if,  however,  the  tenant  feels  aggrieved 
by  any  such  prohibition  he  may  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  who  may  confirm,  vary, 
or  annul  the  prohibition,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Board  is  final.  Furthermore,  a  tenant  of  an 
allotment  to  which  the  Allotment  Acts  (as 
amended  by  this  new  Act)  apply,  may,  if  he 
prefer  it,  claim  compensation  for  improvements 
under  the  Allotments  and  Cottage  Gardens 
(Compensation  for  Crops)  Act  1887,  instead  of 
under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  as  above 
mentioned,  and  this  right  is  given  to  him  even 
in  cases  where  the  allotment  exceeds  two  acres 
in  extent. 

Under  the  Compensation  Act  of  1887  just 
referred  to  the  allotment  holder  is  entitled  on 
the  determination  of  his  tenancy,  notwithstand- 
ing any  agreement  with  his  landlord  to  the  con- 
trary, to  compensation  for  the  following  matters  : 
(a)  for  crops,  including  fruit,  growing  upon  the 
holding  in  the  ordinary  course  of  cultivation, 
and  for  fruit  trees  and  fruit  bushes  growing 
thereon  which  have  been  planted  by  the  tenant 
with  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  his  land- 
lord ;  (b)  for  labour  expended  upon  and  for 
manure  applied  to  the  holding  since  the  taking 
of  the  last  crop  from  time  to  time  in  anticipation 
of  a  future  crop  ;  (c)  for  drains  and  for  any  out- 
buildings, pigsties,  fowlhouses,  and  for  any  other 
structural  improvements  made  by  the  tenant 
upon  his  holding  with  the  written- consent  of 
his  landlord. 

Conclusion. 

Summing  up  the  whole  position,  therefore,  it 
will  be  seen  that  if  any  intending  applicant 
wishes  to  acquire  either  by  purchase  or  on  lease 
a  "  small  holding  "  exceeding  one  acre  and  not 
exceeding  50  acres,  he  should  apply  for  further 
information  to  the  clerk  to  the  County  Council 
for  the  district  desired,  or  if  he  wishes  to  obtain 
an  "  allotment  "  not  exceeding  five  acres  in  extent 
he  should  apply  to  the  clerk  to  his  Parish  Coun- 
cil,  or    Parish    Meeting,    as   the   case    may   be. 


Should  his  application  fail  to  meet  with  due 
attention  or  consideration,  he  should  communi- 
cate with  the  §mall  Holdings  Commissioners, 
care  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 

Finally,  a  reminder  on  a  few  important  matters 
may  not  be  out  of  place  from  the  practical  poini 
of  view.  First,  an  applicant  should  make  certain 
that  he  can  secure  a  market  for  his  produce  ; 
secondly,  he  should  decide  definitely  what  he 
proposes  to  grow  on  his  holding,  and  should 
make  sure  that  the  land  proposed  is  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  The  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
would  probably  be  happy  to  inform  intending 
tenants  as  to  where  they  could  obtain  the  neces- 
sary advice  for  having  the  soil  properly  tested 
and  analysed  in  order  to  insure  that  it  is  suitable 
fur  the  purpose  intended.  Thirdly,  one  is  bound 
to  point  out  that  by  another  Act  passed  this  year 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  power  to  order  the 
destruction  of  any  agricultural  or  horticultural 
crops  or  trees  or  bushes  on  which  any  insect, 
fungus,  or  other  destructive  pest  may  be  found, 
or  to  which  it  may  be  likely  to  spread,  and  to  do 
this  without  vouchsafing  to  the  grower  any  com- 
pensation whatever.  It  is  certainly  unfortunate 
that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
should  recently  have  found  himself  compelled  to 
state  that  he  could  give  no  hope  of  any  Act  being 
passed  which  would  enable  compensation  to  be 
paid  in  these  cases,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
desired  that  on  further  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject the  Government  may  soon  see  its  way  to 
alter  its  decision  on  this  point.  H.  Morgan 
Vtitch. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   H.    G.   Alexander.  Orchid   Grower  to    Major    G.    L. 
Holpord,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Artificial  heat. — Amongst  matters  which  mili- 
tate against  the  well-being  of  Orchids  under 
cultivation,  perhaps  the  worst  is  the  use  of 
excessive  artificial  heat,  and  especially  at  this 
season,   w-hen   the   various  departments  devoted 

to  tliese  plants 
|  require  more 
fire-heat  than 
usual  to  main- 
tain the  desired 
temperatures 
Noihing,  in  my 
experience,  is 
more  fatal  to 
any  class  of 
plants,  and 
especially  Or- 
chids, than 
excessive  fire- 
heat  at  any 
time.  A  com- 
mon mistake  in 
the  construc- 
tion of  Orchid 
houses  lies  in 
the  neglecting 
to  provide  suffi- 
J  c  i  e  n  t  water 
pipesand  boiler 
power.  Another  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in 
the  massing  of  hot  water  pipes  immediately  be- 
neath a  thick  slate  moisture-holding  stage,  with 
the  result  that,  in  bad  weather,  the  fires  have  to 
be  driven  and  the  pipes  kept  injuriously  hot  j 
whereas  if  the  water  pipes  were  more  numerous 
and  were  equally  distributed  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  ground,  the  heat  of  the  pipes  might  be 
much  less.  The  extra  cost  of  more  piping  and  the 
provision  of  a  size  larger  boiler  than  is  actually 
required  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  cost  of 
fuel  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  proper  tem- 
peratures with  insufficient  heating  surface.  Of 
the  many  good  types  of  boilers  now  on  the  mar- 
ket I  prefer  the  sectional  type  ;  two  of  these  are 
working  highly  satisfactory  here,  and  have  all 
the  advantages  claimed  for  them  by  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Protection  of  houses. — In  cases  where  the  heat- 
ing apparatus  is  not  equal  to  the  demands, 
much  may  be  done  in  warm  weather  to  reduce 
the  strain  imposed  upon  the  boiler  by  a  judicious 
use  of  protecting  materials,  such  as  Archangel 
mats,  or  waterproof  canvas,  rolled  along  the 
lower   portion   of    the    roof,    and    covering   all 
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exposed  glass  ends  and  side  of  the  houses.  These 
coverings  should  be  removed  in  the  morning, 
when  the  atmospheric  heat  commences  to  rise, 
taking  them  to  the  boiler  house,  where  they  can 
be  spread  out  and  dried  ready  for  use  again. 

Atmospheric  conditions— With  regard  to  the  at- 
mospheric moisture  at  this  season,  common- 
sense  and  practice  must  regulate  the  operations 
of  the  cultivator,  who  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  correct  balance 
of  heat  and  moisture.  Anything  that  tends  to 
unduly  excite  the  plants  in  any  way  should  be 
strictly  prevented,  as  all  plants  are  now  more  or 
less  inactive.  Damping  the  floors,  &c,  is  done 
once  daily  in  this  collection  according  to  the  at- 
mosphere outside,  this  being  done  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  temnerature  has  commenced  to  rise. 
In  dry,  windy,  frosty  weather,  when  much  fire- 
heat  becomes  necessary,  more  damping  of  the 
paths  and  spaces  beneath  the  water  pipes  is 
called  for  to  counterbalance  the  consequent 
aridity. 

Ventilation.— Although  all  Orchids  delight  in 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  the  ventilation  may 
easily  be  overdone  just  now  ;  but  when  the  out- 
side conditions  are  favourable,  air  may  be  ad- 
mitted with  advantage  through  the  top  ventila- 
tors, provided  the  method  of  arrangement  is  a 
good  one.    Continuous  ventilation,  worked  inde- 
pendently on  each  side  of  span  roofed  houses,  is 
far  in  advance  of  the  lantern  system,  or  small 
sashes  lifting  separately,  the  latter  always  lead- 
ing to  draughts.     On  windy  days  it  is  advisable 
to  ventilate  on  the  leeward   side  only,   keeping 
the  opposite  ventilators  closely  shut.     When  the 
two  sides  lift  simultaneously,  as  with   the  lan- 
tern system,  this  is  obviously  impossible.     The 
lifting  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  lights  can 
be  raised  as  little  as  half  an  inch  if  needed— a 
great  advantage  that  up-to-date  gearing  possesses 
over  the  lever  and  pin  arrangement,  which  is  so 
often  fixed  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  is  impossible 
to  put  on  less  than  2  inches  of  air  at  the  first 
hole.       The  bottom  ventilators  may  be  carefully 
used     at     night     during     mild     weather,     and 
may  often  be  opened  in  the  daytime  when  it  is 
not  advisable  to  lift  the  top  ones.     At  no  time 
during  winter  do  I  advise  that  the  top  and  bot- 
tom ventilators  should  be  open  simultaneously. 
The  sense  of  feeling  is  the  safest  guide  in  the 
matter  of  heat,   moisture,   and  air,  and  a  little 
practice  and  observance  will  enable  any  cultiva- 
tor to  tell  on  entering  the  structure  if  the  condi- 
tions   obtaining    therein    are     suitable     for     the 
plants. 


winner.     The   present   time   should   be   used   in 
looking    over   all    insect-infested    plants    in    the 
stove,  as  no  plant  can  thrive  well  with  vermin 
on  it.     The  cause  of  a  great  many  of  these  pests 
upon  the   plants   is  bad   or  careless   ventilation 
and  syringing.     At  this  time  of  the  year,  especi- 
ally  in  Scotland,  where  we  seldom  see  any  sun- 
shine,  syringing  should  be  done  only  on   clear 
mornings    at    about    11    o'clock.     Tepid    water 
should  be  employed,   and  the  operation  should 
be  carried  out  with  care,  not  merely  damping 
over  the  tops  of  the   leaves  of  the  plants,  but 
syringing  well  underneath  every  leaf  and  stem 
of  all  plants  liable  to  red  spider  and  thrips,  such 
as  Codifeums  (Crotons),  Cordylines  (Dracamas), 
&c      One  good   washing   administered   once   or 
twice  each  week,  according  to  the  brightness  of 
the   weather,    should   be   sufficient    to   keep   the 
plants   clean.      Great   care   should   be   taken   in 
not  having  the  hot-water  pipes  too  hot,  as  it  is 
this  kind  of  heat  that  is  so  liable  to  breed  red 
spider  and  thrips.     A  little  fresh  air  should  be 
admitted  to  the  stove  after  the  plants  have  been 
syringed,   even   if   the   atmospheric  temperature 
should  fall  a  little,  so  long  as  the  outside  tem- 
perature is  above  32°.     Fresh  air  is  of  much  im- 
portance in  plant  culture  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
When  one  considers  the  important  part  a  leaf 
has  to  perform,  it  is  clear  that  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  foliage  in  a  clean 
and  healthy  condition. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling, 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 


Esq  , 


employed  to  give  the  lawn  a  clean  and  tidy  ap- 
appearance  at  this  season,  after  nearly  all  the 
leaves  have  been  cleaned  away,  and  after  heavy 
falls  of  rain,  which  are  followed  by  the  increased 
disfigurement  of  the  grass  by  worm-casts,  is 
the  motor  lawn-mover,  either  with  or  without 
the  cutting  machinery. If  the  cutting  appliance 
be  removed  the  front  wooden  rollers  should  be 
removed  also,  replacing  them  with  cast  metal 
ones,  thus  giving  the  machine  a  more  equal 
balance.  If  this  mower  is  used  at  short  inter- 
vals, and  some  well-slaked  lime  is  freely  applied 
once  or  even  twice  during  the  winter  months 
before  rain  is  expected,  much  benefit  will  result 
to  the  lawn.  


As  the  days  are  now  lengthening,  plants  under 
glass  will  soon  be  starting  into  growth,  especially 
stove  and  warm  greenhouse  Ferns,  but  as  large 
plants  in  general  are  only  repotted  once  in  the 
year,    it    is    necessary    to    avoid    giving   them    a 

greater      check 
•    than    is    neces- 
sary    by      that 
operation.       In 
order  to  retard 
them,    there- 
fore,     they 
should    all    be 
kept  as  dry  at 
the  roots  at  the 
present  time  as 
it    is     safe     to 
keep  them.   By 
gradually  with- 
holding a  little 
less    water     at 
each     time    of 
watering,      the 
plant  gets  used 
to  it,  and  when 
repotting  takes 
place     it     does 
not      feel      the 
check  so  much, 
but      afterwards      starts      into      growth      much 
quicker,   rooting  into  the  fresh  soil  quickly,   as 
it   were  to   compensate  for  the  stinted   measure 
of  moisture  it  had  been  receiving.     These  little 
points  in  the  cultivation  of  specimen  plants  have 
far  more  to  do  with  the  success  of  a  plant  de- 
veloping perfectly  than  have  great  doses  of  some 
artificial  manure.    Attention  to  the  minor  details 
is    the    secret    of    the    success    of    every    prize- 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 

Park,  Berkshire. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  the  flower  garden 
may  be  said  to  be  without  flowers,  at  the  same 
time  close  attention  is  required  during  the  winter 
months  if  good  displays  are  to  be  realised  m 
spring.     Maintain  a  close  observation  upon   the 

I-  ast    robust   oJ 
the      spring 
[  1  o  w  e  r  i  n  g 
plants,     and 
prevent      them 
from    suffering 
ill  effects  from 
frost,    damp, 
insects,   &c. 
For    the     pur- 
pose  of  afford- 
ing     a      slight 
pi  i  itectionfrom 
frost   it  will  be 
found       that 
branches       cut 
from  Yew  trees 
are     very    con- 
venient in  use. 
but  they  should 
only     be      em- 
ployed    with 
careful    discre- 
t  i  o  n  .       Well- 
screened   coal   ashes    are   valuable    in    some   in- 
stances for  sprinkling  amongst  herbaceous  and 
Alpine  plants,   and   may  be  supplemented  with 
occasional    dustings    of    air-slacked    lime.       We 
have    found    that   additions   of    sharp    sand    or 
gravel   to   our   adhesive  soil   answer   admirably, 
favouring   root-action,    acting  as   a  deterrent  to 
insects,      which     not     infrequently     congregate 
amongst  Alpine  plants  and  their   surroundings. 
Helleborus  niger  (Christmas  Rose). — The  culti- 
vation  of  this  beautiful  plant   is   simple  in   the 
extreme,    but    in    order    to     secure    pure-white 
flowers   with  a  sufficient   length   of   stem,   some 
slight    protection    is   necessary   for    a   period   of 
something  like  two  months  previous  to  gather, 
ing ;    such   protection   can   best   be   afforded   by 
placing    frames    over    the    plants.       The    plants 
thrive  best  in  a  deep,  rich  loam  in  a  damp  or 
rather  shaded  position.     We  cultivate  the  plants 
intended   for  supplying  flowers   for  cutting,  be- 
hind  a   north   wall,    and   the   roots    are   thickly 
covered  with  a  mulch  of  rich  manure  from  the 
time  the  plants  finish  flowering  until  they  again 
need  the  protection  of  the  frames,   after  whii  h 
time  cleaner  and  lighter  stimulants  are  applied. 
For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stock,  division 
of   the    roots,    after    flowering,    may   be    recom- 
mended,   but   the   plants   thrive  best   if  left  for 
several  years  undisturbed.  We  have  just  counted. 
on   a   single  plant   occupying  something   like   a 
square   yard,  250   flowers   in   different  stages  cf 
development. 

Lawns. — The  best  appliance  which  I  have  yet 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham, 
Aldeiiham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 
Arrangement  of  plots. — In  order  to  become  an 
efficient  cultivator  of  vegetables,  whether  one 
has  a  large,  melium,  or  small  garden,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  many  details  be  brbught  into  practice 
and    rigidly    carried    out    each    year.      A    plan 

should  always 
be  made  of  that 
part  of  the  gar- 
den devoted  to 
vegetable  cul- 
ture in  which 
each  plot  is 
plainly  depict- 
ed and  the 
names  of  the 
various  crops 
that  are  to  be 
cultivated.  It 
will  then  be 
possible  to  pre- 
pare each  piece 
of  ground  so 
as  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of 
the  individual 
crop.  If  a  pro- 
per system  of 
rotation  of 
crops  is  carried 
out,  not  only  will  they  be  much  more  satisfac- 
tory, but  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  kitchen 
garden  in  a  condition  to  produce  high-class  re- 
sults will  be  much  diminished. 

The  sad  list.— The  selection  of  varieties  from 
the  seed  list  should  be  given  very  careful  atten- 
tion,  and   here    I   may   be  allowed   to   say   that 
every  gardener  should  be  given  the  privilege  of 
selecting   his  own   stocks,   as   he   is   in    a   better 
position  than  any  one  else  to  know  the  require- 
ments of  the  establishment.     Varieties  that  are 
successful  in  one  locality  may  be,  and  often  are, 
a    complete    failure   in    another    district.        The 
cheap     collections     of     seeds     offered     by     the 
majority  of  seedsmen   are,   I   am   sure,   of  good 
value   so  far   as   quantity  goes,  but   it  must  be 
remembered   these  almost   invariably   contain   a 
large   quantity    of   some    seeds    which    one    will 
hardly    use   and    very    little    of   those   that   will 
be  most  in  demand.     It  is  imperative  that  the 
best  of  everything  be  grown,  as  one  can  easily 
understand    that    inferior   sorts    require   just    as 
much  if  not  more  attention  to  cultivate  them  well 
as  do  the  superior  varieties  ;  the  extra  cost  in  the 
first   place  is   so   small  that   it   ought   not  to  be 
considered.      Good,    standard   kinds    should    al- 
ways be  grown  for  the  main   crops,  but  a  few 
novelties  may  be  included,  as  they  afford  oppor- 
tunities  for  comparison  with  the  older  kinds,  and 
whether  they  prove  superior  or  not  they  are  sure 
to  be   interesting.      The   work   of   selection    can 
easily   be   carried    out    during   the   long    winter 
evenings,   and   to   the  enthusiastic   kitchen    gar- 
dener will  prove  a  labour  of  love. 

Preparation  of  the  ground.—  This  work  is  of 
paramount  importance,  but  whether  it  shall  be 
done  during  the  autumn,  mid-winter,  or  early 
spring  must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  pre- 
paration of  heavy  land  should,  if  possible,  be 
left  until  February  or  March,  but  on  light  land 
the  work  can  be  done  with  advantage  during 
autumn  and  mid-winter. 

Trenching.— I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  deep 
cultivation,  and  am  distinctly  in  favour  of 
bringing  the  bottom  spit  to  the  surface,  though 
I  know  full  well  that  in  this  respect  I  differ  from 
many  good  cultivators.  I  have  always  advised 
and  practised   it,   and   whenever   possible  move 
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the  soil  to  a  depth  of  from  2  feet  6  inches   to 
4  feet. 

Manuring. — This  operation  requires  the  exer. 
cise  of  much  discretion.  Many  crops  will 
assimilate  almost  any  quantity,  while  others  are 
injured  by  its  presence  in  the  soil.  Especially 
'  is  this  the  case  in  very  old  gardens.  Applica- 
tions of  lime,  soot  and  wood  ashes  will  often 
put  new  life  into  ground  which  has  been  a  long 
time  under  cultivation,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
stroy many  destructive  insect  pests.  My  notes 
from  week  to  week  will  be  based  upon  my  ex- 
perience in  this  district,  which  is  situated  twelve 
miles  north  of  London,  so  that  some  modifica- 
tions must  be  allowed  for  by  those  who  are  in 
less  or  more  favoured  localities. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomder,  Gardener  to  Loud  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 
Vines  in  pols. — Where  pot  vines  are  being  started 
to  supply  an  early  crop  of  fruit,  the  points  of  their 
canes  should  be  brought  down  to  a  horizontal 
position  in  order  to  cause  the  buds  to  break  regu- 
larly from  top  to  bottom.   The  buds  of  young  vines 

that  have  not 
been  previously 
forced  are  usu- 
al ly  stubborn 
about  breaking 
into  growth, 
and  require  a 
steady  degree 
of'warmth  and 
humidity  to 
cause  them  to 
do  so.  In  cases 
where  the  pots 
are  plunged, 
the  heat  of 
the  material 
should  be  main- 
tained at  75°  to  ■ 
8  0°.  When 
g  row  th  has 
commenced 
sufficiently  for 
the  bunches  of 
fruit  to  be  seen, 
the  atmospheric  temperature  of  the  house  (espe- 
cially while  the  days  are  short  and  the  external 
weather  more  than  usually  variable)  should  not 
be  too  strictly  regulated.  In  early  forcing  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  insist  on  having  fixed  tempera- 
tures, irrespective  of  external  conditions.  Even 
in  cases  where  ripe  Grapes  are  required  at  as 
early  a  date  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them,  the 
forcing  should  be  chiefly  done  in  bright,  mild 
weather,  when  the  atmospheric  temperature  may 
safely  be  allowed  to  rise  to  75°  or  80°  before 
the  house  is  ventilated.  On  the  contrary,  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  during  cold  nights,  in 
allowing  the  heat  to  fall  to  55°  or  even  lower. 
It  is  far  better  to  do  this  than  to  force  hard  and 
continuously  by  maintaining  a  temperature  of 
60°  at  night,  as  is  reasonable  only  in  mild 
weather.  Do  not  promote  too  much  atmos- 
pheric moisture. 

Laic  Vines. — Without  a  good  season  of  rest, 
vines  cannot  remain  long  in  vigorous  health, 
and  even  the  latest  varieties,  such  as  Lady 
Downes,  Appley  Towers,  and  Black  Alicante, 
should  now  be  cleared  of  their  fruit,  so  that 
the  energies  of  the  plants  may  not  be  further 
exhausted.  Sever  the  bunches  with  sufficient 
wood  attached  to  them  for  the  convenience  of 
bottling,  and  carefully  store  them,  in  the  usual 
manner,  in  the  Grape  room.  Open  all  the  ven- 
tilators in  the  vinery,  and  if  the  roots  of  the 
vines  are  contained  in  inside  borders,  let  them 
be  thoroughly  soaked  with  water.  The  vines 
should  be  pruned  without  delay,  and  if  this  is 
1 1 . .  n  t-  on  the  simple  "close-spur"  principle, 
shorten  each  lateral  back  to  two  prominent 
basal  buds.  Wash  the  woodwork  of  the  house 
with  hot,  soapy  water,  and  lime-wash  the  walls. 
In  cleaning  the  vines,  relieve  their  rods  and 
spurs  of  any  loose  bark,  and  subsequently 
thoroughly  wash  them  with  a  warm  and  mode- 
rately strong  solution  of  the  Gishurst  Compound, 
working  it  well  into  the  crevices  by  the  aid  of 
a  soft  brush.  Should  the  vines  be  affected  with 
mealy  bug,  it  may  be  necessary  to  be  more  par- 
ticular in  removing  all  the  loose  bark,  and  the 
rods  and  stems,  down  to  the  uppermost  roots, 
should   be   painted    (avoiding  the  buds)   with  a 


thoroughly  mixed  compound  composed  of  half 
a  pint  of  coal  tar,  one  wineglassful  of  paraffin, 
and  nearly  a  gallon  of  soft  water,  with  enough 
powdered  clay  added  to  make  it  of  the  con- 
sistency of  paint.  Complete  these  operations 
by  removing  the  surface  of  the  borders  down 
to  the  top  roots  of  the  vines,  and  replacing  it 
with  a  compost  of  loam,  liberally  mixed  with 
crushed  mortar  rubble  and  wood  ashes  and  a 
good  sprinkling  of  bone  meal  or  some  approved 
fertiliser. 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.  Iordan,    Gardener  to  The    Dowager    Lady 
Nunburnholmk,   Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Planting  and  transplanting. — Autumn  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  time  for  planting  or  trans- 
planting fruit  trees,  always  provided  the  soil  at 
that  season  is  in  a  proper  condition  for  carrying 
out    the    work.     Planting    may,    however,    have 

been  delayed 
from  various 
ca  uses,  and 
where  the  soil 
is  of  a  cold 
and  clayey 
nature,  it  is 
often  better  to 
deter  theopera- 
tion  until  late 
in  the  spring. 
T  hose  who 
have  contem- 
plated planting 
will  have  al- 
ready ordered 
the  trees,  se- 
lected the  site, 
and  prepared 
the  ground  in 
the  manner 
excellently  de- 
5i  '  ibed  by  the 
previous  writer 
of  this  i  alendar  No  fuithcr  delay  need 
now  occur  when  •  me  the  weather  is  favour- 
able for  th.-  work.  In  gardens  where  there 
are  many  wall  trees,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pur- 
h  i  .  ,i  few  young  maidens  or  two-year-old 
yearly,  so  that  they  may  be  trained  to 
replace  any  that  become  worn  out  or  that  cease 
i  ip  satisfact  irily.  By  this  means  changes 
may  be  effected  without  causing  much  difference 
in  the  supply  of  fruit,  as  such  trees  will  come 
in'  i  lull  bearing  at  once.  In  replacing  old 
wall  trees,  as  much  as  18  inches  to  2  feet  deep 
and  4  feet  w:ide,  of  the  old  soil  should  be  entirely 
removed.  If  the  subsoil  is  cold  and  wet,  some 
effective  measuies  must  be  taken  to  provide 
good  drainage  by  placing  broken  bricks  and 
covering  these  with  a  layer  of  lime  rubble. 
Cover  the  drainage  material  with  turves,  plac- 
ing them  grass-side  downwards,  and  fill  in  with 
good  roughly-chopped  loam,  or,  failing  this, 
with  good  garden  soil,  adding  lime  rubble  and 
charred  refuse  to  heavy  soils,  especially  when 
planting  stone  fruits.  No  manure  should  be 
used  at  the  time  of  planting.  The  work  should 
be  done  carefully  by  skilled  workmen  ;  any  extra 
labour  bestowed  at  the  time  of  planting  will  be 
well  repaid  later  by  fruitful  trees,  Prune  all 
damaged  roots  and  others  that  are  extra  long. 
Place  the  tree  in  position,  and  spread  out  the 
roots  carefully  at  varying  depths,  working  in 
amongst  them  some  of  the  finer  soil  and  making 
the  whole  quite  firm  as  the  work  proceeds  ;  the 
topmost  roots  should  not  be  more  than  3  inches 
below  the  surface.  In  planting  Standard  or 
Pyramid  trees  on  heavy  and  wet  ground,  pro- 
vision should  always  be  made  for  drainage,  and 
the  soil  should  be  well  broken  up,  but  there  is 
little  good  to  be  got  by  trenching  ground  that 
is  already  too  light  for  fruit  trees.  It  is  far 
better  to  apply  from  time  to  time  rich  manurial 
dressings  on  the  surface.  Extra  deep  or  exces- 
sively rich  borders  cause  young  trees  to  produce 
gross  roots,  and  these  result  in  gross  shoots, 
neither  being  any  advantage  to  the  cultivator. 
Trees  that  are  received  from  distant  nurseries 
should  never  be  planted  without  being  well 
puddled  ;  this  is  done  by  standing  the  roots  for 
some  time  in  a  tub  containing  stiff  loam  reduced 
to  thick  paste  by  the  addition  of  water.  All 
freshly-planted  trees  should  be  provided  with 
jtakes,  and  a  permanent  label  attached  to  each. 
Mulch  the  trees  With  some  litter  or  other  material 
but    do    not    employ    animal    manure. 


PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

By  James  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  in  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

The  politics  of  park-management '.- — The  impor- 
tant part  which  public  parks  and  open  spaces 
occupy  in  regard  to  the  health  and  welfare  ol 
dwellers  in  crowded  cities  is  so  well  recognised 
nowadays  by  municipal  and  urban  authorities  at 

home  and 
abroad,  that 
most  cities  and 
towns  of  any 
pretension  have 
either  a  special 
•  department,  or 
a  con  m  ttee, 
responsible  for 
the  establish- 
ment and  main- 
tenance of  such 
establishments. 
As  public  parks 
and  gardens, 
from  their  very 
nature,  are  part 
of  a  gardener's 
calling,  and 
generally  are, 
and  always 
ought  to  be, 
managed  by 
a  properly- 
trained  gardener,  it  naturally  follows  that 
the  interests  of  both  can  be  best  served 
by  their  leading  technical  journals.  It  was, 
therefore,  gratifying  to  those  responsible  for 
the  care  and  management  of  public  parks 
to  read  the  editorial  announcement  on  p.  5  of 
the  first  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
1907  that  a  special  feature  was  to  be  made  of 
park  interests.  \\  lnle  the  truths  in  the  an- 
nouncement were  well  and  tersely  put,  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  the  articles  would 
prove  valuable  to  those  to  whom  they  were  to 
be  specially  addressed.  If  any  fears  existed  in 
the  editorial  mind  as  to  the  success  of  the  ven- 
ture, such  must  have  been  quickly  dispelled  by 
the  series  of  interesting  articles  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  whose  management  of  the  public 
parks  and  gardens  of  Cardiff  is  most  commend- 
able. To  his  artii  les  I  attribute  a  considerable 
increase   in   my   i  during  the  past 

Year  on  questions  relating  to  the  equipment  and 
maintenance  "f  parks  1  have  stated  that  the 
management  of  public  parks  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  properly-trained  gardeners.  _The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  in  some  places  the  re- 
sponsible official  hardly  knows  the  difference 
between  an  Oak  and  an  Elm,  and  consequently 
he  has  to  depend  on  his  subordinates  for  the 
technical  details  of  the  work.  To  one  who  is 
fairly  familiar  with  the  public  parks  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as 
with  those  of  many  continental  towns,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  be  ab'e  to  state  that  this  point  is  being 
better  realised  by  municipal  authorities  ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  parks  and  open  spaces  being  merely 
subordinated  to  the  surveyor's  department,  they 
are  forming  separate  parks  departments,  and  ap- 
pointing men  as  superintendents  who  are  trained 
gardeners.  As  hardly  any  two  towns  are  alike 
in  their  arrangement  of  work,  the  parks  de- 
partment in  one  may  onlv  be  a  sub-section  of 
another,  usually  that  of  the  surveyor's,  or  that 
of  general  health,  whilst  in  another  there  may 
be   a  special   parks   committee. 


Prickly  Pear. — Few  people  in  these  latitudes 
are  probably  aware  of  the  troublesome  char- 
acter of  the  Opuntia  or  Prickly  Tear  in  the  drier 
and  hotter  regions  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
In  South  Africa  a  select  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  best  means  to  secure  its 
extirpation,  and  has  recommended  the  Govern- 
ment to  afford  financial  assistance  in  the  matter. 
In  Queensland  matters  have  assumed  an  even 
more  serious  aspect,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  offered  a  reward  of  £10,000  for 
the  discovery  of  an  efficient  method  of  destroy- 
ing the  pest.  The  cost  of  bearing  the  Prickly 
Pear  in  this  country  is  stated,  by  a  writer  in  the 
Queensland  Agricultural  Journal,  to  vary  be- 
tween £5  and  £15  per  acre. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
I.ISHEK,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  ami  plants 
lor  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  osl  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  tn  the  week  as  possible  and  Mil y 
signed  by  the  writer.  It  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The  Editor  does  not 
untleitake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  Ins  correspondents. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
carejulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  wilt  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  renders,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  if 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  lloivcrs,  trees,  &c,  but  lie 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

MONDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

Bulbs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Azaleas,  &c,  at  12;  Roses 
at  1.30;  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Perennials  and  Border  Plants,  Bulbs,  Tubers,  Liliums, 
Carnations,  &c,  at  12 ;  Roses  in  variety,  at  1.30  ;  Azaleas, 
.alms,  and  Plants,  at  5  ;  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

FRIDAY— 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at  67  &  68,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  He  Morris,  at  12.45. 


Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  Wednesday,  'January   1    (6   p.m.):    Max.    38°; 
Mm.  34'. 
Gardeners'   Chronicle   Office,   41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thursday,  January  2 
(10    A.M.):    Bar..    30  2;    Temp.    35';     Weather— 
Fair. 
Provinces  —Wednesday,  January  1  (6  p.m.):    Max.  42° 
Land's  End  ;   Min.  33',   Scotland  N.E. 
Average     Mean     Temperature     for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from   observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 37'8°. 


In  accordance  with  our  usual 
1908.  practice,  a  sheet  almanac  is  pub- 
lished with  the  present  issue, 
containing  all  the  horticultural  events  for 
1908  for  which  the  dates  have  been  fixed  at 
the  time  of  going  to  press.  In  the  cases  of 
some  Societies  the  fixtures  are  made  at  the 
annual  meetings  which  take  place  in  Janu- 
ary, and  therefore  we  are  compelled  reluc- 
tantly to  omit  their  names  from  the  calendar. 
To  those  secretaries  who  have  kindly  fur- 
nished us  with  particulars  we  desire  to  offer 
our  thanks,  whether  or  not  the  information 
they  were  in  a  position  to  afford  was  suffici- 
ently definite  for  our  purpose. 

The  fixtures  are  so  far  complete  as  to  in- 
dicate that  the  year  just  commenced  will  be 
marked  by  great  horticultural  activity.  The 
Temple  and  Holland  Park  Shows  and  the 
autumn  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruits 
will  take  place  as  usual,  and  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  having  quite  got  into  the 
habit  of  holding  fortnightly  meetings  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  instead  of  monthly 
meetings,  as  was  the  case  formerly,  will  be 
concerned  with  as  many  events  as  its  most 
enthusiastic  members  can  reasonably  expect. 

Whilst  writing  on  this  subject,  we  may 
point  out  that  meetings  of  the  various  com- 
mittees have,  again  been  fixed  in  two  in- 
stances for  Tuesdays  immediately  following 
Bank  Holidays.  Complaints  have  been  made 
again  and  again  of  the  unnecessary  incon- 
venience   such    meetings    impose    upon    the 


members  of  the  committees  and  exhibitors 
alike.  Seeing  that  the  services  of  the  com- 
mittees are  purely  honorary,  the  Council 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  favourably 
consider  any  representation  the  committees 
make  on  such  a  subject,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  unanimous  appeal  made  by  the 
Floral  Committee  last  August  would  have  in- 
duced the  Council  to  have  modified  the  dates 
of  such  shows  in  the  future.  It  may  be 
argued  that  any  particular  member  is  not 
obliged  to  attend  on  certain  days  if  his 
attendance  would  cause  an  unusual  amount 
of  personal  inconvenience,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  from  feelings  of  loyalty  to 
duty,  many  of  those  whose  personal  desire 
would  be  to  stay  away,  are,  nevertheless, 
constrained  to  attend.  We  hope  the  Council 
may  be  induced  to  reconsider  the  question. 

Several  exhibitions  of  Colonial  produce  have 
been  again  provided  for,  and  in  respect  to 
these  we  can  only  repeat  our  observa- 
tions in  a  recent  issue  :  namely,  that  if  these 
shows  are  not  to  be  made  more  attractive 
than  they  have  been  hitherto,  the  majority  of 
the  Fellows  have  no  wish  to  witness  them. 

The  National  Rose  Society  will  hold  its  an- 
nual Metropolitan  exhibition  in  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  its 
autumn  show  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  and  its  provincial  exhibition  at  Man- 
chester. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  will 
hold  its  exhibitions  at  the  Crystal  Palace  as 
usual,  but  most  of  the  remaining  special 
societies,  including  the  National  Auricula, 
National  Carnation,  National  Dahlia,  and 
National  Sweet  Pea  Societies,  have  arranged 
for  their  exhibitions  10  take  place  in  the' 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall. 

The  great  provincial  shows,  such  as  those 
at  Shrewsbury,  Wolverhampton,  York,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Hanley,  and  other  places,  will 
be  held  again  this  year,  and  the  Yorkshire 
Gala  will  have  special  interest  as  marking  the 
jubilee  of  the  exhibition.  The  Midland  Sweet 
Pea  Society  will  hold  its  first  annual  exhibi- 
tion at  Wolverhampton,  and  several  Midland 
societies,  including  the  Midland  Daffodil  and 
Midland  Carnation  Societies,  will  again  hold 
exhibitions  in  the  Birmingham  Botanical 
Gardens. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  spring  shows,  hav- 
ing Narcissus  and  Daffodils  for  their  princi- 
pal features,  are  becoming  more  numerous, 
and  April  is  in  consequence  a  greater  exhibi- 
tion month  than  it  was  formerly. 

So  far  as  can  be  estimated  at  present,  the 
exhibitions  of  Chrysanthemums  in  November, 
1908,  are  not  likely  to  indicate  any  appre- 
ciable diminution   in   number. 

The  Franco-British  Exhibition  will  be 
opened  at  Shepherd's  Bush  in  May,  and  it  is 
expected  that  horticulture  will  form  an  im- 
portant feature  at  this  exhibition  during  the 
summer  months. 

Outside  the  British  Isles  the  most  impor- 
tant horticultural  event  will  be  the  show  to  be 
held  at  Ghent,  which  will  extend  from  April 
25  to  May  2.  The  Ghent  Quinquennials 
have  always  proved  a  great  attraction  for 
horticulturists  not  only  in  Britain  but  in 
almost  all  European  countries  as  well,  but 
that  of  1 90S  will  be  specially  memorable 
because  it  will  mark  the  centenary  year  of  the 
Societe  Royale  d'Agriculture  et  de  Botanique 
de  Gand.     There  are  760  classes,  divided  into 


29  groups,  and  in  each  class  liberal  prizes  are 
offered.  For  new  plants  there  are  20  classes; 
Orchids  are  invited  to  fill  S2  classes,  and  as 
some  of  them  are  for  large  collections,  there 
should  be  a  magnificent  display.  In  the  26th 
group  there  are  52  classes  of  a  more  or  less 
scientific  nature,  and  in  these  the  exhibits 
will  have  some  bearing  upon  the  important 
questions  of  heredity,  fixity  of  varieties,  mu- 
tation, artificial  selection,  adaptation  to  en- 
vironment, morphology,  and  many  other  im- 
portant matters.  The  first  list  of  invitations 
to  assist  upon  the  jury  have  already  been 
issued. 


Among  the  books  recently  pub- 
Culture  fished  1S  one  by  Mr.  Farrer*  on 
.°.  the  cultivation  of  Alpine  plants 

Plants.  in  an  English  rock  garden.  It 
appeals  directly  and  effectively 
to  the  specialist,  who  will  spare  no  pains 
in  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
accepted  and  named  variations  of  the  particu- 
lar species,  and  in  experimenting  in  a  hun- 
dred and  one  ways  to  provide  the  cultural 
conditions  best  suited  for  each  plant.  We 
frankly  confess  that  on  opening  this  book 
and  turning  over  its  pages,  our  first  feeling 
was  one  of  irritation.  Mr.  Farrer  rather 
seems  to  have  expected  to  arouse  some  an- 
tagonism by  his  spelling  and  his  mannerisms, 
judging  from  a  few  lines  of  his  preface,  so  it 
will  not  come  to  him  as  a  surprise  to  find  he 
has  partly  succeeded.  We  shall  not,  we  think, 
adopt  his  suggestions  as  to  spelling  reform, 
nor  do  we  believe  that  he  has  scholarship  on 
his  side. 

But  when  we  have  said  this  much  and  get 
into  close  quarters  with  the  book,  we  have 
scarcely  anything  but  praise.  Mr.  Farrer  is 
an  enthusiast,  as  anyone  who  gets  keen  on 
Alpine  plants  must  be  if  he  is  worth  his  salt, 
and  the  little  self  revelations  add  an  interest 
to  the  book  to  anyone  who  is  fond  of  these 
gems  of  the  floral  world.  Everybody  who  has 
explored  moraine  and  peak  for  the  plants 
themselves  knows  full  well  the  sensation  of 
suddenly  coming  upon  a  specially  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  objects  of  his  quest  often  in  the 
most  inaccessible  places.  Anyone  who  has 
seen  Eritrichium  nestling  in  the  crevices  of  the 
yellow  south  precipice  of  The  Meige,  or  on 
the  almost  equally  difficult  faces  of  some  of 
the  Graian  Mountains,  must  be  dull  if  he 
does  not  get  a  little  excited  owing  to  the 
superiority  of  such  a  specimen  over  those 
growing  in  the  scree  below. 

Mr.  Farrer's  claims  to  have  enriched  the 
literature  of  Alpine  plants  rests,  however,  on 
a  basis  more  solid  than  that  on  which  we 
have  just  lightly  touched.  The  critical  remark-, 
as  to  specific  distinction  in,  for  example,  the 
Saxifrages,  will  find  an  echo  in  the  mind  of 
all  who  have  been  entangled  in  them — and 
who,  amongst  those  who  care  for  Saxifrages, 
has  escaped  despair? — whilst  his  hints  on 
many  of  the  other  difficult  forms  will  be  re- 
ceived with  attention.  He  has  himself 
travelled  much,  and  some  of  the  remarks  on 
the  plants  in  their  native  habitat  strike  us  as 
very  good.  We  note  with  pleasure  that  the 
author  devotes  a  chapter  to  our  English 
Alpines.  Some  of  these  are  far  more  beauti- 
ful than  many  foreign  species,  whose  chief 
claim    to  consideration  often     lies    in     mere 

*  Mv  Rock  Garden,  by  Reginald  Farrer.  Loudon  :  Edwin 
Arnold,  1907. 
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rarity  or  high  price.  Some  of  our  own  plants 
require  as  much  skill  in  their  cultivation  as 
the  majority  of  those  which  hail  from  China, 
the  Himalayas,  or  the  Rocky  Mountains.  If 
anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  experiment  on 
Saxifraga  oppositifolia  for  a  few  years;  or 
let  him  try  some  of  the  Gentians,  if  he  hap- 
pens to  live  in  one  of  the  many  districts  in 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  persuade  them 
to  flower  as  they  ought  to  do.  The  ex- 
cellent full-page  illustrations  form  an  attrac- 
tive feature  in  a  book  which  ,will  be  welcomed 
by  all  lovers  of  Alpine  plants.  There  is  much 
in  it  that  is  valuable  and  suggestive,  and 
there  is  a  refreshing  absence  of  that  dog- 
matism as  to  proper  methods  of  culture, 
which,  in  the  case  of  this  class  of  plants,  is 
never  wise  and  is  often  futile. 


former  as  Assistant  Forest  Officer  in  Cyprus, 
and  Mr.  Down,  a  member  of  the  Ivew  garden- 
ing staff,  as  Agricultural  Instructor  and  Assis- 
tant Superintendent  of  the  Hope  Gardens  and 
Experiment  Station,  Jamaica.  Mr.  Noble  holds 
the  Diploma  in  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  and  has  studied  forestry  in  France. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Coun- 
cil, has  appointed  Mr.  W.  \V.  Smith,  M.A., 
Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  as  Curator  of  the 
Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Cal- 
cutta, in  succession  to  Capt.  A.  T.  Gage,  I. M.S. 

"  The  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture" for  December  contains  an  article  upon 
the  American  Gooseberry-mildew,  with  special 
reference  to  its  prevention  or  cure.  It  is  urged 
that  in  the  case  of  a  badly-affected  bush,  which 


about  one  and  a  half  million  sterling.  The 
botanical  establishments  in  the  various  islands 
have  played  an  important  part  in  securing  this 
result,  both  by  distributing  the  plants  and  by 
affording  information  as  to  their  culture,  &c. 
Experimental  stations  have  also  been  main- 
tained by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  these  have  become  central  points  for 
giving  information  to  cultivators  in  the  various 
districts,  and  the  authorities  are  also  investigat- 
ing the  plants  with  the  view  of  improving  the 
yield  of  Cocoa  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity. 

Fairy  Rings. — The  unsightly  appearance  often 
produced  in  lawns  and,  occasionally  also,  in  put- 
ting-greens, by  the  growth  of  the  various  species 
of  fungi,  which  form  "fairy  rings,"  is  so  well 
known  that  any  remedy  which  promises  a  chance 


Fig.   10.— the  nymph^a-5arden  at  nuneham  park,  the  residence  of  THE  RT.  HON.  L.  V.  HARCOURT,  M.P.  (See  p.  10). 


Scientific  Committee. — In  respect  to  the 
report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Scien- 
tific Committee,  Mr.  Fred  J.  Chittenden,  sec- 
retary, has  written  us  stating  that  in  the  seed- 
less Apple,  to  which  Mr.  Worsdell  referred, 
the  little  structures  at  the  "eye"  end  of  the 
fruit  were  actual  Apples,  but  only  partially 
developed,  and  not  only  Apple-like  structures  as 
reported.  The  malformed  fungus  was  a  species 
of  Tubaria,  not  Cribraria,  as  written  in  the 
report. 

Appointments  on   the    Recommendation 

of  Kew. —  We  note  in  the  Ken'  Bulletin  (No,  10, 
1907)  that  Mr.  Crawford  Noble  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam James  Down  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Secretary     of     State     for     the     Colonies,     the 


ought  to  be  removed  and  burnt,  it  should  be 
first  sprayed  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
spreading  the  infection  by  shaking  off  living 
spores.  A  coloured  figure  illustrates  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  affected  twigs  in  winter. 

Royal  Gardeners  Orphan  Fund.— The 

coming-of-age  festival  in  aid  of  this  charity 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  May  12,  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil,  when  the  President  of  the  fund,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  will  preside. 

•The  West  Indian  Bulletin"  (Vol.  viii.. 
No.  2)  contains  some  interesting  information 
on  the  Cocoa  industry  in  those  islands.  In  im- 
portance it  ranks  only  second  to  sugar,,  the 
value  of  the  exports  in  1905-6  being  estimated  at 


of  success  is  worth  a  trial.  Mr.  G.  H.  Robin- 
son, writing  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  (New- 
South  Wales),  concerning  "  fairy  rings "  pro- 
duced by  a  puff-ball,  recommends  sulphate  ot 
iron  (green  vitriol)  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  8  lbs. 
in  30  gallons  of  water.  This  quantity  is  suffi- 
cient for  60  square  yards.  The  ground  should 
be  well  watered  before  the  application,  which 
should  be  repeated  at  weekly  intervals  three  or 
four  times.  A  week  after  the  last  application  a 
dressing  of  freshly-slaked  lime  (1  ton  per  acrel 
must  be  given,  and  it  should  on  no  account  be 
'  omitted,  or  the  heavy  dose  of  iron  will  produce 
injurious  effects.  The  work  is  best  done  in 
autumn,  as  there  is  then  less  risk  of  injury  to 
the  Grass. 
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Birmingham     Scientific     Society.  — At    a 

recent  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Scientific 
Society,  held  at  the  Midland  Institute,  Birming- 
ham, an  interesting  paper  on  liverworts  was 
given  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Russell.  He  explained 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  liverworts — the 
foliose,  or  leafy  liverwort,  and  the  frondose, 
a  variety  which  took  the  form  of  flat  green 
fronds.  The  latter  kind  was  often  plentifully 
produced  on  the  banks  of  streams,  and  was  also 
to  be  found  growing  on  the  sides  of  wells.  The 
foliose  variety  generally  grew  in  shady  moist 
spots,  although  some  of  them  were  more  hardy, 
and  flourished  on  rocks  or  trunks  of  trees.  Mr. 
Russell  explained  the  close  structural  relation- 
ship between  mosses  and  liverworts,  pointing  out 
that  in  a  good  many  particulars  the  two  came 
very  near  to  one  another.  The  most  interesting 
cases  of  resemblance  were  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  small  mountain  mosses,  the  capsules  of 
which  split  open  in  a  manner  very  similar  to 
the  method  of  the  liverwort  and  quite  different  to 
the  ordinary  way  of  mosses.  Mr.  Russell  m.n- 
tioned  that  the  deiivation  of  the  name  of  the 
plant  was  somewhat  curious.  It  received  its 
name  in  far-off  times,  and  was  called  liverwort 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  specific  against 
liver  complaint.  This  supposition  was  based 
upon  the  fact  that  some  of  the  plants  bore  a 
lesernblance  to  that  organ  of  the  body.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  about  fifty  lantern 
slides  from  original  black  and  white  drawings 
cleverly  executed  by  the  lecturer  from  specimens 
in  his  own  collection. 

Annual  Dinner  of  Nursery  Employes.— 

At  the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Dickson-  &  ROBIN- 
SON, Manchester,  the  members  of  the  staff  met 
at  the  Victoria  Hotel  recently,  where  an  excel- 
lent dinner  was  provided,  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  being  given  up  to  music  and  toasts. 
Mr.  Robinson,  the  senior  partner,  replying  to  the 
toast  of  "The  Firm,"  proposed  by  Mr. 
Compson,  remarked  the  disastrous  effect  the  bad 
weather  of  the  closing  year  had  had  on  the  Grass 
and  Clover  crops  in  nearly  every  seed-producing 
country  of  the  world,  and  stated  that  the 
Red  Clover  crop  had  been  almost  a  failure.  Its 
effect  on  the  flowers  of  the  garden  was  pointed 
out.  As  evidence  of  the  existing  good  feeling 
between  employer  and  employee  and  of  its  per- 
manency, Mr.  Hicks,  in  his  toast  "  The  Staff," 
alluded  to  the  length  of  service  of  many  now 
serving  the  firm  ;  for  instance,  two  30  or  more 
years,  one  21,  one  20,  and  several  13  to  20  years. 
Messrs.   Clayton  and  Wakd  replied. 

Seeding  of  English  Elm. — The  current 
number  (10)  of  the  Kew  Bulletin  contains  an 
interesting  note  on  the  seeding  of  the  English 
Elm'.  It  is  well  known  that  although  Ulmus 
campestris  flowers  freely  in  this  country,  it  is 
generally  believed  to  propagate  itself  solely  by 
i  >t  suckers,  and  indeed  its  claim  to  rank  as  an 
indigenous  tree  has  been  disallowed  partly  on 
the  ground  of  the  infertility  of  its  seeds  in  this 
country  as  contrasted  with  the  readiness  with 
which  good  seed  is  produced  in  France.  But 
this  vear  seedlings  that  were  believed  to  be 
those  of  U.  campestris  were  found  in  abundance 
in  Lord  Rayleigh's  grounds  at  Terling  Place, 
h'.ssex.  Investigations  showed,  however,  that 
they  belonged  to  U.  glabra,  which  is  abundant 
in  that  neighbourhood.  This  species  is  hardly 
separable  from  U.  campestris,  and  by  some  is 
regarded  only  as  a  varietal  form,  and  the 
Terling  Elm  is  said  to  be  U.  glabra  with  a  cer- 
tain leaning  towards  U.  campestris.  Seedlings 
of  an  Elm  have  also  appeared  in  the  grounds  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  which  are  believed 
to  b  long  to  U.  campestris.  Seedlings  of  the 
true  plant,  brought  by  Dr.  Aug.  Henry  from 
France,   and  germinated  at  Cambridge,  indicate 


that  there  exists  considerable  diversity  of  ap- 
pearance amongst  the  individuals  derived  from 
the  same  tree,  and  the  leaves  are  hairy  on  both 
surfaces.  A  figure  is  given  of  the  Terling 
seedlings,  and  also  of  a  twig  from  one  of  those 
from  Cambridge.  The  curious  differences 
in  the  quality  of  timber  in  the  Elm  from  different 
districts  may  be  recalled  here.  Thus  there  is  a 
variety  in  Buckinghamshire  which  is  regarded  as 
especially  valuable  for  wheelwright  purposes,  for 
which  it  commands  a  high  price.  Perhaps  it 
mav  turn  out  that  these  forms  of  the  Elm  repre- 
sent mere  varietal  forms  of  one  species,  and  are 
thus  related  to  each  other  in  the  same  sort  of 
way  as  are  the  three  forms  of  Cedar — Libani, 
Atlantica,  and  Deodara.  The  question  of  the 
mutual  relationship  of  these  varietal  forms,  and 
the  causes  on  which  their  differences  depend,  are 
not  only  of  scientific  importance,  but  also  of 
considerable  economic  interest. 

Grafting  Chrysanthemums. — The  remark- 
able results  to  be  obtained  by  grafting  the 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  upon  the  vigorous 
species  C.  frutescens  were  well  exemplified  by 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  variety  Tokio  ex- 
hibited at  the  Paris  Chrysanthemum  Show  by 
Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  this  year.  The 
plant,  which  was  about  10  feet  in  diameter,  bore 
between  700  and  800  blooms  of  fine  quality.  M. 
Gaston  Clement,  writing  in  the  Ftvuc  llorti- 
cole,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  France  on  graft- 
ing Chrysanthemums,  with  especial  reference  to 
this  latest  production.  The  plant  of  C.  frutes- 
cens, which  formed  the  stock,  was  grown  in  a 
large  tub,  and  was  made  to  form  a  thick,  clean 
stem  of  about  a  yard  in  height.  At  this  point 
it  was  allowed  to  branch,  and  the  stems  were 
carefully  pinched  and  stopped  so  as  to  form  a 
symmetrical  bush.  The  stock  (which  was  four 
years  old)  was  then  grafted  with  288  Chrysanthe- 
mum scions,  the  whole  being  accomplished  in  a 
single  day  last  March  by  two  skilful  men.  Com- 
plete union  was  established  within  15  days,  and 
the  plant  received  no  special  care  beyond  that 
ordinarily  bestowed  on  the  Chrysanthemum, 
except,  of  course,  that  its  large  size  rendered 
it  necessary  to  shelter  it  from  wind. 


XUNEHAM     PARK. 

Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  and  respon- 
sible duties  connected  with  a  Parliamentary 
and  social  life,  the  Right  Hon.  L.  V.  Harcourt, 
M.P.,  the  owner  of  Nuneham  Park,  Oxford- 
shire, has  also  succeeded  in  developing  within  a 
short  space  of  time  a  very  beautiful  garden. 
The  terraced  Rose  gardens,  the  Nymphasa-gar- 
den,  the  herbaceous-garden,  the  sundial-garden, 
and  the  swamp-garden  are  all  interesting. 
Labels  innumerable  are  seen,  each  of  an  in- 
destructible type,  so  that  one  can  walk  and 
admire  and  make  oneself  familiar  with  the 
objects  of  attraction  without  continually  ap- 
pealing  to    a   guide. 

On  the  mansion  itself,  which  occupies  a  com- 
manding situation  overlooking  the  River  Thames, 
are  growing  such  plants  as  Solanum  Wendlandii, 
Leonotis  Leonurus  (at  the  time  of  my  visit 
covered  with  its  catkin-like  orange  flowers),  Mag- 
nolia Campbellii,  Ipomcea  Learii,  reaching  a 
height  of  20  feet,  which  flowered  profusely  last 
summer  and  perfectly  withstood  last  winter's 
frosts  ;  Azara  integrifolia,  Buddleia  intermedia, 
Wistaria  multijuga  rosea,  Tecoma  speciosa.  Wis- 
taria fruticans,  Ampelopsis  Henryana  which  is 
quite  distinct  and  has  beautifully  velvet-like, 
striped  foliage  ;  Passiflora  racemosa,  &c.  In  a 
narrow  border  on  the  south  side  I  noticed  the 
distinct  grey  foliage  of  Senecio  Grayii  and 
Citharexylum  quadrangulare,  reputed  to  be  the 
fiddk-wood.     On  the  western  side  of  the  house 


there  are  many  uncommon  wall  creepers, 
including  Bridgasia  spicata,  Wistaria  chinensis 
noda,  Stauntonia  latifolia,  Gelsemium  semper- 
virens,  Carpenteria  californica,  Edwardsia 
grandiflora,  Schizophragma  hydrangioides,  Vitis 
Coignetiae,  and  V.  Thunbergii,  Rhyi.cospermum 
jasminoides,  &c.  The  walls  of  the  mansion  on 
the  north  side  were  planted  with  LardizabaUi 
biternata,  Lonicera  caprifolium,  Actinidia 
arguta,  Solanum  crispum,  Wistaria  fruticans, 
and  Piptanthns  nepalensis,  which  will  some 
day   become   a   most   attractive   feature. 

The  upper  terraces  extend  along  two  sides 
of  the  mansion,  and  a  broad  path,  some  200 
yards  in  length,  of  mosaic  paving  of  handsome 
and  irregular  design  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  flower  borders.  These  beds,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  mansion,  are  10  in  num- 
ber, and  each  contains  about  50  Rose  plants 
of  a  distinct  variety  of  colour;  included  are 
such  varieties  as  La  France,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  General  Schablikine,  Grand  Due  de 
Luxembourg,  Caroline  Testout,  itc.  The  plants 
appear  healthy  and  strong,  and  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Munday,  the  gardener,  that  each  bed 
had  been  formed  of  new  soil. 

On  the  upper  terrace  are  other  beds  of  con- 
siderable size  and  geometrical  design.  One 
long  border  had  been  freely  planted  with  Lilium 
speciosum  magnificum,  and,  judging  from  the. 
flower  stems  just  remove'd,  the  plants  must 
have  flowered  well.  Ericas,  Pernettyas,  Choisya 
ternata,  Andromeda  floribunda,  and  Aster 
Amellus  are  also  freely  used  here. 

The  lower  Rose  terrace  is  reached  by  about 
11  steps  :  here  there  are  eight  Rose  beds,  each 
containing  about  50  plants  of  such  popular 
varieties  as  ITdeal,  Francois  Dubreuil,  Tapa 
Gontier,  Killarney,  President  Carnot,  &c.  The 
beds  are  edged  with  a  broad  band  of  Mrs.  Sin- 
kins  Pink,  while  the  beds  and  borders  on  the 
upper  terraces  have  a  broad  edging  of  the  old 
Crimson  Clove  Carnation. 

Still  another  descent  is  made  by  11  steps  to 
the   third   terrace,    which   is   known   as 

The  Xymph/ea  Garden. 

Attractive  and  interesting  as  the  Roses, 
lVc,  unquestionably  are,  one  is  compelled  to 
linger  here.  This  garden,  or  terrace,  possesses 
exceptional  interest  in  many  ways.  The  central 
square  pond  contains  some  of  Marliac's  intro- 
ductions. Four  beds  around  the  pond 
contained  standard  plants  of  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora,  these  had  flowered 
perfectly ;  the  groundwork  of  these  beds 
was  planted  with  Andromeda  japonica  and 
floribunda,  Kalmia  latifolia,  and  Rhododen- 
dron praecox,  bordered  with  Iris  Victorine,  Iris 
hispanica,  mixed  with  Ixias  and  Armeria 
alpina.  The  walls  on  two  sides  were  planted 
with  such  choice  species  as  Ozothamnus  ros- 
marinifolius,  Medicago  arborea,  Adenocarpus 
anagyrus,  Lomatia  ferruginea,  Cestrum  r\ewellii 
and  C.  aurantiaca,  Distylium  racemosum, 
Sollya  parviflora,  Fabiana  americana  and  V. 
imbricata,  Hibbertia  volubilis,  Muehlenbeckia 
varians,   Teucrium    fruticans,    &c. 

In  a  line  with  the  Nymphaea-garden  terrace  is 
the  croquet  or  tennis  lawn,  which  measures  some 
50  to  60  yards  across.  From  this  point  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  surroundings  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  looking  across  to  the  right  as  one 
faces  the  river  it  is  evident  more  still  remains  to 
be  seen,  so  we  make  our  way  to  this  new  part  by 
descending  another  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a 
walk  bounding  the  terraces.  A  wide  herbaceous 
border  extends  parallel  with  this  walk  on  the 
right,  and  to  the  left  is  a  sloping  bank  to  the 
park  beyond,  which  has  been  beautified  with 
Wichuraiana  Roses  of  many  kinds,  creeping 
naturally  over  the  ground  surface,  and  a  large 
bed  of  Rosa  rugosa,  Blanc  Double  de  Coubert. 
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The  continuation  of  this  long  path  to  the 
"  wall-walk,"  which  is  about  11  chains  in  leng  h, 
leads  to  the  dell,  water,  pond,  and  swamp  gar- 
dens. The  wall  has  been  built  of  stones  placed 
flatwise ;  it  extends  round  an  elevated  bank, 
and  is  an  eminently  successlul  piece  of 
work.  Here  as  elsewhere,  the  crevices  of  the 
stonework  are  planted  with  such  suitable  plants 
as  Saxifragas,  ledums  in  variety,  Campanulas, 
Alyssums,  Acaena  Buchanani,  Acantholimon 
glumaceum,  Veronica  rupestris,  Erinus  alpinus, 
Opuntias  in  variety,  Dianthus,  Cerastiums,  and 
other  beautiful  subjects.  Immediately  above  the 
wall,  which  varies  from  2  to  8  feet  in  height,  a 
skilful  piece  of  work  has  been  executed  at  a 
point  nearest  the  mansion,  in  the  form  of  a 
novel  sunaial,  some  15  yards  in  diameter,  on 
the  grass.  On  an  inner  circle,  the  Roman 
figures  denoting  the  time  are  planted  with 
Box  on  a  groundwork  of  fine  shingle  ;  on  an 
outer  circle  the  following  Latin  motto  is  also 
neatly  planted  with  Box — Noras  non  numero  nisi 
serenas;  the  whole  is  novel,  artistic  and  in- 
teresting. Hereabouts  is  a  dividing  hedge  of 
Cistus  ladaniferus,  and  if  the  plants  succeed  in 
attaining  so  large  a  size,  and  in  flowering  as 
freely,  as  they  do  in  the  south  of  England,  they 
will    form   a   pleasing   and   attractive  feature. 

It  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  walled  walk  in 
order  to  reach  the  water  garden  ;  on  the  way  a 
fine  mass  of  Euphorbia  Myrsinites  is  noted,  and 
just  beyond  is  a  bed  of  I. ilium  longiflorum 
planted  with  150  bulbs.  On  the  left  of  this  walk 
a  broad  herbaceous  border  contains'  a  rich 
assortment  of  beautiful  subjects,  which  have 
been  arranged  with  great  skill.  I  noted  Aga- 
panthus  Mooreanus,  Indigofera  Gerardiana, 
Veronica  Kirkii,  Berberis  Wallichiana,  Andro- 
meda Catesbaei,  Styrax  japonica,  Coronilla 
Emerus,  Othonnopsis  fruticosum,  Rubus  lasio- 
stylus,  Cornus  Kousa,  Eleagnus  longipes,  Rhus 
Osbeckii,  Magnolias,  Ailanthus  glandul  ^a 
pendulifera,  Spiraeas,  Ribes,  Weigela  in  groups, 
Rhododendrons,  Buddleias,  Cerasus  of  sorts, 
Crabs,  Ilex,  Liliums  in  variety,  and  close  by  a 
large  bed  of  Gruss  an  Teplitz  Rose,  bordered 
with  French  Lavender. 

On  the  right  a  path  leads  to  the  bowling  green, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  dell  is  reached  by  con- 
tinuing along  the  "wall-walk.''  Here  five  large 
irregular  beds  are  formed  ;  one  of  these  contain 
upwards  of  150  Eremurus  of  sorts.  Two  beds 
are  planted  with  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas 
and  the  others  with  ornamental  and  deciduous 
plants  and  trees,  which  include  Spiraea  Aitchi- 
sonii,  Myrica  californica,  Juglans  cordiformis, 
I'mnus  Caroliniana,  Viburnum  macroeephalum 
and  Sieboldii,  and  Lycium  europaeum.  Another 
bed  contained  Andromeda  nitida,  Menziesia 
prolifera  alba,  Abelia  rupestris,  Carmichaelia 
australis,  Vitex  Agnus-castus,  Digitalis  ambigua, 
and  Senecio  compactum.  These  beds  are  divide  I 
by  a  grass  walk  15  feet  wide  and  bordered  with 
Lavender,  and  an  avenue  of  pink-flowered 
Almond  trees.  On  the  north  side  of  this  lovely 
dell  many  choice  shrubs  are  planted,  totalling 
over  100  kinds;  they  are  such  as  Cassinia  fu!- 
vida,  Romneya  Coulteri,  Pittospormum  Tobira, 
Eucalyptus  urnigera,  Azara  Gilliesii,  Xeviusia 
alabamensis,  Raphiolepis  japonica  ovata,  Erio- 
botrya  japonica,  Coronilla  Emerus,  Caragana 
aurantiaca  pygmea,  Eucalyptus  Gunnii, 
Stuartia  pentagyna,  Daphniphyllum  glauces- 
cens,  Xanthoceros  sorbifolia,  Crinodendrun 
Hookeri,  Corylus  maxima  purpurea,  and  many 
others,  which  will  give  a'constant  succession  of 
floral  and  foliage  display.  Near  at  hand  is  a 
border  containing  about  50  tree  Paeonies  backed 
with  Aucuba  japonica  variegata ;  clumps  of 
Rhododendron  "Pink  Pearl"  are  close  by,  the 
whole  forming,  when  in  flower,  an  enchanting 
picture.     W.  H.  C. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


A   LITTLE-KNOWN    ACACIA. 

We  reproduce  a  figure  of  Acacia  podalyrii- 
folia,  a  plant  the  sprays  of  which  are  just  now 
being  sold  in  the  Covent  Garden  market.  It  is, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  thj 
Acacias,  and  the  contrast  between  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  blossoms  and  the  powdery,  glau- 
cous hue  of  the  conspicuous  and  rather  leathery 
leaves  (phyllodes|  is  most  effective.  The  flowers 
are  very  sweet  scented,  and  for  decorative  pur- 
poses this  Acacia  deserves  to  rank  high  in  the 
public  esteem.  The  species,  like  so  many  others 
of  the  genus,  is  of  Australian  origin,  and,  al- 
though it  is  now  being  imported  from  the  South 
of  Europe,  it  is  still  looked  on  as  an  uncom- 
mon  plant   in  our   markets. 


the  best  known  men  in  the  trade,  under  pecu- 
liarly painful  circumstances,  has" caused  a  wide- 
spread feeling  of  regret.  He  was  so  universally- 
liked  that  there  is  not  a  city  ol  any  size  in  the 
Union  but  has  someone  who  will  mourn  his  loss 
and  miss  his  genial  presence.  Just  20  years  ago 
he  was  elected  financial  secretary  of  the  Chi 
Florists'  Club. 

Carnations. — "  Keep  their  heads  cool  and 
their  feet  warm,"  writes  a  successful  Carnation 
propagator,  when  referring  to  cutungs  cultivated 
en  benches.  Among  the  best  of  the  newer  Car- 
nations is  the  bright  red  seedling  O.  P.  Bass;tt. 
It  is  a  grand,  showy  bloom,  and,  as 
growing  in  Messrs.  Bassett  and  Washburn's 
fine    plant   house   at    Hinsdale,    Illinois,   shows 


Fig.  it. — acacia  podalyriifoli  \.  a  species  imported  to  covent  garden  market. 


AMERICAN    NOTES. 


Chrysanthemums, — Much  of  the  dissatisfa  - 
tion  shown  in  America  with  English  and  Con- 
tinental-raised novelties  in  Chrysanthemums 
arises  from  the  long  neck  or  bare  stem  that  is 
produced  when  a  crown  bud  is  taken.  The  ideal 
commercial  kind  must  be  clothed  with  leaves 
well  up  to  the  flower,  and  have  a  stiff  stem  that 
is  capable  of  carrying  the  flower  erect.  Clear 
telling  yellows,  whites,  and  reds  are  most  i  i 
demand. 

Obituary. — The    lamented    death    of    P.    J. 

.  Hanswirth,  of  Chicago,  the  popular  secretary  of 

the   Society   of   American    Florists,    and   one  of 


its  excellence  as  a  commercial  variety.  It 
thrives  admirably  under  the  ordinary  benc!i 
treatment  as  practised  here,  and  the  only  draw- 
back, according  to  English  ideas,  would  be  the 
somewhat  severely  serrated  petals.  Defiance,  a 
grand  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Rudd,  is 
better  in  this  respect,  and  is  in  everyway  worth, 
of  this  noted  raiser.  Although  White  Enchantress 
finds  many  admirers,  White  Perfection  is  cer- 
tainly the  finest  white  variety  to  date.  Lucille, 
tinted  white,  is  a  lovely  flower,  and  the  new 
Lawson  Enchantress,  a  variety  with  Enchantre:  . 
habit  and  Lawson  colour,  is  a  coming  sort.  P. 
has  not  been  as  widely  advertised  as  some  others, 
but   it   has   excellent   quality.      Co 
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NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

•Trees  and  their  Life  Histories. 

The  awakening  interest  in  trees  and  forestry 
is  shown  in  the  recent  appearance  of  several 
books  on  the  subject.  Some  of  them,  full  of 
valuable  information,  are  yet  disappointing 
owing  to  the  absence  of  arrangement  upon  any 
definite  plan,  scientific  or  practical,  thus 
making  it  difficult  work  for  those  who  consult 
them  in  the  hopes  of  making  sure  of  identifica- 
tions. Others  again,  while  better  arranged,  are 
intended  more  as  guides  to  the  sylviculturist 
who  is  growing  trees  to  be  treated  as  a  crop, 
rather  than  to  the  arboriculturist  who  grows 
them  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  pleasure  they 
give  him  in  watching  them  grow.  Mr.  Groom's 
book  is  neither  of  these :  the  arrangement  is 
scientific  and  yet  easy  to  follow,  while  the  prac- 
tical advice  is  reduced  to  careful  definite  state- 
ments put  as  briefly  and  concisely  as  possible. 
Instead  of  having,  let  us  say,  the  Mountain 
Ash  sandwiched  between  the  Yew  and  the  Horse 
Chestnut,  we  have  all  the  important  members  of 
the  family  Rosacea?  brought  together,  and  their 
appearance,  growth,  and  requirements  easily 
contrasted.  In  the  preface  to  his  book,  Mr. 
Groom  says  :  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  consider 
the  tree,  riot  as  a  mere  object  to  be  identified, 
but  as  a  living  being  whose  struggling  life  is  to 
be  watched,  whose  wants  are  to  be  studied  and 
whose  changing  lineaments  are  to  be  observed." 
And  thus  he  has,  very  rightly  in  our  opinion, 
confined  himself  to  the  study  of  the  indigenous 
British  trees  and  large  shrubs,  with  the  addition 
of  merely  the  most  important  and  most  com- 
mon of  introduced  species.  Each  species  is 
studied  not  only  in  its  state  of  flower,  summer 
leaf-expanse  and  fruit,  but  in  its  winter  aspect, 
when,  for  deciduous  species  at  any  rate,  there 
is  little  to  help  in  identification  but  the  twigs, 
the  bark,  and  the  resting  buds.  All  these  charac- 
teristics are  represented  in  a  series  of  admirable 
illustrations  from  photographs  which  show  bark, 
resting  buds,  winter  twigs,  opening  buds  and 
young  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit,  and  give  as  well, 
in  most  cases,  and  certainly  for  all  the  most 
important  kinds,  full-page  pictures  of  the  same 
tree  in  its'  winter  and  summer  aspect,  taken 
from  the  same  point  of  view  and  placed  in  the 
book  opposite  each  other.  We  venture  to  think 
that  such  an  arrangement  may  be  of  great  use 
to  the  artist  who  has  to  paint  a  landscape  and 
is  glad  to  be  able  to  prepare  his  skeleton  trees 
beforehand  and  then  clothe  them  with  leaves 
just  as  the  painter  of  draped  figures  goes  to 
work.  For  an  example,  we  may  point  to  figs. 
251  and  252  (the  Beech)  or  to  373  and  374  (the 
Horse  Chestnut),  both  admirable  examples  of  the 
disposition  of  branches  and  twigs,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  same  when  covered  with  their 
summer  foliage.  The  number  of  really  indi- 
genous British  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  Mr. 
Groorn  has  admitted  to  his  work,  is,  we  esti- 
mate, only  42,  of  which  the  Poplar  and  Willows 
account  for  10  and  the  Rosaceae  for  nine  species. 
To  these  Mr.  Groom  has  added,  of  course,  those 
species  which,  like  the  Spruce,  Silver  Fir,  and 
Larch  among  Conifers,  and  the  Elm,  Sweet 
Chestnut,  Horse  Chestnut,  Black  Poplar,  Syca- 
more, Norway  Maple,  and  Plane  among  broad- 
leaved  trees,  have  been  at  some  time  or  other 
introduced  and  have  more  or  less  established 
themselves  here.  And  he  has  also  included, 
especially  among  Conifers,  some  of  the  foreigners 
which  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  parks  and 
gardens,  and  among  them  we  find  the  Cedar, 
Sequoia  (Wellingtonia),  Axaucaria  imbricata, 
several  species  of  Pine,  the  Douglas  Spruce,  and 
the  Evergreen  Oak.  Mr.  Groom  has  done  well 
to  go  no  further:  it  would  only  have  compli- 
cated his  work,  and  he  must  have  found  it  more 
difficult  to  restrain  himself  than  to  yield  to  the 
wish  to  mention  just  one  or  two  other  popular 
favourites.  This  work  is  sure  to  be  popular 
with  those  who  can  afford  it.  A  little  more 
information  regarding  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  each  species  and  the  kinds  of  soil  they 
thrive  best  upon  would  have  been  useful. 

•By  Percy  Groom,  M.A.,  D.Sc. ;    illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs   by  Henry  Irving.    (Cassell  &  Co.) 


PLANT    NOTES. 


LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  this  useful  green- 
house plant  so  well  shown  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Its  propaga- 
tion is  a  difficult  matter  unless  properly  under- 
stood. I  have  raised  a  good  many  seedlings, 
but  have  lost  most  of  them  before  they  flowered. 
My  experience  has  been  more  favourable  with 
cuttings,  but  even  these  require  very  careful 
treatment.  The  best  cuttings  are  those  obtained 
from  fairly  well  ripened  shoots,  which  should 
be  taken  early  in  the  year.  They  must  be  cut 
off  quite  close  below  a  joint  (or  pair  of  leaves), 
and  a  slight  split  made  upwards  between  the 
two  basal  leaves,  which,  of  course,  are  removed. 
The  cuttings  may  be  put  into  any  light,  sandy 
loam,  and  only  just  deep  enough  to  keep  them 
firm.  I  have  been  most  successful  when  I  have 
fixed  them  to  a  stick  to  hold  them  up,  and  put 
the  ends  of  the  cuttings  in  only  just  below  the 
surface.  They  root  best  where  there  is  a  good 
bottom  heat  and  a  cool  surface. 


LILY    BULBS    FROM    JAPAN. 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  immense  numbers  of 
Lily  bulbs  are  sent  to  this  country  from  Japan 
during  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months. 
Were  it  not  for  these  importations  some  of  the 
species  would  soon  become  exceedingly  rare,  as 
they  are  by  no  means  easy  of  cultivation — 
at  least,  in  Western  Europe.  A  notable  example 
is  Lilium  Krameri,  while  Lilium  auratum  is  in 
many  districts,  at  least,  extremely  difficult  to 
establish.  One  hears  of  individual  successes 
with  L.  auratum,  but,  despite  this,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  purchase 
home-grown    bulbs    in    considerable    quantities. 

By  this  expression  I  do  not  mean  bulbs  im- 
ported one  year,  planted  in  England,  and  lifted 
in  the  following  season,  as  such  bulbs  can  by  no 
means  be  considered  as  grown  in  this  country. 
We  must  still  look  to  Japan  to  maintain  for  us  a 
supply  of  this  magnificent  Lily,  for  it  does  not 
appear  likely  that  other  countries  will  send  us 
consignments  of  L.  auratum,  as  they  have  done 


FlG.  12. — LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA.    a  fragrant  greenhouse  plant  :  COLOUR  of  flowers  pink. 


After  the  plants  have  made  roots  they  require 
some  care  in  potting,  for  the  Luculia  is  a  plant 
that  must  not  have  its  stem  buried,  and  the  fine, 
thread-like  roots  may  be  easily  damaged.  Make 
the  soil  moderately  firm,  and  be  sure  to  employ 
plenty  of  drainage  material.  The  compost  should 
be  used  when  neither  too  dry  nor  wet  enough  to 
clog  together. 

Many  of  the  best  plants  of  this  species  have 
been  lost,  or  neglected,  through  failures  which 
have  been  chiefly  caused  by  the  use  of  shading 
and  too  much   artificial  heat. 

The  Luculia  was  introduced  somewhere  about 
1822  or  1823,  and  this  was  the  time  when  the 
heating  of  greenhouses  on  improved  methods 
was  making  headway.  In  looking  up  the  date, 
I  am  reminded  of  one  of  my  oldest  friends,  the 
late  Mr.  E.  Spary,  of  Brighton,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  to  superintend  a  saddle  boiler  for  the 
heating  of  greenhouses,  and,  though  a  very  old 
man  when  I  first  knew  him,  he  gave  me  much 
useful  information.     A.  II. 


in  the  case  of  Lilium  longiflorum.  Whether 
it  be  from  Lily  fungus,  sunstroke,  or  some  other 
cause,  L.  auratum  is  a  capricious  Lily,  and 
when  the  boxes  sent  from  Japan  are  opened  here, 
it  is  found  that  the  mortality  among  the  bulbs 
on  the  voyage  is  much  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  L.  longiflorum  or  L.  speciosum,  which  are 
also  imported  in  very  large  numbers.  Beside 
the  ordinary  form,  we  get  limited  consignments 
of  that  extraordinary  variety  of  L.  auratum 
known  as  platyphyllum  or  macranthum,  some  of 
the  bulbs  of  which  are  very  large. 

Two  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  are  vir- 
ginale  or  Wittei,  the  spotless  purity  of  whose 
blossoms  is  only  relieved  by  a  yellow  band  down 
the  centre  of  each  petal,  and  rubro-vittatum,  in 
which  that  band  is  of  a  deep  crimson  hue.  Com- 
pared with  the  others,  the  bulbs  of  these  two 
varieties  are  small,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  flower 
welL 

Lilium  longiflorum  naturally  goes  to  rest,  and 
also    starts    its    growth    earlier    than    the    other 
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species,  so  that  the  bulbs  of  this  species  are 
the  first  to  arrive  here.  They  are  much  sought 
after,  being  purchased  in  very  large  numbers  for 
retarding  purposes,  by  which  process  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  flowers  of  this  species  all  the  year 
round.  Most  of  those  sent  from  Japan  as  the 
typical  L.  longiflorum  consist  of  a  very  superior 
form,  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  that 
known  as  Wilsonii.  Other  varieties  are  grandi- 
florum  and  Takesima,  characterised  by  dark- 
coloured  stems,  while  the  exterior  of  the  flower 
buds  is  tinged  with  purple. 

Lilium  speciosum,  which  usually  arrives  in 
splendid  condition,  is  also  as  amenable  to  re- 
tarding processes  as  is  L.  longiflorum.  The  bulk 
of  the  white-flowered  forms  we  get  from  Japan 
consist  of  the  variety  Kraetzeri,  which,  though 
often  referred  to  as  album,  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  true  album.  This  last  is  largely  grown  by 
the  Dutch,  and  has  dark-coloured  bulbs,  while 
the  stems  and  unopened  buds  are  heavily  tinged 
with  chocolate.  The  bulbs  of  L.  Kraetzeri,  on 
the  contrary,  are  of  a  yellowish  hue,  the  stems 
and  buds  green,  while  even  the  expanded  blooms 
have  a  greenish  tinge  towards  the  centre.  The 
pollen  of  this  flower  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
but  occasionally  mixed  with  the  bulbs  of  L. 
Krastzeri  is  a  form  whose  flowers  have  bright 
yellow  pollen.  This,  known  as  album  novum, 
is  a  white-flowered  counterpart  of  the  variety 
punctatum,  which,  though  grown  by  the  Dutch, 
never,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  crops  up  among 
these  Japanese  importations. 

Of  the  coloured  kinds,  most  of  the  bulbs  are 
disposed  of  as  rubrum.  They  consist  principally 
of  a  decidedly  superior  form,  to  which  the  name 
of  rubrum  superbum  is  often  applied.  Inter- 
spersed with  them  are  frequently  bulbs  of  the 
variety  Melpomene,  the  richest  coloured  of  all 
the  varieties  of  L.  speciosum,  the  brightness  of 
whose  colouring  is  further  enhanced  by  the 
almost  white  margin  to  the  segments.  In  this 
variety  the  bulbs  show  a  greater  tendency  to 
break  up  into  several  crowns  than  in  any  other 
kind.  So  marked  is  this  feature  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  anyone  well  acquainted  with  these 
Lilies  to  select  a  good  percentage  of  the  true 
Melpomene,  even  when  mixed  with  the  other 
forms. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  Lilies  we  receive  from 
Japan  consists  of  the  three  species  above  named, 
yet  there  are  many  others  sent  here  from  the 
"  England  of  the  East "  in  greater  or  lesser 
numbers. 

Chief  among  them  are  L.  tigrinum,  most  of 
the  bulbs  of  which  are  characterised  by  their 
immense  size.  As  a  rule,  they  consist  chiefly 
of  the  variety  Fortunei,  with  very  woolly  stems, 
and  rather  pale-coloured  flowers,  disposed  in  a 
large  pyramidal-shaped  head.  Though  these 
flower  magnificently  the  first  season  after  im- 
portation, their  strength  is  so  much  exhausted 
that  they  take  some  time  to  recover. 

Other  Lilies  that  reach  this  country  from 
Japan,  usually  in  very  limited  numbers,  are  : 
Lilium  Alexandrae,  known  sometimes  as  L. 
Ukeyuri,  L.  Batemannae,  L.  concolor  X  L.  c. 
Coridion,  L.  cordifolium,  L.  Hansonii,  L. 
Krameri,  L.  Leichtlinii,  L.  Maximowiczii,  L. 
odorum,  and  L.  rubellum.  Several  choice 
forms  of  L.  elegans  also  arrive  here,  but,  in 
addition  to  these,  we  get  many  varieties  from 
the  bulb   cultivators   of    Holland. 

While  the  importations  of  L.  longiflorum  and 
L.  speciosum  from  Japan  have  greatly  increased 
within  the  last  ten  years,  the  more  uncommon 
Lilies  are  not  sent  in  such  numbers  as  they 
were  formerly.     W. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 

opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. ) 

Trials    by    the     Royal     Horticultural 

Society. — During    an     informal     talk     recently 

amongst  members  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com- 


mittee it  was  suggested  that  the  respective  varieties 
of  Asparagus  might  form  the  subject  of  a  very  desir- 
able trial  at  Wisley,  the  deep  sand  there  being 
well  suited  to  the  culture  of  that  plant.  One  single 
row  of  18  or  20  plants  of  each  variety  would 
suffice  This  would  constitute  practically  .a  per- 
manent trial.  Bundles  of  cut  heads  of  each  could 
be  shown  to  the  Committee  in  the  spring  at 
Westminster,  and  that  body  could  see  the,plants 
in  the  autumn  in  order  to  examine  their  growths 
and  general  characteristics.  A  further  sugges- 
tion was  made  that,  apart  from  any  ordinary 
trial  of  ne.v  varieties  of  Potatos,  one  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  seed  change  in  relation  to 
place  of  growth  should  also  be  carried  out.  Ex- 
periments in  other  places  have  shown  that  very 
different  results  are  obtained  from  Irish,  Scotch, 
Midland,  and  Southern  grown  seed.  For  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  such 
information  would  be  invaluable.     D. 

Neriime  Bowdenm. — This  new  species,  illus- 
trated in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  26, 
1904,  p.  365,  proves  to  be  the  best  of  the  late- 
flowering  Nerines,  and  it  should  be  grown  exten- 
sively for  decorative  purposes.  Four  plants  of  it 
which  have  been  in  bloom  with  me  for  some  time 
past  were  still  in  flower  on  Christmas  Day,  and 
their  large  heads  of  pink  flowers  were  very  effec- 
tive. There  are  two  distinct  forms,  the  one  with 
the  broader  segments  being  the  dwarier,  and, 
some  would  say,  the  better  variety,  although  that 
with  narrower  and  longer  petals  is  an  elegant 
form.  This  species  is  one  of  the  most  robust  and 
flonlerous  of  the  Nerines,  merely  requiting  to  be 
grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  pit,  or  conservatory 
/.  OB,  Han   t 

Eccremocarpus  scaber.  —  A  plant  of 
Eccremocarpus  scaber  used  to  grow  on  the  walls 
of  the  gardener's  house  at  Burghley  House, 
Stamford,  and  possiblv  it,  or  some  descend- 
ant of  it,  may  still  find  a  place  on  the  walls. 
This  plant  used  to  flower  profusely  every  year, 
and  its  seeds  were  scattered  round  about,  and 
germinated  freely.  It  was  the:e  during  the  tune 
the  late  Richard  Gilbert  was  gardener  at  that 
place,  and  it  had  become  quite  naturalised.  Two 
hundred  miles  and  more  south  of  Stamford, 
near  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  I  had  a  plant  of  it 
on  the  front  (south)  wall  of  a  vinery.  It  had 
also  become  naturalised,  and  flowered  freely. 
It  was  not  much  of  a  seed-bearer  however,  un- 
less artificially  pollinated,  and  then  only  to  a 
small  extent.  This  plant  was  never  protected  in 
any  way,  although  it  undoubtedly  derived  some 
warmth  from  the  heating  apparatus  of  the 
vinery,  which  served  as  a  plant  stove  in  the 
winter  months,  the  vines  being  withdrawn  to  the 
outside  at  that  season.  Treated  as  an  annual, 
Ecciemocarpus  scaber  is  a  pretty  plant  and  well 
worthy  of  a  place  on  a  warm  wall,  or  it  may 
be  allowed  to  trail  over  Pea  sticks  or  small 
shrubs,  the  colour  of  the  flowers — deep  yellow 
— being  uncommon  among  hardy  climbers. 
Eccremocarpus  belongs  to  the  natural  order, 
Bignoniaceae,  and  it  could,  as  the  late  F.  W. 
Burbidge  advised  in  his  Cultivated  Plants,  be 
grafted  on  Catalpa  syringifolia,  a  species  be- 
longing to  the  same  order.  Like  all  Bignonias 
and  Tecomas,  the  Catalpa  is  readily  increased 
by  root  cuttings,  put  in  the  late  winter  months, 
in  a  slight  bottom  heat.  The  grafting  should  bi 
undertaken  in  a  close,  warm  case  in  the  propa. 
gating  house,  employing  one-year-old  mature 
shoots  as  the  scions.     F.  M. 

A  Proposed  Vegetable  Exhibition. — The 

disappearance  of  the  National  Potato  Society 
from  the  list  of  special  horticultural  or  gardening 
societies  leaves  the  course  clear  for  the  crea- 
tion, if  it  be  desired,  of  a  national  society  for 
the  promotion  of  the  culture  of  vegetables  gene- 
rally, and  Potatos  especially.  All  vegetables 
have  great  value  as  fool,  and  their  culture  and 
improvement  merit  the  widest  encouragement, 
and  in  any  exhibition  they  help  to  create  a 
very  attractive  variety  that  Potatos  alone  can- 
not give.  They  have  for  the  seed  trade  a  very 
special  importance,  as  nearly  all  the  kinds  in 
cultivation  have  to  be  raised  from  seeds.  Any 
national  exhibition  must  largely  depend  for  its 
prizes  and  support  on  the  liberality  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  seed  trade,  but  no  objection  can  be 
taken  to  such  dependence,  provided  each  seed 
firm  recognises  to  the  full  the  fact  that  the 
objects  of  any  such  exhibition  are  general,  and 
not  local  nor  personal.  At  Shrewsbury  and  other 
large   provincial   exhibitions   of   vegetables   may 


be  seen  the  wonderfully  attractive  nature  of 
good  vegetables,  and  the  liberality  of  the  seed 
trade  in  promoting  such,  displays.  It  is^  not 
merely  that  at  such  shows  vegetables  make  re- 
markable displays,  but  that  they  are  doing 
very  much  to  popularise  their  culture,  arid  to 
show  which  are  the  best  kinds  or  varieties. 
Almost  everywhere  in  the  provinces  do  we  see 
superb  displays  of  vegetables  in  their  seasons. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  London, 
although  were  a  society  specially  formed 
to  promote  a  great  exhibition  of  vegetables  in 
the  Horticultural  Hall  in  the  autumn  of  eaeh 
year,  we  ought  to  have  something  much 
finer  and  more  comprehensive  than  any  pro- 
vincial  show  can  provide.  One  weakness  of 
ordinary  vegetable  competitions  is  that  the 
numbers  of  varieties  or  kinds  in  a  class  being 
limited,  each  cultivator  merely  duplicates  just 
a  few  of  the  most  attractive.  If  a  large  class 
of,  say,  18  to  24  dishes  be  included  in  a  collec- 
ti  in,  then  almost  every  known  garden  vegetable 
finds  inclusion.  Where  only  classes  for  six  or 
nine  dishes  are  provided,  certain  kinds  should 
be  specified  for  such  class  or  classes,  and  other 
classes  for  equal  numbers  of  kinds  provided, 
from  which  all  previous  named  kinds  be  ex- 
cluded. That  would  enable  the  so-called  "  in- 
ferior "  vegetables  to  find  a  place  at  any  exhi- 
bition. Salads,  as  a  rule,  are  best  excluded 
from  classes,  the  kinds  forming  which  are  used 
for  cooking.  Herbs  also  need  encouragement, 
and  rather  than  be  shown  in  bunches  should 
be  shown  as  single,  well-grown  plants  in  pots. 
Necessarily  the  Potato,  being  a  primary  vege- 
table product,  exhibitions  would  have  to  be  held 
in  the  autumn,  although  not  necessarily  at  the 
same  time  each  year,  to  enable  the  Potatos  to 
be  exhibited  at  their  best.  The  month  of 
August  in  one  year  would  be  suitable  for  early 
varieties  of  Potatos  or  other  vegetables,  and 
October  in  alternate  years  would  suit  late  ones. 
This  variation  in  the  times  of  the  competitions 
would  no  doubt  help  to  introduce  diverse  com. 
petitors  from  year  to  year.     A.  D. 

Should  Points  be  Awarded  in  Judging 
Fruits  or  Vegetables? — When  visiting  some 
of  our  leading  horticultural  shows,  the  ques- 
tion has  occurred  to  me  whether  there  is  any 
real  value  in  awarding  points  to  exhibits.  At 
this  time  of  the  year,  when  new  schedules  are 
being  drawn  up,  could  not  something  be  done  to 
settle  the  matter?  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  present  system  of  pointing  is  of  any  real 
value  at  any  exhibition,  whether  the  exhibits 
to  be  judged  are  groups  of  plants,  fruit,  or 
vegetables.  Does  not  the  present  system  deter 
the  young  grower,  rather  than  encourage  him 
to  compete?    Hortus. 

Anemone  St.  Brigids  Strain. — At  the 
time  of  writing  (December  26),  these  are  in  full 
bloom  out-of-doors.  They  may  be  had  in  bloom 
all  the  year  round  by  making  sowings  at  different 
seasons  ;  they  are  easy  of  cultivation,  and  will 
grow  in  any  good  garden  soil,  being  specially 
well  suited  for  the  herbaceous  border.  The 
plants  now  blooming  have  been  raised  from 
seeds  sown  last  May,  having  been  saved  in  the 
previous  summer.  To  maintain  a  succession  of 
bloom,  seeds  need  to  be  sown  in  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  autumn  ;  being  perfectly  hardy  they 
require  no  covering  in  the  severest  weather. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  moderately 
thickly,  and  the  seedlings  thinned  out  as 
may  be  required.  They  are  best  when 
sown  in  a  bed  or  mass  to  produce  an  effect. 
When  sown  in  the  autumn,  a  few  wood  ashes 
should  be  placed  over  the  bed  to  keep  the  heavy 
rains  from  making  the  surface  soil  too  hard. 
Anemone  King  of  the  Scarlets  does  not  seed  so 
freely  as  the  St.  Brigid's  Strain,  but  for  cultiva- 
tion in  pots  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful.  Rab- 
bits are  very  fond  of  the  tops  of  these  .Ane- 
mones, and  will  soon  make  havoc  among  them 
if  not  protected  in  winter.  A.  B.  Wadds,  Pad- 
dockhurst  Gardens,  Sussex. 

Ceanothus  azureus. — This  species  is  per- 
fectly hardy  in  gardens  in  this  locality  and 
planted  in  all  aspects.  The  flowers,  which  are 
pale  blue,  are  produced  from  June  to  August. 
I  have  never  known  it  to  be  affected  by  the  cold 
of  winter.  In  these  gardens  is  a  specimen,  30  or 
35  feet  high,  planted  in  the  pleasure  grounds  in 
a  cold,  damp  corner.  This  tree  is  probably  50 
years  old.  G.,  Newtown  Park  House  Gardens, 
Blackrock. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

December  31,  1907.— The  last  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  year  now  past  took  place  on  the 
above  date  at  the  Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Squ.  re, 
and  it  was  remarkable  for  the  paucity  of  the 
exhibits  and  the  poor  attendance  on  the  part  of 
Fellows  of  the  Society  and  the  general  public. 
The  weather  was  cold  and  sunless,  although  the 
hall  itself  was  warm  enough  for  personal  com- 
fort and  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  warm-house 
plants,  including  some  exhibits  of  Orchids. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.  Henry  B.  May,  Jas.  Walker,  J  as.  Hud- 
son, Ed.  Mawley,  i.  W.  Turner,  Herbert  J. 
Cutbush,  Chas.  lilick,  W.  Howe,  J.  F.  McLeod, 
Walter  T.  Ware,  VV.  Bain,  Chas.  Dixon,  Arthur 
Turner,  Jas.  Douglas,  Charles  E.  Shea,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  George  Paul,  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  and  R.  Hooper  Pearson. 

The  exhibits  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons 
consisted  of  groups  of  winter-flowering  Begonias, 
hybrids  of  B.  socotrana  and  other  species,  but 
in  every  case  the  first-named  species  was  em- 
ployed in  the  crossings  with  large,  late-flowering, 
tuberous  varieties.  The  cross  s  shown  on  this 
occasion  were  extremely  floriferous,  and  pos- 
sessed pleasing  tints,  they  consisted  of  Latona, 
pale  red  fading  almost  to  white  in  the  centre,  and, 
unlike  the  others,  having  single  flowers;  Winter 
Cheer,  Mrs.  Heal,  Julius  (a  fine  rose-pink,  with 
double  and  partially  double  blooms),  Ensign  (of 
a  rosy  carmine  colour,  mostly  double-flowered, 
and  the  plant  reaching  a  height  of  2  feet,  with 
ample  leafage).  Other  plants  were  Pavonia 
X  kermesina,  Tiaving  terminal  corymbs  of 
crimson-coloured  flowers  of  a  highly  decora- 
tive character,  and  bright  green,  lanceolate 
leaves  ;  the  showy  Calceolaria  Burbidgei,  Leo- 
notis  Leonorus,  Moschosma  riparium,  a  South 
African  plant  having  loosely-arranged  spikes  of 
small,  white  blossoms  ;  Jacobinias  coccinea  and 
chrysostoma,  Coleus  thyrsoides,  and  Exacum 
macranthum,  both  blue-flowered  and  most  useful 
decorative  plants  in  the  winter  season.  As  foils 
to  the  flowering  subjects  various  species  of  Ferns 
were  intermixed  with  these.  A  plant  of  Cotone- 
aster  Franchettii,  bearing  a  good  crop  of  coral 
red  berries,  was  likewise  shown.  (Silver-Gilt 
Flora  Medal.) 

The  other  side  of  the  table  was  occupied  by  a 
mixed  collection  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  from 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  the  Royal  Nurseries, 
Bush  1 1  ill  Park,  Middlesex,  among  which  were 
remarked  the  new,  scarlet-flowered  Carnation 
Beacon,  bright  in  its  tint  and  very  double  in 
form  ;  pink-flowered  Enchantress,  and  the  rose- 
coloured  variety  of  that  name ;  also  Robert 
Craig  ;  Aristocrat  (new),  White  Perfection,  and  a 
few  other  Carnations.  Of  the  rest,  we  may  men- 
tion some  new  strains  of  Cyclamens  and  a  group 
of  small  plants  of  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora, 
some  bush  Oranges,  and,  arranged  on  the  floor,  a 
group  of  well-grown  Dracaena  Doucettii  and  D. 
Dallieri,  both  excellent  decorative  plants. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

A  fine  display  was  made  by  Messrs.  Canneli. 
&  Sons,  Swanley,  with  bunches  of  flowers  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  single  and  double-flow- 
ered varieties.     (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Several  small  groups  of  plants  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  nurserymen, 
Upper  Edmonton.  These  consisted  of  Euphor- 
bia jacquiniaeflora,  Carnation  Snowflake,  three 
varieties  of  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  a  few  plants 
of  Indian  Azaleas,  and  a  considerable  group  of 
Dracaena  "  His  Majesty,"  having  broad,  richly- 
coloured  leaves ;  a  good  decorative  variety. 
(Silver   Flora   Medal.) 

Carnations  as  plants  and  cut  blooms  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  of  High- 
gate  and  Barnet.  There  were  noted  the  varieties 
Robert  Craig,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  The  Mikado, 
Britannia,  Jessica,  Marmion  (a  big  flower,  hav- 
ing  crimson  splashes  on  a  white  ground),  the 
•ii  ..ited  Lawson,  Harlowarden,  and  others. 
This  firm  dlso  exhibited  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  such  subjects  as  Pernettya 
mucronata  in  variety,  bush  Oranges,  Poinsettia 
pulcherrima,    Skimmia    japonica,     Daphne     ja- 


ponica,  Ferns,  small  Palms,  Iris  alata,  &c. 
(Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.). 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  nurserymen,  West 
Norwood,  exhibited  Alpine  plants  in  much 
variety  ;  these  were  growing  in  pots  and  large 
pans.     (Silver   Banksian    Medal.) 

For  a  large  vigorous  clump  of  Sarracenia  pur. 
purea,  taken  from  the  oren  ground,  and  fur- 
nished with  numerous  pitchers,  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook 
(gr.  to  Sir  E.  Looek,  Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Hor- 
sham), was  awarded  a  Bronze  Flora  Medal. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Primula  obconica,  "Hayes  Place  Double." — E. 
A.  Hambro,  Esq.,  of  Hayes  Place,  Hayes,  Kent 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Grandfieldl,  exhibited  several  varie- 
ties of  Primula  obconica,  and  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  granted  to  the  variety  "  Hayes  Place 
Double." 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present ;  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair),  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secre- 
tary), Harry  J.  Veitch,  De  B.  Crawshay,  W. 
Boxall,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  J.  Charlesworth,  H. 
G.  Alexander,  W.  H.  Young,  J.  Wilson  Potter, 
W.  H.  White,  H.  A.  Tracy,  T.  W.  Bond,  A. 
Dye,  H.  T.  Pitt,  W.  Thompson,  A.  A.  McBean, 
and   H.    Little. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Exotic  Nur- 
series, Queen's  Road,  Cheltenham,  staged  a 
very  nice  group,  in  which  all  the  plants  were 
excellently  well  grown  and  flowered,  and  for 
which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  The 
central  plant  was  a  very  good  specimen  of  Mil- 
tonia  Bleuana  nobilior,  with  two  spikes  of  its 
large  white  and  pink  flowers.  Behind  were  ar- 
ranged a  selection  of  varieties  of  Laelia  anceps, 
including  the  large  and  finely-coloured  L.  a. 
Chamberlainiana,  L.  a.  Amesiana,  L.  a.  Perci- 
valiana,  L.  a.  Hillii,  and  others.  A  pleasing 
effect  was  made  by  arranging  with  these  the 
white  Laelia  autumnalis  alba  and  the  graceful 
and  now  rare  L.  Gouldiana.  The  rest  of  the 
group  was  of  Calanthe  Veitchii  superba,C.  Wm. 
Murray,  and  a  good  selection  of  Cypripediums, 
among  which  were  C.  Troilus  var.  Nogii,  with 
a  fine  dorsal  sepal  having  an  even  band  of 
white  at  the  edge ;  C.  Charlesianum,  Cypher's 
variety,  a  very  bold  flower  ;  a  selection  of  good 
yellow  varieties  of  C.  insigne,  and  a  pretty  new 
hybrid  between  C.  hirsutissimum  and  C.  Mons 
de  Curte. 

Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
of  Cypripediums,  the  best  of  which  were  C.  Boa- 
dicea  majesticum,  a  very  fine  hybrid,  with  a 
good  white  and  rose  dorsal  sepal  and  very  dark- 
coloured  petals  and  lip  ;  C.  insigne  McNabia- 
num,  very  freely  developed,  the  large  chocolate- 
purple  blotches  on  the  upper  sepal  being  joined 
together,  and  changing  to  purple  towards  the 
clear  white  margin  ;  C.  aureum  virginale  and  C. 
aureum  delicatum,  two  fine  light-coloured  forms  : 
a  pretty  light  form  of  C.  Niobe;  C.  Leeanum 
Imperator,  a  well-defined  and  attractive  varietv  ; 
C.  Phaedra,  with  a  fine  rose-purple  dorsal  sepal  ; 
and  several  unnamed  hybrids. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a 
group,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded.  The  central  plant  was  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Cypripedium  Mrs.  Wm.  Mostyn, 
with  unusually  flat  and  well-developed  dorsal 
sepal,  which  is  deep  rose-purple,  with  a  white 
margin.  Also  noted  were  good  C.  insigne  Hare- 
field  Hall,  and  other  forms  of  C.  insigne ;  C. 
Adrastus  Maria?,  with  a  very  finely-coloured 
flower ;  C.  Ville  de  Paris,  the  largest  of  the 
Sallieri  section  ;   and  C.   Mrs.  Alfred  Fowler. 

Monsieur  Mertens,  Ghent,  showed  a  selec- 
tion of  hybrid  Odontoglossums,  including  O. 
Vuylstekei,  O.  amabile,  and  home-raised  O. 
Wilckeanum.  Also  a  white  Cattleya  Triansei, 
and  a  coloured  variety  resembling  Backhousiana. 

Major  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Wes- 
tonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.  Mr.  II.  G.  Alexander), 
showed  the  richly-coloured  Laelia  anceps  Schro- 
derae  Theodora  in  splendid  condition,  and  the 
new  and  handsome  C.  Bellerophon  (Mrs.  Tautz 
X  Calypso),  a  very  dark-coloured  variety,  the 
petals  and  lip  being  yellow,  tinged  with  dark- 
mahogany  red,  the  dorsal  sepal  heavily  blotched 
with  chocolate  purple,  the  spots  changing  to 
rose  towards  the  broad  white  margin.  Also  C. 
Moonbeam  (see  Awards). 


J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  showed  Cypri- 
pedium insigne  Arnoldii,  a  distinct  form,  with 
greenish-yellow  flowers,  having  a  clear  white 
upper  third  to  the  dorsal  sepal,  the  blotching 
usually  seen  in  C.  insigne  being  indicated  by 
raised  green  spots. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  showed  two 
forms  of  their  Cypripedium  Countess  of  Carnar- 
von (villosum  giganteum  X  Euryades),  the  one 
having  large  purple  spots  on  its  dorsal  sepal, 
and  the  other  smaller  spots  on  a  purplish 
ground,  the  upper  part  in  each  case  being  white. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  showed  a 
grandly-blotched  Odontoglossum  crispum,  home- 
raised.  The  flower  was  of  fine  shape,  broad  in 
all  the  segments,  white  tinged  with  rose,  the 
greater  part  of  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
covered  with  rose-purple  blotches  ;  crest  orange 
colour. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 

Cypripedium  Moonbeam  (Thompsoni  x  Sallieri 
Hyeanum  ),  from  Major  G.  L.  HoLFORD,  C.I.E., 
C.V.O.,  Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander!. 
— A  grand  flower  in  size  and  form,  realising 
the  florist's  idea  of  perfection.  In  colour  it  is 
nearest  to  a  fine  form  of  C  aureum.  The  large 
dorsal  sepal  is  pure  white,  with  a  yellowish- 
greep  base,  a  broad  purple  band  extending  up 
the  middle,  with  short,  rose-coloured,  feathered 
lines  on  each  side  from  the  base.  Petals  and  lip 
yellow,  with  a  slight  green  tint,  and  suffused 
with  purple. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontioda  Craveniana  (Cochlioda  Noezliana 
X  Odontoglossum  cordalum),  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Lleaton,  Bradford.— A 
very  fine  cross,  and  a  good  companion  to  the 
scarlet  Odontioda  Bradshawiae,  for  which 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  received  a  First-Class 
C'e.tificate  in  January,  1907.  The  new  cross 
scarcely  shows  so  much  of  O.  cordatum  as  might 
be  expected,  although  evidence  of  it  is  given  m 
the  distinctly-keeled  sepals,  in  the  faintest  sug- 
gestion of  mottling  in  the  red  of  the  basal  halt 
of  the  petals,  and  in  the  base  of  the  lip  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  red,  with  a  slight  golden 
line.  Lip  in  form  much  like  that  of  O.  Pesca- 
torei.  The  crest  of  the  lip  is  yellow,  the  blade 
blotched  with  salmon-red,  through  which  the 
cream-white   ground    colour    shows    in    front. 

Cypripedium  Troilus  Cravenianum  (insigne 
Hare  field  Hall  x  nitens  magnificum),  from  J. 
H.  Craven,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Beeches,  Keighley, 
Yorks.  A  fine  large  flower,  with  a  resemblance 
to  C.  insigne  Llarefield  Hall,  but  with  the  dor- 
sal sepal  more  flat,  and  bearing  more  and 
smaller  spots  than  that  variety. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (chairman), 
and  Messrs.  Jos.  Cheal,  Edwin  Beckett,  Alex. 
Dean,  H.  Parr,  A.  R.  Allan,  James  Vert,  Jos. 
Davies,  Geo.  Reynolds,  J.  Willard,  Charles 
Foster,   and   Owen   Thomas. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  numbering 
over  160  dishes,  and  it  was  one  of  the  best  we 
have  observed  at  any  meeting.  Of  the 
finer  varieties,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  following  : — Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Cornish 
Aromatic,  Paroquet  (of  a  very  high  colourl, 
Small's  Admirable,  Winter  Peach,  Royal  Late 
Cooking,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Baumann's  Red 
Reinette,  Golden  Spire,  Cellini,  Beauty  of  Stoke, 
Lady  Lennox,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Hormead's 
Pearmain,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Winter  Quar- 
renden,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Ribston  Pippin,  Margil, 
Schoolmaster,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Egremont 
Russet  (one  of  the  best  varieties),  Belle  Pontoise, 
Cobham,  Lord  Hindlip,  Chelmsford  Wonder, 
Prince  Edward,  Tyler's  Kernel  (unusually  well 
developed  for  this  variety),  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Sandringham,  lie.  The  finer  Pears  were  Bel- 
lissime  d'Hiver,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  Beurre 
Baltet  Pere,  Olivier  de  Serres,  Beurr6  Easter, 
Beurre  de  Jonghe,  Marie  Benoist,  and  Nouvelle 
Fulvie. 

Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.,  Leonardslee, 
Sussex  (gr.  Mr.  W.  A.  Took),  exhibited  a  fine 
collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  the  former  from 
orchard  trees  of  considerable  age,  and  the  large 
size  and  clear  skin  of  the  majority  of  the  fruits 
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indicated  the  good  cultivation  bestowed  on  the 
trees.  The  finer  Apples  were  Mere  de  Menage, 
Dr.  Harvey,  Traveller,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Bis- 
marck, Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Deux  Ans,  Rib- 
ston  Pippin,  and  Court-Pendu-l'lat  (very  large 
for  this  variety).  The  finer  Pears  observed  were 
Duchesse  de  Bordeaux,  Passe  Crassane, 
Le  Lectier,  Duchesse  de  Nemours,  Chau- 
montelle,  Olivier  de  Serres.  Marie  Benoist, 
Beurre  Baltet  Pere,  Josephine  de  Malinoo^ 
Beurre  de  Naghan,  Huyshe's  Victoria, 
and  Easter  Beurre,  mostly,  therefore,  consist- 
ing of  varieties  long  known  in  our  gardens. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal. | 

Award  of  Merit. 
Potato  "  Dobbic's  Favourite."  —  From  the 
Society's  gardens,  Wisley,  came  five  varieties 
of  Potatos,  samples  being  supplied  uncooked 
and  cooked.  The  latter  operation  was  carried 
out  in  the  tubers'  coats.  These  varieties  had 
been  selected  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com- 
mittee when  they  inspected  the  Potato  trial  at 
Wisley  in  the  autumn,  some  tubers  having  been 
cooked  previously.  A  First-Class  Certificate 
was  now  unanimously  awarded  to  Dobbie's 
Favourite,  a  white,  flattish  tuber,  and  a  very 
heavy  cropper.  This  had  been  previously- 
granted  an  Award  of  Merit.  Now,  having 
been  kept  longer,  the  tubers,  when  cooked, 
were  so  superior  in  flavour  and  texture  that 
the  unusual  award  of  a  First-Class  Certificate 
was  readily  accorded.  It  is  a  late  mid-season 
variety.  An  excellent  Potato  was  Forester,  but 
it  did  not  secure  an  award  ;  neither  did  Dread- 
nought or  Leonardslee  Favourite,  all  three  white 
round  varieties  ;  or  the  red-skinned  kidney  Car- 
dinal, though  all  four  were  heavy  croppers. 
Dobbie's  Favourite  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
licious Potatos  we  have   tasted. 


THE     WEATHER. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  December  28,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 

The  weather  was  somewhat  rainy  in  most  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  during  the  early  days  of  the  week,  but  subse- 
quently became  drier,  although  with  a  general i\ 
Showers  of  sleet  and  snow,  however,  occurred  in  most 
districts,  and  some  heavy  falls  of  rain  on  the  southern  and 
south-western  coasts  of  Ireland  and  at  Scilly.  The  snow 
was  generally  very  slight,  but  some  places  both  in  the  north- 
east of  England  and  in  the  extreme  southwest  experienced 
considerable  falls.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  week  the 
atmosphere  «  as  unusually  dry. 

The  temperature  remained  considerably  above  the 
average  until  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  but  afterwards 
fell  quickly  and  became  low,  with  a  very  small  diurnal 
range.  The  mean  for  the  week  was  above  the  average 
in  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  Section  except  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties, and  below  it  elsewhere.  The  greatest  divergence  from 
the  normal  was  +  1-5°  in  England  S.  The  highest  of  the 
maxima  occurred  on  the  22nd  at  nearly  all  stations,  and 
ranged  from  54°  in  England  E.  and  S.,  and  the  English  Chan- 
nel, to  47u  in  Scotland  N.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
the  maxima  over  a  large  part  of  Great  Britain  were  only  a 
little  above  32°.  The'lowest  of  the  minima  were  recorded  on 
somewhat  variable  dates,  but  generally  on  the  28th  in  the 
south  and  west  of  England,  and  on  the  23rd  or  24th  else- 
where. The  readings  ranged  from  24p  in  England  N.W., 
and  25°  in  England  N.E.,  to  30°  in  England  S.  and  Scotland 
W.,  and  to  32°  in  the  English  Channel.  The  lowest  grass 
readings  reported  were  15°  at  Crathes,  20°  at  Balmoral,  and 
21°  at  Hull  and  Dublin. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  sea. — Generally  the  water  was 
only  slightly  colder  than  during  the  preceding  week,  but  at 
Eastbourne  there  was  a  decrease  of  4°.  The  actual  values 
ranged  from  nearly  50°  at  Plymouth  and  Salcombe  to  40  8W 
at  Cromarty. 

The  rainfall  was  less  than  the  average  except  in  Ireland  S. 
and  the  English  Channel,  the  deficit  being  large  in  nearly 
all  districts. 

The  bright  sunshine  was  equal  to  the  average  in  Scot- 
land E.,  and  exceeded  it  in  Scotland  N.  and  England  N.W. 
In  all  other  localities  it  was  less  than  the  normal.  The  per- 
centage of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  20  in  Eng- 
land N.W.  and  17  in  Ireland  S.  to  4  in  the  Midland 
Counties.     At  Birmingham  the  week  was  quite  sunless. 

THE    WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  December  25. 
A  remarkably  warm  and  gloomy  week.  On  each  of  the  first 
four  days  of  the  past  week  the  highest  temperature  in  the 
thermometer  screen  rose  to,  or  exceeded,  51°,  and  on  the 
warmest  of  those  days  reached  54u.  These  are  very  high 
readings  for  a  winter  month.  The  first  two  nights  also 
proved  unusually  warm  for  the  time  of  year,  the  lowest 
readings  indicated  by  the  exposed  thermometer  being 
respectively  45°  and  42°.  On  the  two  coldest  nights  of  the 
week  the  same  thermometer  showed  only  2°  of  frost.  The 
ground  has  become  warm  again,  the  reading  at  2  feet  deep 
being  now  3°,  and  at  1  foot  deep  4°,  warmer  than  is  season- 
able. Rain  fell  on  five  days,  but  to  the  total  depth  of  less 
than  half  an  inch.  On  the  22nd  light  rain  began  to  fall  at 
H  p.m.,  and  continued  without  intermission  until  1  p.m.  on 
the  following  day,  or  for  17  hours.  Previous  to  this  fall  the 
percolation  had  almost  ceased,  but  it  is  now  coming  quite 
freely  again  through  both  gauges.    The  sun  shone  on  an 


average  for  25  minutes  a  day,  or  for  only  about  a  third  of  its 
usual  duration  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Light  airs  and 
calms  prevailed  during  the  week,  and  on  one  day  the  mean 
velocity  for  the  24  hours  amounted  to  less  than  a  mile  an 
hour.  The  average  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m. 
exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  2  per  cent. 
E.  M.,  Berkhamsted,  December  25,  1907. 

II  eek  ending  January  I. 
The  most  sunless  week  for  four  years  — During  the  past  week 
the  highest  readings  in  the  thermometer  screen  have  ranged 
between  37°  and  321-,  or  from  5"  to  10u  below  the  average  for 
the  end  of  December,  The  nights  also  proved  rather  cold, 
but  on  no  night  did  the  exposed  thermometer  indicate  more 
than  8°  of  frost.  At  2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  at  the  present 
time  1°  colder,  and  at  1  foot  deep  2J  colder  than  is  season- 
able. Snow  fell  on  two  days  of  the  week,  but  at  no  time 
was  the  ground  completely  covered  by  it.  No  measurable 
quantity  of  rainwater  has  now  come  through  either  of  the 
percolation  gauges  for  three  days.  The  sun  shone  on  an 
average  tor  only  two  minutes  a  day,  or  for  about  1£  hour  a 
day  short  of  a  seasonable  duration,  making  this  the  most 
sunless  week  recorded  here  since  December,  1903,  or  for 
four  years.  On  five  days  no  sunshine  at  all  was  recorded. 
The  wind  proved,  as  a  rule,  rather  high,  but  in  no  hour  did 
the  mean  velocity  exceed  13  miles.  Throughout  the  last 
eight  days  the  direction  of  the  wind  has  been  exclusively 
from  some  easterly  point  of  the  compass.  The  average 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
was  3  per  cent,  less  than  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour. 
E.  A/.,  Betkhamstcti,  January  /,  WU8. 


E.  Ward. — I  have  to  announce  the  death  of 
Mr.  E.  Ward,  gardener  at  Longford  Hall,  Stret- 
ford,  near  Manchester.  Deceased  was  a  very- 
clever  gardener,  and  was  well  known  as  an  ex- 
cellent cultivator  of  all  choice  fruits,  especially 
Pines,  Peaches,  Grapes,  and  Melons.  He  was 
the  only  gardener  that  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted with  who  could  completely  cure  "  Silver 
Leaf."  This  he  did  whilst  I  was  fruit  foreman 
under  him,  the  tree  being  Royal  George  Peach, 
in  a  late  house.  The  plant,  hardy  fruit,  vege- 
table, and  other  departments  of  the  extensive 
garden  at  Longford  all  received  great  care  and 
attention  at  the  hands  of  deceased.  He  en- 
deared himself  to  the  hearts  of  all  young  gar- 
deners,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  men. 
The  onerous  nature  of  his  duties,  together  with 
a  naturally  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  pre- 
vented him  from  looming  large  in  the  eyes  of 
the  gardening  world.  Harry  Johns,  Birchley 
Park  Gardens,  Biddenden,  Kent,  December  21, 
>9°7- 

George  Batters.— The  death  of  Mr.  George 
Batters  occurred  on  Christmas  Day  at  Birkfield 
Lodge  Gardens,  near  Ipswich,  Suffolk.  Deceased, 
who  was  43  years  of  age,  was  the  second  son  of  Mr. 
Batters,  gardener  at  Gillingham  Hall,  Norfolk, 
and  had  held  the  situation  of  gardener  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Bartlett  for  nearly  15  years. 


ENQUIRIES   AND   REPLIES. 

Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias. — Can  any 
leader  furnish  me,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Gardeners''  Chronicle,  the  sizes  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  staged  in 
the  old  country.  Here  at  Corry  during  the  past 
season  we  have  grown  some  very  fine  specimens, 
and  we  are  anxious  to  see  how  they  compare 
with  those  grown  at  home.  Cinerarias — 30 
specimens  in  10-inch  pots,  flowers  3  inches  to 
4  inches  across  ;  heads  of  bloom  2  feet  9  inches 
to  3  feet  across  ;  good  colours  ;  splendid  foliage. 
Calceolarias — 30  specimens  in  9-inch  pots  ;  heads 
of  bloom  2  feet  9  inches  to  3  feet  across,  8  feet 
to  9  feet  in  circumference ;  splendid  mark- 
ings and  colours  ;  Dalkeith  Park  strain, 
one  plant  has  nearly  1,000  blooms.  My 
employer,  L.  C.  Mackinnon,  Esq.,  is  a 
subscriber  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and 
he  wished  me  to  write  you  about  this  matter. 
Your  journal  has  always  a  welcome  here,  and 
we  are  looking  forward  in  anticipation  to  future 
numbers.  H.  B.  Downer,  Gardener  to  L.  C. 
Mackinnon,  Esq.,  Corry,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Vic- 
toria, Australia. 

The     cuttings     from    the    Australian 

papers,  and  the  letter  from  Mr.  Downer,  are 
most  interesting  to  an  old  florist.  I  have  culti- 
vated both  these  showy  greenhouse  plants,  and 
have  seen  examples  of  them  exhibited  in  Scot- 
land and  London  since  1854 ;  but  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  anywhere  larger  specimens 
than  those  grown  at  the  Antipodes.  The  old 
system  was  to  grow  the  Cineraria  into  very  large 
specimens  from  propagated  plants,  three  in  a  10  ' 
or  11-inch  flower-pot.  This  system  could  not 
be     defended     as     a     method     of     culture     of 


specimen     plants.        Large     specimens,     or     a 
number     of     specimens     in      large      pots     are' 
seldom    seen    now,     either     exhibited     in     pub' 
lie    or    in    private    gardens.       Some    20    or    25 
years  ago  prizes  were  awarded  for  Cinerarias  at 
the    April    exhibitions    of    the    Royal     Botanic 
Society  in  Regent's  Park.     I  was  frequently  an 
exhibitor    in    those   days    and   won    prizes,    but 
never  had  any  plants  so  large  as  those  grown 
by   Mr.   Downer.     Calceolarias   are  generally  at 
their  best  in  May,  but  in  the  case  of  these,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  Cinerarias,  quality  of  bloom 
has  been  the  point  aimed  at  rather  than  size  of 
plant.     On  this  point  there  is  probably  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion.     The  colour  of  the  Australian 
Cineraria  blooms  is  said  to  be  a  deep  blue.     In 
any  ordinary  collection  in  England  there  would 
be  some  with  deep  blue  flowers,  some  white  with 
blue    margins,     others     pure    white,     crimson, 
purple,  white  with  crimson  margins,  &c.     Some 
have  flowers  large  enough  to  cover  a  crown  piece 
and  perfectly  circular  in   form.     The  strains  of 
seed  are  of  such  excellent  quality  that  few  people 
care  to  propagate  their  Cinerarias  from  offsets 
or  division.     Gardeners  have  also  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  very  large  specimens  are  not  so 
useful     for     decorative     purposes     as     smaller 
plants       which       can       be      conveniently       ar- 
ranged   with    other    specimens    in    the    green- 
house   or    conservatory.       Evidently    the     Cal- 
ceolaria,   like    the    Cineraria,    is    not    as    yet 
well  known  in  Australia.    We  are  informed  that 
"  Several  of  the  specimens  puzzled  expert  judges, 
inasmuch  as   the   blooms   resembled   something 
akin  to  a  Snapdragon."     The  Snapdragon  (An- 
tirrhinum) does  not  resemble  a  Calceolaria,  and 
the  further  the  form  of  the  blooms  is  removed 
from  an  Antirrhinum  the  better  for  the  Calceo- 
laria.    The  one  has  long  shaped  flowers  placed 
on  a  tall  stem,  whereas  the  corolla  of  the  Cal- 
ceolaria has  a  rounded  sac  or  pouch,  and   the 
flowers  are   produced   in   clusters.     If   we   refer 
to  the  coloured  illustrations  of  the  Calceolaria 
published   70   or  80  years   ago,   the   pouch  was 
considerably  elongated,  but  the  art  of  the  florist 
has   brought   the   corolla   into   quite  a   rounded 
form,   and,   if  possible,   a   greater   advance  has 
been    made    in    improving    the    colour    of    the 
flowers.     They  are  mostly  deep  yellow,  more  or 
less    densely    spotted  with  the  richest  colours, 
crimsons    of   various   tints    being   predominant. 
Calceolarias  can  be  propagated  from  cuttings  or 
by  dividing  the  old  plants,  but  both  processes 
are  unsatisfactory,  as  seedlings  of  both  are  easily 
raised,  and  these  make  better  plants  at  a  tithe 
of    the    trouble.     Culture. — A    few    remarks    on 
culture  may  be  useful.      The  same  compost   is 
suitable  for  each,  and  it  ought  to  be  rather  rich, 
but  not  too  rich  ;   an  over-rich  compost  causes 
the  plants  to   die  off  suddenly ;   sometimes   the 
branches,   but    at   other   times   the   entire   plant 
will  die  off.     The  Calceolaria  is  more  liable  to 
suffer   injury   in   this   way   than   the  Cineraria  ; 
over-growth     is     altogether     bad,     it     produces 
large,     flabby     leaves,     but     not     a     high-class 
quality  of  bloom.     The  seed  of  the  Calceolaria 
is  of  the  smallest  size,  and  a  person  not  having 
any  knowledge  of  it  should  open  the  seedsmen's 
packet  with  great  care  ;  before  doing  so  the  seed 
pot  or  pan  should  be  made  ready  to  receive  the 
seed.       Sow   them    on    a    quite     level     surface, 
and  just  cover  them  with  very  fine  soil ;  place  a 
square  of  glass   over  the  top   of  the   seed   pan 
to  retain  moisture.     The  seed  may  be   sown  in 
June  or  July,  and  it  will  germinate  freely  in  a 
frame  or  greenhouse ;   the  soil  should  be  mode- 
rately  moist,   and   shaded   from   the  sun.     The 
Cineraria  requires  similar  treatment.     The  seed- 
lings should  be  pricked  out  ns  soon  as  they  can 
be  easily   handled,    and   be   re-potted    again    in 
good  time,  as  the  plants  have  to  make  the  best 
part   of   their   growth   by  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  best  compost  is  one  made  up  of  four  parts 
good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  decayed  leaf  mould, 
and  one  part  well-rotted  stable  manure.     Under 
good  management  the  plants  of  both  species  will 
be  vigorous  enough  to  need  8-inch  pots  as  their 
final  shift.     The  worst  enemy  of  both  plants  is 
greenfly,  but  it  can  be  destroyed  with  the  vapor- 
ising  compounds.     This   troublesome   pest   will 
certainly  put  in  an  appearance,  therefore  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  plants,  and  fumigate  imme- 
diately any  fly  is  discovered.     Calceolarias  will 
succeed  in  a  cooler  atmosphere  than  Cinerarias 
in  winter,  as  they  are  not  so  easily  injured  by 
frost.     /.   Douglas. 
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A  Sieve  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  :  A.  M.  A 
sieve  is  not  a  recognised  measure  of  capacity  ; 
it  may  be  described  as  a  slightly  less  quantity 
than  a  bushel.  A  sieve  of  Brussels  Sprouts 
weighs  from  36  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  There  are  45 
lbs.  of  Apples  i"  a  market  sieve  and  56  lbs.  of 
Plums. 

Carnation  Culture  :  F.  C.  B.  The  treatment 
of  winter-flowering  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
and  other  Carnations  has  been  fully  described 
during  the  past  season  in  our  weekly  Calendar 
of  work,  under  the  heading  of  "Plants  under 
Glass."  We  will  reply  briefly  to  your  questions. 
The  atmospheric  temperature  at  present  should 
range  between  45°  and  5>°  at  night  allowing  a 
rise  of  from  5°  to  10°  during  the  day,  this  range 
being  allowed  to  meet  the  varying  climatic  con- 
ditions out  of  doors.  During  severe  weather 
the  lower  figure  will  be  the  correct  one,  and  in 
mild  weather  the  higher  reading  will  be  safe, 
but  a  certain  amount  of  ventilation  should  be 
employed  whenever  the  conditions  are  favour- 
able. This  will  suit  all  Carnations.  We  cannot 
recommend  any  particular  chemical  manure  as 
being  better  than  all  other  proprietary  manures. 
Do  not  apply  any  manure  of  this  kind  to  plants 
which  have  not  filled  the  pots  with  roots.  Dis- 
eases are  often  the  result  of  errors  in  culti- 
vation. 

Correction  :  On  p.  451  of  the  last  issue  in  the 
article  on  Quinces,  the  variety  Rea's  Monarch 
should  have  read  Rea's  Mammoth. 

Cyclamen  not  Flowering  :■  F.  C.  B.  The  fact 
that  your  Cyclamens  are  healthy  one-year  old 
plants,  full  of  flower  buds  and  yet  failing  to  de- 
velop their  blooms,  points  to  them  having  suf- 
fered a  severe  check  at  a  late  period  of  their 
growth.  If  the  roots  are  in  a  healthy  condition 
a  little  artificial  manure,  applied  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  given  by  the 
manuacturers, would  be  better  for  the  plants  than 
liquid  farmyard  manure,  which  is  often  of  an 
unknown  strength,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
experienced person  might  be  very  harmful. 

Grape  Vine  that  has  got  into  a  Gravelled 
Path  :  J.  Wallace.  It  would  be  advisable  to 
replant  the  vine,  after  making  a  new  border, 
which  should  extend  across  the  path  and  a  short 
space  beyond  it.  The  area  occupied  under  the 
present  path  might  be  covered  with  an  iron 
grating  resting  on  brick  walls  on  either  side  so 
as  to  admit  the  rain  and  render  applications  of 
water  possible.  I-1  the  course  of  time,  when  the 
roots  have  extended  beyond  the  path,  the  grating 
might  be  dispensed  with  and  gravel  substi- 
tuted. 

Hints  for  School  Gardens  :  S  F.,P.  H.  L.  and 
Othtrs.  Copies  of  this  pamphlet  can  be  obtained 
from  Messrs  Dulau  &  Co.,  Soho  Square, 
London,  or  from  The  West  India  Committee, 
Seething  Lane,  E.C. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants.— We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  of 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
Deglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so   good   as   to   consult   the    following    numbers. 

Plants:  E.  C.  C.  D.  Pernettya  mucronata. — 
J.  H.  B.  Selenipedium  caudatum,  often  called 
Cypripedium  caudatum;  and  Selaginella  Wil- 
denovii — R  A.  1,  Oncidium  triquetrum  ;  2. 
Brassia  maculata  ;  3,  Ionopsis  utricularioides. 


Insects:  H.  R.,  Welbeck.  The  specimens  you 
enclosed  were  so  rubbed  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
to  what  species  they  belong.  They  are  pro- 
bably specimens  of  the  Winter  Moth  (Cheima- 
tobuubrumata)  whose  caterprllars  feed  on  most 
■s,  and  at  times  cause  great  injury  to  the 
foliage.  The  female  moths  are  practically 
wingless  and  unable  to  fly ;  they  have  to 
crawl  up  the  stems  of  the  trees  in  order  to  lay 
their  eggs  near  the  buds.  The  presence  of  the 
winged  moths  on  the  bark  of  the  trunks  was  due 

•  to  their  being  in  search  of  the  females  who 
would  be  leaving  their  chrysalides,  which  are 
formed  in  the  ground  about  this  time  of  year, 
say,  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of 
December,  or  sometimes  even  in  January. 
"  Grease-banding  "  as  used  for  fruit  trees  is  the 
best  remedy. 

Rose  Garden:  C.  W .  B.  If  you  find  that  the 
water  collects  in  your  clayey  soil,  then  by 
all  means  drain  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  shingle  subsoil  acts  as  a  natural  drainage, 
then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  any 
artificial  drainage.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
this  is  the  case,  but  you  must  carefully  con- 
sider the  matter,  and  act  according  to  your 
discretion.  If  you  have  to  make  a  drain,  be 
careful  to  provide  it  with  a  good  fall,  and  the 
pipes  should  be  placed  at  least  3  feet  6  inches 
deep.  It  is  not  necessary  that  pipes  should 
be  placed  under  each  bed.  Allow  a  space  of 
18  feet  from  drain  to  drain ;  connect  them 
to  one  main  drain  along  the  lowest  portion 
of  the  ground,  and  provide  a  good  outlet  for 
the  water.  Large  pieces  of  chalk  may  be 
used  round  about  the  pipes,  as  these  will 
allow  the  water  to  percolate  freely,  and  thus 
drain  the  ground  effectively.  Chalk  in  this 
form  may  also  be  used  with  advantage  at  the 
bottom  of  the  beds  below  the  layer  of  clay 
which  you  have  placed  there.  When  you  have 
provided  means  for  the  escape  of  the  super- 
abundant moisture,  expose  the  clay  to  atmo- 
spheric influences  in  order  to  make  it  porous 
and  friable  ;  for  this  purpose  also  a  portion 
of  the  clay  may  be  burnt.  The  additions  which 
may  be  made  to  improve  the  staple  soil  are 
already  at  hand  ;  they  include  mortar-rubble, 
wood-ashes,  leaf-mould,  and  well-decayed 
stable' manure.  The  staple  soil  for  Tea  Roses 
should  be  of  a  lighter  nature  than  that  re- 
quired, for  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  it  must 
be  bo'rrie  in  mind  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
the  soil  too  light,  and  that  most  varieties  of 
Roses  thrive  best  in  a  strong  soil.  The 
beds  should  be  made  some  little  time  previous 
to  planting,  in  order  to  allow  the  soil  to 
settle. 

Seckle  Pear  :  Saxon.  This  variety  of  the  Pear 
is  not  at  all  rare  in  gardens  in  this  country,  and 
in  the  warmer  parts  it  fruits  well  on  low  standard 
and  bush  trees  worked  on  the  Quince  slock,  or 
when  placed  on  a  west  or  east  wall  on  the  Pear 
stock.  In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England 
it  is  always  advisable  to  plant  the  Seckle,  a 
tender  Pear,  on  south,  east,  and  west  walls. 
The  season  during  which  it  is  at  its  best  wou'd 
thereby  be  lengthened  by  several  weeks.  If 
worked  on  the  Quince  stock  it  is  advisable  to 
first  graft  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Sucre  Vert  or 
Beurrg  Clairgeau  on  to  the  stock,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  good  union  and  vigorousgrowth,  the  next  year 
budding  the  intermediate  stock  with  the  Seckle. 

Seed  and  Soil  Inoculation  :  Fred.  W '.  Jcftay, 
] .  H.  B  ,  and  Otlieis.  You  may  procure  a 
pamphlet  on  "  Seed  and  Soil  Inoculation,"  by 
\V.  B.  Bottomley,  MA. , Ph.D.  Price  Is.  Pub- 
lished by  Country  Life,  Tavistock  Street,  London. 

Valuation  of  Trees  :  /.  L.  In  making  a 
valuation  of  the  damage  resulting  from  the 
compulsory  lifting  and  replanting  of  fruit 
trees,  several  matters  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. First,  there  is  the  age  of  the  trees, 
which  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  results ; 
young  trees — two  or  three  years  old — might  be 
"li.'ted  with  comparatively  little  loss,  whereas 
an  old  or  established  tree  would  suffer  to  a 
much  greater  extent.  Secondly,  the  condition 
as  regards  health  and  productiveness  prior  to 
the  removal  must  receive  due  attention.  For 
example,  a  healthy,  vigorous  tree  might  be 
making  an  excess  of  growth  and  be  conse- 
quently   unfruitful ;     the     process     of     lifting 


might  greatly  improve  such  a  tree  from  a 
fruit-bearing  point  of  view.  On  the  contrary, 
examples  in  full  crop-producing  condition 
would  be  more  or  less  checked,  with  a  result- 
ing decrease  of  fruits  until  the  trees  had 
recovered ;  some,  indeed,  if  weakened  by 
heavy  crops  or  defective  in  any  respect,  might 
be  seriously  damaged  or  even  lost  altogether. 
Much  would  also  depend  upon  the  time 
selected  for  the  work  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  performed.  In  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  the  risk  would  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum, especially  if  the  lifting  and  replanting 
were  carried  out  in  an  efficient  manner,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  tenant.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  the  50  trees  were  in  a  productive 
state,  and  that  the  work  was  performed  in  a 
thorough  manner  at  a  suitable  time,  it  would 
be  fair  to  realise  the  damage  at  the  loss  of  one 
average  crop  based  on  the  crops  of  several 
years  at  the  average  prices  prevailing  in  the 
district.  If  the  trees  are  young  and  have  not 
borne  fruit,  but  are  approaching  a  crop-bear- 
ing condition,  the  estimate  must  be  founded 
upon  the  degree  of  productiveness  or  the 
special  nature  of  the  variety ;  thus,  with 
free  and  early-bearing  Apples  like  Stirling 
Castle,  Potts'  Seedling,  and  Lord  Grosvenor, 
a  first  general  crop  might  vary  in  value  from 
Is.  to  2s.  per  tree,  while  that  of  a  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  may  even  exceed  the  latter  amount. 
As  regards  the  Rhubarb  and  Raspberries,  if 
the  plants  are  young  the  loss  would  be  small, 
but  if  established  and  productive,  all  the  con- 
ditions being  favourable,  the  valuation  for 
damage  could  be  based  on  the  loss  of  half  the 
ordinary  value  of  the  crop  in  the  season 
after   removal. 

Wet  Clayey  Garden  Soil  :  R.  S.  There  are 
seven  kinds  of  clays  in  the  British  Isles,  each 
of  which  is  differently  constituted,  there 
being,  however,  present  in  them  silica  and 
alumina  to  a  large  amount,  more  especially 
in  pottery  clay,  fuller's  earth,  fire  clay, 
Broseley  red  tile  clay,  and  a  few  others  ;  and 
there  are  much  less  of  such  substances  as 
lime,  magnesia,  potash,  iron  protoxide,  &c, 
and  a  variable  quantity  of  water.  You  have 
not  informed  us  which  kind  of  clay  constitutes 
the  subsoil  of  your  garden,  and  we  can  only 
give  an  answer  that  is  applicable  to  clays  in 
general.  The  soil  evidently  is  in  need  of  drain- 
ing with  water  pipes  or  rubble,  preferably  the 
latter,  the  drains  being  thrown  out  to  a  depth 
of  4  feet,  and  "4  feet  apart.  That  work  being 
carried  out  and  a  free  outlet  supplied  for  the 
main  drain,  the  land  will  gradually  become 
freed  of  the  abundant  water.  It  will  be  advis- 
able to  find  the  water  level  in  the  winter 
months,  and  the  drains  should  be  placed  just 
below  this  point.  It  may  be  advisable  also 
to  drain  some  of  the  land  surrounding  the 
garden,  otherwise  the  inflow  of  water  from 
this  land  may  tend  to  keep  the  soil  wetter 
than  would  be  desirable.  Not  much  of  the 
fresh  subsoil,  if  any,  should  be  brought  to 
the  surface  in  trenching,  but  it  may  be  dug 
or  loosened  with  a  pick  or  digging  fork  and 
left  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  and  be 
afforded  a  thick  layer  of  strawy  litter,  and 
applications  of  half-decayed  contents  of  hot- 
beds, rough  vegetable  refuse,  &c.  The  surface 
soil  may  be  simply  dug  the  depth  of  a  spade 
and  afforded  lime,  crushed  bones,  and  ordin- 
ary decayed  manure.  Sand  and  fine  coal  ashes 
would  also  tend  to  make  the  soil  lighter  and 
porous,  and  as  a  consequence  warmer.  As 
land  drained  naturally  or  by  the  hand  of  man 
parts  with  several  of  its  more  readily  diffusible 
elements,  such  as  lime,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  an  essential  point 
for  the  gardener  and  farmer  to  supply  these 
elements  to  the  soil  in  small  annual  dressings. 
The  other  constituents  of  good  soil,  such  as 
ammonia,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acids,  are 
usually  retained,  only  very  small  quantities  of 
them  being  found  in  drainage  water. 

Communications  Received. — E.  W.  &  Son — J.  L.  ftnanks 
for  15.  for  R.G.O.F  1-C.  R.,  Herts-].  C.-A.  H.— E.  G.  R. 
H.  J.  C. — Carnation — Onlooker  — Enquirer — W.  E. — G. — 
J.  Ni. — J.  R.  B.-S.  C— W.  E.  W.— Prof.  L.  S.— W.  P.— 
S.  T.— A.  J.-W.  E.  B.-Ch.  Van  P.-W.-C.  Green.— 
p.  W.— J.  D.  A.  H.— J.  S.— VV.  W.  P.— Clean  Bill— 
E.  Young—  Trusted  and  Interested- W.  T.  S.— G.  Forrest 
— F.  R.  Browne.— G.  W.  L. — Amersham  —  Subscriber — 
W.  H.  C—  Dawson,  S.  G.  F.  T.-  H.  W.  W.  E.  H.  J.— 
Reading  and  District  Gardeners  Soc. — G.  W,  Y. — F.  J. — 
— T.  C— G.  P.— G.  B.  M. 
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ADDINGTON    MANOR. 

ADDINGTON  Manor,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Addington,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
midst  of  well-wooded  and  rich  pasture 
land,  about  five  miles  from  the  ancient  town  of 
Buckingham.  The  planting  of  the  park  and 
pleasure  grounds  was  carried  out  some  50  years 
ago  by  the  present  gardener,  who  has  seen  his 
work  slowly  developing  as  the  decades  have 
rolled  by,  and  he  still  lives  to  enjoy  the  partial 
fruition  of  his  labours,  knowing  full  well  that  a 
century  or  two  hence  the  trees  that  he  planted 
will  by  that  time  have  attained  to  a  greater  per- 
fection of  beauty  than  they  even  now  possess. 
The  selection  of  the  numerous  species,  both 
exotic  and  indigenous,  and  their  arrangement 
with  respect  to  position,  proportions,  and  colour, 
for  every  season  of  the  year,  afford  a  testi- 
mony to  his  prescience,  skill,  and  taste. 

It  must  not  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  that  the  park  is  entirely  devoid  of  large 
timber.  The  reverse  is  really  the  case.  For  though 
the  greater  number  of  the  trees  are  but  of  50 
years'  growth,  when  the  estate  was  laid  out  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  existing  trees  in  the  hedges 
.  that  divided  the  meadows  and  those  growing  in 
the  hedge-rows  on  either  side  of  the  ori  i- 
nal  highway,  which  was  diverted  fur  the 
convenience  of  the  estate.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly    interesting     to     see    how     skilfully     this 


older  timber  has  been  woven  in  with  the 
rest  to  enhance  the  general  effect.  A  fea- 
ture which  adds  to  the  picturesqueness  of 
one  portion  of  the  park,  is  the  pretty 
and  ancient  Early  English  church.  The  church- 
yard is  separated  from  the  park  by  a  slight  fence 
which  is  invisible  at  a  short  distance  away.  Just 
inside  the  park,  near  this  spot,  is  an  interesting 
relic  in  the  form  of  the  old  stocks,  which,  though 
superannuated  and  out  of  repair,  are  a  silent  ■ 
monition  to  the  idle,  disorderly,  and  drunken. 
At  the  principal  entrance  to  the  park  is  a  one- 

■  storeyed  Gothic  lodge.  The  avenue  is  formed 
by  well-grown  trees  of  Spanish  Chestnut.    There 

•  is  also  a  fine  avenue  of  sturdy  Elms,  planted 
some  45  years  ago,  the  trees  are  remarkably  even 
in  height  and  symmetry. 

The  park  is  of  large  extent,  and  the  natural 
conformation  of  the,  ground  lends  itself  to  effec- 
tive landscape  gardening,  of  which  advantage 
has  been  taken,  so  that,  as  one  wanders  among 
the  trees,  unexpected  glades,  open  spaces  and 
vistas  are  frequently  lighted  upon.  In  addition  to 
the  trees  usually  seen  in  English  parks,  e.g.,  the 
common  Oak,  Elm,  Beech,  Ash,  Chestnut, 
Lime,  &c,  there  are  many  of  the  rarer  and 
more  beautiful  of  these  species,  as  well  as  of 
exotic  trees  that  have  become  naturalised  in  this 
country,  as  Quercus  sempervirens,  Q.  rubra, 
Acer  vars.,  Liquidamber,  handsome  Hollies,  both 
green  and  variegated  species,  and  many  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  The  collection  is 
especially  rich  in  examples  of  the  Coniferas, 
and  it  was  interesting  to  note  the  growth 
each  specimen  has  mace  since  it  was  planted. 
The  gardener  has  kept  a  record  of  the  year  in 
which  each  tree  or  group  of  trees  was  planted, 
thus  enabling  a  comparison  to  be  made  with 
ease  and  accuracy.  Of  Cedars,  Cedrus  Libani 
showed  excellent  growth,  and  its  glaucous  foli- 
age betokened  perfect  health.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  C.  Deodara  (these  trees  were  obtained 
from  Stowe  House,  and  planted  just  50  years 
ago).  My  attention  was  drawn  to  a  specimen 
of  Pinus  Laricio  planted  in  1872,  therefore  35 
years  old,  which  was  65  feet  high,  5  feet  6  inches 
in  circumference  3  feet  from  the  ground — "  a 
good  stick,"  as  the  gardener  pithily  observed. 
Sequoia  gigantea  has  also  developed  well : 
one  specimen  (planted  in  1862)  measured — height 
80  feet,  circumference  4  feet  from  ground  18 
feet,  covering  40  feet  of  ground.  Among  many 
others  may  be  mentioned  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
C.  Macnabiana,  Abies  orientalis  (well  clothed), 
A.  Douglasii,  Picea  Nordmanniana,  P.  nobilis, 
Pinus  austriaca,  Thuya  Lobbii,  Thuyopsis  dola- 
brata,  T.  borealis  nidifera,  Cupressus  viridis, 
Cryptomeria  japonica,  and  Taxodium  distichum 
sempervirens.  Daffodils,  Pheasant's-eye  Nar- 
cissus, and  Colchicums  abound  in  the  grass  in 
their  season,  while  the  comparatively  rare 
Lady's  Slipper  Orchid  may  also  be  found  here. 

The  conservatory  is  a  handsome  structure, 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  built.  It  is  some  22  yards  long  by  13  yards 
wide.  The  end  wall  is  clothed  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  Heliotrope,  the  presence  of  which  was 
quickly  detected  by  its  characteristic  perfume. 
Of  the  larger  subjects  may  be  mentioned  two 
fine  specimens  of  Camellia,  viz.,  C.  Sasanqua 
alba  plena  and  C.  japonica  rosea,  the  foliage  of 
which  showed  that  the  trees  were  in  perfect 
health,  and  the  already  swelling  flower-buds  in- 
dicated a  prospective  wealth  of  floral  beauty. 
There  is  also  a  well-proportioned  Eucalyptus, 
the  bluish  tinge  of  its  luxuriant  foliage,  as  it 
faintly  exhaled   its   unmistakable   odour,    show- 


.  ing  that. .ft  appreciated  the  conditions  in 
which  it  was  placed.  Of  numerous  climbing  sub- 
je  ts  may  be  mentioned  the  common  but  always 
beautiful  Cobaea  scandens,  which  rioted  at  will  ; 
the  delicate  Maurandia  scandens,  twining  round 
supporting  wires,  with  its  Gloxinia-like  flowers, 
made  a  pleasing  decorative  feature;  while  a 
pink-flowereii  Tecoma,  rambling  where  it  could 
find  support,  arrested  the  attention.  Among  the 
riu  i,  notice  may  be  mentioned  some 
beautifully-marked  and  well-developed  specimens 
of  Coleus  and  a  good  example  of  Fuchsia  pro- 
cumbens.  There  were  also  good  plants  of 
Begonias,  Caladiums,  Hoya  carnosa,  Hibiscus 
vars.,  Funkias,  Salvia  splendens,  Panicums, 
1  urhsias,  Sedums. 

The  mansion  is  an  imposing  structure  of  red 
brick,  with  stone  embellishments,  and,  standing 
as  it  does  on  high  ground,  forms  an  important 
feature  of  the  landscape.  It  is  built  on  the  model 
of  an  old  French  chateau,  and  its  chimneys, 
dormers,  and  decorations  are  fine  examples  of 
the  builder's  art.  Around  the  central  tower  runs 
the  legend,  "  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it."  On  the  wall 
1  south  were  Wistarias  and  Magnolias,  one 
of  the  latter  carrying,  even  in  the  last  week  of 
S  I'kmber,  a  number  of  handsome  pungent- 
scented  flout  ts. 

In  front  of  the  house  and  on  one  side  is  an 
extensive  lawn.  Formal  bedding  has  been 
almost  entirely  superseded,  and  masses  of  colour 
has  been  relied  upon  for  decorative  effect. 
Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Asters,  Pelargoniums,  Mont- 
bretias,  Nicotiana  Sanderae,  &c,  are  used  with 
excellent  results.  Easy  access  to  the  various 
levels  of  the  lawn  is  afforded  by  means  of  small 
flights  of  steps,  on  either  side  of  the  hend  of  which 
stand  in  some  cases  a  well-trimmed  Cupressus  ; 
in  others,  a  vase  containing  suitable  flowers.  On 
the  lawn  also  are  classic  vases,  as  well  as  some 
exquisite  statuary  of  children.  From  this  point> 
a  scene  of  peaceful  beauty  opens  upon 
the  view.  On  the  late  September  afternoon,  when 
I  saw  it,  not  a  cloud  stained  the  azure  of  the  sky, 
not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  the  foliage  of  a  tree. 
To  the  right  lay  the  ancient  church  of  Adding- 
ton, while  across  the  lawn  the  lovely  shades  of 
green  on  the  trees  of  the  park  were  illumined 
by  the  afternoon  sun.  Not  yet  had  frost  or 
wet  or  gales  of  wind  done  havoc,  though  here 
and  there  were  visible  the  flame  of  the  Liquid- 
amber  and  the  golden  hue  of  the  Maple.  The 
eyes  wandered  over  a  broad  landscape  of  sylvan 
beauty,  in  which  nestle  pretty  Buckinghamshire 
homesteads  and  hamlets,  till  the  horizon  is 
bounded  by  the  hills  of  Quainton  and  Brill, 
forming  spurs  of  the  far-famed  Chiltern  range. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this 
estate  is  the  herbaceous  garden.  It  is  of  large 
extent,  and  may  be  roughly  described  as  in  the 
shape  of  an  egg-timer,  though  the  garden  is  not 
proportionately  so  narrow  at  the  waist.  In  the 
centre  is  a  well-kept  lawn,  with  a  border  varying 
in  width  all  around  it.  The  whole  is  enclosed 
with  a  magnificent  hedge,  9  feet  high  and  4  feet 
thick,  formed  of  Thuya  Lobbii.  The  hedge  is 
clipped  twice  a  year,  and  the  severity  of  its  line 
is  relieved  by  "  flying  buttresses  "  of  the  same 
Conifer.  Nearly  the  whole  year  through  the 
garden  affords  pleasure  to  the  lover  of  flowers. 
Being  sheltered,  the  earliest  of  spring-harbingers 
soon  appear.  Then  the  lawn  is  a  sheet  of 
Daffodils  and  Pheasant-eye  Narcissus.  Later 
the  borders  are  brilliant  with  summer-flowering 
perennials ;  while  in  autumn  they  are  still  gay 
with  Chrysanthemums,  Aquilegias,  Roses, 
Dahlias,  Sedums,  Phloxes,  Helianthus,  Malope, 
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Marigolds,  GEnotheras,  Bocconias,  Epimediums, 
Ai  anthus,  Achilleas,  &c. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  entered  through  a  hand- 
some wrought  iron  gate  of  Italian  work- 
manship. On  the  walls  that  encircle  this 
garden  are  well-grown  Pear  trees,  which, 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  bearing  re- 
markably heavy  crops.  They  consisted  of 
ili.  lollowing  varieties: — Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Bergamot  Esperen, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Souvenir  du  Cornice,  and  Beurre  Diel  (Beurre 
Magnifique).  A  good  crop  of  Plums  had 
been  gathered,  chiefly  of  the  varieties  Victoria, 
Orleans,  Transparent  Gage,  Green  Gage, 
Monarch,  and  Grand  Duke.  Apples  are  grown 
chiefly  in  bush  form.  Unfortunately,  the  yield 
last  autumn  was  not  a  prolific  one.  The 
varieties  Ribston  Pippin,  Wellington,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Manx  Codlin,  and  Ecklinville 
Seedling  have  given  the  best  results.  The  small 
bush-fruit  trees  looked  healthy,  and  had  yielded 
well  in  their  season.  There  was  a  profusion 
of  winter-greens  of  the  usual  types  showing  good 
culture.  A  magnificent  crop  of  Onions  was  dry- 
ing in  the  autumn  sun.  Bordering  the  vegetable 
beds  were  planted  a  variety  of  perennials  for 
rutting  for  decorations,  such  as  Sweet  Peas, 
Valerian  vars.,  Mignonette,  Senecio  clivorum, 
Pentstemons,  Nicotiana  affinis,  Salvia,  Buph- 
thalmum,  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink,  and  others. 

There  is  a  lake  on  the  estate  some  two  acres 
in  extent  which,  though  teeming  with  fish  and 
often  crowded  with  wild  water-fowl  and  plea- 
santly situated,  is  disappointing  from  a  floricul- 
tural  point  of  view.  One  would  have  liked  to 
see  there  some  of  the  beautiful  water-plants  of 
which  such  a  wide  selection  can  now  be  made. 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  pergola  covered 
by  Nasturtiums,  Clematis  Jackmanii,  Honey- 
suckles, and  rambling  Roses  such  as  the  popu- 
lar varieties  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Reine  Hen- 
riette,  which,  in  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son, were  carrying  good  flowers. 

The  stove  house  is  a  commodious  structure. 
The  end  wall  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  growth  of 
Ficus  radicans,  and  rambling  riotously  were 
plants  of  the  beautiful  Allamanda  cathartica  in 
full  flower.  There  were  also  a  great  number  of 
plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  developing 
well  for  winter  decoration,  and  a  small  but 
choice  collection   of   Orchids. 

In  the  fruit  houses  were  some  well-developed 
Peach  trees,  which  I  was  told  had  borne  excel- 
lent crops.  Of  Grapes,  the  varieties  principally 
grown  were  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Black  Alicante.  The  Grapes 
did  not  look  so  well  as  they  might  have  done, 
owing  to  some  neglect  through  the  illness  of  the 
gardener  earlier  in  the  season.  Fair  crops  of 
Tomatos  were  ripening. 

There  were  also  a  large  number  of  splendid 
plants  of  Chrysanthemums  of  the  best  varieties, 
carrying  buds  of  large  size.  When  the  flowers 
developed  they  would  take  no  mean  position 
among   competitors   upon   an   exhibition   board. 

The  gardens  are  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  John 
Matheson.  Though  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
83  years,  his  eyes  are  not  yet  dim  nor  is  his 
natural  force  abated.  He  has  held  the  position 
of  gardener  for  53  years.  That  he  is  proud  of  the 
results  of  his  work  is  but  natural,  and  he  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  appearance  of  the  plant- 
houses  and  park,  flowers  and  lawns  ;  but  perhaps 
what  causes  the  aged  gardener  the  greatest  plea- 
sure and  his  heart  to  beat  with  honest  pride  is 
when  he  shows  the  chair  presented  to  him  by 
Lord  Addington  on  the  completion  of  50  years' 
service,  on  the  silver  mounting  of  which  is  in- 
scribed an  appreciation  of  his  worth  and  in- 
tegrity. In  these  days  of  economic  changes  and 
-  industrial  warfare  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with 
such  an  instance  of  the  reciprocal  esteem  of 
master  and  servant.     Richard  T .   Hesketh. 


THE  WINTER  STORING   OF 
APPLES. 

The  collection  of  Apples  staged  on  Decemler 
21  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  by  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  and  Sons  [awarded  the  Society's 
Gold  Medal],  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  seen 
on  such  a  date,  and  shown,  too,  as  the  product 
of  a  year  far  from  being  a  favourable  one  for 
Apple  production.  The  fruits  were  in  every 
case  so  firm  and  apparently  fresh,  they  natu- 
rally led  to  enquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
store  in  which  the  fruits  had  been  housed. 
The  store  is  a  large,  span-roofed  house,  and 
stands  quite  in  the  open.  In  that  respect  it 
resembles  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  C'o.'s  fruit 
house  in  their  Allington  Nurseries,  as  also  it 
does  in  being  thatched  and  coated  round  the 
sides  with  reeds.  Originally,  Messrs.  Veitch's 
house  was  coated  with  heather,  as  is  the  fruit 
house  at  Wisley,  but  it  was  found  that  this 
covering  harboured  birds,  and  the  heather  was 
therefore  taken  away  and  Norfolk  reeds  sub- 
stituted. The  inside  of  the  house  is  match- 
boarded.  The  shelves  round  the  sides  are  2\ 
feet  wide,  and  1|  feet  apart,  and  are  composed 
of  stout  wood  laths,  forming  open  trellis 
shelves,  the  sharp  edges  of  the  laths  being 
planed  off. 


ground,  the  fruits  have  been  well  fed  with  fruit 
requirements.  They  have  been  allowed  to  hang 
on  the  trees  to  the  latest  possible  period,  and 
have  been  fairly  near  the  soil,  hence  have 
derived  from  it  some  asshtan.ce  because  of  the 
greater  humidity  of  the  air  than  is  the  atmos- 
phere higher  up.  These  facts  serve  to  show  how 
important  in  Apple  cultuie  it  is  to  maintain  a 
constant  supply  of  young  trees. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  relation  to  Apple 
storing  at  Langley  was  once  told  me  by  Mr. 
Algrove,  the  fruit  manager.  Whilst  the  centre 
stage  was  open  lathed,  one  side  stage  was  close 
boarded,  the  other  side  stage  being  covered  with 
glass.  Six  fruits  of  numerous  varieties  of  Apples 
were  placed  on  each  of  these  three  stages  and 
their  keeping  qualities  severely  tested  and  care- 
fully noted  daily.  Ultimately  the  result  showed 
that  the  fruits  on  glass,  because  any  moisture 
engendered  on  them  by  sweating  pjssed  down  to 
the  base  of  each  fruit  and  settled  there,  not 
passing  away,  promoted  early  decay.  Those  on 
the  close  boards  suffered  less,  though  they  did 
suffer  to  some  extent.  Those  on  the  open  laths 
did  not  suffer  at  all,  and  therefore  kept  much 
the  longest.  Whilst  it  was  held  that  any  mois- 
ture engendered  on  these  fruits  could  freely  pass 
away  and  leave  them  dry,  it  is  also  most  prob- 
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In  the  centre  of  the  house,  which  is  13  feet  in 
width,  is  an  exhibition  stage  3  feet  wide,  on 
which  special  samples  of  each  variety  of  Apple 
are  placed  for  comparison  and  recognition.  At 
one  end  is  a  double  door,  and  ventilation  is 
given  by  louvre  openings  above  the  door  and  in 
the  farther  end.  These  openings  can  be  effec- 
tually closed  by  movable  shutters  during  hard 
weather.  The  floor  of  the  house  is,  like 
that  of  the  Allington  house,  of  earth,  and 
is  occasionally  damped  with  water  to  pro- 
mote a  slight  humidity — an  atmospheric  condi- 
tion of  supreme  importance  in  helping  to  keep 
the  fruits  firm.  A  great  error  with  so  many 
Apple  stores  lies  in  having  wooden  floors,  thus 
promoting  excessive  dryness,  as  there  can  then 
be  no  soil  exhalations.  It  is  right  to  have 
proper  ventilation  to  maintain  a  pure  atmos- 
phere, but  a  very  dry  one,  such  as  is  absorbent 
of  the  juices  of  the  fruit,  is  by  no  means 
desirable. 

That  such  firm  examples  of  Apples  as  these 
from  Langley  or  from  Maidstone,  and  ether  nur- 
series, can  be  shown  during  the  winter  is,  how- 
ever, due  to  some  other  causes  besides  good 
storing.  Without  doubt,  the  bulk  of  the  samples 
having  been  grown  on  young  trees  and  near  the 


able  that  on  account  of  the  free  circulation  of 
air  through  the  open  laths,  very  little  if  any, 
moisture  settled  on  the  fruits,  and  there  was 
therefore  none  to  remain  on  the  laths  to  en- 
gender decay. 

We  may  grow  Apples  well,  but  if  we  want  to 
keep  them  late,  we  must  seek  to  do  so  by  the 
best  methods.     A.  D. 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM  VARIETY. 

The  variety  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
(fig.  13)  is  taken  from  a  flower  kindly  sent  us  by 
Monsieur  Jules  Hye  de  Crom,  Ghent  (gr. 
Mr.  Mertens),  who  exhibited  his  specimen 
with  16  flowers  at  the  meeting  of  the  Societes 
Royales  Linneenne  et  de  Flore  de  Bruxelles  on 
December  15,  1907,  when  the  plant  was  accorded 
a  Diplome  d'Honneur.  Reference  to  the  i  lus- 
tration, which  represents  the  flower  in  its 
natural  size,  will  show  that  it  is  a  very  hand- 
some variety.  The  ground  colour  is  white, 
slightly  tinged  in  places  with  rose  colour,  show- 
ing through  from  the  purple  shade  on  the  re- 
verse side.     The  blotching  is  deep  blood-red. 
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STANHOPEA    OCULATA. 

Our  illustration  at  fig.  14  represents  a  plant 
of  Stanhopea  oculata  grown  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Wright,  The  Gardens,  Aldborough  Hall,  Ilford, 
the  plant  when  photographed  bearing  the  last 
two  of  the  six  inflorescences  which  it  has  borne 
this  season.  The  species,  which  was  first  im- 
ported from  Mexico,  in  1829,  flowered  in 
Messrs.  Loddiges'  nursery  in  1831,  and  has  since 
that  time  been  well  known  in  gardens.  The 
flowers  are  cream-white,  spotted  with  rose- 
purple  and  bear  a  blackish  spot  on  each  side  of 
the  basal  part  of  the  lip. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  STANIS 

(WlLLIAMSIANUM    X    INSIGNE    SaNDER.«). 

This  is  a  finely-shaped  Cypripedium,  which 
has  flowered  with  Eustace  F.  Clark,  Esq  , 
Chamonix,  Teignmouth,  who  names  it  after  his 
son,  Stanislaus.  All  the  parts  are  broad  and  well 
arranged.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  emerald  green, 
darkest  in  the  veining,  the  margin  white,  and 
bearing  a  few  purple  spots  at  the  brse.  The 
petals  are  1  inch  in  width,  and  have  a  greenish 
ground  colour  tinged  and  veined  with  purple, 
and  marked  with  a  few  small  purple  spots  on 
the  inner  parts.     The  staminode  is  as  broad  as 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


SPECIES  FOR  CHALK  SOILS. 

The  soil  here  is  a  thin  loose  chalk,  varying 
in  depth  from  6  to  15  inches  ;  underlying  tins  is 
a  few  inches  of  chalky  pebbles,  and  on  passing 
through  the  pebbles  the  solid  white  chalk  rock 
is  encountered.  The  labour  necessary  to  convert 
such  land  into  profitable  garden  ground  is  very 
great,  and  the  initial  work  is  generally  cosfy. 
Circumstances  sometimes  make  it  imperative  to 
excavate  the  ground,  but  in  the  majority  of 
instances  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil  has  been 
secured  by  forcing  the  ground  to  a  higher  level. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  porosity  is  a 
marked  feature,  and  as  water  pa?ses  rapidly 
away  the  ground  renders  to  half-hardy  subjects 
perfect  immunity  from  the  bane  of  many  soils, 
namely,  excessive  moisture  at  the  roots  in  winter. 

Under  the  influence  of  sum  me:  heat  and  pro- 
longed drought,  chalk  soils  support  vegeati  a 
better  than  most  other  mediums,  which  is  no 
doubt  explained  by  the  presence  of  rock  frag- 
ments in  considerable  quar.tities.  As  is  proved 
when  moving  established  specimens,  the  roots 
cling  to  the  rocky  floor  in  a  most  tenacious 
manner,    showing   how    mcch    the    loots   appre- 
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the  basal  part  of  the  lip  ;  its  colour  is  pale  yel- 
low veined  with  green  ;  the  broad  lip  is  cream- 
white  tinged  with   red. 

CYPRIPEDIUM    x    EUSTACIANUM 

(C.    SUPERBIENS    X    ARGUS 

This  very  pretty  variety  plainly  indicates  a 
blending  of  the  features  of  both  the  parents, 
and  in  point  of  beauty  it  excels  each  of  them. 
The  size  and  graceful  outline  is  of  C.  superbiens 
(Veitchii),  the  effective  blotching  is  derived  from 
C.  Argus.  The  broadly  ovate  acuminate  dorsal 
sepal  is  white  tinged  on  the  lower  half  with 
rose  colour,  and  bearing  about  two  dozen  green 
lines,  every  alternate  one  being  finer  and 
shorter  than  the  rest.  The  deflexed  petals  are 
two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  over  half  an 
inch  in  width.  They  are  white,  with  pale  green 
lines  at  the  base,  flushed  with  rose  on  the  outer 
halves  and  bearing  numerous  warted,  chocolate- 
purple  blotches,  those  on  the  margins  being 
hairy.  The  large,  well-formed  labellum  is 
whitish,  veined  with  green,  and  tinged  on  the 
face  with  rose.  It  flowered  with  Eustace  F. 
Clark,  Esq.,  Chamonix,  Teignmouth,  from  seeds 
sown  in  January,  1903. 


ciate  the  cool  substratum;  it  is  on  such  soils 
that  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  re- 
establishing large  specimens. 

The  general  effect  upon  flowering  subjects  i . 
an  annual  growth  of  short  wood,  which  in- 
variably ripens  well,  and  rarely  fcils  to  produce 
fine  crops  of  well-developed  and  richly-coloured 
flowers,  and  it  is  further  noticeable  that  the 
autumn  tints  of  manv  trees  and  shrubs  are  sin- 
gularly rich  and  constant  at  that  season. 

I  have  frequently  heard  comme.its  upon  the 
rich,  glossy  appearance  of  the  leaves  of  eve  - 
greens ;  such  well-known  examples  as  Holly 
(Ilex),  Choisya  ternata,  Azara  macrophylla,  Vi- 
burnum Tinus,  Ligustrums  and  Escallonias,  and 
many  others,  present  a  very  pleasing  feature  in 
the  winter  by  the  unusual  richness  of  the  leaves. 
This  may  partly  be  explained  by  our  proximity 
to  the  sea,  which  lies  12  miles  east,  but  I  have 
never  seen  Choisya  or  Azara  grow  with  sv.ch 
vigour  elsewhere.  From  our  position,  we  gene- 
rally experience  late  and  trying  springs,  and  as 
these  "  wolds "  are  wind-swept  for  seven  or 
eight  months  of  the  year,  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate shelter  is  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance.    Fortunately   we  have   Beech,    Sycamore, 


Austrian  Pine,   and   Evergreen   Oak  as   suitable 
subjects  for  planting,  which  not  only  reach  per- 
fect   development   on   the   shallowest    soil,    and 
furnish   the   best   of   shelter,    but   the   timb 
often  of  considerable  value.     Of  under  sh 
that  succeed  in  Beech  woods,  we  have  had  the 
best  results  with  Euonymus  japonica,  An 
Ruscus  aculeatus,  Buxus  sempervirens,  and  Ilex 
aquifolium. 

Evergreens  employed  in  garden  decoration, 
other  than  those  already  noted,  are  Escall 
exoniensis,  E.  Langleyensis,  E.  macrantha,  and 
a  broad-leaved  form  of  E.  macrantha.  Can  va 
elliptica  grows  and  flowers  freely  in  the  open, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  group  of  I 
ceous  shrubs  like  Arbutus  violating  acknow- 
ledged traditions,  and  making  themselves  at 
home  in  the  chalk.  Arbutus  Un-edo  coccinea, 
rubra,  and  Menziesii  are  the  forms  grown  here. 
Arbutus  Unedo  coccinea,  if  only  for  the  bright 
red  bark  in  winter,  should  be  extensively 
]  ilanted. 

Olearias  are  represented  by  O.  Haastii,  O. 
Gunniana,  O.  macrodonta,  and  O.  nitida,  the 
letter  scarcely  as  often  planted  as  its  mer.ts 
deserve.  The  best  species  and  forms  of  Ulex  and 
1  '•  i:  us  succeed  well,  including  the  Sweet-scented 
Spartium  junceum  ;  these,  when  employed  with 
the  hardiest  varieties  of  Cistus,  form  a  valuable 
group  of  plants  for  converting  dry  banks  or  like 
positions  into  objects  of  beauty  with  the  mi  i- 
mum  of  expenditure  and  upkeep.  Some  of  the 
rarer  Evergreens  have  but  recently  been  planted, 
among  the  most  promising  are  Daphniphyllum 
macropodum,  Cornus  capitata,  Desfontainea 
spinosa,  Cotoneaster  angustifolia,  Osmanthus 
ilicifolia  purpureus,  Phillyrasa  decora;  thos^ 
having  the  protection  of  a  wa!l  are  Sen.:  o 
elaeagnifolius,  Carpentaria  californica,  Fre- 
montia  californica,  Cistus  ladaniferus,  and 
Jasminum  primulinum. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  a  colonv  of  Bamboos 
represented  by  a  dozen  sorts,  whii  h  have  been 
planted  about  six  years  ;  the  canes  rarely  ex*  <-  d 
12  feet  in  height,  the  yearly  growth  being  m  t 
satisfactory. 

Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  which  sui  csed 
the  chalk  include  Abutilon  vitifolium,  Cerci 
Siliquastrum,  Cerciciphyilum  japonicum, 
Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus,  and  the  two 
variegated  forms;  all  the  species  of  Cornus 
except  C.  Kousa ;  Crataegus  and  Cerasus  in 
many  forms,  Aronias  (Pyrus),  Amelanchicrs, 
Berberis  (evergreen  and  deciduous),  Ginkgo 
biloba,  Gleditschia  triacanthos,  Liquidamber, 
Liriodendron  tulipifera,  Parrotia  persi  a, 
Pyrus,   Rhus,   Robinia,   Spiraea,   and   Syringa. 

Among  the  most  promising  of  new  deciduous 
shrubs  are  Amelanchier  oligocarpa,  Caesalpinia 
japonica,  Davidia  involucrata,  Prunus  spinosa 
purpurea,  Eleutherococcus  Simonii,  Euonymus 
nanus,  Ilamamelis  mollis,  Syringa  Josikaea 
cximia,  this  last  a  dolicately-coloured  Lilac. 

Having  remarked  upon  the  leaf  tints  of  many 
trees  in  autumn,  it  remains  but  to  note  at. 
the  most  brilliant — Aronia  (Pyrus)  floribunda  and 
ervthrocarpa,      Berberis     Thunbergii,     Amelan- 
chiers,     Cercidiphyllum,     Ginkgo,     Gledits 
Parrotia  persica,  Rhus  in  variety,  Stephenandra 
flexuosa,  and  S.  Tanakae,   Spiraea   prunifolia  rl. 
pi.  and  S.  Thunbergii.     In  moist  positions,  with 
special  soil  free  from  lime,  which  gardeni 
chalk   soil  may  readily   procure   at  a   slight  ex- 
pense, there  is  nothing  to  beat  the  colouring  of 
Oxydendron  arboreum,  while  the  ruddy  D 
of  Leucothoe  racemosa  are  borne  by  the  I 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.     Thomas 
Smith,   Walmsgatc  Gardens,  Louth,   Lines. 

ROMNEYA   COULTERI. 
This  exquisite  Mexican  Poppy  is  generally  re- 
commended for  light,  sanc'y  or  peaty  soils,  but 
in  the  heavy,  sticky  clay  here  it  does  adnn 
I    planted,    in    1906,    a    small    plant    111    a    hole 
about   1  foot  deep,  in  which  I   mixer  with  tne 
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clay  soil  at  planting  some  sand  and  leaf-soil. 
In  the  first  year  it  gave  three  flowers,  but  in  1907 
it  has  grown  vigorously  and  has  given  a  quan  lty 
of  its  silvery-white  blossoms  (6  inches  over), 
which  have  been  greatly  admired.  It  is  fully 
exposed,  and  has  not  been  given  any  protection. 
The  plant  is  now  4  feet  through,  and  full  of 
shoots.  As  many  of  them  were  October  growths, 
I  have  now  put  some  ashes  round  the  c  own. 
Do  not  let  those  who  have  a  heavy  (Rose)  soil, 
therefore,  despair  of  growing  Romneya  Coul- 
teri.  George  Bunyard,  Oakwood  Lodge,  Ide  Hill, 
Sevenoaks. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


•"The  Minimisings  of  Maurice." 
This  is  a  book  specially  written  for  children, 
and  one  in  which  many  truths  concerning  natural 
history  are  related  in  such  a  manner  as  is  con- 
sidered to  be  most  interesting  to  the  juvenile 
mind.  It  relates  the  adventures  of  a  boy  who, 
aided  by  his  Fairy  Fancy,  has  the  power  of 
"minimising  himself"  to  any  size  he  requires. 
After  reading  the  opening  chapter  it  seems  no 
longer  wonderful  that  he  should  be  able  to  wander 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  garden,  the  field, 
and  the  pond,  or  even  speed  away  on  the  wings  of 
a  butterfly  and  describe  his  experiences  on  such 
journeys.  In  this  way  the  narrating  of  his  inter- 
views with  the  owl,  kingfisher,  rook,  dormouse, 
squirrel,  bee,  water-beetle,  toad,  frog,  dead  nettle, 
the  aerial  roots  of  the  Ivy.  "  kidy  "  teasel,  &c., 
discloses  much  accurate  information  about  their 
habits  and  uses,  and  child-readers  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  retain  some  of  these  particulars 
even  if  they  are  not  led  to  make  further  observa- 
tions themselves  or  to  study  more  advanced  books. 
There  are  36  excellent  illustrations  which  are 
reproductions  of  photographs  direct  from  Nature. 
This  work  is  an  attempt  to  sugar-coat  the  pill,  and 
may  be  recommended  as  one  of  the  very  best  of 
its  class. 

f"TnE  Flower  Garden." 
Mr.  Sanders  is  already  well  known  as  th? 
author  of  several  useful  books  on  gardening, 
and  the  present  volume  forms  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  its  predecessors.  It  may  be  thoroughly 
commended  as  a  reliable  guide.  The  plan  of 
the  work  is  good  and  business-like.  Opening 
with  an  account  of  the  various  aspects  of  gar- 
dening, the  author  goes  on  to  deal  in  detail 
with  the  different  parts  of  the  subject  in  sepa- 
rate chapters.  This  method  of  treatment  will 
appeal  to  those  who  use  the  book  by  reason  of 
its  convenience. 

First  come  the  hardy  plants  ;  then  the  bulbs, 
Orchids,  aquatics,  Ferns,  &c,  are  all  separately 
considered  and  dealt  with.  The  treatment  of 
the  various  tender  outdoor  plants,  climbers,  and 
the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  ends  an  excellent 
book,  in  which  the  space  available  is  utilised 
with  considerable  judgment.  The  64  full-page 
illustrations  form  an  attractive  feature  of  the 
work,  and  some  of  them  possess  no  small 
artistic  merit. 

J"Flowers  and  Fruit  for  the  Home." 

This  little  book  will  appeal  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  rather  gossipy  type  of  garden 
In  ok.  The  author  manages,  however,  to  convey 
<  fair  amount  of  information  in  the  style  of 
tin  newspaper  article,  and  the  illustrations  that 
accompany  the  text  are  well  executed. 

•By  Rev.  S.  N.  Sedgwick,  M.A. ;  published  by  Elliot 
Stock. 

t  Pv  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S.,  F.R.II.S.  London:  W.  H. 
Si  L  Collingridge. 

1  Ry  T.  I..  Richmond.  T.  N.  Foulis,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1907. 


NOVELTIES    OF    1907. 

(Concluded  from  page  3.) 
'  Some  of  the  favourite  garden  flowers  have 
recently  been  remarked  upon  in  these  columns  ; 
the  appended  list  of  the  most  important  plants 
and  fruits  illustrated  in  the  Gardener?  Chronicle 
during  the  past  year  will  be  a  sufficient  re- 
minder of  the  progress  made  in  all  branches  of 
horticulture. 

Hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  both  flowering  and 
ornamental,  are  of  special  interest,  as  their  cul- 
ture can  be  undertaken  by  all  having  gardens. 
In  this  matter  the  new  introductions  fiom  China 
by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  through  their 
representative,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  which  are  now 
beginning  to  show  their  real  worth  and  obtain 
the  recognition  they  deserve,  take  the  place  of 
honour  among  new  plants.  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch 
&  SONS  secured  First-Class  Certificates  for 
the  compact  and  free-flowering  Rhododen- 
dron intricatum  (first  shown  as  nigro-puncta- 
tum),  Viburnum  rhytidophyllum,  and  Berb;ris 
Wilsonae.  Awards  of  Merit  were  obtained  for  the 
pretty  hybrid  raised  by  them  between  Primula 
pulverulenta  and  V.  Cockburniana,  and  named 
Unique  ;  A?alea  Htxe,  abrijht  red  va  iety  ;  Acti- 
nidia  chinensis,  a  good  pillar  plant ;  Lonicera 
Maackii,  a  hardy  cream-white  species,  which 
also  bloomed  with  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Ches- 
hunt ;  Cotoneaster  applanata,  Vitis  leeoides, 
and  other  pretty  species,  and  among  more  tender 
plants  Nepenthes  Ruby,  one  of  the  largest  and 
brightest  in  colour;  Amphicome  Em  di,  Kalan- 
choe  Dyeri,  and  Caladium  Thomas  Tomlinson. 
Other  hardy  flowers  which  have  secured 
Awards  are  Iris  Aspasia  and  Melusine,  from 
Mr.  F.  Herbert  Chapman,  Rye  (who  also 
showed  the  pretty  yellow  Freesia  Chapmanii)  ; 
Iris  Luna  and  Freesia  Tubergenii  Amethyst,  of 
Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen;  Iris  Caterina  and  I 
Paracina,  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  who  also 
have  some  good  new  Daffodils  ;  Rhododendron 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  a  fine  red  variety  from 
Tremougfi  ;  the  fine  purple  Syringa  Josikaea 
var.  eximia,  Campanula  longistyla,  and  Arc- 
totis  regalis  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
gardens ;  and  many  other  acceptable  novel- 
ties shown  by  Messrs.  Wallace,  Colches- 
ter ;  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport ;  Carnations  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  ;  the  very  small-leafed  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii  Lowii  of  Messrs.  HrcH  Low  & 
Co.  ;  and  some  excellent  new  Duffodils  which 
have  secured  recognition  by  the  Narcissus  Com- 
mittee. Among  these  were  the  varieties  Home- 
spun, Ailsa,  and  Miss  Willmott,  all  fine  flowers. 

Stove  and   Greenhouse  Plants. 

Novelties  in  this  class  have  not  been  shown 
very  numerously  in  1907.  Among  the  best  of 
those  certificated  are  Hippeastium  Vulcan  and 
H.  Lady  Howick,  from  Major  G.  L.  Holfokd  ; 
H.  Mrs.  Carl  Jay,  a  fine  hybrid  of  H.  relicula- 
tum,  from  Mrs.  C.  Jay,  Bexley  ;  t'  e  dwarf  and 
pretty  Crinum  amcenum  var.  Mearsii,  from  Col. 
Beddome,  and  the  more  showy  variety  H.  J. 
Elwes,  from  Mr.  Ki.wes  ;.  the  fine  Agapetes 
speciosa,  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Benm-.tt-Poe  ;  and  the 
excellent  strain  .,f  Streptocarpus,  for  which  Mi 
Burdett,  of  Sunningdale,  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  last  August. 

Ferns  which  have  secured  Awards  during  tl  e 
past  year  include  Cyrtomium  falcatum  Roeh- 
fordii,  with  fringed  fronds,  and  Polystichum 
aculeatum  Drueryi,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
hardy  Ferns,  both  of  which  secured  First-Class 
Certificates;  also  Nephrolepis  exaltata  Whit- 
manii  and  Davallia  brasiliensis  (H.  B.  May), 
both  of  which  were  accorded  Awards  of  Merit. 

The  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations,  and  i      i 
santhemums  have  all  been  well  recruited  li,   th 
novelties    of    1907,    which    have   been    duly    r.- 
corded.     The     Dahlias.     Begonias,     and     othe 
large  classes  of  florists'   flowers  have  also   I 
strengthened   by  the   specialists  in  the  differ  rit 
classes,    and   the   seedsmen   have   not    failed    in 
furnishing  novelties  of  sterling  merit. 


The  following  new  and  noteworthy  plants  and 
fruits   have   been    illustiated    in    the    Gardeners' 
Chronicle  in  1907  :— 
Abies  magninca   xanthocarpa,   Feb.    23.   pp.   114-115. 
Acacia  caffra,  Jan.    12,   p.    20. 
Acantholimon  echinus.  May  18,  p.  311. 
Agapetes  speciosa    April  13,  p.  237. 
Amphicome    Lmodi,   Oct.    19,   p.    276. 
Anchusa   italica,   Dropmore   variety,   Oct.    19,   p.    2S2. 
Apple  Ard  Cairn  Russet,  March   16,  p.   174. 
Apple   Encore,   Jan.   5,   p.   2. 
Apple   High   Canons,   March    2,   p.    133. 
A.,ple  Ross  Nonpareil,  March  23,  p.   182. 
Arctotis  regalis,   Sep.    14.   p.   204. 
Argemonc   grandifiora,   Aug.    10,   p.    113. 
Asparagus   talcatus  (flowering),   Feb.    2,   p.   8a. 
Aster   Norah   Peters,    Oct.    12,   p.    369. 
Auricula   Miss   Berkeley,   May  4,   p.   286. 
Begonia   Miss   Clibran,    Nov.    16,   p.    347. 
Berberis  Wilsona-,  Nov.  30,  p.   372. 
Bryophyllum  caiycinum,  Supp.,  June  29. 
Bryophvllum  crenatum,   June   29,  p.   419. 
Calceolaria   Yeitch's  hybrid,   June   29,   p.   426. 
Campanula  longistyla,  Sep.    14,   p.    194. 
Campanula  mirabilis,  Aug.    24,   pp.    144-145- 
Campanula   punctata,   Aug.   3,   p.   96. 
Campanula      ftraca,    Sep.    14,    p.    19-. 
Carnation  Aristocrat,  Dec.  21,  p.  429. 
Caryopteris    Mastacanthus,    Dec.    14,    p.    409. 
Chrysanthemum  Horace  Martin,  Oct.   12,  p.    267. 
Chrvsanthemum   Miss  Hampson,   Jan,   5,   p.   o. ' 
Chrysanthemum  Tliyrza  Cherry-,  Jan.   5.  p.  9. 
Citrus  (Orange)   Excelsior,   Feb.    23,    p.    124. 
Cladrastis  tinctoria,  Sep.  7,  pp.   186-187. 
Cosmos   sulphureus,   Supp.,   Aug.    24. 
Cordyline   Banksii,   Supp.,    Feb.    23. 
Cordyline  indivisa,   Feb.   23,  p.   123. 
Crinum   amcenum   var.    Mearsii,   July   27,  p.   6a. 
Crinum    H.    J.    Elwes,    July   20,   p.    53. 
Cyclamen  latifolium,    March   30,   p.    J07. 

Diervilla  sessilifolia,  Dec.   21.  pp.   426-457. 
Diospyros    Kaki   and    fruits,   July    13,   pp.    22-23. 

Dipelta   floribunda,   July  6,   p.   2. 
Dombeya  rotundifolia,  Jan.   12,  p.  21. 

Erinacea  pungens,   May  18,   p.   310. 
Eryngium  proteiflorum,  April  20,  pp.  248-249. 

Eucalyptus   ficifolia,    Supp.,   Nov.    30. 

Eucryphia  cord. folia,  Oct.   12,  p.  259. 

Felicia    petiolata,   Aug.    3,   p.    S2. 

Ficus   tordata,    Jan.    19,    p.    35. 

Gladiolus   atroviolaceus,    June    15,   p.    378. 

Gladiolus  Peace,   Supp.,   March  30. 

Gladiolus  primulinus,   Oct.    26,   p.    201. 

Gladiolus   The   Bride.   June    22,    p.    (98. 

Gnidia   polystachya,    May    It.   p.    2Q|. 

Heeria   elegans.    Oct.    26,    p.    293. 

Ilippeastrum   Mrs.   Carl  Jay,   June   29.   p.   424. 

Hippcastrum  Queen  of  Spots,   Supp.,   April   27. 

Impaticns  oppositifolia,   Aug.    10,   p.    102. 

Itea  ilicifolia.  Aug.   17,  p.   123. 

Kale  Chou   de   Russie.   April    13,   p.    242. 

Lari.x   Griffithii,   March   2,  pp.    130-131. 

Lomalia   ferruginca,   Supp.,   Sep.    28. 

Lonicera  Maackii,  April  27,  p.   26s. 

Lychnis  grandiflora,   Sep.   7.   p.    1S9. 

Lychnis   Haageana   var.,   Oct.    5.   p.    243. 

Mammillaria    rhodantha,   crested,    Oct.    26,    p     290. 

Matricaria   Bridal   Robe,    Aug.   31,   p.    165. 

Mecohopsis  racemosaj  July  13,  p.  31. 

Montanoa   bipinnatihcla,   Dec.    14,   p.   419. 

Mui.-ia  iridioides,   May   n,  p.   297. 

Moraa    iridioides,   Johnson's  var.,   May    11,    p.    256. 

Mus:»   Basjoo,  Feb.   16,  p.   mi. 

Narcissus  Homespun,  April  13,  p.  240. 

Narcissus  Open   Face,   April   13,   p.   241. 

Neviusia  alabamensis,  Supp.,  Jan.    19. 

Notospartium    Carmichaelias,    Aug.    24,    pp.    146-147. 

Nymph.xa   atropurpurea,   Supp.,   Feb.    16. 

Olearia  nitida.   Au'j;.   3,  pp.  94-95- 

Pcar   Beurre   dc    Naghan,   Dec.   28,   p.    444. 

Pear  Biidding.  Jan.    19,  p.  34. 

Pelargonium  Clorinda,  Sip.  28,  p.  228. 

Phlox   subulata   lilacnia,   June   15,   p.    (83. 

Polysti'chum   aculeatum    Drueryi,   Oct.    19,   p     274. 

Plaglanthus  Lyallii,  Supp.,  May  25. 

Plum  Peach  hybrid,   April  20,  pp.   256-257. 

Primula    Palinuri,    Jan.    12,    pp.    18-19. 

Primula  pulverulenta,  June  15,  p.  391. 

Primula   sibirica  variety,  June   1,  p.   350. 

Primula    The    C/ar    (Sutton's),    March    2,    p.    143. 

Primula    x    Unique,  June  15,  p.  390. 

Rhododendron    intricatum,    April    27,    p.    262. 

Rhododendron   Purity,   July  6,   p.    ic. 

Rhododendron   Duke  of  Cornwall,  Supp.,  June  22. 

R  ndera   umbellata.   Sep.    28,   p.   226. 

Romneya   trichocalyx,   Supp,    Dec.    14. 

Rosa  polyantha  .icnm  hi  a  M Ciller.  Supp.,  June  1. 

Rose    Huso    Roller,    Aug.     1.    p.    02. 

Rose  Joseph  Lowe,  July  20,  p.  46. 

Rose  Lady  Helen   Vincent,  July   13,  p.  36. 

Rose  Mme.   Plantier,    July  6,   p.   5. 

Rum    Mrs.    F.   W.    Flight,   Sep.    28,   p     238. 

Hose    Paradise,   June    15,   p.    380. 

Rose    Pride  of  Waltham,  July  6,  p.   13. 

Rul.ti^  bambusaruin,   Oct.   5,   p.   251. 

Rudbeckia  Heliopsis    Supp.,  Feb.  2. 

Si  in.  li    androgyna,    Oct.    5,    p.    251. 

Senecio  Wilsoniana,   Supp.,   Sep.    14. 

Sinningia  Helleri,  June   1,  p.  342. 

Schizanthus    Sutton's  varieties,  June  8,  p.   365. 

Sti  «  utia  malachodc  ndrcn.  July   ir.  p.  27. 

Streptocarpus,    Burdett's    strain,    Sep.    2S,    p,    229. 

Sweet  Pea  Countess  Spencer.   Aug.    to,   p.    111. 

Sweet   Pea,   new    v is,   Supp.,   Aug.   10. 

Syringa  Josika*a  eximia,    Supp.,   Oct.    19. 
I ,  lull. ii>  ie  w  1   isatidea,  Nov.  9.  pp.  234-335. 

felfairia   pedata.   Jan.    19.   p.    35. 

Viburnum    rhytidophyllum,   Sep.   21.  p.   220. 

Viola   -'i  icilis,    rune    1 .  a 

/a!u/i.i  nsk  i.t    km  1  ami  1 ,     \u  1.       1 ,    p      1  ■ 

A  set  of  fastigiate  trees  have  been  illu-ti    ti 
in    these    paces   during    1907,    and    form    a   ve  y 
useful  reference. 
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NUNEHAM     PARK. 

(Concluded  from  page  11.) 
The  Water  Garden 
has  been  laid  out  in  an  artistic  manner,  and 
presents  many  attractive  features.  It  foil  .ws 
a  serpentine  course,  and  a  clear,  tiickling 
rivulet  passes  gracefully  over  several  miniature 
falls,  each  one  enhanced  in  beauty  by 
beautiful  blue  Gentians  and  Iris  Kaempferi. 
Clumps  of  rock  placed  beside  the  water 
diversify  and  break  up  the  surroundings ; 
the  artist,  in  order  to  naturalise  his  pic- 
ture, has  grouped  clumps  of  Iris  anglica  and 
I.  stylosa,  and  Incarvillea  variabilis,  together 
with  the  bright  Primula  japonica.  Near  at  hand 
is  planted  Saxifraga  ligulata,  Lobelia  cardinalis 


Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  varieties.  The  outside  bor- 
der is  8  feet  wide  and  planted  with  Princess  de 
Sagan,  and  about  100  varieties  planted  in  "3's," 
a  good  method  of  obtaining  "  blocks "  of  col- 
our. The  rockery,  supposed  I  believe  to  be 
the  work  of  "Capabi.ity"  Brown,  is  planted 
with  Sedums  and  Saxifragas  in  variety.  Tiarella 
cordifolia,  Helianthemum  diversifolium,  Cru- 
cianella  stylosa,  Epimedium  sulphureum, 
Heaths,  Dianthus  alpinus,  and  many  beautiful 
Alpines. 

The  Pergola 

is  built  with  brick  pillars  14  inches  square  and 
8  feet  high,  crossed  at  the  top  with  oak  beams  ; 
the  brick  walk  below  is  laid  herring-bone  fashion 


against   the  walls,   and   as   pyramids   round  the 
patches. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  gardener  is  well  aware  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  well-appointed  establishment ;  crops 
in  various  stages  are  in  excellent  culture.  The 
vines  have  mostly  been  replanted  in  newly- 
made  borders  ;  one  old  vine  of  Black  Alicante, 
occupying  two  houses,  was  over  30  yards  long. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  some  cases  are  being 
renewed. 

Considerations  of  space  forbid  the  description 
of  the  plants  which  are  grown  under  glass,  and 
I  have  therefore  confined  these  remarks  to  the 
many  attractive  features  of  the  open-air  parts 
of  the  grounds.     W .  H.  C. 


'1G.    15. — VIEW    OF    A    POKTION    OF    THE    WATER    GARDEN    AT    NUNEHAM    PARK. 


fulgens,  Lilium  giganteum,  Rheum  palmatum, 
Phormium  tenax,  Echinops  humilis,  Lysimachia 
clethroides,  &c.  Mr.  Munday  is  now  busy  in 
forming  or  converting  the  dell  pond  into  a 
charming  spot  by  the  formation  of  a  rustic  path 
of  stones  entwining  its  way  in  and  about  the 
bank.  Already  Phormium  tenax,  Ferula 
gigantea,  and  Senecio  clivorum  are  planted,  and 
the  beautiful  Royal  Fern,  Osmunda  regalis, 
C'otoneaster  frigida,  Gunnera  manicata,  Funkia 
Sieboldii  elatior,  Bamboos,  Tiil'iums,  Ranun- 
culus bilobus,  Glyceria  spectabilis,  &c.  A 
rustic  bridge  affords  approach  to  these  plants 
across  a  small  stream. 

The  Rose  Garden 
proper   contains,    as   far   as   my   memory  serves 
me,    about  600   to   800   plants   of   all   the   finest 


on  edge.  A  space  of  8  feet  is  allowed  from  pillar 
to  pillar,  which  extends  round  a  water  tank  128 
feet  in  diameter.  Thirty  kinds  of  Vitis  are 
planted — the  species  include :  Vitis  vini'era, 
V.  riparia,  V.  rupestris,  V.  rubra,  V.  Henryana, 
V.  Coignetia?,  V.  Labrusca,  V.  striata,  V. 
Brandtii,  V.  flexuosa,  V.  amurensis,  and  V. 
capriolata.  Several  varieties  of  rambling  Roses 
and  Clematis  help  to  furnish  this  most  interest- 
ing collection. 

In  one  section  of  the  kitchen  garden  a  very 
substantial  fruit  enclosure  has  been  erected, 
covered  with  small-meshed  wire-netting  180  feet 
by  50.  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  are  its  principal  occupants.  Each  and 
all  give  promise  of  excellent  crops.  Most  of 
the  leading  kinds  of  Pears,  Apples,  Cherries, 
Apricots,   and    other   fruits    have   been    planted 


FORESTRY. 


THE  LARCH  APHIS  AND  BLISTER. 

I  think  some  facts  have  been  overlooked  in 
this  matter  (see  pp.  353  and  438).  The  Larch 
e—  "blister" — begins  in  two  ways.  As  a 
rule,  judging  from  many  examples,  the  disease 
begins  in  young  plantations  by  attacking  the  stem 
mainly  and  creeping  up  with  the  tree's  growth 
until,  in  the  case  of  badly-affected  trees,  blisters 
clothe  the  stem  from  top  to  bottom,  killing  the 
tree  outright  or  arresting  its  growth  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  tree  never  gets  thicker  than  a  rail. 
Instructive  examples  were  shown  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  show,  at  Lincoln,  in  June  last."  In 
Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Wales  especially,  extensive 
plantations  are  to  be  seen  like  this,  but  in  all  of 
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them  are  to  be  seen  good  trees  as  well  that  are 
quite  clean,  and  others  only  partially  affected. 
Cases  of  this  kind  may,  and  do,  aii-e,  in  which 
the  aphis  apparently  plays  no  part. 

Ah  to  the  other  way  in  which  the  disease  be- 
gins, there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  caused 
by  the  Larch  aphis.  The  time,  the  sudden  attack, 
and  distribution  of  the  disease  all  point  to  this 
conclusion.  The  disease  appears,  comparatively 
speaking,  suddenly  all  over  the  plantat.on,  and 
such  examples  may  be  seen  often.  One  example 
will  suffice.  On  a  favourable  position  for  Larch, 
on  a  hillside  near  Maxwelltown  Braes,  in  Dum- 
friesshire, a  healthy,  well-estab'.ished  Larch  plan- 
tation, free  from  disease  and  supposed  to  be  out 
■  >t  .langer,  was,  within  the  space  of  two  or  three 
years,  affected  badly  all  over  with  blister,  as  if 
it  had  fallen  on  the  trees  in  a  shower.  The 
owner  and  his  agent  told  me  that  a  few  years 
before,  during  a  dry  summer,  the  plantation 
suffeied  from  a  very  bad  attack  of  aphis,  and 
both  attributed  the  disease  to  that,  without  hav- 
ing read  or  heard  much  on  the  subject  of 
disease  before.  This  was  about  six  years  ago, 
and  I  have  seen  similar  examples  since.  I 
think,  if  the  theory  that  the  Larch  fungus  enters 
at  a  wound  is  correct,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  aphis  making  wounds  in  millions  for  the 
disease  to  enter,  and  that  seems  to  be  about 
the  logic  of  the  case.     /.  Simpson,  Studfield. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomber,  Gardener  to  Loun  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  many  gardens, 
especially  if  the  earliest  maturing  varieties  are 
cultivated,  there  is  no  necessity  to  start  the  trees 
earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and 
if  fruits  of  the  best  quality  are  required,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  force  them  sooner.  There 
need  be  no  difficulty  about  starting  at  this  date 
trees  that  have  been  forced  early  in  the  pre- 
vious season  ;  afford  them  a  steady  atmospheric 
temperature  of  from  4oJ  to  0UJ  at  night,  with  a 
rise  of  about  5"  by  day,  admitting  air  cautiously 
in  mild,  sunny  weather,  but  close  the  house 
sufficiently  early  to  cause  tfie  temperature  to 
remain  for  a  short  space  of  time  at  about  60'J. 
Atmospheric  moisture  should  be  provided,  de- 
pending in  amount  on  the  condition  of  the  wea- 
ther, syringing  the  trees  with  tepid  w  ater  on 
fine  days.  It  should  be  lemembeied,  however, 
that  mischief  may  be  easily  done  at  this  season 
by  lining  the  syringe  too  freely.  It  will  be  well 
to  vaporise  the  house  with,  the  XL-All 
Vaporiser  just  before  the  buds  are  about 
to  open.  In  the  case  of  earlier  trees 
that  are  now  coming  into  blossom,  the 
atmospheric  temperature  may  be  from  50°  to  53u 
at  night,  allowing  a  corresponding  rise  by  day, 
and  a  moderate  circulation  of  air.  The  pollina- 
tion of  the  blossoms  should  bs  assisted  at  mid- 
day by  the  use  of  a  soft  brush,  or  rabbit's  tail. 

Strawberries. — As  soon  as  the  earliest  plants 
are  in  blossom,  efforts  should  be  made  on 
favourable  occasions  to  secure  perfect  fertilisa- 
tion by  adopting  artificial  pollination,  using  a 
very  soft  brush  when  the  pollen  is  dry.  Main- 
tain the  atmosphere  comparatively  dry,  and  keep 
it  in  circulation.  The  atmospheric  temperature 
should  be  55°  at  night,  allowing  the  usual  risa 
by  day.  As  soon  as  suffiient  perfect  fruits  can 
be  selected  for  the  crop,  fully  expose  them  to 
the  sun  by  carefully  supporting  them  with 
twigs,  and  pinch  off  all  the  remaining  fruits  and 
blossoms.  Give  care  to  the  watering  of  the 
plants  and  afford  them  applications  of  suit- 
able manures ;  liquid  obtained  from  the 
farmyard  answers  well — or  top-dressings  of  an 
approved  artificial  compound.  The  demands  of 
early  crops  in  these  respects  are  not  so  great  as 
are  those  of  later  ones.  Successional  batches  of 
plants  should  be  top-dressed  with  compost,  en- 
riched with  soot  and  artificial  manure,  and  be 
bi ought  forward  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  demands.     We  still  follow  here  the  old  prac- 


tice of  resting  the  pots  upon  thin  turves,  which 
are  placed  upon  stages  near  tne  glass,  over  beds 
of  tree  leaves  that  subsequently  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  bottom  heat  for  summer  crops 
of  Melons  and  Tomatos.  These  beds  promote 
beneficial  humidity  for  the  Strawbenies  during 
their  early  stages  of  growth.  Spray  the  plants 
over  head  early  in  the  afternoon  of  fine  days,  and 
keep  the  atmospheric  temperature  at  50°  at 
night. 

Early  Melons. — Little  is  to  be  gained  by 
raising  Melons  before  the  commencement  of 
January,  but  plants  raised  in  the  present 
month,  if  cultivated  under  favourable  condi- 
tions, should  yield  ripe  fruits  by  the  end  of 
April.  Seeds  should  be  sown  singly  in  2^-inch 
pots  filled  with  moderately  moist,  fine  compost. 
Plunge  the  pots  in  a  hot-bed,  and  cover  each  pot 
with  a  shaded  piece  of  glass,  placing  th:m  in 
an  atmospheric  temperature  of  70u  at  night. 
No  water  should  be  applied  to  the  soil  until  the 
plants  appear.  At  this  stage  they  should  be 
given  a  light  position  near  the  glass  ;  syringe 
them  daily,  and  do  not  allow  the  roots  to  suffer 
from  want  of  water. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By   F.   Jordan,    Gardener  to  The    Dowager    Ladv 
NunbcRnholme,  Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Planting  of  bush  fruits. — It  is  necessary  to 
make  new  plantations  from  time  to  time  to 
replace  old  bushes  that  have  ceased  to  be  profit- 
able. The  fresh  bushes  should  be  planter}  by 
themselves  on  a  piece  of  ground  where  they  can 
be  easily  protected  from  the  birds.  The 
ground  should  be  trenched  and  enriched  with 
a  liberal  application  of  manure,  as  the  soil 
cannot  easily  be  made  too  rich  for  bush  fruits 
which  generally  occupy  the  same  ground  for 
several  years  together.  Spread  out  the  roots 
carefully  when  planting,  and  do  not  plant  them 
too  deeply,  but  tread  the  soil  firmly  about  the 
roots  as  the  work  proceeds.  Spread  a  mulch  of 
half-decayed  manure  over  the  ground  after  the 
work  has  been  completed,  and  do  not  prune  the 
bushes  until  later  in  the  spring.  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  should  be  allowed  a  distance  of 
5  feet  between  the  plants  and  6  feet  between  the 
rows.  Black  Currants  requi.e  1  foot  more 
space  between  each  plant,  and  the  same  addi- 
tional space  between  the  rows.  Black  Currants 
will  bear  freely  in  a  more  shaded  and  moist  situa- 
tion than  Red  or  White  Currants,  which  thrive 
best  in  a  lighter  soil. 

Pruning  bush  fruits. — The  bus'-es  on  old  plan- 
tations should  now  be  pruned,  unless  birds  are 
very  troublesome.  Thin  and  shorten  more 
severely  the  spurs  in  those  varieties  of  Goose- 
berries that  are  required  for  dessert,  shorten 
the  spurs  on  the  Red  and  White  Currant  bushes 
to  two  or  three  buds  and  the  leading  shoots 
to  a  length  of  8  inches.  Remove  the  old  wood 
from  the  Black  Currant  bushes  and  leave  the 
young  and  vigorous  shoots  unpruned.  When 
the  pruning  has  been  completed,  collect  all  the 
shoots  together  and  remove  them  to  the  fire- 
heap.  Apply  a  good  dressing  of  manure  to  all 
the  bushes,  digging  it  in  very  lightly,  so  as  not 
to  cause  damage  to  the  roots.  Dust  all  the 
bushes  over  occasionally  with  lime  and  soot, 
when  the  shoots  are  damp,  as  this  will  greatly 
assist  in  keeping  away  the  birds.  If  cuttings  of 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  fruits  are  required 
for  increasing  the  stock,  select  well-ripened 
shoots  and  tie  them  in  bundles  and,  after  label- 
ling them,  heel  them  in  under  the  shade  of  a 
north  wall  until  they  are  required,  or  such  time 
as  they  can  be  properly  prepared  for  planting. 

Raspberries. — If  Raspberries  have  still  to  be 
planted,  the  work  should  be  taken  in  hand  at 
the  first  opportunity.  The  ground  for  Rasp- 
berries requires  to  be  prepaied  as  thorou.hly 
as  I  have  recommended  for  small  fruits,  but 
in  subsequent  seasons  the  spade  should  not  be 
used  on  the  ground,  or  the  surface  roots  will  be 
destroyed.  Plant  the  canes  at  d  stances  of  2 
feet  apart  in  rows,  and  allow  spaces  of  5  feet 
between  the  rows.  Train  the  canes  to  strained 
wires  made  secure  to  iron  uprights  or  stron" 
posts  about  b  feet  in  height.  Cut  the  canes 
down  to  6  inches  or  1  foot  from  the  ground 
when  they  are  about  to  break  into  growth  in 
spring.  Old  plantations  that  were  thinned  in 
the  autumn  will  only  require  to  h:ive  the  can:s 
trained  to  the  wires,  leaving  them  about  6  inc'  es 


apart.  Apply  a  mulch  to  the  ground.  Autumn- 
fruiting  varieties  should  be  cultivated  in  all 
gardens,  and  a  more  shaded  position  should  be 
selected  for  these.  They  will  require  to  be  cut 
down  to  the  ground  early  in  the   spring. 

Top-dressing  and  manuring. — Any  trees  grow- 
ing against  walls,  or  any  Apple  and  Pear  trees 
that  usually  carry  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  and 
trees  that  show  signs  of  becoming  exhausted 
should  now  be  given  attention.  All  such  trees 
should  have  the  surface  soil  removed  down  to 
the  roots  and  replaced  by  good  loam,  wood 
ashes,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  bonemeal ; 
later  a  good  dressing  of  manure  may  be  applied. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By    E.    Beckett,    Gardener   to   Lord   Aldenham, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Seed-sowing. — This  work  must  now  be  given, 
serious  consideration.  Although  one  may  easily 
sow  seeds  too  early,  at  the  same  time  every  en- 
deavour must  be  made  to  prolong  the  season 
of  the  most  important  vegetables  during  as  long 
a  period  as  possible.  Consequently,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  make  small  sowings  of  many  kinds 
under  glass. 

Onions. — It  is  the  rule  more  than  the  excep- 
tion to  raise  a  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
crop  under  glass  and  transfer  the  plants  to  their 
permanent  positions  in  due  course.  This  prac- 
tise has  many  advantages  over  that  of  sowing 
in  the  open,  the  principal  ones  being  the  early 
maturation  of  the  bulbs,  and  the  comparative 
immunity  such  plants  have  to  attacks  of  the 
Onion  fly.  The  present  year  promises  to  be 
one  of  exceptional  interest  to  Onion-growers, 
owing  to  the  large  inducements  offered  in  prizes 
for  a  new  variety.  But  whether  the  Onions  are 
intended  for  exhibition  or  not,  I  strongly  advise 
that  the  plants  be  raised  under  glass.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  well-drained  boxes  at  some 
date  frum  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  the  present 
month.  Only  a  gentle  heat  is  requiied,  such 
.is  that  afforded  by  a  Vinery  or  early  Peach 
house,  which  has  just  been  started  ;  hard  forc- 
ing at  any  time  must  be  avoided. 

Leeks. — These  should  be  treated  like  Onions, 
but  if  extra  fine  specimens  are  required  early,  a 
small  quantity  of  seed  may  be  sown  in  3-inch 
pots,  and  the  seedlings  potted  on  into  32s  (6- 
mch  pots)   when  ready. 

t'n>  umbers. — These  should  be  sown  in  a  light 
compost  singly  in  small  60-size  pots  and  raised 
on  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  Very  little  water  will 
be  required  until  active  growth  commences,  and 
this  should  be  warmed  to  the  same  temperature 
as  that  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  hor.;e. 

French  Scans. — To  maintain  a  regular  supply 
of  Beans,  fresh  sowings  should  be  made  in  pots 
at  this  season  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
Pots  measuring  7  or  8  inches  in  diameter  are 
best.  These  crops  should  be  raised  in  the 
forcing  house.  Plants  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
Canadian  Wonder  which  are  in  bearing  should 
be  given  liquid  manure  at  every  other  watering; 
maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  where  these  are 
growing,  or  red  spider  will  be  certain  to  cause 
trouble. 

( 'auli flowers. — Sow  a  small  quantity  of  seeds 
if  Magnum  Bonum  and  Early  Giant  in  boxes, 
and  raise  them  in  a  temperature  of  about  50u. 
Any  forcing  varieties  which  should  have  been 
sown  last  month  ought  now  to  be  ready  for 
potting  off  singly  into  pots  having  a  diameter  of 
3  inches.  Varieties  such  as  Snowball  and  Early 
forcing  answer  well  for  forcing  early,  and  may 
be  kept  in  a  gentle  heat  till  the  heads  are  ready 
for    cutting. 

Lettuce. — Sow  both  Cabbage  and  Cos  varie- 
ties for  early  supplies,  and  if  from  any  cause 
the  winter  supply  is  getting  short,  sow  Har- 
binger, and  prick  the  seedlings  out  when  ready 
into  boxes,  putting  them  3  inches  apart  and 
affording  them  an  atmospheric  temperature  of 
about  55°.  These,  when  quite  young,  may  be; 
cut  in  the  same  way  as  Mustard  and  Cress,  and 
they  then  make  a  tender  ingredient  for  the  salad 
bowl. 

Seahale,  Rhubarb  and  Chicory. — Introduce 
these  to  the  Mushroom  house  as  necessity  re- 
quires. Sow  seeds  of  the  small  salads  once  each 
week.  Make  preparation  for  protecting  Celery 
and  other  tender  vegetables  with  suitable 
material. 


January  11,  1908.] 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   H.   G.  Alexander,  Orchid  Grower   to    Major  G.    L, 
Holford,  C.V.O  ,  C.I.K.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

The  resting  season. — The  present  being  the 
quiet  season  for  most  Orchids,  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  all  plants  that  are  more 
or  less  inactive.  Their  treatment  during  this 
period  involves  even  more  care  and  thought 
than  are  required  during  the  season  of  growth. 
The  term  rest,  so  often  misunderstcod,  does  net 
imply  a  periodical  shrivelling  ot  plants  owing 
to  the  withholding  of  water  and  reducing  ot 
temperature.  What  the  plants  require  is  gradual 
and  natural  cessation  of  growth,  as  far  as  out- 
ward appearance  goes,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  according  to  the  habit  ot  the  different 
species.  If  all  Orchids  were  alike  in  their 
needs,  it  would  make  the  resting  season  a  much 
less  anxious  time  for  the  cultivator,  but  they  are 
not ;  therefore  the  grower  has  always  to  be  on 
the  alert,  and  give  to  each  plant  the  attention 
it  needs  during  this  state  of  comparative  in- 
activity. When  a  number  of  different  species 
and  hybrids  varying  so  much  in  their  time  and 
manner  of  resting  are  grown  together  in  one 
house,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  common 
method  of  treatment  that  will  suit  all  alike.  It 
becomes,  however,  necessary  to  adopt  what  one 
may  term  a  compromise  as  regards  temperature 
and  atmospheric  conditions,  to  which  the  plants 
are  perforce  obliged  to  be  made  to  submit  in  the 
compartment  at  command  for  their  cultivation. 
Orchids  that  rest  naturally  during  our  winters 
not  only  require  a  lower  temperature,  but  also 
less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots. 
Nevertheless,  the  materials  should  not  be 
allowed  to  dry  excessively.  Independently  of 
the  necessity  in  the  case  of  many  species  for  a 
proper  resting  period  to  ensure  their  satisfactory 
(lowering,  sui  h  rest  is  equally  requisite  to 
ensure  their  future  growth.  Hence  the  obliga- 
tion to  provide  a  cooler,  drier  atmosphere,  and 
to  afford  water  to  the  roots  only  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  keep  leaves,  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
roots  in  a  plump  and  healthy  condition.  All 
the  species  of  Orchids  that  require  to  be  k<  p( 
drv  at  the  roots  during  their  season  of  rest  will 
be  able  to  benefit  by  this  to  an  extent  depend- 
ing upon  the  condition  under  which  thev  have 
been  grown  during  the  last  and  preceding 
seasons.  II  the  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs  are 
well  developed  and  properly  matured  or  solidi. 
fied,  especially  the  evergreen  spei  ies,  they  will 
be  the  better  able  to  bear  a  lengthened  period 
of  drought  without  shrivelling  to  an  extent  that 
will  injure  the  foliage 

Temperatures. — The  atmospheric  temperatures 
of  the  various  departments  for  the  present 
should  be  as  follow  : — Stove  or  East  Indian 
house:  By  day,  68°  to  75°;  by  night,  GO"  to 
65°.  Cattleya  house:  By  dav,  60°  to  65°;  by 
night,  55"  to  00°.  Intermediate  house:  By 
day,  58"  to  6-2";  by  night,  53"  to  5G<\  Cool 
or  Odontoglossum  house:  By  dav.  54°  to 
58°;  by  night,  50°  to  54°.  The  outside  weather 
must  be  considered  at  all  times,  and  the  higher 
or  lower  figures  maintained  accordingly.  A  few 
degrees  lower  than  the  lowest  will  not  cause 
any  injury  in  severe  weather,  such  as  we  are 
experiencing  here  at  the  time  of  writing  (January 
41,  whilst  10  '  more  than  the  highest  day  reading 
when  it  can  be  obtained  by  solar  heat  will  be 
beneficial. 


stakes  round  the  sides  of  the  pot  and  a  piece  of 
twisted  matting  round  the  stakes  to  keep  the 
remaining  fronds  in  an  upright  position ;  an- 
other reason  for  not  cutting  the  plants  back  too 
severely  is  that  the  young  fronds  which  appear 
almost  directly  afterwards,  come  up  so  plenti- 
fully that  as  a  result  they  become  very 
weak,  tender,  and  crowded  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  there  is  very  little  sunshine  or 
light ;  the  amount  of  moisture  essential  for  the 
well-being  of  the  plant,  therefore,  causes  the 
mass  of  young  fronds  to  suffer  injury  from 
damping.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  collect 
any  seedling  Ferns  that  have  appeared  in  the 
pots  containing  other  plants,  as  these  make  by 
far  the  best  specimens.  Adiantums  do  not  suc- 
ceed well  when  cut  up  and  quartered,  as  they 
are  sometimes  treated  for  purposes  of  division  ; 
it  is  much  better  to  throw  away  old  plants  that 
have  grown  to  too  large  a  size  and  pot  on  others 
that  are  younger.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a 
shelf  near  the  roof  in  a  fernery  with  an  inch  of 
board  on  each  side,  just  sufficient  to  hold  that 
depth  of  ashes.  This  shelf  can  be  used  for 
accommodating  Gymnogrammes  of  the  finer 
varieties,  as  no  place  in  a  fernery  suits  these 
plants  so  well  as  a  position  that  is  close  to  the 
glass.  Such  a  shelf  proves  to  be  a  splendid  seed- 
bed, and  young  plants  of  almost  all  the  varie- 
ties in  the  house  will  appear  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  useful  also  to  cut  a  few  of  the  spore-bearing 
fronds  and  place  them  in  the  water  used  for 
watering  the  plants  and  for  damping  down  the 
surfaces  in  the  house  ;  by  this  means  the  spores 
are  distributed. 


pegged  down  affords  good  protection,  ihe 
Pampas  grasses  may  be  matted  up.  Hollyhocks, 
Montbretias,  and  similar  plants,  when  allowed 
to  winter  in  the  open,  need  top  dressings  ot 
cocoa-fibre,  rough  peat,  or  coal  ashes.  Up  to 
the  morning  of  January  3,  when  we  registered 
17°  of  frost,  Veronica  Aodersonii,  covering  a 
border  measuring  60  feet  by  3  feet,  retained  its 
summer  beauty.  On  January  4  we  had  20u  of 
frost.  The  rainfall  here  for  1907  amounted  to 
27   inches. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq-, 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

The  warm  fernery. — Adiantum  cuneatum  is 
one  of  the  first  species  of  Ferns  to  start  into 
growth  in  the  New  Year,  and  it  is  cultivated 
more  commonly  than  any  other  species,  for  the 
plants  lend  themselves  to  numerous  decorative 
purposes,  and  are  acceptable  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  If  any  of  the  plants  are  intended  for  ex- 
hibition, they  should  be  prepared  for  repotting. 
All  the  old  fronds  and  any  younger  ones  that  are 
infested  with  insects  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved, and  the  old  frond-stems  cut  out,  but 
upon  no  account  cut  the  plants  down  to  the 
surface  soil,  as  is  sometimes  done  simply  to 
save  labour  ,  the  necessary  time  must  be  allowed 
if  fine  specimens  are  desired,  and  to  cut  off  all 
the  voting  fronds  causes  a  great  check  to  the 
plant.  If  the  fronds  are  thin  or  scarce  after  so 
much   cleaning,   place  three  or  four   small   thin 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fvfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

pleasure  grounds. — It  is  worthy  of  noti  e 
the  number  of  common  yet  popular  springs 
summer,  and  autumn-flowering  plants  that  re- 
main effective  even  during  the  winter  months  if 
left  in  groups  undisturbed  over  that  period. 
Take,  for  example,  the  well-known  Lunaria 
annua  (Honesty}.  This  plant,  which  flowers  in 
such  profusion  from  early  in  May  through  July, 
and  has  flowers  of  various  shades  of  colour, 
produces  silvery  seed-pods  in  autumn,  and  now, 
when  the  seeds  have  fallen  and  the  silver  1 
to  the  pods  has  become  more  fully  exposed,  the 
effect  is  beautiful.  In  the  grounds  here  at  the 
present  time,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  a  bed  of 
the  perennial  Phlox  stands  out  quite  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  a  garb  of  nut-brown.  The 
different  types  of  Aster,  such  as  Amellus,  several 
shades  lighter  than  the  Phlox,  make  a  good  con- 
trast. Epilobium,  or  the  Willow  herb,  when  con- 
fined to  a  limited  space,  is  very  useful  for  pro- 
ducing a  good  effect  in  winter.  Good-sized  clumps 
of  Solidago  present  a  very  imposing  appearance 
with  their  light  plume  heads.  There  are  many 
ornamental  grasses,  a  conspicuous  sort  being 
Eulalia  zebrina,  with  its  elegant  arching  leaves, 
so  effective  during  summer  and  winter.  Numer- 
ous plants  of  other  species,  which  are  usually 
cut  down  early  in  autumn,  may  with  advantage 
to  the  plants,  apart  from  the  good  effect  they 
have  in  the  grounds,  be  left  standing  until  late 
in  winter  or  early  in  spring. 

Roses. — Any  contemplated  planting  which  has 
not  been  already  carried  out  would  be  better 
postponed  for  the  present.  In  preparing  the 
ground  for  Roses  deep  cultivation  should  be 
practised  and  proper  drainage  afforded ;  these 
conditions  are  necessary  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  soil  may  be.  A  fibrous  root  system  near  to 
the  surface  is  most  desirable  in  the  plants  ; 
therefore  do  not  bury  rich  farmyard  manure  too 
deeply,  but  rather  make  up  your  mind  to  give 
frequent  surface  dressings  in  subsequent 
seasons.  We  have  now  been  covering  the  ground 
with  such  dressings,  the  work  having  been 
deferred  with  the  object  of  allowing  slig-t  frosts 
to  pulverise  the  surface  soil.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  freely  intermixing  with  the  dressing  some 
branches  cut  from  Yew  trees  for  protection.  In 
preparing  the  ground  for  planting  Roses  in  our 
somewhat  cold,  wet,  chalky  soil,  a  liberal  addi- 
tion of  gravel  has  the  effect  of  inducing  the 
plants  to  make  freer  growth  and  better-coloured 
foliage. 

Protection  for  tender  plants. — Give  attention  to 
providing  protection  for  tender  subjects,  such 
as  Gunneras,  which  may  be  covered  with 
bracken    fronds,    over     which     a     wire     basket 


PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

By  James  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  in  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

The  gardener's  opportunity. — Seeing  that  in 
the  matter  of  park-management  a  wider  opening 
is  being  made  for  gardeners,  those)  whose 
thoughts  and  inclinations  are  in  this  direc- 
tion should  study  to  train  and  equip 
themselves  for  the  best  positions  this  branch 
of  gardening  can  afford.  A  thorough  all- 
round  training  in  his  profession  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  successfully 
discharge  the  duties  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  office  of  park  superintendent  in  a  large  city. 
The  more  important  the  charge  the  greater  is  the 
necessity  for  this.  Where  the  parks  department  is 
a  separate  and  distinct  division,  the  superinten- 
dent is  usually  responsible  for  all  the  general 
work,  excluding,  of  course,  the  legal  and  finan- 
cial, and  other  special  work  such  as  surveying 
and  architecture,  though  he  is  required  to  be  in 
attendance  at  the  committee  meetings  when  all 
matters  are  being  discussed.  He  may  have  to 
design  and  lay  out  new  parks  and  playgrounds, 
and  carry  out  the  work  with  the  help  of  his 
regular  staff,  with  such  extra  assistance  as  the 
case  demands.  He  must  be  able  to  supervise 
and  direi  t  the  various  tradesmen  employed,  see 
that  all  work  is  properly  executed,  keep  the 
time  and  cash  books,  make  out  the  necessan' 
returns  and  reports  for  the  committee,  and 
conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  de- 
partment.' This  will  bring  him  into  contact 
with  the  town  clerk  and  heads  of  the  various 
municipal  departments,  with  whom  he  should 
always  keep  on  friendly  terms,  as  there  is 
nothing  more  conducne  to  failure  than  having 
his  department  at  friction  with  another  depart- 
ment, for  all  are  integral  parts  of  a  huge  ma- 
chine which  must  work  in  harmony,  otherwise 
there  will  be  a  waste  of  energy,  and.  upon 
discovery,  the  result  is  bound  to  be  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause. 

Method  of  training. — Assuming  that  the  young 
gardener  is  perfecting  himself  first  in  the  prai  - 
tical  work  of  his  business,  he  should  endeavour 
to  prove  himself  a  skilled  tradesman.  He 
should  be  neat  and  smart  in  person,  prompt  and 
polite  in  his  speech,  courteous  and  obliging  in 
manner ;  in  his  daily  life  practising  the  grand 
old  maxim,  "  Whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth 
doing  well."  In  his  spare  time  he  should  learn 
the  science  of  his  business,  and  he  will  find 
plenty  of  books  to  assist  him  in  doing  this,  but 
remembering  always  that  these  are  but  means 
whereby,  by  strict  application,  he  may  attain 
perfection.  When  he  has  served  five  or  six  years 
in  a  good  private  garden  he  might  profitably 
spend  a  year  or  more  in  a  good  plant  nursery, 
where  he  could  learn  more  about  the  propa- 
gation and  handling  of  trees  and  shrubs  than  is 
possible  in  a  private  garden.  If  he  desires  to 
further  increase  his  knowledge  of  plant  life,  a 
couple  of  years  spent  in  a  first-class  botanical 
garden  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  him. 
Thereafter  he  may  act  as  a  foreman  in  good 
gardens  or  public  parks  until  he  is  able  to 
secure  a  situation  as  a  head  gardener,  where 
he  can  show  his  ability  and  skill  as  a  cultiva- 
tor and  manager  of  men,  also  his  ability  to 
carry  out  work  on  his  own  initiative.  He  will 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  buy 
materials,  keep  books,  and  his  horizon  will  thus 
be  widened  generally  as  he  gains  increased 
knowledge  of  men  and  affairs.  There  may  be 
exceptional  cases  of  gardeners  being  given  the 
care  of  public  parks  without  having  first  held 
responsible  positions,  but  these  cases  are  in 
the  minority.  The  appointment  of  responsible 
officials  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  any  com- 
munity, and  corporations  and  local  authorities 
usually  make  thorough  investigations  into  the 
credentials  of  candidates  for  their  appointments. 
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EDITORIAL,     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
I.ISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  (or  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
lor  naming,  sltonhl  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
thi-:  paper,  sent  fis  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  wilt  not  be 
printed,  but  hept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himscl) 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
carc/ulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News^—  Correspondents  mill  greutlyoblige  bysendingto 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  out  readers,  or  of  any  matteis  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY  14— 

Royal  Hort.  Soc.  Coins,  meet.     Horl.  Club  meet.     Ann. 
Meet,  of  Scottish  Hort.  Assoc,  Edinburgh. 
WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  15— 

Brixton,  Streatham,  and  Clapham  Hort.  Soc.  Ann.  meet. 
THURSDAY,  JANUARY  16— 

Linnean  Soc.  meet.    Kent  County  Chrys.  Soc.  Ann.  meet. 
SATURDAY,  JANUARY  18- 

Soc.  Franc.  d'Hort.  de  Londres  Annual  Dinner.      Ger- 
man Gardeners'  Soc.  meet. 


Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. —  Wednesday,   January  8    (6   p.m.):   Max.   49°; 
Min.  34".' 
Gauleiters'   Chronicle   Office,   41,  Wellington   Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thursday,  January  9 
(10    a.m.):    Bar..   296  ;   Temp.   37° ;'  WtalHcr— 
Fair. 
Provinces  —Wednesday,  January  8  (6  P.M.)  :    Max.  43° 
Land's  End  ;   Min.  35",  Scotland  N.E. 
Average     Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich — 36'6a. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

MONDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

Herbaceous  Plants,  Bulbs,  and  Tubers,  Azaleas,  &c, 
at  12;  1,000  Roses  of  sorts,  at  1.30;  at  67  &  68,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Hardy  Border  Plants,  Perennials,  Bulbs,  and  Tubers, 
at  12  ;  3,600  Roses  of  sorts,  at  1.30  ;  Azaleas,  Palms,  &c, 
at  6;  at  67&6S,  Cheapside,  EX.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

FRIDAY— 

Imported  Dendrobiums  and  other  Orchids  in  variety,  at 
67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  12.45. 


In   our  issue  of  last   week    we 
Small        printed    an     exposition    of     the 
Holdings,    somewhat     complicated      provi- 
sions of  the  Small  Holdings  Act, 
concerning  which  a  good  deal  is  being  spoken 
and  written  at  the  present  time. 

Some  enthusiastic  people  see  in  it  a  sort  of 
universal  cure  for  all  the  evils  resulting  from 
rural  depopulation,  whilst  others,  less  san- 
guine as  to  the  reality  of  the  benefits  it  is  ex- 
pected to  secure,  assume  a  detached  attitude 
of  philosophic  doubt  regarding  it.  Probably 
both  classes  of  persons  will  be  able  to  point  to 
facts  in  the  future  which  will  go  to  support 
their  present  position.  For  our  own  part, 
we  do  not  range  ourselves  with  those  who 
would  pour  cold  water  on  the  movement,  but 
we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  difficulties 
which  will  have  to  be  satisfactorily  met  if 
the  new  order  o<f  things  is  to  become  a 
permanent  succes 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  land 
hunger,  and  it  is  the  less  real  because  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  many  who  give  expression 
to  it  most  loudly  are  clearly  destitute  of  all 
knowledge  as  to  what  is  involved  in  its  satis 
faction.  But  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  just 
how  far  the  cla:-s  which  ran  best  afford  to  ap- 
pease it,  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  to 
the  community,  are  prepared  to  accept  also 


the  attendant  risks  A  small  allotment,  such 
as  a  labouring  man  can  cultivate  in  his  spare 
time,  is  one  thing,  but  the  management  of 
what,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  a  small 
farm  or  market  garden  is  quite  another.  In 
fact,  for  the  purposes  of  ownership  or  occu- 
pation of  land  under  the  new  Act,  we  may 
divide  the  intending  applicants  into  two 
sharply-defined  groups,  those  who  do  and 
those  who  do  not  possess  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  essential  matters  pertaining  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  is  tolerably  cer. 
tain  that  the  latter  class  will  be  a  fairly  large 
one,  and  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood 
lhat  persons  in  this  position  will  run  serious 
financial  risk  in  gratifying  their  desire  for 
land.  The  management  of  a  farm  or  a  mar- 
ket garden  is  by  no  means  the  simple  thing  it 
may  appear  to  be  as  long  as  one's  living  is 
not  dependent  on  its  success ;  and  any  one 
who  has  had  actual  experience  of  these  mat- 
ters is  only  too  well  aware  that  it  is  a  busi- 
ness which  demands  considerable  knowledge 
of  a  practical  sort,  and  that  it  does  not  by 
any  means  consist'  solely  of  the  kind  that 
can  be  picked  up  in  a  few  weeks  from 
books.  The  countryman  born  and  bred  has 
this  great  advantage  over  a  townsman  who 
aspires  to  a  rural  life — namely,  that  he  has 
learnt  from  boyhood,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously, those  practices  which  long  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  yield  good  results.  It  is 
very  likely  that  he  may  often  be  unable  to 
give  an  intelligent  reason  for  the  various 
things  he  does,  but  rule  of  thumb  is  not  the 
monopoly  of  any  one  trade  or  profession  ;  and 
the  results  of  an  operation  are  not  necessarily 
the  worse  because  the  causes  for  its  perform- 
ance are  not  fully  understood. 

But  assuming  that  the  new  occupant  or 
owner  is  already  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness of  cultivation,  there  will  presently  loom 
up  the  question  of  markets.  For  if  the  move- 
ment is  going  to  develop  on  a  scale  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  expectations  of  those 
who  have  interested  themselves  in  it,  the  ex- 
isting conditions  of  things  in  regard  to  this 
very  important  question  of  markets  will  in- 
evitably have  to  undergo  material  alteration. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  for  a 
number  of  people  to  engage  severally  in  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables,  or  other  produce,  in 
quantities  which  are  hardly  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  their  own  needs,  as  to  embark 
on  a  business  the  success  of  which  depends 
on  the  prices  in  a  fluctuating  market.  This 
aspect  of  the  matter  is  sufficiently  serious 
even  in  the  case  of  the  larger  grower,  with 
reserve  capital  at  his  back.  But  the  individual 
financial  resources  of  a  member  of  the  class 
we  are  now  considering  will  naturally  not  be 
large,  and,  when  the  local  market  is  satisfied, 
must  often  prove  quite  inadequate  to  meet 
profitably  the  expenses  unavoidably  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  disposal  of  produce. 

Some  sort  of  co-operative  organisation  is 
obviously  indicated,  otherwise  the  profits 
which  ought  to  go  lo  the  producer  will  tend, 
even  more  than  at  present,  to  collect  in  the 
pockets  of  the  middleman,  or,  worse  still,  in 
those  of  the  moneylender.  Many  suggestions 
as  to  methods  of  co-operation  have  been  ad- 
vocated, and  some  plans  have  been  found  to 
work  well  abroad.  It  will  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  elaborate  for  ourselves  the  particular 
practice  which  will  suit  our  own  require- 
ments ;  the  problem  is  far  too  complicated  to 


be  solved  by  the  mere  importation  and  adop- 
tion of  any  existing  foreign  practice  in  its 
entirety,  although  much  may  be  learnt  by  the 
study  of  methods  which  have  proved  satis- 
factory to  our  neighbours.  It  would  be 
foolish,  perhaps,  and  certainly  premature,  for 
us  to  advocate  any  particular  plan  of  co- 
operation just  now.  but  it  is  important  that 
the  necessity  for  some  practical  scheme 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  difficulty  has 
inevitably  to  be  faced,  and  upon  its  satisfac- 
tory solution  will  depend,  in  no  small  degree, 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  movement  as  a 
whole. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  remind  any 
one  who  is  contemplating  embarking  on  the 
experiment  of  a  small  holding,  the  cultivation 
of  which  will  occupy  the  whole,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  and  will 
thus  render  him  proportionately  dependent  on 
its  results,  that  it  pays  over  and  over  again 
to  see  to  it  that  he  secures  good  land.  It  is 
far  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  take  a  good, 
if  smaller,  piece  at  a  higher  price  or  rental, 
than  a  larger  one  of  poor  quality  because  less 
money  is  asked  for  it.  But  although  such 
advice  is  plainly  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense,  experience  unfortu- 
nately proves  that  it  is  too  often  ignored  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  known  better.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  men,  brought  up  on  the 
land,  who,  after  saving  money,  have  put  their 
small  capital  and  their  energies  into  a  little 
farm  of  poor  land,  there  to  eat  out  their 
hearts  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  the 
struggle— sometimes  in  vain— to  make  both 
ends  meet.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  and  it  is  almost  as 
bard  to  make  a  fair  living  out  of  a  hungry 
soil.  Such  land  takes  all  and  gives  little,  and 
that  grudgingly,  in  return  for  the  labour 
spent  upon  it. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  committees  of  this  sociely  will  take 
place  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  January  14. 
A  lecture  on  ■■  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibitions"  will  be  delivered  at  3  o'clock  by 
Mr.  J.  Gregory.  The  lecture  will  be  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides. 

Horticultural  Club. —  The  next  house 
■  1  inner  of  the  club  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
January  14,  when  Mr.  E.  A.  Bunyard  wilt 
lecture  on  "  Recent  Advances  in  Plant  Breed- 
ing," with  special  reference  to  Mendel's  work. 

National  Sweet  Pea  Society.— We  have 
received  a  circular  from  the  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  relating  that  there  will  be  a 
further  trial  of  Sweet  Peas  at  the  University 
College  Gardens,  Reading,  during  1908.  The 
trial  will  be  an  independent  one,  and  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Chas.  Foster.  Not 
fewer  than  15  seeds  of  each  variety  should  be 
sent,  and  they  should  reach  Mr.  Chas.  Foster, 
Assistant  Director  in  Horticulture,  University- 
College,  Reading,  on  or  before  January  14.  '1  he 
sender  should  indicate  the  colour  section  to 
which  each  variety  belongs,  whether  it  has 
waved  or  plain  flowers,  and  whether  he  wis',  es 
to  have  it  tested  by  the  side  of  any  standard 
variety.  This  information  should  be  on  a  s:pa- 
rate  sheet  of  paper,  and  if  a  duplicate  co'  y  is 
sent  to  the  secretary,  it  will  be  este.med. 

The  Sweet  Pea  Annual.  -  We  are  asked  to 

state  that  the  Sweet  Pea  Annual  and  schedule  of 
prizes  for  1908  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
on  or  about  January  10. 
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Botanical  Magazine. — The  issue  for  January 
contains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the 
following    plants:  — 

I'HlLUljENDRON     X     CORSINIANUM,    tab.    8,172.— 

This  is  a  garden  hybrid  raised  by  the  firm  ol 
Messrs.  Makoy,  of  Liege,  for  which  they  were 
awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  aad  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ghent  in  1887.  Its  parentage  is  not  known, 
but  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown  states  that  judging  from 
the  purple  tint  on  the  under  surface  of  its 
leaves,  a  coloration  which  is  unusual  in  the 
genus,  .it  is  rossible  that  P.  verrucosum, 
Mathieu,  may  have  been  one  of  its  parents. 
The  hybrid  is  a  climbing  plant  of  somewhat 
slow  growth ;  the  Kew  plant  which  afforded 
material  for  the  present  figure  was  acquired  in 
1898,  and  is  now  only  about  8  feet  high,  with  a 
spread  of  about  6  feet.  The  rich  purple-crim- 
son colour  developed  on  the  large  spathes  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  hybrid  a  good  garden 
plant.  Mr.  \\  ATiON,  who  appends  a  note  on 
the  cultivation  of  Philodendrons,  remarks  that 
P.  X  Corsiniaium  is  the  only  hybrid  l'hilo- 
dendron  that  has  been  raised.  Plants  of  this 
genus  are  very  desirable  subjects  for  clothing 
pillars,  Palm-stems,  and  back-walls  in  tropical 
houses  ;  their  leaves  are  no  less  handsome  than 
their   inflorescences. 

P.*onia  Mlokosewitschii,  tab.  8,173. — There 
are  three  Yellow-flowered  Paconies  from  the 
Caucasus,  P.  Wittmanniana,  Stev.,  P.  macro- 
phylla,  Lomakin,  and  the  present  species  P. 
Mlokosewitschii.  All  three  species  have  affini- 
ties with  P.  corallina,  Retz,  and  Dr.  Staff 
appears  to  think  it  probable  that  they  may 
eventually  be  reduced  to  forms  of  that  species. 
P.  Mlokosewitschii  was  collected  by  Mlokose- 
witsch  near  Lagodekbi,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  central  Caucasus,  and  the  present  figure  has 
been  prepared  from  specimens  sent  to  Kew  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  GUMBLETON,  Belgrove,  Queenstown, 
who  obtained  the  species  from  Mr.  Max 
Lf.ichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden.  Mr.  Wat.son  de- 
scribes the  species  as  the  most  handsome  of  the 
yellow-flowered  Paeonies,  and  it  is  as  hardy 
under  cultivation  as  they  have  proved. 

Viburnum  utile,  tab.  8,174. — The  present 
drawing  of  this  species  has  been  made  from 
materials  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  who  raised  it  from  seeds  sent  home  by 
their  collector,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson.  It  was  first 
discovered  near  Ichang  by  Mr.  T.  Waiters 
(British  Consular  Service)  in  1880.  Mr.  W. 
Botting  IIemsley,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
description,  remarks  that  there  are  upwards  of 
50  species  of  Viburnum  now  recorded  from 
China.  Mr.  W.  J.  Bean  states  that  this  new 
species,  as  seen  growing  in  the  Coombe  Wood 
Nursery  last  spring,  gave  the  impression  that 
it  would  eventually  prove  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  recent  introductions  from  China. 
It  promises  to  succeed  on  ordinary,  well-culti- 
vated ground,  and  may  be  increased  by 
cuttings  like  the  other  species. 

Herbertia  amatorum,  tab.  8,175. — Mr.  T.  F. 
Chipp  describes  this  South  American  species, 
seeds  of  which  were  forwarded  to  Kew  in  1903 
by  Dr.  C.  B.  Cantera,  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Monte  Video.  Corms  raised  from 
these  seeds  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  a 
greenhouse  in  May,  1907.  Mr.  Watson  states 
that  this  is  the  most  handsome  species  of  the 
genus  so  far  brought  into  cultivation.  The 
porcelaln-blr.e  flowers  are  very  fugitive,  but  the 
plants  bloom  continuously  for  several  months. 
The  plants  require  protection  from  frost,  and 
succeed  best  in  a  sunny  position  in  a  frame  or 
greenhouse. 

PSEUCOLARIX  FORTUNEI,  Mayr,  tab.  8,176. — 
This  species  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
\\  ilson   in   a   letter  published   in   our  issue   for 


November  16,  1907.  It  is  the  species  errone- 
ously identified  by  Lindley  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1854,  with  his  Abies  Kaempferi  of 
1833.  The  confusion  arose  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  the  species  taking  place  many  years 
after  the  name  Abies  Kaempferi  had  already 
been  applied  to  another  plant,  this  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  wrong  identification  of  species  with 
the  latter.  Mr.  W.  Botting  Hemsley  enumerates 
these  and  other  particulars,  and  states  that  the 
late  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  accepted  Mayr's  name 
[Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  1902,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  557,  and 
1906,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  424).  The  tree  succeeds 
but  poorly  at  Kew,  arid  it  requires  a  large  pro- 
portion of  stiff  loam  mixed  with  the  staple.  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  deciduous  tree,  and  in 
spring  the  foliage  is  of  a  delicate  shade  of 
yellowish-green  ;  in  autumn  the  leaves  develop 
a  rich  gold  colour  before  falling. 

"Journal  of  the  British  Gardeners' 
Association.' —The  third  number  of  this 
quarterly  journal  contains  articles  on  "  Testi- 
monials," by  A.  C.  Bartlett  ;  "  A  Gardener's 
Reflections,"  by  G.  F.  Tinley  ;  "  Is  Gardening 
a  Luxury?"  by  "J.  W."  ;  "Trade  Unions- 
Masters  and  Men,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers  ;  also 
"unsigned  articles  on  "  The  Status  of  Gardeners," 
"  Gardeners'  Agreements,"  "  Wages,  Work,  and 
Worth,"  "The  Ordinary  Male  Gardener,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  report  is  given  of  the  con- 
ference on  "  Examinations  for  Gardeners,"  held 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gaidens  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  also  of  the  meetings  of  the  B.G.A. 
Council,  cS.'C.  The  copies  are  3d.  each,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Talbot  villa, 
Talbot  Road,  Isleworth. 

Dr.  Plowright. — On  January  6  the  Mycologist 
to  the  Government  of  Ceylon,  Mr.  T.  Fetch, 
B.A  .  B.Sc,  was  married  at  King's  Lynn  to  Miss 
Edith  Mary  Plowright,  the  only  daughter  of 
Dr.  C.  B.  Plowright,  whose  communications  on 
mycological  matters  have  for  many  years  appeared 
in  these  pages. 

Annuals  and  Directories.  — Numbers  of 
these  indispensable  books  find  a  place  on  an 
editor's  table  at  the  present  season.  First  in 
importance  to  the  gardener,  and  more  especi- 
ally the  trade  gardener  of  almost  every  grade, 
are   the   garden   directories. 

The  Horticultural  Directory  and  Year  Book  for 
i.  o  in  certain  points  is  more  compendious  than 
others  sent  to  us  for  review,  and  includes  a 
list  of  county  staff  instructors  in  horticul- 
ture, with  names  and  addresses ;  many  gar- 
den recipes,  recipients  of  the  Victorian  Medal 
of  Honour,  a  descriptive  list  of  certificated 
plants,  &c,  and  Awards  of  Merit  granted  by 
the  R.H.S.  and  London  Horticultural  societies 
from  October  9,  1906,  to  September  17,  1907. 
An  equally  useful  list  is  that  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums certificated  by  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  from  October,  1906,  to  October, 
1907;  those  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Soi  i  ty 
on  August  20,  1907  ;  and  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  and  London  Dahlia  Union,  1907.  The 
list  of  the  principal  fruit  and  flower  salesmen 
and  commission  agents  in  London  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  growers  and  sellers  resi  ling  in  the 
country  districts  who  may  be  desirous  of  bringing 
their  productions  to  the  notice  of  people  in  town. 

The  Garden  Annual  and  Almanack,  issued  by 
Mr.  W.  Robinson,  proprietor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, is  a  compilation  on  similar  lines  to  the 
Horticultural  Directory  and  Year  Book.  Its  con 
tents  consist  in  great  part  of  an  alphabetical 
list  of  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  florists  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  a  select  list  of  the  leading 
men    in    these   branches    of    trade  in    European 


countries,  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium. This  list  of  foreign  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen  might  be  made  much  more  compre- 
hensive. The  list  of  the  chief  public  parks  and 
gardens  increases  in  num' er  with  the  years.  In 
this  list  we  find  Chiswick  included,  notwith- 
standing the  garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  been  removed  to  W'isley,  in  Surrey. 
In  a  list  of  the  principal  horticultural  societies, 
Mr.  Ed.  Mawley  is  still  mentioned  as  the  secre- 
tary, but  several  years  ago  Mr.  Mawley  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Brousson,  and  Mr.  Brousson 
having  recently  retired,  Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas  now 
fills  the  position.  A  list  of  the  new  plants, 
fruits  and  vegetables  certificated  in  the  period 
November,  1906,  to  November  of  1907  by  the 
chief  horticultural  societies  is  appended  towards 
the  end  of  the  volume,  together  with  a  variety 
of  useful  tables  and  postal  information. 

Vinton's  Agricultural  Almanack  and  Diary  for 
1908. — This  publication  will  appeal  more  to  the 
stock  breeder  and  farmer  than  to  any  others. 
The  work  is  in  entirely  new  and  improved  form, 
and  it  is  increased  in  size.  The  chief  feature 
is  the  inclusion  of  a  full  diary  for  the  year,  four 
days  to  the  page,  along  with  cash  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure accounts,  two  pages  per  month,  with 
a  like  space  devoted  to  monthly  breeders'  tables 
and  calendar.  A  review  of  the  agricultural 
year  and  a  monthly  calendar  of  the  operations 
of  the  farm  are  given,  along  with  a  large  and 
complete  collection  of  statistics,  tables,  &c, 
hitherto  only  available  by  consulting  numerous 
publications.  A  useful  publication,  compiled  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  landowners,  farmers, 
estate  agents,  and  others  interested  in  country 
life  and  pursuits. 

The  Writers'  and  Artists'  Year  Book,  r<)o8. — A 
directory  for  professional  writers,  artists,  and 
photographers,  and  containing  a  list  of  papers 
and  magazines,  with  details  of  articles  and 
illustrations  required  ;  a  list  of  American  jour- 
nals and  magazines  ;  lists  of  publishers  in  this 
country  and  America;  press-cutting  agencies; 
photographers  who  supply  prints  for  reproduc- 
tion ;  literary  agents,   &c. 

The  Gloucester  Diary,  published  by  the 
Gloucester  Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co., 
Ltd.,  Gloucester,  contains,  besides  the  usual 
calendar  and  almanac  for  1908,  brief  notices  of 
the  city  of  Gloucester,  its  many  royal  char- 
ters, now  in  the  custody  of  the  town  clerk ; 
and  of  Berkeley  Castle,  the  docks,  and  of  the 
importance  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  port ; 
the  cathedral,  &c.  The  advertisements,  which 
take  up  the  major  portion  of  the  publication, 
concern  the  manufactures,  many  and  impor- 
tant, of  the  Gloucester  Railway  and  Wagon  Co. 

Diary  and  Note  Book. — Messrs.  Hayward- 
Tyler  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  99,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
London,  send  us  a  convenient  little  pocket 
diary  and  note  book  for  1908,  containing  useful 
information  on  the  matter  of  the  water  supply 
to   estates,  gardens,   mansions,   &c. 

Webster's  Foresters'  Diary  and  Pocket  Book. — 
This  convenient  diary  and  pocket  book,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster,  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  information  useful  to  foresters  and 
gardeners,  and  is  already  well  known  by  a  large 
number  of  readers  who  annually  look  forward 
to  the  publication  of  each  new  edition.  An 
enumeration  of  the  prices  for  contract  work,  a 
list  of  foresters  in  Britain,  trees  for  various 
kinds  of  soil,  tables  for  measurement  of  timber, 
and  hints  on  most  details  of  forestry  work,  with 
longer  articles  on  such  subjects  as  "  Afforesting 
Waste  Lands,"  "  Forest  Law,"  &c,  are  but 
sortie  of  its  contents.  It  is  published  by 
William  Rider  &  Son,  Ltd.,  at  the  price  of 
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Royal    Meteorological  Society.— At  the 

animal  general  meeting  to  be  held  at  7.43  p.m. 
on  January  15,  the  presentation  of  the  Symons 
Gold  Medal  will  be  made  to  M.  Leon  Teis- 
SERENC  DE  Bokt,  and  an  address  will  be  de- 
livered on  "  Map  Studies  of  Rainfall  "  by  Dr. 
H.   R.   Mill,   president. 

The  Nice  and  Maritime  Alps  Society 
of  Practical  Horticulture  will  hold  a 
horticultural  show  on  April  2-5,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  others.  Intending 
exhibitors  should  address  Mr.  A.  Berry,  the 
president  of  the  society,  at  1,  Avenue  de  la 
Gare,  Nice,  before  February  15. 

Messrs.  Veitch  s  Exhibit  of  Fruit.— 
Owing  to  a  printer's  error,  we  omitted  to  state 
in  the  last  issue  that  the  excellent  exhibit  of 
Apples  and  Pears  shown  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal. 

Agaves  and  Soil  Denudation.  —  Much 
trouble  is  caused  in  the  South  African  veldt  by 
the  various  agencies  that  tend  to  erode  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  such  as  burning,  excessive 
trampling,  torrents,  &c.  The  evil  is  being  suc- 
cessfully combated,  according  to  Dr.  Norms, 
writing  in  The  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  by  planting  the  American 
"Aloe  "  (Agave)  on  the  affected  lands.  Lines 
of  these  plants  form  effective  barriers  to  the  de- 
nuding effects  of  torrential  rains,  and,  by  catch- 
ing the  sediment  as  it  washes  down,  the  line  of 
Agaves  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  becomes  a 
terrace.  In  addition  to  the  use  just  mentioned, 
a  shelter  is  provided  for  other  plants  which 
spring  up  and  form  an  additional  mass  of  vege- 
tation, whilst  the  young  succulent  leaves  of  the 
Agave  afford  a  supply  of  palatable  food  during 
the  dry  season.  The  use  of  vegetation  in  arrest- 
ing denudation  is  well  known  all  over  the 
world.  Much  of  the  barrenness  that  now  forms 
so  strongly  marked  a  character  of  the  higher 
valleys  in  certain  Alpine  regions  of  Europe  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  carelessness  or  stupidity 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  destroyed  the  trees  and 
scrub.  By  the  removal  of  the  barrier  of  vege- 
tation, the  mountain  torrents  have  stripped  the 
rock  of  its  covering  of  earth,  and  desolation 
reigns  in  many  a  stony  glen  to-day  where  for- 
merly the  ground  was  covered  by  a  vegetation 
of  Pine  and  other  trees. 


direction,  and  the  situation — north  and  south 
— is  an  ideal  one  for  the  Roses.  This  has 
been  planted  with  the  best  varieties,  and  the 
careful  attention  bestowed  on  the  plants  by  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Neale,  has  brought  about  ve  y 
satisfactory  results.  Such  varieties  as  Lady 
Gay,  Hiawatha,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight,  the  newer 
forms  of  Rosa  Wichuraiana,  as  well  as  such 
varieties  as  Dorothy  Perkins,  Felicite-Perpetue, 
Mme.  Abel  Carriere,  and  Leuchstern  have  given 
much  pleasure. 

Considerable  additions  have  been  made  during 
the  present  season.  Standard  Wichuraianas  on 
the  lawns,  and  many  "  pole  "  Roses  have  been 
added,  as  well  as  groups  of  such  varieties  as 
Richmond,  General  Schablikine,  General  Na- 
bonnand,  Cheshunt  Scarlet,  Mme.  Abel  Chate- 
nay,  Mme.  Ravarv,  Gustave  Regis,  Lady  Batter- 
sea,   and   Prince  de  Bulgarie. 

Alpine  plants  are  cultivated  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  a  recently-constructed  rockery 
by  Mr.  E.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton, 
affords  much  scope  for  this  style  of  gardening. 
Considering  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed, 
considerable  growth  has  been  made  by  the 
plants. 

Herbaceous  plants  are  given  considerable 
space  in  two  long  borders  flanking  a  gravel  path 
leading  to  the  Rose  garden.  Floweiing  shrubs 
are  an  interesting  feature. 

The  glass  department  is  but  small.  A  lean- 
to  Peach  house,  with  the  trees  planted  cross- 
wise in  the  house,  was  a  great  success  under 
that  method   of   training.      A.    Wanderer. 


MANOR    HOUSE    GARDENS, 
BASINGSTOKE. 

(See  Supplementary  Illustration.) 

The  residence  of  John  Mares,  Esq.,  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  busy 
town  of  Basingstoke,  which  is  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.  The 
gardens  attached  to  Manor  House  are  not  ex- 
tensive, but  are  kept  remarkably  well,  and  p  as- 
sess much  interest.  If  Mr.  Mares  has  a  lea  ing 
to  any  particular  phase  of  gardening  it  is  the 
cultivation  of  Roses.  The  garden  contains  a 
remarkable  collection  planted  in  various 
methods  and  situations. 

The  Rose  garden,  which  forms  the  subj:ct  of 
the  supplementary  illustration,  is  mainly  torn- 
posed  of  dwarf  plants  of  Tea,  H.T.,  and 
H.P.  varieties.  The  soil  is  loam  over  ch  ilk, 
and  it  suits  Roses  admirably  ;  careful  attention 
to  occasional  re-planting,  together  with  the 
employment  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure, 
have  enabled  remarkable  results  to  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Mares  wishes  to  grow  only  the  best  varie- 
ties, therefore  he  is  continually  revising  and 
adding  to  his  collection. 

Within  the  last  three  years  the  newer  type  of 
Rambling  Roses,  of  which  there  are  now  so 
many  charming  varieties,  has  been  planted  in 
considerable  numbers.  A  handsome  pergola 
constructed  of  Larch  timber  in  an  artistic 
manner  has  been  built,  and  this  leads  from 
the  lawns  to  the  kitchen  garden  in  a  southerly 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


JAPAN. 
The  following  paragraphs  are  extracts  from  the 
[iipiin  Times,  copies  of  which  have  just  reached  us, 
and  are  interesting  as  showing  that  the  editor  of 
that  paper  believed  that  the  bulbs  exported  from 
Japan  were  consumed  in  Europe  as  food. 

Export  of  Lily  Bulbs. 
The  export  of  Lily  bulb  as  edible  food  is 
fast  increasing.  According  to  the  returns  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  the 
total  exported  during  last  year  reached  500.000  yen 
in  value.  The  crop  this  season  is  expected  to  show 
some  increase  compared  with  the  previous  year 
An  increase  of  about  10  per  cent,  is  expected  in 
Kagoshima  where  the  Lilies  are  cultivated  in  great 
abundance.     October  30. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Japan  Times,. 

Sir, — I  note  in  your  to-day's  issue  a  small  para- 
graph in  reference  to  the  export  of  Lily  bulbs  and 
beg  to  correct  that  article  in  so  far  as  Lily  bulbs 
exponed  from  Japan  to  Europe  and  America  are 
not  used  as  a  food  product,  but  are  simply  pur- 
chased and  cultivated  on  account  of  their  beautiful 
blossoms. 

A  great  many  of  them,  especially  Lilium  longi- 
flornm  (Jap.  Teppo  yuri),  are  forced  in  greenhouses 
and  are  sold  principally  during  the  Christmas  and 
Easter  holidays.  The  other  varieties  like  Lilium 
auratum  (Jap.  Yama  yuri),  the  different  varieties 
of  Lilium  speciosum  (Jap.  Kanoko),  are  planted  in 
large  masses  in  our  gardens  and  parks,  and  are  in 
such  demand  that  hardly  any  well-arranged  garden 
is  without  them. 

The  demand  for  these  Lilies  has  increased  from 
year  to  year  and  has  been  an  excellent  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Japanese  farmers. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  farmers  should 
pay  more  careful  attention  to  the  culture  of  these 
bulbs  and  endeavour  to  eliminate  some  undesirable 
and  diseased  types,  which  they  deliver  mixed  with 
the  good  types  and  which  cause  great  dissatisfac- 
tion amongst  growers  abroad,  and  which  will 
surely  injure  this  trade  in  the  future,  which  is  now 
so  promising  to  Japanese  agriculture. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Alfred  Unger  (L.  Boehmer  &  Co.). 

Yokohama,  October  30,  1907. 


USEFUL  SPECIES  OF 
ACANTHACE^E. 
There  are  many  members  of  the  natural 
order  Acanthaceae  that,  blooming  in  the  win- 
ter season,  are  especially  valuable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decorating  the  stove  and  warm  green- 
house. Nearly  all  of  them  are  natives  of  tropi- 
cal regions  ;  therefore,  a  structure  in  which  a 
minimum  atmospheric  temperature  of  50°  or 
thereabouts  is  maintained  is  necessary  for  their 
cultivation.  Most  of  them  are  of  easy  propa- 
gation and  culture,  their  one  drawback,  viewed 
from  the  present-day  standard,  being  that  the 
individual  blooms  are  somewhat  fugacious  in 
character  ;  hence  they  are  not  of  mucn  value  in 
a  cut  state. 

As  decorative  plants,  however,  most  of  them 
are  capable  of  maintaining  a  succession  of 
flowers  from  one  head  or  cluster  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all  are  the 
Jacobinias,  in  which  genus  are  now  included 
several  plants  that  were  at  one  time  known  by 
other  names,  and  as  such  are  often  seen  in  gar- 
dens. Chief  among  the  Jacobinias  is  J.  chry- 
sostephana,  introduced  from  Mexico  nearly  40 
years  ago,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  decade 
or  so  that  its  merits  have  been  fully  recognised. 
This  has  been  principally  brought  about  by  the' 
splendid  flowering  examples  that  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  recent  years  during  the  late  autumn 
and  early  winter.  With  its  crowded  heads  of 
golden  orange-coloured  flowers,  this  species  is 
totally  unlike  any  other  occupant  of  our  green- 
houses. 

Jacobinia  Ghiesbrechtiana,  under  the  generic 
name  of  Sericographis,  has  long  been  a  favourite 
subject  for  flowering  in  winter.  The  tubular- 
shaped  flowers  of  this  species  are  scarlet,  and, 
instead  of  being  borne  in  closely-packed  heads, 
are  disposed  in  loose  panicles.  J.  magnifica 
may  be  often  seen  under  the  name  of  Justicia 
i  arnea  ;  it  has  flowers  of  some  shade  of  pink, 
lit  this  species  there  are  several  forms,  some  of 
which  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  distinct 
species.  J.  pauciflora  is  the  proper  name  fur 
that  old  favourite,  Libonia  floribunda.  The 
pretty  yellow  and  red  tubular-shaped  flowers  of 
this  species  are  borne  throughout  the  winter 
months. 

Aphelandras. 
The  brightly-coloured  blossoms  of  some  of  the 
Aphelandras  will  be  borne  dining  the  winter, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  limited  to  this  par- 
ticular season  of  the  year.  Perhaps  the  most 
regular  in  tins  respect  is  the  oldest  species  of 
all,  viz.,  A.  tetragona,  far  better  known  as  A. 
cristata.  In  this  plant  the  flowers  are  arranged 
in  a  terminal  decussate  spike.  They  are  rich 
scarlet,  and  make  a  goodly  show  when  at 
their  best,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  in  late  autumn 
and  early  winter.  Other  showy  species  are  A. 
aurantiaca,  A.  Chamissoniana,  A.  nitens,  and  A. 
pumila,  but,  as  above  stated,  they  are  not 
strictly   winter-blooming    plants. 

JUSTICIAS. 

Justicia  calycotricha,  syn.  J.  flavicoma,  is 
almost  the  sole  survivor  of  the  numerous  plants 
that  were  at  one  time  included  in  the  genus 
Justicia.  It  is,  however,  so  pretty  that  it  de- 
serves extended  cultivation.  Like  many  of  its 
allies,  it  branches  but  sparingly,  and  the  flowers 
are  borne  in  terminal  heads.  They  are  canary- 
yellow  in  colour,  while  the  segments  ,of  the 
calyx  are  long  and  hair-like,  thus  giving  to  a 
head  of  bloom  a  distinct  and  fluffy  appearance, 
it  has  also  been  known  as  Schaueria  caly- 
cotricha. 

Peristrophe  speciosa. 

This  species  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  winter-flowering 
species.  The  flowers  are  purple,  and  they  are 
scattered  over  the  entire  plant  which  is  of  a 
branching  habit.  It  is  also  known  as  Justicia 
soei.  io^a. 
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D.EIIAL  ACANTHUS. 

The  members  of  this  genus  were  formerly 
known  as  Eranthemums,  and  as  such  are  still 
grown  in  most  gardens.  The  most  beautiful  is 
Dsedalacanthus  nervosus,  syn.  Eranthemum  pul- 
chellum,  whose  blossoms  are  of  a  delightful 
shade  of  rich  blue.  Its  Gentian-like  colour  gains 
it  the  admiration  of  all. 

D.  macrophyllus  has  curved  flowers  about  \\ 
inches  long  and  of  a  purplish  mauve  tint,  the 
lower  lobes  being  of  a  deeper  hue.  The  flowers 
are  disposed  in  a  loose,  terminal,  pyramidal- 
shaped,  branching  raceme.  As  a  rule,  this 
species  does  not  bloom  till  after  Christmas. 

D.  parvus,  which  was  given  an  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  few 
years  ago  under  the  name  of  D.  Wattii,  nearly 


veined  with  a  deeper  tint.  This  Ruellia  will 
flower  throughout  the  winter.  There  are  other 
species,  but  this  is  much  the  best.     W. 


VEGETABLES. 


EARLY  SEED  POTATOS. 
The  early  Potato  crop  in  gardens  is  such  an 
important  one  that  no  stone  should  be  left  un- 
turned to  ensure  its  success,  and  upon  this  suc- 
cess there  is  no  question  that  the  proper  pre- 
paration of  the  tubers  has  a  decided  bearing. 
The  man  who  selects  his  seed  tubers  at  the 
time  that  the  season's  crop  is  lifted  undoubtedly 
scores  a  valuable  point,  as  he  is  able  to  give  the 


made,    I   would   always   advise   the   selection  of 
this  size. 

If  the  stock  of  Potatos  has  been  kept  cool, 
there  is  little  fear  of  shoots  showing  at  present, 
but  before  they  do  show,  say,  the  last  week  in 
January  or  the  first  week  in  February,  the  tubers 
should  be  set  on  end  in  boxes  in  a  light  and 
cool  place.  If  the  "  eye  "  system  of  a  Potato  is 
closely  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  eye 
consists  of  several  buds,  generally  three,  ar- 
ranged with  the  most  prominent  bud  in  the 
centre  and  two  smaller  buds,  one  on  either  side. 
Now  this  central  bud,  because  of  its  strength, 
invariably  starts  into  growth  first,  and,  also  be- 
cause of  its  strength,  pushes  a  shoot  which  is 
much  stronger  than  those  pushed  by  its  com- 
panions,  should  they   ever   have  the  chance  of 


Fig.  i6. — ruellia  macraxtha:   colour  of  flowers  rosy-purple,  veined  with  a  deeper  tint. 


resembles  D.  nervosus,  but  it  is  distinct  there- 
from. It  grows  little  more  than  1  foot  in  height, 
and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  short  spikes,  and 
individually  are  about  1  inch  across,  and  of  a 
deep  bluish-purple  with  a  slight  metallic  shade. 

The  Ruellias 
deserve  especial  mention,  more  particularly  R. 
macrantha  (see  Fig.  16),  whose  flowers  are  larger 
than  those  of  any  other  member  of  the  order  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  It  forms  a  somewhat 
upright-growing  plant,  while  the  solitary  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  axils  of  nearly  every  leaf 
towards  the  upper  part.  They  are  trumpet- 
shaped,  slightly  curved,  from  4  to  5  inches 
long,  and  about  3  inches  across  the  expanded 
mouth.     The   colour   is   a   kind   of   rosy   purple 


sets  special  attention  during  the  winter  months  ; 
but  there  is  much  which  may  be  done  now  to 
make  up  for  neglect  at  that  period. 

In  the  first  place,  the  available  stock  should 
be  looked  over,  and  as  many  sets  of  seed  size 
as  are  likely  to  be  wanted  put  on  one  side. 
These  sets,  in  the  case  of  early  Potatos,  should 
average  about  '2  ozs.  in  weight  ;  they  may  be  a 
little  less,  but  should  on  no  account  be  too 
small.  I  have  seen  earl)'  Potato  sets  not  larger 
than  marbles,  while  a  tuber  as  large  as  a 
pigeon's  egg  is  by  many  experienced  gardeners 
considered  a  good  size.  Many  scores  of  care- 
fully conducted  experiments  have,  however, 
proved  the  2-oz.  set  to  be  the  ideal  size,  and 
where   the   stock  will  permit  of  a   choice  being 


pushing  any.  This,  however,  they  rarely  have 
unless  something  goes  wrong  with  the  main 
shoot ;  they  are  merely  nature's  provisions 
against  failure  or  sterility. 

As  priority  and  extra  strength  are  the  attri- 
butes bestowed  by  nature  upon  the  central  bud 
in  each  eye,  so  in  like  manner  she  bestows  them 
upon  the  shoots  which  emanate  from  the  large 
or  rose  end  of  a  tuber :  in  other  words,  the 
shoots  which  issue  from  the  large  end  of  a  tubsr 
are  invariably  the  earliest  and  the  strongest. 
From  these  facts  we  learn  two  valuable  lessons- - 
firstly,  that  the  first  shoots  from  any  eye  are  the 
best,  and,  secondly,  that  the  first  shoots  pushed 
from  the  rose  or  large  end  of  a  Potato  are  the 
very  best  that  the   Potato  can  give. 
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Armed  with  this  knowledge,  we  at  once  see 
the  explanation  of  the  practice  followed  in  all 
good  gardens  of  placing  Fotatos  on  end  to 
sprout.  It  may  be,  probably  is,  a  rule  of  thumb 
method  with  some  practitioners,  but  all  the  same 
they  have  seen  the  good  results  attending  the 
system  and  are  perfectly  justified  in  follow- 
ing it. 

As  already  indicated,  the  end  of  January  or 
the  beginning  of  February  is  the  best  time  for 
up-ending  tubers  wanted  for  planting  early  in 
March,  but,  in  view  of  what  has  been  written, 
I  hope  that  readers  will  realise  that  rather  than 
wait  for  any  given  date,  the  sets  should  be 
placed  on  end  directly  the  least  sign  of  growth 
appears.  Some  lucky  people  are  able  to  pur- 
chase special  Potato  sprouting  boxes,  or  have 
them  made,  and  there  is  no  question  that  these 
are  a  capital  investment,  for  not  only  do  they 
admirably  answer  the  purpose  of  sprouting 
Potatos,  but  they  are  extremely  useful  in  a  gar- 
den in  many  other  ways.  Ordinary  cutting 
boxes  make  good  substitutes,  while  I  have  seen 
many  a  fine  lot  of  tubers  started  in  chocolate 
boxes  obtained  from  the  grocers. 

The  tubers  should,  as  before  stated,  be  placed 
with  the  large  end  up,  and  they  should  be  so 
packed  that  they  just  touch  each  other.  They 
should  then  have  a  place  in  a  light  shed,  where 
they  will  be  safe  from  frost.  Some  growers 
make  a  practice  of  covering  the  sets  over  with 
sacks  or  other  cloths,  giving  as  a  reason  that 
the  shoots  push  more  quickly  in  the  dark  ;  this 
may  probably  be  the  case,  but  it  is  a  practice 
with  which  I,  personally,  do  not  agree,  for 
shoots  pushed  in  the  dark  must  be  compara- 
tively tender,  and,  moreover,  are  blanched  and 
drawn. 

As  the  shoots  develop,  their  number  should  be 
strictly  limited,  as  many  shoots  mean  many  and 
small  tubers  in  the  resulting  crop  ;  this  fact  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  those  whose  taste  runs 
in  the  direction  of  small  Potatos.  The  majority, 
however,  like  to  have  Potatos  of  good  size,  and 
they  will,  therefore,  be  well  advised  to  rub  off 
all  shoots  but  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  at  the 
rose  end  of  the  tubers.  Every  care  should  be 
taken  of  these,  and  at  planting  time  they  should 
be  somewhere  about  i  inch  long,  or  a  little 
longer,  sturdy,  semi-tuberlike  in  shape,  and  of 
a  deep  green  or  purple  colour.     E.  J.  C. 


OUT-OF-DOORS  VINE  BORDERS. 
Vines  which  are  growing  exclusively  in  out- 
side borders,  and  are  to  be  subjected  to  forcing 
in  January  or  later,  should  receive  attention  at 
their  roots.  A  quantity  of  stable  manure  and 
tree-leaves  in  about  equal  parts  should  be  well 
mixed  together  and  be  turned  several  times  to 
allow  the  rank  heat  and  steam  to  pass  off.  This 
heap  is  best  if  prepared  some  weeks  in  advance. 
The  surface  of  the  vine  border  should  be  lightly 
disturbed  with  a  digging  fork  to  the  depth  of 
3  or  4  inches,  or  down  to  the  surface  roots. 
The  soil  thus  loosened  should  be  removed  and  be 
replaced  with  a  like  thickness  of  prepared  com- 
post, consisting  of  four  parts  good  loam,  one 
part  of  old  lime  rubble  or  wood  ashes,  and  one 
of  horse  droppings,  the  whole  being  mixed  well 
together  before  being  laid  on  the  border.  Cover 
this  new  soil  with  a  layer  3  or  4  inches  in  thick- 
ness of  well-decomposed  stable  manure,  and 
then  put  on  the  mixture  of  manure  and  leaves 
to  a  depth  of  30  inches  at  the  point  where  the 
vines  enter  the  house,  sloping  down  to  a  depth 
of  24  inches  in  front.  Thus  treated  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  of  the  heat  imparted 
by  the  mass  of  fermenting  materials  injuriously 
affecti.J  the  vine  roots,  as  the  fermenting 
materials  will  simply  heat  the  surface  of  the 
border  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  inches.  This  extra 
heat  will  attract  the  vine  roots  in  an  upward 
direction  and  into  the  prepared  soil  and  top- 
dressing  of  manure.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
fermenting  dung  and  leaves   should  be  kept   in 


reserve  so  as  to  be  able  to  add  a  further  layer 
after  a  month  or  six  weeks  has  elapsed,  and  this 
should  be  repeated  up  to  the  end  of  February  or 
the  middle  of  March.  Early  in  May  rather  more 
than  half  of  this  covering  should  be  removed 
from  the  vine  border ;  the  effect  of  the  then 
increased  power  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  border 
will  prove  beneficial  to  the  vines.  When  the 
Grapes  are  quite  ripe  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  fermenting  materials  should  be  removed 
down  to  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  top- 
dressing  of  short  manure  that  was  first  laid. 

The  weight  and  quality  of  crop  of  Grapes 
resulting  from  vines  growing  in  outside  borders 
treated  as  described  above  will  compensate  more 
than  fourfold  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
incurred  in  doing  the  work.     H.   IV.  Ward. 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


LAW    NOTE. 


THE   RAILWAY   FIRES    ACT,    1905. 

On  January  1  of  the  present  year  there  came 
into  force  an  Act  which  to  some  extent  redresses  a 
grievance  under  which  occupiers  of  land  adjoining 
railways  have  laboured  ever  since  the  introduction 
of  railway  travelling.  Until  the  beginning  of  this 
year  such  persons  were  unable  to  obtain  compen- 
sation from  a  Railway  Company  for  any  kind  of 
damage  caused  to  their  property  by  sparks  escaping 
from  engines  unless  they  could  prove  that  tins 
occurred  through  some  "negligence"  on  the  part 
of  the  Company,  a  task  which  was  practically 
impossible.  This  hardship  is  to  some  extent 
redressed  by  the  Railway  Fires  Act,  1905,  which 
came  into  force  on  January  1,  1908,  and  which  in 
effect  provides  that  where  damage  is  caused  to 
agricultural  land  or  to  agricultural  crops  by  fire 
arising  from  sparks  or  cinders  emitted  from  any 
locomotive  engine  used  on  a  Railway  the  Company 
shall  be  li  ble  to  pay  compensation  whether  the 
Company  has  been  guilty  of  negligence  or  not. 
The  Act,  however,  only  applies  to  claims  amount- 
ing to  £100  or  under,  so  that  if  damage  for  more 
than  that  amount  is  claimed  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  enforcing  compensation  from  the  Railway 
Company  still  remains. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  Act  is  expressly 
stated  to  apply  to  agricultural  land  or  crops. 
"  Agricultural  land"  for  this  purpose  includes 
arable  and  meadow  land  and  ground  used  (or 
pastoral  purposes  or  for  market  or  nursery  gardens, 
and  for  plantations,  woods  and  orchards,  and  also 
includes  any  fences  on  such  land,  but  it  does  not 
include  any  moorland  or  buildings. 

The  words  "agricultural  crops"  include  any 
crops  on  agricultural  land,  whether  they  are 
actually  growing  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  or  whether 
they  have  already  been  taken  up  from  the  land, 
provided  they  are  not  already  led  or  stacked.  The 
term  "railway"  includes  any  light  railway,  and 
also  any  tramway  worked  by  steam  power. 

As  Railway  Companies  are  liable  to  pay  com- 
pensation in  the  above  cases  it  has  been  considered 
only  fair  to  give  them  the  right  to  take  all  steps 
necessary  for  salvage  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Accordingly  the  Railway  Company  can  enter  on 
the  land  where  the  conflagration  occurs,  or  on  any 
adjoining  land,  and  do  everything  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  or 
arresting  the  spread  of  the  fire. 

The  Railway  Company  may  also  cut  down  and 
clear  away  any  undergrowth  and  take  any  other 
reasonable  precautions  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  or  diminishing  the  risk  of  fire  there, 
but  they  may  not  cut  down  or  injure  any  trees, 
bushes  or  shrubs  (apart  from  undergrowth),  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner. 

Persons  who  wish  to  claim  compensation  under 
this  Act  must  be  careful  to  see  that  written  notice 
of  their  claim  is  sent  to  the  Railway  Company 
within  seven  days  after  the  damage  is  sustained, 
and  also  that  particulars  in  writing  of  the  ai  tual 
damage  sustained  are  sent  to  the  Company  within 
14  days  after  the  occurrence. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  relief  granted  by  the 
new  Act  is  still  only  partial,  for  not  only  does  it 
limit  the  damage  that  can  be  claimed  to  £100,  but 
its  provisions  do  not  apply  at  all  to  the  case  of 
damage  to  buildings,  so  that  if  a  house  is  burnt 
down  by  sparks  from  a  railway  engine  the  owner 
will  still  be  without  any  redress  unless  he  is  in  a 
position  to  prove  that  the  Railway  Company  was 
guilty  of  negligence     H.  Morgan  Veitch. 


THE  YELLOW-FRUITED   MIRABELLE 
PLUM. 

M.'s  note,  printed  in  the  issue  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  for  December  28  last,  p.  452, 
in  reference  to  Mirabelle  Jaune  l'lum,  has  re- 
minded me  of  the  fact  that  I  only  know  of  one 
garden  in  the  United  Kingdom  (Longford 
Castle)  in  which  this  Plum  was,  and  perhaps 
is  still,  grown.  It  was  introduced  to  Longford 
Castle  gardens  very  many  years  ago  fiom 
France  by  a  French  lady.  There  were  two  fan- 
trained  trees  growing  respectively  against  walls 
having  east  and  west  aspects.  They  bore  heavy 
crops  of  rather  small,  roundish  oval,  yellow- 
skinned  fruits,  w-hich  were  covered  with  a  light 
bloom  and  were  suffused  with  small,  reddish 
spots  next  the  sun.  The  flesh  was  Apricot 
colour  when  fully  ripe,  sweet,  and  rich.  The 
tree  is  not  a  robust  grower.  The  shoots  are 
downy,  numerous,  short-jointed,  and  weak, 
rather  than  strong,  in  growth.  The  leaves  are 
small,  ovate,  slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  and 
downy  above  on  young  shoots.  At  Longford 
the  fruit  was  appreciated  for  the  making  of 
compotes  and  preserves  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. I  do  not  think  that  the  Mirabelle  Jaune 
Plum  is  included  in  any  of  the  British  nursery- 
men's catalogues.     H.  W .   Ward. 

SWAN'S   EGG  AND   KNIGHT'S  MONARCH 
PEARS. 

Your  correspondent  F.  M.,  seeking  some 
explanation  as  to  the  cause  of  Swan's  Egg 
and  Knight's  Monarch  Pears  being  so  seldom 
cultivated  is,  I  venture  to  say,  answered  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  his  letter.  "  In  cool  summers 
in  the  north,  even  on  a  south  wall,  the  f  r  i  is 
of  this  variety  do  not  ripen  in  the  fruit-room." 
My  own  observation  confirms  this ;  the  first 
week  in  December  there  were  about  20  pots 
(56  lb.  each,  nett)  offered  by  auction  in  t'  e 
Hereford  fruit  market.  These  realised  2s.  id. 
per  pot,  or  5s.  6d.  per  cwt.  Several  buyers 
standing  round  made  some  remarks,  to  the 
effect  that  their  experience  of  the  variety  in 
question  (Swan's  Egg)  was  that  it  frequently 
lotted  on  their  hands  before  ripening.  At  the 
finish  of  the  day's  sale,  these  pots  of  Pears 
were  again  put  up  at  the  request  of  the  pur- 
chaser, the  highest  bid  then  being  Is.  lid.  per 
pot ;  they  were  withdrawn.  The  week  follow- 
ing these  pots  of  Swan's  Egg  Pears  were  again 
in  the  market,  and  realised  Is.  8d.  per  pot,  or  a 
loss  of  is.  per  pot  to  the  original  buyer.  Evi- 
dently buyers  will  not  have  Swan's  Egg  Pear 
unless  the  price  is  low  enough  to  cover  the  risk 
of  failure  to  ripen.  The  moral  therefore  is  :  do 
not  plant  Swan's  Egg  unless  you  have  a  particu. 
larly  favourable  situation  suited  to  the  variety. 
Dawson  Smith,  Grosmont  Place,  Hereford. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  tht 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

Prevention  of  Corruption  Act,  1906. — 

In  commenting  upon  Sir  Edward  Fry's  very 
lucid  pronouncement  upon  this  subject  in  your 
issue  of  the  21st  ult.,  Enlightened  (page  452)  states 
— what  is  apparently  perfectly  correct — that  nur- 
serymen and  gardeners  seem  to  think  that  this 
Act  was  specially  aimed  at  the  gardening  trade, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  feel  aggiieved 
over  it.  That  they  should  look  upon  the  Act 
in  this  light  is  certainlv  an  indication  of  their 
child-like  innocence  of  what  has  been  going 
on  for  years  past  in  other  branches  of  trade. 
Did  they  possess  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
corruption  which  has  been  so  rampant,  they 
would,  instead  of  miscalling  the  Act,  bless  it, 
and  hope  that  it  would  meet  with  the  sun  ess 
it  deserves  in  assisting  to  purify  business  deal- 
ings in  all  branches  of  commerce  in  this  coun- 
try.     To   use   a   colloquial    phrase,    nurserymen 
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are  "not  in  it  "  with  many  other  tradesmen 
who  stoop  to  all  kinds  of  acts  merely  for  the 
purposes  of  extending  their  businesses.  While 
it  must  be  admitted  that  some  nursery  firms  have 
undoubtedly  been  guilty  of  adopting  very  re- 
prehensible methods  of  getting  orders,  the  ma- 
jority have  followed  a  more  or  less  uniform 
system  which — without  examining  its  ethics  too 
closely — from  long  custom  had  been  regarded 
as  a  perfectly  legitimate  way  of  doing  business 
until  the  passing  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
However  much  this  custom  of  paying  discount 
may  be  regarded  as  a  seeking  for  favours  to 
come,  it  had  at  least  the  saving  grace  of  appear- 
ing to  be  an  acknowledgment  for  favours  that 
were  past  and  finished  with.  Notwithstanding 
the  new  law,  certain  tradesmen  entirely  out- 
side the  gardening  business  are  still  not  merely 
showing  their  appreciation  of  past  favours,  but 
deliberately  making  presents  to  interested 
parties  before  any  business  transactions  have 
taken  place.  In  this  matter  I  am  not  speaking 
from  mere  hearsay,  but  from  actual  experience. 
At  the  present  moment  I  am  testing  a  certain 
material,  which  shall  be  nameless,  from  several 
different  manufacturers,  but  up  till  now  have 
not  quite  decided  which  will  suit  my  purpose 
best.  A  few  days  before  Christmas  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  one  of  the  firms  in 
London  : — "  Dear    Sir, — At    the    request   of    our 

Mr.   ,   we   have   much   pleasure   in   advising 

you  that  we  have  forwarded  to  you  some  birds, 
which  we  trust  you  will  accept,  together  with 
our  best  wishes  for  Christmas  and  the  New 
Year."  The  same  morning  upon  which  I  re- 
ceived this  letter  a  brace  of  pheasants  came  to 
hand.  A  month  ago  this  firm  had  not  so  much 
as  heard  of  me,  or  I  of  them,  and  yet  so  bene- 
volently inclined  are  they  that  they  cannot  let 
this  festive  season  pass  without  trying  in  a 
small  way  to  help  me  enjoy  it  !  The  birds  were 
returned  as  soon  as  received,  and  a  letter  sent 
to  the  firm,  expressing  my  thanks  for  the 
generous  feelings  which  had  prompted  them  in 
sending  the  gift,  but  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
their  representative  had  made  a  very  grave 
error  in  asking  them  to  act  in  the  manner  thev 
had.  In  all  my  dealings  with  nurserymen, 
which  now  goes  over  a  period  of  17  years,  I 
have  never  once  had  occasion  to  suspect  a  single 
firm  of  trying  to  gain  my  goodwill  in  any  other 
way  than  by  supplying  me  with  the  very  best 
stuff  at  the  most  reasonable  charges.     Interested. 

Sir   Edward    Frv's   article   under    the 


above  heading  is  interesting,  as  far  as  it  deals 
with  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  but  there  are  phrases 
which  tend  to  make  the  gardener  appear  a  bit 
of  a  scoundrel.  For  instance,  he  says  the  great 
tendency  of  such  a  gift  is  to  tempt  the  gardener 
to  neglect  his  duty  in  several  ways — his  duty  to 
point  out  any  detects  in  the  goods  supplied  to 
his  master ;  to  give,  if  required,  independent 
advice  as  to  the  seedsman  to  be  employed  ;  to 
order  or  advise  the  ordering  of  no  more  seeds 
or  plants  than  the  garden  requires;  these  gifts 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  gardener  blind  to 
the  defects  in  the  goods,  to  prefer  the  bribing 
seedsman  over  the  honest  one,  to  order  or  advise 
the  ordering  of  more  goods  than  are  required. 
If  Sir  Edward  has  experienced  this  sort  of  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  gardeners,  I  am  sorry  for 
him  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  a  gardener  interested  in  his  profession — 
for  such  it  is — would  be  gulled  as  easily  as  he 
makes  out.  Consider  the  gardener  who  exhibits 
vegetables,  for  instance  ;  it  would  be  no  advan- 
tage to  him  to  have  defective  seeds  or  anything 
else  that  is  inferior,  and  he  would  certainly 
advise  his  employer  to  deal  with  the  best  firm. 
Should  he  need  advice,  as  far  as  ordering  seeds 
or  other  goods,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
employer  seeing  the  order  before  it  is  sent  and 
altering  it  should  he  think  fit.  I  have  prese  I  1 
a  seed  order  after  making  it  out,  and  been  asked 
often  to  include  something  I  had  not  put  down. 
I  maintain  that  a  gardener  interested  in  his 
work  will  and  does  bestow  a  care  on  seeds  he 
has  to  deal  with,  with  the  intention  of  getting 
the  best  possible  results  for  his  labour.  E. 
Youiip, 


At  this  season  of  the  year  those  who 

can  afford  it  give  presents  of  money  and  goods 
to  railway  officials,  but  according  to  Sir  Edward 
Fry's  letter  in  the  issue  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  December  21,  these  gratuities  are 
illegal,  for  they  are  given  in  order  that  special 
attention  shall  be  given  to  their  goods  and 
chattels,  as  well  as  my  lord  or  my  lady's  per- 
sons when  they  appear  at  the  station,  whilst 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  give  these  bribes 
may  struggle  with  their  baggage  and  open  the 
railway  carriage  door  for  themselves,  &c.  1 
have  not  been  much  burdened  with  discount  or 
gratuities — an  average  of  10s.  a  year  would 
cover  it,  and  that  and  much  more  has  been 
given  as  gratuities  to  others  for  small  services 
rendered  which  were  of  as  much  benefit  to  my 
employer  as  to  myself ;  at  any  rate  I  thought  so. 
I  am  informed  that  counsel's  opinion  has  been 
taken,  and  that  to  give  and  accept  a  Christmas 
or  New  Year's  gift  is  not  a  crime,  and  whilst 
my  employer  gives  these  annual  gratuities  to 
railway  company's  servants,  I  am  prepared  to 
receive  all  that  is  offered  me,  and  I  trust  donors 
will  be  more  liberal  in  the  future.  I  know  of 
some  gardeners  whose  employers  have  told  them 
to  get  all  they  can,  for  they  (the  employers) 
would  not  get  it.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
or  Sir  Edward  Fry,  if  the  prizes  offered  by  seeds- 
men for  vegetables  at  shows  grown  from  seeds 
supplied  by  them  are  bribes?     Clean  Hill. 

1  have  read  the  article  in  your  issue 

of  December  21  by  Sir  Edward  Fry. 
The  thing  that  particularly  sticks  in  my 
throat  is  the  implication — several  times  re- 
peated— that  gardeners  are  in  the  habit  of 
ordering  more  seeds  or  plants  than  are  neces- 
sarv  for  the  gardens  under  their  charge,  in  order 
to  "get  a  larger  discount.  If  I  give  my  own 
experiences  with  regard  to  this  matter,  it  will 
no  doubt  be  typical  of  that  of  the  main  body  of 
it-day  gardeners.  In  my  first  place,  where 
two  members  of  the  family  were  keen  lovers  of 
their  garden,  I  obtained  my  seeds  from  which 
firm  I  chose,  but  neither  then  nor  since  have  1 
been  able  to  spend  money  in  the  free-and-easy 
way  suggested  by  Sir  Edward  Fry,  nor  have  1 
met  anyone  who  has.  In  the  second  place,  my 
employer  also  took  a  gTeat  interest  in  his 
garden,  and  was  besides  a  shareholder  in  two 
stores  where  garden  seeds  were  sold.  He  handed 
me  the  catalogues  of  both,  with  the  remark  that 
!•■■  would  like  me  to  try  a  few  seeds  from  one 
of  them.  I  was  quite  ready  to  do  so,  and  finally 
divided  my  order  between  the  two  of  them  and 
the  cheaper  of  the  seedsmen  with  whom  I  had 
previously  dealt,  although,  be  it  noted,  I  was 
Of  the  fart  that  there  would  be  no  bribe 
from  either  of  the  said  stores.  I  have  invariably 
spent  my  evenings,  for  over  a  week  each  year, 
studying  several  different  lists  and  trying  my 
best  to  keep  the  accounts  down,  for  my  own 
credit,  instead  of,  as  Sir  Edwanl  sug  t  .  order, 
ing  unnecessary  seeds  to  obtain  larger  dis- 
counts. The  said  discount  from  firms  of  repute 
has,  I  believe,  been  Is.  per  pound,  and  to  hint 
that  any  gardener  worthy  of  the  name  is,  or  has 
been,  in  the  habit  of  ordering  enough  extra 
seeds,  &c,  to  make  the  extra  discount  worth 
having,  is  both  absurd  and  ridiculous.  I  was 
rather"  amused  at  Sir  Edward  Fry's  concern  as 
to  whether  his  gardener  neglected  some  part  of 
his  duties  to  give  extra  care  to  the  bribers' 
seeds.  Surely  the  remedy  for  this  is  too  simple 
and  obvious  to  require  pointing  out.  Let  me 
assure  Sir  Edward  Fry  that  in  these  modern 
times,  when  nearly  every  employer  or  some 
member  of  his  family  takes  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  their  gardens,  the  gardener  has  to  take 
special  care  of  anything  he  is  requested  to,  no 
matter  from   where  it  has   come,   or  make  way 

for  so le  who  will  do  so.     We  gardeners  are 

generallv  much  more  interested  in  having  some- 
thing good  for  our  emnlovers,  their  visitors,  and 
our  own  gardening:  friends  to  look  at,  to  worry 
ourselves  much   about  am  -count,  and 

I  cannot  see  that  the  withholding  of  the  same  has 
made  anv  difference  in  the  prices  charged  to 
our  employers.     Onlooker. 

1   don't    think     anv    gardener    would 

bestow  more  care  on  one  nurseryman's  seeds 
than  those  of  another;  he  has  to  grow  them  to 
his  own  satisfaction  and  to  supply  his  employer 
u  ith  vegetables  and  flowers.  Some  employers 
are  never  satisfied  and  don't  know  how  to  treat 
their  servants  properly,  while  some  help  and 
encourage  them.     There  are  people  who  seem  to 


think  there  is  only  one  side  to  a  hedge.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  servants  to  live  with  good  and 
kind  employers.  Some  of  these  like  their  'ser- 
vants to  have  bonuses,  knowing  they  are  not 
robbing  them.  The  employer  pays  the  same 
price  now  for  things  as  he  did  before  the  Act 
was  passed,  so  where  is  the  difference,  and  how 
does  it  come  about  that  anyone  should  imagine 
that  they  have  got  to  pay  more  for  things  it 
their  gardeners,  keepers,  and  stewards  receive 
discounts?  No  gardener  or  farmer  is  going  to 
sow  inferior  seeds  if  he  knows  it,  and  it  would 
be  absurd  for  him  to  order  seeds  or  plantSi  that 
are  not  wanted,  but  it  would  be  just  as  absurd 
if  his  employer  were  to  refuse  what  is  requisite. 
In  any  profession  in  the  world  is  there  any- 
body who  knows  better  what  is  really  wanted 
than  the  man  who  has  been  brought  up 
in  it?  How  can  engineer  tell  shop  walker,  or 
clerk  tell  carpenter,  butler  tell  gardener,  or 
coachman  tell  electrician  what  to  do?  But  some 
know  everything  or  nothing  properly.  Trust  i 
and  Inter, 

Vegetable  Trials  at  Wisley. — Now  that 

the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  brought  the 
gardens  at  Wisley  to  a  proper  condition  for 
successfully  cultivating  green  crops,  much  valuable 
information  might  be  obtained  in  the  selection  of 
the  best  varieties  of  vegetables  suitable  for  every 
purpose.  Formerly  these  trials,  although  con- 
ducted with  great  care,  have  not  been  so  com- 
pletely satisfactory  as  could  be  wished.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  trials  of  culinary  Peas.  Various 
seedsmen  send  many  varieties ;  they  are  duly 
numbered  and  entered  in  the  trial  book  In  April 
a  fine  day  is  selected  for  sowing  them,  this  date  is 
recorded,  a  note  is  taken  of  the  opening  of  the  first 
flowers,  and  of  the  date  of  their  being  fit  to  gather. 
A  sub-committee  of  experts  is  appointed  to  examine 
and  report  on  100  or  more  varieties.  In  discharging 
their  arduous  duties  these  gentlemen  usually 
describe  the  cropping  qualities  of  each  variety  as 
light,  medium,  heavy,  abundant,  or  prodigious — 
terms  more  or  less  vague.  To  some  extent  the 
same  remark  may  be  applied  to  their  opinions 
about  flavour.  From  the  \ery  nature  of  things  it 
is  impossible  for  this  sub-committee  to  see  all  the 
varieties  at  their  best  in  one  day.  Surely  it  would1 
be  better  if  the  earliest  varieties  were  got  together 
and  sown,  say,  early  in  February,  or  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  in  a  favourable  condition.  The 
hardiness  or  fitness  to  stand  cold  spring  winds 
would  then  be  thoroughly  tested.  The  dwarf 
kinds  should  be  grown  together  and  the  round 
seeded  by  themselves.  The  Maincrop  Marrowfats, 
might  very  well  be  sown  in  April  and  the  so-called 
late  varieties  in  May,  giving  all  a  fair  chance  of 
being  seen  and  reported  upon  at  their  best. 
Instead  of  describing  the  cropping  qualities  as 
li^ht,  medium,  or  heavy  it  would  be  more  accurate 
if  on,  say,  6  feet  of  each  row  all  the  pods  were 
gathered  when  at  their  best,  and  carefully  weighed 
at  the  same  time,  noting  the  length  of  haulm  and 
distance  allowed  from  row  to  row.  It  would  add 
to  the  interest  of  these  trials  if  the  senders  would 
fully  describe  on  the  packets  of  their  samples  the 
height  of  growth,  season  of  fitness  for  use.  i\c. 
The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  trials  of 
other  kinds  of  vegetables  such  as  Cabbages  Cauli- 
flowers, Carrots,  Turnips,  Potatos,  &c.  The  early 
varieties  ought  to  be  all  grown  by  themselves,  and 
examined  in  their  season  of  perfection.    /.  Mel . 

The    term     "Herbaceous"     (see    p.    438. 
vol.    xlii.). — What    is    the    correct    or   botanical 
meaning  of  this  term  ?   It  is  well,  in  the  face  of  re- 
cent discussion,  to  have  it  authoritatively  settled. 
When  last  year  the  term  was  applied  by  me  in  a 
report  solely  to  those  plants  which  have  peren- 
nial roots  but  purely  annual  stems,  I  was  taken 
to  task  by  an  esteemed  botanist  for  not  being 
correct.        The   term,    he    said,    applied    to    all 
plants  having  soft  or  herb-like  stems,  yet  with 
perennial  roots.     Thus  he  would  include  in  the 
term  "  Herbaceous"  Pansies,  Pinks,  Carnations, 
Penstemons,  and  many  other  similar  plants  that 
are  evergreen  yet  not  woody  or  shrubby.     The 
term  admittedly  has  always  in  ordinary  accept- 
ance been  applied  to  the  section  of  hardy  .plants 
first  named.     In  Johnson's  Gardener ■'  Dieli 
the  description  is  :  "Those  perennials  whicl 
their  stems   annually  whilst  the  roots   continue* 
alive  in  the  earth."     That  seems  to  be  a  j 
cal  description.     Still,  if  it  be  incorrect, 
means  let  us  have  it  determined  by  the  li 
authoritv  once  and  for  all.     A.  D. 
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The  Florist's  Art. — While  agreeing  with 
most  of  what  F.  71/.  says  on  p.  439,  I  rannot 
help  but  think  that  he  would  defeat  the  end  he 
has  in  view  by  inaugu.ating  shows  for  exhibit- 
ing the  diffeient  classes  of  florists'  work  of 
"art"  without  first  making  a  most  drastic 
change  in  the  way  that  schedules  are  at  present 
drawn  up  and  the  way  prizes  are  awarded  by 
the  judges.  First  and  foremost,  I  would  place 
dinner-tables.  The  methods  of  arrangement 
that  one  sees  at  shows  answers  no  doubt  to  what 
is  required  by  the  schedule,  but  what  gardener 
would  dare  to  put  the  same  arrangement  upon 
the  table  of  his  employer?  I  think  schedules 
should  ask  for  a  table  arranged  and  decorated 
for  dinner,  instead  of  (as  at  present)  a  decorated 
dinner-table  with  a  space  limit.  The  decora- 
tions that  one  sees  are  generally  arranged  either 
too  high  above  the  table,  with  nothing  beneath, 
or  vice  versa.  Another  fault  is  that  most  com- 
petitors cover  the  whole  space  allotted  to  them 
without  leaving  the  spaces  required  for  such 
necessaries  to  a  dinner-table  as  candlesticks, 
dessert  dishes,  tkc.  I  would  suggest  that  there 
should  be  a  prize  offered  for  the  best-decorated 
dinner-table,  laid  as  for  dinner,  to  be  judged 
(first)  for  general  effect  as  would  be  seen  upon 
entering  the  room,  (second)  the  arrangement  of 
flowers,  lightness,  etc.,  (third)  the  effect  ob- 
tained when  seated  at  the  table.  The  effect  ob- 
tained from  this  view  should  have  great  bearing 
upon  the  awarding  of  the  prizes,  as  the  guests 
that  are  to  dine  have  to  be  in  a  sitting  position 
for  a  period  varying  from  one  to  two  hours. 
The  effect  from  this  view  should  be  a  soft,  light 
maze  of  flowers  and  foliage,  but  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  obstruct  the  view  or 
to  hinder  conversation  across  the  table.  Fur- 
ther, these  tables  should  be  judged  for  colour 
by  the  daylight  effect  only  (at  shows,  of  course), 
or  else  ask  especially  for  a  colour  suitable  for 
view  in  artificial  light.  Groups  should  be  asked 
for  in  distinct  colours,  or  arranged  for  a  certain 
purpose,  viz.,  for  drawing-room,  conservatory, 
or  winter-garden.  Tables  of  pot  plants  should 
be  shown  as  they  would  be  arranged  for  stages 
in  the  conservatory.  Gardeners  as  a  class  have 
taste;  if  not,  I  say  they  have  no  right  to  be 
gardeners.  I  do  think  they  need  opportunities 
to  study  effect  at  shows,  as  for  the  most  part 
they  are  rather  given  to  copying  too  much. 
They  need  to  "be  more  original  in  their  designs. 
Let  the  committees  of  societies  change  the  word- 
ing of  their  schedules,  give  competitors  a  free, 
hand  to  exercise  their  taste  and  discretion,  and 
we  shall  hear  less  of  lack  of  taste  and  of  the 
monotony  of  horticultural  exhibitions.  Geo.  W . 
Young,  Hampton  Manor,  Lincoln. 

In  F.   M.'s  interesting   note   on   the 


arrangement  of  cut  flowers  printed  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  for  Decemter  21,  p.  439,  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  lack  of  good  taste  that  is 
often  displayed  by  gardeners,  &c,  in  the  arrang- 
ing of  cut  flowers  for  effect,  and,  with  a  view 
to  effecting  an  improvement  in  this  direction, 
suggests  that  important  and  influential  horticul- 
tural societies  should  offer  cash  prizes,  &c,  for 
various  kinds  of  floral  arrangements.  This  is 
a  good  suggestion  on  the  part  of  F.  71/.  How- 
ever, I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  the  Shrop- 
shire Horticultural  Society  has  for  several  years 
past  offered  such  prizes,  and  the  exhibits 
annually  staged  in  competition  for  the  Society's 
liberal  prizes  are  most  artistically  arranged,  and 
afford  educational  hints  and  examples  of  the 
florist's  art  to  the  numerous  professional  and 
amateur  horticulturists  and  other  visitors  who 
attend  the  Shrewsbury  show  in  their  thousands, 
and  make  mental  notes  of  what  they  see, 
subsequently  turning  them  to  good  account. 
Referring  to  the  Shropshire  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's schedule  of  prizes  for  the  August  show  of 
1907,  I  find  that  in  15  classes  for  as  many  kinds 
of  floral  arrangements  the  Society  offered  £75. 
Two  of  the  15  classes  are  for  the  arrangement  of 
cutCSowers  suitable  for  dinner-table.  And, 
again,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  num- 
ber of  classes,  prizes  to  the  value  of  £9  15s.  are 
offered  in  the  three  classes  provided  for  collec- 
tions of  fruit,  which  collections,  it  is  stipulated, 
must  be  decorated  with  flowe.ing  or  foliage 
plants  (in  pots  not  exceeding  5  inches  in  dia- 
meter), also  cut  flowers  or  foliage  in  glass  or 
ware  are  allowed,  at  the  exhibitor's  discretion  ; 
the  floral  decorations  of  the  said  collections 
being  judged  separately,  are  awarded  prizes 
independently   of   the   merits   of  the   indivilual 


collections  of  fruit,  for  which  prizes  totalling 
£89  are  offered.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that 
£84  los.  is  offered  in  18  classes  for  floral 
arrangements,  personal  and  household  adorn- 
ment.    H.  W.  W. 

■ F.  71/.,  on  p.  439,  wrote  rather  lightly 

of  the  efforts  of  gardeners  as  decorators.  Were 
not  the  groups  of  plants  exhibited  at  the  last 
great  Shrewsbury  show  arranged  with  skill — the 
result  produced  by  the  individual  exhibitors  ex- 
cellent? These  exhibits  were  surely  something 
to  Be  proud  of,  and  were  not  merely  arranged 
to  "  occupy  the  floor."  That  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  are  made  by  exhibitors  at  the  various 
exhibitions  throughout  the  country  is  true. 
These  failures  are,  however,  not  confined  to  the 
decorator,  but  may  be  witnessed  in  other  classes 
throughout  the  exhibitions.  Respecting  the 
decorations  of  the  dinner-table  and  the  apart- 
ments in  a  private  house,  the  wishes  and  taste 
of  the  employer  must  be  studied  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Tastes  differ  as  to  what  may,  or  may 
not,  constitute  a  good  table  decoration.  C.  R., 
Herts. 

1   quite   agree    with   F.    71/.    (p.    439, 

December  21)  that  good  material  is  often  wasted 
through  want  of  taste  in  using  it.  The  great 
mistake  that  is  usually  made  is  that  too  much 
variety  is  crowded  together.  We  often  see  this 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings. 
Yet  we  also  see  some  neat  and  well-arranged 
exhibits.  The  late  Mr.  John  Wills  set  a  good 
example  when  he  started  the  fashion  of  group- 
ing special  subjects  together,  and  relieving  with 
a  good  groundwork  of  green  and  a  background 
of  tall,  feathery  Palms  and  other  foliage  ;  yet 
very  few  who  attempt  to  imitate  him  produce 
as  good  an  effect.  I  have  been  privileged  to  see 
some  of  the  work  done  by  the  leading  florists, 
and  there  is  usually  some  decided  feature  which 
strikes  the  eye  as  artistic,  being  very  different 
from  the  ordinary  flower-show  groups  or  arrange- 
ments. Gardeners  as  a  rule  have  little  practice 
in  the  decorative  art,  and  when  they  do  have  a 
special  arrangement  to  carry  out,  they  usually 
have  but  little  time  to  do  it  in.  I  believe  that 
there  are  many  gardeners  who  have  good  taste 
and  would  be  able  to  display  it  if  they  only 
had  more  practice  and  the  requisite  time  to 
carry  out  the  work  properly.  At  flower  shows 
one  never  knows  what  the  judges'  opinions  may 
be,  and  when  the  first  prize  usually  goes  to 
similar  arrangements  as  those  seen  for  at  least 
the  past  30  years,  and  any  new  or  novel  design 
is  passed,  it  does  not  encourage  exhibitors  to 
introduce  novelty.  With  cut  flowers  it  is  dif- 
ferent i  we  see  great  alterations ;  but  when  a 
gardener,  who  has  rather  stiff  fingers,  attempts 
to  make  up  a  bouquet  for  some  special  occa- 
sion, he  is  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  a 
florist  or  his  assistants,  who  are  always  in  prac- 
tice. The  worst  exhibits  that  I  have  noted  in 
competitions  during  last  season  have  been  the 
so-called  shower-bouquets.  It  is  surprising  that 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  do  not  give  a 
little  more  encouragement  to  exhibitors  of  floral 
arrangements'.  If  one  of  the  annexes  in  the 
hall  could  occasionally  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose, it  would  be  of  interest  to  most  of  those 
who  attend  the  meetings.     A.H. 

Approaching  Marriage  of  Mr.  W.  M. 
Trevor  Lawrence. — The  piblic  announce- 
ment of  the  marriage  next  month  of  the  eldest 
son  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  V.M.H., 
with  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Brigadier- 
General  Eyre  Crabbe,  C.B.,  a  distinguishel 
officer  of  the  Guards,  and  formerly  a  near 
neighbour  to  Burford  Lodge,  recalls  the  interest- 
ing coincidence  that  the  grandmothers  of  bath 
of  the  young  people  were  in  their  days  amongst 
the  best  known  exhibitors  of  plants.  The  name 
of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing  Park,  can  never 
be  omitted  in  any  history  of  the  progress  of 
horticulture  in  England,  and  her  exhibits  at  the 
once  famous  and  popular,  as  well  as  fashion- 
able, flower  shows  in  the  old  Chiswick  Gardens, 
remain  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all 
old  enough  to  remember  them.  Though  doubt- 
less then  little  dreamt  of,  how  very  fitting  has 
it  been  that  her  son,  so  ardent  an  horticulturist 
also,  should  become  not  merely  a  President  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  especially 
the  President,  under  whose  control  the  society 
has   risen   to   its   present   great   height   of   pros- 


perity and  popularity.  The  other  lady  was,  a_ 
Mrs.  Spooner,  an  equally  enthusiastic  plant 
grower  and  exhibitor  in  the  forties  of  the  past 
century  at  the  shows  of  the  old  Southampton 
and  Winchester  Horticultural  Societies.  At  that 
day,  Mrs.  Spooner's  chief  competitors — for  flower 
shows  in  those  days  mostly  comprised  pot  plants, 
and  very  limited  then  as  compared  with  to-day- 
was  the  range  of  selection  for  such  purposes — 
were  the  Rev.  Canon  Beadon,  of  North  Stoneham 
Rectory,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rashleigh,  of  Bursledon, 
and  the  Rev.  the  Warden  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege. In  my  youthful  days  I  kneyv  Mrs.  Spooner, 
as  she  very  often  paid  visits  to  the  Hill  Nur- 
sery of  Bridgewater,  Page  &  Son,  near 
Southampton,  where  my  father  was  foreman, 
and  later  in  life  when  she  married  Colonel 
Eyre  Crabbe,  a  gentleman  of  high  position  in 
the  town,  they  jointly  built  that  beautiful 
suburban  residence,  Glen  Eyre,  Bassett,  situate 
in  a  once  wild  dell.  This,  under  Mrs.  Crabbe's 
instructions,  aided  as  she  was  by  her  faith- 
ful gardener,  Mr.  Stewart,  who  still  lives 
on  the  place,  a  nonogenarian,  became  a  really 
beautiful  garden,  in  which,  perhaps,  more  freely 
than  in  any  other  such  garden  in  the  kingdom, 
Camellias  grew  and  flourished  in  the  open  as 
single  shrubs  in  beds  and  on  walls,  with  great 
luxuriance  and  beauty.  A  devoted  gardener  was 
Mrs.  Crabbe,  and  one  never  tired  of  talking 
about  the  art  or  of  describing  the  charms  of  her 
gardens.  The  late  Brigadier-General  Crabbe  was 
her  only  son  of  that  name.  He  chose  a  military 
career,  and  before  his  early  death  had  risen  to  a 
distinguished  position  in  the  British  Army.      D. 

Variety  of  Pea. — I  had  a  Pea  growing  on  the 
side  of  a  Celery  trench,  and  it  looked  like  a  Sweet 
Pea  when  it  was  in  bloom.  The  flowers  were  blue, 
with  light-blue  wings,  but  when  the  seed  pods 
formed  they  were  larger  than  those  of  American 
Wonder.  Could  any  reader  tell  me  if  he  has  had 
any  Peas  like  it  ?  The  Peas  have  a  nice  flavour, 
and  the  seeds  are  quite  distinct,  having  a  small 
streak  on  them.  I  showed  the  plants  to  several 
gardeners  and  they  told  me  they  had  not  seen  one 
like  it  before  J.Sheehan.  [You  should  have  sent 
some  for  our  inspection. — Ed.] 

Judging    Vegetables    at     Exhibitions.— 

There  is  nothing  in  the  present,  system  of  vege- 
table judging  at  shows  to  deter  young  growers 
from  competing,  except  it  be  the  young  grower 
who  thinks  he  knows  better  than  experienced 
judges  and  therefore  grumbles  when  his  exhibits 
do  not  win  prizes.  It  does  not  matter  also  whether 
vegetables  in  collections  are  judged  by  points  or 
without  pointing.  If  the  judges  be  capable 
men,  it  is  the  best  that  will  win.  When  show 
committees  require  that  collections  be  judged  by- 
points,  and  fix  the  scale  of  points  for  each 
dish  or  kind,  the  judges  have  to  do  as  instructed. 
When  such  is  the  case,  the  points  are  published 
on  the  respective  collections.  Nothing  exhibited 
in  the  show  arouses  such  interest  as  does  the 
reading  of  these  lists,  and  they  become  subjects 
of  discussion  and  criticism.  How  points  as 
maximums  should  be  granted  to  various  kinds 
of  vegetables  ma}'  be  subject  to  criticism,  but 
once  settled  by  show  committees,  they  remain 
for  the  time  being,  laws  to  both  judges  and  com- 
petitors.    D. 

The     Heating     of     Glasshouses. — As     a 

practical  grower  I  thoroughly  endorse  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's statements  (see  p.  5)  as  regards  the 
heating  of  Orchid  houses.  What  a  lot  of  worry 
and  arguments  it  would  save  growers  if  only 
they  were  all  in  the  happy  position  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander and  had  sufficient  boiler  power!  Tne 
old  theory  of  calculating  the  pipe  heating  sur- 
face is  laughed  at  by  present-day  engineers.  To 
have  what  Orchid  growers  require — that  is,  heat 
without  hot,  dry,  pipe  heat — one  must  have  more 
boiler  power  than  is  generally  provided.  A  test 
in  the  up-to-date  method  is:  take  the  pipe  sur- 
face heat  at  a  point  of  about  3  or  4  yards  away 
from  the  boiler.  If  the  return  pipe  surface  heat 
is  about  30  or  40  degrees  Fahr.  below  the  flow 
pipe  surf  ace  heat,  then  you  can  rest  assured  your 
boiler  is  sufficient,  but  if  there  is  any  greater 
difference  between  the  flow  and  return  heat,  then 
there  is  too  much  piping  for  the  boiler  to  pro- 
perly heat.  The  expert  figures  are  as  follow  :  — 
Flow  surface  heat  at  the  said  distance,  160" 
Fahr.  ;  return,  120°  to  130°  Fahr.  Growers 
have  had  a  good  time  during  this  spell  of  cold 
weather    to    test    the     power     of     their     boilers 
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thoroughly.  Most  of  our  leading  trade  firms 
and  private  growers  find  it  more  beneficial  and 
far  more  economical  to  have  slightly  more  boiler 
power  than  is  required.  Happy  is  the  grower 
who  can  rely  on  his  power  to  maintain  steady 
temperatures!  /.  Pitman,  manager  to  S.  Edgar 
6°  Co.,  Orchid  Growers,  South  Woodford. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

December   31. — Present:    Mr.    A.    E.   Bowles, 

M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  (in  the  chair)  ;   Messrs.  A. 

Worsley,  C.  H.  Hooper,  J.  W.  Odell,  and  F.  J. 

Chittenden,  hon.   secretary. 

Cankered  (?)  Rose  roots. — A  report  was  received 
from  Mr.  Gussow  concerning  the  Rose  roots 
shown  at  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  find  the  trouble  with  the  Rose  roots  is 
not  canker,  and  cannot  be  transferred  from  one 
plant  to  another.  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
canker  is  caused  (a)  by  frost ;  (b)  by  fungus ; 
(c)  by  any  other  mechanical  injury  which  tungi 
have  infested.  In  the  present  case  there  is  no 
fungus  present,  and  if  the  root  in  the  attacked 
plant  (when  repotting)  is  cut  away,  no  injury 
will  be  done  to  the  plant.  The  growth  is  no- 
thing but  a  continuous  formation  of  adventi- 
tious roots,  especially  where  the  root, is  bent  or 
injured.  New  callus  is  formed,  and  from  that 
callus  rootlets  are  everywhere  sent  out,  but  as 
the  plant  depends  on  the  root  system  of  the 
Manetti  no  use  is  made  of  these  roots,  and  they 
develop  but  little. 

Crease  bands  and  winter  moth. — Messrs.  W. 
Voss  &  Co.,  of  Millwall,  showed  specimens 
of  grease  bands  taken  from  trees  on  Mr. 
Michell's  fruit  farm,  Enfield  Highway,  covered 
with  both  male  and  female  specimens  of  winter 
moth  (cheimatobia  brumata).  The  bands  had 
been  placed  on  the  trees  in  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, and  no  other  insects  but  these  had  been 
caught  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  wee- 
vils. The  chairman  remarked  that  the  time  of 
appearance  of  this  moth  varied  greatly  with  the 
seasons,  frequently  being  found  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  October.  Grease  banding  to  be 
thoroughly  efficient  should  be  commenced  then, 
and  the  bands  should  be  kept  sticky  until  near 
the  end  of  March  in  order  to  capture  other 
species  of  a  similar  nature. 

Seed  and  soil  inoculation. — Mr.  CHITTENDEN 
gave  some  account  of  his  experiments  with  seed 
and  soil  inoculation  of  leguminous  crops. 

Double  Anemone  blanda. — Rev.  Canon  Ella- 
combe  sent  buds  of  this  beautiful  form,  which 
has  occurred  in  his  garden,  remarking  that  it 
is  the  first  Anemone  to  show  buds  this  season. 


LINNEAN    SOCIETY. 

December  19. — A  general  meeting  was  held 
on  the  above  date,  Prof.  W.  A.  Herdman, 
F.R.S.  (President),  in  the  chair.  Dr.  G.  Arch- 
dall  Reid  read  his  paper,  communicated  bv  Sir 
Ray  Lankester,  K.C.B,  F.R.S. ,  F.L.S.  "On 
Mendelism  and  Sex,"  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstract :  — 

Species  are  adaptional  forms  which  have 
arisen  under  the  operation  of  Natural  Selection. 
The  evidence  is  plain  that,  speaking  generally, 
variability  is  controlled  and  regulated  by 
Natural  Selection ;  therefore  variability  itself 
is,  in  a  real  sense,  an  adaptation.  Nearly  all 
variations  are  spontaneous,  as  is  proved  by  a 
mass  of  evidence  afforded  by  human  beings ; 
Natural  Selection  builds  solely  on  spontaneous 
variations.  When  selection  ceases  as  regards 
any  character,  that  character  tends  to  retro- 
gress ;  therefore  retrogressive  variations  tend  to 
predominate  over  progressive  variations.  This 
tendency  to  retrogression  is  very  useful,  and 
has  played  an  immense  part  in  adapting  species 
to  their  environments.  The  author  then  touched 
upon  blended  and  alternative  inheritance;  fluc- 
tuations and  mutations ;  differences  between 
Artificial  and  Natural  Selection  ;  and  differences 
in  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  sexual  and  un- 
sexual  characters.  The  mode  of  reproduction 
of  'mutation  tends  to  resemble  that  of 
sexual    characters ;     when     conjugation    occurs 


there  is  an  appearance  of  alternative  inheri- 
tance as  regards  both  sexual  characters 
and  mutations,  but  it  is  an  appearance  only. 
The  evidence  is  plain  that  there  is  only  alter- 
native reproduction  combined  with  latency  of 
one  alternative  and  patency  of  the  other,  and 
actual  blending  between  the  patent  character  of 
one  individual  and  the  latent  character  of  the 
other,  therefore  blending  is  universal.  This  ten- 
dency owing  to  the  predominance  and  pre- 
potency of  retrogressive  characters  tends  to 
cause  retrogression  on  cessation  of  selections, 
and  this  is  the   function   of  sex. 

The    next    General    Meeting    will   be   held    on 
Thursday,   January   16,   at   8   p.m. 

Papers. 

1.  Mr.  Arthur  W.    Sutton,   F.L.S.— Brassica 
crosses,  illustrated  by  lantern-slides. 

2.  The  same. — Notes  on  Wild  Types  of  Tuber- 
bearing  Solanums,  illustrated  by  lantern-slides. 

3.  Mr.    S.   T.    Dunn,   F.L.S.— Revision  of  the 
genus   Illigera,   Blume. 

4.  Mr.  Bunzo  Hayata. — New  Coniferae  of  For- 
mosa. 

Exhibition. 
Mr.     A.     P.     Young,     F.L.S. — Lantern-slides 
showing   stages  of    soil-denudation    consequent 
upon  removal  of  forests. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

December    19.  —  Committee    present  :     Messrs. 

E.  Ashworth,   R.   Ashworth,  C.  Parker,  A.  War- 
burton,  H.   H.   Smith,   P.  Smith,  Z.   A.    Ward, 

F.  Sander,  A.  J.  Keeling,   J.  Walmsley,   E.  Shill, 
J.  Cypher,  F.  Ashton,  P.  Weathers  (hon.  sec). 

Fifteen  good  groups  of  plants  were  shown  at 
this  meeting,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  best  ever 
held  by  the  society. 

H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rainhill  (gr.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan), staged  a  charming  group  of  Cypripediums  ; 
all  the  plants  were  beautifully  fresh  and  well 
grown.  Cypripedium  x  Thalia  var.  "  Mrs. 
Francis  Wellesley  "  was  awarded  a  First  Class 
Certificate— it  is  a  beautiful  hybrid  ;  C.  X  Thalia 
var.  gigantea  received  a  similar  award  ;  C.  x 
Hitchensiae  var.  Eva,  C.  x  Mons.  de  Curte  (Rann 
Lea  variety),  C.  x  Archimedes  (Rann  Lea  variety). 
C.  X  Rita,  C.  x  Evelyn,  and  C.  x  Actseus  var. 
Cecil,  received  Awards  of  Merit.  A  Silver-gilt 
Medal   was  awarded  to  the  group. 

Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr. 
Weatherby),  made  a  nice  display  of  some  well- 
grown  Odontoglossums,  Laeho-Cattleyas,  &c, 
which  relieved  somewhat  the  sameness  of  the 
numerous  Cypripedium  groups.  Odontoglossum 
crispum  "Rose  Queen."  O.  x  amabile  var. 
Queen  of  Spain,  and  O.  X  Jasper  (O.  x  amabile 
X  O.  crispum)  were  voted  Awards  of  Merit.  A 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  group. 

Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  received 
a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  small,  but  interesting  group 
of  plants,  chiefly  varieties  and  hybrids  of  Cypri- 
pedium. 

J.  Leemann,  Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr.  Mr 
Smith),  gained  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  miscellaneous 
group  of  plants,  some  good  Odontoglossums, 
hybrid  Laelias  and  Cypripediums  being  noticed. 
Cypripedium  insigne  var.  Apollo  was  given  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Messrs.  Keeling  &  Sons,  Westgate  Hill,  Brad- 
ford, was  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  good 
group. 

J.  H.  Craven,  Esq  ,  Keighley  (gr.  Mr.  Corney), 
obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of  Cypri- 
pediums. Awards  of  Merit  were  given  to  Cypri- 
pedium insigne  giganteum,  Heaton  variety,  C. 
X  Evelyn  Ames,  Craven's  variety,  and  C.  X  Cra- 
venianum  :  a  First-Class  Certificate  was  awarded 
to  C.  x  Archimedes,  "  Craven's  variety." 

Mr.  W.  Bolton,  Orchid  grower,  Warrington, 
made  a  magnificent  display  with  25  beautiful 
specimens  of  Cypripedium  insigne  var.  Sanderae, 
each  plant  carrying  8  or  10  flowers.  (Silver  Medal. | 
Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a  good 
group,  in  which  were  Cattleyas,  various  hy- 
brids, and  some  good  Cypripediums.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  sent  an 
interesting  group  of  Cypripediums. 

G.  Shorland  Ba:.l,  Esq.,  Burton,  Westmore- 
land (gr.  to  Mr.  Herdman),  staged  an  extensive 
group  of  Cypripediums.  C.  X  beechense  var. 
superbum,  a  good  form,  was  awarded  a  First 
Class  Certificate.  Awards  of  Merit  were  voted 
to  C.  Prospero  var.  majus,  C.   X   Leeanum  var. 


Ballae,  C.  X  Herdmani,  C.  X  Thomas  Mills,  and 
C.  X  Hera  var.  Madelinei.  A  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  for  the  group. 

Mr.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham,  received  an  Award 
of  Merit  for  Cypripedium  x  Hitchensiae  var. 
magnificum.  He  also  exhibited  Odontoglossum 
crispum  var.  Mrs.  A.  Warburton. 

A.  Warburton,  Est].,  Haslingden  (gr.  Mr. 
Dalgleish),  staged  a  very  fine  group  of  Cypri- 
pediums in  the  "Sander  Cup"  competition.  In 
addition  to  confirming  a  large  number  of  previous 
awards  the  following  new  ones  were  given  :  — 
Awards  of  Merit  to  C.  x  Actaeus,  Warburton's 
var.,  C.  x  Hitchensiae  var.  Baroness,  C.  X  Adam, 
C.  x  Marjorie  var.,  C.  insigne  alba  var.  War- 
burtonianum,  C.  X  Bertie,  C.  x  Harold,  C. 
insigne  var.  "  Etendard."  (Silver-Gilt  Medal  for 
group.) 

S  Gratrix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.  Mr. 
Shill),  received  a  First-Class  Certificate  for  Cypri- 
pedium x  Fulshawense,  West  Point  variety,  and  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  C    x  Annie  Carter. 

Mr.  W.  Shackleton,  Bradford,  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  Odontoglossum  crispum  var. 
Mont  Blanc,  a  fine  white  variety. 

J  Macartney,  Esq.,  Bolton  (gr.  Mr  Holmes), 
received  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  miscellaneous  group. 
and  a  Bronze  Medal  for  Cypripediums.  Laelia 
anceps  Amesiana,  Temple's  variety,  and  Cypri- 
pedium x  Mons.  de  Curte,  Hey  House  variety, 
received  Awards  of  Merit. 

E.  Rogerson,  Esq  ,  Didsbury  (gr.  Mr.  Price), 
received  Awards  of  Merit  for  Laelio-Cattleya  x 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Astor  and  Cypripedium  X  William 
Hughes. 

Mr.  C.  Parker,  Preston,  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  Cypripedium  x  Fernbankense,  a  pretty 
hybrid. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  good  group  of 
Cypripediums.     P.  II'. 


BRITISH  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
December  31.— At  the  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive council  on  the  above  date,  nine  new 
members  were  elected,  making  1,128  since  the 
establishment  of  the  association.  The  Secre- 
tary reported  that  the  last  issue  of  the  B.C. A. 
Journal  had  been  posted  to  every  member  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  design  for  members' 
certificate  was  adopted,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will 
be  ready  for  issue  in  a  few  weeks.  The  report 
of  the  Richmond  and  District  branch  for  the 
past  year  was  received,  and  will  be  printed  in 
the  next  issus  of  the  Journal.  Gardeners  are 
reminded  that  the  B.G.A.  is  confined  to  quali- 
fied gardeners  only,  and  that  new  members  may 
join  at  any  time,  provided  their  credentials  are 
up  to  the  required  standard.  Forms  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  B.G.A.,  Talbot 
Villa,   Isleworth,   W.     /.    W. 


©btiuarjj. 

Arnold  Moss. — We  regret  to  hear  of  the 
death  on  January  1  of  Mr.  Arnold  Moss,  head 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Jacob  Wrench  &  Sons 
until  the  business  was  sold  in  1905.  Since  that 
time  the  late  Mr.  Moss  and  his  son,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Moss,  have  traded  as  A.  &  E.  Moss  at  46,  King 
William  Street,  London.  Deceased,  who  was 
63  years  of  age,  will  be  remembered  by  many 
of  our  readers  as  having  helped  the  gardening 
charities  on  every  possible  opportunity.  He 
was  a  frequent  speaker  at  the  festival  dinners 
of  both  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  and  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[Cortespondents  are  requested  /■>  write  the  names  of  persona 
and  places  as  legibly   as  possible.     No  charge    is 

made  for  these  announcements,  but  if  a  small  contribute  n 
issent,  to  be  placed  in  our  collecting  Box  /or  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan    Fund,    it    will    be   thankfully   received^   and    an 

acknowledgment  made  in    these  columns.] 

Mr.  Geo.  D.  Lillev,  previously  Gardener  to  the  late  Lady 
Georgeina  Shakerley,  at  Moreton  Hall,  Congleton, 
Cheshire,  and  recently  with  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester, 
as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Park-Yates,  Ince  Hall,  Chester. 

Mr.  C.  Green,  late  Gardener  to  E,  A.  Hankev,  Esq., 
Norton  House,  Lacock,  Wilts.,  as  Gardener  to  G. 
Longhurst,  Esq.,  Latimer  Road,  Headington,  Oxford. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Taylor,  for  the  past  5t  years  Foreman  at  St. 
Audries,  Bridgwater,  as  Gardener  to  Sir  Walter  J. 
Tkevelyan,  at  Nettlecombe  Court,  Taunton, 
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THE     WEATHER. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HEKTS. 

Week  ending  January  8. 

A  very  sudden  change  in  the  temperature.  -The  recent  cold 

,  od  lasted  from  December  26  until  January  6,  or  for  12 

|    days.     During  the  greater  part  of  that  tune  the  day  tempera- 

;     tures  vvereabout  as  low  as  would  be  seasonable  in  the  coldest 

I     part  of  the  night.     Only  the  last  four  nights  were  in  any  way 

1    exceptionally  cold,  but  on  the  coldest  of  these  the  exposed 

I    thermometer  registered  ■&"  of  frost.    A  remarkably  sudden 

tange  in  temperature  then  took  place.     For  instance,  the 

lowesl  trading  in  the  thermometer  screen  on  the  night  of  the 

I   fith  was  15°,  and  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  following  day  the 

temperature  Was  49l— a  difference  of  3JT— the  greatest  range 

in  temperature  in  any  one  day  that  I  have  yet  recorded  here 

in  January.    Owing  to  the  absence  of  snow  at  the  time,  the 

temperature  of  the   ground  fell  to  37"  at  2  feet  deep,  and 

33°  at  1  foot  deep.    After  a  dry   period   lasting  a  fort- 

I   night  there  occurred  during  the  night  of  the  7th  inst.   an 

I    exceptionally  heavy  fall  of  rain  and  snow.     The  aggregate 

depth  of  this  fall  (including  rain  and  melted    snow)    was 

l    li  inch,  which  is  the  heaviest  fall  in  any  night  or  day  since 

June,  ,1906.    On  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  ground  was 

covered  with  snow  to  the  average  depth  of  2J  inches.    This 

!    is  the  first  time  the  ground  has  been  completely  covered 

!    with  snow  this  winter.    The  sun   shone  on  an  average  for 

I   2  hours  47  minutes  a  day,  which  is  nearly  twice  the  average 

duration  at  this  period  of  the  year.  The  winds  were,  as  a  rule, 

moderately  high,  and  for  the  first  five  days  came  from  some 

'   point  between  north  and  east.   The  mean  amount  of  moisture 

in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for 

•  hat  hour  by  as  much  as  eight  per  cent.    The  last  Rose 

bloom  of  the  year  was  destroyed  by  frost  on  the  5th,  which 

'   is  23  days  later  than  the  average  date  of  its  destruction  in  the 

previous  22  years,  and  10  days  later  than  last  year. 

Month  of  December. 
Remarkably  warm  and  very  wet.— This  was  the  warmest 
1  December  for  seven  years.    In  fact,  during  the  first  25  days 
there  did  not  occur  a  single  cold  day  and  only  a  tew  cold 
nights.     The  highest  temperature  registered  in  the  thermo- 
!  meter  screen  was  56°,  the  highest  in  December  for  19  years, 
and  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer  showed 
12°  of  frost,  which  is  also  a  remarkable  high  extreme  mini- 
mum reading  for  the  month.     Rain  or  snow  fell  on  as  many 
as  20  days,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  nearly  four  inches,  which 
is.lj  inch  in  excess  of  the  December  average.    On  no  occa- 
sion was  the  ground  completely  covered  with  snow.     The 
i  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  I  hour  12  minutes  a  day,  which 
'■  is  about -the  average  duration  for  the  month.    The  winds 
I  were,  as  a  rule,  moderately  high,  and  on  the  one  very  windy 
day  the  mean  velocity  for  the  windiest  hour. was  28  miles- 
direction  W.N.W.,  making  this  the  highest  wind  since  July 
1901,  or  for  seven  years.     The  average  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  2  per  cent,  below 
a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour. 

The  Year,  1907. 
I  Rather  paid  and  dry  with  an  average  amount  of  sunshine. 
"The  mean  temperature  of  the  past  year  was  slightly  below 
,the  average  for  the  previous  22  years.  The  last  four  months 
of  the  year  were  all  moderately  warm,  but  in  the  previous 
eight  months  there  occurred  only  one  unusually  warm 
month,  and  that  was  March.  On  no  occasion  did  the 
temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen  rise  above  78° — 
Snaking  this  the  lowest  extreme  maximum  since  1890,  or  for 
17  years.  The  lowest  reading  registered  by  the  thermometer 
exposed  on  the  lawn  was  14°,  which  is  the  highest  extreme 
'minimum  temperature  since  1898,  or  for  nine  years.  The 
£otal  rainfall  fell  short  of  the  average  for  the  previous  51 
)yeurs  by  {  inch.  The  only  months  in  which  the  fall  of  rain 
exceeded  the  average  were  April,  May,  October,  and 
December.  Taking  the  year  as  a  whole  there  was  an  average 
record  of  .sunshine.  The  sunniest  months  of  the  year  vere 
March  and  September,  these  being  brighter  than  any  of  the 
summer  months. 

;    Our  Underground  Water  Supply.  ' 

The  total  rainfall  for  the  last  three  months  has  exceeded 
(lie  average  for  the  same  period  in  the  previous  51  years  by 
23  inches,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  excess  of  61,300  gallons 
on  each  acre  in  this  district.  Last  year  at  the  same  time 
there  was  an  excess  of  90,490  gallons  per  acre.  E.  M.t 
Berkhamsted,  January  8,  1908. 


Adi>ress  :  /.'N.     The  correct  address  is  Royal 
j    Horticultural    Hall,    Vincent     Square,     West- 
minster, London,  S.W. 

Ai  i  vi'oDES-:  F.  W.J.  We  cannot  recommend  any- 
l'i  iter  insecticides  for  use  against  the  "Snowy 
rly  "  br  "  White  fly  of  Tomatos  "  than  vaporis- 

'  ing  with  a  nicotine  preparation,  or  fumigating 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas. 

Botanic  Gardens:  5.,  Threlfall.  If  you  refer  in 
your  letter  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  you  to  obtain  employ- 
ment there  until  you  have  acquired  more  experi- 
ence.    You  had  better   get   a  place  in   a   good 

I  private  garden,  and  when  approaching  20  years 
of  age  apply  to  the  Curator,  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  for  a  form  of  application  for  employment. 

Count  it  v  Gentlemen's  Association  :  Enquirer. 
Apply  to  the  secretary  of  this  association  at 
21  &  25,  St.  James  Street,   London,  S.W. 


Gardener's  Notice  :  IF.  E.B.  It  is  customary 
for  head  gardeners  to  receive  one  month's  notice 
before  terminating  employment. — A.  J.  It  is 
doubtful  if  you  could  successfully  claim  more 
than  a  week's  notice,  assuming  you  have  no 
agreement  on  this  matter. 

Gas  Lime  :  W .  T.  G.  (1)  The  best  time  to  a;  ply 
gas  lime  is  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter,  so 
that  it  may  get  well  incorporated  with  the  soil 
before  the  time  for  sowing  crops  in  the  spring. 
Two  tons  per  acre  may  with  safety  be  applied. 
Gas  lime  should  always  be  exposed  to  the  air 
for  about  a  month  before  digging  in,  in  order 
that  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  escape, 
as  this  gas  is  injurious  to  plant  life.  The  action 
of  the  air  on  the  gas  lime  is  to  convert  the  origi- 
nal substance  into  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum).- 
(2)  Light  soils  are  generally  deficient  in 
organic  matter  or  humus,  consequently  there 
is  but  little  material  for  the  gas  lime  to  work 
upon.  Gas  lime,  like  ordinary  quick  lime; 
combines  with  substances  al.eady  in  the  soil 
and  renders  them'  soluble  and  useable  by. 
plants.  Lime  is  not  a  plant-food  in  itself,  yet 
it  is  a  most  important  element  of  plant-'ood, 
because  it  converts  the  insolub'e  and  otherwise 
unusable  food  into  an  assimilable  form  that 
crops  can  take  up.  (3)  Ordinary  quick  lime 
or  ground  burnt  lime  acts  in  the  same  way 
as  gas  lime;  they  all  tend  to  check  the  acidity 
of  the  soil ;  they  assist  in  forming  soluble 
phosphates  and  nitrates ;  they  encourage  a 
low,  compact  growth  and  increased  fruitful- 
ness  in  plants. 

Manure  for  Sweet  Peas:  Amtrsham.  (1)  A 
manure  to  be  recommended  for  Sweet  Peas  is 
one  consisting  of  three  parts  of  super-phos- 
phate and  two  parts  of  bone  meal  mixed  to- 
gether, sown  at  the  rate  of  6  ozs.  per  square 
yard,  and  dug  in  a  month  previous  to  sowing 
the  seed.  If  the  soil  is  poor  in  humus  matter,  a 
small  dressing  of  good  stable  manure  may  be 
dug  in  previous  to  the  application  of  the  arti- 
ficials.. The  dung  should  be  dug  in  deeply.  (2) 
Horse-hoof  slippings  are  a  valuable  source  of 
nitrogen,  as  they  contain  from  14  to  15  per 
cent,  of  that  element.  When  added  to  the  soil, 
they  very  gradually  decompose,  and  thus  form 
a  slowly  acting  and  lasting  manure.  They  are 
extremely  useful  for  digging  into  a  vine  bor- 
der ;  they  can  with  advantage  be  used  in  pot- 
ting up  Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  Chrysan- 
themums, Tomatos,  &c.  .  Use.  about  half-a-, 
pound  of  the  clippings  to  1  cwt.  of  soil. 

Linnean  Society  :  /.  L.  If  you  wish  to  be- 
come a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  you  should  ad; 
dress  an  application  for  particulars  to  the 
Secretary,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly, 
London,  W. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Vines  :  E.  G.  R.S-A.  II.  After 
scraping  off  the  loose  bark  that  would  afford 
hiding  places  for  this  or  any  other  pest,  the  canes 
may  be  dressed  with  the  following  mixture, 
Take  one  part  coal  tar  and  six  parts  clay  ;  dry 
the  clay  and  powder  it  so  that  it  may  be  passed 
through  a  J  in.  sieve.  Work  the  tar  and  clay 
thoroughly  together,  adding  sufficient  boiling 
water  to  make  the  mixture  of  the  consistency  of 
paint.  The  "  paint  "  should  be  smeared  over- 
the  canes,  filling  all  the  crevices,  but  avoiding 
coating  the  buds  themselves.  Keep  the  mixture 
well  stirred  during  the  entire  process  of  applica- 
tion. Another  and  stronger  dressing,  which  is 
not  recommended  for  use  on  the  same  plants 
year  after  year,  is  that. known  as  the  caustic 
wash,  which  is  composed  as  follows:  Caustic 
soda  (70  per  cent  ),  1  lb.  ;  potassium  carbonate 
(80  per  cent),  1  lb. ;  soft  soap,  10  ozs.  ;  water, 
10  gallons.  The  soda  and  potash  should  be 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  soap,  having  pre- 
viously been  dissolved  in  hot  water,  added  to  the 
solution,  afterwards  making  up  the  quantity  to 
10  gallons  The  dressing  recommended  by  Mr. 
Coomber  in  his  Calendar  on  "Fruits  under 
Glass,"  on  p.  7  in  the  last  issue,  may  also  be 
safely  applied  for  the  extermination  of  mealy 
bug.  You  should  read  the  weekly  Calendars 
regularly. 

Narcissus  near  Pine  Trees  :  /.  Moore. 
Whether  or  not  Narcissus  will  prove  perma- 
nently successful  "  in  grass  or  borders  on 
which  the  needles  of  Pine  trees  are  constantly 
falling"  will  largely  depend  upon  the  nmii  er 
of  the  trees  and  the  amount  or  density  of  the 
shade    imparted    by    thsm.     The    bulbs    will 


also  be  affected  by  the  dryness  or  wetness  o£ 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing.  Gener- 
ally, however,  where  the  soil  is  f  tvuurable  to 
the  development  of  the  bulbs,  and  sufficient 
air  and  light  reaches  the  plants  during  the  r 
season  of  growth,  the  bulbs  succeed  well.  In- 
stances occur  to  us  where  the  bulbs  planted 
years  ago  in  "  rides  "  and  "  drives"'  through 
a  wood,  many  acres  of  which  are  of  the  Coisi- 
can  Pine,  are  eminently  successful,  and  they 
grow  well  and  flower  freely.  In  such  circum- 
stances the.  soil  should  be  moist  clciy.  It  is 
another  matter  altogether  where  the  bulbs 
have  been  planted  near  to  large  trees  grow- 
ing in  light  and  over-drained  soil.  If  jour 
soil  is.  cool  in  summer,  and  of  good  depth, 
you  have  not  much  to  fear.  The  growth  and 
flowering  of  the  plants  in  the  coming  spring 
will  be  your  best  guide.  You  give  us  no  idea 
of  the  length  of 'time  the  bulbs  have  been 
planted  or  what  measure  of  success  has  in 
the  past  been  attained. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants. — We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  hut  they  must  hear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  of 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  requited  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  neatly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  15y 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Fruits:  Warner.  Apple  Malster. —  W.E.  II'. 
Apple  White  Westling 

Plants:  J.  E.  1,  Pteris  cretica  cristata  ;  2, 
P.  serrulata  ;  3,  Davallia  Mooreana. — L.G.P. 
Ornithogalum  lacleum.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
it  came  from  South  Africa  in  the  manner  you 
describe.  —  E.  C.  Ornithogalum  lacteum. — 
A.  T.  1,  Oncidium  barbatum;  2,  Oncidium 
pubes ;  3,  Stelis  micrantha ;  4,  Ada  auran- 
tiaca ;  5,  Odontoglossum  Lindleyanum  ;  6, 
Odontoglossum  Adrianae.— R.  S.  H.  1,  Pteris 
tremula;  2,  Pteris  hastata;  3,  Selaginella 
Wildenovii ;  4,  Helxine  Solierolii. 

Sulphate  :  W.  F.  Chemicals  used  in  photography 
are  as  a  rule  not  to  be  recommended  as  plant- 
foods  as  some  of  them  are  decidedly  injurious, 
the  exception  being  in  the  case  of  ammonium 
chloride  which  contains  the  same  amount  of 
nitrogen  as  ammonium  sulphate,  namely.  21  i 
per  cent.,  but  the  cost  of  ammonium  chloride 
prevents  it  being  used  as  manure.  The  price  is 
from  20s.  to  24s.  per  cwt  wholesale.  We  cannot 
recommend  particular  firms  "who "are  wholesale 
sellers  of  manures.  The  present  wholesale 
price  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  lis.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  basic 
slag  3s.  per  cwt.  ;    ground  lime  Is.  Gd.  per  cwt. 

'  Sulphate  of  soda  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a 
manure  for  general  use,  most  soils  contain' 
sufficient  of  this  element.  Sulphate  of  potash, 
is  much  to  be  preferred,  the  cost  is  10s.  per  o\  t.- 
Manunal  applications  suitable  to  heavy  soils  will- 
depend  upon  the  crops  to  be  grown.  For  flow- 
ering plants,  superphosphate,  basic  slag,  lime 
and  bone-meal  from  3  to  5  cwts.  per  acre  of 
either  may  be  used,  to  be  dug  in  during  winter 
or  early  spring.  For  vegetables,  superphosphate 
4  cwt.,  and  ground  lime  1  cwt.  per  acre,  mixed 
together  and  dug  in  before  planting,  or  6  cwt. 
basic  slag  may  be  used.  Nitrate  of  soda  2  cwts. 
per  acre  may  be  sown  when  the  crops  are  able  to 
take  it  up,  about  March.  For  lawns  on  heavy 
soil  use  superphosphate  3  cwt.  and  ground  lime 
l.cwt.  per  acre,  to  be  sown  in  early  spring,  and 
1  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  acre  in  March. 
Basic  slag  encourages  too  much  white  clover  to 
make  it  valuable  for  lawns.  4  cwts.  of  manure 
per  acre  is  equivalent  to  2Jlb.  per  square  rod  or 
perch  and  1|  oz.  per  square  yard. 

Communications  Received.— H.  &  Son  -W.  S.  (Photo- 
graDh)-F.  D.-T.  W.-E.  J.  C.-J.  O'B.  -  R.  H.  M.- 
E.  F.-L.  K.,  Yokohama— J.  V.,  Haarlem -C.  L.— A.  C— 
W.— Subscriber— R.  D.,  Cape  Town— Taplow— J.  W.  B., 
Australia— T..  F.-G.  D.  R.-J.  B.  A.-I-.  r,.-A.  H.  A.- 
G.  P.— F.  S.— H.,  Parr— A.  II. -H.  Y.,  Chepstow— York- 
shire Gardener— J.  Morison— W.  T.— S.  A.-S.  B.  M.— 
J.J.  W.-W.  A.  C— T.  Lewis  -G.  W.— H.  J.  W.  -G.  M.  C. 
— G.  W.— H.  J.  W.— G.   Forrest  (Photograph) -W.  B. 
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SPARTINA   TOWNSENDII. 

GIVING  evidence  some  time  ago  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Land  Ero- 
sion, Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  called 
attention  to  the  rapid  spreading  of  a  grass 
on  the  mudbanks  of  the  Hampshire  coast. 
According  to  him,  it  was  accidentally  intro- 
duced from  the  Argentine  not  many  years 
ago  and  locally  known  as  Rice  Grass  or  Sea 
Rice.  It  was  a  rapid  grower,  overrunning 
mudbanks  which  had  been  hitherto  bare 
and  exposed,  solidifying  and  raising  them,. 
The  area  covered  by  the  grass  was  esti- 
mated at  6,ooo  to  8,ooo  acres.  The  matter 
was  submitted  to  the  Director  of  the 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew,*  and  sub- 
sequently I  was  invited  to  investigate  the 
subject  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  Hav- 
ing during  the  last  few  months  paid  a  num- 
ber of  visits  to  various  points  on  the  Hamp- 
shire coast  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  study 
the  question  in  the  field,  I  propose  to  give 
here  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the   grass  and   the   present   extension  of   its 


area,  adding  at  the  same  time  a  short  tech- 
nical paragraph  for  those  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  grass  and  the 
allied  species  which  occur  along  with  it. 

The   grass    which    Lord    Montagu    had    in 
view   is  Spartina  Townsendii,  a  member  of 


•See   the  arlicle    on    "  Mudbinding    Grasses"    in    Kew 
Bulletin,  1<J07,  No.  5,  pp.  190-197. 


Fig.  17.— spai:tina  stricta. 
§  natural  size. 

i 

a  genus  numbering  about  iS  species, 
mostly  natives  ,.|  America.  With  few  excep- 
tions, they  inhabit  sea  marshes  and  muddy 
foreshores,  undei  fa\  >urable  conditions  cover- 
ing hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  acres. 
Four  species  are  known  to  occur  in  Europe 
(see  map,  fig.  20).  Two,  S.  juncea  and  S. 
alternifiora,  were  introduced  from  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  America,  probably  during  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century.  S.  juncea  is  confined 
to  the  western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  other,  S.  alternifiora,  was  discovered 
by  Loiseleur  in  the  estuary  of  the  River  Adour 
near  Bayonne  in  1803,  and  then  in  1S29  by 
Borrer  in  the  Itchen  River  near  Southamp- 
ton. A  very  complete  account  of  it  as  it  ap- 
peared there  in  1S36  was  given  by  Bromf  eld.t 
It  has  since  then  spread  to  seme  distance 
north  of  Northam  Bridge  in  the  Itchen  River 
and  to  the  Southampton  Water  as  far  as  the 
Titchfield  River  on  the  eastern,  and  from 
Hythe  to  Redbridge  on  the  western  bank 
and  from  there  to  Millbrook.  In  France  the 
grass  has  extended  its  area  over  a  coast  line 
of  about  25  miles  from  Capbreton  (Landes) 
to  the  estuary  of  the  Bidassoa  River. 

t  Bromfield  in  Hooker's  Companion  to  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  Vol.  1,  pp.  254-2G3,  partly  reprinted  in  Kew 
bulletin,  I.e. 


Of  the  three  remaining  species,  one,  S. 
stricta  (fig.  18)  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time  (since  1629),  and  is  beyond  doubt  truly 
indigenous  in  Europe.  It  is  found  in  England 
along  the  east  coast  from  southern  Lin- 
colnshire to  the  Thames  and  on  the  south 
coast  from  Chichester  to  the  Solent.  On  the 
Continent  it  occurs  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  the  estuary  of  the  Schelde  to  near  Gib- 
raltar, and  in  a  detached  area  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic.  A  continuation  of  the  Atlantic 
area  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Morocco  from 
Tangier  to  Mogador.  The  other  two  species 
are  S.  Nevrautii  and  S.  Townsendii.  S. 
Neyrautii  was  discovered  by  Neyraut  near 
Hendaye  in  the  estuary  of  the  Bidassoa  River 
about  15  years  ago,  and  was  described  by 
Foucaud  (1894),  wno  suggested  that  it  was 
a  hybrid  between  S.  alternifiora  and  S. 
stricta,  among  which  it  is  found  growing. 

S.  Townsendii  (fig.  iS,  see  also  map, 
fig.  19)  was  first  recorded  by  the  brothers 
II.  and  J.  Groves  in  1879  from  Hythe 
in  the  Southampton  Water;  but  we  have 
evidence  that  it  existed  (here  as  early 
as  1S70.  According  to  the  brothers  Groves, 
it  was  already  in  the  'seventies  rather  com- 
mon on  both  sides  of  Hythe  Pier.  This  for 
years  remained  the  only  station.     In    1883   it 


Fig.  18. — spartina  townsendii. 

J  natural  size. 

had  not  yet  travelled  beyond  Cracknore  Hard 
(two  miles  north  of  Hythe).  In  the  Isle  of 
Wight  it  was  observed  in  1893  (Yarmouth) 
and     1895    (Medina    River) ;    but    nearly    all 
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other  first  records  date  from  1900  or  after. 
To  what  extent  it  has  spread  during  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years  can  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  map.  The  area  thus  con- 
quered by  the  aggressive  newcomer  extends 
at  present  over  a  coast  line  the  extreme  points 
of  which  are  over  50  miles  distant.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  trace  the  advance  in  detail ;  a 
few  instances  may  suffice.  In  1893  Linton 
found  "several  strong  patches"  of  it  near 
Yarmouth  on  the  road  leading  from  that  place 
to  Freshwater.  To-day  it  completely  covers 
the  mudbanks  in  the  River  Yar;  it  invades 
the     adjoining     marshland,     and     scattered 


marshes  and  mudflats  between  Hurst  Castle, 
Milford,  and  Keyhaven ;  but  in  1905  it  was 
"plentiful  and  evidently  rapidly  increasing." 
On  the  roadstead  of  Poole  Harbour  a  single 
small  clump  was  discovered  by  Mausel- 
Pleydell  in  1899.  Six  years  later  Riddlesdale 
found  it  "in  some  quantity  "  by  the  fever 
hospital  at  Poole,  whereas  Mr.  W.  J.  God- 
dard  describes  it  in  a  letter  to  Col.  Prain, 
dated  October  8  of  last  year,  as  occurring  in 
hundreds  of  big  clumps  all  around  the  har- 
bour on  nearly  every  mudflat. 

To  explain  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
grass  three  theories  suggest  themselves.     It 


to  him,  the  latter  was  a  hybrid  of  the  for- 
mula S.  alternifiora  x  stricta,  whilst  S. 
Townsendii  was  S.  stricta  X  alternifiora. 
Two  circumstances  lend  considerable  strength 
to  that  view ;  first,  the  fact  that  S.  Neyrautii 
as  well  as  S.  Townsendii  actually  combine  not 
a  few  of  the  distinctive  morphological  and 
anatomical  characters  of  the  supposed 
parent  species,  and,  secondly,  their  occurrence 
just  in  the  two — and  the  only  two — parts  of 
the  world  where  S.  alternifiora  and  S.  stricta 
have  met,  namely,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  in  the  Southampton  Water.  This 
coincidence     is    very     remarkable     and     has 
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FlG.    19. — MAP    SHOWING   THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    SPARTINA.      S.    STRICTA    ( =   STILL    PRESENT, =   NOW    EXTINCT), 

S.  TOWNSENDII    ( X ),   S.    ALTERNIFLORA    ( ),    ON    THE   COAST   OF    SUSSEX,    HAMPSHIRE,   AND   THE    ISLE    OF   WIGHT. 


clumps  may  be  seen  as  far  up  as  Freshwater 
Church.  A  few  years  ago,  Lord  Montagu 
assures  me,  there  was  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
Beaulieu  River;  now  it  predominates  every- 
where to  beyond  Buckler's  Hard,  to  quote 
from  a  manuscript  report  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ray- 
ner,  of  Southampton,  "  not  only  fringing  the 
water,  but  running  along  every  dyke,  filling 
every  pool  and  invading  the  broad  borders  of 
marshland,"  and  its  advanced  posts  stand 
within  half  a  mile  of  Beaulieu  village.  In 
1895  and  1896,  so  Cosmo  Melvill  tells  us, 
there   was   none  of   the  grass  visible  on   the 


may,  like  S.  alternifiora,  have  been  intro- 
duced, as  Lord  Montagu  thinks;  but  so  far 
no  Spartina  corresponding  to  S.  Townsendii 
has  been  found  in  America;  or  it  may  have 
originated  by  way  of  mutation.  It  could  only 
have  sprung  from  S.  stricta  which  formerly 
occurred  in  Southampton  Water;  but  S. 
stricta  is  little  given  to  variation,  and  the 
differences  are  not  of  a  character  to  s-upport 
this  theory.  There  is  finally  the  hypothesis 
of  the  hybrid  origin  of  S.  Townsendii.  This 
idea  is  not  new ;  it  was  suggested  by  Fou- 
caud  in  his  note  on  S.  Neyrautii.     According 


almost  the  demonstrative  force  of  an  experi- 
ment, the  more  so  as  S.  Neyrautii  and  S. 
Townsendii  approach  each  other  so  closely 
that  they  could  not  stand  as  distinct  species 
if  one  wished  to  leave  the  theory  of  theit 
hybrid  origin  out  of  consideration.     *"* 

But  another  question,  perhaps  of  more 
practical  interest,  presents  itself.  What  are 
the' conditions  that  enable  the  grass  to  spread 
with  such  amazing  rapidity  and  get  so  firm  a 
hold?  The  dispersal  is  no  doubt  mainly  by 
seed.  The  grains  fall  with  the  spikelets, 
which   float  and  would  be  carried  about  by 
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the  tides  and  currents  until  they  are  left  on 
the  beach  or  get  caught  somehow  on  the 
mudbanks.  The  grass  does  not  seem  to  seed 
very  freely,  although  it  flowers  profusely; 
but  a  few  fertile  clumps,  as  I  have  seen  them, 
would  after  all  give  a  good  supply.  Winn 
the  seeds  germinate,  under  natural  condi- 
tions, we  do  not  yet  know.  Possiblv  they 
behave  like  those  of  Zizania  aquatica 
(a  gregarious  aquatic  grass  of  North 
America),  which  lie  in  the  water  over 
the  winter  and  germinate  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  The  seeds  of  these  two  grasses 
are  remarkably  similar,  although  the  grasses 
are  not  allied  at  all.     They  have  a  highly- 


Abbey  (Isle  of  Wight)  after  the  heavy 
October  gales  of  last  year  I  could  find  no 
(races  of  uprooted  Spartina  on  the  beach,  al- 
though there  was  an  extensive  bed  of  it  on 
the  foreshore.  The  grass  is  evidently  won- 
derfully adapted  to  life  on  mudflats ;  to  this 
must,  however,  be  added  as  a  factor  favour- 
able for  its  establishment  the  practical  ab- 
sence of  all  competition  except  where  it  meets 
with  its  congeners  S.  alterniflora  and  S. 
stricta.  The  former  has  so  far  made  a  good 
stand  against  the  inroads  of  S.  Townsendii, 
whilst  S.  stricta  is  evidently  doomed  to  suc- 
cumb. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  appearance  of 
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developed  embryo,  which,  in  S.  Townsendii, 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  endosperm 
and  bright  green  throughout,  including 
even  the  leaf-like  scutellum,  which  suggests 
that  the  process  of  germination  passes 
off  very  quickly  and  effectively.  Once  esta- 
blished, the  seedlings  would  soon  grow  into 
tufts  with  plenty  of  stolons  radiating  in  all 
directions  and  anchoring  themselves  in  the 
mud  by  long,  thread-like  roots,  which  descend 
vertically.  So  firm  is  their  grip  on  the  soft 
substratum  that  even  small  tufts  cannot  easily 
be    pulled    up;    and    when    I    visited     Quarr 


this  pushful  grass  on  the  mudflats  of  the 
south  coast  has  been  to  relieve  their  bareness 
and  even  to  beautify  them  to  some  extent,  and 
it  has  no  doubt  already  affected  animal  life. 
Fhysical  changes  must  follow,  which,  if  the 
grass  continues  to  flourish  and  spread,  will 
react  on  the  general  conditions  of  the  fore- 
shore, resulting  probably  in  the  solidification 
and  raising  of  the  mudbanks;  but  this  pro- 
cess will  take  time.  It  is  at  present  barely 
beyond  the  first  stage.  Whether  the  result 
will  in  the  end  be  beneficial  or  to  the  con- 
tiarv  will  depend  greatly  on  local  conditions. 


In  any  case  it  will  be  a  change  worth  watch- 
ing and  studying. 

Key  to  the  British  Species  of  Spartina. 
i.  S.  stricta  (fig.  17). — Forming  small  tufts 
5  to  ii  feet  high;  rhizomes  and  stolons  wiry; 
culms  with  a  succession  of  up  to  15  tight, 
firm,  short  sheaths,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  upper,  soon  throw  off  the  blades ; 
spikes  usually  2,  sub-contiguous,  rigid,  over- 
topping the  leaves;  spikelets  5J-7  I'm.  long, 
pubescent;  second  glume  3-nerved,  lateral 
nerves  delicate,   tips  hyaline. 

2.  S.  Townsendii  (fig.  iS). — Forming  tai 
clumps  or  beds  2-4  feet  high;  rhizomi 
stolons  soft;  culms  with  a  succession  of  up  in 
10  or  12  somewhat  soft  sheaths,  much  in- 
creasing in  length  upwards,  the  lowest  throw- 
ing off  the  blades ;  spikes  usually  3-5,  sub- 
erect,  rigid,  overtopping  the  leaves;  spikelet9 
about  85  tin.  long,  delicately  pubescent; 
second  glume  3-6-nerved,  with  1  or  2  stouter 
side  nerves,  keeled,  keel  ending  abruptly 
below  the  short  hyaline  tip. 

3.  S.  alterniflora. — Forming  large  clumps 
or  beds  2-3  feet  high  ;  rhizomes  and  stolons 
soft;  culms  with  a  succession  of  up  to  8  or 
9,  soft  and  very  smooth  sheaths,  not  throwing 
oil  the  blades,  which  gradually  decay;  spikes 
usually  5-7,  suberect,  slender,  and  often 
slightly  llexuous,  overtopped  by  the  long 
drawn-out  blades;  spikelets  glabrous  to  the 
naked  eve,  6-7J  I'm.  long;  second  glume  deli- 

1     il      5-6-nerved,    keeled    to    the    very    tip. 
Otto  Stapf. 

FLORISTS'    FLOWERS. 


GROWING    SWEET   PEAS    FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

The  skill  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of 
:  Peas  may  be  said  to  increase  year  by 
year.  This  L  not  very  reassuring  to  the  man 
wbj '  may  be  thinking  of  trying  his  hand  at 
exhibiting  for  the  first  time,  but  on  the  other 
side  may  be  set  the  fact  that  many  novices — 
that  is,  novices  at  exhibiting  Sweet  I'eas — have 
scored  signal  successes  at  their  fist  attempt. 
Another  consoling  fact,  which  has  almost  passed 
into  a  gardening  truism,  is  that  the  soil  which 
grows  good  culinary  Peas  will  also  grow  good 
Sweet  Peas,  and  the  man  who  is  a  successful 
exhibit  of  garden  Peas  is  likely  to  succeed 
equally  well  with  Sweet  Peas. 

The  Sweet  Pea  resembles  the  edible  IV  1  1 
liking  a  deep,  well-tilled  soil  of  a  rich  and  h-.ld- 
iag  nature,  and  plenty  of  moisture.  It  ma\  le 
under  glass  in  January  or  February,  aid 
planted  out  in  April,  or  it  may  be  sown  out- 
doors in  the  place  where  it  is  to  flower  at  any 
time  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  middle 
of  May,  and  will  give  splendid  lesults  from 
either  system  of  cultivation.  In  one  important 
point  it  differs  from  the  culinary  Pea,  and  that 
is  that  in  the  ordinary  course  it  does  not  form 
pods;  once  allow  pods  to  form  and  ripen,  and 
the  flowering  days  of  the  plant  are  numberea. 

The  fact  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  form 
has  a  decided  bearing  on  the  prepa.ation  of  the 
soil,  as  most  up-to-date  growers  who  know  the 
part  that  potash  plays  in  the  production  of 
seeds  will  at  once  infer.  As  no  seeds  are  pro- 
duced, the  liberal  supplies  of  potash  which  are 
found  of  so  much  benefit  to  the  garden  Pea  are 
not  required,  therefore  there  need  be  no  special 
effort  made  to  apply  potassic  manures  to  soils 
which  are  already  in  fairly  good  heart.  What 
are  wanted  instead  are  phosphates,  and  the  man 
who  is  liberal  in  the  use  of  these  can  scarcely 
fail  to  reap  due  reward,  if  only  for  the  power 
he  will  presently  have  of  feeding  with  nitro- 
genous manures  in  view  of  the  reserve  of  phos- 
phates that  he  has  stored  in  his  soil. 
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But  someone  may  say,  Who  would  be  foolish 

enough  to  waste  nitrogen  on  Sweet  Peas!     Can 

1    ;e(  all  they  want  from  the  atmosphere? 

In   theory    the}    can;    in    | tice    they   cannot, 

and  ..ny. in.'  who  doubts  this  statement  has  only 
to  grow  two  lots  of  plant!  ide  by  side,  one 
lot  with  nitrogen  supplied  and  one  lot  without, 
to  be  convinced  of  its  truth.  Personally,  I  give 
my  Sweet  Peas  nitrate  of  soda  every  week  after 
they  commence  to  flower,  but  they  get  a  dos  0 
superphosphate  of  lime  as  well.  The  1-tter  is, 
I  think,  by  far  the  best  phosphatic  artificial 
manure  to  use  on  the  majority  of  soils.  Even 
where  bone  flour  gives  equal  results,  I  prefer 
the  superphosphat  :,  f  r  bone  flour  is  not  at  all 
nice  stuff  to  handle  Out-of-doors,  es  e.  idly  on 
a  windy  day.  In  soils  that  are  already  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation,  a  dressing  of  2  ozs. 
of  superphosphate  to  the  square  yard  will  be 
found  enough,  either  in  preparing  the  ground 
or  in  feeding  the  plants  after  they  are  in  flower. 
In  very  poor  soils,  a  dressing  of  4  ozs  to  the 
square  yard  when  preparing  the  ground  will 
not  be  too  much,  followed  by  half  the  quantity 
when  feeding  subsequently.  The  superphosphate 
should  be  applied  about  a  month  before  sowing 
the  seed,  or  a  week  before  putting  out  plants 
raised  in   pots. 

While  superphosphate  of  lime  is  the  lest  arti- 
ficial manure  for  general  use,  I  wou'd  by  no 
means  recommend  it  in  preference  to  farmyard 
manure,  or  even  that  from  good  stables,  i.e., 
where  plenty  of  corn  is  used.  I  always  like 
to  put  plenty  of  animal  manure  in  the  bottom 
and  about  half-way  up  the  trench  in  the  autumn 
or  early  winter,  and  then  give  a  dressing  of 
superphosphate  early  in  the  spri  g,  the  date 
being  determined  by  whr-ther  the  seeds  are  sown 
outdoors  or  under  glass.  For  this  purpose  the 
soil  is  moved  to  a  depth  of  3  feet,  which  a"'ows 
ample  room  to  get  in  two  layers  of  dung  without 
anv  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  top  6 
inches  of  soil.  Had  I  to  choose  between  super- 
phosphate and  animal  manure,  I  should  cer- 
tainly select  the  latter. 

The  date  upon  which  sowing  is  done  must 
depend  very  largely  on  the  date  when  blooms 
are  wanted  at  their  best.  In  previous  years  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  has  fixed  the  date 
of  its  London  show  early  in  July,  and  even 
southern  growers  have  found  it  necessary  to  sow 
in  January  where  the  plants  were  r„ised  in  a 
cold  frame.  This  year  the  show  does  not  take 
place  until  July  24,  and  as  the  plants  progress 
very  rapidly  after  the  commencement  of  July, 
sowing  this  year  must  be  late  if  the  grower 
would  catch  the  plants,  or  rather  the  flowers, 
at  their  best.  Just  when  to  sow  is  a  very  nice 
problem,  and  one  which  has  already  greatly 
exercised  the  minds  of  many  cultivators. 

If  one  could  correctly  estimate  the  vagaries 
of  the  coming  season,  the  task  would  be  greatly 
simplified,  for  previous  records  would  tell  to  a 
day  when  we  might  expect  the  finest  flowers 
from  a  sowing  on  a  given  date ;  but  this  is 
beyond  our  powers,  and  past  experiences 
enable  us  to  generalise  but  little.  Thus,  I  have 
had  flowers  up  to  exhibition  standard  in  the 
middle  of  July  from  a  sowing  made  out-o.'-doors 
early  in  April,  but  I  should  not  think  of  de- 
pending upon  a  similar  sowing  to  give  flowers 
for  an  important  show  this  or  any  other  yeir; 
one  must  have  a  little  latitude,  and  such  a  sow- 
ing would  not  give  it.  But  I  do  not  see  why  a 
sowing  made  at  the  beginning  of  March  this 
year  should  not  give  flowers  in  perfection  at  the 
end  of  July,  especially  if  made  in  pots  in  a  cold 
frame.  The  eedlings  would  be  up  by  the  end 
of  March  or  'he  beginning  of  April,  and  would 
be  splendid  little  plants. for  putting  out  at  the 
end  of  the  latter  month,  an  ideal  time  for  plant- 
ing out  Sweet  Peas  for  flowering  profusely  at 
the  middle  and  end  of  July. 

In  light  soils  and  warm  situations,  an  out- 
door sowing  at  the  beginning  of  March  would 
probably  be  in  plenty  of  time.  It  is  astonishing 
how  quickly  Man  h-sown  Teas  come  along  com- 
pared with  those  sown  earlier,  and  many  a  man 
lias   cut   good   exhibition    flowers    from    such   a 


sowing  who  had  never  thought  to  be  in  time. 
Outdoor  sowing  is,  however,  risky — so  many- 
accidents  can  happen  to  the  seeds  and  ycung 
plants,  and  sowing  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  is 
ahvavs  advisable.  Novelties  cost  money,  a  id 
are  too  valuable  to  waste  on  wireworms, 
birds,  and  other  enemies.  Raising  in  a  green- 
house is  even  better  than  in  a  cold  frame,  pro- 
viding that  the  pots  are  transferred  to  a  cold 
structure  immediately  the  young  plants  are 
above  the  soil.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  seeds 
rotting  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  if  any  variety 
fails  to  appear  in  proper  quantity,  a  second  sow- 
ing can  be  made  without  much  loss  of  time. 

Five  seeds  round  the  side  of  a  5-inch  pot 
has  long  been  the  favourite  way  of  sowing  Sweet 
Peas  in  pots,  but  exhibitors  are  now  leaning 
towards  the  one-pot-one-Pea  system.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  labour  involved  in  this  practice, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  its  advantages.  Who 
has  sown  five  seeds  in  a  pot  and  has  not  had 
the  annoyance  of  seeing,  perhaps,  two  seedlings 
quickly  appear,  and  then  of  having  to  wait  a 
fortnight  for  the  next?  What  this  means,  only 
the  exhibitor  who  is  pressed  for  time  can  really 
tell !  With  one  seed  per  pot  the  case  is  totally 
different,  as,  should  any  of  the  seeds  prove  re- 
fractory, the  pots  containing  them  can  be  placed 
in  gentle  heat.  Again,  planting  out  is  much 
more  pleasantly  and  expeditiously  done,  and  the 
plants  experience  no  check. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  selection  of  the 
best  varieties  to  grow,  chiefly  because  so  many 
of  the  novelties  are  sold  out ;  indeed,  many  of 
the  stocks  were  exhausted  before  November  had 
run  its  course.  Those  who  cannot  get  novelties 
must  of  necessity  grow  the  older  sorts,  but  they 
will  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  doing  this 
where  fhe  competition  is  strong,  for  judges  have 
to  judge  what  is  placed  before  them,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  Mrs.  Collier  will  score  over  Clara 
Curtis,  or  Dorothy  Eckford  over  Etta  Dyke,  pro- 
vided that  both  are  in  tip-top  form. 

Of  varieties  which  should  be  readily  obtain- 
able I  would  select  the  following  as  the  best 
twelve:  George  Herbert,  Helen  Lewis,  Helen 
Pierce,  Nora  Unwin,  James  Grieve  or  Clara 
Curtis,  Bobby  K.,  Lord  Nelson,  Miss  E.  F. 
Drayson,  Countess  Spencer,  Frank  Dolby,  King 
Edward  VII.,  and  Henry  Eckford.  Eor  eighteen 
varieties  I  would  add  :  A.  J.  Cook,  Etta  Dyke, 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  St.  George,  Dudley 
Lees,  and  Nell  Gwynn.  Twenty-four  varieties 
should  include:  Queen  Alexandra,  Romolo 
Piazzani,  Marjorie  Willis,  Dorothy  Eckford, 
Sybil  Eckford,  and  Mrs.  Collier.  In  case  of 
failure  with  Countess  Spencer  or  George  Her- 
bert, Enchantress,  Paradise,  and  John  Ingman 
may  be  grown  as  reserves.     E. 


erect,  are  produced  in  late  summer  in  quantity. 
Cytisus  racemosus  of  the  greenhouse  is  a  good 
illustration  of  C.  nigricans,  but  the  floral  yield 
in  the  latter  species  is  much  the  greater.  The 
plant  is  exceedingly  hardy,  and  beyond  an  occa- 
sional trimming  back,  which  all  Brooms  need, 
there  is  nothing  to  learn  in  its  cultivation,  ex- 
cept the  following  important  detail,  viz.,  plant 
young  specimens  only.  Old  and  pot-bound  plants 
never  recover  vigour,  and  youngsters  outstrip 
these  in  the  race.  One  of  my  pleasantest  recol- 
lections of  a  northern  rock  garden  is  a  grouping 
of  C.  nigricans  in  a  rock  wall.  The  rock  face 
was  literally  draped  with  what  1  must  describe 
as  "nananised  "  Laburnums — a  tumbled  and 
elegant  curtain  of  yellow: 

SPIR.EA  AITCHISONII. 

New   trees    and    shrubs    of   every   description 
establish  their  position  in  gardens  on  a  slow  but 
sure  principle,  that  of  merit,  and  Spiraea  Aitchi- 
sonii,  withal  a  very  beautiful  plant  that  every- 
one   admires,     is    no    exception    to     this    rule. 
It   is   the  strongest   and  handsomest   of   all   the 
shrubby   Spiraeas   with   which    I    happen    to   be 
acquainted,   and  those  who  would  see  it  at  its 
best  must  give  it  ample  room  for  development 
and   a   soil  moderately   rich   in   plant   food.     In 
many   respects  it   resembles   the  older   S.    Lind- 
leyana,  but  is  of  taller  habit  and  greatly  excels 
in   the   richness  of   its   leafage   and   its   inflores- 
cence.    The  stems  exceed  10  feet  in  length,  and 
are  of  a  ruddy  chestnut  in  colour  all  through  the 
summer,  whilst  the  foliage  is  the  best  example 
of  elegant  lobing  I  have  seen  in  shrubby  plants. 
Giant  Spiraeas  such  as  this  are  ideal  plants  with 
which  to  form  specimen  clumps,  either  as  units 
or  as  isolated  groups;  their  bold,  stately  outline 
forbid  a  muddl?  at  their  bases,  hence  the  poor 
display  given  by  starvelings  in  a  crowded  shrub- 
bery.    A  flowering  specimen  with  20  to  30  stems, 
most  of  which  bear  a  spreading,  flattened,  plumy 
inflorescence  almost  white  as  Spiraeas  go,  is  sur- 
passingly beautiful ;   the  older  stems  dip  to  the 
ground  in  sheer  luxuriance  of  growth,  whilst  the 
younger  ones,   upright   as   pollarded  Ash,   sway 
to  and   fro   with  every   strong   breeze.     Two   or 
three  years   are  required   for   plants  to   develop 
into  typical  clumps,  but  the  delay  is  well  com- 
pensated    by    the     annually    increasing     beauty 
of    the    specimens.     This    Spiraea    is   essentially 
a    plant    for    the    large    garden,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  few  "things"  one  can  group  effectively 
where  garden  and  park  meet.     G.  B.  Malleit. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

CYTISUS  NIGRICANS. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  splendid  garden  plants 
among  the  shrubby  Leguminosae  that  is  wholly 
neglected  in  modern  gardening,  and  particularly 
is  this  the  case  in  the  genus  Cytisus  and  kindred 
plants.  The  power  of  individuals  to  thrive  in 
the  poorest  soils,  and  to  flower  amazingly 
every  season  without  stint,  together  with  the 
circumstance  they  are  happiest  with  the  wind 
blowing  through  them,  should  tempt  many  to 
give  them  a  good  trial.  One  pretty  species  of 
Cytisus  named  nigricans  I  have  admired  for 
many  years;  its  easy  adaptation  to  the  worst 
possible  conditions  of  a  garden — a  barren  heap 
of  stones,  for  instance — I  have  proved  many 
times,  and  I  never  neglect  an  opportunity  of 
planting  it  wherever  it  can  grow.  In  habit  it  is 
literally  a  dwarf  twiggy  specimen  of  the  com- 
mon Broom,  and  is  generally  less  than  3  feet  in 
height.  The  inflorescence  differs  greatly.  In  the 
case  of  C.  nigricans,  position  determines  flower 
production.  Where  one  can  keep  the  plant  liter- 
ally struggling  to  live,  there  its  flowers  will 
prove  a  great  delight.  The  long  racemes  that  re- 
call  Laburnum,   but   are   shorter  and   held   sub- 


THE    FERNERY. 


ADIANTUM  SCUTUM  ROSEUM. 
The  cultivation  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  is  in 
many  nurseries  giving  place  to  A.  scutum  roseum. 
It  is  undeniable  that  in  most  establishments 
the  former  species,  during  the  late  autumn, 
winter,  and  early  spring  months,  pass  a  mi-er- 
able  existence  beneath  the  stages  of  the  glass- 
houses, to  be  again  brought  out  and  afforded 
favourable  positions  when  the  sun  mounts  in 
the  sky — therefore,  at  a  season  when  A. 
cuneatum  fronds  have  the  least  value.  In  glass- 
houses unprovided  with  overhead  heating,  which 
are  not  free  from  damp,  or  in  which  the  neces- 
sary warmth  cannot  be  maintained,  the  fronds 
suffer  rapid  decay.  In  the  autumn,  A. 
scutum  comes  in  usefully,  if  the  fronds  have  not 
been  produced  under  too  much  shade,  and  so 
are  not  soft  and  liable  to  decay.  The  plants 
will  then  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  take  no  harm 
if  placed  under  the  stages,  and  they  will  grow 
healthy  and  strong  in  a  warmth  of  60J  to  65-' 
Fahr.  Plants  will  thus  be  provided  for  the 
Christmas  season,  such  as  no  other  Adiantum 
can  equal.  Another  good  quality  of  the  plant 
is  its  rapid  growth,  which  is  unapproached  by 
anv  other  species.  One-year-old  plants,  by 
good  culture,  may  reach  a  height  of  1J  feet  to 
li  feet,  and  in  two  years  they  may  attain  a 
diameter  of  3  feet.  A.  scutum  does  not  require  so 
high  a  degree  of  warmth  as  A.   cuneatum.     .1/- 
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ORCHID   NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS,    winter  flowers  at  ascott. 


ORCHIDS  AT  WESTFIELD,  WOKING. 

The  compact  and  well-grown  collect'on  of 
Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  is 
famed  for  its  rare  Cypripediums,  and  for  the  ex- 
cellent selection  of  white  Cattleyas  which  it  con- 
tains. The  last  white  Cattleyas  to  flower  were 
white  forms  of  C.  labiata.  C.  Mossiae  Rosalind, 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  at  the  last 
Temple  show,  proves  to  be  a  very  fine  and  free- 
flowering  white  form,  with  a  slight  bluish  tint 
on  the  lip. 

The  Cypripedium  houses  have  a  very  fine 
show  of  bloom,  some  of  the  finest  of  the  C. 
Fairrieanum  crosses  which  Mr.  We'leslev  h  s  so 
carefully  collected  being  still  in  b'oom.  The 
best  of  these  is  C.  Thalia  Mrs.  Francis  Welles- 
ley  (insigne  Chantinii  x  Baron  Schroder),  a 
grand  flower,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired either  in  colour,  size,  or  form.  Many 
other  hybrids  of  C.  Fairrieanum  are  in  bloom, 
including  the  distinct  C.  Pri.im  virginale,  C. 
Niobe  (Westfield  variety),  a  very  dist  net  and 
finely-coloured  form;  C.  bella,  C.  Baion  Schro- 
der, the  best  and  richest-coloured  form  raised 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons ;  varieties  of  C. 
Norma  and  C.  Arthurianum,  the  best  of  which 
is  pulchellum  (Westfield  variety).  A  pret  y  new 
cross  of  this  class  is  C.  M:s.  Robert  Lonsdale 
(Arthurianum  x  Lathamianum),  which  h^s  a 
fine  dorsal  sepal  closely  spotted  with  dark 
purple.  A  number  of  varieties  of  C.  insigne 
are  in  bloom,  by  far  the  finest  being  C.  insigne 
Francis  Wellesley,  which  may  be  said  to  be  an 
improvement  on  C.  i.  Harefield  Hall,  which  i-. 
also  in  bloom.  By  comparison,  the  variety 
Francis  Wellesley  has  a  rounder  and  more  flat 
dorsal  sepal,  which  also  bears  a  number  of 
purple  spots  on  the  basal  part  of  the  pure  white- 
margin.  C.  insigne  Aurora  is  a  bright  \  iriety 
with  a  very  polished  surface  to  the  flower  ;  C.  i. 
Welleslevanum  is  very  dark  and  with  bright 
purple  spots  on  the  upper  sepal;  among 
other  distinct  forms  is  one  which  d:.t:s  back  to 
the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Day.  A  very  fine 
set  of  Cypripedium  Euryades  are  in  blocm,  v  Ty- 
ing much  in  colouring,  but  all  pretty.  An  allied 
variety  is  C.  Dicksonianum,  which  has  a  fine 
rose-purple  dorsal  sepal  with  a  white  margin. 
Cypripedium  Ville  de  Paris  is  in  fl  wer  in  two 
varieties.  Both  are  very  remarkable  and 
showy  flowers.  C.  Mrs.  Wm.  Mostvn  (West- 
field  variety)  is  also  in  bloom,  its  dark  and 
richly-coloured  flowers  being  conspicuous.  C. 
I.ucienianum  superbum  is  a  finely-  oloured 
flower,  and  among  the  C.  aureum  secti  m 
several  good  varieties  are  represented  of  allied 
crosses  C.  Tracyanum  is  a  very  attractive 
flower,  with  a  fine  white  dorsal  sepal,  having 
an  emerald  green  base  and  a  broad  claret- 
coloured  band  in  the  middle.  C.  l'rospero 
Sedenii  and  C.  Actaeus  Langleyensis,  two 
\  eitchian  hybrids,  are  very  distinct,  both  hav- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  dorsal  sepal  pure 
white.  The  yellow  forms  of  C.  insigne  a  e  in 
flower.  C.  insigne  Sanderae  is  a  favourite  with 
all,  but  the  darker  yellow  C.  i.  Sanderianum 
rivals  it  in  beauty  and  is  still  not  plent  ful.  C. 
King  Edward  (Rothschildianum  x  nitens  mag- 
nificum)  is  a  stately  flower  and  a  robust  grower. 
It  is  not  yet  generally  known,  being  still  rare. 
A  good  number  of  varieties  of  C.  Leeanum  were 
in  bloom,  also  C.  Minnie,  a  verv  neat  and 
pretty  flower  ;  C.  Actaeus  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  a 
distinct  form  ;  C.  Maudiae  virginale,  a  large 
flower  with  fine  white  do-sal  sepal,  on  which 
the  emerald  green  lines  are  distin:tly  marked, 
and  not  shaded  into  each  ot^er,  as  in  s  me 
forms,  the  petals  also  showing  white  ground 
colour;  C.  Pollettianum  (Westfield  variety),  a 
very  rich-coloured  but  bright-looking  form  ;  C. 
White  Lady,  something  like  C.  Actaeus  Lang- 
leyense ;  several  forms  of  C.  Wallieri  ;  and 
many  others. 

In  the  Cattleya  and  Laelia  house  t'  ere  are  but 
few  plants  in  bloom,  but  all  are  in  fine  condition. 


In  the  gardens  of  Leopold  de  R>  thschild, 
Esq.,  Ascott,  Leighton  Buzzard,  wdrich  have 
been  in  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Jennings  for  more 
than  30  years  past,  the  pr  ncipal  object  has  been 
to  have  flowers  all  the  year  round,  and  a  speci- 
ally good  show  in  winter.  That  object  has  been 
successfully  attained,  and  the  dec  ining  days  of 
the  year  1907  witnessed  a  wonderful  profusion 
of  flowers,  which  continues  at  the  present  time. 

Carnations  are  first  favourites,  and  of  these 
there  are  supplies  every  day  in  the  year.  At 
the  present  time  a  grand  show  exists  in  each  of 
the  several  houses  devoted  to  them,  there  being 
something  like  10,000  specimens  cultivated  in 
pots.  In  the  main  span-roofed  range  the  beau- 
tiful varieties  in  bloom  include  Britannia  and 
Flamingo  (scarlet),  Perfection  (white),  Jessica 
(white  flake),  Mrs.  Burnett  (pink),  Golden  Eagle, 
Nelson  Fisher  (carmine  scar';.',  Pink  Kn- 
chantress,  Prosperity  (white,  tinged  with  rose), 
Lady  Bountiful  (white),  Cardinal,  Mrs.  Law- 
son,  America,  and  others.  One  division  is 
nearly  filled  with  Lady  Bountifil,  who  e  fine 
white,  fringed,  and  fragrant  blcoms  are  pleasant 
to  behold  at  this  season  ;  the  pink  M  s.  B  rnett, 
the  fine  crimson  Robert  Craig,  and  the  equally 
pretty  Cherry  Ripe. 

The  Carnation.,   at   Ascott  are  grown   in  1 
glazed   pots,   which   Mr.   Jennings   is  conv.nc  d 
have  many  advantages  over  the  comm   n  flower- 
pot, the  exterior  glaze  being  more  beneficial  than 
otherwise.      Some   of    the    advantages    are   th  it 
glazed  pots  always  keep  clean  and  fresh  in  ap- 
pearance  and   do   not  become  green  ;    it    i 
necessary  to  have  the  pots   washed    while   the 
plants  are  in  them,  an  operation  which  is  some- 
times attended  with  injury  to  the  plants.     The 
plants  in  glazed  pots  require  less  water,  a  m  it   t 
which  has  to  be  borne  very  carefully  in  n 
winter,  but  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  summer. 
It  is   not  for  Carnations  alone  that   the   gl 
pots  are  used  at  Ascott,  for  they  are  in  general 
use  for  all  large  batches  of  decorative  plants. 

Another  method  of  growing  Carnations 
adopted  here  with  great  sui  plant  th   in 

in  trays,  or  beds  arranged  on  the  ordinary  stag- 
ing on  which  a  good  layer  of  drain  ;ge  materia! 
is  placed  and  a  bed  of  soil  about  5  inches  ia 
depth  to  plant  the  Carnations  in.  Wires  are  run 
front  and  back  of  the  beds,  so  that  the  plants 
when  tall  enough  may  have  their  he  ds  of  bio  mi 
supported  by  cross  ties  of  raffia  or  thread.  The 
house  so  arranged  presents  a  beautiful  si. lit, 
with  its  profusion  of  evenly  arrange  1  flowe.s 
and  buds  ;  those  at  present  in  bloom  be'ng 
White  Lawson,  Enchantress,  Robert  Craig,  and 
Fair   Maid. 

Cyclamen  latifolium  of  a  very  fine  strain  fill- 
one  house  with  its  fragrant  blooms  ranging  from 
pure  white  to  deep  claret-crimson,  some  of  the 
darkest  having  a  very  deep  tint.  In  the  next 
division  the  rose-pink  Calanthe  Veitchii  is 
flowering,  and  a  very  fine  lot  of  Cinerarias,  out- 
side being  the  Nerine  pit,  from  which  nearly  a 
thousand  heads  of  bloom  were  obtained  as: 
season. 

A  large  temperate  range  ha-  till  a  very 
fine  show  of  Chrysanthemums,  together  with 
batches  of  scarlet  Poinsettias,  the  feathery, 
white  Moschosma  riparium  ;  Heliotropes,  both 
dwarf  and  standard;  va.iouslv-coloured  Zonal 
Pelargoniums ;  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
showy  flowers.  The  warmrr  r  nges  have  sev- 
eral of  the  divisions  fil'ed  with  well-grown 
specimens  of  foliage  plants,  including  Cordy- 
lines  (Dracaenas),  Codiae.  ms  (Crot  ns),  Acaly- 
phas,  Anthuriums,  Stc,  and  with  these  are  ar- 
ranged Lily  of  the  Valley,  Freesias,  and  other 
flowers,  including  a  good  show  of  Hippeastrums. 
The  Hippeastrums  are  brought  in  from  the 
cooler  house  at  the  rate  of  about  two  dozen  a 
week  and  plunged  in  the  slightly-heated  bed  in 
one  of  the  warm  houses  ;  thus  a  succession  of 
bloom  is  maintained,  and  the  flowering  seas  in 
extended  over  a   much   longer  period. 


One  division  is  filled  with  compact  specimens 
of  Coleus  thyrsoides,  all  furnished  with  tall 
spikes  of  bright-blue  flowers.  Tl  ese  and  simi- 
lar soft-wooded  plants  for  winter  blooming  are 
grown  in  glazed  pots  of  comparatively  small 
size.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  in 
June,  and,  by  being  brought  on  gradually,  come 
into  flower  naturally  in  the  middle  of  winter. 
Some  plants  of  the  orange-coloured  Jacobinia 
In  ostephana  are  effectively  arranged  on  the 
edges  of  the  staging.  One  house  in  a  span- 
roofed  range  is  filled  with  Begonia  Soc  trana, 
its  dense  heads  of  bright  pink  flowers  borne 
above  the  large  and  fleshly  green  leaves  being 
very  beautiful.  This  is  an  old  species,  not 
generally  grown  in  gardens,  and  probably  never 
seen  in  such  beauty  as  it  appears  at  Ascott. 
The  pendant,  moss-like  edging  in  this  house  is 
of  the  Corsican  Helxine  Solierolii.  '1  he  next 
house  contains  the  handsome  Begonia  Mrs.  Leo- 
pold de  Rothschild,  fine  bushy  plants  with 
larger  rose-pink  flowers  than  the  original  Cloite 
de  Lorraine ;  and  the  white  variety,  cal'ed 
Turnford  Hall.  A  larger  warm-house  has  a  fine 
batch  of  Bey  mi  i  < .loire  de  Sceaux  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  blush-pink  flowers,  borne  well  above 
the  bronzy  leaves.  The  roof  is  nearly  covere  1 
with  Ipomaea  ccerulea  bearing  hi  n  lieds  of  its 
charming  blue  flowers,  to  which  nothi  g  else  in 
flower   at  this  season  can  be  compared. 

A  house  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  more  Carna- 
,  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Violets  follow; 
and  a  glimpse  through  the  end  of  one  of  the 
houses  reveals  a  fine  show  of  la  ge  vol  t- 
purple  blooms  of  Las^andra  macrant  a  and  a 
batch  of  Cypripedium  insigne  in  flower,  the 
whole  giving  a  fine  example  of  what  skill  can 
do  in  producing  flowers  in  the  d.    th  o    winter. 

The  immense  Rosary  under  glass  in  three 
broad,  span-roofed  hou-es,  and  filled  with  the 
choices!  I  ea,  I  limbing  Tea,  and  Pillar  Roses, 
1m  iti    ii   already   started  and   beginning 

in  produce  blooms,  and  the  other  sections  will 
up  the  supply  until  out-door  Roses  come 
into  flower. 


FORESTRY. 

LARCH    DISEASE   AND    LARCH   APHIS. 

1  Mien  regret  my  inability  to  convince-  Mr. 
e  p.  438)  that  there  is  anything  of 
value  in  the  theory  that  Chermes  insects  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  spread  and  prevalence 
of  Larch  canker,  as  the  main  object  of  my  article 
in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  of  November  23  last 
was  to  induce  foresters  to  put  the  theory  to  the 
practical  test.  In  Mr.  Forbes'  criticism,  which 
appeared  in  this  periodical  on  December  21  last, 
there  are  one  or  two  points  to  which  attention 
should  be  drawn. 

1.  The  following  sentence  is  not  very  clear, 
and  may  give  rise  to  misi  onception  ;  "  The  wool- 
secreting  form  of  the  aphis  found  on  the  stems 
of  the  Larch  is  rarely  seen  in  man}'  districts  in 
which  the  disease  is  rampant,  and  the  most 
common  form  of  the  aphis  is  the  naked  mother 
which  hibernates  either  in  the  axils  of  the  buds 
or  in  the  crowns  of  the  dwarf  shoots.''  The 
impression  conveyed  is  that  practically  no  wool- 
secreting  forms  of  Chermes  occur  in  those  in- 
fected areas,  but  I  would  point  out  that  the 
offspring  of  the  naked  mother  found  on  the 
Larch  in  summer  are  invariably  covered  with 
thick  wool,  so  that  if  she  is  present,  wool- 
secreting  forms  are  bound  to  be  present  also. 
The  sentence  does  not  definitely  state,  but  it 
certainly  implies,  that  the  naked  mother  is  pre- 
sent in  the  canker  districts  referred  to,  and 
Mr.  Forbes  would  certainly  have  stated  her 
absence  if  it  were  a  fact.  "  We  may  take  it,  then, 
that  wool-secreting  forms  are  present  in  the 
canker  districts,  and  that  Mr.  Forbes  did  not 
intend  to  convey  the  opposite  impression. 
Probably  these  summer  wool-secreting  insects 
were  not  in  his  mind,  because  the  majority  of 
the    insects    are    seated     on     the     needles,    and 
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possiblyonly  exert  a  slight  influence  on  the  spread 
of  the  tungus  living  in  the  stem,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  a  good  many  of  these  insects 
are  also  found  on  the  young  stems.  I  conclude, 
then,  that  Mr.  Forbes  is  in  reality  referring  to 
the  hibernating  generations  only,  in  which  case 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  that  Ch.  viridis, 
the  winter  form  of  which  has  a  covering  of  woo], 
is  rarely  found  in  the  canker  districts,  and 
the  most  common  form  is  the  naked  winter 
mother  of  Ch.  strobilobius.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  merely  denies  the  presence  in  any  quantity 
of  one  particular  species,  Ch.  viridis,  and  as 
mentioned  above  implies  the  presence  of  Ch. 
strobilobius.  In  the  article  of  November  23  it 
was  part  of  my  argument  that  the  wool  aids  in 
catching  the  spores  of  the  fungus,  but  the 
absence  of  wool  in  the  winter  Ch.  strobilobius 
does  not  weaken  it  in  any  way.  The  deficiency 
is  made  up  for  by  the  amount  of  honeydew 
excreted,  which  is  often  so  great  that  the  insects' 
cast  skins  remain  sticking  to  the  end  of  the 
abdomen.  These,  with  the  empty  egg  cases, 
form  a  sticky  little  heap  in  which  some  of  the 
countless  spores  floating  in  the  air  are  bound  to 
be  caught. 

2.  Mr.  Forbes  goes  on  to  admit  that  the  sites 
usually  selected  by  the  hibernating  Ch.  strobi- 
lobius do  frequently  correspond  with  the  sites  on 
which  blisters  are  ultimately  found,  but  the  only 
explanation  offered  for  this  coincidence  is  that 
the  blisters  occur  on  such  sites  "  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  have  to  occur  somewhere  if 
they  are  to  occur  at  all."  Surely  in  face  of  the 
strong  evidence  pointing  to  the  fungus  being  a 
wound  parasite,  a  more  probable  explanation  is 
that  the  blisters  occur  on  these  sites  because 
they  have  to  occur  at  some  place  which  hat  bet  n 
previously  wounded  if  they  are  to  occur  at  all. 

3.  The  statement  that  no  definite  proportion 
exists  between  the  distribution  of  Chermes  and 
canker  is  one  which  must  be  received  with 
caution.  By  the  time  that  the  blister  shows 
itself,  all  evidence  of  any  previous  occupation 
of  that  particular  site  by  a  Chermes  has 
vanished,  and,  unless  the  Chermes  sites  have 
been  marked  beforehand,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  certainty  about  the  proportionate  dis- 
tribution of  the  two  diseases.  No  attempt  to 
compile  scientific  records  of  the  distribution  of 
the  two  diseases  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever 
been  made,  and  the  statement  must  be  regarded 
as  an  opinion  resulting  from  general  observa- 
tions and  not  as  an  established  fact. 

In  conclusion,  the  only  help  Mr.  Forbes  can 
give  is  an  opinion  that  certain  causes  unknown 
which  favour  the  aphis  attack  may  also  favour 
the  fungoid  attack,  even  if  aphides  are  absent, 
and  a  rciommendation  to  let  the  aphis  "take  a 
back  place."  Against  this  the  Chermes  theory 
presents  us  with  a  definite  problem  for  solution. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  will 
account  for  every  attack  of  canker,  since  other 
agents  besides  Chermes  wound  the  trees  and  so 
provide  an  entry  for  the  spores.  But  there  is 
no  other  agent  which  causes  such  countless 
wounds  as  Chermes,  and  the  strong  chain  of 
evidence  already  forged  by  laboratory  methods 
in  support  of  the  theory  is  surely  sufficient 
warrant  for  foresters  to  put  it  to  the  practical 
test,  especially  when  the  matter  concerns  one 
of  the  most  profitable  timber  trees  in  the 
country. 

I  am  trying  to  arrange  some  further  experi- 
ments on  a  larger  scale  which  should  settle  the 
question  beyond  a  doubt,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  owner  or  forester  who  is 
willing  to  assist  me  by  placing  at  my  disposal 
a  small  plot  of  ground  in  close  proximity  to  a 
plantation  where  canker  is  already  present,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  an  experimental  planta- 
tion of  about  100  Larches.  E.  R.  Burdon, 
Ikenhilde3  Hoyston^  Herts. 


The  Week's  MonCs. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

P.y  T.  Coomber,  Gardener  to  Lonn  Li.angattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

Queen  Pineapples. — Properly-prepared  plants 
that  have  rested  during  the  last  two  months  are 
now  in  a  fit  state  to  be  started  into  growth 
with  a  view  to  affording  a  supply  of  ripe  fruit 
in  summer.  Provided  the  plants  were  carefully 
plun  ;ed  in  a  suitable  bed  when  placed  in  their 
fruiting  pots,  they  should  not  be  disturbed  at  the 


present  time,  as  re-arrangement  after  the  plants 
are  fully  developed  cannot  be  done  without 
causing  them  more  or  less  injury.  The  atmo- 
spheric temperature  of  the  house  at  night  should 
be  increased  to  65°  to  70°,  and  by  day  by  arti- 
ficial means  to  5°  higher,  with  a  bottom  heat  of 
about  85°.  Do  not  admit  air  to  the  structure 
until  the  atmospheric  temperature  reaches  80°, 
and  then  only  sparingly,  closing  the  ventilators 
early  in  the  day,  and  at  the  same  time  spray- 
the  spaces  lightly  between  the  plants.  Promote 
humidity  also  on  fine  days  by  damping  the  floors 
in  the  morning  and  evening.  By  covering  the 
roof  of  the  house  with  mats  on  cold  nights 
much  less  fire  heat  will  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  proper  temperatures.  The  plants  hav- 
ing been  kept  moderately  dry  at  the  roots  dur- 
ing their  season  of  rest  should  be  moistened 
through  with  tepid  water  enriched  slightly  with 
Peruvian  guano. 

Figs. — To  furnish  a  crop  of  fruit  in  succession 
to  that  expected  from  early  forced  trees  in  pots, 
a  house  of  permanently-planted  trees  may  now 
be  closed.  The  old  variety — Brown  Turkey — has 
not  yet  been  improved  upon  for  the  purpose  of 
moderate  forcing.  If  the  trees,  while  making 
growth  last  season,  had  their  shoots  properly- 
thinned,  little,  if  any,  pruning  will  be  now- 
required.  Another  point  in  successful  -Fig 
culture  is  that  of  confining  the  roots  of  the  trees 
to  fairly  small  firmly-made  borders,  pro- 
vided necessary  assistance  in  the  way  of  nutri- 
tious top-dressings  and  applications  of  liquid 
manures  are  afforded  during  the  growing  and 
fruiting  season.  Good  loam,  with  some  crushed 
mortar  rubble  added,  without  strong  manures, 
will  satisfactorily  answer  for  a  compost.  An  old 
and  good  method  of  starting  trees  into  growth 
is  to  make  a  hotbed  of  tree  leaves  and  stable 
manure  upon  the  floor  of  the  house,  accom- 
panied with  sufficient  fire  heat  to  slightly  warm 
the  pipes.  This  promotes  a  humid  atmosphere, 
which,  when  assisted  with  daily  sprayings  of 
the  trees,  promotes  growth  and  fruit  develop- 
ment. Until  growth  has  commenced,  the  bor- 
ders should  be  only  sparingly  watered,  but  sub- 
sequently liberal  supplies  must  be  given. 

Early  vines. — At  about  this  season  many  per- 
manently-planted vines  of  such  varieties  as  Black 
Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Foster's 
Seedling  are  started  to  supply  ripe  Grapes  early 
in  summer.  We  prefer  to  have  the  roots  of  these 
vines  confined  to  inside  borders,  but  in  cases 
where  outside  borders  are  in  use  they  should 
be  covered  with  a  firm  bed  of  warm  tree-leaves, 
and  be  protected  from  the  elements  by  shutters 
or  glass  lights.  An  atmospheric  temperature  of 
50°  at  night  should  be  maintained  until  the 
buds  burst,  when  a  rise  of  5°,  with  the  usual 
increases  by  day,  should  be  allowed.  Disbud 
weak  growths  early,  leaving  the  final  selection 
of  laterals  until  the  fruit  bunches  can  be  dis- 
cerned. Promote  a  moderate  degree  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  and  keep  the  soil  of  indoor 
borders  moist.  Increase  the  supplies  of  water  as 
the  season  of  growth  advances,  and  apply  care- 
fully diluted  liquid  manures,  or  top-dressings  of 
artificial  compounds. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Llkt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq  , 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

Schizanthus  hybrids. — No  plants  are  more  suit- 
able for  maintaining  a  fine  display  of  bloom  in 
the  conservatory  and  greenhouse  than  a  collec- 
tion of  the  best  Schizanthus.  Plants  that  are 
intended  for  flowering  early  in  spring  should 
now  be  filling  their  pots  well  with  roots,  and 
may  be  given  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  twice 
each  week  at  present,  increasing  the  frequency 
of  the  application  as  time  goes  on.  The  plants 
flower  very  much  better  if  potted  firmly  at  the 
final  shift,  but  the  compost  should  be  a  freely 
porous  one,  to  allow  for  it  having  to  be  made 
firm.  A  sprinkling  of  bone-meal  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  compost.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
and  all  through  the  growing  stage,  the  plants 
must  be  kept  in  a  position  close  to  the 
and  where  they  will  be  exposed  fully  to  the 
sunshine,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  as  dwarf 
and  compact  in  growth  as  possible.  If  no 
cool  plant-house  is  available  for  them,  a  suit- 
able  position  may  be  found  on  a  shelf  near  the 
roof  glass  in  a  cold  vinery.  They  succeed 
very  much  better  when  treated  almost  as  hardy 
plants.  Schizanthus  may  be  had  in  bloom 
from  early  in  spring  until  the  end  of  May,  and 


even  in  June,  but  for  this  purpose  successional 
sowings  of  seed  should  have  been  made  from 
the  middle  of  August  last  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. A  strict  watch  must  be  kept  for  green 
fly,  and  on  its  first  appearance  the  house  should 
be  fumigated. 

Bulbs. — Such  bulbs  as  are  now  being  forced 
and  have  already  filled  their  pots  with  roots- 
require  an  abundance  of  tepid  water  at  the  roots. 
I  have  frequently  found  that  hard-forced  bulbs 
suffer  for  the  want  of  moisture  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pots,  although  at  the  surface  the  soil 
appears  sufficiently  damp. 


PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

By  James  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  in  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

Special  s/iidics. — Apart  from  the  purely  horti- 
cultural aspect  of  the  question,  there  are  other 
subjects  which  the  young  gardener,  desirous  of 
training  himself  for  public  service  as  a  park 
superintendent,  should  set  himself  to  study,  the 
two  which  he  will  find  most  serviceable  being 
land-surveying  and  plan-drawing.  In  all  public 
schools  drawing  is  one  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  much  stress  is  put  by  the  authorities,  but, 
unfortunately,  unless  in  the  secondary  and 
technical  schools,  much  of  the  drawing  is  aim- 
less in  character,  and  has  no  direct  value  in  the 
future  career  of  the  scholar.  Few  young  men, 
therefore,  nowadays  can  say  what  those  of  past 
generations  regretted,  that  they  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  how  to  draw  a  map 
or  simple  plan.  Having  acquired  some 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  art,  the 
aspiring  apprentice  ought  to  improve  himself  by 
learning  to  draw  plans  properly  to  scale.  This  ' 
was  the  weak  point  displayed  in  the  intricate  de- 
signs of  flower  gardens  with  which  many  young 
men  of  our  generation  frequently  beguiled  them- 
selves during  the  winter  evenings.  A  few  lessons 
from  an  efficient  teacher,  or  the  estate  clerk  of 
works,  would  materially  assist  the  student, 
but,  as  frequently  happens  in  country 
districts,  these  may  not  be  obtainable, 
consequently  the  young  gardener  must  fall 
back  on  his  own  resources  and  learn 
without  the  advantages  a  teache-  would  give 
him.  It  is  not  so  difficult  as  learning  botany 
alone.  Let  him  begin  by  carefully  measuring  the 
garden  in  which  he  is  employed,  thereafter  set- 
ting down  his  measurements  on  paper  to  a  scale 
which  should  not  be  very  small  at  the  com- 
mencement. If  he  manages  to  do  that  correctly 
on  his  own  initiative,  he  will,  in  time,  succeed 
with  others  more  intricate.  The  art  of  colour- 
ing his  plans  he  can  learn  later,  as  the  tinting 
is  but  a  secondary  matter  to  that  of  correct 
measurement   and   drawing. 

Lessons  in  land  surveying. — In  regard  to  sur- 
veying, it  is  almost  necessary,  and  certainly 
most  advisable,  that  the  student  should  obtain 
some  practical  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  "  dumpy 
level  "  and  the  method  of  setting  out  the  work. 
There  being  a  good  and  a  bad  way  of  doing  most 
things,  the  difference  betwreen  a  good  and  bad 
system  of  surveying  only  requires  to  be  seen  to 
be  fully  realised.  Under  a  capable  teacher  the 
art  can  be  readily  acquired,  and  merely  needs 
application  and  practice  in  order  to  attain  effi- 
ciency in  levelling  and  chain  surveying.  The 
plotting  on  paper  of  the  ground  to  scale  is  like- 
wise part  of  the   art. 

Value  of  kiwi, 'ledge. — In  advising  young  gar- 
deners to  follow  the  course  of  study  I  have  indi- 
cated, it  must  not  be  assumed  that  they,  when 
parks  superintendents,  will  always  be  called 
upon  to  practise  either  surveying  or  plan-draw- 
ing. Very  probably  they  may  never  be  re- 
quired to  do  either  work.  But  as  no  one  knows 
what  is  before  him,  he  who  is  best  equipped 
has  the  best  chance  of  succeeding,  and,  apart 
from  the  value  of  the  general  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  he  is  better  able  to  scrutinise  and 
read  plans  and  maps  which  in  the  course  of  his 
business  must  come  under  his  observation. 
Further,  this  training  will  enable  the  .student  to 
make  out  by  measurement  the  various  quantities 
on  which  he  will  base  the  estimate  of  costs  of 
any  proposed  works.  The  question  of  costs  is 
one  of  the  most  important  points  in  every  busi- 
ness, but  too  frequently  one  which  private 
gardeners  do  not  sufficiently  study  in  detail.  It 
is,  however,  essential  in  public  service,  therefore 
gardeners  should  learn  to  note  the  cost 
of  every  class  of  work  in  which  they  take  part, 
in  order  to  fully  qualify  themselves  in  this  re- 
spect for  obtaining  success  in  their  future  career. 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  to  Major  G.  L. 
Holfokd,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 
Zygopetalum  Mackayi. — The  great  merit  if 
this  Orchid  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  flowering  .in 
winter  and  lasting  over  so  many  weeks  in  full 
beauty.  Its  flowers  are  most  fragrant  in  the  day- 
time, with  warmth  and  sunshine,  but  very  much 
less  perceptible  on  cooler  or  dull  days.  The 
cultivation  of  this  species  is  not  difficult,  pro- 
vided the  plants  are  afforded  a  light  position  in 
an  atmosphere  of  intermediate  temperature  and 
supplied  with  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots 
when  they  are  actively  making  growth.  This 
is  one  of  those  Orchids  which  do  not  require 
much  resting  in  the  sense  of  keeping  them  at  all 
dry  at  the  roots.  The  bloom  spikes  appearing 
in  the  centre  of  the  young  growths  point  to  the 
fact  of  careful  attention  being  necessary  to  avoid 
any  check  to  the  latter  at  a  season  of  the  year 
not  altogether  the  best  for  growth.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  encouraged  to  continue  the  growth 
as  long  as  possible,  for  upon  the  perfect  com- 
pletion of  this  will,  in  a  large  measure,  depend 
the  production  of  flower  spikes  another  season. 
The  plants  require  a  good  compost  to  grow  in, 
which  should  be  made  porous  by  including 
plenty  of  coarse  sand,  finely  broken  crocks,  and 
charcoal.  A  mixture  of  two-fifths  clean,  fibrous 
loam,  and  one-fifth  each  of  leaf-soil,  turfy 
peat,  and  sphagnum-moss,  is  very  suitable  to  the 
large  fleshy  roots.  The  plants  dislike  being  dis- 
turbed at  the  roots.  It  is  important  that  they 
should  be  kept  in  good  health,  for  if  once  they 
get  in  bad  condition  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
bring  them  back  to  a  satisfactory  state.  The 
above  remarks  also  apply  to  '/..   crinitum. 

Platydinis.—Ttiis  small  genus  of  epiphytal 
Orchids  is  frequently  known  in  gardens  as  Den- 
drochilum.  The  species  P.  glumacea  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  kinds,  and  a  great  favourite 
with  Orchid  lovers.  It  is  now  in  active  growth, 
and  should  be  given  plenty  of  water,  as  it  will 
produce  its  racemes  during  the  spring  months. 
P.  (  obbiana  will  shortly  commence  to  grow, 
while  P.  filiformis  is  still  resting.  These  plants 
are  grown  here  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and  whilst 
miliiig  their  growth  they  enjoy  a  liberal  supply 
of  water  at  the  roots.  During  the  resting 
thev  are  kept  dry,  only  enough  water  being  gh  en 
them  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  prevent  the 
pseudo-bulbs  from  shrivelling.  The  most  suit- 
able time  to  repot  Platyclinis  is  shortly  after 
the  flowers  are  passed,  and  the  compost  used 
should  consist  of  two-thirds  good  fibrous  peat, 
or  Osmunda  fibre,  and  one-third  clean  sphag- 
num-moss, the  pots  being  quite  half-filled  with 
good  drainage. 

Coelogync  cristala. — If  plants  of  this  species, 
and  its  varieties,  are  allowed  to  become  quite 
dry  at  the  roots  during  the  winter  months,  and 
the  pseudo-bulbs  allowed  to  shrivel,  weak 
flower  spikes  are  produced,  and  the  blooms  sel- 
dom open  satisfactorily.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  afford  sufficient  moisture  to  the  roots  as 
will  preserve  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  perfectly 
plump  state  from  the  time  these  are  completed 
until  the  flowering  stage  is  passed.  These  plants 
may  be  kept  safely  during  winter  in  a  minimum 
atmospheric  temperature  of  50J.  Thus  treated, 
a  longer  succession  of  bloom  can  be  secured  by 
bringing  a  few  plants  at  intervals  into  extra 
warmth,  as  plants  with  plump  pseudo-bulbs 
readily  respond  to  extra  heat  and  develop  their 
flower  spikes  rapidly. 


ferred,  this  method  can  be  the  more  readily  car- 
ried out  by  the  use  of  two  borders,  because  of 
the  increased  number  of  plants  irom  which 
selection  can  be  made  that  flower  at  or  about 
the  same  time.  Prominent  specimens  or  groups, 
say  of  three  plants  placed  at  irregular  distances, 
and  of  varied  shapes  and  heights,  are  attra  tr 
when  the  colours  have  been  tastefully 
selected.  The  number  of  herbaceous  plants  that 
exhibit  no  marked  dislike  to  varied  soils  is 
very  great,  but  experience  will  best  determine 
the  most  satisfactor}  species  to  grow  to  satisfy 
different  requirements  and  tastes.  The  present 
is  a  very  suitable  time  for  preparing  such  bor- 
ders. The  aspect  and  extent  should  be  made  to 
correspond  with  the  general  surroundings,  large, 
medium,  or  small.  But  a  site  should  be  chosen 
which  is  at  least  a  reasonable  distance  from  any 
high  walls  or  large  trees  ;  the  roots  of  the  latter 
would  soon  overrun  the  border.  The  principal 
matter  for  consideration  is  that  of  the  soil,  for 
this  should  be  deeply  cultivated,  and  afforded 
manure,  leaf-soil,  peat,  and  the  general  accu- 
mulations of  the  rubbish-yard,  according  to  its 
present  condition  whether  poor  or  rich  in  plant- 
food  and  organic  matter. 

Shrubberies. — At  this  season  time  should  be 
found  to  regulate  the  numerous  occupants  of 
the  shrubberies,  which,  if  neglected  for  any 
Length  of  time,  soon  become  a  tangle.  If  flower- 
ing trees  and  shrubs  are  not  examined  annually, 
in  order  that  the  necessary  pruning  or  thinning 
may  be  done,  they  usually  become  so  intermixed 
that,  after  a  time,  a  general  overhauling  is  at- 
tempted, but  such  a  severe  operation  is  seldom 
satisfactory,  and  transplanting  can  then  be 
scarcely  attemoti  d.  If  the  knife  and  the  spade 
are  annually  and  skilfully  used  in  thinning  and 
regulating  the  plants  in  accordance  with  their 
habits  of  growth,  the  results  are  good.  The 
thinning  of  most  spei  ies  of  flowering  shrubs  can 
best  be  done  after  the  flowering,  but  from  pres- 
sure of  work  at  that  season  the  work  is  it.  I 
overlooked  ;  such  as  Lilacs,  Laburnums,  Thorns, 
Cherries,  Pvrus,  &c.  Vet  others  such  as  I 
thus  azureus,  C.  "  Gloire  de  Versailles,"  Budd- 
leia  Lindleyana,  B.  japonica,  &c,  Spiraeas  "An- 
thony Waterer,"  callosa,  Douglasii,  \x.,  Cle- 
matis Jackmanii,  Sec.,  flower  better  on  the  young 
wood,  and  may  with  advantage  be  cut  back  in 
early   spring. 

Frost. — We  registered  here  on  the  5th  inst  24  ' 
of  frost  ;  on  the  8th  inst  1.23in.  of  rain,  and  on 
the   11th   and   12th   inst.   20°   of   frost. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Border  of  herbaceous  plants. — Some  difficulty 
will  frequently  be  experienced  in  the  attempt 
to  keep  a  good  effect  from  early  summer  to  late 
autumn  in  a  border  in  which  none  but  hardy 
species  aie  cultivated.  Some  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  early-summer  flowering  plants  are  con- 
tinually passing  out  of  flower,  thus  causing 
blanks.  From  the  point  of  view  of  effect  the 
employment  of  two  borders  has  much  to  re- 
commend it.  One  would  be  the  early-summer 
border  and  the'  other  the  late-summer  and 
autumn,  or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  call  it,  the 
"mixed"  border.  This  latter  would  include 
hardy,  half-hardy,  and  tender  plants.  The 
matter  of  arrangement  must  depend  upon  the  se- 
lection of  plants,  the  extent  of  the  borders,  and 
whether  large  or  small  groups  or  single  speci- 
mens of  particular  species  are  to  be  cultivated. 
When   large    groups    of    one    variety    are    pre- 


or  even  four  buds  for  the  stronger  growing 
varieties.  In  large  trees  that  have  filled  their 
allotted  space,  very  often  the  branches  and 
spurs  become  crowded  ;  in  such  cases  some  of 
the  worst  placed  branches  and  spurs  should  be 
removed  in  order  to  let  in  more  sunlight  and 
air.  After  pruning  give  attention  to  any  young 
trees  and  train  the  growths  equally  in  an 
sired  position  by  securing  them  with  strong  tar 
twine  to  stakes,  so  that  plenty  of  sunlighi 
air  may  circulate  amongst  the  branches,  and 
these  latter  may  become  properly  ripened. 

Stand  ltd  trees. — These  are  often   more  or  less 
neglected,  or  are  only  examined  at  intervals  of 
a  few  years,  and  then  are  generally  thinned  too 
severely  at  one  time.     They  should  be  examined 
annually,  and  any  unfruitful  branches  or  u 
spray  removed  so  that  light  and  air  may  have 
free    access   to   the  centre   of  the   trees.     ^ 
standard   trees   should   be   carefully   pruned   for 
the  first  three  or  four  years,  leaving  six  or 
of   the   best   placed   branches   to   form   the   tree, 
shorteningthe  leading  shoots  to  about  one-third 
their  length.     After  the  first  thre<    oi   four  years 
very    little    pruning    will    be    required,    with    the 
exception  of  the  removal  of  any  branches  which 
each  other. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By   F.  Jordan,    Gardener  to  The   Dowager    Lady 
Nunburnholme,  Warier  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Root-pruning  is  indispensable  in  the  case  of 
fruit  trees  that  have  become  too  gross  in  growth 
through  failure  to  produce  crops  owing  to  frosts, 
and  also  in  the  case  of  trees  growing  in 
soil  that  is  too  rich.  The  work  should  be 
commenced  early  in  autumn,  but  if  it  is  not 
already  completed  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  carry  it  out.  A  little  fresh  loam,  with  plenty 
of  lime  rubble  and  charted  refuse  to  induce  the 
trees  to  make  plenty  of  fibrous  roots,  should  be 
in  readiness  before  commencing  the  work. 
Small  bush  and  pyramidal  trees  are  best  lifted  ; 
the  strong  roots  can  then  be  shortened,  and  the 
others  spread  out  carefully  nearer  the  surface, 
using  a  portion  of  the  prepared  soil  for  filling 
in.  Large  trees  cannot  be  so  conveniently  lifted, 
therefore  take  out  a  trench  4  or  o  feet  from  the 
stems  of  the  trees,  according  to  size,  tying  up 
into  bundles  all  the  roots  found  during  the  pro- 
cess and  working  well  under  the  ball  of  the  tree, 
cutting  away  any  strong,  descending  roots  and 
pruning  any  sti  ng  roots  that  may  be  found. 
Lav  in  the  others  nearer  to  the  surface,  using  a 
fair  proportion  of  new  compost.  A  good  water- 
ing should  be  given  to  all  wall  trees  after  such 
an  operation  as  root-pruning.  If  the  trees  are 
of  very  large  si;.e,  one  half  only  of  the  roots 
should  be  pruned  in  one  season. 

Priming. — The  season  having  been  all  against 
-effing  this  work  completed,  the  remainder  ot 
the  pruning  should  now  be  hastened  forward  at 
every  opportunity.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
in  the  open  quarters  should  first  receive  atten- 
tion. If  the  trees  received  the  proper  attention 
during  last  growing  season,  very  little  pruning 
will  now  remain  to  be  done  beyond  shortening 
any  leading  shoots,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
tree  and  the  amount  of  space  available,  and 
spurring  in  others  that  were  overlooked  to  two, 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Bj    E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gi 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Tomatos. — Plants  which  have  been  grown  for 
fruiting  in  winter  will  have  now  passed  through 
the  most  critical  time,  and  much  less  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  both  in  the  setting  and  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit.  Carefully  prevent  the  atmo- 
sphere becoming  stagnant;  keep  the  routs  in  a 
moderately  dry  condition  ;  maintain  an  even 
atmospheric  temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°, 
and  apply  liquid  manure  at  every  alternate  water- 
ing to  plants  bearing  fruits.  Pollinate  the  flowers 
morning  as  they  open,  and  relieve  the 
plants  of  any  fruits  as  fast  as  these  latter  begin 
to  assume  colour,  removing  them  to  a  slightly 
i  atmosphere  to  complete  the  ripening- 
Two  splendid  varieties  for  fruiting  in  winter  and 
early  in  spring  are  Sunrise  and  Winter  Beauty  ; 
both  are  free-setting,  and  the  fruits  are  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Repot  successiuiial  plants  > 
from  seeds  sown  last  autumn  into  their  fruiting 
pots,  and  cultivate  them  as  sturdily  as  possible. 
Make  another  good  sowing  oi  reliable  vai 
Fumigate  bouses  containing  Tomatos  frequently 
to  prevent  attacks  of  the  white  "  Snowy  fly,"  to 
which  the  plants  are  so  liable,  and  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  the  "spot"  or  fungus  disease  that 
often  causes  much  trouble  and  is  spread  the 
more  easily  by  the  presence  of  too  much  mois- 
ture. 

Carrots. — Frequent  sowings  should  be  made 
during  the  next  three  months  to  ensure  a  regular 
supply  of  young  tender  roots,  generally  so  much 
in  request  in  all  establishments.  These  may 
either  be  grown  in  portable  frames  on  mild  hot- 
beds or  in  heated  pits.  Lrse  a  finely  sifted  light 
compost,  and  make  the  soil  moderately  firm 
before  sowing.  Of  varieties  I  may  mention 
Inimitable  Long  Forcing,  Favourite,  and  Early 
Nantes,  all  of  these  being  suitable  for  this 
purpose. 

Asparagus. — This  vegetable,  when  lifted,  forces 
with  the  greatest  of  ease  when  placed  in  a  heated 
structure,  but  under  no  condition  does  it  thrive 
better  than  when  brought  forward  in  frames  on 
.  mild  hotbeds,  the  quality  of  the  Aspara- 
gus being  far  superior  than  when  subjected  to 
a  greater  degree  of  heat  and  grown  in  houses  a 
long  way  from  the  glass.  The  same  frame 
ie  used  for  two  or  three  batches,  for  as  the 
season  advances  less  heat  will  be  required. 

Polatos. — Continue  to  plant  these  in  pits  or 
frames  at  intervals  according  to  the  demand. 
Those  which  are  in  a  forward  condition  will 
need  careful  attention  both  as  regards  ventilating 
the  pits  and  adding  fresh  soil  for  earthing-up 
purposes.  The  soil  should  be  warmed  to  the 
same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit, 
and  the  warmest  part  of  the  day  selected  for 
carrying  out  the  work.  Endeavour  to  tilt  the 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  which  the  wind 
iwing,  especially  so  when  the  wind  is  from 
the  north   or  north-east. 

Sow    seeds    of    Radishes    thinly    between    the 
Potatos,  and  box  up  Mint,  Chervil,  and  Tarra- 
Sow   Onions  thickly   in   boxes   for   use  as 
*reen  Onions"  in  salads. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
I.ISHEK,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  tor  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
tor  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  earlv  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
punted,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himselj 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  18— 

Soc.  Fran?.  d'Hort.  de  Londres  Annual  Dinner.      Ger- 
man Gardeners'  Soc.  meet. 
TUESDAY,    JANUARY  21— 

Nat.  Amateur  Gard.  Assoc,  meet. 
THURSDAY,  JANUARY  23- 

Gard.  Roy.  Benev.  Inst.  Ann.  meet,  and  Elect,  of 
Pensioners  at  Simpson's  Restaurant,  Strand,  at 
2.15  p.m. 

Average     Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuinq    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  \  i  ars 
at  Greenwich— 38'4\ 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  Wednesday,  January  15  (6  p.m.):  Max.  48°; 
Min.  42-. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.—  Thursd  rv,  January  16 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.  29  9;  Temp.  33  ,  Weather— 
Cloudy. 
Provinces  —Wednesday,  January  15  (6  p.m.):  Max.  47' 
Guildford;  Mm.  43',  Scotland  N.E. 


SALES     FOR    THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY  - 

Sale  of  Bulbs,  See.,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

MONDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

Herbaceous  Plants,  Liliunis,  Bulbs,  See.,  at  19;  Roses 
at  1.30;  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside, 
E.C. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Hardy  Border  Plants  and  Bulbs,  Perennials,  See.,  at  12  ; 
K  o-es  at  1.30  ;  Palms  and  Plants  at  5  ;  3,000  c/s  Japanese 
Liliums  at  1 ;  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  &.  68,  Cheap- 
side.  E.C. 

FRIDAY  - 

Odontoglossum  crispum  (imported),  also  established 
Orchids,  at  07  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  12.45. 


In  different  departments  of 
"Herbaceous  work  we  often  seem  to  pur- 
Perennials."    sue  different  methods,  but  in 

the  last  analysis  these  are 
always  found  to  result  in  the  endeavour  to 
ascertain,  and  to  state  correctly,  the  relation 
of  facts  and  things  to  one  another.  Since, 
however,  the  number  of  matters  of  which 
we  have  to  take  cognisance  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge, 
we  are  driven  in  every  branch  of  science, 
as  in  other  lines  of  work,  to  classify 
them.  As  long  as  the  things  to  be  classified 
are  under  our  own  control  the  pro- 
cedure is  not  difficult,  so  soon  as  we  have 
agreed  on  a  common  basis.  Thus  the 
divisions  of  money  are  easy  enough  for  most 
people  to  understand,  though  even  here  the 
particular  £,.  s.  d.  basis  on  which  we  work  in 
this  country  is  not  identical  with  that  ad  tpted 
elsewhere. 

But  no  sooner  do  we  endeavour  to  deal 
with  matters  that  exist  independently  of  our- 
selves, and  so  are  not  of  our  own  devising, 
than  difficulties  of  various  sorts  arise  and 
confront  us.  For  our  classification  can  onlv 
be  thorough,  general,  and  logical,  as  long  as 
it  is  dealing  with  things  that  are  essenti- 
ally different.  Immediately  we  attempt  to 
grapple  with  such  complex  matters  as  liv- 
ing beings  we  are  speedily  rendered  aware 
that  a  really  valid  classification  is  hard  to 
discover,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  altogether  un- 
attainable. This  partly  results  from  tin- 
various    cross    relationships   of    different    or- 


ganisms to  one  another,  and  it  is  partly  due 
to  jhe  different  ways  in  which  the  same  in- 
dividual or  struct  tin-  may  respond  to  altered 
environment. 

A  special  application  of  the  general  posi- 
tion which  we  have  just  briefly  underlined 
arises  in  determining  what  shall  be  the  basis 
of  our  classification  of  plants  for  particular 
purposes.  Thus,  in  connection  with  horticul- 
tural exhibitions  and  shows,  it  may  be  of  im- 
portance to  know  whether  a  plant  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  tree  or  a  shrub,  an  annual  or  a 
perennial.  The  real  difficulty  of  deciding 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Nature  does  not  work  on 
the  system  of  pigeon-boles.  Everyone  knows 
that  numbers  of  annual  plants  are  practically 
perennial,  so  long  as  they  are  not  allowed  to 
exhaust  themselves  by  excessive  fruiting, 
whilst  a  curtailment  of  normal  longevity  may 
frequently  be  brought  about,  as  in  the  case  of 
trees,  by  abundant  bearing  during  early 
youth. 

One  of  the  questions  connected  with  these 
matters,  and  one  also  that  is  continually  crop- 
ping up,  is  concerned  with  the  definition  of 
the  Herbaceous  Perennial.  It  may  as  will  be 
said  at  once  that  there  is  probably  no  single 
definition  which  will  appeal  to  everybody  as 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Certainly  the  one 
that  is  often  given,  viz.,  that  it  is.  a  perennial 
the  stems  of  which  die  down  eat  h  year,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  such.  As  was  pointed 
out  last  week  by  a  correspondent,  Pansies  are 
among-  the  plants  that  would  be  thereby  ex- 
cluded,  not  to  mention  many  other  examples 
that  will  occur  to  everyone. 

Perhaps  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty 
of  arriving  at  a  suitable  definition  would  be  to 
include  in  the  first  place  all  those  perennial 
plants  which  possess  "  herbaceous,"  that  is, 
suit  and  easily  crushed  aerial  stems,  win  ther 
these  have  an  annual  or  a  longer  duration, 
and,  in  the  second,  those  perennials  which 
lose  their  aerial  stems  every  year.  The  latter 
feature  serves  as  a  fairly  ready,  though  by  no 
means  universally  valid,  distinction  between 
the  shrubby  and  the  so-called  herbaceous 
perennials.  Exceptions  of  course  occur,  and 
it  may  happen  that  a  plant,  the  aerial  parts  of 
which  are  both  shrubby  and  persistent  in 
favourable  localities,  may  be  deciduous  in 
others.  The  common  Fuchsia  forms  a  shrub 
or  even  a  small  tree  in  some  districts,  whilst 
in  others  it  is  annually  killed  back  to  the 
ground   level. 

A  similar  difficulty,  though  less  apparent 
in  practice,  attaches  to  the  question  as  to 
what  distinguishes  an  Evergreen  from  a 
deciduous  plant.  Whilst  no  doubt  exists  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  are  others 
— some  Roses  for  example — in  which  tin- 
decision  is  not  so  obvious.  The  Rose  may 
also  be  used  to  illustrate  another  point.  Al- 
though many  kinds  must  certainly  be 
classified  as  shrubs,  an  exhibitor  who  made 
use  of  them  in  this  sense  at  a  particular  show- 
found  himself  in  a  difficult  position,  but  at 
another  show  an  exhibitor  who  also  staged 
them  as  shrubs  was  upheld.  Convention  must, 
in  the  last  resort,  determine  on  which  side  of 
the  line  the  "difficult  cases"  are  to  be  ranged, 
for,  to  return  to  the  question  of  herbaceous 
perennials,  who  is  to  draw  the  precise  limit 
beyond  which  a  soft  stem  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  woody  one?  Or.  again,  in  the  case  of 
plants  which  tire  soft  or  woody  according  to 


circumstances,  as  Wallflowers,  some  Snap 
Dragons,  &c.  Which  of  the  two  forms  is,  for 
classifying  purposes,  to  be  regarded  as  the 
type  ? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  these 
matters  might  be  made  simpler  for  ex- 
hibitors if  those  responsible  for  compil- 
ing the  Schedules  would  give  greater 
consideration  to  the  need  for  employing 
precise  language,  and  for  affording  an 
indication  by  means  of  a  foot-note,  or 
in  some  other  fashion,  of  anv  limitations  ex- 
hibitors should  respect  in  certain  classes. 
For  instance,  a  class  for  twelve  herbacet  us 
perennials  stated  as  such,  without  qualifica- 
tion, would  include  most  of  the  perennial 
bulbs,  but  in  frequent  instances  in  which 
Lilies  have  been  included  in  such  an  exhibit, 
ii  lias  turned  out  afterwards  that  the  Society's 
committee  had  intended  to  exclude  bulbous 
plants;  in  some  cases  a  special  class  was  pro- 
vided for  such  species.  It  cannot  he  too  clearly 
pointed  out  that  exhibitors  have  no  other 
means  of  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  a  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  a  certain  class  than  tin >  e 
afforded  by  the  published  directions. 

Onlv  those  limitations  and  rulings  which 
are  definitely  expressed  can  be  binding  up  n 
exhibitors,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  judges  to 
interpret  schedules  according  to  the  exact 
words,  and  not  attempt  to  go  beyond  what  is 
definitely  expressed. 

A  correspondent  in  the  present  issue  sug- 
gests l  hat  it  might  be  found  convenient  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  the  word  "  her- 
baceous "  altogether.  This  would  certainly 
prevent  any  trouble  arising  in  regard  to  the 
alleged  persistent  or  woody  character  of  the 
stem,  when  it  is  required  to  be  incapable  of 
more  than  annual  duration,  or  possess  only 
soft,  easily-crushed  tissues.  Hut  its  disuse 
would  open  up  a  field  just  as  prolific  in  quick- 
sands, tor  tin-  flowers  of  shrubs,  and  even 
trees,  might  then  be  exhibited  in  a  class 
where   such    species  are   undesirable. 

In  tin-  same  letter  that  we  refer  to,  our 
correspondent,  writing-  as  a  judge,  slat-  s  that 
in  making  tin  award  he  would  consider  a 
i  e:  I  ain  species  a  shrub  or  an  herbaceous  plant, 
according  to  his  observations  of  the  habit 
of  the  plants  in  the  particular  neighbourhood 
in  which  the  exhibition  was  being  held. 
But  gardens  vary  much,  even  in  the  same 
locality,  owing  to  differences  of  soil  and  sub- 
soil, degree  of  altitude,  and  of  shelter;  there- 
fore, such  species  as  Phygelius  capensis, 
Romneya  Coulteri,  certain  Fuchsias  and 
Pentstemons  might  have  persistent  aeri:,l 
growths  in  the  one  garden,  although  in  nine 
Others  they  might  be  habitually  killed  to  the 
ground  each  winter.  In  the  concluding  para- 
graph reference  is  made  to  exhibitors  who 
frequently  err  by  staging  Sweet  Peas  and 
Canterbury  Bells  as  herbaceous  subjects. 
But  surely  the  Canterbury  Bell  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  herbaceous  subject?  Such  a 
plant  would  only  be  excluded,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  biennial,  by  the  use  of  the  term  herbai  e- 
ous   "  perennial." 

It  seems  to  follow,  therefore,  that  in  com- 
piling a  class  of  the  recognised  type  for 
herbaceous  perennial  plants,  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  first  place  to  state  whether  or 
not  bulbous  plants  may  be  exhibited,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  to  enumerate  certain  species 
the  eligibility  of  which  might  otherwise  give 
rise  to  misunderstanding. 
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The  number  of  species  concerning  the 
status  of  which  doubt  can  reasonably  be 
entertained  is  not  a  very  large  one  after  all, 
and  we  believe  that  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  arrive  at  some  conventional  understanding 
with  respect  to  them.  In  this  way  it  would 
bi'  possible,  both  to  remove  existing  sources 
of  friction,  and  also  to  secure  that  uniformity 
ol  practice  which,  in  the  interests  of  fairness, 
is  so  much  to  be  desired. 


Our    Supplementary    Illustration. — The 

interesting  species,  Muntanoa  bipinnatifida,  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  December  10,  was  illustrated  in  our  issue 
for  December  14,  1907,  p.  419.  The  subject  of 
our  Supplementary  Illustration  to  the  present 
issue,  M.  mollissima,  differs  from  M.  bipinna- 
tifida, chiefly  in  having  smaller,  entire  leaves, 
a  more  branching  yet  stiff er  habit,  and  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  not  quite  s  i  large,  but  more 
fre  ly  produced.  Both  species  have  while  ray 
florets,  and  yellow  disc  florets.  M.  mollissima, 
Brongn,  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  bv  M. 
G  iiiESBREGHT,  who  forwarded  seeds  from 
Mexico  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  of  Paris 
in  1843,  where  it  flowered  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
the  following  year.  Illustrations  are  given  in  the 
Seiiue  Horticoh  for  18o7,  p.  513,  and  Bot. 
tah.  8,143.  The  plant  has  been  given  several 
names.  In  the  south  of  Euro-e,  where  both 
spei  ies  thrive  in  the  open  air,  it  is  more  often 
namel  Montagnea  grandiflora.  The  plant  now 
illustrated  flowered  in  the  gr<  nhoi  at  Kew 
in  November.  It  grew  to  a  height  of  9  to  10  feet, 
and  was  growing  in  a  12-inch  pot,  being  th  ee 
years  old  from  seed.     M.  bipinnatifida  has  also 

I ived  several  nanus.      In  the  Hevue  II  ■■ 

for  1863,  p.  370,  the  plant  is  figured  as  M    h   i    - 
cleifolia.    This  illustration,  and  also  thai  oi  \l. 
mollissima,    from    the    same    wok,    are    repro- 
duced in  Nicholson's  Dictima)  I 
Polymnia   grandis   is    another     name     for    this 
plant.     Judging  by  ph   togi  ipl        I    \1     bi 
tifida  received  from  India,  it  is  a  charming  plant 
in   that  country,    ha\  i                   introduc< 
Mexico,   where   both    species    occui 
Montanoas    are  easy    plant,    to    grow,    thriving 
in    a    loamy    soil     under     the  -    of    a 
I  greenhouse.     During  the  summer  the  plants 
be    grown     outside     just     like     Chrysan- 
i        mms.     Propagation    is    effei  ted    by    seeds, 
■      nngs,   or   suckers.      Plante  1    out    in    a   lage 
ervatory  or  greenhouse    both   species  grow 
rapidly;    the   roots,    however,    seem    to    require 
i   mfinement   in   o.der  to   induce   the   plants   to 
r  freely.    Neither  species  will  make  a  good 
i    mmercial  plant,  but  those  who  have   a 

ihouse  to  furnish  in  winter  will  find  both  of 
them  of  great  ser\  i  e. 

The  Floral  Committee  Among  the  Un- 
employed.-At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  members  of 
tin-  Floral  Committee,  on  meeting  in  their  usual 
room  on  the  first  floor,  were  surprised  to  find  that 
not  a  single  entry  had  been  made  of  plant  cr 
flower  for  the  Society's  First-Class  Certificate  or 
Award  of  Merit.  The  surprise  was  n 
enough,  seeing  that  the  chairman,  Mr.  William 
Marshall,  informed  us  afterwards  that  a  similar 
circumstance  had  not  occurred  within  his  memory, 
and  this  extends  over  a  period  of  23  years  ! 

Fruit  Confection   from   Unripe  Grapes. 

■ — Experiments  have  been  made  at  Thomery,  in 
France,  in  converting  unripe  Grapes  into  a  useful 
conserve.  For  example,  the  bunches  of  table 
Grapes  are  thinned  in  June  and  July  of  two  thirds 
of  their  berries,  and  again  at  a  later  part  of  the 
season  another  third  of  the  remainder  is  taken. 


Additions  for  Calendar  Published  last 
week  :  The  Windsor,  Eton  and  District 
Rose  and  Horticultural  Society,  at  a  com- 
mittee meeting  held  on  January  11,  fixed  the 
Annual  Exhibition  for  Saturday,  June  27.  The 
report  for  the  past  year  was  considered  satisfactory, 
the  number  of  subscribers  having  increased  whilst 
the  exhibition  entries  were  greatly  in  excess  of  all 
previous  years.  The  hon.  secretary  announced 
that  two  additional  Silver  Cups  would  be  offered 
in  the  coming  schedule,  one  given  by  Mrs. 
Fortescue,  Dropmore,  the  other  to  be  known  as 
the  Islet  Challenge  Cup.  At  the  general  meeting 
it  was  decided  to  amend  Rule  7  so  that  in  future 
the  local  radius  of  the  Society  should  be  extended 
to  include  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Berkshire— 
I  in  I  Ievon  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower  Show 
will  be  held  at  Plymouth  Guildhall  and  Square  on 
April  21  and  22.  Captain  Parlby  Manadon, 
Crown  Hill,  Plymouth,  is  secretary. —The  Wisi 
o"  England  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
will  take  place  in  the  Plymouth  Guildhall  and 
-  [uare  on  November  10  and  11.  Mr  Chas. 
Wilson   is  secretary. 

The  Gardeners-   Royal  Benevolent   In- 
stitution.— The    annual    meeting    and    election 
ol     pensioners    will    take    place     at     Sim; 
101,    Strand,    on    Thursday    next,    January   23,    at 
2.15    p  ir..      Afterwards    at    6    p.m.    the 
Ij    supper   will   be  held  also   at    Sin 
under    tli.  of    Martin    II     1  i 

Si  cton,  E  q  ,  ol  Reading. 

The  Croydon  &  District  Horticultural 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  hi 
for  the  annual  dinner  to   take  place  at  the  Grey- 
liound  Hotel,   Croydon,   on  Wednesd 
the  22nd  inst  ,  at  7.30  p.m. 

Appointment  to  Cardiff  Cemetery.  At 
a  meet  i  n. g  "I  the  Cardiff  City  Council,  held  on  Mon 
day,  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  C.  Willis,  superintendent 
of  Chelte     am  Cemetei    .  Mas  appointed  m 

:  ff  City  Cemetery.'  This  appointment — 
was   advertised    in    these    columns   a   few- 
is  worth  about  £140  per  annum,  in- 
clusive of  house  rent.      There  were  origin  lllj 
lTOapplii  ints  for  the  post,  but   the   Parks  Com- 
mittee  reduced  these  to  a  short   list   of   fi\e,  who 
appeared  before  the  Council   on   the  date  n 
The  successful  candidate  is  35  years  of  age,  and 
li  i      Tilled    the   position    at    Cheltenham   for  four 
years.     Those  selected  to  appear  before  the  City 
Council  were   Mr   F.J    P.  Loxn,   superintei 
of   Acton   Cemetery  ;   Mr.  T.  P.  Powley,   deputy- 
superintendent    and     manager     of      the    General 
Cemetery,    Wisbech  ;    Mr.  C     Willis,    superin- 
tendent  of   Cheltenham    Cemetery;    Mr.    Harri 
1  .   foreman   for   the    past    5J   years    of    the 
:   department  of   the   City   Parks,   Car- 
dill     and  Mr.  W.J.  Mellins,  reservoir  keeper,  in 
the  employ  of  the  Cardiff  Corporation. 

Impatiens  Holstii. — Those  cultivators  who 
may  have  failed  to  grow  and  flower  Impatiens 
Holstii  to  their  satisfaction,  whether  in  pots  or  the 
open  ground,  should  not  discard  the  plants  but 
accord  them  another  year  a  partially  shady  situa- 
tion indoors  or  out-of-doors.  In  such  the  plants 
will  surprise  them  by  their  wealth  of  bloom  and 
good  growth,  the  type  form  and  its  varieties  being 
improved  thereby  to  an  equal  degree. 

"  My  Garden  Diary  for  1903.  '  — This 
little  work,  published  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading,  is  a  most  useful  as  well  as  a  dainty 
volume.  Under  each  month  are  given,  on  the 
left-hand  page,  reminder  notes  as  to  the  work  that 
ought  to  be  done,  whilst  on  the  right-hand  page 
a  blank  space  is  left  for  notes  and  memoranda. 
It  will  prove  a  good  shillingsworth  to  many  a 
gardener,  and  especially  to  the  amateur. 


Fatality     to     a     Scotch     Gardener     in 

America. — Early  on  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 27  last,  it  is  reported  in  Horticulture,  John 
Clark,  aged  42  years,  his  wife  and  three  children 
perished  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  their  home  al 
Watertown,  Mass.  John  Clark  was  a  salesman 
for  the  H.  E.  Fiske  Seed  Company,  of  Boston. 
His  father,  Mr.  John  F.  Clark,  is  employed  at 
the  Botanic  Garden  in  Washington,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  by  some  of  our  readers  that  before 
leaving  Britain  for  America  he  was  gardener  for 
many  years  at  Wemyss  Castle,  Fifeshire.  Deceased 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts' Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Club. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  New 
Zealand. — The  annual  report  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Department  of  Agriculture  forms  a  bulky 
volume  of  450  pages,  dealing,  of  course,  with  all 
kinds  of  matters  agricultural.  The  planting  of 
vineyards  is  extending,  the  last  year  having  proved 
a  very  good  one,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity 
of  crop.  The  growers  are  more  and  more  dis- 
carding the  European  stocks  in  favour  of  the 
American  ones  that  have  pioved  to  be  more  resis- 
tant to  the  attacks  of  Phylloxera.  A  warning  is, 
however,  given  against  the  use  of  Isabella.  Sur- 
prise, and  Albany,  since  these,  although  of 
American  origin,  are  only  feebly  resistant  to  the 
disease.  Vine-growing  ought  to  be  a  profitable 
undertaking,  for  it  is  stated  that  the  yield  of  wine 
varies  from  100  to  700  gallons  per  acre,  and  the 
price  obtainable  ranges  from  6s.  to  10s.  per  gallon. 
The  department  of  pathology,  which  deals  with 
the  diseases  of  cultivated  crops,  is  doing  useful 
work,  both  of  a  preventive  and  remedial  nature. 
As  in  all  countries  where  fruit  and  other  vegetable 
produce  is  grown  in  bulk,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
pests  of  various  kinds  to  multiply.  This  is  merely 
,i  in-  ins  of  restoring  the  normal  balance  of  nature 
man  is  constantly  disturbing,  and  it  is  only 
by  unremitting  attention,  guided  by  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  circumstances  and  causes  of 
e,  that  the  cultivator  can  retain  the  upper 
hand. 

Tree  Roots  and  Grasses.  — According  to  a 
writer  in  the  American  Botanist,  the  well-known 
difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  good  sward  beneath 
trees  has  usually  bee  I   to  the  shading 

of'the  grass,  to  the  absorption  of  the  moisture 
by  the  trees,  and  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  plant- 
food  by  the  tree-roots.  Some  experiments  re- 
cently made  seem  to  point  to  a  more  funda- 
mental cause.  In  this  competition  of  grass 
with  trees,  it  is  not  always  the  grass  that  suffers. 
In  several  cases  trees  were  found  to  be  very 
materially  affected  by  the  grass  growing  beneath 
their  branches.  On  the  other  hand,  not  all 
kinds  of  trees  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  other 
plants,  though  some  certainly  have  such  an 
effect.  Potentilla  fruticosa,  a  shrubby  Cinque- 
foil,  appears  to  be  unable  to  live  in  the  shade 
of  the  Butternut  (Juglans  cinerea),  though  it 
thrives  in  the  same  locality  under  other  species 
of  trees.  In  the  case  of  the  grasses,  it  was  found 
that  certain  species  of  trees,  notably  the  Tulip 
tree,  Dogwood,  Maple,  Cherry,  and  Pine 
seriously  checked  the  growth  of  grasses  grown 
in  their  vicinity,  and  this  injurious  effect  seems 
to  be  due  to  the  excretion  of  substances  by  the 
trees  that  are  harmful  to  the  grasses..  With 
regard  to  these  statements  by  our  Ar,  irican 
contemporary,  we  have  remarked,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  all 
of  the  so-called  injurious  species  of  trees  act  in 
the  manner  of  those  of  America,  for  grasses  of 
average  strength  grow  under  the  Tulip  tree, 
Maple,  and  Cherry  when  the  shade  is  not  dense. 
The  dying  out  of  the  grasses  is  more  often  due 
to  drip  from  the  leaves,  and  this  would  be  more 
frequently  found  in  districts  and  countries 
having  a  heavy  rainfall  than  in  drier  climates. 
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Economic  Biology  in  America.— The  Pro- 
fs of  the  19th  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Economic  Entomologists  contains,  as 
usual,  much  interesting  matter  to  all  whose 
business  lies  with  plants.  Mr.  1 .  M.  Webster 
contributes  a  suggestive  article  on  the  value  of 
parasites  in  cereal  and  forage  crop  production. 
He  shows  how  outbreaks  of  pestilent  insects, 
such  as  the  Hessian  fly,  were  rendered  harmless 
by  the  concomitant  multiplication  of  other  insects 
(Polygnotus)  parasitic  upon  the  eggs  and  larva; 
of  the  fly.  Mr.  Webster  rightly  calls  attention 
to  the  great  ignorance  which  prevails  on  these 
parasitic  relationships,  which  are,  nevertheless, 
of  the  highest  economic  importance.  Even  in 
England,  the  value  of  the  carnivorous  lady- 
bird, and,  still  more,  of  its  voracious  larva,  is 
often  not  appreciated.  They  are,  unfortunately, 
not  common  enough  ;  but  we  have  known  the 
larva  to  be  destroyed  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  injurious  to  the  plant ! 

Forestry  in  Scotland. — The  number  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricullural 
:,  icfety  for  January  fully  sustains  the  reputation 
of  this  important  journal.  Besides  articles  deal- 
ing with  what  might  be  called  the  high  politics 
of  forestry,  it  also  contains  many  valuable 
papers  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  culti- 
vation and  commercial  exploitation  of  timbers 
of  various  sorts,  e.g.,  the  Douglas  Fir,  hard- 
woods, &c.  Professor  James  Geikie  contributes 
an  interesting  article  on  "  Soil :  Its  Origin  and 
Nature,"  and  a  useful  summary  is  given  of  the 
Afforestation  Conference  held  in  London  in 
June  last,  at  which  the  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  supported 
by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

"  '  Live  Stock  Journal'  Almanac,  1908. 

— This  useful  publication,  issued  by  Messrs. 
Vinton  &  Co.,  London,  gives  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  events  of  the  preceding  year  connected  with 
matters  associated  with  stock  breeding.  Many  of 
the  articles  are  of  interest,  and  the  whole  forms  a 
handy  book  of  reference  for  those  interested  in  the 
subject  of  live  stock. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM 
PYROPEUM. 

Amongst  the  annual  species  of  Mesembryan- 
themum  cultivated  in  this  country,  the  one  most 
commonly  met  with  is  the  '"  Ice  Plant  "  (M.  crys- 
tallinum),  with  pretty  white  flowers  and  trailing 
habit.  A  species  of  much  greater  value  for  d<  • 
corative  purposes  is  the  South  African  species 
illustrated  at  fig.  21.  It  is  of  easy  culture  and 
floriferous  habit,  succeeds  in  any  light  soil, 
and  never  fails  to  give  a  fine  display  of  its 
lovely  flowers  throughout  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
mer months,  or  to  ripen  quantities  of  seeds.  It 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  annuals  for  a  sunny  po 
tion  on  the  rockery  or  on  a  border  at  the  b  i 
of  a  wall.  The  plant  is  of  tufted  habit,  and 
forms  a  densely-flowered  cli  mp  6  to  8  inches 
across.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  peduncles  1' 
to  4  inches  long,  and  are  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  They  vary  considerably  in  colour, 
most  of  them  being  light  pink,  with  a  dark  red 
eye;  others  are  self-coloured,  \  i  i  ties  with 
white,  pink,  or  red  flowers  being  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  leaves  are  fleshy,  linear, 
canaliculate,  and  about  3  inches  long.  The 
whole  of  the  plant  is  covered  with  numerous 
small  tubercular  dots.  The  plant  is  catalogued 
by  several  nurserymen  under  the  name  of  M. 
tricolor,  under  which  name  it  is  figured  in  the 
izint,  t.  2144.  In  Nicholson's 
nary  of  Gardening,  fig.  .r>6;">,  it  is  illustrated 
under  the  name  of  M.  tricolorum.  C.  P. 
Raffill. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS   IN   JAPAN. 

The  Chrysanthemum  on  its  native  heath  in 
the  autumn  is  ubiquitous ;  every  house  has  its 
cut  flowers  and  potted  plants  ;  every  garden  is 
a  mass  of  bloom  ;  and  even  the  meanest  shop 
with  its  medley  of  saleable  and  unsaleable 
goods  has  a  pot  of  the  national  flower  growing 
in  its  fresh  beauty  amidst  the  general  ugliness 
of  its  surroundings. 

To  see  Chrysanthemums  cultivated  to  th3 
highest  point  of  perfection  it  is  necessary  to 
visit  the  grounds  of  the  Imperial  Palace  in 
Tokyo  ;  there  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  has 
been  carried  on  most  carefully  for  many  hun- 


The  Japanese  have  always  been  experts  in 
grafting  several  varieties  on  to  one  stock  ;  this 
is  still  a  leading  feature  in  Chrysanthemum  cul- 
ture, and  is  very  highly  appreciated  out  here. 
Innumerable  plants  have  from  10  to  20  varieties 
grafted  on  one  stem,  but  the  Palace  grounds 
have  plants  on  which  45  distinct  varieties  are 
shown  on  one  healthy  growing  stock.  The 
blooms  of  the  smaller  kinds  reach  their  normal 
size  under  this  treatment,  but  the  larger  kinds 
never  attain  their  proper  dimensions.  The 
colouring  being  soft,  with  the  exception  of  a 
bright  canary  yellow,  these  flowers  tone  to- 
gether in  a  most  wonderful  way  and  the  result 
is  ihat  the  whole  plant  looks  like  a  gigantic 
bouquet  rather  stiffly  arranged. 


IMG.    21. —  MESEMBKYANTHEMUM    FYKOl'tUM. 


dred    years,    and    after    passing    through    these 

Chrysanthemum  grounds  one  has  seen  the  must 

noteworthy  specimens  to  be  found  in  the  Land 

of  the   Rising  Sun.    November  is  pat 

the  month  in  which  to  make  this  visit,  for  then 

the  flowers  have  attained  their  highest  point  of 

development. 

At  the  present  moment  fashion  ordains  that 
the  flowers  should  be  small,  so  ordinarily  one 
finds  them  smaller  than  at  home  ;  in  fact,  s  m 
times  they  are  the  size  ,f  a  Mil  haelmas  Daisy, 
ami  grow  in  almost  equal  profusion  ;  these  may 
be  satisfactory  from  a  fashion  point  of  . 
but  they  are  decidedly  disappointing  so  far  as 
beauty  is  concerned. 


The  plants,  which  are  said  to  have  no  equal 
in  the  world,  are  trained  upon  Bamboo  frames 
in  the  shape  of  a  flat  pyramid  ;  some  of  the 
largest  of  these  plants  had  a  diameter  varying 
from  9  to  11  feet,  with  a  height  of  from  4  feet 
to  5  feet  6  inches.  They  presented  a  wonder- 
ful sight  of  blossom,  for  the  heads  of  bloom 
varied  from  400  to  700  on  each  plant.  To  see 
these  plants,  Japanese  come  from  every  corner 
of  the  country,  and,  indeed,  they  are  well  re- 
paid for  their  trouble,  the  Chrj  inthemum 
plants  with  their  masses  of  bloom  formi  ig  truly 
wonderful  objects. 

The  Palace  grounds  are  very  extensive,  and 
are    of    themselves    well    worth    a    visit,    being 
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well  stocked  with  Maple  trees,  the  leaves  of 
which  in  November  are  one  blaze  of  every  shade 
of  pink,  red,  and  brown  colour  ;  seen  above  the 
masses  of  Chrysanthemums,  they  form  a  scheme 
of  colouring  perhaps  without  a  rival  in  any  part 
of  the   world.      L.   A".,    Yokohama. 


TO  TEST  FRUIT-TREE  BORDERS. 

In  his  weekly  Calendars  published  in  these 
pages  during  the  past  year  Mr.  Alexander  Kirk 
recommended  again  and  again  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  gardener  to  thoroughly  test  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  in  a  border  before  he  can  be  in  a 
position  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  further 
supply  of  water  is  necessary  for  the  roots.  The 
surface  soil,  owing  to  the  action  of  sunshine,  or 
the  drip  from  syringings,  &c,  may  be  drit  r  or 
wetter  than  the  bulk  of  soil  below. 

The  implement  illustrated  at  fig.  22  was 
devised  by  Mr.  Kirk  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
to  the  surface  a  small 
quantity  of  the  lower- 
most soil  for  careful  ex- 
amination. Mr.  Kirk 
states  that  the  implement 
"is  made  entirely  of 
steel,  weighs  about  14 
pounds,  is  4  feet  in 
length,  and  the  condition 
of  a  vine  or  Peach  border 
can  at  any  time  or  place 
be  ascertained  by  merely 
driving  this  instrument  to 
the  bottom  of  the  border, 
and  on  its  withdrawal  the 
soil  brought  up  can  be 
examined,  and  it  can  be 
seen  what  the  soil  is  com- 
posed of,  and  whether  or 
not  requiring  water  ;  this 
can  be  done  without  in 
the  least  disturbing  the 
roots.  "When  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  or  other  root 
crops  fail  to  succeed  in 
old  garden  soil,  this  dif- 
ficulty can  be  overcome 
by  driving  the  instrument 
into  the  soil  at  every  6 
or  8  inches,  and  after 
withdrawing  it  and  filling  the  hole  with  a  com- 
post of  sand,  peat  or  wood  ashes  and  a  little 
artificial  manure,  firming  the  soil  in  each  hole, 
placing  a  few  seeds  on  the  top  and  covering 
lightly.  All  practical  gardeners  know  that  one  of 
the  points  in  plant  and  Grape  growing  is  to 
know  when  to  give  water  and  when  to  with- 
hold it.  As  a  rule,  vine  and  Peach  borders  are 
too  often  dry  at  the  bottom  when  least  expected, 
thus  causing  Grape  shanking  and  Peach  drop- 
ping. The  temperature  of  the  border  can 
be  ascertained  by  placing  a  ground  thermometer 
in  the  sheath  of  the  instrument.  This  is  specially 
important  in  early  forcing.  The  soil  tester  is 
also  an  important  implement  to  wood  foresters, 
as  by  its  use  the  soil  and  state  of  the  ground  can 
be  discovered  before  planting." 


Fig.  22. 

kirk's   soil   tester 
for        fruit  -  i 

BORDERS. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible 
opinions  expressed  ty  his  correspondents.) 

The  Gardeners-  Royal  Benevolent  In- 
stitution.--At  no  time  does  this  Institution 
appeal  with  greater  force  to  its  friends  and  sym- 
pathisers than  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
election  of  pensioners,  which  will  take  place 
this  year  on  the  23rd  instant,  when  18  or  20 
only  out  of  the  52  candidates  accepted  as 
eligible  by  the  committee  can  be  elected  owing 
to  the  want  of  further  funds.  The  candidates 
who  may  fail  to  secure  election  are  equal!) 
deserving  as  are  those  who  will  be  successful  ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  they  have 
neglected  to  join  the  Society  in  the 
days,   and,   as   a  consequence,   are   now   unable 


to  secure  the  requisite  number  of  votes.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  a  change  in  the 
principle  of  election  was  forced  by  circum- 
stances on  the  committee  a  few  years  ago. 
Under  the  old  system,  pensioners  were  placed 
on  the  fund  by  resolution  of  the  committee. 
Now  it  is  a  question  of  votes  only  (excepting 
that  the  committee  still  has  the  power  to  add 
one  or  two  non-elected  candidates  at  their  dis- 
cretion), so  that  those  candidates  who  can 
command  the  most  votes  are  sure  of  ek 
In  the  light  of  this  change,  it  is  well  worth 
while  for  all  who  are  interested  in  this  great 
charity  for  the  aged  and  poor  of  our  craft  to 
peruse  carefully  the  list  of  approved  candidates 
issued  with  the  present  election  voting  papers. 
It  reveals,  to  my  mind,  in  a  most  forcible  way 
the  great  advantage  possessed  by  those  who 
have  for  long  subscribed  to  this  institution,  as 
against  those  who  have  subscribed  for  a  shj  u 
time  only,  or  not  at  all,  truly  illustrating  thi 
old  adage  that  "God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves."  This  comes  very  clearly  out  on 
reference  to  No.  10  on  the  list.  *  It  will  be  found 
that  this  gardener  has  been  a  subscriber  for  28 
years,  and,  as  a  consequence,  he  is  entitled  to 
2,800  votes,  making  his  election  practically  cer- 
tain by  his  own  providence  and  foresight. 
Another  subscriber  of  25  years  is  entitled  to 
2  500  votes,  making  his  election  also  practically 
sure,  and  so  on,  every  year's  subscription  add- 
ing so  many  votes  to  the  subscriber's  credit, 
and,  as  years  go  by,  helping  to  make  his  i 
of  election  more  sure  should  he  unfortu 
require  the  help  of  the  Institution.  It  takes 
about  £4,000  a  year  to  pay  the  pensions  of  up- 
wards of  200  old  gardeners,  or  the  widows  of 
such,  and  to  meet  this  heavy  disbursement  the 
only  income  the  committee  have  to  depend  on 
is  1904  from  investments,  and  £1,619  from 
annual  subscriptions,  leaving  the  balance  for  the 
lttee  to  find  the  best  way  they  can,  and 
which  is  chiefly  subscribed  by  a  generous 
public,  who  have  no  interest  in  the  Institution 
further  than  the  love  of  gardening  . 
philanthropy.  My  object  in  writing  tins  Utter  is 
to  appeal  to  every  gardener  (and  if  the  gardi  n<  i 
is  indifferent,  to  his  wife,  as  the  welfare  of  the 
charity  concerns  her  as  much  as  it  does  her  hus- 
band) who  may  read  these  lines  to  join  the 
committee  in  lending  a  helping  hand  to  spread 
bi  id  the  knowledge  of  this  old  and  beneficent 
gardening  charity,  and  to  compel  a  more  kindly 
and  practical  interest  in  its  welfare,  by  inducing 
gardening  friends  not  only  to  become  subscribers 
themselves,  but  also  to  do  their  level  best  each 
to  secure  at  least  one  more  subscriber  before 
another  election  comes  round.  The  subscription 
of  one  guinea  a  year  amounts  only  to  a  little 
more  than  Id.  a  day.  This  small  sum,  besides 
affording  an  insurance  against  a  rainy  day  in 
old  age  if  needed,  will  afford  the  subscriber  the 
happiness  of  knowing  that  he  has  done  some- 
thing to  cheer  and  brighten  the  later  days  of 
some  poor,  deserving,  old  gardener  or  his 
widow.     Owen  Thomas. 

A  Proposed  Vegetable  Exhibition. -Few 
people,  I  think,  beyond  those  especially  in- 
terested in  a  business  point  of  view  will  regret 
the  disappearance  of  the  National  Potato  So- 
ciety.  It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  of  anv  of  its 
late  supporters,  of  what  value  was  it  in  the 
furthering  of  Potato  culture  among  the  masses? 
It  is  all  very  well  for  seedsmen  to  offer  40  or  50 
varieties,  or  more,  of  Potatos,  with  a  special 
recommendation  for  each  for  some  particular 
season,  soil,  or  locality,  but  who,  beyond  the  ex- 
hibitor, ever  thinks  of  growing  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  for  their  value  as  a  succession?  Go  into 
any  market  or  greengrocer's  shop  in  London  or 
the  provinces,  and  ask  the  purveyors  how  many 
sorts  they  handle  or  wish  to  handle.  The  an- 
swer in  99  cases  out  of  every  hundred  will  be, 
"  Oh  !  as  few  as  possible.  Give  me  one  sort  in 
summer  and  another  for  winter;  that  suits  my 
trade,  whether  they  are  '  Snowdrops.'  '  D 
or  '  Dunbars,'  and  you  and  your  horticultural 
friends  can  take  the  rest."  Those  who  ha1 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  vegetable  shows, 
whether  in  summer  or  autumn,  know  what  a 
position  Up-to-Date  takes  with  the  exhibitor, 
whether  it  be  as  a  round  or  a  kidney  vari<  ty 
They  know  quite  well  the  amount  of  confusion 
there  is  in  sorts  of  Potatos,  how  easy  it  is  to 
show  one  variety  under  half-a-dozen  names. 
Such  circumstances  as  these  are  sufficient  to 
deter   many   persons   from   taking   interest   in   a 


Potato  society.  I  know  many  large  gardens 
where  the  weekly  demand  of  tubers  is  not  less 
than  |  cwt.  per  day;  vet.  at  the  most,  six  sorts 
are  grown.  Why  trouble  to  harbour  more? 
A.  I),  (p.  13)  brings  forward  suggestions  for  a 
ible  society,  but  if  such  a  society  were 
started,  like  the  Potato  Society,  it  would  have,  I 
iear,  a  short  existence.  The  main  reason  for  this 
is  the  lack  of  outside  support  sui  h  a  project  would 
obtain.  At  almost  every  flower  show  vegetables 
are  given  a  prominent  place,  and  at  such  shows  it 
is  not  difficult  to  discern  how  little  is  the  real 
interest  of  visitors  in  that  part  of  the  display. 
The  present  fashion  is  not  in  favour  of  sight- 
seeing in  the  case  of  such  things  as  big  Onions 
of  one  variety  staged  under  several  names,  and 
which  require  the  keenest  expert  to  tell  which 
is  the  correct  type.  The  same  remark  i 
plicab'e  to  many  other  vegetables.  Let  us  have 
a  kind  of  vegetable  about  which  there  can  be 
no  quibbling  in  regard  to  names  ;  the  more 
often  the  names  for  one  sort  are  multiplied  the 
greater  is  the  interest  diminished.     I 

Number    of    Specimens    in    Exhibits    of 
Vegetables. — Now  that  schedule-framing  is  in 
progress,   attention    might   be   called    to   the  de- 
sirability of  limiting  the  number  oi    specimens 
shown    in    collections    of    vegetables.       This    is 
ally  done,  but  at  some   small   shows  it  is 
not    the    custom.      At     an     exhibition     in     this 
locality  last  November,  in  one  i   illection  of  six 
kinds  there  were  47  Tomatos,  about  40  Potatos, 
and  other  kinds  were  in  proportion.    Another  ex- 
hibitor staged  10  Cucumbers  as  one  of  his  kinds 
in   the   same   class.     There   is   a   danger  of    the 
smaller   grower   being    beaten    by    another   who 
a   greater   display.      It   is   superiority   of 
iens  that  should  be  encouraged.     //.  K., 

Eccremocarpus    scaber. — Referring    to  the 

note  by  F.  M.  on  the  above  plant,  on  p.  13,  I 
may  say  there  are  three  plants  of  E.  scaber  which 
have  been  established  in  this  garden  for  several 
years.  They  are  growing  in  loose  calcareous  soil, 
to  which  a  quantity  of  leaf-soil  was  added  at  the 
time  of  planting.  They  are  planted  in  an  open 
position  among  a  small  collection  of  hardy  Ferns, 
and  allowed  to  ramble  over  some  old  tree  stumps  ; 
thus  the  interesting  and  attractive  blossoms  are 
displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  are  carried 
by  the  plants  well  into  the  autumn  or  early  winter. 
The  plants  produce  seed  here  very  freely  :  each 
spring,  seedlings  appear  in  handfuls  where  the  pods 
have  fallen,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  growth  of 
those  retained,  that  limitations  of  space  alone 
prevent  their  naturalising  themselves  freely.  T  S, 
Walmsgate  Gardens,  Loutli,  Lincoln. 

Seedsmen  s  Special  Prizes  and  Cor- 
ruption.— The  thought  that  it  is  just  possible 
special  prizes  offered  by  seedsmen  at  exhibi- 
tions of  garden  produce,  when  the  conditions 
are  that  the  seeds  must  be  purchased 
themselves,  to  enable  gardeners  to  win  prizes, 
constituted  an  infraction  of  the  Prevention  of 
t  lorruption  Act  of  1906,  was  in  my  mind,  as  in 
that  of  your  correspondent  "  Clean  Bill."  It  is 
evident  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  may  be 
used  even  to  this  extent,  as  the  special  objei  I 
of  the  prizes  is  to  promote  custom  or  trade."1.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof 
that  this  practice,  so  long  in  existence,  injures 
the  gardener's  employer  one  atom.  If  seedsmen 
fear  that  their  action  in  offering  these  prizes 
with  the  stipulation  attached  did  contravene  the 
Act,  and  they  were  to  refrain  from  offering  them, 
our  exibitions  all  over  the  kingdom  would 
greatly  suffer.  Of  course,  if  the  objectionable 
stipulation  was  not  added,  the  seedsman  would 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  offering  the  prizes. 
Still,  even  were  the  Act  contravened  by  the 
stipulation,  it  is  obvious  it  would  not  be  so  did 
show  committees  agree  to  accept  these  special 
prizes  from  seedsmen  under  the  conditions 
"  Open  only  to  our  customers,"  as  then  no  speci- 
fic act  of  corruption,  or  assumed  corruption, 
could  possibly  be  alleged.  I  do  think,  w 
the  Act  is  a  good  one  and  is  distinctly  aimed 
to  prevent  trading  corruption,  it  is  being  used 
somewhat  unfairly  so  far  as  the  gardener  is 
concerned,  in  seeking  to  frighten  him  from  ac- 
cepting an  absolutely  innocent  gift  from  any 
source,  and,  poor  fellow,  he  is  too  ofti 
get  such  gift,  as  his  wages  rarel .  >  that 

level  his  merits  deserve,   or  such  as  can   make 
him    truly    independent.      When    an    eni| 
suspects   his   gardener   of   corrupt   motives,    the 
sooi.er  they  part  the  better  for  both.     A.  D. 
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The  Yellow  Mirabelle  Plum.— Mr.  Ward 
says  on  p.  28  that  he  only  knov.s  of  one  garden  in 
which  the  Mirabelle  Jaune  Plum  is  grown.  At 
Sawbridgeworth  he  can  at  any  time  see  trees  of 
this  variety- bushes  about  40  or  more  years  old, 
12  to  15  feet  high  and  as  much  through  the  head. 
Last  year  they  bore  very  heavy  crops ;  there  seemed 
to  be  almost  as  many  of  the  tiny  crimson-spotted 
fruits  as  there  were  of  the  little  dark-green  leaves 
It  is  a  miniature  tree  in  all  respects  Sometimes 
these  trees  take  a  rest,  but  they  generally  yield  a 
fair  amount  of  fruit  ;  the  crop  is,  however,  not  by 
any  means  always  presened,  since  the  rooks 
have  a  fancy  for  the  little  yellow  fruits  and 
are  very  early  astir  in  the  morning  to  get  them. 
As  jam  it  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
name  "  Mirabelle,"  firm  and  very  rich.  Messrs. 
T.  Rivers  &  Son  catalogue  two  varieties,  the 
Mirabelle  and  the  Early  Mirabelle.  The  former, 
more  properly  known  as  the  "Petite  Mirabelle," 
has  about  a  dozen  synonyms,  usually  a  good 
criterion  of  merit.  The  "  Mirabelle  Precoce  "  is, 
as  its  name  indicates,  an  early  variety.  Multipli- 
cation of  synonyms  ought  not  to  occur  nowadays, 
but  some  people  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  con- 
fusion. It  is  always  annoying  to  me  to  hear  the 
Japanese  Plums  called  Mirabelles  ;  but  why  folk, 
who  should  know  better,  persist  in  calling  the 
Cherry  Plum  Mirabelle,  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension One  can  understand  Myrobalan  being 
frequently  mis-spelt — it  is  too  bad  that  it  should  be 
mis-called  as  well.  The  origin  of  this  Plum  (Prunus 
cerasifera),  like  that  of  Jeames,  is  "  wropt  in 
mystery."  Loudon  says  "  Europe,  or  according 
to  some,  North  America."  The  county  of  Essex 
claims  it  almost  as  a  child  of  its  own,  but  it  is 
probably  a  child  by  adoption  only.  Who  christened 
it  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  evidently  named  after 
lxvpofi'L\av  (myrobalanum),  the  fruit  of  a  species  of 
Palm  (Termmalia  Chebula),  the  behen-nut,  from 
which  a  balsam  was  made,  now  used  in  dyeing 
and  tanning  and  also  in  medicine      H.  S.  R 

Libertia  grandiflora. — I  was  interested  by 
the  remarks  and  photograph  of  this  plant  pub- 
lished in  the  issue  of  Gardeners''  Chronit . 
January  4.  There  is  here,  in  one  of  the 
herbaceous  borders,  a  clump  over  20  feet  in 
circumference.  At  various  times  many  seed- 
lings have  arisen  around  it  spontaneously. 
These,  when  transplanted  in  the  spring,  even 
when  of  considerable  size,  to  other  positions, 
have  grown  away  quite  freely.  Several  of  these 
have  been  transplanted  in  the  ground,  in  some 
cases  under  the  shade  of  coniferous  trees,  and 
they  seem  quite  at  home  and  flower  well  every 
summer.  Rabbits  never  molest  them.  F.  Street, 
The   Gardens,   Ardwcll,    Wigtownshire,   N.B. 

Ononis  arvensis  (syn.  spinosa).  —  This 
charming  little  leguminous  plant  is  one  of  the 
many  British  subjects  which  are  so  neglected  by 
British  gardeners.  The  species  flourishes  wild  in 
the  open  fields  in  the  Midlands,  and  flowers  prac- 
tically all  through  the  summer,  its  pretty  little 
pea-shaped,  rosy-pink  blooms  giving  it  a  very 
pleasing  appearance.  It  is  well  worth  a  place  in 
every  garden,  its  procumbent  growth  and  graceful 
rambling  habit  rendering  it  admirable  for  orna- 
mental banks  and  rockeries.  It  succeeds  best  in 
the  full  sun,  in  a  well-drained,  turfy  loam,  and 
seldom  thrives  in  over- moist,  low  ground  and 
damp,  shady  places.     C   H.  Middeton. 

What  is  an  Herbaceous  Plant?— On  p. 
i38,  Vol.  xlii.  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Mr. 
Molyneux  asks  :  "  How  would  I  treat  Phygelius 
capensis  and  Pentstemon  Newbury  Gem  '  if  ex- 
hibited in  a  competitive  group  of  herbaceous 
plants,  and,  curiously  enough,  the  former  species 
was  in  my  mind  when  writing  the  note  published 
on  page  417  of  the  same  volume.  The  plant  is 
obviously  one  that  requires  much  discretion.  For 
example,  in  southern  gardens,  or  others  m  re 
or  less  favoured  by  situation,  the  Phygelius 
is  distinctly  of  a  "  shrubby "  character,  and 
with  that  knowledge  and  the  fact  that  naturally 
the  plant  is  of  a  shrubby  nature,  I  should  in 
those  circumstances  so  regard  it.  But  I  could 
not  adhere  to  that  course  wee  the  plant  ex- 
hibited in  a  locality  where  by  the  nature  of  the 
surroundings  it  is  forced  into  being  a  strictly 
herbaceous  subject,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
northern  gardens.  In  these  lattrr  circumstances 
the  plant  is  most  usually  cut  to  the  ground  each 
year  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  or  at  least 
so  disfigured  that  the  above-ground  shoots  are 
worthless.     The  plant   is,  of  course,  an  excep- 


tional one,  and  while  fully  retaining  the 
"  shrubby "  character  in  some  localities,  does 
"  annually  produce  flowering  stems  from  the 
perennial  root  stock,"  and  in  this  way,  in  part 
at  least,  brings  itself  within  the  required  con- 
dition. By  the  same  line  of  argument,  how- 
ever, the  Romneya  must  be  considered  an  "  her- 
baceous "  plant,  and  in  this  respect  difters 
from  that  section  of  shrubby  plants  that  pro- 
duce the  growth  one  year  and  flower  Lorn 
axillary  "eyes"  or  buds  a  yea:  la;er.  Disquali- 
fication under  such  circumstances  is  perhaps 
not  the  best  way  out  of  the  diffi:ulty,  as  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  discouraging  the  ex- 
hibiting of  two  excellent  svbjects.  I  would 
rather  suggest  leaving  out  the  word  "  herba- 
ceous "  fiom  exhibition  schedules,  and  substi- 
tuting the  words  "hardy  perennials"  or 
"hardy  border  perennials"  in  its  stead.  Even 
these  terms  may  require  some  explanatory  foot- 
note to  avoid  misunderstandings.  Either  of  the 
above-named  terms,  w-hile  giving  increased  lati- 
tude to  exhibitors,  would  still  serve  to  keep  in 
check  those  who  constantly  err  by  exhibiting 
"Sweet  Peas,"  "Canterbury  Bells,"  and  other 
such  species  as  "  herbaceous  "  subjects.  E.  H. 
Jenkins. 

Prevention  of  Corruption  Act,  1906. — 

I  am  gratefully  indebted  to  your  correspondents 
on  the  above  subject,  pages  28  and  29,  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  January  11.  I  most  heartily 
endorse  their  protest  on  behalf  of  gardeners 
who  are  alleged  to  be  guilty  of  such  disli 
practices  as  are  suggested  in  Sir  Edward  Fry's 
letter.  My  experience  of  gardens  and  gar- 
deners for  upwards  of  20  years  past  is  that  I 
can  most  emphatically  deny  such  practices  to 
exist  amongst  men  of  our  profession  collectively. 
I  admit  there  have  been  cases  of  individual  gar- 
deners who  have  proved  themselves  unworthy 
of  their  honourable  calling.  Charity  to  our 
neighbours,  sir,  is  due  to  all  men,  and  I  trust 
that  our  employers  (and  many  there  are  who 
regularly  read  the  Gai  will  not 

be  too  prejudiced  against  their  gardeners' 
honour.  During  the  past  ten  years  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  some  of 
the  best  gardeners  of  the  north,  and  my  firm 
opinion  is  that  gardeners  actually  make  -  i  1 1- 
fices  in  order  to  serve  their  employers'  interests. 
As  for  Sir  Edward's  opinions  in  reference  to 
the  seedsmen's  bribe,  that  a  gardener 
would  pass  over  inferior  seeds  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  in  the  £,  and,  in  other  cases,  order 
more  than  was  requisite,  my  experience,  in  the 
first  instance,  is  such  that  I  can  faithfully  de- 
fend the  gardener's  honour.  In  the  second,  if 
Sir  Edward  had  a  little  practical  experience  he 
would  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  secured  a'ii 
things  necessary  for  the  upkeep  of  any  garden  he 
should  happen  to  preside  over.  In  many  estab- 
lishments men  are  trusted  with  the  keeping  of 
all  garden  accounts.  What,  indeed,  would  be 
the  result  if  we  were  so  dishonest  to  our  em- 
ployer as  the  letter  in  question  appears  to 
imply?  In  cases  where  employers  are  imposed 
upon,  if  we  could  trace  the  origin,  it  would  be 
the  master  who  is  as  much  to  blame  as  the  man 
for  offering  such  starvation  wages.  I  have  been 
interested  in  most  of  the  correspondence  on  the 
above  subject,  and  what  impresses  me  most  is 
the  unlimited  amount  of  legal  advice  we  have 
been  given  gratis,  or,  at  least,  for  the  modest 
sum  of  threepeni  e  V  ologising  for  trespassing 
upon  your  valuable  space.  John  Donoghue, 
Bardon  Hill  Gardens,  Leeds. 

1   am   sorrv   to   see   that   Sir   Edward 
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Fry's  letter  is  not  being  taken  up  in  the  best 
spirit  by  some  gardeners.  He  was  writing  in  a 
gardeners'  paper,  and  he  took  up  the  points 
applicable  to  gardeners,  not  that  he  regarded 
them  more  than  anyone  else  as  rogues.  Had 
he  been  writing  to  an  engineering  paper  he 
would  have  referred  to  undeclared  commissions 
in  the  same  manner  he  adopted  about  gardeners' 
discount.     W . 

■ It    is    highly    gratifying    to    me    that, 

since  this  Act  came  into  force,  I  have  not  been 
offered  any  present  or  discount  in  any  shape  or 
form  from  any  nurseryman  or  seedsman.  It  is 
a  plain  proof  that  nurserymen  are  honestly 
obeying  the  law,  and  I  hope  the  mistrust  and 
suspicion  that  is  still  in  some  minds  may  be 
quickly  dispersed,  and  that  a  better  feeling  and 
understanding  will  prevail  amongst  employers 
and  employed.     Head  Gardener. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

January  14. — The  meeting  of  this  society  on 
Tuesday  last  was  sparsely  attended.  Several 
exhibitors  made  a  meritorious  display  of  per- 
petual-flowering Carnations.  There  were  very 
few  Orchids.  The  best  exhibit  included  a  cork- 
made  rock-garden,  and  this  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  &  Son.  Messrs.  Cannell  & 
Sons  showed  App'.es  in  excellent  style  and  of 
good  quality,  all  the  produce  being  from  orchard 
trees.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  had  a  table  of 
miscellaneous  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
forced  plants  of  Rhododendron  indicum  consti- 
tuting a  bright  feature. 


Floral  Committee. 

Present:    W.   Marshall,   Esq.,  and   Messrs.    H. 

B.  -May,  Jno.  Green,  G.  Reutne,  T.  W.  Turner, 
R".  W.  Wallace,  Chas.  T.  Uruery,  Geo.  Nichol- 
son, Jno.  Jennings,  W.  Howe,  W.  Cuthbertson, 
Arthur  Turner,  W.  J.  Grant,  Herbert  J.  Cut- 
bush,  Chas.  Blick,  Geo.  Paul,  Chas.  Dixon,  J. 
F.   McLeod,  Jas.   Douglas,   Walter  T.  Ware,   R. 

C.  Reginald   iNevill,   and   K.   Hooper  Pearson. 

Half  of  the  long  table  to  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  hall  was  occupied  by  exhibits  from 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  SONS,  Royal  Exotic  Nur- 
sery, Chelsea,  which  were  mostly  disposed  in 
small  groups  of  three  or  five  plants — a  better 
method  than  the  heterogeneous  mixture,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  plant  when  arranged  as  a 
group  being  easier  to  gauge  and  study.  The 
useful  winter-bloomer  Leonotis  Leonorus  was 
repeated  several  times,  as  were  Azalea  indica 
in  varieties,  whilst  Jacobinia  coccinea  and  J . 
chrysostephana  added  to  the  brightness  of  the 
whole.  Members  of  the  Citrus  family  showed 
plenty  of  fruits  on  little  bushes ;  and  some 
had  no  fruits,  but  many  blossoms,  and  prob- 
ably the  latter  were  the  more  admired.  The 
orange,  with  variegated  leaves  and  striped  fruits, 
was  nicely  shown.  Some  capital  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  grown  at  Langley,  and  which  had  been 
retarded,  and  Moschosma  riparium,  a  few  Cycla- 
mens, &c,  were  staged,  together  with  small 
Ferns  and  Palms  for  contrast.  (Silver-Gilt 
Banksian   Medal.) 

A  group  of  hardy,  variegated  shrubs,  Ivies, 
&c,  w-as  shown  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  of  the 
Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  Surrey.  The 
most  conspicuous  plants,  however,  were  those 
of  Buddleia  asiatica  in  flower.  Other  plants 
i  onsisted  of  Aucuba  japonica  vera,  having  dark- 
green  leaves,  and  oval  beiries  of  rich  scarlet 
colour;  A.  j.  limbata,  Eleagnus  glabra  mar- 
ginata  alba,  E.  Simonii,  and  E.  macrophyllus, 
and  Garrya  elliptica,  this  latter  species  having 
numerous  catkins  on  branches  cut  from  out-of- 
door  bushes.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Perpetual  flowering  Carnations  were  shown  in 
considerable  numbers  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  & 
Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Highgate  Hill  and 
Barnet.  The  flowers  were  shown  as  loose  b  m- 
quets,  in  tall  glassts.  The  varieties  included 
Rose  Enchantress,  Winsor,  White  Enchantress, 
Aristocrat,  Helen  Gould,  and  Mrs.  Burnett. 
Some  small  plants  of  the  same  race  were  shown  ; 
among  these  were  Cardinal,  Red  Enchantress, 
White  Perfection,  Oriflamme  (a  bright-coloured 
fancy),  likewise  cut  blooms  of  R.  Craig,  Beacon, 
and  others.  On  the  floor  stood  a  half-circular 
group  of  Euonymus  latifolius  variegatus,  with 
an  edging  of  Aralia  Sieboldii ;  and  on  the  table 
a  group  of  neat-looking,  compactly-habited 
plants  of  their  Salmon  King  Cyclamen,  the 
flowers  of  which  make  a  fine  show  by  artificial 
light.     (Silver-Gilt   Flora   Medal.) 

Messrs  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  of  The  Nurseries, 
Highgate,  London,  N.,  and  Barnet,  Hertford- 
shire, showed  cut  flowers  of  various  perpetual 
flowering  Carnations,  viz.,  Rose  Dore  (a  fine 
flower  showing  great  symmetry  of  form),  Helen 
Goddard,  Duchess  of  Portland  (a  flower  of  a 
light  rose  tint,  occasionally  flaked  on  some  of 
the  petalsl,  and  Nelson  Fisher.  Several  groups 
of  retarded  Lilies  were  placed  amongst  the  other 
exhibits  with  good  effect,  these  being  L.  lanci- 
folum,  L.  1.  rubrum,  L.  auratum,  L.  longi- 
florum,  iVc,   besides   Spiraea  japonica   and   Lily 
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of  the  Valley,  also  retarded  plants.  One  part 
of  the  table  was  furnished  with  cork  receptacles 
of  rustic  character  planted  with  Alpines  of 
species,  small  Conifers,  Helleborus  niger, 
Iris  Histrio,  I.  Tauri,  Meconopsis  Wallichi, 
<Sx.  There  were  also  in  bloom  Daphne  Meze- 
reum  alba,  Hamamelis  arborea,  &-c.  (Silver- 
Gilt   Flora  Medal.) 

Alpine  plants  of  many  species  were  shown  in 
pans  and  pots  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  Nur- 
serymen, West  Norwood,  S.E.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Shepperton,  ex- 
hibited a  few  hardy  Primulas,  Polyanthuses, 
Polygala  Chamaebuxus,  Lithospermum  ros- 
marinifolium,  Src. 


Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Sons,  Enfield,  staged 
a  small,  sele:t  group  of  Cypripediums,  which 
included  Thompsoni,  Leeanum  Clinkaberryanum, 
aureum  virginale,  aureum  Hyeanum,  Chryso- 
toxum,  Mrs.  Wm.  Mostyn,  Euryades,  Maudiae, 
several  plants  of  the  clear  yellow  C.  insigne 
Luciane,  a  fine  C.  Chapmanii,  &c,  and  for 
which   a   Silver    Banksian   Medal   was   awarded. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  also 
staged  a  group  of  Cypripediums,  arrong  which 
were  C.  Swinburnei  magnificum,  varieties  of  C. 
Euryades,  C.  insigne,  and  hybrids.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park, 
Reigate  (gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  showed  a  fine 
specimen  of  Cypripedium  G.  F.   Moore,  Gatton 


[Photograph  by  J.  Gregory. 
Fig.  23. — odontoglossum  x  macnabianum  as  shown  by  Messrs.  sander  and  sons  at  the 
r.h.s.  meeting  on  tuesday  last.     (awarded  a  fikst-class  certificate.) 


Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair)  ;  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  De  B.  Crawshay,  W.  Boxall, 
F.  J.  Hanburv,  H.  Little,  Jeremiah  Colman,  F. 
Sander,  A.  A.  McBean,  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  G.  F. 
Moore,  H.  T.  Pitt,  Walter  Cobb,  J.  Charles- 
worth,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  G.  Alexander,  H.  A. 
Tracy,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  R. 
Brooman-White,  A.  Dye,  and  C.  J.  Lucas. 

The  severe  weather  which  preceded  the  date 
of  the  meeting,  although  a  change  had  taken 
place  during  the  night,  was  doubtless  the  cause 
of  this  being  numerically  one  of  the  smallest 
shows  of  Orchids  for  some  time  past.  The  pro- 
portion of  good  new  Orchids,  however,  was 
gre-it 


Park  variety  (Mrs.  Wm.  Mostyn,  Chardwar 
variety  X  Sallieri  aureum),  a  very  strong-grow- 
ing and  handsome  hybrid. 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  G.  Whitelegge),  sent  Odontoglos- 
sum  venustulum  "Apollo,"  which  was  given 
an  Award  of  Merit,  February  12,  1907.  The 
fine  white  flowers  had  three  parts  of  their  sur- 
face covered  with  claret-red  in  irregular 
blotches;  also  the  pale  apricot-tinted  Lycaste 
Skinned  armeniaca. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Twickenham,  showed 
Cypripedium   insigne  Berryanum. 

Henry  Little,  Esq.,  Baronshalt,  Twicken- 
ham (gr.  Mr.  Howard),  sent  a  fine-flowered  in- 
florescence of  Laelio-Cattleya  callistoglossa 
ignescens. 


Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgate,  showed  a 
white  Cattleya  Trianaei  with  a  purple  blotch  on 
the  lip. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  showed  Cypripedium  Helen  II.,  a  cream- 
coloured  flower  spotted  and  tinged  with  rose  ; 
also  the  new  C.  Helen  II.,  variety  Armstrongias 
(bellatulum  album  X  insigne  Sanderae),  a  very 
handsome  hybrid  with  wax-like  white  flowers, 
the  petals  spotted  with  purple,  and  the  labellum 
tinged  with  yellow,  &c. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Ksq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks 
(gr.  Mr.  Stables),  showed  the  first  flower  of  a 
emarkable  form  of  Odontoglossum  Wal- 
-e,  obtained  by  crossing  O.  Kegeljanii 
and  O.  crispum  Raymond  Crawshay.  The 
hybrid  has  a  lemon-yellow  ground  colour,  with 
blotches  of  purple-brown  ;  the  very  broad, 
fimbriate,  white  labellum  having  a  large  chest- 
nut-brown blotch  in  [runt  of  the  crest,  and  some 
1  r  purple  blotches  at  the  sides. 

I  1.  \ncis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Wok- 
ing (gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  sent  the  pretty  Cypripe- 
dium Mrs.  Robert  Lonsdale,  and  the  fine  C. 
Actaeus  Langleyense. 

Messrs.  Charleswortb  &  Co.,  Ileaton,  Brad- 
ford, showed  Odontoglossum  crispum  Lyoth,  a 
fciowy  claret-purple  blotched  variety  ;  a  fine 
form  of  Cypripedium  Fowlerianum  ;  a  distinct 
new  variety  of  C.  insigne  with  a  very  broad  and 
distinctly-marked  dorsal  sepal  ;  and  a  pretty 
hybrid    of    C.    Sallieri. 

AWARDS. 

First-Class  Certificate. 

glossum  MacNabianum  (Harryanum  x 
anum  *albens)  from  Messrs.  Sander  & 
Sons,  St.  Albans.  A  magnificent  hybrid  (see  fig. 
23),  in  size,  shape,  and  colour  a  distinct  advance 
eel  1  in.  The  large  flowers,  although  plainly 
ting  O.  Harryanum,  were  flatly  displayed, 
the  segments  being  undulate,  and  slightly  re- 
curved at  the  tips.  The  sepals  were  nearly 
covered  with  claret-red  blotches,  the  cream-col- 
oured ground  only  showing  through  in  a  few 
curved  lines.  The  petals  were  equally  heavily 
:  tied -with  bright  claret-coloured  blotches, 
the  tips  and  margin  being  also  tinted  with  violet. 
Lip  broad  and  flat,  white  in  front  and  with  a 
fine  marking  of  rose  colour  around  and  in  front 
of  the  crest.  The  remarkably  fine  colour  of  the 
flower  is  attributed  to  the  good  quality  of  the 
parents  used,  the  O.  Wilckeanum  albens  being 
the  purple-spotted  form  once  known  in  gardens 
as  O.  crispum  leopardinum.  The  plant  bore  a 
fine  spike  of  a  dozen  blooms. 

Cyfripedium  Sultan  (Mom.  dc  Curie  x  Milo, 
Westonbirt  variety)  from  Major  G.  L.  Holford, 
C.V.O.,  CLE.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.  Mr. 
II  G.  Alexander).— A  noble  flower,  and  one  of 
the  best  which  the  famous  collection  at  Weston- 
birt has  produced.  The  large  and  finely-dis- 
played dorsal  sepal  is  yellowish  emerald  green, 
heavily  blotched  with  dark  purple,  and  having 
a  pure  white  margin  half  an  inch  in  width. 
The  broad  petals  are  tinged  and  veined  with 
oiahogany-red,  the  margins  being  yellow,  and 
a  few  dark  spots  displayed  on  the  base.  Lip, 
mahogany-red,  with  a  golden  margin.  Stami- 
tiode,  yellow ;  lower  sepals  large  and  divided, 
.reen  veined  with  dark  green  and  having 
a  white  margin.     A  very  fine  prcduction. 

Odontoglossum  Bingelianum  (parentage  unre- 
corded), from  Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  The 
Dell,  Egham  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Ballantine).— This  is 
the  very  handsome  hybrid  first  shown  in  its  un- 
developed state  by  Baron  Schroder  in  Novem- 
ber, 1905.  It  has  now  attained  fine  propor- 
tions, and  the  plant  shown  had  a  very  strong 
inflorescence.  The  flowers  are  large,  very  broad 
in  all  the  parts  ;  the  ground  colour  light  canary- 
vellow,  the  inner  halves  of  the  segments  bear- 
ing broad  transverse  bars  and  blotches  of  light- 
reddish  brown.  Lip  white,  with  a  large  brown 
blotch  in  front  of  the  crest. 

Hum  Minos,  Young's  variety  ( S piceri- 
anum  x  Arthurianum  ),  from  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A. 
McBean,  Cooksbridge.— A  magnificent  variety, 
to  which  tardy  justice  has  been  at  last  accorded. 
Raised  a  good  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Regi- 
nald Young,  who  always  thought  it  his  best 
production,  it  failed  to  get  noticed  until  in  F.b- 
ruarv,  1903,  Mr.  Briggs-Bury  obtained  an  Award 
of    Merit    for    it.       The    hybrid    has,    however, 
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probably  never  been  seen  in  so  fine  condition  as 
those  excellent  cultivators,  Messrs.  McBean  now 
presented  it.  The  fine  white  upper  sepal  is 
tinted  and  veined  with  rose  from  a  small  green 
base.  Petals  and  lip  yellowish,  tinged  with 
red-brown.  It  is  a  characteristically  fine  flower 
of  great  beauty. 

Award  of  Merit. 
Lalio-i  'atthya  Corunna,  from  Major  G.  L. 
Holford,  C.V.O.,  CLE.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alex- 
ander).— The  parentage  of  this  very  brightly- 
coloured  hybrid  is  not  known,  but  it  indicates 
L.-C.  Ingramii  on  one  side.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  bright  magenta  rose ;  the  lip  deep 
claret-crimson,  with  gold  lines  at  the  base. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  A.  H.  Pearson,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  W.  Bates,  A.  Dean,  G. 
Keif,  H.  Parr,  J.  Davis,  E.  Beckett,  G.  Rey- 
nolds, C.  Foster,  J.  Willard,  O.  Thomas,  C.  G. 
A.  Nix,  H.  S.  Rivers,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  and  A.  R. 
Allan. 

A  large  exhibit  of  culinary  and  dessert  Apples 
was  made  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Eyns- 
ford  and  Swanley,  a  hundred  varieties,  distinct, 
being  shown  in  conically-heaped  baskets,  all  of 
them  being  orchard-grown  and  of  marked  good 
quality,  the  skins  being  free  from  blemishes  and 
the  fruits  of  large  size.  Of  extra  large  size  may 
be  named  the  following  varieties,  viz., 
Charles  Ross,  Lord  Derby,  Mrs.  Barron,  Bis- 
marck, Baumann's  Red  Reinette,  Edward  VII., 
Lady  Henniker,  Schoolmaster,  and  Lane's 
Prince  Albert.     (Silver-Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

F.  Bibby,  Esq.,  Hardwicke  Grange,  Shrews- 
bury, was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for 
a  collection  of  Pears,  the  fruits  being  in  excel- 
lent condition  ;  and  a  similar  award  was  made 
to  Miss  C.  E.  Martin,  of  Willowbrook,  Auburn, 
New  York  State,  for  fruits  bottled  in  brandy 
and  preserved  in  other  ways,  such  as  Peaches, 
Pears,  Cherries,  Melon  and  Mango,  Straw- 
berries, and  fruits  mixed  with  Okra,  to  be  con- 
sumed as  a  sauce  with  meat.  Probably  Ochro, 
a  Malvaceous  plant  growing  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America,  is  meant,  the  seed  cover- 
ing of  which  is  eaten. 


tures  two  superb  specimens  of  Cattleyas.  There 
were  two  pictures  of  Mr.  Moore's  extensive 
collection   of   Cypripediums. 

Turning  to  the  fruit  show,  Messrs.  Bunyard  & 
Co.'s  fine  collection  of  house-grown  fruit  and 
outdoor  fruit  made  effective  pictures.  Some  of 
the  collections  of  hothouse  fruits  were  shown, 
then  came  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  earlier  ex- 
hibit of  Gooseberries,  and  later  their  remark- 
able group  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  vines.  Mr. 
Norman  Davis's  Gold  Medal  group  of  Chrysan- 
themums, Mr.  Page's  beautiful  collection  of 
winter-blooming  Carnations,  collection  of  fruit 
from  British  Columbia  and  the  West  Indies, 
taken  at  the  Colonial  Exhibition,  and  several 
other  pictures. 

After  the  audience  had  left,  a  gentleman  pre- 
sent threw  on  to  the  screen  a  few  very  beautiful 
coloured  photographs,  and  we  learn  that  at  the 
next  meeting  he  will  present  a  number  of  col- 
oured  floral  pictures  of  that  description. 


©bttuavi). 


LECTURE     ON     THE      SOCIETY'S 
EXHIBITIONS. 

Mr.  J.  Gregory,  the  horticultural  photo- 
grapher, occupied  the  platform  in  the  Lecture 
Hall  in  the  afternoon.  He  said  that  he  was  not 
about  to  deliver  a  formal  lecture,  but  to  have 
a  brief  talk  on  exhibitions  held  by  the  society. 
At  the  old  Drill  Hall  pictuies  could  not  well 
be  taken,  but  in  the  present  hall,  because  of  the 
abundant  light  and  space,  it  was  possible,  and 
he  had  40  pictuies  to  show  his  hearers,  many 
of  which  had  been  taken  in  the  hall.  He  wished 
to  say  that  in  securing  such  pictures  he  had 
always  received  from  officials  and  visitors  the 
greatest  courtesy.  The  first  pictures  thrown  on 
the  screen,  as  illustrative  exhibition  groups, 
were  from  the  "  Temple "  show  held  in  1907. 
These  had  to  be  taken  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  charming  rockery  erected  outside  the 
tents  by  Messrs.  CuTBUSH  &  Soxs  was  the  first 
picture,  followed  by  the  display  of  Cherries  with- 
in the  tents  from  Gunnersbury  House.  Then 
came  a  splendid  group  of  Orchids  staged  by 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  and  next  a  portion  of  the 
same  group  enlarged.  Afterwards  came  Major 
Holford's  superb  collection.  The  next  pictures 
were  from  the  Holland  House  show.  Mr. 
Amos  Perry's  beautiful  water-garden  and  group 
came  first,  taken  at  6  a.m.  A  fine  group  of 
annuals  followed,  then  came  Mr.  Measures  col- 
lection of  insectivorous  plants,  the  individual 
specimens  being  none  too  clearly  defined.  The 
other  group  was  the  fine  one  of  bulbous  plants. 
shown    by    Mes  Wallace    &    Sons,    of    Col- 

chester,   fc 

Then  a  move  was  figuratively  made  to  the 
Vincent  Square  Hall,  the  first  picture  being  one 
ut  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.'s  collection  of  Turnips. 
Next  was  that  firm's  very  striking  display  of  sca- 
bious flowers.  Another  of  Mr.  Perry's  water- 
garden  groups  was  shown,  then  came  others  re- 
presenting Perennial  Phloxes,  a  collection  of 
Roses  shown  by  Messrs.  Prince  &  Sons,  Oxford, 
a  group  of  Cypripediums,  Major  Holford's 
grand   group   of    Orchids,   also   as   striking   pic- 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

January  13. — On  Monday  evening  last  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  above  society  held 
a  meeting  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand.  Mr. 
Thomas  Bevan  presided.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  late-flowering  show  be  held  as  usual.  It 
will  take  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
December  2  and  3  next.  A  Floral  Committee 
meeting  will  be  held  on  the  first  day.  A 
motion  was  made  to  alter  the  rules  relating  to 
judges.  In  future  it  is  proposed  they  be  hon- 
orary, but  the  proposition  must  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  general  meeting.  The  draft 
annual  report  was  submitted  for  approval,  to- 
gether with  the  accounts  for  the  past  year. 

The  Floral  Committee  dinner,  to  which  any 
member  of  the  Societv  is  invited,  will  be  held 
on  January  27.  The  'annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  will  take  place  on  February  3. 


J.  R.  Petch.— The  death  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Fetch, 
of  Saffron  Walden,  occurred  on  Sunday  night 
last  in  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  Covent  Garden, 
where  he  had  undergone  an  operation.  Mr. 
Petch,  who  was  71  years  of  age,  was  a  well- 
known  horticulturist.  He  was  for  some  years 
head  gardener  to  Mr.  Samuel  Mendel,  a  cotton 
merchant,  of  Manchester,  and  afterwards  was 
traveller  for  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  of 
Worcester.  About  18  years  ago  he  started  in 
business  as  a  seedsman  and  florist  at  Saffron 
Walden,  and  also  travelled  in  the  bulb  and 
nursery  trade.  Subsequently  he  disposed  of  his 
business  and  became  a  traveller  for  Messrs. 
Russell  &  Co.,  of  Richmond.  He  continued  to 
live  at  Saffron  Walden,  and  rendered  useful  ser- 
vice by  acting  as  a  judge  at  some  of  the  flower 
shows  in  the  district.  Deceased  leaves  a  widow 
and  a  large  grown-up  family. 

Michel  Crozy. — We  regret  to  have  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  M.  Michel  Crozy,  at  the 
early  age  of  38.  M.  Crozy  had  only  recently 
succeeded  his  father,  M.  Pierre  Crozy,  the  well- 
known  Lyons  nurseryman,  who,  some  ten  years 
ago,  established  a  garden  at  Hyeres  (France), 
for  the  special  cultivation  of  Cannas.  Michel 
Crozy  was  held  in  affection  and  esteem  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  three 
little  girls. 


DEBATING   SOCIETIES. 


READING   AND   DISTRICT  GARDENERS'-— At 

a  recent  meeting  of  this  association,  held  in  the  Abbey  Hall, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  the  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewi  sham, 
delivered  a  practical  lecture  on  Chrysanthemums,  explaining 
their  culture  from  the  cutting  to  the  drawing-room  and 
exhibition  table.  For  ninety  minutes  the  lecturer  kept  his 
audience  fully  interested  as  he  treated  minutely  upon  details 
of  culture,  &c,  from  the  time  the  cuttings  were  taken  to  the 
show  day  when  the  flowers  were  staged  for  the  judges' 
examination.  He  strongly  impressed  upon  his  listeners  that 
attention  to  the  smallest  details  very  often  decided  whether 
the  first  or  some  other  prize  would  be  obtained.  The 
first  important  point  touched  upon  was  naturally  propagation, 
and  under  this  heading  advice  was  given  as  to  the  size  of 
cuttings,  nature  of  soil,  the  best  method  and  time  of  striking, 
&C.  Then  followed  directions  as  to  the  first  shift,  size  of 
pots,  subsequent  shifts,  constituents  of  a  good  soil,  date  and 
timing  of  buds,  topping,  housing,  temperature,  damping, 
ventilation,  selecting  and  staging  for  show.  There  wa 
little  time  left  for  discussion,  but  much  information  was 
gained  by  the  questions  asked  by  Messrs.  Hinton,  Durward, 
judd,  Exler,  Wilson,  and  Goodyer.  Mr.  G.  Hatch,  of 
Cavenham  Park  Gardens,  Mildeuhall,  Suffolk,  sent  12  splen- 
did bulbs  of  selected  Ailsa  Craig  Onions  which  had  recently 
been  awarded  1st  prize  at  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Show, 
and  also  1st  prize  at  the  Norwich  Chrysanthemum  Show, 
and  Mr.  A.  F.  Bailey,  of  Leopold  House  Gardens,  Reading, 
exhibited  two  seedling  plants  of  Cryptomaria  gracilis. 

PANGBOURNE  &  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. - 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  session  of  this  association 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  January  8,  when  a  good  number  of 
members  were  present  to  hear  Mr.  A.  G.  Nichols,  The 
Gardens,  Strathfieldsaye,  read  a  paper,  entitled  "A  Chat  on 
Vines  and  their  Culture."  Mr.  Nichols  described  the 
proper  method  of  making  new  Vine  borders,  also  the 
operations  of  planting,  pruning,  training,  thinning,  &c.  A 
good  discussion  followed,  in  which  many  of  the  members 
took  part.    E.  W.D. 

HORSHAM  HORTICULTURAL  MUTUAL  IM- 
PROVEMENT. —  The  meeting  held  on  January  2, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  above  society,  was  given  over  to 
a  lecture,  entitled  "  Canada  of  To-day,"  delivered  by  Mr.  J. 
Cheal,  of  Crawley,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  The 
lecturer  gave  an  account  of  his  recent  visit  to  that  Colony, 
and  compared  it  with  a  previous  one.  Several  interesting 
pictures  of  fruit  plantations,  Potato  fields,  spraying  of  trees, 
trial  grounds,  &c,  were  shown  on  the  screen.     G. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'.— The  first  meeting  in  the 
New  Year  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners'  Association  was  held 
on  the  7lh  inst,,  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  presiding.  The  lecturer 
for  the  evening  was  Mr.  Harold  Evans,  "The  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery,"  Llanishen,  who  gave  an  interesting  lecture  en 
"The  Water-Garden,"  which  subject  he  divided  into  two 
parts:  firstly,  plants  that  live  entirely  in  water;  secondly, 
moisture-loving  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs  that  require  to  be 
cultivated  adjacent  to  water.     R,  T.  11'. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


T.  Methven  &  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street  and  Leith  Walk, 

Edinburgh. 
R.  H.  Bath,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 
Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter. 
Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 
Ed.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 
Dickson,    Brown    &  Tait,  43  &  45,  Corporation  Street, 

Manchester. 
W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stirling,  N.B. 
\\  .   I'm  i.  &   Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 
David  W.  Thomson,  113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
McHattie   &  Co.,   Northgate  Street  and  St.   Werburgh's 

Place,  Chester. 
Edmondson  Brothers,  10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin. 
Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  90  &  92,  Southwark  Street,  London, 

S.E.  (wholesale  list). 
Horsnaill  8c  Reynolds,  13  &  15,  High  Street,  Strood,  Kent. 
Horace  J.  Wright,  32,  Dault  Road,  Wandsworth,   London, 

S.W. 
W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London  ;  and  Barnet,  Herts. 
Dickson's,  Royal  Seed  Warehouses,  Chester. 
Brown  &  Wilson,  10,  Market  Place,  Manchester. 
W.  Fell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hexham. 
Clark  Brothers  &  Co.,  65,  Scotch  Street,  Carlisle. 
J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Lowdham,  Notts. 
Tillie  &  Turner,  12,  Melbourne  Place,  Edinburgh. 
Daniels  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Norwich. 
Clibrans,  Altrincham,  Cheshire. 
Stewart  &  Co.,  6,  Melbourne  Place,  Edinburgh. 
Brown,  Thompson  &  Co.,  86,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 
Tilley  Bros.,  133,  London  Road,  Brighton. 
I  i   in  r,  Son  &  Shm;av,  Ltd.,  Handsworth,  nr.  Sheffield. 
Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. 
Kent  &  Brydon,  Darlington. 
Thomas  Davies  &  Co.,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 
I  \kman  &  Co.,  Chard,  Somerset. 
Herd  Bros.,  Penrith. 
Howden  &  Co.,  Inverness,  N.B. 
Albert  F.   Upstone,  35,  Church   Street    and    1,    Market 

Street,  Rotherham,  Vorks. 
Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso,  N.B. 
E.  P.  Dixon  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Hull. 
Gee  &  Sons,  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire. 
Barr  &  Sons,  11,  12  &  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

London. 
D.  G.  Purdie,  6,  Waterloo  Street,  Glasgow. 
Austin  &  McAslan,  89,  Mitchell  Street,  Glasgow. 
Thomas  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Dumfries,  N.B. 
W.  Samson  &  Co.  and  W.  &  T.  Samson,  8  and  10,  Portland 

Street,  Kilmai  m  ick 
W.  Thompson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  29,  Shipquay  Street,  London- 
derry. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Ltd.,  Handsworth,  nr.  Sheffield   - 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Frank  Lilley,  Guernsey— Chrysanthemums,   Dahlias,  and 

Hardy  Bulbs. 
W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham,   Surrey— Chrysanthe- 
mums. 
W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon— Chrysanthemums. 
William    Watt,    Cupar,    Perth,    and    Dundee  —  General 

Nursery  Stock. 
A.  Ll.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery,  New  Eltham,  Kent— 
Begoni.i^. 

FOREIGN. 
H.   Correvon,   Floraire,  Chene-Bourg,   Geneva — Seeds  of 

Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Flowering  Plants. 
Haage  &  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  Germany— Seeds  and  Plants. 
W.  Atlee,    Burpee    &    Co..  Philadelphia,   U.S.A.— Farm 

Annual  and  General  Seed  List. 
Carl  Beck  &  Co.,  Quedlinburg,  Germany— Seeds. 
Harlar  P.  Kelsey,  Highlands  Nurserv,  Kawana,  Saginaw, 

P.  O. 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  &  37,  Cortlandt  Street,  New 
York— Seeds  and  Nursery  Stock. 


January  18,  1908.] 
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THE     WEATHER. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  January  11,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 

The  weather.— On  Monday,  and  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  week,  the  weather  was  mostly  dull,  with  occasional  rain 
in  all  districts,  heavy  snow  and  sleet  in  the  south-east  of 
England  on  Tuesday  night,  and  slight  snow  showers  subse- 
quently over  various  parts  of  the  country.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  week  the  sky  became  very  clear  over  the  whole 
Kingdom,  but  clouds  soon  reappeared  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland, 

The  temperature  was  below  the  mean,  except  in  Scotland 
N.,  the  deficit  ranging  from  rather  more  than  1°  in  Scotland 
E.  to  5*  in  England  S.  At  some  extreme  western  stations 
the  highest  of  the  maxima  were  recorded  on  Sunday,  but 
over  the  Kingdom  generally  they  occurred  on  Monday,  while 
in  a  few  places  they  were  registered  a  dav  later.  In  Ireland 
S.  the  thermometer  rose  to56w,and  in  England  N.  to  55°,  no 
district  being  without  a  reading  as  high  as  51°.  The  maxima 
recorded  on  Sunday,  and  at  the  close  of  the  week,  were  very 
low  in  various  parts  of  England.  The  lowest  of  the  minima 
were  recorded  on  the  6th  at  the  great  majority  of  the  stations, 
but  on  the  10th  or  11th  in  some  parts  of  England.  They 
ranged  from  10°  in  Scotland  E.  and  the  Midland  Counties 
(at  Balmoral  and  Raunds),  and  12°  in  Ireland  S.  (at  Birr 
Castle)  to  17y  in  Ireland  N.,  23*  in  Scotland  N.,  and  26*  in 
the  English  Channel.  The  lowest  grass  minima  reported 
were  1°  at  Balmoral,  4°  at  Llangammarch  Wells,  5°  at 
Birmingham,  and  between  10°  and  15u  at  many  other  stations. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  sea.— As  a  general  rule  the 
water  was  colder  than  during  the  preceding  week  on  the  east 
and  south  coasts,  and  warmer  in  the  west  and  north-west, 
at  Ballyglass  the  increase  was  as  much  as  3-9*.  The  actual 
figures  ranged  from  45-6°  at  Plymouth  to  37-8u  at  Ballantrae, 
and  to  37  3V  at  Margate. 

The  rainfall  exceeded  the  average  in  all  districts  except 
Ireland  S.  and  the  English  Channel.  Measurements  of 
more  than  an  inch  were  common  in  the  north-east  bf  Britain 
and  in  parts  of  southern  and  south-eastern  England  on  Wed- 
nesday morning.  At  Heathfield  (Sussex)  the  amount  for 
the  24  hours  ending  9  a.m.  was  2-06  inches,  and  the  depth  of 
snow  still  lying  was  8  inches. 

The  bright  sunshine  exceeded  the  average  in  England  X., 
N.W.,  and  S.W.,  and  also  in  Ireland  N.,  equalled  it  in  the 
Midland  Counties,  England  S.  and  Ireland  S.,  and  was  de- 
ficient elsewhere.  The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration 
ranged  from  30  in  England  S.W.  to  20  or  less  in  most  of  the 
other  districts,  and  to  5  in  Scotland  N. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  January  15. 
Again  several  very  low  temperatures, — The  first  five  days  of 
the  week  were  cold,  but  since  then  there  has  been  a  great 
rise  in  temperature.  On  the  three  coldest  nights  the  exposed 
thermometer  registered  respectively  21u,  24u,  and  21°  of 
frost.  On  the  coldest  day  the  temperature  in  the  ther- 
mometer screen  never  rose  higher  than  31°,  whereas  to-day 
the  maximum  reading  has  been  44°.  Notwithstanding  the 
thaw,  the  ground  temperatures  are  still  very  low,  the  reading 
at  2  feet  deep  being  3°,  and  at  1  foot  deep  4°,  colder  than  is 
seasonable  Rain  and  snow  fell  on  the  first  two  days  of  the 
week,  but  since  then  the  weather  has  been  dry.  During  the 
frost  there  was  no  percolation  through  either  of  the  soil 
gauges,  but  this  morning  there  has  been  a  little  through  both 
gauges.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  1  hour  2 
minutes  a  day,  or  for  half  an  hour  a  day  short  of  a  season- 
able duration.  On  four  days  no  sunshine  at  all  was  recorded. 
The  first  day  of  the  week  was  rather  windy,  but  since  then 
calms  and  light  airs  have  alone  prevailed.  The  mean  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  exceeded  a  seasonable 
quantity  for  that  hour  by  3  per  cent.  E.  A/.,  BcrkhamsteJ, 
January  15,  1908. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  the  names  of  persons 
and  places  as  legibly  as  possible.     No  charge    is 

made  for  these  announcements,  but  if  a  small  contribution 
ts  sent,  to  be  placed  in  our  collecting  Box  for  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  an 
acknowledgment  made  in   these  columns.'] 

Mr.  F.  Davy,  for  the  past  3J  years  Orchid  grower  and  plant 
foreman  at  Falkland  Park  Gardens,  South  Norwood 
Hill,  S.E.,  as  Gardener  to  M.  Jenks,  Esq.,  Hanover 
Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Legge,  for  8  years  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
Nickalls,  at  Patteson  Court,  Nuffield,  Surrey,  and  2 
years  at  same  address  for  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart., 
as  Gardener  to  J.  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Woodseat, 
Uttoxeter,  Staffs. 

Mr.  W.  Payne,  for  the  past  18  years  Gardener  to  the  late 
C  D.  Abel,  Esq.,  as  Gardener  to  H.  F.  Donaldson, 
Esq.,  Wood  Lodge,  Shooters  Hill,  Kent. 

Mr.  H.  Kilbokn,  for  3  years  Foreman  at  Adare  Manor, 
Co.  Limerick,  as  Gardener  to  G.  R.  Davies,  Esq., 
Forest  Hill,  Hartford,  Cheshire.  (Thanks  for  contribu- 
tion to  R.G.O.F.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  for  the  last  4  years  Gardener  to  John- 
Best,  Esq.,  Warnston  House,  Edinburgh,  and  formerly 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Colebrook, 
Abington,  as  Gardener  to  Col.  Kinnard,  Great  Langley 
Manor,  Guildford,  Surrey. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Martin,  Gardener  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowblrn,  at 
Champneys  Gardens,  Tring,  as  Gardener  to  Surgeon- 
s' General  Sir  John  Woolfrys,  at  Woodbury  House, 
Wells,  Somerset. 

Mr.  J.  Edge,  late  of  Millcourt,  Alton,  and  formerly 
Gardener  for  some  years  to  the  late  Lord  Harlech, 
Tetworth,  Ascot,  as  Gardener  to  Sir  John  H.Johnson, 
St.  Osyth's  Priory,  Colchester. 

Mr.  C.  Darley,  previously  Gardener  at  North  Cray  Place, 
Kent,  as  Gardener  to  U.  U.  Lupton  Esq.,  Ashneld,  Old 
Malton,  Yorkshire. 


MARKETS. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  January  15. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  mat  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
m  one  day. — Ed.] 

Cut  Flowers.  4c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia     (Mimosa), 

Lilium  longitlorum 

2  0-40 

dozen  bunches 

9  0-12  0 

—  lanci  f  >  1  i  u  in, 

Anemones,  per  dz. 

ru  br  u  ii  a  nd 

bunches 

2  0-30 

album  ... 

2  0-26 

Azalea,  white,  per 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  bunches 

3  0-40 

p.  dz.  bunches 

8  0-10  0 

—  mollis, per  bch. 

10-16 

—  extra  quality  ... 

12  0-15  0 

Bouvardia,  per  dz. 

Marguerites,  white, 

bunches 

6  0-80 

p.  dz.  bunches 

3  0-40 

Calla  aethiopica,  p. 

—  vellow,  perdz. 
bunches 

dozen  ... 

4  0-60 

3  0-40 

—  Guernsey 

2  0-30 

Narcissus,      paper 

Camellias,  pi 

3  0-26 

white,  per  doz. 

tarnations,       per 
dozen  blooms, 

bunches 

16-20 

—  Double  Roman 

1  6-  2  0 

best  American 

—  Gloriosa 

2  0-30 

various 

2  0-30 

—  >oleil  d'Or,  per 

—  second  size    ... 

16-20 

dozen  bunches 

4  0-60 

—  smaller,       per 
doz.     bunches 

Odontoglo 

9  0-12  0 

crispuin,      per 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

dozen    blooms 

2  6-30 

blooms 

10  0-12  0 

Pelargonium  -., 

Chrysanthem  u  m  s, 

show,  per  dcz. 

best    specimen 

bunches 

6  0-80 

blooms,  pcr  .i/. 

3  0-50 

—  Zonal,    double 

—  selected  him  ., 

scarlet 

9  0-12  0 

per  dozen 

2  0-30 

Poinsettias,  per  dz. 

6  0-90 

—  medium,    doz. 

Ranunculus,  p.  dz. 

bunches 

12  0-18  0 

bunches 

12  0-15  0 

Cyclamen,  per  dor. 

Roses,   12  blooms, 

bunches 

6  0-80 

Niphetos 

2  0-40 

Cypripediums,  per 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

3  0-60 

dozen  blooms.. 

2  0-26 

—  C.  Testout 

3  0-40 

Daffodils,  p.  bunch 

10-13 

—  Ka  i  se  r  i  n   A. 

—  double 

1  0-  1  6 

Victoria,       per 

Eucharis      graudi- 

dozen  blooms.. 

3  0-50 

flora,  per  doz. 

—  Madame  Hoste 

3  0-36 

blooms 

2  0-30 

—  Mrs.  J.  Laing 

4  0-60 

Euphorbia   Jacqui- 

—  C.  Mermet     ... 

3  0-60 

nia?  flora, p. bch. 

16-20 

—  Liberty 

—  Mad.  Chatenay 

2  0-60 

Freesias,  per  dozen 

3  0-60 

bunches 

3  0-36 

Safrano    (French). 

Gardenias,  per  doz. 

perdz. bunches 

9  0-12  0 

blooms 

3  0-6 

Spiraea,  p.  dz.  bchs. 

5  0-80 

Helleborus,  per  dz. 

Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 

10-20 

blooms 

0  4-06 

Hyacinths,  Roman, 

—  on    stems,  per 

per dz. bunches 

bunch  

10-20 

of  12  blooms  ... 

6  0-10  0 

Tulips,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Lapagerias,  per  dz. 

16-26 

8  0-12  0 

Lilac  (French),  per 

Violets,  p.dz.bchs. 

10-20 

bunch  

4  0-50 

—  special  quality 

2  6-30 

Lilium  auratum  ... 

2  0-30 

—  Parmas,  p.  bch. 

3  0-46 

Cut  Foliage, 

8tc:  Ave 

age  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Adiantum      cunea- 

Hardy    foliage 

lum,  dz.  bchs. 

6  0-90 

(various),    per 
dozen  bunches 

A  spar  agus    plu- 

3  0-90 

mosus,        long 

Iris   fcetida    fruits, 

trails,  per  doz. 

3  0-12  0 

p.  dz.  bunches 
Ivy-leaves,  bronze 

5  0-60 

—    —       medium, 

2  0-26 

bunch    ... 

10-20 

—  long  trails  per 

—  Sprengeri 

0  6-10 

bundle 

10-20 

Berberis,  per  doz. 

—  short    green, 

bunches 

2  0-26 

per dz. bunches 

16-26 

Croton  leaves,  per 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

4  0-50 

bunch  

10-13 

Myrtle      (English), 

Cycas  leaves,  each 

16-20 

small-leaved, 

Fern,  English,  per 

doz.  bunches... 

4  0-60 

dozen  bunches 

10-20 

—  French,  per  dz. 

—  French,  perdz. 

bunches 

10-16 

bunches 

10-30 

Pernettya,p.bunch 

0  6-09 

Galax    leaves,    per 

Smilax,  per  dozen 

doz.  bunches... 

2  0-26 

trails    ... 

2  0-30 

Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Ampelopsis     Veit- 

chii,  per  dozen  6  0-80 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  p. 

dozen 4  0-60 

—  larger  9  0-12  0 

—  Moseri,  per  dz.  6  0-12  0 
Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  green, 

per  dozen      ...  18  0-30  0 

—  variegated,  per 

dozen 30  0-42  0 

Asparagus    plumo- 

sus  nanus, doz.     9  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri,   dz.     8  0-10  0 

—  ten  uissimus 

per  dozen  ...  9  0-12  0 
Azalea  indica  ...  30  0-42  0 
Begonia   Gloire  de 

Lorraine, p. dz.  8  0-15  0 
Callas,  per  dozen..  10  0-12  0 
Cinerarias,  per  dz.  10  0-12  0 
Chrysanthem  urns, 

per  dozen       ...     9  0-12  0 

—  best  disbudded  18  0  24  0 
Clematis,  per  doz.  8  0-90 
C  ocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Crotons,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.    9  0-12  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
C  yperus   alternif  o- 

lius,  dozen     ...    4  0-50 

—  laxus,  per  doz.  4  0-50 
Dracaenas,  perdoz.  9  0-24  0 
Erica  gracilis,  doz.  10  0-15  0 

—  hyemalis,  p.  dz.    9  0-15  0 
_  melanthera    ...  12  0-18  0 

Euonymus,  per  dz.  4  0-90 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  100 8  0-12  0 

—  in    small    and 

large  60's      ...  12  0-20  0 

—  in  48*s,  per  dz.     4  0-10  0 

—  in  32"s,  per  dz.  10  0-18  0 
Ficus  elastica,  dz.     8  0-10  0 

—  repens,  per  dz.  4  0-60 
Genistas,  per  doz.  10  0-12  0 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

per  dozen  pots  10  0-12  0 

—  Dutch 10  0-12  0 

Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  IS  0-30  0 

—  Fosteriana.per 

dozen 18  0-30  0 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-18  0 
Lilium     longi- 

florum,  per  dz.  21  0-25  0 

—  lancifo  Hum, 

per  dozen      ...  18  0-24  0 


Plants  in  Pots,  ftc:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Contd.) 


Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen 
Marguerites,  white 

per  dozen 
Poinsettias,  per  dz, 


s.d.  s.d. 

18  0-30  0 

6  0-80 
8  0-10  0 


_   .  s.d.  s.d. 

Selaginella,  perdz.  4  0-60 

Solanums,  per  doz.  6  0-12  0 
Spiraea  japonica,  p. 

dozen 9  0-15  O 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples      (English), 
per  bushel : 

—  Wellington    ... 

—  Newton  Won- 
der        

Bramley'sSeed- 
ling       

—  King  Pippins... 

—  Blenheim  Pip- 
pin        

Nova    Scotian, 
per  barrel ; 

—  Ribston  Pippin 

—  Gloria     Mundi 

—  King's 

—  Russets 

—  Greenings 
Canadian,    per 
barrel : 

—  Northern  Spy.. 

—  King  of  the 
Pippins 

—  Baldwin 

N.  Greening... 

—  Russets 
Californian  : 

—  Newtowns,  per 
box       

—  "O  regon" 
Newtowns,  per 
box       

Apricots  (Cape),  p. 

box        

Avocado  Pears,  per 

dozen  

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  No.  2  Canary  . 

—  No.  1        „     ... 

—  Extra        ,,     ... 

—  Giants      ,,     ... 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cranberries,  p. case 
"Custard"    Apple 

(Anona)  perdoz. 
Dates  (Tunis),  doz. 

boxes  

Grape   Fruit,  case 
Grapes     (English), 

—  Alicante, per  lb. 

—  Gros  Colmar, 
per  lb.... 


s.d  s.d. 

8  0-15  0 

8  0-90 

7  0-90 
4  6-60 

6  0-80 


14  0-16  0 

15  0-16  0 
14  0-16  0 
18  6-20  0 
14  0-16  0 


20  0-21  0 

15  0-17  0 
20  0-21  0 
20  0-21  0 
20  0-22  0 


8  0-10  0 

14  0-16  0 
10-26 

4  0-12  0 

7  0    — 

8  0    — 

10  0    — 

11  0-15  0 

5  0-56 
0  9-13 
8  6-90 

4  0-14  0 

4  0-43 

7  0-90 

0  8-16 
0  8-16 


Grapes,  English 
Muscats,  p.  lb.     3 

—  Belgian  Gros 
Colmar.  per  lb.     0 

—  Almeria,  barrel  10 
Lemons  : 

—  Malaga,  case...  10 

—  Messina,    case     8 

—  Naples,  p.  case  15 
Lychees,  perbox...  1 
Mandarines,     per 

box       ...         ...     0 

Mangos,  per  doz.  4 
Nectarines   (Cape), 

per  box  ...     7 

Nuts,  Cobs  (Eng- 
lish), per  11.  0 

—  GrenoblesWal- 
nuts,  per  bag...     7 

—  Almonds,     bag  42 

—  Brazils,  new, 
per  cwt.  ...  65 

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag       32 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100  11 
Chestnuts  : 

—  Italian,  per  bag  20 

—  Redon,  per  bag  10 
Oranges  (Jamaican), 

per  case  ...    7 

—  Almeria,  case..    9 

—  Valencia,  case    8 

—  Denia,  p.  case  12 

—  Jaffas,  per  box    9 

—  Californian 
Navels,  p.  case  11 

Peaches  (Cape), 
per  box  .„    7 

Pears  (English!, 
Catillac,  per 
bushel 

—  Easter  Beurre, 
per  dozen       ...    5 

—  Cape,   per  box     4 

—  Catillac,  Dutch, 
per  basket      ...    2 

—  per  barrel       ...   10 

—  French,  p. crate    9 

—  Winter  Nelis, 
per  box  ...  16 

Pineapples,  each ...  1 
Plums  (Cape),  box     4 


d.  s.d. 

0-6  0 

8-  1  0 
0-16  0 

0-13  0 

ii  11  0 
0  22  ii 
0    — 

6-  1  0 
0-8  0 

0-10  0 

4     — 


8  6 


6    — 
0-16  0 

0-21  0 
0-12  0 

6-  9  0 
0-10  6 
0-14  0 

ii  jn  n 
0-10  0 

0-12  0 

7  0 -12  0 

4  6-50 


0-6  0 
0-5  0 

6  — 
0  — 
0-10  0 

0-18  0 
9-  4  0 
0-6  0 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 


2  0-30 

4  0-46 
0  7-08 

.  0  10-  1  2 


3  0- 
2  6- 


Artichokes(French) 

per  dozen 
Asparagus,      Paris 

Green,   bundle 

—  Sprue,   bundle 
Beans,  French,  per 

packet 

—  Broad  (French) 
per  pad 

—  Guernsey,p.lb. 

—  Madeira,      per 
basket 2  6-40 

Beetroot,  perbushel   18-16 
Brussel      Sprouts, 

per  \  sieve    ...    13-16 
Cabbages,  perdoz.     0  6-09 

—  Greens,  p.  bag    10-13 

—  red,  per  dozen    2  0    — 

—  Savoys,    per 
tally      

Carrots    (English), 

—  washed,  p.  bag 

—  French    (new), 
per  pad 

Cauliflowers,  p.  dz. 

—  per  tally 

—  Italian,    basket 
Celeriac    (French), 

per  dozen 
Celery,  washed,  per 

dozen  

Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Chow  Chow   (Sec- 

hium  edule),p. 

dozen „ 

Cucumbers, perdz.    8  0-90 
Endive,  per  dozen    16-20 
Horseradish,     for- 
eign, per  doz. 

bundles 
Leeks,  12   bundles 
Lettuce     (French), 

per  dozen 


3  0-36 

2  6- 

3  3-36 
2  0-26 
7  0-10  0 

4  0-43 

16-20 

0  8-0  10 
0  3    — 


3  0 


8  0-90 
10-16 


0  6-10 


Cos 
per 


4  0-46 
0  9-10 

0  9-0  10 

0  10-  1  0 

0  7-08 

10-16 

5  0-5  6 
4  0    — 

2  0-26 
16-19 
10-16 

0  2k  — 
13  <M4  0 
20  0    — 

0  11-  1  2 

3  6    — 
10  0  12  0 

6  0-66 
2  6-36 
2  3-26 

9  0-12  0 

2  0-30 

2  6    — 

I)  4-  0  6 

Remarks.- Apples     from     Nova     Scotia    and     Canada 
are    now    selling    more    freely    as    the    home-grown    pro- 
duce  is    nearly   exhausted,    but   a   small   quantity   of   the 
variety     Wellington     from     Kent     realise     high     p 
The    sale    for    English    black    Grapes    has    considerably 
improved,    but    Muscat    of    Alexandria    is    scarce,    and 
the    supply   of    "Canon    Hall"    is   finished.     There    is   a. 
good    demand    for    Pears,    but    the    supplies    are    excep- 
tionally  short.     Nectarines   from   the   Cape   are    now  ob- 
tainable.    South    African    Strawberries   are    also   on    the 
market,   but   the   recent   severe  weather   appears   to  ha\e 
deteriorated    their    condition.     Beans    from    Fran 
Guernsey    are    much    dearer,    and    Cauliflowi-rs    continue 
to  sell  well  at  advanced  prices.     P.  L.,  Cov 
January     15,    IQ08. 


Lettuces, 

(French) 

dozen    .. 
Mint,  doz.  bunches 
M  ushrooms(house) 

perlb 

—  buttons,  per  lb, 

—  "Broilers"p.lb. 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun. 
Onions    (Spanish), 
per  case 

—  Dutch,  per  bag 

—  pickling,  per 
bushel 

Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  per  h  bushel.  . 
Potatos     (French), 

new,  per  lb.  ... 

—  Teneriffe,  cwt. 

—  Algerian,    cwt. 
Rhubarb  (English), 

dozen   bundles 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Seakale,  per  dozen 

punnets 
Spinach,     French, 

per  crate 
Tomatos,  selected, 

per  dozen  lbs. 

—  small  selected, 
per  dozen  lbs. 

—  Teneriffe,  per 
bundle  of  four 
boxes  ... 

Turnips  (English), 
doz.  bunches... 

—  per  bag 
Watercress,      per 

doz.  bunches  .. 


s.d.  s.d. 
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Potatos. 

Kents:  Up-to-Date,  100s.  to  110s. ;  British  Queen,  100s.  to 
110^. ;  Scottish  Triumph,  100s.  to  105s.  per  ton.  Lincolns  : 
Up-to-Date,  100s.  to  12Qs. ;  Up-to-Date  (Blackland),  95s.; 
British  Queen,  100s.  to  105s. ;  Sir  Jno.  Llewelyn,  95s.  to  105s.; 
Mum  top,  105s.  to  115s.;  Royal  Kidney,  90s.  to  100s.; 
Evergood,  90s.  to  95s.  per  ton.  Dunbar  (red  soil):  Maincrop, 
130s.  Up-to-Date,  120s.  to  130s.  per  ton.  Dutch:  Impera- 
tors  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  3d. ;  Up-to-Date,  4s.  to  4s.  Gd. ;  Magnum 
,,  4s.  3d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  bag.  German:  Up-to-Date, 
4s  6-1    to  4s.  9d.  ;  Imperator,  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  3d.  per  bag.     The 

idi  is  fur,  and  arrivals  heavier  the  last  days,  owing  to  the 
weather  being  milder.  E.  J.  Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and 
St.  I 'tineas,  January  16,  1908. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

The  supplies  of  really  good  flowering  plants  are 
somewhat  limited,  and,  though  no  very  high  prices  are 
made,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  just  what  is 
wanted.  Ericas  are  plentiful  and  prices  appear  rather 
lower.  On  Tuesday  fairly  good  plants  were  offered 
at  gs.  per  doz.  Azalea  indica  in  various  colours  sustain 
fairly  good  prices,  but  there  are  some  which  are  not 
well  flowered,  which  have  to  be  cleared  at  a  loss 
on  the  invoice  prices  they  are  imported  at.  The 
pink  and  red  shades  are  more  abundant.  Spirieas 
from  retarded  clumps  are  good ;  Liliums  are  of 
doubtful  quality  just  now;  some  good  plants  of  L. 
lanclfolium  rubrum  were  seen  on  Saturday,  and  a  few 
fairly  good  plants  of  L.  longiflorum,  but  the  supplies 
arc  limited.  The  single  Trumpet  Daffodils,  paper  white 
Narcissus  and  Narcissus  Telamonius  plenus  are  good. 
Hyacinths  in  pots  are  rather  short  in  the  stems.  Good 
Cyclamen  are  not  so  plentiful;  Marguerites  are  good, 
and  now  that  Chrysanthemums  are  nearly  over,  better 
prices  will  be  made  for  the  Cyclamen.  Solanums  are 
still  very  plentiful,  and  most  of  those  seen  are  well 
berried. 

Foliage  plants  are  well  supplied.  Most  growers  of 
Azaleas  have  now  taken  up  the  cultivation  of  A,  Moseri, 
yet  I  find  some  buyers  will  have  the  older  plant, 
"  Sieboldii."  Cyperus  laxus  has  been  good,  and  the 
price  being  low,  it  is  used  in  the  place  of  more  expen- 
sive plants.  Cyperus  alternifolius  is  not  quite  so  plen- 
tiful. Ferns  in  small  pots  are  usually  scarcer  from 
now  until  the  end  of  February.  Small  Palms  are 
likely    to    make    better    prices. 

Cut  Flowers. 
The  trade  has  been  very  quiet.  Carnation  growers  must 
feel  disappointed  with  the  returns,  for  prices  are  low, 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  sell  the  flowers  at  any  price. 
This  morning  at  closing  time  there  were  heaps  left 
on  the  market.  Fiancee,  as  seen  from  some  growers, 
is  certainly  a  pleasing  colour.  Alpine  Glow  does  not 
*'  take  "  well.  Fair  Maid  is  very  good,  and  one  sales- 
man told  me  that  he  could  do  better  with  this  than 
he  could  with  Enchantress.  Good  scarlet  Carnations 
seem  to  sell  as  well  as  those  of  any  colour.  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett, which  now  comes  from  several  sources,  slso  sells 
well.  Good  white  Carnations  are  in  demand,  but  those 
of  second  quality  do  not  sell  readily.  Of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Madame  Charnat,  from  Mr.  Henderson,  is  very 
good,  and  also  a  new  white  variety  of  similar  form, 
whilst  Lord  Brooke  still  holds  out.  Yellow  Princess  Vic- 
toria is  good  ;  Mrs.  J.  Thompson  and  Niveum  are  the 
best  white  varieties.  Winter  Cheer  and  Framfield  Pink 
are  still  seen,  but  will  not  last  much  longer.  Jar  din 
des  Plants  and  Allman's  Yellow  are  good  for  the 
smaller  bunched  blooms.  W.  Seward  is  a  good  dark 
variety.  Good  Roses  are  now  scarce,  and  for  best 
blooms  of  Bridesmaid  8s.  and  upwards  per  doz.  is 
asked.  ,  Liberty  is  very  bright,  but  rather  small.  The 
imported  Roses  arrive  in  good  condition  ;  Ulrich  Brun- 
ner  is  very  good,  also  Safrano  and  Madame  Nabon- 
nand.  "Yellow  Trumpet  Daffodils  are  of  better  sub- 
stance now.  Narcissus  Soleil  d'Or  is  arriving  from 
Guernsey,  also  "  Gloriosus  "  and  The  Pearl  (or  Scilly 
white).  Tulips  are  abundant,  and  prices  are  consider- 
ably lower  than  they  were  the  corresponding  week  last 
year ;  red  varieties,  which  made  from  12s.  to  15s.  per 
doz.  bunches  last  year,  now  realise  only  from  7s.  to 
gs.,  and  other  colours  are  proportionately  cheap.  Best 
Parma  Violets  have  advanced  a  little.  Liliums  vary 
but  little.  Many  of  the  flowers  of  L.  longiflorums 
» seen  are  not  of  the  best  quality.  L.  auratum  is 
rather  small.  Azaleas,  Tuberoses,  Camellias,  &c,  are 
fairly  plentiful.  Gardenias  maintain  their  price. 
White  Lilac  is  making  advanced  prices.  A.  H.,  Covent 
Garden    Market,    January    75,    jgoS. 


ENQUIRY. 

Wanted  a  Nut-Mill. — In  the  Journal  of  the 
R.H.S..  Vol.  xxxii.,  pp.  144-151,  is  an  extremely 
interesting  article,  by  Dr.  Josiah  Oldfield,  on 
"The  Value  of  Fruit  as  Food."  On  page  149, 
in  meeting  the  objection  that  nuts  are  indigestible, 
he  says:  "An  Orange's  Nut-mill  will  at  once 
transform  shelled  Barcelonas  or  Walnuts,  Brazils 
or  Almonds,  into  a  fluffy,  snowy  meal — dainty, 
digestible,  full  of  nutrient  fat."  Could  any  reader 
tell  me  where  such  a  mill  can  be  got,  and  at  what 
price?     A.  C.  Bartholomew. 


%Corr(cJpondcnt 


Carbide  of  Calcium:  E.  Franklin.  This  sub- 
stance consists  of  compounds  of  carbon  and 
lime  ;  it  is  not  of  much  value  for  plant  growth 
and  must  always  be  used  with  a  certain 
amount  of  caution.  It  can,  however,  be  em- 
ployed for  the  vegetable  garden  where  the  soil 
is  already  rich  in  organic  matter  (humus),  with 
which  it  will  combine  and  assist  in  the  nitrifi- 
cation of  the  nitrogenous  matter  to  form 
nitrate  of  lime.  About  7  lbs.  per  pole  of 
ground,  equal  to  half  a  ton  per  acre,  may  be 
spread  over  the  surface  and  dug  in  during  the 
winter  or  early  spring,  so  that  it  may  become 
well  incorporated  with  the  soil  before  the  time 
comes  for  seed-sowing. 

Clhd-rooi  in  Broccoli,  &c. .  E.  L.  On  soils 
subject  to  the  troublesome  disease  of  Club- 
root,  it  is  wise  to  withhold  farmyard  or  stable 
manure  altogether  for  a  time,  as  this  manure 
tends  to  develop  the  fungus.  Soils  infested 
with  this  disease  should  be  dressed  with  an 
application  of  about  one  ton  of  gas-lime,  ap- 
plied in  the  winter  and  dug  in.  Ordinary 
quick  lime  can  also  be  used  with  equal  bene- 
fit— 10  to  15  cwt.  per  acre,  equivalent  to  7  lbs. 
or  104  lbs.  per  pole  or  rod  of  ground.  As  the 
gas-lime  contains  certain  properties  which  are 
poisonous  to  growing  plants,  it  is  best  to  dig 
this  material  into  the  soil  when  trenching  ; 
ordinary  quick  lime  can  be  forked  in  nearer  to 
the  surface,  but  it  should  get  well  mixed  in  the 
soil  before  planting.  The  Club-root  disea 
very  frequently  carried  by  young  plants  from 
the  seed-bed,  therefore  apply  some  lime  to  the 
patch  of  ground  where  you  raise  the  plants. 
Be  careful  never  to  dig  in  diseased  plants, 
nor  throw  them  upon  the  manure  heap  or  into 
a  piggery,  as  trie  disease  is  not  killed  by  pass- 
ing through  the  stomach  of  an  animal.  Always 
destroy  the  affected  plants  by  burning. 

Gardeners'  Testimonials  :  HcadGarAentr  From 
your  letter  it  would  appear  that  you  have  re- 
ceived illiberal  treatment  at  the  hands  of  your 
late  employer.  If  you  think  your  case  is  suffi- 
ciently good,  consult  a  solicitor. 

Hops  Refuse  :  Taplow.  Spent  Hops  from  a 
brewery  can  be 'used  for  the  garden.  They 
can  be  dug  in  as  soon  as  received,  when  they 
will  decompose  in  the  soil  and  form  humus 
matter  and  nitrogen.  They  are  best  suited  for 
gross  feeding  plants,  such  as  those  of  the  Cab- 
bage family.  Half  a  ton  to  the  acre  or  7  lbs. 
per  pole  of  ground  would  be  a  suitable  appli- 
cation. A  slight  dressing  of  lime  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  dug  in  with 
the  Hops  will  assist  in  their  decomposition, 
and  help  to  sweeten  the  soil. 

Hyacinths  :  H.  &•  S.  On  dissecting  the  bulbs 
we  were  unable  to  discover  any  rudimentary  in- 
florescences, a  circumstance  which  would  point 
to  the  probability  that  the  bulbs  were  not  in  the 
best  condition  for  forcing. 

Limestone  and  Chalk  :  G.  P.  S.  In  nature 
lime  generally  occurs  as  chalk,  which  is  a  soft 
form  of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  when  pure  it  will 
contain  about  half  its  weight  of  lime.  Lime- 
stone consists  of  lime  combined  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  in  some  localities  it  is  also 
combined  with  magnesia,  when  it  is  called 
magnesia  limestone.  For  light,  sandy  soils 
quick  lime  made  from  chalk  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, while  for  the  heavier  and  more  clayey 
soils  quick  lime  made  from  limestone  is  gene- 
rally considered  the  best,  because  it  is  more 
caustic.  If  you  can  obtain,  close  at  hand, 
lime  made  from  chalk,  by  all  means  use  it,  as 
freight  is  a  consideration  when  lime  has  to  be 
carted  from  a  distance.  There  are  several 
wholesale  firms  scattered  over  the  country  who 
distribute  lime  made  from  limestone ;  it  is 
ground  finely,  and  delivered  in  sacks  at  about 
25s.  per  ton.  For  pastures,  chalk  lime  ar  ■ 
swers  every  purpose,  and  about  1  ton  per  acre 
should  be  applied  once  in  five  years.  January 
or  early  in  February  is  a  good  time  to  apply 
the  lime. 


Linnean  Society:  R.  D.,Cape  Town.  The  en- 
trance fee  is  six  guineas,  and  the  annual 
subscription  three  guineas.  The  address  is 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants.— We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistenlly  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  ot 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so   good  as   to   consult   the    following    numbers. 

Fruits  :  G.  McC.  Apple  Queen  Caroline. — 
W.  H  C.  The  Apple  is  Pile's  Russet.  We 
cannot  name  the  Pears  from  such  small  fruits. 

Plants:  F.H.  We  cannot  undertake  to  name 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums. — J  S.  Catasetum 
tridentatum. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society:  R  I).  Cape 
Town.  Write  to  the  secretary,  at  the  address 
given  in  our  last  issue. 

Rules  for  Judging  :  C.  L  Copies  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  rules  for  judging  may- 
be obtained  of  our  publishing  department,  price 
Is.  7|d.  each,  post  free.  . 

Strawberry  Mildew:   W.     The  chemist  is  quite 

right  ;  it  is  potassium  sulphide  that  was  recom- 
mended, not  potassium  sulphate. 

Sweet  Peas  for  M  \rket  :  W.  tVix.  There  are 
a  great  many  varieties  seen  in  the  market,  and 
some  of  the  newer  ones  may  supersede  those 
which  have  been  most  popular.  At  the  present 
time,  Miss  Willmott  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar varieties  of  the  rosy-salmon  shade  ; 
other  good  varieties  are  Lady  Grizel 
Hamilton,  mauve  or  lavender ;  Dorothy 
Eckford,  white ;  Salopian,  red  (but  King 
Edward  VII.  and  Queen  Alexandra  may  super- 
sede Salopian)  ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  cream  or 
primrose ;  Black  Knight,  Countess  Spencer, 
and  Gladys  LTnwin.  Paradise  is  a  favourite 
variety  with  florists.  Navy  Blue  is  the  best  of 
.the  blue  shades,  but  there  is  not  so  much 
demand  for  Sweet  Peas  of  this  colour. 

To  Preserve  Inflorescence  of  Seaforthia  : 
/.  S.  B.  The  inflorescence  of  Seaforthia  ele- 
gans  is  of  considerable  size,  and  its  preserva- 
tion in  spirit  would  cost  you  much  trouble  and 
expense.  Another  method  would  be  to  place 
it  in  a  vessel,  afterwards  gently  filling  up  the 
vessel  with  fine,  dry  sand.  By  heating  the 
sand  to  a  temperature  of  100°  or  120^  Fahr. 
the  inflorescence  would  dry  very  quickly,  and 
after  removal  from  the  vessel  would  be  likely 
to  keep  intact.  A  simpler  but  less  satisfactory 
method  would  be  to  suspend  the  specimen 
head  downwards  in  a  very  dry  atmosphere. 
In  the  drying  process  portions  of  the  inflores- 
cence would  fall,  but  this  perhaps  would  not 
destroy  the  value  of  the  specimen  for  your 
purposes.  Why  not  preserve  a  selected  por- 
tion of  the  inflorescence  rather  than  attempt  to 
keep  the  whole  specimen? 

Tulip  Bulbs:  II'.  /.  L.  We  have  dissected  the 
bulbs,  and  are  unable  to  find  any  signs  of  the 
formation  of  flower  spikes.  Probably  they 
were  too  young,  or  they  may  have  failed  to 
perfectly  mature  last  season,  in  which  case  they 
would  be  unsuitable  for  forcing. 


Communications  Received. — G.  Wallis  (your  letter  has 
bl  -  ii  forwarded)— J.  O'B.— G.  F.  T.— H.  B.,  Croydon  Hort. 
Inst.  Imp.  >-oc. — G.  P.— I.  Douglas  Bees  Ltd. —  Rev. 
George  H. — American  Colony— S.  A. — Jerusalem-  S.  B. — 
F.  J.  James  W.-C.  T.  D.-J.  H.  I.— J.  G.  F.-R.  H.  H.— 
R.  H. — R.  H.  M.— Twenty  years'  reader — Hortop— G.  F. 
— T.  L.  W.  W.— R.  L.  C— W.  H.  D.-Roy.  Meteoro- 
logical Soc,  W.  Coutts  (the  letter  has  been  forwarded) — 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell— E.  P.  YV.-G.  R.— J.  M.— H.M.V.— 
H.  J.  C  — F.  J.  A.— Chester  Paxton  Soc. — Shropshire  Hort. 
Soc— F.  W.  Cave— A.  S.— J.  W.  B.,  Melbourne  (photo- 
graph with  thanks).— Soc.  Roy.d'Agric.  el  de  Bot.  de  Gand. 


Supplement  to  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


Photograph  by  E.  J.  Wallis. 
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VINE    CULTURE    IN    NEW 
ZEALAND. 

(See  Supplementary  Illustration.) 

1"*HE  British  gardener  has  just  cause  to  be 
proud  of  the  magnificent  bunches  of 
Grapes  that  are  to  be  seen  at  our  Fruit 
Exhibitions.  Beyond  all  question  they  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  the  best  that  are 
grown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  There 
is  no  branch  of  exotic  fruit-culture  in  which 
we  excel  so  much  as  that  of  producing  Grapes 
in  their  highest  state  of  perfection. 

But  if  the  Colonist  on  the  far-distant  shores 
of  New  Zealand  enjoyed  equal  facilities  for 
producing  Grapes  similar  to  those  we  admire 
so  much,  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  run 
his  brother  at  home  a  hard  race  for  supre- 
macy. When  travelling  in  the  Antipodes  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit 
many  fruit-growing  establishments  and  note 
their  contents.  In  the  course  of  my  tour  I  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  several  gar- 
deners that  I  knew  before  they  ventured  out 
to  pitch  their  tent  on  the  land  of  the  New 
Dominion.  In  no  case  did  anyone  say  he 
regretted  the  step  he  had  taken  ;  all  admitted 
the  hardships  and  uphill  battle  of  the  first  few 


years,  but  their  proud  boast  is,  "  We  are  now 
our  own  masters."  There  is  no  grand 
nobility  in  the  Colonies  with  stately  homes 
and  magnificent  gardens.  All  here  is  indus- 
try, each  striving  in  his  own  way  to  make 
an  independent,  comfortable,  and  happy 
home  for  himself  and  his  family. 

The  vegetation  of  New  Zealand  is  truly 
wonderful,  especially  in  the  North  Island, 
where,  during  my  visit  in  December  and 
January,  Sweet  Teas  from  6  feet  to  7  feet 
high  might  be  seen  in  almost  every  garden, 
and,  to  all  appearances,  they  would  grow 
2  or  3  feet  higher  before  the  autumn  set  in. 
Roses  grow  and  flower  splendidly.  For  in- 
stance,    it     is     not     uncommon     to    see     the 

1  11  known  variety  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
with  blooms  as  large  as  a  well-grown  in- 
curved Chrysanthemum.  I  was  informed 
that  no  stimulant;,  are  used  in  producing 
t!  se  splendid  flowers.  During  the  mild 
winters,  horses  and  cattle  graze  on  pastures 
all  the  year  round,  and  in  consequence  little 
or  no  farmyard  manure  can  be  obtained.  I 
mention  these  matters  to  show  what  can  be 
done  in  a  country  where  Nature  has  been  so 
gi  nerous  in  providing  a  rich  soil,  with  a 
genial  climate  suitable  for  the  production  of 
food  for  both  man  and  beast. 

On  the  slopes  oi  Henderson  Hills,  10  miles 
north  of  Auckland,  there  ma\  be  s<  en  several 
newly-planted  vineyards,  but  as  the  vines 
havi  not  yet  reached  a  bearing  condition  1 
can  only  saj  the}  looked  promising.  The 
favourite  variet)  seems  to  be  Black  Ham- 
burgh. 

The  method  adopted  in  growing  them  is  to 
plant  the  vines  in  rows  4  feet  to  5  feet  apart, 
and  about  4  feet  from  plant  to  plant.  A  strong 
stake  is  driven  in  the  ground  to  each  vine  ; 
these  stand  about  4  feet  high,  and  at  about 
is  inches  from  the  ground  a  wire  is  stretched 
from  end  to  end  of  the  rows. 

The  young  shool  is  tied  to  the  stake,  and  is 
Stopped  when  it  reaches  the  top.  Next  year 
Ibis  shout  is  tied  to  the  wire  and  produces 
fruit,  another  young  shoot  taking  its  place 
as  leader.  When  the  fruiting  rods  have 
yielded  their  crop  they  are  cut  out  and  their 
successors  take  their  places  on  the  wire.  At 
present  these  vineyards  are  but  in  their  in- 
fancy. As  the  bush  gets  cleared  they  may 
extend  into  hundreds  of  acres  in  this  favi 
district.  The  vineries  of  Mr.  Mason,  who  left 
England  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  are 
situated  near  Auckland.  They  are  span- 
roofed,  of  various  sizes,  all  erected  in  very 
primitive     fashion.  Notwithstanding     this 

drawback,  the  vines  yield  enormous  crops  of 
Black  Hamburgh  in  what  may  be  described 
as  useful-sized  bunches,  well  finished,  and  as 
black  as  Aloes. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  fruit  gardens  of 
my  nephew  and  namesake  at  Otahuhu. 
Here  everything  is  modern  and  up-to-date. 
He  has  three  span-roofed  vineries,  each  100 
feet  long  and  20  feet  wide.  In  two  of  these 
the  vines  have  been  planted  four  or  five  years. 
The  only  preparation  the  borders  get  is  a 
thorough  forking  over,  a  dressing  of  bone- 
dust,  and,  after  planting  the  vines,  a  cover- 
ing of  litter  is  provided. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  Grapes  were 
well  advanced  in  colouring,  showing  splendid 
bunches  and  berries  hanging  all  over  the  roof 
from  top  to  bottom,  many  bunches  weighing 


from  3  to  4  lbs.  each.  The  varieties  Mr. 
Mclndoe  grows  are  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Barbarossa,  Pearson's  Golden  Queen,  Gros 
Maroc,  Gros  Colmar,  and  Mrs.  Pearson. 
The  black  varieties  are  black  as  black  can 
be,  but  what  appeared  most  remarkable  was 
the  clear,  bright  golden-yellow  colour  of 
Golden  Queen,  with  such  a  "  finish  "  as  I 
have  never  seen  it  develop  in  Britain.  In  New- 
Zealand  it  bears  abundantly  and  is  the  most 
popular  yellow  Grape  grown.  The  third 
vinery  was  erected  last  year,  and  is  planted 
entirely  with  Gros  Colmar,  the  vines  being 
planted  outside,  and  for  the  first  year  arc- 
trained  up  on  the  roof,  while  the  inside  of  the 
vinery  is  entirely  filled  with  Tomatos.  They 
had  reached  their  allotted  space  in  as  fine 
rods  as  anyone  could  desire.  I  was  told  that 
at  pruning  time  they  would  be  shortened 
back  to  6  feet,  then  taken  through  holes  in 
sides  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Knights'  Vineries. 

My  next  place  to  visit  was  Mr.  Knights' 
fruit  gardens  at  Mangere,  near  Ellerslie. 
Here  I  found  several  vineries,  all  span-roofed 
of  various  lengths  and  widths,  apparently 
home-made  structures.  The  varieties  grown 
there  are  principally  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Golden  Queen,  with  a  few  rods  of  the  same 
varieties  1  saw  at  Otahuhu.  The  crops  are 
marvellous,  certainly  the  most  wonderful  I 
have  ever  beheld  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
the  bunches  appearing  as  if  hanging  just 
clear  of  each  other  all  over  the  roof.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  crop,  bunches  and 
berries  are  a  good  size  ;  both  black  and  yellow 
varieties  were  splendidly  coloured.  Mr. 
Knights  informed  me  that,  beyond  forking 
over  the  soil  and  giving  a  good  dressing  oi 
bone  manure,  the  borders  had  not  received 
any  preparation  whatever.  I  noticed  the 
roots  had  an  almost  unlimited  run  in  what 
appeared  to  be  deep,  warm  soil  that  may  have 
at  some  time  been  the  lava  thrown  up  from 
a  neighbouring  volcano  now  defunct.  Many 
of  these  are  to  be  seen  in  this  district.  I  may 
add  Mr.  Knights  and  his  wife  hail  from 
Jersey,  ami  he  has  brought  his  Grape-grow- 
ing knowledge  to  some  purpose  to  New 
Zealand. 

The  accompanying  photograph  (see  Supple- 
mentary illustration)  was  taken  a  few  days 
after  my  visit  to  Mangere,  and  faithfully 
depicts  one  of  the  houses  containing  Black 
Hamburgh  in  the  condition  I  saw  it. 

St.  Martin's,  near  Christchurch. 

The  fruit  gardens  here  are  owned  by 
Messrs.  Ross  and  Leighton;  who  seem  to  take 
a  delight  in  doing  everything  thoroughly 
well.  The  vineries  are  numerous  and  all 
have  span-roofs,  and  are  substantially  built. 
Once  inside  the  houses,  it  is  easily  to  be  seen 
they  are  managed  by  a  master  hand.  The 
vines  are  all  grown  on  the  single  rod  system, 
planted  3  feet  apart  and  closely  pruned  to 
short  spurs  regularly  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  rod.  They  were  vigorous,  and  carrying 
heavy  crops  of  handsome  bunches  of  well- 
coloured,  highly-finished  Grapes.  *?  Messrs. 
Ross  and  Leighton  apparently  adopt  the  sys- 
tem of  devoting  one  house  to  one  variety. 

Black  Hamburghs  were  in  splendid  ten  ii- 
tion,  also  Golden  Queen,  which  here,  as  at 
Otahuhu  and  Mangere.   were  finishing  in  a 
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clear,  golden-yellovv  colour.  The  house  de- 
voted to  Gros  Guillaume  was  a  wonderful  ex- 
hibition of  this  usually  shy-bearing  variety. 
Each  rod  produces  from  12  to  16  bunches  of 
from  3  lbs.  to  4  lbs.,  compactly  set  with 
berries  of  large  size  and  jet  black  in  colour. 
Here,  too,  the  roots  have  an  unlimited  run  in 
warm,  friable  soil.  Mr.  Leighton  is  a  pupil 
of  Mr.  Hunter,  late  gardener  at  Lamb  ton 
Castle,  Durham,  and  the  vineries  and  vines 
show  unmistakable  signs  of  his  previous  ex- 
perience in  those  vineries  at  Lambton  in  its 
palmy  days  of  Grape-growing  some  30  years 
ago. 

In  summing  up  the  cause  of  such  clean, 
healthy,  vigorous  vines,  and  wonderful 
crops  of  highly-coloured  Grapes  to  be  seen 
everywhere  in  the  New  Dominion,  I  attri- 
bute it  more  than  anything  else  to  the  clear, 
warm  atmosphere  and  the  maiden,  loamy 
soil,  coupled  with  constant,  careful  attention 
by  skilful  cultivators.     /.  Mclndoe,  V.M.H. 


FORESTRY. 


FASCIATION    IN    A    HOLLY. 

Our  illustration,  -fig.  24,  portrays  a  some- 
what unusually  fine  example  of  a  fasciated 
branch  of  Holly,  which  we  received  from  Mr. 
W.  T.  Grace,  of  Hampworth  Gardens,  Down- 
ton.  The  causes  that  bring  about  fasciation 
are  obscure,  and  would  form  a  promising  sub- 
ject for  further  investigation.  Sometimes  the 
peculiarity  can  be  induced  to  appear  in  indi- 
vidual plants  as  the  result  of  over-feeding,  and 
it  is  not  infrequently  supposed  to  be  directly 
traceable  to  this  cause.  But  a  little  reflection 
will  show  that  the  stimulus  given  by  rich  nutri- 
ment only  serves  as  the  means  of  causing  a 
tendency  already  present  in  the  particular  plant 
to  materialise.  The  fact  that  only  an  indi- 
vidual here  and  there  of  a  number  of  plants 
grown  under  similar  conditions  exhibits  the 
character  in  question  at  once  proves  that  the 
cause  is  deeply  seated  in  the  plant  iself,  and  is 
not  attributable  solely  to  the  effects  of  over- 
feeding. Whilst  in  Lilies,  Tropffiolums,  Thistles, 
S.-C,  comparatively  few  individuals  are  thus 
affected,  there  are  others,  e.g.,  Celosia 
ciistata,  some  varieties  of  Sedum, 
in  which  it  occurs  in  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  offspring  of  every  genera- 
tion. The  investigations  of  De  Vries  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  tendency  to  fasciation  may  be 
regarded,  from  the  point  of  view  of  heredity, 
as  being  analogous  to  that  which  causes 
some  plants,  e.g.,  Stocks,  to  throw  out  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  double-flowering  individuals 
in  each  generation.  But  in  these  potentially 
fasciated  individuals  the  property  of  fasciation 
may  lie  dormant,  unless  the  stimulus  of  abun- 
dant nutrition  calls  it  out.  This  proximate  de- 
pendence on  excessive  feeding  has  led  many 
persons  to  overlook  the  much  more  important 
fact  that  the  only  real  function  of  the  food  in 
the  matter  is  to  make  the  plant  show  what  it 
already  can  do,  and  not  to  impress  upon  it  a 
new  character.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  much 
of  the  improvement  in  our  ordinary  vegetables, 
consequent  on  intensive  cultivation,  may 
primarily  be  attributed  to  similar  causes. 

In  the  fasciated  stem  of  our  specimen  the  pith 
has  undergone  a  considerable  relative  increase, 
and  constitutes  about  three-quarters  of  the  cross- 
sectional  area  of  the  stem  in  the  upper  banded 
portion.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
flattened  expansion  would  have  assumed  the 
histological  character  proper  to  the  leaf,  that  is 
to  say,  the  green  chlorophyll-containing  cells 
might  have  shown  some  modification  in  the  direc- 
tion of  producing  palisade  parenchyma.  Such  is, 
however,  not  the  case,  and  the  cortex  in  every 
respect,  save  in  its  contour,  resembles  that  of 
the  normal  young  branch,  and,  like  the  latter, 
it  forms  a  la\'er  of  cork  from  its  peripheral  cells. 


LARCH  APHIS  AND  BLISTER. 
Be  the  connection  between  Larch  aphis  and 
disease  what  it  may,  it  is  to  prevention,  not 
the  cure,  of  either  or  both  that  attention  must 
be  directed.  Neither  the  aphis  nor  the  fungus 
causing  the  blister  is  a  new  organism.  The 
fungus,  Dasycypha  calycina,  has  been  proved 
to  have  existed  in  the  natural  Larch  forests  of 
central  Europe  long  before  its  ravages  attracted 
attention  in  Britain.  As  for  the  aphis,  I  do 
not  know  the  facts  about  its  distribution,  but  I 
can  remember  its  presence  in  South-west  Scot- 
land many  years  before  the  Larch  disease  made 
its  appearance. 


is  more  familiar,  though  few  may  be  so  difficult 
to  explain,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  vigour 
and  fecundity  of  parasites  are  stimulated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  impaired  vitality  of  the  host.  In 
the  case  of  these  Dumfriesshire  Larches,  assum- 
ing that  their  vitality  had  been  impaired,  either 
by  the  dry  summer  taking  effect  upon  trees 
planted  in  pure  forest,  which  is  unnatural  to 
the  European  Larch,  or  by  some  other  agency, 
the  parasites  already  present  among  them  would 
receive  a  simultaneous  stimulus  to  develop  and 
propagate.  The  aphides  would  attract  attention 
first,  pullulating  in  millions,  like  lice  on  an 
ill-nourished  animal,  but  the  blisters  caused  by 
the  fungus  would  not  be  apparent  before  the 
lapse  of  two  or  three  seasons.  Were  the 
European   Larch  such  a  vulnerable  creature  as 


c^r^E^RRofT. 


FlG.    24. — FASCIATION    IN    SHOOT    OF    HOLLY. 


Mr.  Simpson  contributes  little  or  nothing  (p. 
22)  to  diagnosis  by  the  one  example  which  he 
says  "will  suffice."  He  does  not  give  a  single 
detail  of  the  Dumfriesshire  Larch  wood  in 
which  the  disease  appeared  suddenly  and  uni- 
versally, except  that  it  stands  on  a  hillside.  Of 
the  soil,  aspect,  age  of  trees,  distance  of  plant- 
ing, he  tells  us  nothing ;  only  that  during  a 
very  dry  summer  the  trees  were  badly  infested 
with  aphis,  and  that  the  disease  broke  out  sub- 
sequently. There  is  nothing  in  this  sequence 
to  warrant  the  assumption  of  cause  and  effect. 
Rather  does  the  sudden  exuberance  of  both 
parasites,  animal  and  fungoid,  suggest  a 
common  predisposing  agency — namely,  lowered 
vitality  in  the  trees.    \o  phenomenon  in  biology 


to  be  incapable  of  sustaining  with  safety  any 
lesion  of  bark  or  fracture  of  branch,  it  would 
be  no  tree  for  British  woodlands.  But  it  has  a 
century  and  a  half  of  good  service  to  its  credit, 
and  we  have  daily  evidence  that  Larches  may 
be  severely  wounded,  yet  remain  perfectly 
healthy,  repairing  the  damage  even  when  in 
close  company  with  others  suffering  from 
Dasycypha.  The  source  of  the  disease  lies 
deeper  than  branch  or  bark  ;  the  nidus  is  pro- 
vided through  an  impaired  constitution.  True, 
the  fungus  obtains  access  through  wounds,  but 
if  the  constitution  of  the  tree  is  vigorous,  it  will 
sustain  a  moderate  population  of  aphides  without 
much  detriment,  and  either  reject,  or  severely 
localise,  the  fungus. 
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The  vitality  of  young  Larches  may  be,  too 
often  is,  impaired  by  causes  within  the  planter's 
control.  I  beg  to  suggest  the  following  as  the 
commonest  and  most  easily  preventible  condi- 
tions predisposing  to  disease:  — 

(1)  Mismanagement  of  seedlings  ;  lining  off  in 
a  trench  cut  too  shallow  to  allow  the  roots  to  be 
fully   extended    downwards. 

(2)  Allowing  the  rootlets  to  dry  up  during 
transport  from  distant  nurseries,  or  in  moving 
trees  from  the  home  nursery  to  the  planting 
ground,  especially  during  the  parching  weather 
of  March. 

(3)  Careless  arrangement  of  the  roots  in 
planting,  especially  when  notching  is  the  method 
employed. 

(4)  Planting  too  deep,  which  causes  fresh 
rootlets  to  be  thrown  out  from  the  collar. 

(5)  Allowing  grass,  the  worst  enemy  of  newly- 
planted  trees,  to  throttle  the  young  plants 
during  two  or  three  summers  after  planting. 
The  luxuriance  of  ground  herbage  in  our  humid 
climate  may  be  held  accountable  for  the  greater 
virulence  of  Larch  disease  in  Britain  as  com- 
pared with  Continental  forests. 

(6)  Planting  European  Larch  pure,  a  condi- 
tion in  which,  unlike  the  Japanese  Larch,  it  is 
hardly  ever  found  in  a  wild   state. 

The  Japanese  Larch  (L.  leptolepis),  on  the 
other  hand,  is  described  as  growing  naturally 
in  pure  forest.  The  amazing  vigour  of  this 
species  enables  it  to  overcome  many  of  the 
dangers  that  lie  in  wait  for  the  European  Larch, 
notably  that  of  rank  grass  and  herbage.  It  is 
true  that  Dasvcypha  has  been  found  upon  a 
Japanese  Larch  here  and  there,  but  the  vitality 
of  the  species  is  so  great  that,  if  it  is  main- 
tained as  the  trees  approach  maturity,  there  is 
little  cause  to  fear  that  they  will  succumb  to 
blister.  Within  300  yards  of  where  I  sit  writing, 
there  are  small  patches  of  the  fungus  both  on 
Corsican  Pine  and  Scots  Pine,  but  the  vitality 
of  these  trees  is  so  great  that  it  can  make  no 
progress.  If,  however,  a  bad  outbreak  of  sawfly 
should  lower  that  vitality  by  destroying  the 
foliage  in  successive  seasons,  I  should  anticipate 
that  Dasycypha  would  go  ahead.  Sawfly,  be  it 
observed,  cannot  be  reckoned  a  parasite  in  the 
same  sense  as  aphides.  It  is  an  external  foe, 
like  rabbits,  locusts,  or  white  butterflies,  its 
abundance,  greater  or  less,  being  independent 
of  the  morbid  or  healthy  condition  of  the  plant 
attacked.  Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith,  January 
'3-  


WEATHER   AT    ROTHAMSTED 
IN    1907. 

From  the  meteorological  records  of  the 
Rothamsted  Experimental  Station,  Hertford- 
shire, we  learn  that  the  year  1907  was  charac- 
terised by  a  deficiency  of  rain  and  a  deficiency 
of  bright  sunshine  ;  upon  the  whole,  the  weather 
has  shown  a  year  of  gloom.  There  were  seven 
months  recording  a  low  rainfall,  and  five  months 
giving  an  excess.  As  regards  temperature,  there 
were  five  months  below  average  and  seven 
months  above  average,  the  great  feature  of  the 
year  being  its  low  night  temperatures. 

The  bright  sunshine  showed  six  months  above 
and  six  months  below  the  average  records. 

March  was  noted  for  its  abnormally  warm 
sunny  days.  It  was  the  month  of  highest  sun- 
shine for  the  whole  year,  a  total  of  206.-1  hours 
being  recorded,  which  is  92.5  hours  in  excess  of 
the  average  amount  for  this  neighbourhood. 
The  large  quantity  of  bright  sunshine  for  March 
caused  the  ground  at  1  foot  deep  to  be  5°  warmer 
than  is  usua»  for  the  time  of  year,  which  was 
very  beneficial  for  the  germination  of  small 
seeds  in  the  garden  and  for  spring-sown  Corn. 

April  was  the  wettest  month  that  has  occurred 
at  Rothamsted  for  the  past  25  years.  There 
were  17  rainy  days  and  three  slight  falls  of  snow. 
The  total  rainfall  for  the  year  was  27.4  inches, 
showing  a  deficiency  of  seven-tenths  of  an  inch 


compared  with  the  average  at  Rothamsted  ex- 
tending over  the  past  54  years.  Although  the 
total  rainfall  was  less  than  the  average,  the 
actual  number  of  rainy  days  for  the  year  was  21 
in  excess  of  the  usual  number,  with  10  slight 
falls  of  snow. 

April,  June,  and  October  were  the  months  of 
greatest  rainfall,  over  11  inches  being  measured 
during  these  three  months.  September  was  the 
month  of  largest  deficiency  of  rain,  there  being 
a  falling  off  from  the  average  of  nearly  170  tons 
of  water  on  each  acre  of  land. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  whole  year  was 
47.9°,  which  is  exactly  the  average  record  at 
Rothamsted.  December,  the  last  month  of  the 
year,  was  noted  for  its  extreme  mildness,  the 
mean  temperature  being  2.2U  above  the  normal. 
There  were  several  days  when  the  warmth  was 
as  great  as  during  several  days  of  May.  In  the 
flower  gardens  around  here  were  to  be  seen 
many  blooms  of  Roses,  Pansies,  Violets,  and 
Primulas. 

The  bright  sunshine  for  the  year  amounted  to 
1,557  hours,  being  49  hours  deficient.  The  first 
three  months  of  the  year  gave  123  hours  oi 
bright  sunshine  in  excess  ;  the  next  five  months, 
which  included  the  usual  growing  period  of  our 
field  and  garden  crops,  recorded  191  hours  of 
sunshine  less  than  the  average  for  the  district. 

June  weather  was  generally  showery,  cold, 
and  dull  ;  both  grass  and  grain  crops  were  ex- 
ceedingly backward.  The  ears  of  Corn  were  a 
considerable  time  in  pushing  themselves  free  of 
the  sheath,  which  is  always  a  sure  indicati 
a  low  yield  of  grain  per  acre.  The  blooming 
time  of  the  grain  crops  was  about  a  fortnight 
later  than  is  usual  at  Rothamsted. 

Hay  harvest  did  not  commence  until  the 
middle  of  July,  and  in  fact  there  is  but  little 
really  good  well-cured  hay  to  be  found  from  this 
year's  crop.  As  one  travelled  about  the  coi 
it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a  field  of  meadow 
hay  still  uncarried,  bleached  and  sodden  with 
rain,   in  the  second  week  of  August. 

September,  with  its  glorious  weather,  seemed 
to  come,  as  it  were,  to  atone  for  the  short- 
comings of  the  months  immediately  preceding, 
and  registered  185  hours  of  bright  sunshine,  or 
24  hours  in  excess  of  the  average,  and  the  mean 
temperature  was  57.6U,  showing  1.8°  above 
average.  The  Corn  harvest  did  not  become 
general  until  the  middle  of  September,  being 
about  three  weeks  later  than  usual. 

October  was  a  month- of  excessive  rainfall  and 
over  average  temperature,  but  deficient  sunshine. 
Both  November  and  December  gave  more  than 
normal  temperature  and  over  average  sunshine. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rainfall  of  each 
month  for  the  past  year  of  1907  at  Rothamsted, 
with  the  average  amount  of  rainfall  for  each 
month  of  the  previous  54  years,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  1907  above  or  below  the  a 
record  :  — 


Rainfall 

at  Rothamsted,  Herts 

Rainfall 
1907. 

' 

1907. 

Months. 

Rainfall 
of 

Above  or 

below  tin' 

54  years. 

average  (1). 

Inches. 

Indies. 

Inches. 

January       

1-25 

2-39 

—  1.14 

February     

1-48 

1S1 

—  0'33 

Marcli 

1.3] 

1-84 

—  0-53 

April     

2-1 

1-83 

+  1-01 

May      

2-40 

219 

+  0'21 

June     

2-61 

2-41 

+  0-20 

July      

2-21 

2-52 

—  0-31 

August 

1-80 

2-65 

—  0-85 

September          

0  7S 

2-46 

—  1-68 

October       

1  -.1 

3  11 

+   1-75 

November 

■244 

2-60 

_  u-ii; 

December 

340 

2-30 

+  l-io 

Yearly  Total     

27'41 

2S11 

—  0-73 

The  above  data  shows  a  total  rainfall  of 
nearly  27J  inches,  against  an  average  for  the 
previous  54  years  of  slightly  over  28  ini  hi 
being  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deficient.  < 
lating  these  figures  up  to  the  acre,  we  find  that 
during  the  whole  year  2,768  tons  of  water  has 
fallen  on  each  acre  of  land,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  excessive  rainfall  of  October  and 
December,  which  recorded  828  tons  of  water  in 
excess  of  the  average,  the  underground  watet 
supply  of  this  district  would  have  been  abnor- 
mally low,  resulting  very  probably  in  a  w  atei 
panic. 

The  next  table  shows  the  mean  temperature 
in  the  shade  for  each  month  of  the  year  1907, 
with  the  excess  or  deficiency  at  the  Rothamsted 
station  during  the  past  29  years ;  also  the 
number  of  hours  of  bright  sunshine  recorded  for 
each  month,  and  the  number  of  hours  above  or 
below  the  average  record. 


Mean  Temperature  and  Bright   Sunshine  at 

RoTIIAM- 

sted,  Herts,  for  Each  M 

UNTH    OF    THE    YEAR 

1907. 

Mean  Temperature. 

Bright  Sunshine. 

Months. 

1907. 

Above 
or  below 
,i\  erage. 

1907. 

Above 
or  below 
Average. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

January   

:i7-o 

+  02 

66-4 

4  15-4 

Februarv        

36  :i 

—  20 

85-2 

+  15.3 

March     

42-5 

+  1-6 

206-4 

+  92-5 

April         

4:,  8 

+  0-2 

143-1 

—  26-3 

May 

61-2 

—  01 

164-4 

—  31  5 

June          

65-5 

—  1-9 

160-2 

—  43-2 



570 

—  40 

170-6 

—  57-9 

August    

68-4 

—  1-6 

174  5 

—  32  0 

September     ... 

57-6 

+  1-8 

1851 

-    24-2 

October 

49-2 

+  1.2 

97-3 

—    s-.-, 

ilier      

430 

1  1 

58-1 

+    0-8 

December     

39-9 

-f-  22 

15-8 

+    2-3 

For  the  year 

47-9 

0 

1557  1 

—  48-9 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  was  47. 9J, 
being  exactly  the  average  record. 

Each  of  the  four  last  months  were  warmer 
than  the  average,  although  the  bright  sunshine 
was  but  little  above  average,  except  in  the  case 
of  September. 

The  bright  sunshine  was  326  hours  less  than 
was  recorded  in  1906.  During  the  present  year 
the  sun  shone  but  4  hours  16  minutes  on  each 
day  throughout  the  year,  against  5  hours  per 
day  in  1906.     /.  /.   Willis,  Harpenden. 


PLANT    NOTES. 


(1)  The  sign  in  the  last  column  (+)  signifies  above  the 
average,  and  the  sign  ( — )  below  the  average. 

The  rain-gauge,  which  is  one-thousandth  part 
of  an  acre  in  dimension,  stands  2  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the ,  ground,  and  is  about  420  feet 
above   sea-level. 


SAINTPAULIA  IONANTHA. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  plant  which  gives  better 
returns  for  the  small  amount  of  labour  needed 
to  bring  it  to  perfection  than  does  this  little 
stove  flowering  species.  If  well  grown,  it  firms 
a  mass  of  the  loveliest  blue  colour,  from  1  foot 
to  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  if  staged  lightly  at 
the  cool  end  of  the  stove,  and  interspersed  with 
some  silvery-foliaged  plants,  as  Caladium  argy- 
rites  or  Dracaena  Sanderae,  it  will  form  an  object 
of  great  beauty.  If  the  dead  flowers  be  picked 
off  occasionally,  the  plants  will  continue  tc 
develop  an  abundance  of  bloom  the  whol* 
season  through.  Early  in  February,  from  ^e-dthy 
plants,  sever  good  sound  leaves  with  staU.. 
of  about  3  inches  long,  and  insert  the  petioles  in 
light,  sandy  soil ;  or,  if  pressed  for  room,  as  is 
often  the  case  at  that  season  or  the  Year,  insert 
them  in  the  material  beneath  the  plant  stages, 
in  a  perpendicular  position,  as  if  the  leaves 
are  allowed  to  rest  on  the  rooting  material 
they  will  damp  off.  As  soon  as  they  have 
formed  small  crowns  with  a  few  leaves, 
remove  the  old  leaf;  and  pot  the  little  plants  into 
3-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  of  loam  and  leaf 
soil  in  eanal  parts,  with  enough  sand  to  keep  the 
whole  porous.  Place  them  on  a  shelf  as  near 
to  the  roof-glass  as  possible,  to  induce  them  to 
make  close,  compact  plants.  As  soon  as  these 
pots  become  filled  with  roots,  transfer  the  plants 
to  5-inch  pots,  using  compost  similar  to  the  last, 
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but  with  an  addition  of  some  good  fertiliser 
at  the  rate  of  a  4-:nch  potful  to  a  barrowful  of 
soil.  In  most  cases  5-inch  pots  may  be  con- 
sidered large  enough  for  the  plants  to  flower  in, 
and  in  these  they  will  form  dense  plants  15  or 
more  inches  through  them,  in  a  period  of  six  or 
,  eight  months.  If  still  larger  plants  are  required, 
transfer  them  into  8-inch  pots,  using  com- 
post and  fertiliser  as  before,  and  they  will 
quickly  make  lovely  specimens  quite  18  inches 
through,  and  amply  repay  any  extra  time  and 
labour  expended  on  them.  Great  care  must  be 
exercised  after  each  potting  that  the  plants  are 
not  over-watered  until  the  pots  have  become  well 
filled  with  roots.  After  this  stage  they  must  on 
no  account  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  any 
time,  but  should  be  assisted  with  slight  top- 
dressings,  or  with  diluted  liquid  manure  ap- 
plied at  alternate  waterings.  Plants  raised  from 
seed  do  not  give  as  good  results  as  those  raised 
from  leaves.  D.  Wilmshurst,  Coronation  Cottage, 
Hurstmonccux,  Sussex. 

SPECIES  OF  PRIMULA  AND  P.  HYBRIDS 
FOR  WINTER   FLOWERING. 

Yellow-flowered  Primulas,  which  bloom 
abundantly  in  the  winter  months,  are  plant, 
which  have  great  value  as  cut  flowers,  and  the 
best  of  these  are  P.  floribunda,  P.  f.  Isabellinn, 
and  P.  kewensis,  a  cross  between  the  first  named 
and  P.  verticillata,  obtained  in  the  Roya! 
Botanical  Gardens,  Kew.  P.  floribunda  has  a 
flower  stalk  about  1  foot  in  height,  and  flowers 
arranged  in  a  twirling  manner  at  three  stiges 
thereon  ;  colour,  deep  yellow.  The  leaves  pos- 
sess strong  ribs  and  nerves,  and  are  somewhat 
hairy.  P.  verticillata  has  lanceolate  leaves  of  a 
whitish  green  tint,  the  underside  covered  thickly 
with  meal.  The  flower  stalks  are  stiff,  mealy, 
and  of  considerable  height,  and  the  blooms  ar- 
ranged in  stages. 

The  umbels  are  pale  yellow  at  the  base  of 
the  flowers,  and  the  latter  are  of  a  trumpet 
shape.  The  tube  is  about  three  times  as  long 
as  the  diameter  of  the  same.  The  flowers  have 
a  pleasant  fragrance.  The  hybrid  P.  Kewensis 
unites  the  good  properties  of  both  parents,  and 
it  has  strong  ribbed  green  leaves,  and  Ithe 
deep  yellow  blooms  and  abundant  flowering 
habit  of  P.  floribunda,  the  fine  fragrance,  the 
long,  tubular  flowers,  and  the  encircling  g::r- 
land  of  leaves  of  P.  verticillata,  but  the  flowers 
are  twice  as  large.  The  floral  stages  are  ar- 
ranged at  from  3  to  4  inches  apart,  and  the 
flowers  appear  almost  simultaneously. 

GALEGA      (TEPHROSIA)      GRANDIFLORA. 

A  brief  note  by  Mr.  Adam  Heydt  in 
Moller's  Deutsche  Gartntr.-Zcitung,  No.  44,  1907, 
concerning  the  uses  to  which  this  Papilionaceous 
species  may  be  put  has  interest  for  gardeners 
who  have  conservatories  and  large  glasshouses 
under  their  care.  The  plant  is  a  toler  bly 
strong  grower,  well  adapted  for  growing  in  large 
pots  or  small  tubs,  and  well  cultivated  plants 
find  excellent  uses  in  the  garden,  and  perhaps 
this  is  a  better  place  for  it  than  as  a  pot  plant. 
The  colour  of  the  butterfly-like  blossoms  is  a 
rosy  carmine.  The  best  sort  of  soil  for  this 
plant  is  rich  loam,  leafmould,  and  as  much 
sand  as  will  secure  porosity.  The  plant  should 
be  raised  from  seed,  cuttings  seldom  being  cer- 
tain to  grow.  Galega  Hartlandii,  a  rare  species, 
is  propagated  in  the  spring  by  division. 

NICOTIANA  SANDER.E  AS  WINTER 
FLOWERER. 

This  species  of  Nicotiana  has  become  in  a 
short  space  of  time  a  favourite  subject  for  out- 
of-doors  beds  and  groups  in  gardens  in 
which  the  more  or  less  free  modes  of  decora- 


tion are  allowed,  the  effects  of  the  bright  and 
pleasing  tint  of  the  flowers  being  always  good 
if  a  sunny  aspect  is  afforded  them.  In  shady 
or  even  partially  shady  positions,  the  plant 
does  not  grow  as  strongly  or  flower  so  freely. 
As  a  winter-flowering  species,  Nicotiana  is 
grown  to  a  lesser  degree.  In  the  pages  of  a 
foreign  contemporary,  I  observed  recently  a  note 
on  this  subject,  in  which  a  correspondent  gives 
his  experience  with  N.  Sanderiana,  and  shows 
with  what  facility  the  plant  may  be  grown  for 
winter  blooming.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  i:i 
warmth  in  the- latter  half  of  the  month  of  June 
in  pans,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  off  into  pans 
when  large  enough  to  be  handled,  and  placed 
in  an  ordinary  cold  frame,  and  on  reaching  a 
few  inches  in  height  they  should  be  transferred 
singly  to  small  pots,  with  an  occasional  small 
shift  into  larger  ones,  t.ll  they  come  to  the 
stage  at  which  the  flowering  shoots  appear — that 
is,  not  later  than  the  early  part  of  October. 
Should  no  flowering  shoots  appear  before  that 
date,  the  plants  will  fail  to  give  satisfaction, 
as  the  required  degree  of   sunshine   is  missing 


varieties  differing  in  the  colours  of  the  bloom, 
a  circumstance  adding  greatly  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  plants.     F.  M. 


DIANTHUS   ARBOREUS. 

Of  the  large  number  of  species  of  Dianthus 
which  are  known  in  gardens,  few  are  of  shrubby 
habit.  What  is  probably  the  giant  of  the  genus 
in  this  respect  is  the  subject  of  the  present  note. 
It  has  long  been  in  cultivation  in  this  country, 
but  on  account  of  its  somewhat  tender  habit  has 
not  met  with  the  appreciation  it  so  richly 
deserves.  The  plant,  from  which  the  illustra- 
tion at  fig.  25  was  prepared,  is  one  of  a  number 
cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  which 
withstood  the  winters  of  1905-6  without  protec- 
tion in  a  border  facing  to  the  north-east.  The 
severe  weather  in  March  of  1907,  which  was 
accompanied  with  cold  northerly  winds,  cut  all 
these  plants  down  to  the  ground.  At  the  time 
the  photograph  was  taken  (in  July,  1906)  the 
specimen  illustrated  was  three  and  a  half  years 
old    from   a  cutting,   and    was    over  4  feet    in 
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in  all  northern  European  countries.  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  this  manner  will  bio  ,m  continuously 
throughout  the  winter  till  March  and  April,  and 
afford  extremely  fine  effects.  The  winter  tem- 
perature should  be  not  less  than  50°  to  55°  Fahr. 

There  are  other  methods  by  which  this  plant 
can  be  brought  into  bloom  in  the  late  winter 
months  ;  thus,  for  example,  the  plants  kept  over 
from  late  spring  sowing  which  may  not  have 
shown  any  blooms,  may  be  put  into  a  mode- 
rately warm  greenhouse  before  they  get  injured 
by  cold  weather,  and  in  February  be  transferred 
to  larger  pots.  They  soon  develop  flowering 
shoots,  and  when  in  full  bloom  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
among  the  ordinary  inmates,  such  as  Primula  . 
Cinerarias,  and  various  bulbous  plants,  and  the 
like. 

After  the  chief  flowering  season  is  passed,  if 
well  supplied  with  manuie  water,  they  soon 
commence  to  flower  again  in  perfection.  N. 
Sanderiana,    and    likewise    N.     affinis,    exhibit 


height  and  about  5  feet  in  diameter.  The  habit 
of  the  whole  plant  reminds  one  of  that  of  a 
large  Tree  Carnation.  The  stems  are  densely 
clothed  with  leaves  in  the  lower  part,  the  flower- 
ing portion  being  erect,  slender,  and  bearing  very 
few  leaves.  The  leaves  are  opposite  and  decus- 
sate, linear,  acute,  slightly  glaucous,  the  upper 
surface  canaliculate,  lower  convex.  The  flowers 
are  erect,  sweetly  scented,  and  borne  in  profu- 
sion in  terminal  corymbose  heads.  The  calyx 
is  J  inch  long,  forming  a  long  slender  tube,  light 
green  in  colour,  and  covered  in  the  lower  part 
with  numerous  light  green  bracts.  The  corolla 
is  salver-shaped,  1J-  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
consisting  of  either  four  or  five  obovate,  serrate, 
rose-coloured  netals.  This  species  should  suc- 
ceed well  in  the  milder  parts  of  these  islands, 
where,  under  favourable  conditions  as  to  soil 
and  situation,  it  would  rapidly  form  a  large 
bush.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, also  of  the  island  of  Crete,  and  a  good 
figure  of  the  species  appears  in  Sibthorp's  I- 1. 
Graca,  tab.  400.     C.    /'.   Raffill. 
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FLORISTS'    FLOWERS. 


THE  ALPINE  AURICULA. 
I  have  read  the  short  note  by  A.  D.  at  page 
4C8,  Vol.  xliii.,  and  I  certainly  did  not  wish  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  edged  or  florist's 
Auricula  was  the  only  type  in  existence.  What 
we  may  term  the  Alpine  Auricula,  for  want  of  a 
more  correct  name,  is  equally  important  as  a 
garden  favourite.  Primula  pubescens  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  original  species  from  which 
the  so-called  Alpine  Auricula  has  been  evolved, 
but  the  show  or  "  florist's  "  type  of  Auricula  has 
an  equal  claim  to  be  termed  Alpine  Auricula, 
as  it  grows  naturally  in  a  similar  position.  For 
garden  purposes  the  one  is  the  "  show " 
Auricula,  the  other  the  "Alpine"  Auricula. 
The  Alpine  type  is  also  divided  into  two  classes 
or  sections,  the  yellow-centred  varieties  and 
those  having  white  or  cream-coloured  centres, 
and  it  is  rather  curious  that  all  the  white- 
centred  varieties  have  purple  margins  of  some 
shade  or  other.  The  important  point  in  the 
colour  is  that  it  should  shade  off  to  a  lighter  tint 
at  the  margin. 

The  yellow-centred  varieties  possess  verj 
richly-coloured  margins,  crimson  maroon,  crim- 
son, or  shades  of  red  ;  but  their  standard  of 
excellence  is  similar  to  that  of  the  white  centres, 
and  in  each  case  the  colour  is  lighter,  at  the 
margin.  The  fanciers  insist  that  the  self-col- 
oured show  Auriculas  should  possess  an  un- 
shaded edge,  and  the  Alpines  a  shaded  edge. 
The  show  varieties  should  have  a  de  rse  coating 
of 'farina  on  the  centre  of  the  corolla,  but  the 
Alpines  ought  to  have  no  farina  anywhere. 
.4.  D.  asks  for  "stiff  erect  stems,  bright  pleas- 
ing colours,  large  rounded  pips,  and  impres- 
sive beauty.'1  Well,  I  can  assure  .4.  D.  we  have 
all  this  in  the  Alpine  Auricula.  Of  course,  there 
is  still  ample  room  for  improvement,  but  im- 
provement is  going  on  every  season.  Last  sea- 
son notable  additions  were  made  to  the  white 
ground  section.  The  best  of  them  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  National  Auricula  Society's  exhibi- 
tion  in  London  last  season,  and  was  named 
Martin  M.  Smith  by  request  ;  it  not  only  ob- 
tained the  Award  of  Merit  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  but  also  a  First-Class  Certi- 
ficate of  the  National  Auricula  Society.  More- 
over, it  was  awarded  "  Premium  "  as  the  best 
Alpine  Auricula  in  the  exhibition   in   1907. 

Other  very  fine  and  distinct  varieties  were 
exhibited,  showing  an  all-round  advance  on  the 
year's  work.  One  named  Argus,  raised  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Keen,  of  Southampton,  was  well  shown 
and  greatly  admired.  It  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion for  several  seasons  ;  it  is  also  included  in 
the   varieties   with   white   centres. 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Ujually  gives  a  list 
ol  the  certificated  florists'  flowers,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  a  good  record  of  new 
Auriculas  of  the  Alpine  section.  This  type  of 
Auricula  is  well  adapted  for  hardy  border  cul- 
ture, and  there  are  numerous  very  beautiful 
varieties  to  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  but 
the  Auricula  is  not  a  plant  that  grows  rapidly, 
and  from  the  offset  stage  until  the  plant  is 
fully  developed  it  takes  about  18  months.  I 
am  writing  now  of  the  choice  varieties,  such 
a-  would  be  recognised  at  the  Auricula  Society's 
exhibition.  This  section  is  well  adapted  for 
culture  in  the  open  garden,  and  the  best  posi- 
tion for  them  is  in  the  rock-garden  or  the  front 
row  of  herbaceous  borders,  either  as  single 
specimens  or  planted  in  masses;  they  soon  be- 
Come  established,  and  will  grow  and  increase 
freely  for  several  seasons  if  left  undisturbed. 
Six  to  a  dozen  plants  of  one  variety  planted  6 
to  9  inches  asunder  in  a  clump  or  mass  make  a 
striking  object  in  nooks  in  the  rock-garden  ; 
and  the  plants  always  thrive  better  if  set  out  on 
the  north  or  shady  side  of  a  piece  of  rock  or 
stone.  The  Auricula  does  not  take  kindly  to  a 
sunny  position,  and  if  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
aggravated   by    the    heat    thrown    off   by   heated 


rock  or  stone  the  plants  remain  small,  and  pro- 
duce but  small  trusses  of  bloom.  A  generous 
soil  is  required,  and  a  compost  inclined  to  clay 
suits  the  plants  better  than  a  sandy  soil  ;  if  the 
soil  is  light  with  a  gravel  subsoil  it  is  easy  to 
dig  out  the  natural  soil  and  replace  it  with  a 
few  spadefuls  of  a  suitable  compost.  This 
ought  not  to  be  thought  too  much  trouble,  for 
every  lover  of  a  garden  knows  that  no  garden 
in  itself  contains  the  best  kind  of  soil  for  every 
plant  he  desires  to  cultivate,  and  if  success  is 
to  be  attained  it  must  be  by  providing  the  soil 
which  each  species  or  variety  requires.  Some 
plants  will  not  thrive  in  light,  sandy  soil,  but 
will  succeed  well  on  a  clayey  loam  ;  others  re- 
quire fibrous  peat ;  some  do  well  on  loam  over 
chalk  ;  and  the  enthusiastic  amateur  will  take 
care  to  provide  each  plant  with  the  special 
compost   suitable  to  its  needs. 

Such  a  garden,  provided  with  the  soil  neces- 
sary for  the  various  plants,  was  that  owned  by 
the  late  Mr.  George  F.  Wilson  at  Weybridge.  I 
well  remember  being  shown  round  his  garden 
two  "i-  three  years  after  Lilium  auratum  was 
introduced,  and  amongst  other  treasures  of  the 
family  of  1. ilium  I  measured  a  plant  of  L. 
auratum  11  feet  in  height.  Mr.  \\  ilson  remarked 
that  it  ought  to  be  11  feet  high,  as  it  had  11  feet 
in  depth  of  good  compost  to  grow  into.  Other 
handsome  specimens  of  this  and  other  Lilies 
were  provided  with  large  beer  or  paraffin  casks 
sunk  into  the  ground  to  the  rims,  and  these 
were  filled  with  the  special  compost  best 
adapted  to  their  needs;  the  same  careful  method 
was    adapted    at    Wisley. 

Miss  Willmott's  garden  at  Warley  Plai  e  is 
the  best  illustration  of  a  garden  known  to  me 
where  the  requirements  of  the  plants, arc  care- 
fully provided  for.  Of  course,  very  few  can 
hope  to  be  so  fortunate,  but  everyone  can  have  a 
garden  full  of  well-grown  plants  if  they  are 
careful  to  define  its  limits.  It  is  surely  better 
to  have  50  plants  in  a  thriving  condition  than 
500  struggling  for  existence  in  unsuitable  soil 
or  unfavourable  conditions. 

These  remarks  may  seem  to  be  a  digression, 
but  I  want  to  point  out  that,  in  order  to  grow 
the  Auricula  well,  seme  attention  must  be  given 
to  its  requirements,  and  if  this  be  done  it  is  one 
(if  the  easiest  plants  to  grow  either  in  the  open 
garden  or  under  glass.  Some  amateurs  may 
say — But  why  grow  plants  under  glass  if  they 
will  grow  and  thrive  out  of  doors?  The  only 
reply  t<  >  this  is  that  the  Auricula  is  a  favourite 
flower,  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  more 
fully  developed  under  glass,  where  they  are  pro- 
tected from  the  uncertain  climate  of  Britain  in 
the  month  of  April.  The  cultivation  of  the 
Auricula  in  flower-pots  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  show  Auricula  ;  moreover,  many  persons 
prefer  the  Alpine  varieties  in  the  first  instance, 
but  in  time  thev  usuallv  transfer  their  appre- 
ciation to  the  show  varieties.  It  is  much  easier 
to  get  up  a  stock  of  the  Alpine  section,  but  in 
both  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
number  of  off-sets  produced  from  varieties  in  the 
same  group.  Take,  for  instance,  the  white- 
edged  Acme ;  in,  say,  six  years,  it  might  be 
possible  to  obtain  80  or  100  plants  from 
one,  but  the  white-edged  John  Simonite  has 
not  given  me  one  off-set  in  six  years.  I  do  not 
know  any  Alpine  variety  that  is  anything  like 
so  slow  of  increase.  The  following  is  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  Alpine  Auriculas  known  to  me, 
which  can  be  supplied  by  dealers  in  these 
plants  :  — 

Admiral,  gold  centre  ;  Argus,  white,  claret 
colour,  shading  to  a  pale  tint  ;  Boadicea,  centre 
cream  coloured,  with  purple  margin;  Byron, 
bronzy  yellow,  with  gold  centre  ;  Dean  Hole, 
centre  deep  yellow,  with  maroon-crimson  margin; 
Duke  of  York,  very  similar  in  colour  to  the  last 
one,  but  a  more  refined  flower  ;  Firefly,  centre  rich 
yellow,  with  crimson  shaded  margin  ;  Ganymede, 
centre  cream  coloured,  with  reddish  brown  margin  ; 
General  Buller,  of  correct  form,  possessing  gold 
centre,   and   reddish    crimson   margin  ;     Melanie, 


centre  white,  and  blue  purple  margin;  Mrs. 
Markham,  centre  gold  coloured,  with  maroon 
and  red  margin  :  Perfection,  of  large  handsome 
form,  crimson  and  gold  ;  Rosy  Morn,  bronzy 
yellow,  with  gold  centre  ;  TeYiotdale,  one  of 
the  best  white-centred  varieties;  The  Bride, 
distinct  shade  of  rosy  apricot,  with  gold  centre  ; 
Thetis,  centre  cream  coloured,  with  maroon 
purple  margin  ;  Uranie,  centre  yellow,  with  deep 
red  margin  In  every  instance  the  colour  is 
deepest  at  the  yellow  disc,  shading  off  to  the 
lightest  tint  at  the  margin  of  the  corolla.    /.  Douglas. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


•The  Plants  of  the  Bible. 

This  little  book  is  a  useful  accompaniment 
to  the  Bible  Herbarium  and  Palestine  Herbarium 
issued  by  the  American  Colony.  The  majority 
of  the  plants  briefly  described  are  quite  correct, 
but  a  good  many  plants  are  doubtful,  so  that  it 
does  not  do  always  to  speak  positively,  e.g.,  the 
author  writes  of  "Spices"  that  the  R.V.  gives 
"gum  tragacanth."'  "correctly,  no  doubt."  But 
four  other  Hebiewl  words  are  rendered  "  Spices," 
all  implying  a  "  sweet  odour,"  while  that  in 
Genesis,  referred  to,  means  "  made  into  a 
powder.''  Gum  tragacanth  has  no  scent.  It 
flakes  without  making  a  powder.  The  Almug  1 
make  out  to  be  the  Yew,  from  various  reasons 
given  in  my  Plants  of  the  Bible  (Masters).  The 
Sandal  wood  being  a  tropical  tree  is  less  likely, 
as  the  Almug  was  seemingly  some  tree  of 
Lebanon.  Aloes  (Aloe  vulgaris)  is  not  the  Lign- 
aloes,  but  was  probably  used,  like  Galbanum, 
for  fixing  the  more  evanescent  scents.  Apple 
appears  to  be  the  Quince,  as  being  "scented." 
The  Christ-thorn  was  more  probably  Paliurus, 
as  a  very  common  shrub,  with  very  flexible  and 
spiny  branches,  and  therefore  suitable  for  twist- 
ing into  a  crown.  "  Husks"  were  the  carob,  as 
the  Greek  word  implies,  but  also  the  fruit  that 
the  Baptist  ate  ;  the  error  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  a  transcriber  substituting  a  Hebrew  G  for 
the  R  in  chcrev,  which  turns  the  word  from 
"carob"  to  a  "locust."  As  our  Lord  used  the 
word  krinon,  the  common  Greek  word  for  Lily, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  to 
imply  that  He  meant  Anemone  ;  krinon  was  not 
used  in  any  indefinite  sense.  "  Ric  "  is  re- 
ferred to  Vicia  ervilea,  because  the  Arabic 
Kirsenui  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew  Kussemetk,  but  "  spelt  "  is  much  more 
probable.  The  above  are  some  of  the  more 
doubtful  interpretations,  but  the  little  book  will 
be  found  useful  to  those  interested  in  the  plants 
of  the   Bible.     George  Hen  slow. 

i  Mutations,     Variations,    and     Relation- 
ships   OF    THE    (ENOTHERAS. 

The  work  of  De  Vries  on  the  origin  of  species 
in  the  Evening  Primrose,  CEnothera  Lamarc- 
kiana,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  practical 
gardener,  no  less  than  that  of  the  student  of 
evolution.  De  Vries  is  the  first  to  have  caught 
a  plant  in  the  act  of  giving  rise  to  new  species. 

One  or  two  of  our  more  go-ahead  seedsmen 
and  plant  breeders  have  been  quick  to  see  that 
they  can  gather  from  a  study  of  De  Vries'  work 
information  of  incalculable  value  to  them.  And 
the  time  will  shortly  be  when  no  breeder  of 
plants  can  afford  to  dispense  with  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  this  class  of  facts. 

It  is  now  about  20  years  since  De  Vries  first 
found  CEnothera  Lamarckiana  on  a  disused 
Potato  field  at  Hilversum,  near  Amsterdam,  and 
started  the  famous  series  of  pedigree  cultures 
which  enabled  him  to  study  in  detail  the  origin 
of  over  a  dozen  new  species. 

The  interest  aroused  in  the  Evening  Primrose 
itself  by  this  work  on  it  has,  perhaps  naturally, 

*  Prepared  by  the  American  Colony  (pamphlet,  6  by  4 
inches,  pp.  48.     Vester  &  Co.,  Jerusalem,  Palestine.     Is.) 

+  By  D.  T.  Macdougal,  A.  M.  Vail,  and  G.  H.  Shull. 
Published  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
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taken  its  most  active  form  in  America,  its  native 
home.  The  book  before  us — the  outcome  of 
work  carried  out  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
New  York,  the  station  for  experimental  evolu- 
tion at  Cold  Spring  Harbour,  Long  Island,  and 
in  the  Desert  Botanical  Laboratory  at  Tucson, 
Arizona — is  valuable  both  to  the  specialist  and 
to  the  novice ;  to  the  former  on  account  of 
the  wealth  of  new  material  which  it  contains ; 
to  the  latter,  because  some  of  the  illustrations 
of  the  newly-arisen  species  are  far  the  best  that 
have  been  published  so  far. 

But  the  book  is  primarily  for  the  specialist. 
It  pre-supposes  a  familiarity  with  de  Vries'  re- 
sults, which  can  be  best  obtained  from  Species 
and  Varieties :  their  Origin  by  Mutation  (Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.),  pending  the  appearance 
of  the  translation  of  Die  Mutations  Theorie,  the 
first  volume  of  which  is  expected  this  year. 

•  Les  Arbustes   d'Ornament   de 
Pleine  Terre. 

This  little  book  gives  in  a  compendious  form 
a  useful  description  of  the  chief  ornamental 
shrubs  in  cultivation.  An  introductory  chapter- 
deals  briefly  with  the  cultivation  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  plants  in  the  garden.  The  figures 
that  accompany  the  text  are  unequal,  some 
toeing  decidedly  good,  whilst  others,  especially 
the  half-tone  reproductions,  are  poor  in  quality. 
The  book  deserves  commendation,  and  the  name 
of  the  author,  who  is  the  head  of  the  experi- 
mental cultural  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  information  it 
:ontains. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 
Cordylines  [Draccenas). — Those  plants  that 
have  become  bare  of  leaves  at  the  base  should 
be  put  aside  for  stock  purposes.  Cut  off  the 
tops  if  these  are  in  good  condition,  and  insert 
them  in  sandy  soil  in  small  pots.  Then  strip 
the  rest  of  the  leaves  off  the  stem  and  place 
the  plants  in  a  light  part  of  the  house.  After 
the  elapse  of  a  few  weeks  the  dormant  eyes  will 
be  showing,  when  a  small  piece  of  the  stem 
about  an  inch  long  with  each  eye  should  be  cut 
straight  across  ;  if  there  is  more  than  one  eye 
showing  on  the  piece  of  stem,  the  others  should 
be  cut  off.  Insert  the  pieces  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion in  small  pots  in  a  light  sandy  soil  and  place 
them  in  a  good  toottom  heat ;  there  will  soon 
appear  a  fine  young  shoot  from  each 
eye.  This  is  by  far  the  best  manner  of 
raising  young  Dracaenas,  for  these  raised 
in  this  way  make  the  best  of  plants  and 
last  for  a  very  long  period  without  showing 
flower.  As  soon  as  the  next  set  of  eyes  on  the 
old  stems  appear,  treat  them  likewise.  The  old 
stock  keeps  pushing  up  the  eyes  and  seldom  do 
any  of  these  fail  to  start  when  treated  this  way ; 
but  if  all  the  stem  is  cut  up  at  once  very  often 
the  eyes  lowest  down  the  stem  fail  to  move. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  watering  these 
before  the  young  shoot  appears,  as  too  much 
mofsture  at  this  stage  is  liable  to  cause  them  to 
rot.  Repot  the  little  plants  as  soon  as  the  roots 
reach  the  side  of  the  pot. 

Freesias  that  are  showing  bloom  should  be 
given  weak  liquid  manure  each  time  they  are 
watered.  Place  four  neat  thin  stakes  in  a  6-inch 
pot,  and  a  piece  of  raffia  tape  tied  round  them 
will  answer  admirably  for  keeping  the  flowers 
in  an  upright  position.  The  plants  should  be 
kept  in  a  position  near  to  the  glass  in  a  cool 
house. 

Cinerarias. — The  earliest  of  these  plants  will 
be  coming  into  bloom  and  should  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible,  ventilating  the  house  on  every 
favourable  occasion.  If  green  fly  makes  it  ap- 
pearance, fumigate  the  house  at  once  or  the 
blooms  will  be  crippled  and  the  plants  spoiled. 
The  soil  being  more  or  less  exhausted,  a  liberal 
supply  of  some  favourite  artifical  manure  should 
be  given,  as  Cinerarias  are  gross-feeding  plants  ; 
and  strength  is  required  in  the  plant  to  develop 
all  the  flower-spikes  possible. 

nia  Gloire  de  Sceaux  is  now  flowering 
freely  and  should  be  kept  in  a  rather  dry  atmo- 
sphere of  intermediate  temperature.     The  fallen 

'  Par  S.  Mottel.     Paris :  Libraiie  Agricole. 


petals  should  not  be  allowed  to  lay  on  the  leaves 
of  the  plant,  as  these  are  liable  to  damp  very 
quickly.  This  Begonia  requires  liberal  feeding 
all  through  the  spring,  but  the  manure  water 
must  be  applied  in  a  diluted  condition. 

Rhododendron  Nobleanum. — This  Rhododen- 
dron (see  fig.  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  14, 
1896)  will  now  be  appreciated  among  the  best 
forced  plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  mansion, 
and  conservatory.  The  plants  should  be 
removed  from  the  forcing  house  to  a  cooler  at- 
mosphere as  soon  as  the  buds  show  signs  of 
bursting. 

Chrysanthemums  for  large  blooms. — Cuttings 
inserted  early  last  month  should  now  be  rooted. 
Place  them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  cool 
house.  A  cold  vinery  or  Peach  house  affords 
as  good  a  position  as  can  be  got  for  them  at 
this  stage.  Place  a  few  small  tressels  over 
the  hot-water  pipes  and  a  couple  of  boards  about 
a  foot  wide,  covered  with  an  inch  of  ashes,  se- 
curing that  the  boards  are  about  2  feet  from  the 
glass ;  the  plants  will  then  grow  slowly 
and  gain  strength.  The  ashes  should 
always  be  kept  damp,  as  very  little  water 
can  be  given  the  plants  at  this  stage,  or  they 
would  get  what  is  commonly  called  the  "yel- 
lows." Do  not  ventilate  from  the  front  or  bottom 
ventilators  unless  on  very  mild  days,  and  then 
only  a  little  at  a  time.  If  there  is  bright  sun- 
shine, slightly  spray  the  plants  overhead  with  the 
syringe  at  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


that  will  not  fall  below  55"  or  60J  at  night,  and 
may  rise  5U  or  even  10u  by  day  when  the  weather 
is  mild.  Extra  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
giving  of  water,  and  stimulants  at  this  season, 
more  especially  if  the  plants  are  planted  out, 
instead  of  being  in  pots,  as  is  the  best  method 
to  adopt  for  winter  fruiting  plants.  Admit  air 
as  opportunity  offers,  and  attend  to  the  pollinat- 
ing of  the  blossoms  at  mid-day. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomber,  Gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

Cucumbers. — It  is  only  by  skilful  management, 
even  if  the  means  are  favourable,  that  a  regular 
supply  of  Cucumbers  can  be  maintained 
throughout  the  winter,  but  as  the  days  lengthen 
growth  will  be  more  active,  and  the  plants  will 
acquire  increased  fruitfulness.  Remove  any 
weak  or  superfluous  growths  and  stop  the  strong 
ones,  but  not  sufficient  at  one  time  to  cause  a 
severe  check  to  the  plants.  Thin  out  the  fruits 
at  an  early  stage  of  growth.  At  night  an  at- 
mospheric temperature  of  from  65u  to  70°  should 
be  preserved,  rising  a  few  degrees  by  day,  in 
accordance  with  weather.  Atmospheric  moisture 
should  be  promoted  by  damping  the  surfaces  in 
the  house,  and  during  bright  weather  the  plants 
should  be  subjected  to  spraying.  Encourage  the 
roots  by  affording  them  periodical  top-dressings 
of  a  compost  consisting  of  moderately  rou^h 
fibrous  loam,  lightened  with  broken-up  horse 
droppings  and  flaky  leaf  soil,  to  which  a  little 
bone  meal  or  some  similar  fertiliser  may  be 
added.  Attend  carefully  to  the  matter  of  water- 
ing, using  only  tepid  water  for  this  purpose  or 
for  spraying  the  plants.  Sow  seeds  for  raising 
a  further  batch  of  plants,  using  pots  measuring 
3  inches  in  diameter ;  cover  them  with  a  piece 
of  glass,  and  plunge  them  in  a  hot-bed  having 
a  temperature  of  80,J.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
through  the  soil,  place  them  in  a  position  near  to 
the  glass,  and  when  well  rooted,  and  each  plant 
has  made  a  rough  leaf,  they  may  be  planted  in 
their  permanent  quarters.  For  planting  at  this 
season  we  select  a  lean-to  house,  provided  with  a 
trellis  arranged  near  the  glass,  and  plant  singly 
upon  warm  hillocks  of  compost  placed  4  feet 
apart,  upon  a  bed  of  tree  leaves,  with  hot  water 
pipes  beneath. 

Tomatos. — At  the  end  of  the  present  month 
seeds  should  be  sown  for  raising  the  chief  sum- 
mer crop.  Take  shallow  pans,  and  after  the  pro- 
vision of  means  of  drainage,  make  them  two- 
thirds  full  with  a  fine  sandy  compost.  Place  the 
seeds  at  about  1  inch  apart,  lightly  covering  them 
with  compost,  and  protect  them  with  sheets  of 
glass.  As  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  remove  the 
glass  and  place  the  pans  upon  a  shelf  in  a  house 
in  which  the  heat  at  night  will  be  maintained  at 
about  55°  or  60°.  As  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  carefully  lift  the'm  and  pot 
them  in  3-inch  pots.  Carefully  ventilate  the 
structure  in  mild  weather,  and  maintain  a 
moderately  low  temperature.  When  the  plants 
have  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  repot  them  into 
others,  6  inches  in  diameter,  making  the  com- 
post—loam lightly  mixed  with  leaf  soil  and 
coarse  sand — sufficiently  firm  to  promote  sturdy 
growth.  Excellent  varieties  include  Sunrise  and 
Frogmore  Prolific  (red)  and  Golden  Jubilee  (yel- 
low).      Fruiting   plants  should   be  afforded   heat 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By   F.  Jordan,    Gardener  to  The    Dowager   Lady 
Nunburnholme,   Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Cherries. — If  the  winter  pruning  and  training 
of  Cherry  trees  has  not  already  been  done,  this 
work  should  be  given  attention  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. The  main  pruning  of  dessert  Cherries 
should  always  be  done  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
summer.  Trees  that  were  given  proper  attention 
in  that  season  will  now  only  require  to  have 
most  of  the  remaining  spurs  shortened  to  two 
buds.  Dessert  Cherries  should  never  be  culti- 
vated in  very  rich  soils  or  they  will  grow  too 
vigorously,  and  the  consequent  severe  cutting  be 
conducive  to  "gumming."  If  the  roots  are  in  a 
good  condition,  the  kind  of  soil  in  a  particular 
garden  should  afford  the  best  guide  as  to  when 
and  how  to  apply  stimulants.  Trees  growing  in 
poor  soils  often  produce  more  fruit  buds  than 
those  growing  in  richer  soils  ;  such  trees  should 
be  treated  liberally  with  stimulants  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year,  but  similar  feeding  would  be 
very  injurious  to  trees  growing  in  richer  land. 

Morello  Cherries. — These  trees  require  different 
treatment  in  regard  to  pruning,  as  they  bear  on 
shoots  made  in  the  preceding  year.  Remove  any 
old  branches  that  can  be  spared  and  all  mis- 
placed growths  and  weak  shoots,  leaving  as 
many  of  the  young  growths  as  can  conveniently 
be  laid-in  at  distances  of  about  4  inches 
apart.  As  soon  as  the  pruning  and  nailing  is 
completed,  the  trees  should  be  thoroughly 
syringed  with  some  effective  insecticide,  choos- 
ing a  fine  day  for  carrying  out  the  work,  so  that 
the  trees  may  have  a  chance  of  becoming  quite 
dry  before  night. 

Apricots. — The  bloom-buds  of  Apricots  are  the 
first  of  all  fruits  to  expand,  and  a  very  little  mild 
weather  causes  them  to  show  signs  of  bursting. 
The  pruning  and  nailing  of  these  trees  should  be 
given  attention  as  early  in  the  year  as  conveni- 
ent. The  bloom-buds  are  also  very  easily  in- 
jured by  frost,  and  some  kind  of  protection 
should  be  in  readiness  to  place  over  the  trees 
as  soon  as  the  buds  show  signs  of  re- 
quiring it.  The  pruning  of  Apricot  trees  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  carried  out  during  the 
growing  season,  and  the  winter  pruning  will 
then  not  be  of  a  very  severe  character.  Re- 
move any  shoots  that  were  overlooked  in  the 
autumn,  and  any  ill-placed  spurs,  laying  in  any 
young  shoots  for  which  there  is  ample  space. 
Very  strong  shoots  on  young  trees  should 
be  left  their  entire  length,  training  them  at  least 
1  foot  apart,  as,  by  cutting  them  hard  back, 
"gumming"  would  be  likely  to  result.  By 
careful  pinching  in  the  spring,  these  shoots  can 
soon  be  induced   to  produce  plenty  of  spurs. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fvfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Plants  in  frames. — After  the  cold  weather 
already  experienced  plants  in  unheated  frames, 
such  as  Echeverias,  Veronicas,  Gaillardias, 
Pentstemons,  Campanulas,  Violas,  Salvia 
Pitcheri,  &c,  should  be  cleansed  of  all  dead 
leaves,  &c,  and  air  should  be  admitted  to  the 
frame  on  every  favourable  opportunity.  The 
shoots  of  Pentstemons  and  Violas  may  be 
pinched,  but  not  those  of  the  Veronicas,  these 
latter  flowering  much  earlier  and  freer  if  the 
centre  stem  is  left  intact. 

Sweet  Peas  should  now  be  sown  in  4-inch  pots 
placed  in  cold  frames.  Give  attention  to  the 
plants  raised  from  autumn-sown  seeds  in  the 
open.  Birds  and  insects  very  often  being  trouble- 
some at  this  season,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
apply  nets,  and  dustings  of  lime  or  soot.  Autumn- 
sown  Sweet  Peas  generally  compensate  for  the 
little  extra  care  required  in  their  cultivation  ; 
they  yield  long-stemmed,  large,  richly-coloured 
flowers.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  thickly  in  the 
autumn,  the  plants  may  be  transplanted  in  early 
spring  without  suffering  any  serious  check  to 
growth. 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   H.    G.   Alexander,  Orchid  Grower   to    Major  G.    L. 
Holfokd,  C.V.O.,  CLE.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Diseases  and  pests. — When  Orchids  are  culti- 
vated in  the  best  conditions  they  are  less  liable 
to  the  various  diseases  which  attack  them.  The 
fleshy  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  of  many  kinds 
are  nevertheless  sometimes  attacked  by  the 
disease  known  as  "spot."  When  once 
plants  are  badly  affected  with  this  malady, 
it  is  difficult  for  the  cultivator  to  re- 
store them  to  health,  and  if  he  succeeds,  it 
will  still  need  several  years'  good  treatment  to 
efface  all  traces  of  that  which  perhaps  was  con- 
tracted in  one  season.  The  principal  causes  of 
disease  amongst  Orchids  are :  bad  air,  extremes 
of  atmospheric  temperature,  insufficient  or  ex- 
i  i  ssive  applications  of  water  at  the  roots,  over- 
n tiling  of  such  plants  that  are  assisted  with 
manures,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  evils  that 
result  from  dirt  and  parasites.  Scales  are  the 
worst  enemy,  and  difficult  to  eradicate,  as  they 
conceal  themselves  under  the  outer  sheathing  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs.  The  kind  like  a  stock  seed 
is  very  troublesome,  as  it  not  only  attacks  the 
leaves,  bulbs,  and  flowers,  but  also  the  roots. 
It  increases  rapidly,  and  if  remedial  measures 
are  not  immediately  taken,  it  will  quickly  spread 
over  a  collection,  especially  if  ants  are  plentiful, 
for  they  carry  it  from  place  to  place  for  food. 
Fortunately,  it  is  far  more  easily  got  rid  of  than 
other  kinds,  as  it  is  the  only  kind  of  scale  that 
is  injured  by  fumigation,  and  again  it  does  not 
seek  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  so  much  as 
other  insects,  so  that  its  work  is  nearly  always 
in  sight.  For  removing  the  small  white  and 
brown  scales  that  affect  .Erides,  Vandas,  Cym- 
bidiums,  Cattleyas,  &c,  spraying  with  some 
safe  insecticide  must  be  employed.  Here  we 
use  a  kind  known  as  Mitchell's  Reliable  Insecti- 
cide with  satisfactory  results.  Thrips  and  green 
fly  give  trouble  sometimes  at  this  season,  but 
frequent  fumigations  with  a  safe  vaporising  com- 
pound will  keep  these  in  check.  Orchids  have 
other  enemies  in  the  shape  of  slugs,  snails,  wood 
lice,  and  cockroaches.  Lettuce  leaves,  sliced 
Potatos  and  Carrots,  and  bran  in  small  saucers, 
placed  about  the  houses  can  be  used  as  traps, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  lamp  at  night,  diligent 
search  amongst  the  plants  will  make  it  possible 
to  keep  down  these  pests. 

Calanthts. — There  are  many  very  handsome 
varieties  and  hybrids  of  the  deciduous  section 
of  Calanthes,  but  owing  to  their  rarity  they  are 
not  generally  known.  C.  vestita  and  C.  Veitchii 
are  kinds  most  extensively  grown  for  decorative 
purposes,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar hybrid  Orchids  ever  raised.  These  are  cul- 
tivated in  most  large  gardens,  and  even  in  places 
where  Orchids  are  not  made  a  speciality  Cal- 
anthes are  often  found  in  the  most  satisfactory 
condition.  I  do  not  advise,  as  the  plants  go  out 
of  flower,  turning  the  pseudo-bulbs  out  of  the 
pots,  entirely  divesting  the  roots  of  all  soil  and 
storing  them  thickly  in  boxes,  unless  for  exi- 
gencies of  space,  as  I  believe  they  are  better  left 
alone  until  they  start  into  growth.  A  common 
mistake  often  made  with  these  plants  is  that  of 
leaving  them  about  in  cold,  draughty  places,  in 
conservatories  or  elsewhere.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
so  treated  never  start  so  well,  nor  do  they  pro- 
duce such  fine  growth  as  others  that  are  kept 
quite  dry  in  an  atmosphere  having  a  minimum 
temperature  of  55  degrees.  In  such  conditions 
the  plants  obtain  the  thorough  and  complete  rest 
that  is  so  necessary  to  their  well-being,  yet  their 
"  eyes  "  are  not  chilled  or  checked,  and,  there- 
fore,  start   away  vigorously  in  spring. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Peas. — Autumn-sown  Peas  which  are  intended 
to  produce  an  early  supply  under  glass,  whether 
in  pots,  boxes,  or  sown  in  borders,  should 
receive  abundance  of  air  whenever  the  condi- 
tions of  the  weather  are  favourable.  Never 
apply  fire-heat  except  in  the  severest  of 
weather;  Peas  at  all  times  suffer  if  subjected 
to  hard  forcing.  Apply  neat,  twiggy  sticks 
immediately  growth  commences  in  order  to 
ensure  the  plants  being  kept  in  an  upright 
position,  and  add  a  surface  dressing  when  the 
plants  are  from  3  to  4  inches  in  height.  Make 
further  sowings  under  glass  either  in  pots,  boxes, 
or  the  dw:arfer  kinds  in  pits  or  frames.  There 
are  so  many  new  and  improved  varieties,  both 


as  regards  cropping  and  edible  qualities,  that 
it  is  almost  a  waste  of  means  to  cultivate  the 
old  white-seeded  sorts.  Gradus,  Early  Giant, 
Edwin  Beckett,  and  Early  Morn  may  be  classed 
among  the  very  best  for  early  cropping,  and  are 
but  a  day  or  two  later  than  those  which  are  in 
every  way  inferior. 

Broad  Beans. — Though  not  generally  grown 
under  glass,  these  are  quite  worthy  of  anyone's 
attention.  Seeds  may  'be  sown  at  any  time 
during  the  present  month,  placing  four  seeds  in 
8  or  10-inch  pots,  which  should  be  half  filled 
with  soil,  adding  more  sodl  when  the  plants  have 
reached  the  top  of  the  pots.  Place  the  pots  in 
moderate  heat  until  the  seedlings  appear,  after 
which  subject  them  to  much  the  same  treatment 
as  Peas.  Afford  the  plants  an  abundance  of 
air  when  in  flower  and  pinch  out  the  points 
when  a  free  set  has  been  assured.  Beans  so 
cultivated  will  be  found  to  be  ready  for  use 
several  weeks  before  those  in  the  open.  Aqua- 
dulce  and  Leviathan  are  both  excellent  varieties 
for  pot-culture. 

Artichokes  (Jerusalem). — The  whole  of  these 
may  now  be  lifted  whenever  the  weather  is 
favourable,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  grow  them 
on  the  same  ground  next  season,  trench  the 
soil  and  work  in  amongst  it  a  liberal  addition 
of  farmyard  manure.  This  crop  will  do  remark- 
ably  well  on  the  same  site  for  many  years  if 
this  rule  is  observed  each  season.  The  smaller 
tubers  may  be  planted  immediately  the  work  is 
completed.  The  white-skinned  variety  is  much 
to  be  preferred  from  every  point  of  view  to  the 
old    red   kind. 

<arb. — When  it  is  intended  to  make  a  new- 
plantation,  the  earlier  it  is  carried  out  in  the 
year,  assuming  the  weather  is  favourable,  the 
better.  The  ground  should  be  deeply  trenched, 
applying  abundance  of  manure,  and  land  which 
is  of  a  stiff,  retentive  nature  should  be  given 
liberal  dressings  of  such  materials  as  mortar- 
rubble,  road-sand,  and  wood-ashes.  Among  the 
verj  best  sorts  are  Hobday's  Giant  and  The 
Sutton,  both  thoroughly  distinct  and  worthy  a 
place  in  any  garden.  Rhubarb  is  easily  in- 
creased by  division  of  the  stools.  Little  ditii- 
culty  will  now  be  experienced  in  forcing 
Rhubarb  in  the  open  garden.  Place  suitabli 
pots  or  tubs  over  the  crowns,  and  add  sufficient 
fermenting  material  (consisting  chiefly  ot 
leaves)   to  create  a  gentle  warmth. 

Seatalt  may  now  be  brought  forward  in  the 
same  manner  as  just  recommended  for  Rhubarb. 
The  produce  is  generally  superior  when  grown 
in   this   wav   to   that   forced   indoors. 


PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

By  James  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  in  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

Acquisition  of  sites. — Among  the  many 
problems  which  urban  authorities  are  called 
upon  to  solve,  the  selection  of  a  suitable  site 
for  a  park  or  playground,  which  will  best  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  community,  is  frequently 
one  of  some  difficulty.  This  difficulty  some- 
times presents  itself  in  small  towns  as  well  as 
those  of  larger  size,  but  in  these  cases  the  con- 
ditions are  not  so  bad.  In  the  busy  centres  of 
commercial  and  industrial  cities  the  land 
famine  has  become  very  acute,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  prices  demanded — one  is 
tempted  to  say  extortionate  prices — the  progress 
of  the  establishment  of  open  spaces  and  play- 
grounds, apart  from  the  larger  parks,  is  seriously- 
hampered.  This  is  a  point  on  which  one  is  at 
times  constrained  to  speak  somewhat  strongly. 
We  daily  see  the  necessity  for  more  open  spaces 
in  closely-built  towns  for  the  well-being  of  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  live  in  healthier  localities. 
Recognising  the  shortcomings  of  the  past, 
why,  we  ask,  should  the  perpetuation  of  the 
evil  be  permitted  in  the  present,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  health  of  both  present  and  future  genera- 
tions? We  see  agricultural  land,  by  the  acci- 
dent of  circumstance,  through  its  proximity  to 
an  expanding  city,  rising  an  hundredfold  in 
price  ;  large  blocks  of  tenements  are  built  upon 
it,  accommodating,  it  may  be,  a  dozen  families 
in  each,  but  not  a  square  yard  is  set  aside  by 
the  owner  for  the  purpose  of  the  recreation 
of  the  hundreds  of  toiling  beings  who  of  neces- 
sity will  have  to  live  in  these  modern  abomina- 


tions of  four  or  five-storied  tenements.  While 
disliking  grandmotherly  legislation,  one  is  forced 
to  ask  the  question  why  it  should  not  be  made 
compulsory  on  the  part  of  every  landlord,  whose 
property  is  so  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  the 
outgrowth  of  a  city,  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  the 
area,  say  one  acre  in  ten,  as  an  open  space  and 
playground  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
the  community  whose  existence  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  increase  of  his  wealth?  A  few 
landlords,  to  their  credit,  do  recognise  their 
responsibilities  in  this  matter;  but  unfortunately 
the  very  paucity  of  the  number  who  do  so  only 
emphasises  the  necessity  for  some  stronger  powers 
than  exist  for  compelling  others  to  do  the  same. 
This  question  should  not  have  any  place 
in  party  politics.  It  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  on  the  plane  of  common  humanity, 
and  the  man,  no  matter  of  which  party,  who  has 
the  courage  and  strength  to  formulate  and  carry 
into  law  such  a  necessary  piece  of  legislation 
will   deserve   well   of   his   country. 

Looking  ahead. — In  so  stating  my  views  on  a 
subject  which  is  painfully  acute  in  many  of  the 
larger  and  older  towns  in  our  country,  I 
strongly  advocate  a  policy  of  looking  ahead. 
This  policy,  which  is  so  important  in  regard  to 
the  case  of  small  playgrounds,  is  equally 
applicable  to  that  of  the  larger  areas  which  fall 
more  properly  under  the  designation  of  public 
parks.  Some  readers  may  ask,  what  has  a  park 
superintendent  to  do  with  these  matters?  The 
reply  is,  any  person  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a  department  under  a  corporation  or 
other  local  authority  should  study  how  his 
department  can  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
community  whose  servant  he  is.  Questions 
dealing  with  the  general  policy  of  a  corporation 
will,  of  necessity,  from  time  to  time  arise,  which 
may  directly  or  indirectly  affect  his  particular 
department,  and  the  man  who  keeps  himself 
acquainted  with  the  various  phases  of  municipal 
work  will  best  be  able  to  deal  with  points  which 
the  council  or  committee  expect  that  he,  from 
his  technical  knowledge,  should  be  in  a  position 
to  express  an  opinion  upon,  when  any  scheme 
is  under  their  consideration. 


THE   APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 

Care  of  the  hives. — The  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  the  bees  may  be  expected  to  take  a 
much-needed  cleansing  flight.  Some  beekeepers 
will  be  eager  to  overhaul  the  hives,  and  all  will 
be  bustle  and  commotion.  Those  who  are  wise 
will  be  in  no  hurry  to  examine  the  brood  cham- 
ber, but  will  be  content  to  see  if  the  roofs  have 
been  leaking,  and,  if  so,  they  will  remedy  the 
defect,  at  the  same  time  removing  all  wet  quilts 
and  substituting  dry  ones. 

The  use  of  strong-smelling  chemicals,  &=c. — I 
am  not  about  to  discuss  the  use  or  abuse  of  the 
various  chemicals  which  are  written  about  and 
advertised  as  a  certain  cure  for  the  various  ills 
that  befall  bees,  but  it  is  my  intention  to  relate 
a  fact  which  I  gleaned  during  a  holiday  spent 
among  those  who  purchase  the  honey  which  we 
produce.  I  was  examining  some  sample  of  honey, 
upon  which  a  chemist,  with  a  large  honey  busi- 
ness, wished  me  to  express  an  expert  opinion. 
He  then  related  how  he  had  nearly  ruined 
his  connection  by  purchasing  from  a  new 
source  when  his  regular  source  failed 
through  the  bad  season.  It  seems  the  honey 
looked  quite  as  good  as  any  he  had  ever  bought. 
He  sold  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  one  of  the 
first  to  purchase  was  a  very  good  customer. 
The  next  day  the  lady  returned,  saying  she  was 
certain  the  chemist  had  had  some  very  strong- 
smelling  chemicals  near  it,  as  it  had  that  taste 
and  smell.  He  apologised,  asking  her  to  return 
it  and  he  would  replace  it,  thinking  himself 
that  some  untoward  accident  had  happened. 
Before  the  customer  just  named  had  time  to 
return  the  section,  a  second  customer  called  and 
made  the  same  complaint,  then  he  thought  there 
was  something  wrong  with  the  honey.  So  there 
was ;  every  section  smelled  strongly  of  naphtha- 
lene, and  the  only  use  he  could  make  of  it  was 
to  make  it  up  medicinally.  If  any  beekeepers 
use  anything  strong-smelling  as  a  preventive  of 
disease,  they  will  be  well  advised  not  to  have  it 
in  the  hives  during  the  time  the  bees  are  busy 
storing. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  am!  plants 
tor  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  oi 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  July 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The  Editor  does  not 
undettake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents* 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY  28— 
Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet. 
Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Com.  meet. 


Average     Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich — 39". 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  Wednesday,  January  22  16  p.m.):  Max.  42°; 
Mm.  33". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thursday,  January  23 
(10  a.m.):  Bar..  304;  Temp.  41";  Weather— 
Foggy. 
Provinces.— Wednesday,  January  22  (6  p.m.):  Max.  40" 
Guildford;  Min.  32',  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Bulbs,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

MONDAY  and  THURSDAY— 

Perennials,  Gladiolus,  and  other  Bulbs,  Azaleas,  &c, 
at  12 ;  1,000  Roses  at  1.30 ;  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at 
67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY— 

Sale  of  a  fine  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock  by  order  of 
Mr.  John  Fraser,  at  The  Nurseries,  South  Woodford, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Border  Plants,  Begonias,  Gladiolus,  &c,  at  12  ;  Roses 
and  Fruit  Trees,  at  1.30  ;  Palms,  Azaleas,  and  Plants, 
at  5;  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 

FRIDAY— 

Choice  Imported  and  Established  Orchids  from  various 
sources,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C,  by  Protheroe  &. 
Morris,  at  12.45. 


About  sixty  years  have  passed 
Experiments  since  Darwin  published  the  re- 
on  Heredity,  suits  of  his  remarkable  inves- 
tigations on  the  origin  of  new 
species,   and  proved  that  the  facts  of  varia- 
tion,  coupled  with  the  enormous  death   rate 
to  which  all  organisms  living  in   a  state  of 
nature   are   subject,   provide  the  clue  to   the 
processes  concerned  in  the  production  of  new 
races. 

Experience  has  amply  confirmed  the  truth 
of  the  main  principles  of  the  Darwinian 
theory,  for  variation  and  mortality  are  si  ill 
the  cardinal  points  on  which  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  hangs.  But  our  attitude  towards 
the  problem  itself  has  altered  somewhat,  and 
we  are  especially  anxious  at  the  present  time 
to  discover  what  is  really  involved  in  variation 
itself.  For  in  the  correct  understanding  of 
variation  lies  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter. 

There  are  two  main  views  as  to  the  nature 
of  variation  itself,  and  the  means  whereby  it 
is  brought  about.  The  one  looks  on  the  en- 
vironment as  the  principal  cause,  whilst  the 
other  regards  variation  as  the  necessary  out- 
come of  an  internal  and  intrinsic  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  varying  individual, 
and  one  that  may  be  altogether  independent 
of  the  influence  of  external  conditions.  A 
third  party  adopts  an  attitude  of  compromise, 
and  considers  the  differences  which  arise  to 
be  due  partly  to  inherent  change,  and  partly 
to  change  in  the  environment. 

Everyone  who  has  endeavoured  to  produce 
new  races  of  plants  knows  that  hybridisation 


is  a  powerful  engine  with  which  to  work. 
It  is  often  said  that  in  this  manner  we  can 
"  break  the  constitution  "  of  a  plant,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  process  is  thenceforth  a 
matter  of  selection.  Others,  again,  assert 
that  cultivation  is  the  important  condition, 
that  instability  of  character  is  thereby  en- 
gendered, and  that  in  this  way  it  becomes 
possible  to  start  selection  of  new  and  desir- 
able varieties. 

These  are  rather  vague  statements  when 
one  endeavours  to  ascertain  what  they  really 
mean,  but  each  of  them  serves  to  disclose  cer- 
tain suggestive  aspects  of  the  large  problem 
involved,  and,  moreover,  they  are  just  the  two 
aspects  which  are  now  being  experimentally 
studied,  under  the  names  of  Mendelism  and 
Mutation. 

We  are  still  very  ignorant  of  the  real  nature 
of  what  are  known  as  mutations — that  is,  - 
alterations  in  the  inherent  structure  of  an 
organism  which  causes  it  to  differ  from  its 
fellows,  even  when  exposed  to  a  similar  en- 
vironment. Variation  of  individuals  from  each 
other  is  universal,  and  mutations  are  some- 
time-, spoken  of,  though  quite  improperly, 
as  though  they  were  merely  of  the  nature  of 
large  variations.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  At  a  matter  of  fact,  the  permanent, 
as  opposed  to  the  fluctuating,  differences  are 
sometimes,  perhaps  often,  extremely  minute, 
and  are  only  to  be  detected  by  an  expert. 
But  they  are  distinguishable  from  the  fluc- 
tuating variations  in  that  they  are  stable,  and 
they  must,  therefore,  represent  a  real  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  individual  that  pos- 
sesses them. 

We  include  under  the  term  Mendelism  a 
vast  amount  of  new  facts  concerning  the  way 
in  which  parental  characters  are  distributed 
amongst  the  offspring  of  each  generation, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  explana- 
tion of  the  exact  machinery  whereby  the  re- 
sults are  obtained  in  nature,  nothing  can 
lessen  the  immense  importance  of  the  know- 
ledge thus  recently  acquired.  For  it  enables 
us  in  a  great  measure  to  control,  as  \\  ell  as  to 
predict,  the  results  of  particular  operations  in 
a  way  that  was  formerly  quite  impossible. 
Naturally,  many  things  are  still  obscure,  and 
we  are  coming  In  recognise  tlt.it  the  indivi- 
dual characters  themselves  are  not  always  as 
simple  as  they  may  appear  to  be,  nor  are  tiny 
always  strictly  comparable  with  each  other. 
But  the  well-known  formula  D  +  2DR  +  R 
is  found  to  apply  to  many  of  the  instances 
in  which,  for  want  of  full  analysis,  it  formerly 
seemed  to  fail. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  meaning  of 
this  formula  should  be  properly  appreciated, 
and  perhaps  no  excuse  is  needed  for  recapitu- 
lating the  facts  upon   which   it  rests. 

It  often  happens  in  different  races  of  the 
same  species  that  a  particular  character,  for 
example,  stature,  may  be  one  of  the  features 
that  distinguishes  one  race  from  the  other. 
And  when  this  is  the  case,  the  character  in 
question  may  depend  on  some  relatively 
simple  structure  present  in  the  germ  cell, 
which  becomes  evident  as  the  individual  which 
develops  from  it  becomes  mature.  Thus 
Mendel  found  that  certain  races  of  dwarf  and 
tall  Peas  respectively  always  bred  true  in  re- 
gard to  stature.  But  when  the  dwarfs  and 
tails  were  hybridised,  he  did  not  get  indivi- 
duals which  graded  from  dwarf  to  tall,  but 


the  whole  offspring  was  tall.  On  allowing 
the  flowers  of  this  first  generation  (often  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Fi  generation)  to  be  self- 
pollinated,  and  sowing  the  seeds  that  re- 
sulted, he  obtained  in  the  second  (the  F2) 
generation,  tails  and  dwarfs  in  the  proportion 
of  three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
Further  experiments  showed  that  the  dwarf 
always  bred  true,  and  that  some  of  the  tails 
did  the  same,  but  that  an  average  of  half  the 
whole  offspring,  consisting  of  individuals 
which  were  indistinguishable  from  pure  tails, 
were  really  hybrid  in  character,  inasmuch  as 
they  threw  out  dwarfs  in  each  generation. 
Now,  the  fact  that  the  hybrids  of  the  Fi  gen- 
eration were  all  tall,  whilst,  when  they  were 
mated  together,  dwarfs  appeared  in  the  next 
one,  shows  that  the  dwarf  character  contri- 
buted by  one  parent  was  present,  but  was 
rendered  latent  in  the  offspring  by  the  simul- 
taneous presence  of  the  other  character,  that 
of  tallness.  And  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
results  renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  germ 
cells  formed  in  the  pollen  tube  and  in  the 
embryo-sac  of  the  ovule  respectively,  each 
contain  only  one  of  these  two  characters,  until 
a  mingling  occurs  at  fertilisation. 

The  chances  of  a  germ  cell  mating  with 
another  germ  cell  containing  either  the  same 
or  the  opposite  character  are  exactly  equal, 
and  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  two 
opposing  characters  only,  there  will  be  four 
possible  unions,  namely,  tall  x  tall,  tall  x 
dwarf,  dwarf  x  tali,  and  dwarf  X  dwarf. 
But  when  the  property  of  tallness  is  present, 
the  dwarf  character  is  latent,  so  when  the 
hybrids  are  mated,  there  will  be  three  tails  to 
one  dwarf,  The  three  tails  are  not  all  alike. 
One  in  every  three  is  purely  tall,  whilst  the 
oilier  two  are  still  hybrid ;  and  as  the  tall 
character  is  dominant  (D)  over  the  latent  or 
11  cessive  (R)  character  we  see  that  the  result 
may  be  expressed  in  general  terms  by  the  for- 
mula already  alluded  to. 

This  is  a  very  simple  case.  Manx1  other 
examples  could  be  mentioned  that  are  far 
more  complex,  but  they  would  demand  for 
their  discussion  far  more  space  than  we  are 
able  to  give.  We  may,  however,  remark  in 
passing  that  an  increasing  number  of  so- 
called  reversions  are  susceptible  to  Mendelian 
interpretation,  and  thus  are  brought  well 
within  the  domain  of  experimental  treatment, 
iin<l  the  results  of  these  investigations  are 
throwing  considerable  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  mechanism  of  heredity. 

An  account  is  given  in  another  column  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  of  his  remarkable  and 
important  experiments  on  the  hybridisation 
of  species  of  Brassica.  The  value  of  such  ex- 
periments extends  far  beyond  the  immediate 
gain  in  the  production  of  new  forms  of  econo- 
mic value,  though  this  result  has  also  been 
achieved.  The  manner  in  which  the  charac- 
ters of  the  parents  sometimes  disappear  in 
the  Fi  hybrid  is,  of  course,  what  one  would 
anticipate,  but  the  apparent  reversion  to 
worthless,  wild  forms  is  suggestive  in  the 
highest  degree,  especially  when  it  is  found 
that  in  the  F2  generation  the  cultivated  cha- 
racters may  reappear,  though  in  a  modified 
form.  It  is  evident  that  a  further  field  is 
opened  up  for  research  along  valuable  lines 
that,  as  yet,  have  hardly  been  touched.  We 
would  especially  refer  to  the  b'havioui  ;•) 
such     characters    as     fleshiness,     and     their 
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distribution  amongst  the  hybrids.  The  re- 
markable  way  in  which  this  feature  behaves 
is  specially  interesting  when  we  reflect  that  it 
i>  one  that  is  particularly  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  environment.  Everyone  knows  how 
differently  fleshy  plants  devel  p  according 
to  whither  they  are  grown  in  good,  or  in 
poor  neglected  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  find  that  this  cha- 
racter, which  has  sometimes  been  appealed 
to  as  proving  the  all-importance  of  the  en- 
vironment, should  so  clearly  indicate  its  prim- 
ary relation  to  the  inner  constitution  of  the 
organism  as  determined  by  the  fusion  of  the 
parental  germ  cells.  The  facts  si  em  to  point 
lo  the  conclusion  that  the  exhibition  of  certain 
characters  of  this  sort  can  only  appear  if  the 
properties  on  which  they  depend  are  already 
present  in  the  individual,  but  that  on  the 
other  hand  they  may  lie  more  or  less  dormant 
unless  they  are  stimulated  to  expres  ion  by  a 
suitable  environment. 


Royal    Horticultural    Society. — At   the 

meeting  of  the  Committees  of  this  Society  on 
Tuesday  next,  January  28,  in  the  Vincent  Square 
Hall,  Westminster,  a  lecture  on  "Self-Coloured 
Photographs  of  Switzerland  and  the  Swiss  Flora" 
Will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  T.  Ernest  Waltham,  at 
3  p.m  ,  illustrated  with  lantern  slide;.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Sutton  will  read  a  paper  on  Brassica  hybrids  at 
the  meeiing  of  the  Scientific  Committee  at  4  p  m. 
in  the  Lecture  Room,  and  will  illustrate  his  lecture 
by  lantern  slides. 

R.H.S.  Guild. — With  the  view  of  keeping  past 
and  present  students  and  employes  in  the  gardens 
of  the  R.H.S.  in  touch  with  one  another  and  with 
the  work  of  the  Society,  it  has  been  decided  to  form 
a  R  H.S.  Guild.  A  half-yearly  magazine  will  be 
issued,  comprising  articles  and  letters  contributed 
by  members,  notes  on  the  work  of  the  Society  in 
the  gardens  at  Wisley.  exhibitions,  &c  ,  general 
notes  of  horticultural  interest,  and  a  list  of  members 
with  their  addresses.  An  annual  dinner  v. ill  pro- 
bably be  arranged  for  the  first  day  of  Holland 
Park  Show.  The  fee  for  membership  is  provision- 
ally fixed  at  5s.  a  year.  Old  Chiswick  and  Wisley- 
ites  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  hon.  sec  , 
Mr.  R.  J.  Wallis,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Ripley, 
Surrey. 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural 
Society  will  hold  its  autumn  show  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  October  23  and  21,  in  the  Victoria  Hall, 
Exeter. 

Chester  Paxton  Society.— At  a  meeting  to 
be  held  on  February  1,  a  lecture  on  "The 
Common  House-Fly  "  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  R. 
Newstead,  A.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  &c,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  and  specimens.  On  P'ebruary  15 
the  subject  of  the  lecture  will  be  "  The  Flora  of 
India  and  Ceylon,"  by  Mr  Joseph  Thompson, 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  lantern  slides,  and  on 
February  29,  "Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants," 
by  Mr  W.  S.  Sharp. 

The  Third  Quinquennial  International 
Congress  of  Botanists. — In  1905.  at  the  wish 
of  the  Vienna  Congress  of  Botanists,  the  Belgian 
Government  agreed  to  the  holding  of  the  Congress 
of  1910  at  Brussels,  and  M.  Th.  Durand  and 
Prof.  Er.eiia  were  appointed  chairmen  of  the 
executive  committee.  Less  than  two  months 
afterwards  Prof.  Eureka  died  suddenly,  and  the 
Count  Oswald  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem, 
who  had  accepted  the  position  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Prof.  Errera,  died  also  in  March,  1906. 
The  question  of  the  transfer  of  the  State  Botanic 
Garden  of  Brussels  being  put  forward,  the  Govern- 
ment asked  the  International  Association  of 
Botanists  to  hold  the  third  Congress  (1910)  else- 
where and  to  hold  the  fourth  Congress  (1915)  at 


Brussels  instead.  Action  in  this  sense  was  agreed 
upon,  but  in  July  last  the  idea  of  holding  the  third 
Congress  at  Brussels  was  again  taken  up  by  M. 
Helleputte,  Minister  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
ad.  int.,  and  the  Baron  Descamps,  Minister  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  The  Baron  de 
Moreau  d'Andove,  formerly  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, kindly  accepted  the  position  rendered 
vacant  by  the  deatli  of  the  late  Count  de  Ker- 
chove.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  on 
January  16  in  the  State  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Brussels,  M.  de  Moreau  presiding,  and  there 
were  present  MM.  Th.  Durand,  president  of 
the  committee  of  organisation,  De  Wildeman, 
general  secretary;  Hegh,  secretary;  Van  hi  i; 
Vaeren,  treasurer;  and  Van  Aerdschot,  assistant- 
treasurer;  MM.  F'RoosTandVAN  Overberg  (general 
directors)  ;  together  with  the  best  known  of  the 
Belgian  botanists.  The  provisory  lists  ol  honorary 
members  and  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  Sub-committees,  were  elaborated. 
The  programme  and  rules  of  the  Congress  were 
also  discussed.  A  second  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  January  29. 

Emigration  to  New  Zealand.  — The  High 
Commissioner  for  New  Zealand  desires  to  direct 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  persons  suffer- 
ing from  consumption  and  unable  to  provide  for 
their  maintenance  inside  a  sanatorium  cannot 
be  allowed  to  land  in  New  Zealand  Indigent 
sufferers  are  required  to  return  by  the  next  boat 
leaving  after  their  arrival,  and  it  is  therefore  spe- 
cially important  that  consumptive  patients  of  that 
class  should  be  warned  not  to  go  to  New  Zealand. 

"Willing  s  Press  Guide." — The  receipt  of 
the  issue  of  this  work  for  1908,  being  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  its  existence,  reminds  us  of  the  useful 
information  it  contains  upon  the  publications  of  the 
U«ited  Kingdom.  In  addition  to  an  exhaustive 
list,  the  publications  are  classified  into  counties, 
types,  and  according  to  their  frequency  of  issue, 
and  information  on  many  other  matters  is  given. 
It  is  published  at  the  price  of  one  shilling 

Fruit  in  the  Berlin  Irrigation  Meadows. 

— The  annual  report  of  the  deputation  for  the 
Rieselfeldcru,  or  water  meadq.ws,  contains  some 
interesting  matter.  The  peculiarity  of  a  water 
meadow  is  that  it  requires  a  great  number  of  roads 
or  tracts.  With  the  view  of  making  these  broad 
roads  (6  yards)  of  use  financially,  they  are  planted 
with  fruit  trees,  and  most  of  these  are  now 
ten  years  old,  and  are  coming  into  bearing.  Until 
recently  the  trees  have  been  let  to  yearly  tenants, 
but  the  owners  will  now  cultivate  the  trees  and 
harvest  the  crop  at  their  own  cost.  The  result 
throughout  has  been  most  satisfactory,  for  whereas 
in  previous  years  the  income  in  the  form  of  rent  in 
no  year  has  exceeded  8,000  mk.,  in  two  years  the 
fruit  sales  brought  in  84,000  ink  ,  and  the  last  year 
100,000  mk.  The  present  year  the  crop  of  Apples 
and  I'ears  amounted  to  several  thousand  centner, 
and  was  disposed  of  by  direct  sales. 

Dr.  Hermann  Graf  zu  Solms-Laubach.— 
This  well-known  Professor  of  Botany  at  Strass- 
burg,  and  Director  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
that  city,  relinquishes  his  post  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  present  semester.  He  was  at  one  time 
a  frequent  correspondent  of  this  journal,  and 
his  various  contributions  on  botanical  matters 
have  been  noticed  in  its  pages.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Prof.  Dr.  Friedr.  Oltmanns,  Director  of 
the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Freiburg, 

Bananas  versus  Plums  in  England.— The 

abundant  crops  of  Plums  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced in  England  during  the  past  season 
have,  it  is  stated,  been  the  cause  of  a  discussion 
carried  on  in  many  newspapers  as  to  the  relative 
food  value  of  this  native  fruit  compared  with 
the   imported    Banana.      This   di>  ussi     i,   states 


the  Agricultural  A'ezvs  (West  Indies),  has  chiefly 
centred  round  the  Victoria  Plum  and  the  Canary 
Banana.  A  well-known  West  of  England  paper 
has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  debating  the 
question,  and  has  advanced  in  its  columns  a 
mass  of  figures  and  arguments  in  support  of 
the  assertion  that  English  Plums  are  50  per 
cent,  cheaper,  on  the  basis  of  their  nutritive 
properties,  than  Canary  Bananas,  and  also  far 
better  adapted  for  English  consumption,  from 
a  health  point  of  view,  than  the  imported  fruit. 
Plum  growers,  it  is  urged,  should  adopt  the 
methods  which  have  been  utilised  with  so  much 
advantage  by  Banana  producers  and  dealers, 
and,  by  the  judicious  dissemination  of  litera- 
ture, impress  upon  consumers  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  home-grown  fruit.  By  this  means, 
it  is  hoped,  English  Plums  will  largely  dis- 
place Bananas  on  the  home  market.  Without 
for  a  moment  wishing  to  disparage  the  qualities 
of  the  delicious  English  Plums,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  no  comparison  between  this  fruit 
and  the  Banana  as  regards  food  value.  The  lat- 
ter contains  nearly  ten  times  the  amount  of 
albuminous  constituents  possessed  by  the 
Plum  ;  it  also  contains  more  than  ten  times  the 
amount  of  sugar,  and  rather  more  mineral  mat- 
ter. The  nourishing  properties  of  the  Banana 
have  been  long  recognised  in  England,  and  the 
fruit  has  come  to  stay.  Further,  the  uncertain 
nature  of  the  English  Plum  crop,  and  the  fact 
that  this  fruit  is  available  in  its  fresh  condition 
for  only  a  short  period  of  the  year,  give  it  no 
chance  of  displacing  the  Banana,  which  can  be 
obtained  in  fresh  supply  from  January  to- 
December. 

The  Prickly  Pear  in  America.— Although 

the  spread  of  this  plant  has  aroused  considerable 
apprehension  in  South  Africa  and  Australia,  it 
forms  one  of  the  important  economic  food- 
plants  in  Mexico,  where  it  is  largely  grown  for 
the  sake  of  its  edible  fruits.  A  recent  number 
of  the  Bulletin  of  Plant  Industry  is  devoted  to  a 
lengthy  report  on  this  Cactus,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  Tuna  in  Mexico,  and  it  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  plant  may  possibly  rise  in 
general  esteem.  One  disadvantage  associated 
with  the  fruits  lies  in  their  prickly  character, 
and  another  in  the  disagreeable  sensation,  at 
least  to  most  non-Mexican  people,  produced 
by  the  seeds.  It  is  well  known  that  Burbank 
has  cultivated  forms  which,  so  far  as  the 
vegetati*e  organs  are  concerned,  are  spineless, 
and  afford  valuable  food  for  cattle  in  hot,  dry 
districts,  but  even  these  possess  more  or  less 
spiny  fruits.  The  same  capacity  for  variation  is 
also  associated  with  the  fruits,  of  which  there 
are  many  distinct  sorts  recognised  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. Some  of  these,  like  the  Tuna  naranjada, 
contain  much  less  seed  than  other  sorts,  and  the 
general  impression  derived  from  reading  the  re- 
port is  that  the  Opuntia  is  decidedly  worth 
taking  up  with  the  view  of  breeding  new  races 
of  economic  value.  If  these  efforts  should  be 
seriously  undertaken,  and  should  meet  with 
success,  it  may  be  possible  to  replace  the  un- 
popular sorts  that  at  present  are  rampant  in 
South  Africa  and  Australia  by  desirable 
varieties.  The  principal  disadvantage  of  the 
fruits  as  now  grown  seems  to  lie  in  their  tend- 
ency to  produce  constipation  ;  but  the  fact  that, 
in  this  respect  again,  the  various  sorts  differ 
much  amongst  themselves,  is  a  hopeful  sign  for 
the   future. 

Publications  Received.  —  The  Art  of  Landscape 
Gardening,  by  Humphry  Repton.  Edited  by  John 
Nolen,  A.M.  Published  by  Archibald  Constable  &  Co., 
Ltd.  Price,  12s.  6d. — The  Book  of  Garden  Pests  and 
Plant  Diseases,  by  R.  Hooper  Pearson.  Published  by 
John  Pane  Price,  2s.  66.— A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of 
Bee  Culture  (nev  edition),  by  A.  I.  Root  and  E.  R. 
Root.  Published  by  the  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina, 
Ohio.  Price  $1.50.— The  Sweet  I'ca  Animal.  Price 
is.— Sweet  Peas  and  their  Cultivation,  by  Charles 
H.  Curtis.  Published  by  W.  H.  &  L.  Collingridge. 
Price.  Is.  and  Is    f»d. 
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NOTES  ON  BRASSICA   CROSSES.* 

The  practical  culture  of  plants  for  seed 
naturally  affords  many  opportunities  of  studying 
the  processes  of  nature,  which  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  do  not, 
and  it  was  probably  on  this  account  that  I  was 
invited  some  years  ago,  with  my  friend,  Mr. 
Harry  Veitch,  to  represent  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  a  joint  committee,  with  Mr. 
Bateson  representing   the   Evolution   Committee 


The  results  were  very  much  in  accordance 
with  my  expectations,  and,  in  some  cases,  con- 
firmed the  unfortunate  result  which  occasionally 
follows  when  a  farmer  inadvertently  allows  two 
crops  to  seed  near  one  another. 

I  did  not  anticipate  that  new  types  of  much 
practical  importance  to  agriculturists  or  to  gar- 
deners would  result  from  these  experiments,  be- 


The  following  were  seeded  side  by  side  and 
allowed  to   intercross   naturally:  — 

Green  Kale,  Variegated  Kale,  Thousand- 
headed  Kale,  Savoy,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Drum- 
head Cabbage,  Garden  Cabbage,  Red  Cabbage, 
and  Couve  Tronchuda. 

The  hybrid  plants  obtained  from  seeding  all 
these   types   together  were  most   nondescript   in 


Fig.  26.— Brussels  sprout  with  cabbage  head. 

of  the  Royal  Society,  in  order  to  note  and  record 
any  natural  phenomena  which  might  illustrate 
the  theory  of  evolution. 

I  was  first  led  to  commence  this  special  series 
of  experiments  in  Brassica  crosses  by  the  state- 
ment of  a  writer  in  one  of  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals, to  the  effect  that  various  plants  of 
the  Brassica  tribe,  including  some  of  those 
most  important  to  agriculturists,  would  not 
cross  naturally,  or,  in  other  words,  seed- 
crops  of  these  plants  might  safely  be  grown  in 
close  proximity  without  any  fear  of  inoculation. 
As  a  practical  seed-grower,  this  statement  could 
not  fail  to  arrest  my  attention,  because  experi- 
ence had  always  shown  that,  while  certain 
Brassicas  could   safelv   be   seeded   close  to   one 


Fig.  27.— (1)  a  hardy  curled  form  of  1,000- 

headed  kale.    (2)  the  parent  form  of  1,000- 

headed  kale,  for  comparison. 

another,  others  could  not  be  so  grown  for  seed 
without  injury.  Possibly  the  fact  that  some 
members  of  the  Brassica  family  will  not  inter- 
cross may  have  led  the  writer  to  conclude  that 
this  was  true  of  all.  However  this  may  be,  I 
decided  to  put  the  question  to  a  practical  test, 
and  in  the  year  1900  set  out  several  plantations 
for  seed.  The  plants  obtained  by  sowing  the 
seed  were  duly  examined,  and  afterwards  re- 
ported upon  in  various  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural papers  in  the  spring  of  1902. 

*  Kxtracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Linnean  Society, 
January  16,  1908. 


£/yf>*6  of  ZKcvd  <W  &(an&  «*td  w  tJu  w^ww^ 


rape.  Kale  Ragged  Jack.  Kale  Asparagus. 

(Brassica  Napus.)  (Probably  Brassica  Napus.)      (Probably  Brassica  Napus.) 


Kohl  Rabi.  Kale  Thousand  Headed. 

(B.  oleracea  caula  Rapa.)  (B.  oleracea  acepbala.) 


Cabbage  Drumhead. 
(B.  oleracea  capitata.) 


Swede  Purple.         Swede  Purple-top. 
Round,  white -fleshed.     Round,  yellow-fleshed. 
(B.  campestris.)  (B.  campestris.) 


Swede  Purple-top. 

Tankard,  yellow-fleshed. 

(B.  campestris.) 


Turnip. 

Yellow-fleshed. 

(Probably  B.  Rapa.l 


Turnip. 

White-fleshed,  red  top. 

(B.  Rapa.) 

Fig.  28. 


Turnip. 

White-fleshed,  greeu  top. 

(B.  Rapa.) 


cause  we  have  already  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  economic  plants  of  the  Brassica  family,  most, 
if  not  all,  of  which  have  reached  their  present 
state  of  perfection  through  a  long  period  of 
careful  selection  from  a  single  type,  each  seeded 
year  by  year  in  perfect  isolation.  At  the  same 
time,  there  were  possibilities  of  new  combina- 
tions, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  some 
have  been  well  fixed  and  are  likely  to  become 
very  popular  vegetables  or  plants  of  economic 
value. 


character.  The  majority  were  discarded  as 
being  of  no  practical  value,  but  the  following 
are  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  future,  and  some 
are   being   perpetuated  : — 

A  Brussels  Sprout  with  Cabbage  head  (fig. 
26). 

A  plant  like  Thousand-headed  Kale,  but 
with  curled  leaves  (fig.  27). 

A  plant  like  Thousand-headed  Kale,  but 
with  large,  tender  leaf  stalks  similar  to  those 
of  Couve  Tronchuda. 
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A  hearting  or  heading  form  of  Couve  Tron- 

chuda. 

Having  seen  the  results  from  seeding  various 
forms  of  the  Brassica  oleracea  side  by  side,  I 
decided  to  continue  the  experiment  by  including 
other  types  of  Brassicas,  such  as  Rape,  Swede, 
and  Turnip  (B.  Napus,  B.  campestris,  and  B. 
Rapa  respectively).  These,  with  Kales,  Cabbages, 
and  Kohl  Rabi,  were  seeded  side  by  side  in  L902, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  experiments 
in  1900,  I  obtained  a  most  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  hybrids,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  any 
of  the  Cabbage  class  being  affected  by  Rape, 
Swede,  or  Turnip,  nor  were  any  useful  novelties 
obtained.  I  showed  the  results  of  these  crosses 
to  my  friend,  Professor  Percival,  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  Dept.,  Reading  College,  and  we  de- 
termined to  see  whether  crosses  could  not  be  ob- 
tained between  Brassica  oleracea  and  some  types 
of  Brassica  Napus,  Brassica  campestris,  and 
Brassica  Rapa,  by  artificially  fertilising  the 
flowers  under  such  controlled  conditions  as 
would  make  it  almost  impossible  that  any  chance 
fertilisation  of  the  flowers  should  vitiate  tiic 
experiment . 

There  are,  as  many  persons  are  aware,  two 
distinct  types  of  Swede,  besides  scores  of  more 
or  less  different  varieties.  These  two  distinct 
types  are  the  yellow-fleshed  Swede  and  the 
white-fleshed  Swede.  There  are  also  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  Turnips,  the  yellow-fleshed  Turnip 
and  the  white-fleshed  Turnip.  There  has  been 
a  vulgar  tradition  that  the  yellow-fleshed  Turnip 
is  a  hybrid  form  between  the  yellqw-fleshed 
Swede  and  the  white-fleshed  Turnip,  and  so 
generally  accepted  has  the  tradition  been  in 
some  quarters  that  yellow-fleshed  Turnips  have 
been  commonly  known  as  "hybrid"  Turnips. 
But  opposed  to  this  tradition  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  authentic  record  of  any  yellow-fleshed 
Turnip  of  commerce  having  been  produced  in 
this  way,  nor  has  any  chance  seeding  of  a  yellow- 
fleshed  Swede  side  by  side  with  a  white-fleshed 
Turnip  given  rise  to  a  hybrid  form  at  all  cor- 
responding to  the  yellow  Turnip. 

If  the  yellow-fleshed  Turnip  does  not  owe  its 
origin  to  a  cross  between  a  yellow-fleshed  Swede 
and  a  white-fleshed  Turnip,  from  whence  have 
we  obtained  the  yellow-fleshed  Turnip?  Again, 
are  Swedes,  whether  yellow-fleshed  or  white- 
fleshed,  so  closely  related  to  Turnips,  whether 
yellow-fleshed  or  white-fleshed,  that  we  may 
conclude  they  have  a  common  origin,  or  do  they 
differ  so  specifically  that  w:e  must  admit  a  separ- 
ate origin?      It   is,    of  course,    well   known  that, 


yellow 
Swede, 
fleshed 


Fig.  30.— hybrid  (I7!)  re- 
sulting    FROM     CROSSING 
RAGGED    JACK    KALE     WITH 
WHITE  SWEDE 


Fig.  29.- 


-PARENT  PLANTS  RAGGED  JACK    KALE 
WHITE    SWEDE. 


though  in  England  Swedes  are  known  as  Swedes, 
and  Turnips  as  Turnips,  yet  in  Scotland  and  in 
Ireland  farmers  generally  use  the  word  "Tur- 
nip "  to  describe  both  Swedes  proper  and  Tur- 
nips of  all  kinds.  We,  therefore,  decided  to  take 
the  leading  types  of  Brassicas  most  commonly 
used  on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden,  and  individu- 
ally cross  them  with  each  other,  taking  every 
due  precaution  as  to  the  emasculation  of  the 
flowers  to  be  pollinated. 

I  may  at  the  outset  state  that  these  first  cross- 
ings, made  in  1904,  gave  us,  when  any  combina- 
tion occurred,  just  the  results  in  Fl,  which  ex- 
perience had  led  me  to  expect,  and,  conversely, 
when  no  combination  occurred,  this  was  also  in 
strict  agreement  with  previous  experience.  But 
when   Professor   Percival,  Mr.   Bateson,   myself, 


and  others  met  to  examine  the  plants  of  Fl 
in  the  autumn  of  1905,  we  saw  at  once 
that,  by  "selling"  these  plants,  we  should  have 
an  unique  opportunity  of  testing  the  Mendelian 
theories,  which  led  Mr.  Bateson  to  feel  confident 
that  in  F2  we  should  find  the  "  progeny  "  split- 
ting up  and  giving  us  back  again  the  parental 
types  in  definite  proportions. 

The  plants  of  Fl  were  not  hand-pollinated, 
but  well  isolated  and  covered  in  with  tiffany  or 
muslin.      The    type;    taken    for    the   experiment 

were :  —  Rape, 
Ragged  Jack 
Kale,  Asparagus 
Kale,  Kohl  Rabi, 
Thousand- 
headed  Kale, 
Drumhead  Cab- 
bage, white- 
fleshed  Swede, 
fles  h  e  d 
yellow- 
Turn  i  p  , 
and  white-fleshed 
Turnip  (fig.  2> 
The  number  of 
crosses  attempted 
was  about  86,  al- 
though if  all  the 
possible  c  o  m  - 
binations  had 
been  tried  the 
total  would  have 
been  210.  Many 
of  these  at- 
tempted crosses, 
as  we  naturally 
anticipated,  gave 
no  seed  at  all, 
perhaps  indicat- 
ing that  cross- 
fertilisation  was 
impossible.  An- 
other group  gave 
seeds  which  were 
poor  or  immature  and  would  not  germinate. 
Still  another  group  gave  seeds  which  grew  into 
plants  and  roots,  and  these,  when  planted  out 
for  seed,  were  either  killed  by  the  weather  or 
were  sterile  and  produced  no  seed.  The  general 
character  of  these  plants  resulting  from  the 
crosses  was,  of  course,  that  of  mongrel  or  bastard 
types,  and  in  only  a  very  few  cases  could  the 
experiments  be  continued  to  the  second  genera- 
tion,  probably  owing  to  sterility.  The  p  i 
however,  win  h  I  wish  to  specially  em- 
phasise is  that,  where  the  experiment  was 
continued  to  the  second  generation,  we 
found  in  almost  every  case  the  hybrid 
form  split  up,  and  gave  us  in  F2  plants, 
a  certain  number  of  which  resembled  the 
parental  types,  whilst  others  were  inter- 
mediate  types. 

Taking  first  the  cases  in  which  no  seeds 
were  produced  from  the  original  crosses. 
Rape  did  n  t  cross  with  Kohl  Rabi, 
Thousand-headed  Kale,  or  Drumhead 
Cabbage. 

Ragged  Jack  and  Asparagus  Kale  did 
not  cross  with  Kohl  Rabi,  Thousand- 
headed  Kale,  Drumhead  Cabbage,  or  with 
white  Turnips. 

Thousand-headed  Kale  and  Drumhead 
Cabbage  crossed  with  none  but  Kohl  Rabi. 
Neither  white-fleshed  Swede,  yellow- 
fleshed  Swede,  yellow  Turnip,  nor  white 
Turnip  would  cross  with  the  Cabbage 
class. 

The  next  group  consisted  of  plants  of 
Fl,  which,  when  put  out  for  seed  in 
1906,  proved  sterile,  or  were  destroyed  by- 
weather.  They  were :  —  Asparagus  Kale 
yellow-fleshed  Swede ;  white  Turnip 
Asparagus  Kale  :  Ragged  Jack  Kale  on 
yellow-fleshed  Swede  :  yellow-fleshed  Swede 
on  Ragged  Jack  Kale;  Rape  on  yellow- 
fleshed  Swede  ;  Rape  on  white-fleshed  Swede  ; 
white-fleshed  Turnip  on  Rape ;  yellow  Tur- 
nip on  Rape  ;  yellow  Turnip  on  Ragged 
Jack  Kale ;  white  Turnip  on  white  Swede ; 
Rape  on  yellow  Turnip ;  yellow  Turnip 
on  yellow  Swede  ;  yellow  Turnip  on  Ragged 
Jack  Kale  ;  yellow  Turnip  on  white  Swede  ;  yel- 
low Turnip  on  white  Turnip;  white  Turnip  on 
white  Swede  ;  white  Turnip  on  yellow  Turnip  ; 
white  Turnip  on  yellow  Swede. 

The  last  section  is  that  resulting  from  crosses 
which,    having   produced    hybrid    forms    in   Fl, 
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have  also  produced  plants  or  roots  in  F2,  split- 
ting up,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  into  forms 
resembling  the  types  first  cross-fertilised,  and 
other  intermediate  forms.     They  are  as  follow  ; 

Kohl  Rabi  on  Thousand-headed  Kale :  207 
plants  grown,  154  bulbing,  53  non-bulbing  ;  pro- 
portion of  bulbing  plants  about  3  to  1. 

Thousand-headed  Kale  on  Kohl  Rabi :  201 
plants  grown,  135  bulbing,  66  non-bulbing  ;  pro- 
portion of  bulbing  plants  about  2  to  1. 

Kohl  Rabi  on  Drumhead  Cabbage  :  215  plants 
grown,  45  bulbing,  170  non-bulbing  ;  proportion 
of  bulbing  plants  about  1  to  4. 

Drumhead  Cabbage  on  Kohl  Rabi  :  195  plants 
grown,  46  bulbing,  149  non-bulbing  ;  proportion 
of  bulbing  plants  about  4  to  13. 

Thousand-headed  Kale  on  Drumhead  Cab- 
bage :  204  plants  grown,  176  much  like  a  dwarfer 
type  of  Thousand-head,  26  Cabbage-like,  and  2 
resembling   rather   the    Brussels   Sprouts. 

Ragged  Jack  Kale  on  white  Swede  (figs.  29, 
30,  31)  :  198  plants  grown,  160  bulbing,  38  non- 
bulbing  ;  proportion  of  bulbing  plants  4  to  1. 
Foliage,  Swede-like  142,  Ragged  Jack-like  38, 
intermediate  18. 

White  Swede  on  Ragged  Jack  Kale :  194  plants 
giown,  136  bulbing,  58  non-bulbing  ;  proportion 
of  bulbing  plants  about  5  to  2.  Foliage,  Swede- 
like 156,  Ragged  Jack-like  33,  intermediate  5. 

Purple-top  yellow  round  Swede  on  Asparagus 
Kale  :  208  plants  grown,  178  bulbing,  30  non- 
bulbing  ;  proportion  of  bulbing  plants  about  6 
to  1.  Foliage,  Swede-like  126,  Asparagus  Kale- 
like 82 

General  Conclusions. 
From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  Bras- 
sica oleracea  (Cabbage  type)  will  not  cross  out- 
side its  own  class ;  but  that  Brassica  Napus, 
Brassica  campestris,  and  Brassica  Rapa  (Rapes, 
Swedes,  and  Turnip)  crossed  with  each  other 
and  produced  hybrids,  although  many  of  these 
hybrid  plants  failed  to  produce  seed,  and  could 
not  therefore  be  perpetuated. 


Fig.  31. — offspring  obtained  from  self- 
fertilising  THE   HYBRID  SHOWN  IN  FIG.  30. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  origin  of  these  latter 
types  is  very  obscure,  and  much  confusion  exists 
in  their  classification. 

It  seems  also  a  fair  deduction  to  make  that, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  perpetuate  the  hy- 
brid forms  between  white  and  yellow  Swede, 
white  and  yellow  Turnips,  white  Turnip  and 
Swede,  yellow  Turnip  and  Swede,  or  vice  versa 
(for  the  reasons  above  mentioned),  it  is  probable 
thev  do  not  owe  their  existence  to  a  common 
wild   form.     Arthur   W .   Su. 
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RAILWAY    RATES. 

MOVEMENT  BY  THE  GROWERS. 

The  public  in  general,  and  nurserymen  and 
market-gardeners  in  particular,  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  for  having 
enabled  growers  to  bring  to  public  notice  the 
hardships  which  they  suffer  under  the  present 
railway  regulations.  Such  a  policy  caTinot  but 
be  productive  of  good  to  both  parties,  inasmuch 
a;  railways  rely  upon  the  trader  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  profit,  and  a  reasonable  com- 
plaint left  unremedied  is  apt  to  militate  against 
that  expansion  of  trade  which  it  should  clearly 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  railways  to  promote.  It 
is,  of  course,  equally  true  that  without  adequate 
provision  for  transit  of  goods  commerce  must 
suffer  proportionately. 

The  correspondence  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
o/ened  on  the  14th  inst.  with  an  interview  with 
Mr.  George  Monro,  of  Covent  Garden,  on  the 
subject  of  railway  hardships  as  they  affect  the 
grower.  This  was  soon  followed  by  letters  from 
such  well-known  growers  as  Mr.  Cuthbertson 
(Dobbie  and  Co.),  of  Mark's  Tey,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Pearson,  of  Nottingham  (writing  officially  as 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Trades' 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Mr. 
Jackman,  of  Woking,  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Lobjoit,  of 
Hounslow  (writing  officially  as  vice-president  of 
the  Market-Gardeners',  Nurserymen  and  Far- 
mers' Association),  in  addition  to  Messrs.  Ed- 
ward H.  Lewis  and  Son,  of  Covent  Garden,  and 
"  R.  E.  M."  Readers  may  be  interested  to  hear 
that  the  latter  initials  modestly  hide  the  identity 
of  Mr.  R.  E.  Moore,  the  able  counsel  who  has 
recently  revised  the  short  Act  of  Parliament 
drafted  on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Railway  and  Par- 
liamentary Committee  as  a  sample  (for  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  perusal)  of  the  practical  reme- 
dies required  to  mitigate  the  growers'  grievances. 
By  the  time  these  lines  appear  in  print  probably 
other  letters  from  the  trade  will  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  it  is  certainly  encouraging  to  those 
who  have  for  so  long  laboured  to  obtain  ventila- 
ti  in  of  this  subject  in  the  daily  Press  to  find  that 
their  efforts  have  at  last  met  with  success.  For 
the  reasons  which  are  explained  later,  growers 
now  have  a  chance  which  may  not  again  occur 
during  the  present  generation,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  in  their  own  interests,  they  will 
seize  without  delay  the  opportunity  thus  offered. 
As  Mr.  Charles  A.  Pearson  points  out  in  his  let- 
ter above  referred  to,  the  only  hope  of  securing 
amendment  is  to  convince  "  the  man  in  the 
stieet"  of  the  reality  of  the  grievances,  so  that 
those  in  authority  may  be  induced  to  take  a  right 
view  of  the  matter.  But  to  achieve  this  object  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  forward  concrete  instances 
of  the  hardships  which  exist.  Every  grower 
meets  with  such  instances  in  the  course  of  his 
business,  and  if  a  short  letter  from  each  one  were 
published  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  relating  his 
special  troubles  in  respect  of  high  railway  rates, 
refusal  of  reasonable  compensation  for  damage, 
careless  handling  of  goods,  unreasonable  delay, 
want  of  proper  facilities,  or  unfair  treatment 
generally,  an  overwhelming  body  of  evidence 
would  be  forthcoming  to  support  the  case  of  the 
growers.  Knowledge  of  railway  law  is  quite  un- 
necessary for  this  purpose.  It  is  facts  which 
are  needed.  The  technical  points  of  the  matter, 
and  the  remedies  advocated,  are  being  dealt  with 
by  the  members  of  the  Joint  Railway  and  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  which  repre-ents  the  numer- 
ous associations  of  traders  who  deal  in  perishable 
go  "1?  The  members  of  this  committee,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  George  Monro,  have  made 
a  special  study  of  the  subject,  but,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, they  must  obviously  rely  on  the  individual 
trader  to  supply  them  with  the  requisite  amount 
of  information. 

Those  who  desire  to  have  further  assistance 
or  information  on  the  subject  should  communi- 
cate at  once  with  Mr.  H.  W.  Goodall  (at  his 
offices  in  the  Tavistock  Hotel,  Covent  Garden, 
London),  the  secretary  to  the  committee. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost.  Already  the  railways  are  combining  in  an 
attempt  to  force  up  rates,  and  are  commencing 
their  campaign.  Let  those  who  fancy  this  danger 
to  be  imaginary  or  in  any  way  exaggerated  read 
and  digest  the  following  announcement  which 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  on  Satv  rdav 
last. 


Increased  Railway  Rates. 


Proposed  Joint  Conference. 

"  A  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Railway  Companies'  Association  was  held  in 
London  yesterday,  when  consideration  was 
given  to  a  proposal  to  promote  a  conference 
with  a  view  to  raising  and  adjusting  the  exist- 
ing railway  rates. 

-'  At  the  time  of  the  railway  settlement  the 
question  of  the  restrictions  under  which  the 
companies  at  present  suffered  in  this  direction 
was  brought  forward,  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  then  promised  fully  to  investi- 
gate the  subject. 

"  A  conference,  to  be  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  the  railway  companies,  merchants, 
traders,  and  other  interested  bodies,  is 
favoured,  as  against  a  Royal  Commission, 
which  it  was  originally  suggested  should  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question 
and  report. 

"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  giving  his  support  to 
the  holding  of  a  conference,  as  a  result  of 
which  some  definite  and  joint  action  will,  it  is 
expected,  be  decided  upon." 

The  matter  is  thus  put  very  gently  and  diplo- 
matically for  the  Railway  Companies'  Associa- 
tion, but  the  paragraph  openly  confesses  that  it 
is  desired  to  force  up  railway  rates.  And  what 
more  does  it  imply?  At  the  worst,  it  may  tempt 
some  to  give  credence  to  the  rumour  that  the 
railway  companies  are  endeavouring  to  induce 
the  Government  to  enter  into  a  bargain  whereby, 
in  consideration  of  the  railway  companies  raising 
the  wages  of  their  servants  (a  comparatively 
small  section  of  the  labouring  classes  in  com- 
parison with  the  working  population  of  the  coun- 
try I,  instead  of  providing  the  necessary  funds 
by  increased  internal  economy  and  a  sounder 
commercial  policy,  the  railways  are  to  be  allowed 
to  force  up  rates.  If  the  prices  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  other  foods  are  to  be  thus  increased, 
it  is  well  to  bear  m  mind  that,  although  part 
of  the  cost  may  fall  on  the  consumer,  the  whole 
of  the  increase  certainly  will  not  do  so  having 
regard  to  the  competing  prices  of  foreign  growers 
who  import  their  produce  at  specially-reduced 
railway  charges  far  below  those  paid  by  home 
growers.  Furthermore,  in  so  far  as  a  portion  of 
the  increased  rates  falls  on  the  consumer,  un- 
doubtedly "  our  food  will  cost  us  more,"  and, 
without  any  corresponding  benefit,  the  pinch 
will  thus  be  felt  by  the  gardener  and  working 
classes  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  public. 
This  is  a  point  upon  which  both  free  Traders 
and  Tariff  Reformers  will,  presumably,  be  in 
agreement.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  above 
argument  does  not  assist  the  nurseryman  and 
seedsman.  But  surely  the  plea  in  their  case  is 
even  stronger,  because  the  young  fruit  trees  and 
seeds  supplied  by  them  are  to  the  market-gar- 
dener what  ''raw  material"  is  to  the  manufac- 
turer. 

At  the  best,  the  newspaper  extract  quoted 
above  shows  that  a  conference  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  railway  companies  and 
the  traders  is  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
not  only  the  existing  obsolete  classification  of 
goods  (which  bears  so  hardly  upon  the  grower), 
but  even  the  question  as  to  whether  railway  rates 
should  be  raised,  lowered,  or  remain  unaltered, 
the  various  trades  being  considered  piecemeal. 

Each  trade  will  doubtless  protest  that  it  must 
be  spared,  and  that  if  increased  income  for  the 
railways  is  essential,  it  is  some  other  trade  which 
must  suffer.  And  which  trades  are  most  likely 
to  gain  benefit  from  this  conference,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  emerge  least  unharmed  from  the 
ordeal?  Obviously  those  who  take  care  to  make 
known  their  special  trade  grievances  and  press 
for  amelioration.  Who  could  complain  if  the 
interests  of  growers  should  be  overlooked  or  mis- 
understood by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  if  the  growers  themselves  remain  silent 
and  inert  during  the  struggle?  This  was  the 
attitude  of  the  growers  (principally  owing  to  want 
of  proper  organisation)  in  the  year  1888,  when 
in  effect  the  present  classes  for  goods  were  fixed, 
and  the  trade  has  suffered  in  consequence  ever 
since. 

It  is  rumoured  (though  one  is  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  make  any  authoritative  announce- 
ment on  the  subject)  that  the  proposed  con- 
ference  will   consist   of   only    a    few    members 


(many  trades  being  left  out)  in  addition  to  three 
independent  persons  nominated  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  If  such  is  to  be  the  case,  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  at  least  one  of  the  trade  repre- 
sentatives will  be  specially  qualified  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  trades, 
they  being  amongst  the  chief  sufferers.  Failing 
this,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  full  informa- 
tion should  be  supplied  by  other  means  both  to 
the  trade  representatives  and  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  himself.  Vague  statements  will  be  use- 
less ;  practical  instances,  with  dates  and  figures, 
will  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Nurserymen  and  market-gardeners  must  now 
be  prepared  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and 
everv  individual  grower  can  lend  valuable  aid. 
First,  by  writing  to-day  to  Mr.  Goodall,  at  the 
Tavistock  Hotel,  giving  instances  of  trade  griev- 
ances under  present  railway  regulations. 
Secondly,  by  vigorously  strengthening  the  hands 
of  those  trade  organisations  which  have  taken 
the  matter  up  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  at  once  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  Members  of  Parliament  to 
the  subject.    H.  Morgan  Witch. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

The  Yellow    Fruited    Mirabelle    Plum 

(see  pp.  28  and  44). — There  is  a  good-sized 
tree  of  this  Plum  growing  in  the  orchard  here, 
and  we  get  good  crops  of  fruit  from  it  in  most 
seasons.  In  the  past  season  it  bore  the  heaviest 
crop  I  have  seen  in  the  past  nine  years.  It  is 
planted  near  the  red-fruited  variety,  and  to- 
gether they  have  a  very  pretty  effect  when  in 
fruit.  There  are  two  other  trees  of  the  red 
variety  ;  one  is  a  very  large  tree,  and  had  it  not 
been  well  supported  by  a  dozen  large  struts, 
every  branch  would  have  been  broken  down  by 
the  weight  of  fruit.  Both  varieties  make  a  good 
preserve,  and  are  useful  in  the  kitchen  in  many 
ways.  Our  trees  are  well  sheltered  by  rows  of 
Walnut  trees  ;  being  so  early  to  flower  these 
Plums  are  liable  to  be  cut  by  spring  frosts  and 
the  cold  winds  that  we  get  in  this  district.  We 
are  so  near  the  chalk  that  the  soil  is  much  drier 
and  warmer  than  in  many  localities.  If  trees 
were  planted  in  less  favoured  situations  they 
would  probably  fail  to  crop.  S.  Burgess,  North- 
down  Gardens,  Margate,  Kent. 

This   variety   has    been    grown    here 

since  1886,  when  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland 
brought  some  trees  home  from  Cronberg,  in 
Germany  :  they  have  grown  well,  and  are  now 
16  feet  high,  and  the  same  in  diameter.  I  would 
not  advise  anyone  to  plant  this  Plum  extensively 
in  the  Midland  or  Northern  districts  ;  it  bears 
freely,  but  requires  a  warm  season  to  ripen  its 
fruit  Last  year  many  of  them  failed  to  reach 
their  full  size  here.  In  warm  seasons,  when  they 
ripen  better,  the  fruits  are  much  appreciated  for 
the  making  of  tarts  and  preserves,  owing  to  their 
excellent  flavour,  when  cooked,  which  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Apricots.  I  consider  the  variety 
worthy  of  a  place  against  a  wall  for  this  reason, 
although  the  fruits  are  very  small  and  have 
scarcely  any  flavour  before  they  are  cooked.  The 
late  Duke  told  me  the  variety  was  very  plentiful 
m  some  parts  of  Germany.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir 
Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

Peas. — Probably  too  many  varieties  of  Peas  at; 
cultivated  in  gardens.  Anyone  requiring  seed 
Peas,  and  especially  the  amateur,  mus:  be  .ather 
bewildered  when  perusing  the  long  list  pre- 
sented to  his  gaze  in  most  of  the  seed  cata- 
logues now  published.  The  chief  point  is  to 
grow  varieties  suited  to  the  soil  and  position  ; 
for  instance,  an  exposed  garden  without  pro- 
tective walls  in  a  bleak  locality  is  a  bad  situa- 
tion for  tall-growing  varieties.  As  Mr.  Bartlett 
(page  410,  Vol.  xlii.l  pointed  out.  Pears  are  in 
many  instances  sown  far  too  thickly,  and  a  hint 
should  be  taken  from  his  remarks  for  applica- 
tion to  the  Sweet  Peas.  They  require  deep  cul- 
tivation to  be  satisfactory  during  a  dry,  hot 
summer,  with  something  in  the  shape  of  good 
rotten  manure  for  the  roots  to  grow  in  low 
down,  out  of  the  immediate  reach  of  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun.  During  the  past  summer 
I  was  much  impressed  with  the  Peas  grown  by 
Mr.  Edmunds  at  Whitchurch,  Hants.  The 
varieties    were    William    Hurst,     Gradus,     and 
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Duchess  of  Albany.  The  two  latter  varieties 
were  cultivated  in  rows  some  distance  apart, 
with  a  breadth  of  Potatos  between  the  rows.  1  he 
variety  William  Hurst  produced  a  grand  crop, 
and  as  a  dwarf  variety  requiring  no  stakes 
it  is  scarcely  excelled.  Another  dwarf  growing 
variety  cultivated  by  Mr.  Edmunds  had  larger 
pods,  but  was  neither  so  full  in  the  pod  nor  as 
early  as  William  Hurst.  It  is  very  beneficial 
to  Peas  to  sow  them  in  a  shallow  trench,  that 
when  artificial  watering  has  to  be  resorted  to 
they  may  receive  a  good  soaking  and  reap  the 
benefit  of  its  application,  after  which  they 
should  receive  a  mulching  of  short  manure  to 
hinder  evaporation.  Years  ago  we  raised  our 
early  Peas  in  small  pots  for  planting  out — First 
Crop  or  Ringleader — but  with  that  system  I 
do  not  now  agree.  We  sow  seeds  outdoors  in 
a  sheltered  position,  and  protect  and  encourage 
them  to  grow  when  they  appear  through  the 
ground  and  subsequently.  George  Potts,  Wood- 
coteside,   Epsom. 

Prevention  of  Corruption  Act,  1906.  — 

It  is  proverbial  that  onlookers  see  most  of  the 
game,  and  as  I  am  in  the  position  of  neither  giv- 
ing nor  receiving  secret  commission,  I  should  like 
to  contribute  a  few  remarks,  since,  with  your 
usual  impartiality,  you  are  publishing  letters  on 
both  sides  of  this  question.  First,  I  wish  to  say  I 
am  convinced  that  the  general  public  recognises 
the  gardener  to  be  what  he  undoubtedly  is,  viz., 
a  hardworking,  honest,  simple  fellow — attributes 
which,  be  the  reason  what  it  may,  are  shared 
by  most  of  those  who  pass  their  lives  in  daily 
companionship  with  Mother  Earth,  If  the 
average  gardener  were  told  that  he  would  sell 
his  honesty  for  a  small  commission  on  orders 
he  would  be  sincerely  indignant  at  such  an  im- 
putation. At  the  same  time,  one  is  bound  to 
recognise  that  the  giving  of  commission  secretly 
is  a  practice  which  may  unconsciously  influence 
the  judgment  of  the  receiver  more  than  he  him- 
self suspects,  and,  in  any  case,  may,  by  the 
mere  temptation  of  the  thing,  tend  to  increase 
the  number  of  black  sheep  which  are  to  be 
found  in  every  fold.  Secondly,  it  is  correct  that 
this  new  Act  aims  impartially  at  secret  com- 
missions in  every  trade.  It  affects  equally  the 
coachman,  the  gardener,  the  chauffeur,  and  the 
business  manager ;  indeed,  all  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  buying  goods  for  their 
employers,  including  such  a  person,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  managing  director  of  one  very 
large  trading  concern  (of  whom  I  heard  re- 
cently) who  draws  a  secret  commission  of 
several  hundreds  a  year  from  certain  coal  com- 
panies. Thirdlv,  it  is  useless,  from  the  purely 
practical  point  of  view,  to  discuss  whether  the 
intentions  of  the  gardener  who  accepts  secret 
commissions  are  honest  or  not.  It  simply  does 
not  matter.  The  really  vital  question  is  what 
view  the  judges  will  take  in  case  of  prosecution, 
and  as  Sir  E.  Fry  was  for  many  years  a  judge, 
his  letter  at  least  shows  what  amount  of  mercy 
the  judges  will  extend  towards  any  unfortunate 
offender  who  comes  before  them.  Lastly,  I  do 
hope  that  the  gardener,  for  his  own  sake,  will 
not  put  his  head  into  a  noose  from  which  there 
can  be  no  withdrawal.  I  suppose  that  those 
nurserymen  or  seedsmen  who  decide  to  run  the 
risk  will  not  pay  the  secret  commission  them- 
selves, but  will  entrust  that  dangerous  duty  to 
some  unfortunate  representative,  and  when 
things  begin  to  leak  out,  as  they  always  do  in 
this  world,  what  will  happen?  Let  the  gardener 
study  human  nature  (or  at  least  remember  what 
one  reads  almost  every  week  in  the  daily  papers) 
and  draw  his  own  conclusions.  The  represent- 
ative's first  thought  will  naturally  be  to  save 
himself,  and  the  usual  way  to  do  that  is  to 
"turn  King's  evidence"  and  give  information 
against  the  other  guilty  person  in  return  for  a 
free  pardon  for  one's-self.  The  gardener,  in  his 
simplicity  and  loyalty  will  not  think  of  doing 
anything  of  this  sort,  and  so  he  will  inevitably 
be  made  the  scapegoat,  and  be  left  to  bear  the 
odium  of  prosecution,  while  the  tradesman's  re- 
presentative goes  free.  The  trap  is  obvious. 
Onlooker. 

Having  had  over  50  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  gardener,  I  read  with  much  interest 
Sir  E.  Fry's  letter  on  p.  439,  Vol.  xlii.,  and  those 
that  have  been  written  since  in  these  columns 
on  the  same  subject.  On  reading  the  first- 
named  letter,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
writer,    from    long    experience    of    wrongdoers, 


was  naturally  influenced  in  his  view  of  the 
actions  of  gardeners  in  this  matter.  In  saying 
this,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  defend  the  prin- 
ciple of  offering  or  taking  what  are  termed  dis- 
counts on  business  done  by  the  employee  for  his 
employer.  It  is  no  secret  that  employers  gener- 
ally have  long  known  there  were  such  gifts,  and 
have  made  their  arrangements  with  their  gar- 
deners in  accordance  with  that  knowledge,  tak- 
ing care  to  rate  these  gifts  at  a  much  higher 
scale  than  in  practice  they  ever  reached.  I 
know  as  a  fact  that  the  leading  indoor  servants 
and  gamekeepers  in  gentlemen's  places  have  on 
the  average  received  far  larger  sums  as  "  gifts  " 
from  their  employers'  guests  than  gardeners 
have  from  any  outside  source.  All  the  same, 
these  said  employees  were  paid  their  salaries  or 
wages  as  agreed  upon  when  entering  their 
several  services.  However,  it  is  the  future  we 
have  to  face  not  the  past.  What  I  should  like 
to  see  done  is  the  whole  thing  abolished.  Gar. 
deners  will  never  take  the  position  their  general 
intelligence  and  responsibility  entitles  them  to 
as  citizens  until  this  is  effected.  The  motto  "  I 
serve "  need  be  no  more  derogatory 
in  their  case  than  in  that  of  a  judge 
of  a  High  Court  or  any  other  posi- 
tion in  life.  To  those  who  have  reasonable  em- 
ployers, I  would  say,  take  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  the  subject  before  them,  and 
ask  for  a  more  fitting  salary  than  has  hitherto 
been  paid,  on  the  understanding  that  no  gifts  in 
any  shape  will  be  accepted.  To  employers  I 
would  say  :  put  into  practice  the  words  many  of 
them  profess  to  believe  in,  viz.,  "Lead  us  not 
into  temptation,"  by  paying  their  gardeners  a 
reasonable  wage  according  to  the  skill  and  re- 
sponsibility required  of  them.  To  gardeners 
generally  I  would  add :  try  hard  to  become 
members  of  or  subscribers  to  one  or  all  of  the 
well-known  and  well-managed  societies,  begun 
and  carried  out  for  their  benefit,  viz.,  1'nited 
Horticultural  Benefit  Society,  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  Royal  Gardeners'  Or- 
phan Fund,  and  British  Gardeners'  Association. 
Allow  me  to  quote  an  extract  from  a  well-known 
gardener  in  the  south,  received  the  day  before  I 
saw  Sir  E.  Fry's  letter.  He  said  :  "  There  is  an 
awful  stir  and  bother  amongst  the  trade  and  gar- 
deners hereabouts,  circulars  and  letters  are  flying 
about  respecting  discount,  some  saying  they  are 
sorry  and  some  the  opposite.  Oh,  the  rotten- 
ness of  the  whole  thing!"  //.  /.  Clayton, 
Wharf c  Bank,  Vlleskclf,  York. 

W.  remarks  on  p.  44  that  gardeners  are 

not  taking  Sir  Edward  Fry's  letter  on  this  subject 
in  the  best  spirit.  Allow  me  to  inform  W.  that  we 
who  have  been  traduced  in  the  letter  in  question 
are  much  the  best  judges  as  to  how  the  letter 
should  be  regarded.  Our  employers  are  given 
quite  a  wrong  impression  about  our  "  honesty  and 
morality."  One  thing  which  has  surprised  me  in 
this  correspondence  is  the  curious  fact  that  some- 
one informs  us  nearly  every  week  that  the  Act 
applies  to  others  besides  gardeners  and  seedsmen. 
Let  me  inform  all  such  that  we  understand  this 
perfectly — even  gardeners  read  newspapers  ;  but 
it  will  be  quite  soon  enough  for  us  to  defend 
engineers,  &c,  when  they  have  been  attacked. 
Looker-on. 

Some  of  the  facts  stated  in  Sir  Edward 

Fry's  letter  on  this  subject,  which  appeared  in 
your  columns  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  e  been  adversely 
criticised  by  correspondents,  some  of  whom  occupy 
head  gardeners'  positions  and  no  doubt  are  men  of 
integrity,  who  make  the  best  interests  of  their 
employers  their  first  consideration.  But  surely  we 
are  not  expected  by  their  arguments  to  be  con- 
vinced that  there  are  no  black  sheep  in  the 
gardening  ranks,  or  that  there  are  no  unscrupulous 
members  in  the  seed  and  nursery  trade.  I  mas- 
say  here  that,  taking  gardeners  and  the  seed  and 
nursery  trade  together,  compared  with  any  other 
class  of  traders  and  their  customers,  they  will 
compare  fasourably  so  far  as  men  of  integrity  and 
straight  dealing  are  concerned.  But  having  had 
an  experience  of  12  years  or  more  as  head  gardener 
and  26  years  as  nurseryman,  I  regard  the  Act  as 
extremely  necessary.  Some  of  your  correspon- 
dent have  mentioned  that  gardeners'  remunera- 
tion is  small;  but  better  be  poor  than  dishonest. 
These  remarks  are  not  intended  in  any  sense  what- 
ever to  make  an  indictment  against  the  trade  or 
their  customers,  but  rather  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  in  the  interests  of  the  honest  trader  and 
customer,  and  as  a  preventive  of  the  unscrupulous 


dealings  of  the  dishonest,  the  Act  was  a  necessity. 
Nurseryman.  [This  correspondence  must  now 
cease. — Ed.] 

The  Proposed   Vegetable    Exhibition. — 

Considering  the  national  importance  of  the 
Potato  and  its  value  as  a  food  product  to  the 
civilised  world,  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  Onlooker, 
on  p.  43,  was  quite  justified  when  he  stated 
that  few  except  those  interested  will  regret  the 
disappearance  of  the  Potato  Society.  He  asks 
any  of  its  late  supporters  of  what  value  was  it 
in  furthering  Potato  culture  among  the  masses? 
Certainly,  Onlooker  is  justified  in  asking  stub  a 
question.  As  one  of  those  supporters,  I  may  say 
distinctly  that  the  Society  did  do  useful  work  in 
many  ways  other  than  in  the  promoting  of  an 
annual  show,  as  Onlooker  can  easily  see  if  he 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  up  the  reports  in 
relation  to  the  Society.  No  doubt  five  or  six 
varieties  would  be  ample  in  Onlooker's  locality, 
but  I  doubt  very  much  if  those  same  varieties, 
which  in  his  opinion  are  the  best,  would  be  as 
popular  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and, 
again,  are  his  five  or  six  popular  sorts  of  to-day 
likely  to  be  so  in  a  very  few  years'  time?  Few 
things  deteriorate  in  the  vegetable  world  sooner 
than  varieties  of  Potatos.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  a  stimulus  for  the  encouragement  and  produi  - 
tion  of  new  sorts.  I  do  not,  of  course,  pn 
that  all  the  varieties  staged  at  an  exhibition  are 
of  value  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but 
they  are  all  interesting,  and  possibly  mans  of 
those  having  little  commercial  value  are  useful 
for  crossing  purposes.  Then,  as  to  the  wrong 
naming  or  using  one  variety  for  several  names. 
I  do  not  say  this  has  never  been  done,  but  as 
one  of  the  judges  at  the  late  Potato  Show,  in 
which  there  was  a  good  competition,  my  col- 
leagues and  self  gave  this  matter  our  most  careful 
consideration,  and  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to 
say  that  the  large  and  important  collections  were 
not  only  distinct,  but  true  to  name.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  in  nearly  every  special  society,  I 
care  not  whether  it  be  fruit,  flowers,  or  vege- 
tables, there  are  varieties  placed  before  the 
public  which  are  of  little  value  from  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  but  are,  nevertheless,  beauti- 
ful and  interesting?  It  is  merely  prophecy  for 
Onlooker  to  say  that  should  a  vegetable  society  be 
promoted,  as  suggested  by  A.  D.,  it  would  meet 
with  the  same  fate  as  the  Potato  Society.  I  am 
not  so  certain  as  to  this.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  there  is  ample  room  for  such  a 
society  if  properly  organised,  one  that  could 
offer  good  prizes  and  hold  its  exhibition  at  the 
right  time  of  year.  Onlooker  says  that  vegetables 
are  given  a  prominent  place  at  nearly  all  our 
shows,  but  that  the  visitors  are  little  interested 
in  them.  This  is  not  my  experience.  If  Onlooker 
is  a  judge  at  our  shows,  and  probably  he  is, 
let  him  make  an  example  of  those  who  stage 
specimens  wrongly  named  and  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  schedule.  If  he  knows  that  this 
practice  is  carried  on  to  the  extent  he  describes, 
surely  he  would  thus  be  doing  the  general  public 
a  great   service.     E.   Beckett. 

Onlooker's   grounds    for    objecting    to 

the  proposed  vegetable  exhibition  are  hardly 
logical,  as  pressed  to  a  conclusion  they  would 
equally  weigh  against  having  any  shows  at 
all.  If  vegetables  are  well  provided  for  at 
provincial  shows,  it  is  idle  to  assume  that 
they  are  so  in  London,  the  place  of  all  others 
where  it  is  needed  to  show  the  vast  population 
what  good  vegetables  are.  We  have  scores  ol 
plant  and  cut  flower  shows,  but  only  one  show 
devoted  to  that  most  important  food  product — fruit, 
and  not  one  to  vegetables.  Everything  for  the 
ornamental  and  trivial,  nothing  for  the  essential 
and  economic  !  But  if  it  be  useless  or  needless  to 
encourage  vegetable  culture  by  shows,  is  it  not 
equally  uselesu  to  encourage  plants,  flowers,  Roses, 
Carnations,  Dahlias,  Auriculas,  Chrysanthemums, 
Sweet  Peas,  and  other  flowers  with  the  aid  of 
exhibitions?  This  description  of  argument  or 
objection  is  unreasonable.  As  human  food  cne 
good  Cauliflower  is  worth  fifty  ordinary  flowers, 
but  they  are  not  ornamental,  hence  they  are  to  be 
counted  as  vulgar.     AD. 

Flowering  of  Bamboos. — In  the  grounds 
of  which  I  have  charge  there  are  some  plants 
of  Bamboos  of  sorts.  They  have,  I  believe, 
been  planted  some  15  years  or  so,  in  strong, 
yellow  loam  at  the  back  of  a  herbaceous  border, 
and  have  done  well.  At  the  present  time  two 
or  three  of  them  are  about  15  feet  in  height,  and 
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have  been  much  admired  by  visitors  for  their 
healthy  and  bright  appearance.  Last  summer 
one  of  the  best  of  them  was  a  mass  of  flowers, 
but  it  is  now  losing  its  foliage,  leaving  only  bare 
canes.  I  am  told  that  they  always  die  after 
flowering,  and  am  anxious  to  know  if  this  is  so. 
S.  II.  T.  [Some  species  die,  but  you  have  not 
stated  which  species  has  suffered  in  your  gar- 
den. See  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Benn  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  September  5,  1903,  p.   169. 

Ononis  arvensis. — Mr.  C.  H.  Middleton 
observes  (Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January  18)  Ononis 
arvensis  (syn.  spinosa)  "succeeds  best  in  the  full 
sun.  .  .  .  and  seldom  thrives  in  over-moist, 
low  ground  and  damp,  shady  places."  My  experi- 
ence, as  a  result  of  growing  both  slips  and  seeds, 
under  a  hand  glass  in  a  soil  and  air  kept  per- 
petually wet,  was,  that  in  two  years  the  plants 
developed  no  spines  at  all,  and  passed  into  a 
form  closely  resembling  O.  repens.  G.  Henslow, 
Leamington. 


SOCIETIES. 


THE    HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

"  RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  PLANT 
BREEDING." 
January  14. — After  the  usual  monthly  dinner 
of  this  club  held  on  the  above  date,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Farmer,  F.R.S.,  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Bunyard  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  above 
subject,  with  special  reference  to  Mendel's  work, 
pointing  out  the  immense  advantage  which  the 
publication  of  the  Mendelian  experiments 
and  the  law  of  heredity  which  they  indicated 
had  given  to  selective  culture  of  every  kind,  the 
old-fashioned  guesswork  with  all  its  uncertainty 
and  consequent  loss  of  time  and  labour  being 
now  largely  replaced  by  the  knowledge  that, 
given  a  conjunction  of  certain  characters  by 
crossing  or  hybridising,  certain  definite  results 
were  practically  sure  to  appear  in  their  progeny. 
Mr.  Bunyard,  in  his  experiments,  had  followed 
Mendel's  example  by  selecting  the  Pea  tribe  as 
material,  and  found  the  results  fairly  confirma- 
tory ;  he  had,  however,  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  so-called  dominant  and  recessive  char- 
acters were  not  necessarily  of  a  distinct  nature. 
Taking  for  instance  wrinkled  and  round  Peas, 
or  white,  pink  or  blue  flowers,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  difference  was  merely  one  of 
development,  the  wrinkled  Peas  being  an  ad- 
vanced form  of  the  round,  while  as  regards 
colour  it  was  frequently  to  be  noted  that  the 
unopened  flower  buds  might  be  of  a  recessive 
tint,  and  the  dominant  tint  developing  gradually 
as  the  flowers  matured,  passing  from  white 
through  pink  to  bluish  tint  as  they  faded.  Mr. 
Bunyard  illustrated  his  remarks  in  a  very  clear 
manner  by  means  of  black  and  white  cardboard 
discs,  the  black  representing  dominant  and  the 
white,  recessive  characters,  each  of  which  was 
present  in  mixed  offspring  either  in  a  latent  or 
patent  form,  and  subsequently  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  F2  or  the  next  generation  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  law  of  chance  which  under- 
lies the  Mendelian  law.  Thus  if  200  wrinkled 
Peas,  for  instance,  be  thoroughly  mixed  with 
100  round  ones  in  a  bowl,  and  taken  out  in  pairs 
by  a  blindfolded  person,  these  pairs  would 
come  out  in  definite  ratios  of  round  and  round, 
wrinkled,  and  wrinkled  and  wrinkled,  precisely 
in  the  same  proportions  as  they  would  re- 
appear by  the  Mendelian  theory  and  experi- 
ments. This  indeed  is  the  logical  result  to  be 
expected  from  the  segregation  of  the  two  dif- 
ferent character  potencies  existing  both  in  the 
pollen  grains  and  in  the  .ovules  of  the  plants 
concerned.  In  the  subsequent  discussion,  in 
which  Dr.  Farmer,  Messrs.  Darbishire,  Bilney, 
Cuthbertson,  and  Druery  took  part,  the  value 
of  Mr.  Bunyard's  observations  was  fully  recog- 
nised, and  many  interesting  points  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  brought  forward,  Dr. 
Farmer  pointing  out  the  probable  extreme  com- 
plexity of  the  units  which  form  what  are  termed 
characters,  and  Mr.  Cuthbertson  adding  some 
interesting  remarks  about  his  own  experiments, 
citing  the  singular  fact  that  wrinkled  Peas  ap- 
peared to  be  correlated  with  lilac  or  purple 
flowers.  Mr.  Druery  considered  that  much  of 
the  literature  relating  to  the  Mendelian  prin- 
ciples ignored  to  too  great  an  extent  the  pos- 
sible disturbing  influence  of  the  spontaneous 
adoption    of    new    characters    due    to    sudden 


"  sporting,"  since  any  tendency  in  this  direction 
would  be  apt  to  upset  results  entirely. 

Mr.  Bilney  referred  to  hybrid  Orchids  as  evi- 
dencing in  the  first  generation  intermediate 
characters  on  very  diverse  lines,  which  on  Men- 
delian principles  should  not  be  the  case,  but 
Mr.  Bunyard  considered  that  such  cases  lay  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  Mendelian  experiments 
which  dealt  as  far  as  possible  with  known  pure 
forms.  Dr.  Farmer,  in  conclusion,  pointed 
out  the  great  value  of  such  meetings  in  bring- 
ing together  the  scientific  and  the  practical  man, 
each  being  thus  able  to  profit  by  the  knowledge 
of   the   other   to   the   mutual   benefit   of  both. 


LONDON   DAHLIA   UNION. 

January  15. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  Horticultural  Club 
Rooms  on  the  above  date,  Mr.  John  Green  pre- 
siding. The  secretary  having  read  the  report 
and  balance-sheet  for  the  year  ending  December 
31st,  1907,  it  was  unanimously  approved  and 
adopted. 

Extract  from  the  Report. 

Though  only  constituted  as  a  Society  in  1904  your 
Committee  are  gratified  to  report  that  the  result  of  the  year's 
working  has  been  of  a  most  satisfactory  nature. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  was  again  held  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  at  Regent's  Park.  It  was  gener- 
ally acknowledged  by  all  who  visited  the  show  to  be  the 
finest  yet  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  at  the  end  of  the  year's  work- 
ing the  Union  has  a  balance  of  assets  over  liabilities 
amounting  to  £11  6s.  8d.,  and  this  after  carrying  on  a  bolder 
propaganda  for  bringing  the  work  of  the  Union  before  the 
notice  of  the  Dahlia-loving  world. 

Your  Committee  are  at  present  unable  to  state  definitely 
the  place  and  date  of  the  Exhibition  for  1908.  They  are  at 
present  in  negotiation  with  the  various  authorities  in  regard 
to  same  and  will  decide  the  matter  as  early  as  possible. 

Mr.  John  Green  was  re-elected  president  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  the  retiring  members  of 
the  committee,  Messrs.  Caselton,  Cuthbertson, 
Gordon,  and  Mortimer  were  also  re-elected. 

The  following  officers  were  re-elected  :  Mr.  W. 
Stephens  (treasurer),  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  (secre- 
tary),  and   Mr.    R.    Ballantine   (auditor). 

It  was  decided  to  offer  two  Gold  ".Dean" 
Memorial  Medals  for  Pompon  Dahlias  in  1908, 
one  in  the  trade  section  and  the  other  for  ama- 
teurs. 

On  the  motion  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  W. 
Stephens,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  a  honora- 
rium of  £5  5s.  was  voted  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 
E.  F.  Hawes,  for  his  services  in  connection  with 
the  union  during  the  past  year. 

The  president,  Mr.  John  Green,  informed  the 
meeting  that  he  had  arranged  to  carry  out  a 
large  trial  of  Dahlias  in  all  classes  at  Dereham, 
during  the  present  year,  and  gave  the  members 
an  invitation  to  appoint  a  deputation  to  inspect 
and  report  upon  these  trials.  This  was  cor- 
dially accepted,  and  the  selection  left  to  the 
committee. 

It  was  also  resolved  to  hold  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  January  instead  of  December  as  formerly, 
and  that  in  future  all  meetings  be  held  on  Mon- 
day afternoons  at  3  p.m. 


SOCIETE  FRANCAISE  DHORTICUL- 
TURE  DE  LONDRES. 

ANNUAL    DINNER. 

January  18. — A  representative  gathering  of 
members  and  friends  took  place  on  the 
above  date  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  Regent  Street, 
to  celebrate  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  this  useful  and  flourishing  institu- 
tion. Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  occupied  the  chair, 
and  among  the  numerous  company  present  we 
noticed  Messrs.  Edward  Sherwood,  George 
Schneider,  M.  Lageat,  M.  Delanoue,  M.  Hugue- 
net  (editor  of  La  Clironique),  Messrs.  George 
Gordon,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  G.  J.  Ingram, 
J.  McKerchar,  W.  Howe,  T.  Bevan,  J.  II. 
Witty,  J.  Weathers,  E.  Such,  D.  Ingamells,  B. 
Wynne,    J.    Gaskill,    and    others. 

The  speech  of  the  evening  was  that  of  "  I. a 
Societe  Franchise  d'llorticulture  de  Londres," 
and  the  chairman,  in  the  most  cordial  manner, 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  invited  to  pre- 
side over  the  meeting.  He  had  many  pleasant 
recollections  of  France,  and  his  relations  with 
Frenchmen  had  alwavs  been  of  the  most  agree- 
able nature.  For  many  years  he  had  watched 
the  progress  of  the  society,  and  he  was  pleased 
to  find  that  it  now  numbered  700  members.     It 


had  therefore,  assumed  an  importance  beyond 
question.  He  was  proud  to.  think  that  the  young 
Frenchmen  who  came  to  this  country 
thought  they  could  learn  something  to 
their  advantage,  and  whatever  they  did 
learn  he  hoped  would  be  of  profit.  The 
rules  were  admirable  and  gave  every  satis- 
faction. He  found  that  although  his  firm  was 
included  among  the  life  members,  yet  he  him- 
self was  not,  and  he  would  take  it  as  an  honour 
if  they  would  accept  him  in  that  category.  Mr. 
Veitch  said  that  during  the  past  50  years  pro- 
gress in  horticulture  had  been  extraordinary. 
He  then  gave  some  interesting  details  concerning 
the  improvement  of  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Orchids, 
Caladiums,  Begonias,  &c,  rendering  homage  to 
the  efforts  of  French  growers  such  as  MM. 
Maron,  Bleu,  Lemoine,  and  Schneider,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  the  first  to  .raise  hybrid  Ferns. 
In  many  things,  said  the  chairman,  we  have 
obtained  much  from  France,  and  we  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  her  for  our  knowledge  in  various 
respects.  The  young  men  of  to-day  will  have  to 
step  into  the  places  of  their  elders,  and  it  will 
behove  them  to  use  their  opportunities  to  the 
best  advantage.  Competition  is  keen,  and  the 
chairman  of  last  year  reminded  them  that 
American  Apples  are  rapidly  invading  the 
markets  of  Europe.  To  keep  to  the  front  they 
would  have  to  study  horticulture  thoroughly  and 
to  work  hard.  He  hoped  they  would  bear  that 
in  mind,  or  they  would  not  succeed.  He  did 
not  believe  in  all  work,  but  it  must  be  work 
first,  and  when  that  is  done  they  could  then 
enjoy  pleasure.  He  was  glad  to  express  thanks 
for  much  kindness  received  in  France.  Fifty 
years  ago  he  was  there  with  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
who  were  kindness  itself,  and  the  same  might 
be  said  of  all  the  others  whose  nurseries  he 
visited  ;  especially  did  he  remember  Thibaut 
and  Kitleer,  Verdier,  Chantin,  Margottin,  and 
Truffaut.  He  was  glad  to  testify  that  round 
Orleans,  too,  he  was,  although  a  mere  youth, 
most  cordially  received,  and  he  had  never  for- 
gotten it.  Personally  he  would  always  be 
pleased  to  help  them  or  their  friends.  He  had 
pleasure  in  proposing  continued  and  increasing 
sui  i  ess  to  the  society,  coupled  with  the  name 
of  their  president,  Mr.  George  Schneider. 

Mr.  Schneider  replied,  thanking  Mr.  Veitch 
for  the  kind  words  he  had  used  to- 
wards France.  Mr.  Veitch's  kindness  to 
the  young  foreigners  in  his  employment 
was  proverbial.  The  visit  of  the  society  to  his 
residence  at  East  Burnham  would  not  be  easily 
forgotten,  nor  the  hospitality  that  their  chairman 
had  so  generously  offered  them  on  that  occasion. 
Owing  to  his  kindness  they  had  largely  been 
enabled  to  found  and  maintain  the  society,  hence 
he  had  a  double  claim  on  their  consideration  as 
chairman  that  evening.  The  success  of  the  so- 
ciety was  also  in  a  measure  due  to  those  English 
friends  and  supporters  who  find  employment  lor 
their  young  men,  who,  as  M.  Ph.  de  Vilmorin 
reminded  them  two  years  ago,  are  not  rivals  nor 
competitors,  but  pupils  who  come  to  learn  our 
language  and  methods,  and  return  home  there 
to  help  in  maintaining  the  good  relations  that 
have  always  existed  between  the  horticulturists 
of  the  two  countries.  "  Success  to  English 
Horticulture  "  was  then  proposed  by  Mr. 
Schneider. 

The  reply  came  from  Mr.  J.  McKerchar,  who 
explained  that  he  was  neither  English  nor 
French.  As  some  of  the  speeches  were  in 
French,  Mr.  McKerchar  hinted  that  he  could 
have  replied  in  a  language  that  probably  no  one 
present  could  have  understood.  If  this  were 
Gaelic,  our  reporter  is  grateful  for  his  forbear- 
ance. He  concluded  by  proposing  the  toast  of 
"  Past   Chairmen." 

Mr.  Harman  Payne,  one  of  the  oldest  English 
members  of  the  society,  replied.  He  regretted 
they  had  recently  lost  one  of  their  number  by 
death,  Mr.  Arnold  Moss.  Another  who  had  pro- 
mised to  be  there,  M.  Philippe  de  Vilmorin,  was 
detained  in  Paris  owing  to  the  serious  illness  of 
his  mother.  They  were  pleased,  however,  to  see 
several  others  present,  notably  Mr.  Bevan  and 
M.  Lageat.  All  the  past  presidents  were  glad 
to  hear  of  the  continued  progress  of  the  society, 
and  to  count  themselves  among  the  friends  of 
their  devoted  president,  Mr.  Schneider,  whose 
recent  decoration  by  the  French  Government 
was  a  proof  of  the  appreciation  of  his  services 
to  the  society  and  to  horticulture  generally.  In 
his   work    he    had    been    helped   by   his   brother 
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officers,  one  of  whom,  M.  Ripard,  had  kindly 
undertaken  the  floral  decoration  of  the  tables, 
for  which  their  thanks  were  due.  On  behalf  of 
the  officers,  M.  Ripard  replied. 

The  toast  of  "  The  Horticultural  Press,"  pro- 
posed by  the  last  speaker,  was  responded  to  by 
Mr.  George  Gordon,  and  M.  Lageat  having 
proposed  "The  Chairman,"  Mr.  Veitch,  in 
acknowledging  this  toast,  proposed  "  The  French 
Press."  The  editor  of  La  Ckronigue,  M. 
Huguenet,  alluded  to  the  forthcoming  Franco- 
British  Exhibition  and  the  gradual  drawing 
more  closely  together  of  the  two  nations. 


GARDENERS'    ROYAL    BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. 

January  23.  —  The  annual  meeting  of  this 
Institution  for  the  Election  of  Pensioners  is  being 
held  on  Thursday  afternoon  as  these  pages  are 
sent  to  press. 

RESULT    OF    ELECTION. 

There  were  52  candidates,  and  the  nineteen 
whose  names  are  given  below  were  successful  : — 

Number  of  Votes. 

3,671 
3,455 
3,307 
3,073 
2.972 
2,797 
■2,788 
2,633 
2,543 
2,535 
2,498 
2,496 
2,481 
2,452 
2,426 
2,360 
2,357 
2,338 
2,370 


James   Mack        

William    Cookson 
William    Swanborough 
George    H.     Green 
James   Chesher   ... 
William    Edwards 
Robert   McAdam... 
Mary   Manderson 
Euphemia  Clinging 

John  Stanton       

Nehemiah  Blandford 
George  Little 
Thomas  J.    Foote 
Ann  J.  Solman    ... 

William  Pooley 

Charles  Kinns 
Robert  Maher 
Alexander    Clark 
William  Moore 


In  addition,  the  following  candidates  were  elected 
by  the  general  meeting  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Executive  Committee  : 

Susan  Hale.  William  Jones. 

Owing  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Arthur  \V.  Sut- 
ton and  Mr.  George  Monro,  the  candidates, 
Thomas  Jones  and  Laura  Stockwell,  were 
granted  one  year's  pension  each. 


The  Surveyors  Institution. — The  next 
ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
January  27,  at  8  o'clock,  when  a  paper,  entitled 
"  Some  Urban  Land  Problems,"  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Crampton  (Fellow).  The  annual 
dinner  of  the  Institution  will  be  held  at  the  White- 
hall Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Wednesday, 
February  26,  at  7  o'clock  precisely. 


THE     WEATHER. 


1VI  ARKETS, 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  January  22. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.1 

Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia  (Mimosa), 
dozen  bunches 

Anemones  (capil- 
lare),  per  dozen 
bunches  

—  double  pink   ... 
Azalea,  white,  per 

dozen  bunches 

—  mollis,  per  bch. 
liouvardia,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Calla  aethiopica,  p. 
dozen  

—  Guernsey 
Camellias,  per  dz. 
Carnations,      per 

dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
various 

—  second  size    ... 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.      bunches 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 
blooms 

whrysanthem  u  m  s, 
best  specimen 
blooms,  per  dz. 

—  selected  blms., 
per  dozen 

—  medium,  doz. 
bunches 

Cyclamen,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Cypripediums,  per 

dozen  blooms.. 
Daffodils,  p.  bunch 

—  double 

—  Golden  Spur... 

—  H.  Irving 

—  Princeps 
Eucnaris      grandi- 

flora,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Euphorbia  Jacqui- 

niaeflora,     per 

bunch  

Freesias,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Gardenias,  perdoz. 

blooms 

Helleborus,  per  dz. 

blooms 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

per dz. bunches 

of  12  blooms  ... 
Lapagerias,  per  dz. 


THE    WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  J anuaiy  -V. 

Another  sudden  change  in  temperature.  The  first  three 
days  of  the  week  were  exceptionally  warm  for  the  middle  of 
January— usually  the  coldest  period  of  the  year,  but  since 
then  a  return  to  cold  weather  has  taken  place.  On  the 
warmest  day  the  temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen 
rose  to  53°,  or  about  12°  higher  than  is  seasonable,  whereas 
on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer  registered 
14^  of  frost.  The  ground  is  still  cold,  the  temperature 
at  2  feet  deep  being  1°,  and  at  1  foot  deep  2°,  colder  than  is 
seasonable.  There  has  been  no  rain  or  snow  worth 
mentioning  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  consequently  no 
measurable  quantity  of  rainwater  is  now  coming  through 
the  percolation  gauges.  The  sun  shone  on  an  a 
for  1  hour  47  minutes  a  day,  which  is  about  the  average 
duration  for  this  part  of  January.  On  four  days  no 
sunshine  at  all  was  recorded,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  on  one 
day  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  for  nearly  six  hours.  On 
the  first  three  days  the  wind  was  rather  high,  but  since  then 
calms  and  light  airs  have  alone  prevailed.  The  mean 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  5  per  cent. 
On  two  days  the  air  remained  saturated  with  moisture 
throughout  the  whole  day,  and  on  one  morning  there  was  a 
thick  fog.  The  Winter  Aconite  came  first  irto  flower  on  the 
20th,  which  is  its  average  date  for  the  previous  21  years,  but 
three  weeks  earlier  than  last  vear,  K.  M.,  Berkhamsted, 
January  22s  190S. 


s.d.  s.d. 
9  0-12  0 


2  0-50 
16-20 

3  0-40 

10-16 

6  0-80 

4  0-60 
2  6-40 
2  0-26 


2  0-30 
16-20 

9  0-12  0 

10  0-12  0 

3  0-50 


6  0-80 

2  0-26 

9  0-12  0 
0  9-10 
0  10-  1  3 
0  9-10 
0  9-10 


20-3  0 

16-20 

2  0-  :i  o 

3  0-60 
10-20 


6  0-10  0 
1  G-  2  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Lilac  (French),  per 

bunch 4  0-50 

Lilium  auratum  ...     2  0-30 

—  longiflorum    ...     2  0-40 

—  lancif  )li  u  in, 
r u  br  u  m  and 

album 2  0-26 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches    8  0-10  0 

—  extra  quality  ...  12  0-15  0 
Marguerites,  white, 

p.  dz.  bunches     4  0-60 

—  yellow,  per  dz. 
bunches  ...   3  0-40 

Narcissus,  paper 
white,  per  doz. 
bunches  ...     2  0-30 

—  Double  Roman    16-20 

—  Gloriosa         ...    2  0-30 

—  .>oleild'Or,per 

dozen  bunches  4  0-60 
Odontoglossum 

crispuiii,      per 

dozen  blooms  2  6-30 
I'  el  argon  in  ins, 

show,  per  dcz. 

bunches  ...     6  0-80 

—  Zonal,    double 

scarlet 9  0-12  0 

Poinsettias,  per  dz.  6  0-90 
Ranunculus,  p.  dz. 

bunches  ...  12  0-15  0 
Roses,  12  blooms, 

Niphetos        ...     2  0-40 

—  Bridesmaid   ...    3  0-60 

—  C.  Testout     ...    4  0-60 

—  Kai  serin  A. 
Victoria,      per 

dozen  blooms..    3  0-50 

—  Madame  Hoste    3  0-36 

—  C.Mermet      ...     3  0-60 

—  Liberty  ...     2  0-60 

—  Mad.  Chatenay  3  0-60 
Safrano    (French). 

per  dz.  bunches  9  0-12  0 
Spiraea,  p.  dz.bchs.  6  0-90 
l  tiberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms  ...    0  4-06 

—  on   stems,  per 

bunch 10-20 

Tulips,  per  dozen 

bunches         ...    8  0-12  0 

—  best  doubles...  2  0-26 
Violets,  p.  dz.bchs.     3  0-  3  0 

—  special   quality     2  6-   3  0 

—  Parmas,  p.  bch.    3  0-46 


Cut  Foliage, 

Adiantum  cunea- 
liim,  dz.  bchs. 

A  sparagus    plu- 

long 

trails,  per  doz. 

—  —       medium, 

bunch    ... 

—  Sprengeii 
Berberis,  per  doz 

bunches 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Fern,  English,  per 

dozen  bunches 

—  F'rench,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Galax  leaves,  per 
doz.  bunches... 


&c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Hardy    foliage 
6  0-90  (various),    per 

dozen  hunches     3  0-90 
Iris   fcetida    truiis, 
8  0-12  0  p.  dz.  bunches    5  0-60 

Ivy-leaves,  bronze    2  0-26 
10-20      —  long  trails  per 

0  6-10  bundle 09-16 

—  short    green, 
..     2  0-26  per  dz. bunches     16-26 

Moss,  per  gross  ...     4  0-50 
10-13    Myrtle      (English), 
16-20  small-leaved, 

doz.  bunches...    4  0-60 
2  0-30      —  French, per  dz. 

bunches  ...     10-16 

10-30    Pernettya.p.bunch    06-09 

Sniilax,  per  dozen 
2  0-26  trails    20-30 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Ampelopsis  Veit- 
clm,  per  dozen 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  p. 
dozen   

—  larger  

—  Moseri,  per  dz. 
Araucaria   excelsa, 

per  dozen 

Aspidistras,  green, 

per  dozen 

—  variegated,  per 
dozen  

Asparagus  plumo- 
sus  nanus,  doz. 

—  Sprengeri,    dz. 

—  tenuis  simus 
per  dozen 

Azalea  indica 
Begonia  Gloire  de 

Lorraine,  p.  dz. 
Callas,  per  dozen... 
Cinerarias,  per  dz. 
Chrysanthem  u  m  s, 

per  dozen 

—  best  disbudded 
Clematis,  per  doz. 


s.d.  s.d. 

6  0-80 

4  0-60 
9  0-12  0 
6  0-12  0 

12  0-30  0 

15  0-24  0 

30  0-42  0 

9  0-12  0 

8  0-10  0 

9  0-1-2  0 
30  0-42  0 

10  0-15  0 

10  0-12  0 
10  0-12  0 

9  0-12  0 
18  0  24  0 
8  0-90 


4  0- 
4  0- 


5  0 
50 


s.d.  s.d. 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Crotons,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  9  0-12  0 
Cyperus    alternifo- 

Hus,  dozen 

—  laxus,  per  doz. 
Daffodils,  per  doz. 

pots      

Dracaenas,  perdoz. 

Erica  gracilis,  doz.  10  0-15  0 

—  hyemalis.p.  dz.    '.' 

_  melanthera     ...  12  0-18  0 
Euonymus,  per  dz.     4  0-90 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 
per  100 

—  in     small     and 
large  60's      ... 

—  in  48's,  per  dz. 

—  in  32's,  perdz.  10  0-18  0 
Ficus  elastica,  dz.     8  0-10  0 

—  repens,  per  dz.  4  0-60 
Genistas,  per  doz.  10  0-12  0 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

per  dozen  pots  10  0-12  0 

—  Dutch 10  0-12  0 


9  0-12  0 
9  0-24  0 


8  0-12  0 


12  0-20  0 
4  0-10  0 


Plants  in  Pots,  Sc:  Averag 
s.d.  s.d. 
Kentia      Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 

—  Fosteriana.per 

dozen 18  0-30  0 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-18  0 
Lilium    1  o  n  gi- 

florum,  per  dz.  21  0-25  0 

—  lancif  o  Hum, 

per  dozen      ...  18  0-24  0 


i  Wholesale  Prices  (Comtd.) 

s  d.  s.d. 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen 
Poinsettias,      per 

dozen  

Selaginella,  perdz. 
Solanums,  per  doz. 
Spiraea  japonica,  p. 

dozen  


18  0-30  0 

A  0~  8  0 

&  0-10  0 
4  0-60 
6  0-12  0 


9  0-15  0 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples    (English), 
per  bushel : 

—  Wellington    ... 

—  Newton  Won- 
der        

Bramley'sSeed- 
ling      

—  King  Pippins... 

—  Blenheim  Pip- 
pin         

Nova  Scotian, 
per  barrel  : 

—  Ribston  Pippin 

—  Gloria     Mundi 

—  King's 

—  Russets 

—  Greenings 
Canadian,  per 
barrel : 

—  Northern  Spy.. 

—  King  of  the 
Pippins 

—  Baldwin 

—  N.  Greening... 

—  Russets 
Californian : 

—  Newtowns,  per 
box       

—  "0  r  e  g  o  n" 
Newtowns,  per 
box       

Apricots  (Cape),  p. 

box       

Avocado  Pears,  per 

dozen  

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  No.  2  Canary  . 

—  No.  1         „     ... 

—  Extra        ,,     ... 

—  Giants      ,,     ... 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cranberries,  p.case 
"  Custard"    Apple 

(Anona)  perdoz. 
Dates  (Tunis),  doz. 

boxes  

Grape    Fruit,    case 
Grapes    (En 

—  Alicante, perlb. 

—  Gros  Colmar, 
per  lb. 


s.d.  s.d. 

8  0-12  0 

7  0-80 

7  0-90 
4  6-60 

6  0-80 


14  0-16  0 

15  0-16  0 

13  0-15  0 
18  6-20  0 

14  0-16  0 


18  0-19  0 

15  0-17  0 

16  0-18  0 
20  0-21  0 

19  0-21  0 


8  0-10  0 

14  0-16  0 
10-30 

4  0-12  0 

7  0    — 
80    — 

10  0    — 

11  0-15  0 

5  0-56 
0  9-13 

8  6-90 

4  0-14  0 

4  0-48 

7  0-12  0 

0  8-19 
0  9-20 


Grapes,  English 
Muscats,  p.  lb. 

—  Belgian  Gros 
Colmar.  per  lb. 

—  Almeria,  barrel 
Lemons  : 

—  Malaga,  case... 

—  Messina,    case 

—  Naples,  p.  case 
Lychees,  per  box... 
Mandarines,     per 

box       

Mangos,  per  doz. 

Nectarines  (Cape), 
per  box 

Nuts,  Cobs  (Eng- 
lish), per  lb.  ... 

—  Walnuts,     per 

bag      

—  Almonds,    bag 

—  Brazils,  new, 
perewt. 

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag       

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100 
Chestnuts  : 

—  Italian,  per  bag 

—  Redon,  per  bag 
Oranges  (Jamaican) 

per  case 

—  Almeria,  case.. 

—  Valencia,   case 

—  Denia,  p.  case 

—  Jaffas,  per  box 

—  Cal  if  ornian 
Navels,  p.  case 

Peaches  (C  ape), 
per  box 

Pears  (English), 
Catillac,  per 
bushel 

—  Easter  Beurre\ 
per  dozen 

—  Cape,   per  box 

—  Catillac,  Dutch 
per  basket 

—  per  barrel 

—  French,  p. crate 

—  Winter  Nelis, 
per  box 

Pineapples,  each ... 
Plums  (Cape),  box 


«.d.  s.d. 

4  0-70 

0  8-10 
10  0-16  0 

10  0-13  0 

8  0-14  0 
15  0-22  0 
0  10-  1  0 

0  6-10 
4  0-80 

7  0-10  0 

0  4    — 

7  6-86 
42  6    — 

60  0-65  0 

32  6    — 

11  0-16  0 

20  0-21  0 

10  0-12  0 

7  6-90 

9  0-10  6 
9  0-17  0 

12  0-24  0 
9  0-10  0 

11  0-14  0 
7  0-12  0 


5  0-60 
4  0-50 

26  - 
10  0  — 
8  6-90 

16  0-18  0 
19-40 
4  0-60 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 


2  0-30 


4  0-46 
0  7-08 


Artichokes(French) 

per  dozen      .'.. 
Asparagus,      Paris 

Green,    bundle 

—  Sprue,    bundle 
Beans,  French,  per 

packet  ...  0  10-  1  2 

—  Broad  (French), 

per  pad  ...     3  0-33 

—  Guernsey.p.lb.    2  6-30 

—  Madeira,      per 

basket 2  6-40 

Beetroot, per  bushel   13-16 
Brussel      Sprouts, 

per  $  sieve    ... 
Cabbages,  per  doz. 

—  Greens,  p.  bag 

—  red,  per  dozen 

—  Savoys,    per 
tally      

Carrots    (English), 

—  washed,  p.  bag 

—  French    I 
per  pad 

Cauliflowers,  p.  dz. 

—  per  tally 

—  Italian,    basket 
Celeriac    (French), 

per  dozen 
Celery,  washed,  per 

dozen  

Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Chow  Chow   (Sec- 

hium  edule),p. 

dozen  ... 
Cucumbers,  perdz. 
Endive,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,     for- 
eign, per  doz. 

bundles 
Leeks,  12  bundles 
Lettuce     (French), 

per  dozen 


13-16 

0  6-09 
10-13 

2  U     - 

3  0-36 
2  6     ■ 

2  9-33 

2  0     2  6 
7  0-10  0 

3  9-43 

16-20 

0  8-0  10 
0  2A-  0  3 


3  0    — 

8  0-90 
16-20 


8  0-90 
10-16 


0  9-12 


d.  s.d. 


Lettuces,      Cos 

(French),     per 

dozen  ... 
Mint,  doz.  bunches 
M  ushrooms(house) 

Eer  lb 
uttons.per  lb.  0  10-  1  0 

—  "Broilers' 'p.lb.    0  7-08 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun. 
Onions    (Spanish), 

per  case        ...     5  0-56 

—  Dutch,  per  bag     4  0     — 

—  pickling,     per 

bushel 2  0-26 

Parsley, I2bunches     16-19 

—  per  *  bushel...     10-16 
Potatos     (French), 

new,  per  lb.  ...    0  2i  — 
Teneriffe,  cwt.  13  0-14  0 


3  0-  10 

0  9-10 


0  9-0  10 


10-16 


—  Algerian,    cwt. 
Rhubarb  (English), 

dozen  bundles 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Seakale,  per  dozen 

punnets 
Spinach,     French, 

per  crate 
Tomatos,  selected, 

per  dozen  lbs. 

—  small  selected, 
per  dozen  lbs. 

—  Teneriffe,  per 
bundle  of  four 
boxes  

Turnips  (English), 
doz.  bunches... 

—  per  bag 
Watercress,      per 

doz.  bunches  .. 


20  0    — 


36    - 
10  0-12  0 
6  0-66 
2  6-36 
2  3-26 

9  0-13  0 

2  0-26 
2  6    - 

0  4-06 


Remarks. — Large  consignments  of  Apples  have 
arrived  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  this  week,  con- 
sequently prices  for  most  varieties  are  considerably 
lower.  There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  demand 
for  English  Grapes,  and  prices  are  generally  dearer. 
Oranges  are  scarcer,  especially  of  the  finest  quality 
from  Denia  and  California.  Bananas  that  have  not 
been  frosted  are  selling  well.  The  trade  for  Cauli- 
flowers continues  to  be  good.  Tomatos  from  Teneriffe 
are  now  showing  signs  of  "  waste,"  with  the  result 
that  '  sound  "  packages  are  dearer.  P.  L.,  Covcnt 
Garden,   January  22,   lyoS. 
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Potatos. 
Kents:  Up-to-Dale,  100s.  to  110s. ;  British  Queen,  100s.  to 
105-  ;  Scottish  Triumph,  100s.  to  105s.  per  ton.  Lincolns  : 
Up-to-Date,  100s. to  115s.;  Up-to-Date  (Blackland), 90s.  to  95s.; 
British  Queen,  95s.  to  105s. ;  Sir  Jno.  Llewelyn,  90s.  to  100s.  ; 
Roval  Kidney,  85s.  to  95s.;  Evergood,  85s.  to  95s.; 
Mrincrop,  110s.  to  115s.  per  ton.  Dunbar:  Up-to-Date, 
120s.;  Maincrop,  130s.  per  ton.  German  :  Up-to-Date, 4s. 6d. 
to  Is.  9d.  ;  Magnum  Bonum,  4s.  6d.  ;  Imperator,  3s.  9d.  to  4s. 
per  bag.  Dutch:  Up-to-Date,  4s.  3d.  to  4s.  6d. ;  Magnum 
Bonum,  4s.  3d. ;  Imperators  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  per  bag.  Trade  is 
quiet,  with  much  heavier  arrivals.  In  consequence  prices 
F..J.  Newborn,  Covcnt  Garden  and  St.  Patictas, 
January  -V,  1908. 

COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

The  mild  weather  on  Monday  tempted  some  growers 
to  send  to  the  market  Cinerarias  and  other  tender 
plants,  but  io  degrees  of  frost  were  recorded  on  Tues- 
day morning,  and  this  checked  the  trade  for  such  plants. 
Indian  Azaleas  are  now  a  prominent  feature,  and  are 
very  good  as  received  from  several  growers.  Genistas 
are  fairly  well  flowered.  Erica  hyemalis  holds  out  well, 
but  is  not  quite  so  good  as  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago.  E. 
gracilis  and  the  tall  pyramidal  plants  of  E.  melanthera 
are  well  flowered.  Lilium  lancifolium  rubrum  in  pots  is 
very  good  ;  L.  longiflorum  is  scarce.  Daffodils  Golden 
Spur  and  Telamonius  plenus  (Double  Van  Sion)  are  now 
plentiful.  Spiraea  japonica  and  S.  Astilboides  flori- 
bunda  from  retarded  crowns  are  well  flowered. 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  not  quite  so  plentiful 
just  now.  Cyclamen  are  being  sent  by  several  growers, 
but  the  quality  is  variable.  Marguerites  are  not  quite 
so  abundant.  'Dutch  Hyacinths  in  white,  pink,  and  pale 
blue  shades  are  plentiful  ;  all  are  now  grown  with  three 
bulbs  in  each  pot.  Roman  Hyacinths  are  very  good. 
Tulips  in  boxes,  in  all  colours  are  excellent  this  season. 
Ferns  are  well  supplied  in  all  sizes.  A.  Sieboldii  and  the 
variety  Moseri  are  plentiful  in  well-matured  plants,  but 
seme  with  soft  new  leaves  are  seen  ;  these  do  not 
withstand  the  cold.  Many  imported  plants  of  Draca;na 
australis  are  present. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Daffodils  are  now  coming  from  various  sources.  The 
English-grown  flowers  of  Golden  Spur,  Henry  Irving, 
and  Double  Van  Sions  are  very  good.  Prices  are  main- 
tained fairly  well.  Tulips  being  over-abundant,  the 
prices  have  fallen.  Couronne  d'Or  is  very  fine  from 
several  growers.  This  Tulip  sells  at  better  prices  than 
almost  any  other  variety.  Tournesols  are  very  good. 
Most  of  the  single  varieties  now  seen  have  fairly  long 
stems,  but  others  have  short  ones,  and  these  latter  are 
offered  at  low  prices.  Liliums  vary  but  little:  flowers  of 
the  best  quality  are  not  over  plentiful.  Prices  for 
Carnations  are  lower.  Chrysanthemums  are  holding  out 
well,  and  are  now  making  good  prices.  Roses  are 
rather  more  plentiful.  Catharine  Mermet  and  Brides- 
maid are  the  best  pink  varieties  at  the  present.  Callas 
have  been  selling  at  prices  varying  from  as.  to  7s.  per 
dozen.  Imported  flowers  have  fallen  off  a  little.  Good 
paper-white  Narcissus  have  increased  in  price  to  3s. 
per  dozen  bunches,  and  Soleil  d'Or,  to  as.  or  6s.  Mimosa 
(the  true  Acacia  dealbata)  is  now  very  fine.  A.  H., 
Covtnt    Garden  Market,   Wednesday.  January  22,  100S. 


TRADE  NOTICE. 


Mr.  H.  Jenkins,  for  the  past  8  years  Gardenerand  Steward 
to  F.  Raines,  Esq.,  Southmoor,  Acaster  Malbis,  York., 
has  been  appointed  Nursery  Manager  to  Messrs.  Michie 
&  Co.,  Alnwick. 


ENQUIRY. 

Spotied  Aspidistra.  — I  have  seen  an  Aspidistra 
with  ordinary  green  leaves,  except  that  they  are 
spotted  with  creamy-white  spots  not  much  larger 
than  a  pin's  head.  Some  leaves  are  variegated  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  the  majority  are  spotted; 
otherwise  the  plants,  of  which  there  are  four,  are 
perfectly  similar  to  the  type.  The  plants  have 
been  under  the  cultivator's  observation  for  seven 
years.     Is  this  variety  rare  ?     T.  C. 


Correspondent 


Apple  :    II'.  P.    The  injury  has  every  appearance  of 
being  the  result  of  frost. 

CODI.-EUMS     (C'ROTONS)     LOSING     THEIR     LEAVES: 

.4.  E.  Without  knowing  the  exact  cultural  con- 
ditions, it  is  difficult  to  advise  you  in  this 
matter.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  plants 
are  suffering  from  a  check,  and  this  may  have 
been  brought  about  by  a  variety  of  causes, 
such  as  too  little  atmospheric  warmth,  an  over, 
dose  of  manure,  sulphurous  fumes  from  the 
stokhole,  dryness  at  the  roots,  &c.  A  healthy 
Croton  requires  much  water,  and  if  extra  fir- 
ing has  to  be  done  to  keep  up  the  necessary 
degree  of  heat  the  plants  should  be  examined 
daily.     As  you  cannot  replace  the  leaves,  the 


plants  should  be  cut  back  and  the  roots  kept 
rather  drier  until  new  growth  appears,  after 
which  time,  if  given  good  cultivation,  they 
will  soon  form  decorative  plants.  Crotons  re- 
quire a  minimum  atmospheric  temperature  of 
60°  all  through  the  winter. 

Creosote  :  /.  G.  F.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
your  letter  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  fumes 
from  the  blocks  to  enter  the  house,  but  this 
matter  you  must  determine  for  yourself.  If  they 
could  escape  into  the  house,  and  the  blocks 
have  been  recently  been  creosoted,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  the  plants  would  suffer.  It 
would  be  wise  to  employ  blocks  that  were 
creosoted  some  months  ago. 

Grafting  of  Plum  Trees  :  A  Twenty  Years' 
Readei .  If  the  weather  is  not  frosty  you  may 
head  your  Plum  trees  back  at  once,  for  if  left 
until  the  sap  commences  to  rise  they  would 
bleed  in  consequence.  If  you  saw  off  the  tops 
cut  the  part  over  afterwards  with  a  sharp  knife. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  cutting  the  scions  ;  it  is 
a  much  better  plan  to  do  this  early  than  to  leave 
them  until  they  are  required,  when  probably 
the  buds  would  have  started  growth  ;  the  conse- 
quent check  then  given  them  might  entail  their 
loss.  In  selecting  grafts  secure  good,  firm  shoots, 
and  lay  them  in  the  ground  about  9  inches  deep 
in  the  manner  you  would  plant  a  cutting,  treading 
the  soil  firmly  about  them  to  exclude  air.  The 
best  method  of  grafting  your  trees  would  be 
that  known  as  "crown"  or  "  rind  "  grafting, 
and  illustrations  of  this  method  have  often  been 
given  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  The  operation 
should  be  commenced  when  the  sap  is  found  to 
be  rising,  and  such  branches  as  were  previously 
shortened  back  to  within  18  inches  to  2  feet  of 
the  main  stem,  if  measuring  6  inches  or  more 
in  diameter  may  have  three  grafts  placed  on 
each.  Commence  by  making  a  longitudinal  cut 
with  the  point  of  the  knife  down  the  bark  about 
3  inches  to  4  inches  long  ;  this  length  gives  the 
branches  more  power  to  withstand  wind,  &c  , 
than  a  shorter  graft.  Next  take  the  graft,  which 
should  be  about  7  inches  long,  and  cut  it  in 
an  oblique  manner  and  the  same  length  as  the 
longitudinal  cut  in  the  bark.  By  gently  easing 
up  the  bark  on  the  stock  with  the  knife  the 
graft  may  be  pushed  down  into  position, 
and  should  then  be  tightly  bound  with  raffia  or 
soft  twine,  and  covered  over  either  with 
clay  or  grafting  wax,  so  as  to  effectually  prevent 
the  entrance  of  air.  It  is  advisable  to  place 
moss  over  the  clay,  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  so  dry  as  to  crack  and  fall.  The  best 
kind  of  clay  is  that  which  has  been  ground  up  at  a 
brick  yard.  With  each  barrow  load  of  clay  mix 
one  bucketful  of  fresh  cow  manure.  There  is  a 
book,  translated  from  the  French  of  De  Breuil, 
which  treats  fully  on  the  process  of  grafting,  and 
may  be  had  from  our  publishing  department, 
price  3s.  8Jd  ,  post  free. 

Honeycomb  :  T.  G.  71.  There  is  nothing  abnor- 
mal about  the  colour  of  the  sample  comb. 
The  scent  is  unusual,  but  may  be  caused  by 
the  peculiar  aroma  of  the  nectar  gathered.  It 
would  have  been  better  had  a  sample  of  the 
honey  been  sent  in  the  comb.  Pieces  of  comb 
are  often  built  in  spaces  similar  in  shape  to 
those  received.  We  should  think  you  are 
labouring  under  a  mistake  about  the  amount 
of  wax  a  hive  ought  to  contain,  for  there  is 
not  more  than  a  pound  to  be  obtained  from 
10  frames  of  comb.  You  ought  not  to  have 
opened  the  hive  at  all  since  the  beginning  of 
October  ;  by  so  doing  you  have  allowed  heat  to 
escape,  and  the  bees  have  probably  died  from 
exposure  to  cold.  They  are  naturally  in  a  con- 
dition similar  to  that  you  describe.  If  the 
bees  were  not  fed  sufficiently  to  nourish 
them  through  the  winter,  that  is,  with  syrup, 
they  should  have  been  given  candy,  and  made 
quite  snug  and  left  alone.  No  honey  should 
have  been  taken  from  the  hive.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  disease,  but,  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  wash  the  hive  well  with  a  disin- 
fectant and  expose  it  to  the  atmosphere  before 
using  it  again. 

Irises  ;  C.  Day.  The  position  you  describe  would 
answer  very  well  for  Iris  Kaempferi,  this  species 
succeeding  best  when  treated  as  marsh  or  semi- 
aquatic  plants.  Slight  shade  should  be  afforded 
the  flowers  by  trees  or  bushes,  because  the  large 
outer  segments  of  the  flowers  are  not  capable  of 


withstanding  the  hot  sun  for  a  long  period.  A 
variety  with  deep  blue  flowers  is  Blue  Bird,  and 
if  you  require  a  combination  of  blue  and  yellow 
in  one  flower,  Charmer  may  be  selected.  Gold 
Bound  is  the  variety  nearest  approaching  a 
good  yellow  ;  but  all  the  varieties  are  so  beau- 
tiful, that  in  order  to  see  them  at  their  best  a 
collection  should  be  cultivated.  In  such  a  posi- 
tion as  you  describe,  a  very  pretty  Bog  garden 
could  easily  be  formed,  and  it  would  constitute 
an  attractive  feature  of  the  garden.  Many- 
plants  will  winter  in  your  locality  (Truro)  that 
would  perish  in  less  favoured  districts. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants. — We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  oi 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  she  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  ;  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
ueglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Plants:   Horton.     1,  Oncidium  carthaginense  ; 

2,  Zygopetalum  intermedium. — Fernsidt.  Cym- 
bidium  giganteum,  and  a  very  good  variety  of 
this  species.  Its  flowers  also  having  been  pro- 
duced in  a  cool  house  are  darker  than  when  the 
plant  is  grown  warmer. — /.  K.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Violets.— R.  H  , 
Hampstead.     1  and  2,  Varieties  of  Hedera  Helix  ; 

3,  Gnaphalium  sylvaticum  ;  4,  Carexsp.  (insuffi- 
cient material  for  identification)  ;  5,  Luzula 
sylvatica.— F.  S.  Ruellia  Portella:.— T.  A.  1, 
Odontoglossum  Andersonianum  ;  2,  Odonto- 
glossumgloriosum  ;  3,  Oncidium  cheirophorum; 

4,  Tetramicra  bicolor;  5,  Octomeriadiaphana. — 

F.  D.,  Northampton.  1,  Reinwardtia  trigyna, 
commonly  known  in  gardens  as  Linum  trigy- 
num  ;  2,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  ;  3,  Nephrodium 
molle  ;  4,Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata  ;  5,  Blecli- 
num   occidentale  ;     6,   Cyrtomium    falcatum. — 

G.  C. ,  Exeter.     Salvia  leucantha. 

Palm  Seeds:  F.  Caiman.  It  is  not  possible  to 
name  the  seeds  received  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  We  do  not  think  they  possess  much 
commercial  value,  and  two  kinds  out  of  the 
four  received  are  worthless,  being  already  dead. 

Rhododendrons  (Azaleas)  Losing  Their 
Leaves  :  K.  M.  The  fact  that  your  imported 
Azaleas  continue  to  lose  their  leaves  since 
being  potted  points  to  the  plants  having  suf- 
fered a  severe  check.  A  probable  reason 
would  be  that  the  plants,  after  being  lifted, 
were  unduly  exposed  at  some  time,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  fine  roots  became  very  dry ; 
this  in  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  the 
injury.  If  this  condition  was  unnoticed  at  the 
time  of  potting,  the  roots  of  the  plants  may 
suit  that  the  fine  roots  became  very  dry ; 
pear  sufficiently  damp.  Writers  of  the  weekly 
Calendar  on  "  Plants  Under  Glass  "  have  fre- 
quently drawn  attention  to  this  important  de- 
tail. On  the  other  hand,  over-watering  would 
also  cause  the  leaves  to  fall.  Azaleas,  like  all 
hard-wooded  plants,  require  extra  care  in  the 
matter  of  watering,  extremes  in  either  case 
being  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  plants. 

Sobralia  Leaves  Decayed:  G.  J.  H.  If  the 
leaves  sent  are  from  the  old  stems,  they  are 
merely  passing  off  in  the  usual  way.  But  if  they 
were  taken  from  the  newest  growth,  they  may 
have  been  affected  by  a  sudden  and  temporary 
fall  in  the  heat  of  the  house  to  too  low  a  degree 
at  some  time.  Insufficient  pot-room  or  drought 
at  the  roots  might  produce  a  similar  effect. 
Sobralias  are  among  the  easiest  of  Orchids  to 
cultivate.  They  require  abundance  of  water 
while  making  their  tall  reed-like  stems.  Re- 
moval to  a  vinery  or  other  tolerably  cool  house 
for  a  period  following  the  flowering  stage  is 
beneficial  to  the  plants. 

Communications  Received.  — W.  Botting  H.— Ch.  Pynaert— 
1  11  'B.—  H.  B.  W.— B.-ckenham  Hort.  Soc— J.  D.  G.— 
J.  J.-F.  B.-R.  P.  B.— J.  S.— J.  H.-T.  H.-Mrs.  A.  P.— 
B.,  South  Devon-J.  D.— F.  M.-G.  H.  J.— A.  D.-J.  S.— 
T.  C— F.  J.-H.  L.  &  Co.-J.  M.— C.  H.  H.— P.  A.— 
W.  W.-Hortop— W.  H.  D.— A.  J.  S. 
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USES    OF   THE    MOTOR    IN 
HORTICULTURE. 

NO  great  industry  can  live  which  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  pleasure-loving  ten- 
dency of  the  nation.  There  must  be  some 
material  benefit  gained,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, and  upon  this  foundation  only  can  the 
support  of  the  public  be  retained.  It  is  more 
usual  for  an  amusement  to  evolve  out  of  a  pro- 
vision for  a  necessity  than  for  the  necessity  to 
become  apparent  when  catering  for  an  amuse- 
ment. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  objects  aimed 
at  by  the  pioneers  of  the  bicycle  and  the  motor 
industries,  they  certainly  first  catered  for  a 
fashionable  pleasure,  and  now,  in  the  case  of  the 
bicycle,  it  is  almost  entirely  purchased  on  ac- 
count of  its  utility,  whilst  the  industrial  motor 
i3  rapidly  asserting  itself  as  being  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  equipment  of  every  business. 

When  opening  up  a  new  country,  attention 
must  first  be  given  to  methods  of  transport. 
However  fertile  a  country  may  be,  however  rich 
in  minerals,  cheap  the  labour,  or  well  supplied 
with  natural  power  for  driving  machinery — all 
these   are    without   value   unless    the   means    of 


transport  are  good,  and  the  want  of  these  facili- 
ties has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  many  rich 
tracts  of  land,  rich  in  everything  but  means  of 
transport.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  man  who,  having  built  a  boat,  has 
been  unable  to  launch  it! 

Transport  facility  is  the  fundamental  basis  of 
the  prosperity  of  countries,  counties,  or  districts. 
In  England  we  have,  it  is  true,  unequalled  sys- 
tems of  railways  and  roads  and  good  canals, 
but  still  there  is  something  lacking.  The  rail- 
ways are  excellent  for  passenger  and  nearly  all 
classes  of  goods  traffic.  The  roads  form  the 
medium  by  which  the  railway  station  is 
reached.  The  canals  can  only  be  regarded  as 
a  means  of  transporting,  at  a  minimum  cost, 
such  heavy  commodities  for  which  accelerated 
delivery  is  not  essential. 

Something  intermediate  between  the  railway 
and  horse  transport  by  road,  which  would  bring 
hitherto  isolated  districts  again  into  the  front 
ranks  of  industry,  and  into  fair  competition 
with  their  more  favoured  neighbours,  has  for 
many  years  been  needed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  industrial  motor  at  length  solves 


the  land  must  also  be  large,  and,  if  held  under 
tenancy,  the  rent  must  be  high,  for  any  such 
land  as  this  comes  under  the  category  of  "  ac- 
commodation "  land.  But  the  produce  must  be 
marketed  quickly,  therefore  it  is  better  to  pay 
for  the  site  than  to  lose  more  than  its  value  in 
loss  of  sales.  In  addition  to  this,  should  the 
selected  town  or  city  be  one  of  prosperity,  as 
the  population  increases  the  owner  must  be  con- 
tinually questioning  himself  as  to  whether  the 
land  would  not  yield  him  a  more  lucrative  in- 
come under  buildings  than  under  cultivation. 
That  such  a  time  does  arrive  is  evident  to  every- 
one who  is  familiar  with  the  suburbs  of  large 
cities.  Around  London  this  is  very  noticeable, 
though  the  demand  for  garden  produce  is  greater 
there  than  it  has  ever  been. 

No  one  suffers  more  at  the  hands  of  railway 
companies  than  the  market  gardener ;  his  goods 
are  perishable  and  are  easily  damaged,  therefore 
they  must  be  handled  quickly  and  with  care. 
Special  vans  must  be  built  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  flowers  and  delicate  fruit.  The  rail- 
way rates  are  proportionately  high ;  but  the 
question  is  :    Does  the  grower  get  the  value  for 


Fig.  32. — motor  delivery  vans  for  nurserymen  ;  one  with  solid  rubber,  and 

one  with  iron  tyres. 


this  difficulty,  and  its  general  adoption  will  only 
be   a   matter  of   time. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  improvement  of  the 
motor  that  is  now  required  to  gain  its  popu- 
larity, as  a  more  general  knowledge  of  its  me- 
chanism and  management.  That  there  will  be 
improvements  in  the  design  of  the  industrial  car 
is  certain,  but  even  to-day  it  is  sufficiently 
reliable  to  make  its  use  far  more  economical 
than  horse  traction,  and  to  render  its  owner,  in 
a  great  measure,  independent  of  railway  com- 
panies. 

To  nurserymen,  florists,  and  market  gardeners, 
it  will  no  doubt  prove  itself  to  be  of  the  very- 
greatest  value.  These  industries  are  essentially 
field  industries,  but  up  to  the  present  it  has  been 
very  necessary  that  the  ground  under  cultivation 
should  be  in  close  proximity  to  a  market  town 
or  railway  station.  For  this  reason  the  site  is 
often  chosen  more  because  of  its  locality  than  for 
the  natural  advantages  offered  by  the  soil.  Culti- 
vation combined  with  expenditure  will,  of  course, 
put  the  latter  fault  right.     But  the  first  cost  of 


his  money?  It  would  seem  that  he  does  not,  if 
we  may  judge  from  what  happens  in  years  when 
fruit  and  flowers  are  plentiful.  In  such  years  as 
these  it  is  found  that  the  sale  of  the  fruit  does 
not  pay  the  expenses  of  gathering  and  placing  it 
on  the  market.  Vet  even  in  the  height  of  our 
fruit  season  hundreds  of  tons  of  foreign  fruit  and 
flowers  are  imported  and  sold.  This  anomaly 
must  surely  be  due  mainly  to  the  cost  and  con- 
ditions of  carriage. 

These  difficulties  have  been  mentioned  in  order 
that  the  utility  of  the  motor  may  be  more  readily 
understood.  It  means  that  the  enterprising 
grower,  having  adopted  the  motor  vehicle,  need 
no  longer  be  tied  to  certain  districts  because  of 
the  special  facilities  of  the  railway  services  of- 
fered. He  need  not  pay  high  prices  for  land  in 
such  districts  ;  but  he  may  choose  his  ground 
anywhere  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  the  market 
he  wishes  to  serve,  or  in  a  central  position 
within  reach  of  se.-eral  markets. 

lie  may  select  a  vehicle  suitable  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  business,   and,   to   a  great  degree, 
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suitable  to  the  price  he  can  afford  to  pay.  There 
is  not,  however,  very  much  difference  in  the 
prices  of  the  best  makes  having  equal  load 
capacity  and  of  similar  design. 

For  loads  of  over  3  tons  there  is  nothing  yet 
placed  on  the  market  that  can  compare  with 
the  5-ton  steam  waggon,  both  for  moderate  first 
cost  and  economy  in  working  expenses.  A  vehicle 
of  this  description  may  be  purchased  for  £500, 
and  another  £75  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  for 
accessories,  including  the  cost  of  a  trailer.  The 
latter  may  be  dispensed  with  if  the  purchaser  has 
a  hcrse  van  he  is  able  to  spare  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. The  shafts  may  be  taken  off  this  and  re- 
placed by  the  trailer  bar  for  attachment  to  the 


venience  and  saving  in  time  and  cost  will  amply 
repay  users  for  any  limited  periods  of  enforced 
idleness.     Hugh  Miller,  C.E.,  M.E. 
(To  be  continued.) 


NEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 

COLUMNEA  MAGNIFICA. 
The  figure  of  this  splendid  species — by  far  the 
finest  yet  introduced — was  drawn  from  a  speci- 
men communicated  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  W. 
E.  Gumbleton,  of  Belgrove,  Queenstown,  who 
has  been  very  successful  with  it.     Although  dis- 


"  Columnea  magnifies  grows  freely  in  an  inter- 
mediate house,  and  is  now  flowering  freely  in 
my  conservatory,  from  which  frost  is  just 
kept  out  by  an  ordinary  circumambient  flue.  Its 
brilliant  flowers  remain  in  beauty  of  freshness 
for  many  weeks,  which  adds  much  to  its  value 
as  a  decorative  plant.  .  .  .  It  strikes  readily 
from  cuttings,  which  bloom  in  quite  a  small 
state  and  soon  make  nice  plants.  My  tallest 
stem  is  15  inches  in  height.  I  received  it  from 
Lemoine  in   February,   1907." 

The  closest  ally  of  C.  magnifica  is  C.  rotundi- 
folia,  Salisbury,  Paradisus  Londinensis,  t.  29. 
The  latter  plant  was  subsequently  figured  as 
"  Columnea  scandens  "  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
Vol.  x.,  t.  805,  and  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  1614, 
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FlG.    33. —  COLUMNEA    MAGNIFICA  :     FLOWERS    FLAME-COLOURED. 


To  a  limited  extent  these  vehicles  are  already 
used  for  bringing  garden  produce  into  Covent 
Garden  Market,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
once  the  growers  are  fully  alive  to  the  great 
saving  which  is  possible  by  this  form  of  trans- 
port, they  will  become  increasingly  popular. 

The  main  difficulty  lies  in  finding  a  sufficient 
,111  mnt  of  traffic  to  keep  the  vehicle  employed 
throughout  the  year  ;  but  even  should  it  be  neces- 
sary for  it  to  remain  idle  for  a  certain  portion  of 
the  year,  there  would  be  nothing  with  which  to 
debit  it  but  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested — 
a  trifling  amount  as  compared  to  horse  main- 
tenance  during   slack  times.     The   greater   con- 


covered  about  sixty  years  ago  in  the  province  of 
Veraguas,  Panama,  by  the  well-known  collector 
of  Orchids  and  humming-birds,  Julius  von 
Warscewicz,  who  brought  back  dried  specimens 
of  it  which  were  described  by  the  Danish 
botanist  Oersted*  in  1858,  C.  magnifica  was  not 
known  in  cultivation  till  1906,  when  it  was  in- 
troduced by  Lemoine,  who  received  it  from 
Carlos  Werckle,  a  collector  in  Costa  Rica.  We 
are  indebted  for  the  collector's  name  to  Mr. 
Gumbleton,  who,  in  answer  to  our  enquiries, 
has  kindly  supplied  the  following  information  : 

*  Centralamericas  Gesneraceer  ved  A.  S.  Oersted,  Kjbben- 
havn,  1858. 


and  is  still  cultivated  under  that  name  in  Eng- 
land. The  true  C.  scandens,  however,  which  is 
figured  in  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5118,  differs 
from  C.  rotundifolia,  not  only  in  the  nature  of 
its  calyx  and  corolla,  but  also  in  its  geographical 
distribution.  Full  synonymy  of  the  two  species 
may  be  found  in  Urban's  excellent  account  of  the 
West  Indian  Gesneracea;,*  and  we  shall  there- 
fore confine  ourselves  to  a  very  brief  com- 
parison. 

C.      rotundifolia. — Pedicels     and     base     of 
calyx  covered  with  purplish  hairs  ;    calyx-lobes 
acuminate   from   a   broadly   triangular   or  ovate 
*  J.  Urban,  Symbolae  Antillana;,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  360  (1901). 
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base,  deeply  toothed.  Native  of  St.  Vincent, 
Grenada,   and   Trinidad. 

C.  scandens. — Pedicels  and  calyx  with  dirty 
whitish  hairs ;  calyx-lobes  linear-lanceolate  or 
subulate-lanceolate,  entire  or  only  slightly 
toothed.     Native  of  Dominica  and  Martinique. 

The  disc  of  C.  magnifica  is  represented,  just 
as  in  C.  rotundifolia  and  C.  scandens,  by  a 
single  posticous  gland  only,  which  differs,  how- 
ever, in  being  emarginate  instead  of  entire. 

In  retaining  the  name  Columnea  magnifica  for 
the  species  introduced  by  Lemoine,we  have  relied 
on  its  general  agreement  with  the  description 
given  in  Hanstein's  Monograph  of  the  Gesncracea* 
which  differs  in  several  respects,  however,  from 
the  original  description  by  Oersted  ;  there  is  just 
a  possibility,  therefore,  that  Oersted  and  Han- 
stein  had  different  species  before  them,  and  it 
seems  desirable,  on  that  account,  to  enumerate 
the  chief  differences  in  the  two  descriptions  :  — 

Oersted.  Hanstein. 

1,  Leaves  very  shortly  1.   Leaves        shortly 
petioled.  petioled. 

2  Stem  tomentose.  2.   Stem  hirtose-villose. 

3  Calyx  tomentose.  3.   Calyx      hirtose-vil- 

lose. 

4.  Lateral  corolla-lobes      4.  Lateral     lobes     less 

hardly     united     to  united  to  the  hood 

the  hood  (galea).  than  the  two  lobes 

of  the  hood  are  to 

one  another. 

Differences  2  and  3  might  be  simply  due  to  a 
different  application  of  technical  terms ;  but 
1  and  4  are  more  difficult  to  reconcile,  for  one 
could  hardly  call  the  leaves  of  the  plant  now  in 
cultivation  "very  shortly  petioled,"  or  state  that 
the  lateral  lobes  of  the  corolla  are  "hardly 
united"  to  the  upper!  The  lateral  lobes  are 
united,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  more  than  half 
their  length,  and  the  leaves  have  a  very  respect- 
able petiole,  as  petioles  go  in  Gesneraceae  (see 
fig.  33). 

The  position  then  is  as  follows  :  if  we  are 
right  in  assuming  that  Hanstein  described  the 
same  species  as  Oersted,  then  Oersted's  descrip- 
tion is  very  inaccurate;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
Oersted's  description  be  a  good  one,  then  the 
plant  which  we  now  have  in  cultivation  is  a 
new  species.  The  matter  can  only  be  settled  by 
examination  of  the  type  specimens,  which  are 
not  in  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  give  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  species  now  in  cultivation. 

Columnea  magnifica,  Hanstein,  in  Zintuea, 
xxxiv.,  401  (Oersted  ?). — Stem  erect,  attaining 
a  height  of  1  foot  or  more,  hirsute-villous,  as 
are  also  the  petioles  and  pedicels.  Petioles 
under  half  an  inch  long  ;  blade  of  leaf  oblong 
to  oblanceolate,  acute,  obscurely  serrulate,  1  to 
2\  inches  long,  J  to  J  inch  broad,  roughish  with 
appressed  hairs  all  over  the  upper  surface,  hairs 
mainly  confined  to  the  veins  on  the  lower  sur- 
face. Flowers  axillary,  solitary  or  two  together, 
borne  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  Pedicels 
i  to  |  inch  long.      Calyx  densely  villous  at  the 

i-  ;  lobes  lanceolate,  serrate,  over  i  inch 
long.  Corolla  flame-coloured  2^  inches  long ; 
tube  1$  inch  long;  lower  lip  consisting  of  a 
single  lobe,  reflexed  when  the  flower  is  fully 
expanded,  linear-lanceolate,  J  to  1  inch  long ; 
upper  lip  consisting  of  the  lateral  lobes  and  the 
completely  united  posticous  lobes  (=  hood)  ; 
lateral  lobes  spreading,  adnate  to  the  hood  for 
more  than  half  their  length  ;  hood  arched,  entire. 
Gland  of  the  disc  solitary,  posticous,  emargi- 
nate. Ovary  villous.  Native  of  Costa  Kica  (and 
of  Veraguas,  Panama,  according  to  Oersted). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  none  of  the  flowers  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  are  fully  ex- 
panded ;  in  the  completely  opened  flower  the 
anterior  corolla-lobe  points  nearly  straight  down- 
wards, and  the  lateral  lobes  are  very  spreading. 
The  writer,  when  examining  a  specimen  pre- 
sented to  the  Kew  Herbarium  by  Mr.  Gumble- 
ton,  kept  it  in  water  for  over  a  week  without 
any  signs  of  flagging,  and  was  able  in  conse- 
quence to  observe  the  fully  developed  flower. 
•  Linnaa,  Vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  401. 


>  One  view  of  the  pollen  grains  is  well  shown 
at  the  right-hand  bottom  corner  of  the  illustra- 
tion, namely,  as  they  appear  when  dusted  dry 
on  to  a  slide.  Other  views  (which  may  be  seen 
on  examination  in  water)  show  them  circular 
or  trigonous.     T.  A.  Sprague. 


FORESTRY. 


THE  LARCH  APHIS  AND  BLISTER. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  misapprehends  the 
word  "  suffice "  in  my  former  letter.  I  meant 
that  the  Dumfriesshire  case  sufficed  as  an 
example  of  the  blister  following  aphis  in  a  most 
suggestive  way.  Sir  Herbeit  complains  that  "  I 
did  not  give  a  single  detail."  I  stated  that 
from  what  I  saw  and  was  told  the  trees  were 
free  from  disease  up  to  a  considerable  age,  to 
about  20  feet  high,  as  I  judged;  then  the  aphis 
came  and  the  disease  followed  the  aphis 
quickly.  That  was  a  detail,  indicating  both 
"  cause  and  effect,"  and  if  it  could  be  con- 
firmed in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  as  I  think 
it  could  be,  it  would  suffice.  "  Soil  and  aspect  " 
were  there  before  and  after  the  disease  and  may 
be  eliminated,  as  may  also  Sir  Herbert's  "  con- 
ditions "  at  p.  51  which  the  plantation  had  long 
survived. 

Assuming  that  I  have  stated  the  facts  cor- 
rectly, can  Sir  Herbert  explain  the  attack 
otherwise?  The  formation,  I  think,  was  whin- 
stone,  and  distance  between  the  trees  about  the 
usual  thing   after   thinning. 

As  to  constitutional  vigour  resisting  the 
disease,  what  does  Sir  Herbert  call  "vigour" 
in  the  Larch?  I  offer  no  dogmatic  opinions,  but 
some  of  the  worst  diseased  plantations  I  have 
ever  seen  were  amongst  the  most  vigorous 
also,  the  growth  being  3  feet  6  inches  to 
3  feet  10  inches  annually.  I  am  almost  con- 
vinced that  a  Larch  that  grows  at  a  moderate 
pace  and  ripens  its  wood  well,  resists  disease 
best,  and  it  was  the  disease  called  "gumming," 
or  blister,  in  certain  stone  fruits,  like  the  Peach, 
that  first  caused  me  to  think  so.  "  Gumming  " 
is  caused  by  a  fungus  similar  to  the  Larch 
fungus  in  its  nature  and  action  [?],  and  it  is  al- 
ways worst  on  the  most  vigorous  but  ill-ripened 
trees.  Well-matured  wood  is  a  preventive.  Most 
gardeners  know  that. 

The  late  John  MacDonald,  forester  to  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  l*'s7,  iirn  h  "  held  "  to  the  belief  that 
blister  was  caused  by  the  aphis,  and  few 
longer  or  better  opportunities  of  knowing.  He 
repeated  that  opinion  to  me  at  Dunkeld,  and 
was  emphatic  about  it,  because  the  one  followed 
the  other  (see  Blue  Book,  18S7.  p.  52  .  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell's  opinion  that  the  freedom  of 
the  Japanese  Larch  from  disease  is  due  to  its 
vitality  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  so  far.  If 
it  was  a  case  of  comparative  vigour,  the 
Japanese  species  might  be  expected  to  suffer  in 
a  less  degree  only,  but  it  is  immune  as  far  as 
is  yet  known,  and  there  are  weak  plants  in  all 
plantations  of  the  Japanese  species  as  well  as 
among  the  common  Larch. 

The  recorded  cases  of  disease  in  the  Japanese 
Larch  need  vouching  for.  I  know  the  principal 
plantations  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  cannot 
procure  a  diseased  example.  The  two  most  im- 
portant cases  ever  published,  and  vouched  for 
by  two  teachers  of  forestry  in  well-known  uni- 
versities, never  .existed,  and  the  other  so-called 
cases  have  not  been  vouched  for.  One  may 
sometimes  see  slight  gumming  on  Japanese 
Larches  as  on  other  trees,  when  injured  by  a 
shot  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  the  fungus 
cannot  be  found,  search  as  you  may.  Gum- 
ming exudations  may  often  be  seen  on  the 
common  Larch  where  there  is  no  fungus,  and 
the  casual  observer  calls  these  disease.  I  should 
feel  obliged  by  anyone  sending  me  a  little  slice 
of  bark  showing  the  Larch  fungus  at  the  cup 
stage  on  the  Japanese  Larch,  and  they  ought  to 
be  capable  of  being  found  at  this  season  if  they 


exist.  The  more  one  sees  of  the  Larch  disease 
the  more  unsettled  their  convictions  become.  I 
would  like  to  know  to  what  extent  the  d  i 
is  found  to  prevail  on  iron  impregnated  soils. 
In  parts  of  Yorkshire,  where  iron-stone  and  coal 
prevail,  the  disease  is  seldom  very  destructive 
in  my  experience,  and  on  the  Wealden  clay 
in  Sussex,  largely  impregnated  with  iron,  it  is 
the  same.  The  cleanest  skinned  Larch,  at  the 
disease  stage,  I  have  ever  seen  were  in  Sussex 
in  pure  Larch  plantations  grown  for  Hop  poles 
2£  and  3  feet  apart,  and  they  had  been  stripped 
of  their  lower  branches  with  a  knife  making 
numerous  wounds.  The  bark  in  these  cases  was 
remarkably  smooth  and  clean.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  the  disease  is  assisted  by  out- 
side influences,  but  the  real  resisting  power 
seems  to  be  within  the  tree,  wherever  the  power 
is  derived  from.     /.  Simpson,  Sheffield. 
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WINTER-FLOWER^G  CARNATIONS. 

A  note  on  Tree  Carnations  r-ipeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  American  rlorist.  The 
writer,  Mr.  C.  W.  Johnson,  evidently  a  com- 
mercial grower,  a  specialist  working  on  Ameri- 
can lines,  and  therefore  putting  his  plants  on 
"  benches "  instead  of  potting  them  as  we 
should  do,  after  assuming  that  the  early- 
planted  and  indoor-grown  plants  had  now 
reached  that  stage  when  an  occasional  applica- 
tion of  a  fertiliser  will  greatly  benefit  them  and 
stimulate  their  growth,  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
stems  and  calyces  of  the  flowers  are  good  guides 
in  applying  manures  to  Carnations.  If  the 
stems  have  begun  to  stiffen  greatly,  and  to  be 
brittle  and  break  off  at  the  nodes  with  the 
lightest  touch,  and  the  calyx  of  the  flower  to 
split,  these  are  trustworthy  signs  of  over-feed- 
ing, and  the  cultivator  should  be  guided  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  condition  of  the  plants  should  determine 
whether  to  make  the  application  in  liquid  form, 
or  to  add  it  to  the  soil  as  a  surface  dressing. 
If  the  plants  show  many  buds  and  shoots  on 
the  verge  of  forming  buds,  the  plants  will  be 
greatly  benefited  if  the  manure  be  given  in  liqui  1 
form.  The  application  of  a  fertiliser  at  this 
stage  of  growth  increases  the  size  of  the  blooms 
without  causing  them  to  diminish  their  sub- 
stance or  spoil  their  texture.  The  fertiliser  should 
therefore  be  of  moderate  strength,  and  as  often 
applied  to  the  soil  as  this  can  be  done  without 
causing  a  soddening  of  the  latter.  When  much 
fire-heat  has  to  be  employed  to  keep  out  frost,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  northern  United  States,  the  soil 
of  which  the  beds  consist  should  be  examined 
down  to  the  bottom,  in  order  to  find  out  its 
condition  of  the  soil  as  regards  its  moisture. 
Liquid  manure  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
plants  when  the  soil  about  their  roots  is  at 
all  on  the  dry  side,  but  clear  water  instead, 
allowing  the  plants  time  to  absorb  it  before 
applying  manure  water,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
absorbing  a  dangerous  quantity  of  the  latter. 
The  substances  best  suited  for  making  liquid 
manures  for  Carnations  are  cow,  sheep,  and 
chicken  dung,  the  first  two  in  the  proportion 
of  half  a  bushel  to  a  barrel  of  water,  and  of 
the  last  named  a  quarter  of  a  bushel  will  be  a 
safe  quantity.  A  small  quantity  of  fresh  -  it 
and  bone  meal  will  increase  the  fertilising 
properties  of  the  cow  and  sheep  manures.  It 
these  manures  are  not  applied  by  a  pump  and 
hose,  but  with  the  watering  pot,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  add  clear  water  in  the  pots  if  it  be 
considered  of  too  great  a  strength.  Bickward 
plants  may  be  assisted  by  light  top-dressings  of 
powdered  sheep's  dung,  bone  meal  or  wood 
ashes  scratched  into  the  soil,  care  being  taken 
not  to  afford  so  much  as  to  cause  soft  growth. 

Stock  plants   from   which  large  quantities  of 
cuttings  are  expected  should  be  afforded  rainure 
very  sparingly,  or  the  grass-  cuttings  will 
roots  with  difficulty. 
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SPECIMEN    PLANTS    FOR    VASES 
AND    TUBS. 

The  furnishing  of  terraces  adjacent  to  the 
mansion  and  other  positions  of  prominence 
in  the  garden  during  summer  with  tubs,  vases, 
or  similar  receptacles  containing  half  hardy  or 
tender  plants,  while  contributing  largely  to  the 
interest  and  adornment  of  the  grounds,  gener- 
ally entails  upon  those  responsible  for  their 
management  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
and   forethought. 

The  custom  in  many  gardens  of  retaining  cer- 
tain subjects  permanently  in  tubs  throughout  the 
year  is  commendable ;  instances  such  as  Aga- 
panthus  umbellatus  and  Hydrangea  Hoitensia 
will  occur  to  everyone  conversant  with  this 
branch  of  garden  management.  These,  however, 
take  up  considerable  storage  space  in  winter, 
and  a  change  of  occupants  is  desirable.  The 
labour  entailed  in  furnishing  vases  being  con- 
siderable, care  should  be  taken  to  employ  plants 
of  pronounced  character  in  leaf  or  beauty  of 
flower.  Among  the  former,  Musa  Ensete,  the 
Abyssinian    Banana,    is    without    a    rival    as    a 


simply  cutting  away  all  the  leaves,  except  those 
undeveloped  in  the  centre.  The  plants  may  then 
be  packed  closely  together  in  any  cool  orchard- 
house  which  is  frost-proof.  It  need  scarcely  be 
remarked  that  a  position  sheltered  from  winds 
is   of  primary   importance   to   this   plant. 

Cycas  revoluta,  which  is  annually  imported  to 
this  country  from  Japan,  as  dormant  stems, 
produces  a  quaint  effect  as  a  tub  plant ;  the  leaf 
colouring  is  a  trifle  heavy,  yet,  when  skilfully 
employed  as  a  foil  to  flowering  subjects,  the  re- 
sult is  often  pleasing. 

Slock  plants  of  Wigandia  Vigieri  and  Solanum 
robustum  which  were  raised  from  seeds  in  the 
previous  autumn,  if  introduced  to  heat  in  Janu- 
ary and  pushed  on,  make  vigorous  specimens 
early  in  the  summer.  A  pretty  effect  results 
by  employing  this  Wigandia  in  the  centre  of  a 
vase,  and  forming  the  ground  and  edges  with 
Campanula  isophylla  alba. 

Solanum  robustum  is  densely  clothed  on  the 
stem  with  a  russet  felt-like  substance,  while  the 
leaf  surface  is  more  or  less  clothed  with  yellow 
spines  ;  the  stems  also  develop  spines,  though 
they  are  less  prominent  than  those  on  the  leaves. 


Fig.  34. — SPECIMEN  PLANTS  on  the  terrace  wall  at  walmsgate. 


foliage  plant  ;  the  bright-red  colour  which  suf- 
fuses the  underside  of  the  midrib  is  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  this  plant,  while  the  grace- 
ful form  and  unbroken  outline  of  the  leaves 
combine  to   make  a  plant  of  noble  habit. 

Plants  can  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  pots 
singly  during  March,  and  placed  on  a  brisk  bot- 
tom heat.  Germination  will  probably  take  place 
within  three  weeks,  and  the  seedlings  may  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots  as  soon  as  the  first 
leaf  has  fully  developed.  Employ  rich  soil, 
and  afford  the  plants  liberal  shifts,  loam  and 
well-decayed  manure  in  equal  parts  being  used 
in  the  final  potting. 

In  this  locality  we  are  generally  able  to  place 
our  plants  in  their  summer  quarters  in  the 
second  week  in  June,  but  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  date  must  be  governed  by  local  condi- 
tions, which  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
1  ountry. 

Plants  6  to  7  feet  high  are  quite  common 
in  the  first  year  and  where  practicable,  the  old 
plants  may  be  retained  for  use  the  second  year  by 


Rich  soil  and  frequent  supplies  of  manure  water 
when  in  full  growth  are  the  salient  features 
in  the  cultivation  of  Wigandia  and  Solanum. 

Two  good  foliage  plants  for  shaded  positions 
are  Fatsia  japonica  (Aralia  Sieboldii)  and 
Woodwardia  radicans,  a  North  American  Fern, 
whose  leaves  arch  gracefully  from  the  stem,  and 
often  reach   to  the  ground. 

Flowering  subjects. — During  the  past  two  sea- 
sons I  have  employed  a  single-flowering  Pelar- 
gonium for  furnishing  a  low  terrace  wall.  It 
is  called  "Soldier's  Tunic,"  a  name  singularly 
descriptive  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Cut- 
tings are  rooted  in  small  pots  during  autumn  ; 
in  spring  these  are  placed  in  an  early  vinery, 
and  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  active  they  are 
shifted  into  6-inch  pots,  using  a  rich  potting 
soil.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  rooted 
into  these  pots  they  are  placed  in  pots  9  inches 
in  diameter,  and  finally  into  the  vases,  which 
are   about   18  inches   across  by   15  inches   deep. 

Early  in  the  season  the  main  shoots  are 
trained    out   flat,   subsequent   growth   filling   out 


the  centre ;  all  flower-buds  are  removed  until 
June,  and  from  July  till  October  the  vases  ap- 
pear like  huge  balls  of  orange  scarlet.  The  in- 
dividual trusses  are  always  very  large  from  this 
treatment,  and  the  diameter  of  each  plant  is 
about   5   feet. 

There  is  scarcely  any  plant  which  affords  so 
pleasing  a  shade  of  lavender  as  Plumbago 
capensis ;  it  is,  however,  liable  to  cause  dis- 
appointment, unless  it  is  thoroughly  well 
rooted  at  the  time  of  planting ;  used  in  con- 
junction with  some  of  the  large  pink-flowered 
Verbenas,  it  affords  a  pleasing  effect.  Verbena 
"The  King"  produces  a  larger  individual 
"truss"  of  a  deeper  shade  of  pink  than  Ver- 
bena "  Ellen  Willmott  "  ;  but  the  latter  variety 
is  much  the  best  plant  for  "filling  up." 

Streptosolen  Jamesonii,  a  useful  greenhouse 
subject,  also  makes  a  successful  vase  plant ;  the 
colour,  a  bright  orange-yellow,  is  not  fre- 
quently seen,  so  that  it  offers  a  welcome  change. 
The  flowers  are  produced  freely  upon  two-year- 
old  plants,  though,  to  ensure  the  maximum 
freedom  of  flowering,  it  is  advisable  to  restrict 
the  roots.  There  is  scarcely  any  plant  to  rival 
well-grown  specimens  of  Heliotrope  President 
Garfield  or  H.  Lord  Roberts  when  cultivated  in 
small  vases  placed  in  such  positions  that  it  is 
possible  to  look  down  upon  them. 

Erythrina  crista-galli  is  usually  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  some  of  the  London  parks  during 
autumn.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  bril- 
liant scarlet-crimson,  which,  combined  with 
their  singular  form,  rarely  fails  to  excite 
interest  and  admiration.  It  requires  a  long 
season  to  grow  and  liberal  treatment  to  se- 
cure fine  specimens.  A  moist  atmosphere  is 
essential  when  grown  under  glass,  otherwise  the 
plants  readily  fall  victims  to  red  spider.  T.  S.t 
\V  alms  gate  Gardens,  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 


THE    PROPAGATOR. 

As  the  days  lengthen,  a  commencement  may 
be  made  in  striking  cuttings,  seed  sowing,  and 
grafting,  in  the  propagating  house  or  hot-water 
pits.  Beds  of  tree  leaves  and  stable  litter 
under  ordinary  garden  frames  are  very  suc- 
cessful under  good  management,  but  involve 
unremitting  attention  to  ventilation  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  excess  moisture  arising  from  the 
fermentation  of  the  materials  of  which  the  hot- 
bed consists.  A  steady  bottom  and  top  heat 
must  be  maintained  by  means  of  linings  of 
warm  materials,  of  which  a  large  mass  should 
always  be  kept  in  readiness.  Such  hotbed 
frames  are  of  great  use  in  raising  early  Cucum- 
ber plants,  and  later  on  for  starting  the 
earliest  Melons.  In  such  frames  cuttings  of 
Solanums,  such  as  robustum,  pyracantha,  and 
others  employed  in  the  flower  garden  ;  Wigandia 
caracasana,  from  shoots  arising  from  the  root- 
stocks,  which  have  been  started  in  a  warmth 
of  55° ;  Ficus  elastica,  and  others.  Similarly 
cuttings  of  Lobelia  erinus  varieties,  and  Ver- 
bena hastened  into  growth,  may  have  the  ends  of 
the  stems  cut  off  and  inserted  in  pots  filled  with 
a  compost  of  sandy  loam  three-quarters  and  leaf- 
mould  one-quarter,  surfaced  with  silver  sand. 
The  stock  plants  will  furnish  plenty  of  other  cut- 
tings if  kept  near  the  light  in  a  warm  house. 

It  is  yet  early  to  begin  the  general  propaga- 
tion of  bedding  plants,  a  fortnight  hence  being  a 
more  suitable  time,  before  the  general  rise  of 
the  sap  in  the  plants.  There  are,  however,  others 
of  which  seeds  may  be  sown,  as  Pyrethrum 
aureum,  Tagetes,  Lobelias,  and  ornamental 
species  of  the  Gourd  family;  Verbena  venosa, 
and  tender  annuals,  for  flowering  at  an  early- 
part  of  the  season.  I  may  mention  for  early 
sowing,  Cockscombs,  Celosias  in  variety, 
Rodanthes,  Acroclinium,  Primula  sinensis, 
Gloxinias,  and  Amaranthus. 

Stove  ami  tender  shrubs. — Gardenias,  Ixoras, 
Allamandas,  Jasminums,  and  Cydonia  japonica 
may  now  be  grafted  on  a  mild  bottom 
heat,  as  also  Camellias  and  Daphnes  ;  also  Roses 
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generally,  on  stocks  specially  potted  up  in 
the  previous  autumn,  and  consisting  of 
Manetti  or  Rosa  canina.  Cuttings  of  such 
succulents  as  Echeveria,  Pachyphytum,  and 
Sempervivum  may  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
in  well-drained  pans,  the  soil  being  sur- 
faced with  sharp  sand.  A  shelf  in  an 
intermediate  house,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  light,  is  the  best  place  for  them.  Leaf 
cuttings  of  the  following  may  be  inserted 
this  month  and  the  next,  viz.,  Echeveria,  Aloe, 
Rochea  falcata,  Cotyledon,  Bryophyllum, 
Peperomia,  the  herbaceous  Begonias  Thwaitsii, 
xanthina,  Rex,  splendida,  and  argentea.  In  the 
case  of  these  plants  the  leaf  should  be  removed 
from  the  plant  close  to  the  shoot  or  stem, 
leaving  but  little  of  the  midrib.  When  the  leaf 
is  inserted  in  the  soil  of  the  cutting  pot,  a 
callus  develops  at  the  base,  and  later  the  roots 
and  one  or  several  shoots  form  at  this  point 
It  is  essential  that  the  leaves  chosen  should  have 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  maturity,  those 
obtainable  at  about  the  middle  of  the  plants,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  capable  of  withstanding 
the  moist  medium  in  which  they  will  be  placed, 
as  well  as  of  forming  a  new  individual.  If  the 
grower  wishes  for  a  considerable  number  of 
plants,  he  can  cut  through  the  midrib  on  the 
under  side  and  place  the  leaf  flat  on  the  soil. 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


VEGETABLES. 


THE   GARDEN   SWEDE  AS  A  WINTER 
VEGETABLE. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  soil  is  not 
suitable  for  the  white  Turnip.  In  Scotland  and 
the  northern  counties  the  ordinary  white-fleshed 
Turnip,  so  common  in  the  south,  is  by  no  means 
a  favourite  for  winter  supplies,  or  even  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year;  the  yellow,  or  as  they  are 
often  called  the  red  Turnips,  are  more  appre- 
ciated, and  in  some  instances  these  are  superior, 
as  the  flesh  is  less  watery  and  the  flavour  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  My  present  note  concerns 
the  value  of  the  Swede  as  a  winter  vegetable. 
There  are  two  or  three  distinct  varieties  of 
garden  Swede,  and  these  are  much  hardier  than 
the  Turnip  ;  indeed,  the  Swede  grown  for  use 
in  mid-winter  may  be  kept  good  until  the  spring, 
and  such  roots  must  not  be  classed  with  the 
common  Swede.  Thev  differ  in  growth  and  tex- 
ture ;  they  are  not  coarse ;  they  have  a  very 
small  top-growth,  and  the  flesh  is  sweet  and 
wholesome.  The  culture  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Turnip,  and  much  depends  upon  soil 
and  locality  as  to  when  the  seeds  need  to  be 
sown.  We  make  two  sowings  in  southern  coun- 
ties, one  for  raising  roots  for  use  from  October 
to  January,  and  another  for  furnishing  a  supply 
three  months  later.  In  many  gardens  where 
large  quantities  would  not  be  required,  one 
sowing  would  suffice.  The  roots  may  be  win- 
tered well  in  a  clamp,  or  in  a  well-drained  soil ; 
they  may  be  left  in  the  open  and  used  as  re- 
quired. From  sowings  made  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, good  roots  may  be  obtained  that  will 
winter  well  if  not  of  too  large  a  size.  As  regards 
varieties  last  season,  I  had  a  very  fine  variety 
on  trial  which  stood  the  severe  weather  in 
January  perfectly  well  in  the  open  in  the  south. 
This  was  Crimson  Top  Table  Swede,  a  variety 
with  orange-coloured  flesh,  and  one  that  is  re- 
markably hardy,  making  a  splendid  winter  vege- 
table. There  is  also  a  small  white  garden  Swede 
much  the  same  as  the  yellow  one  in  growth 
and  hardiness,  but  it  is  a  pure  white ;  I 
do  not  think  the  flavour  quite  equal  to 
that  of  Crimson  Top.  Where  the  yellow  flesh  is 
not  appreciated  the  white  variety  may  be  grown, 
and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  good  roots  all 
through  the  winter  months,  and  at  a  period 
of  the  year  when  good  garden  Turnips  are  not 
to  be  obtained.  Roots  for  consumption  in  win- 
ter should  not  be  cultivated  on  recently  manured 
land,  as  they  would  grow  less  solid  and  there- 
fore be  incapable  of  keeping  well.     G.  W ythes. 


PEARS   IN  JANUARY. 

Winter  Nelis  is  a  Pear  of  medium  size  and 
one  of  the  finest  late  Pears.  The  fruits  should 
be  left  on  the  trees  until  they  will  readily 
leave  the  spurs,  and  the  gathering  should  be 
carefully  done,  laying  each  fruit  on  wood  wool, 
so  that  no  bruising  will  take  place.  This  variety 
requires  a  warm  position  to  grow  in,  and  the 
fruits  need  to  be  thinned. 

Easter  Beurre  is  much  larger  than  Winter 
Nelis  when  well  grown,  and  needs  to  be  extra 
well  grown  to  bring  out  its  best  qualities.  The 
fruits  are  very  appreciable  in  January.  This 
Pear,  if  grown  on  light  soil  and  against  a  wall, 
requires  a  lot  of  water,  and  the  fruits  should  be 
thinned  rather  severely. 

Glou  Morceau  is  good  at  Christmas  time  and 
for  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  provided  the  fruits 
have  been  thoroughly  matured  before  gather- 
ing. It  is  large.  The  trees  should  be  planted 
against  a  south-west  wall  to  bring  the  fruits  to 
perfection,  when  they  are  buttery  and  verj 
delii  ious. 

Nouvelle  Fulvie,  at  its  best  during  January, 
iias  a  refreshing  flavour  when  the  fruits  are  well 
developed.  This  variety  bears  fairly  well,  and 
should  be  thinned  early. 

Nc  Vim  Meuris. — The  fruits  of  this  variety 
are  small  to  medium  size,  and  in  use  from 
January  to  April,  according  to  the  condition  it 
has  attained.  Pears  of  this  class  should  be 
brought  i.n  artificially  as  occasion  demand  foi 
ci  msumptii  in 

Oh  ie>  '•'  Serres. — This  is  a  very  sweet  fruit, 
and  an  exi  Hint  cooker,  with  a  skin  covered  i 
russet-brown.  The  variety  is  a  pi  ilifii  bearer 
and  hardy  ;  it  should  be  always  included  in  a 
collection  of  late  1'ears.  The  fruit-,  will 
in  good  condition  until  February  and  March, 
but  may  be  used  in  January. 

Josiphine  de  M alines. — This  is  a  very  line  Pear 
when  well  matured,  but  unless  it  is  thoroughly 
lipe  it  is  imt  good.  At  its  best  it  is  rich  a  id 
'■In  mus.  The  fruits  are  in  season  in  January 
ami  February,  ami  can  be  hastened  in  January 
quite  easily  if  placed  in  a  warm  atmosphere 
The  trees  require  a  rather  warm  position. 

Triomphi  de  J,   ■  a  large  and  hand 

fn.it  in  sea  on   al  I  'hristmas. 

Bergamotte   Esperen. — This   variety  is   a   finely 
flavoured  fruit  when  well  developed  and 
in    a    warm    position  ;    it    needs   to   be    severely 
thinned. 

Le  Zectier. — A  fine  large  Pear,  highly  per- 
fumed, and  very  juicy.      It  i-  a  g 1  bearer,  and 

i-   quite   the    Doyenne   of  its   season,   which   ex- 
from  January  ti  >  March.     The  fruits  need 
to  be  thinned  with  extra  severity. 

Marit  Benoist. — The  fruits  of  this  variety  are 
large,  but  not  always  of  the  best  flavour.  It 
varies  considerably,  in  some  places  being  very 
good.  It  is  a  good  late  variety  and  always  use- 
ful   f'ir   king.     The  tree    succeeds   well   as   a 

cordon,    pyramid,    or    a    fan-trained    tree.     The 
fruits  are  in  season  from  December  to  February. 

Passi  Crassane. — This  fine  late  Pear  has  a  very 
rich,  pungent  flavour,  but  on  some  soils  i-  in- 
clined to  be  gritty:  I  believe  this  condition  is 
caused  by  dryness  at  the  roots.  This 
varietj  is  good  in  March,  and  I  have  kept  it  in 
good  condition  until  April. 

'Prince  Edward  is  a  roundish  fruit  and  a  valu- 
able late  Pear,  being  of  good  flavour.  The  tree 
is  a  prolific  bearer,  and  the  fruits  are  in  season 
in  January. 

Beurri  .-■  Vag  at  -— A  modern  variety,  and 
illustrated  in  Gardeners''  Chronicle,  December  28, 
1907.  I  have  not  found  this  Pear  in  season  so 
early  as  at  Christmas  yet,  but  it  will  keep  till 
March  very  well,  and  must  te  extra  well  ripened 
to  be  at  its  best.     It  cooks  splendidly. 

t'liaitmontel. — A  large,  richly-flavoured  variety 
when  well  developed,  otherwise  n<>t  much  good. 
It    requires    a    warm    position,    when    it    is    an 


admirable  Pear,  most  agreeably  perfumed.  This 
Pear  is  grown  very  extensively  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  where  it  is  superb. 

Bellissime  d'Hiver  is  a  fine  Pear  for  cooking 
purposes,  and  succeeds  well  as  a  pyramid  on  the 
Quince   stock,   being,    moreover,   very  hardy. 

Duchesse  de  Bordeaux  is  a  fair  size  when  well 
grown,  has  a  russety  appearance,  and  a  rich 
Beurre  flavour.  It  succeeds  well  when  grown  as 
cordons,  and  is  in  season  from  the  end  of 
January  until  March. 

Beurre  Ranee  is  one  of  the  best  late  Pears, 
and  has  a  refreshing  flavour.  It  is  a  variety 
that  should  be  well  grown,  and  needs  to  be 
lifted  or  root-pruned  occasionally,  and  should  be 
cultivated   against   a  south-west   wall. 

Doyenne  d'Alencon  is  a  fine  January  Pear  ;  one 
that  requires  a  good  wall,  high-class  treat- 
ment, and  severe  thinning  of  its  fruit.       > 

Catillac. — This  Pear  is  about  the  best  for 
stewing  purposes,  and  may  be  kepi  easily  until 
April  ;  it  does  well  whether  trained  as  a  cor- 
don, pyramid,  fan,  or  horizontal  espalier.  Natu- 
rally, the  best  fruits  are  those  obtained  from 
wall  trees,  although  I  have  seen  heavy  fruits 
from  large  standard  trees,  and  in  a  warm 
autumn,  when  they  are  allowed  to  hang  to 
thoroughly  ripen,   they  are  excellent. 

Hit  i  "•  M        r. — This  is  a  very  fine 

Pear  of  great  merit  and  of  a  nice  size  for  dessert 
purposes.  It  bears  well  on  the  Quince  stock  and 
on  quite  young  trees. 

Knight's  Monarch. — I  have  kept  this  Pear  in 
good  condition  until  March,  and  it  had  still  a 
good  flavour.  The  trees  sometimes  drop  their 
fruits,  but  for  all  that  they  should  be  thinned 
severely,  because  the  fruits  are  produced  in 
large  clusters. 

Duchesse  de  Mouchy  is  a  good  late  cooking  Pear 
and  a  fine  keeper.  IE.  A.  Cook,  Leonardslee 
■'ens,  Horsham. 

APPLE   COX'S   ORANGE   PIPPIN. 

The  best  Apples  to  plant  are  often  discussed 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  is  always  mentioned  in  the  first  three. 
Although  fruit  of  this  variety  usually  com- 
mands prices  twice  as  high  as  other  varieties,  the 
trees  are  sometimes  alleged  to  be  rather  shy 
I  would  point  out  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  should 
always  be  planted  with  other  varieties  of  Apples 
near  at  hand,  in  order  that  the  pollen  of  the 
blossom  may  be  crossed  and  in  this  way  the 
fruits  set  much  more  freely.  A  good  plan  is 
to  plant  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  intermediately 
with  another  sort.  In  this  way  there  is  a  good 
chance  of  the  trees  cropping  freely.     Free  Lance. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


HISTORY  OF  PHILODENDRON  CORSIM- 
ANUM. 
I  READ  on  p.  25  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  January  11  a  reference  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  x  Philodendron  Corsinianum  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine.  Briefly,  the  history 
of  this  plant  is  as  follows:  —  x  Philoden- 
dron Corsinianum  belongs  to  a  very  interest- 
ing series  of  hybrids  raised  more  than  20  years 
ago  in  the  public  gardens  of  "  Le  Cascine,"  m 
Florence,  by  the  foreman,  Mr.  Ferdinando 
Ragionieri  (now  head  gardener  to  H.E.  the 
Prince  of  Venosa,  at  Albano,  near  Rome),  and 
the  Director,  Cav.  A.  Pucci.  The  beautiful 
La?lio-C'attleyas  Arnoldiana  and  Ridolfiana,  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  some  good  Cypri- 
pediums,  Alocasia  pucciana,  distributed  by  Mr. 
Godefroy  Lebceuf,  A.  Lucianii,  distributed  in 
Belgium,  some  Bromeliads,  many  fine  Cala- 
tiiums,  &c,  were  among  the  hybrids  raised  there. 
X  Philodendron  Corsinianum  is  a  cross  between 
P.  Lindenii  ?  and  P.  lucidum  i  .  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  H.E.  the  Prince  Corsini,  then  Mayor  of 
Florence.  The  entire  stock  of  the  plant  was  pur- 
chased by  Messrs.  Makoy,  of  Liege.  Dr.  A. 
Ragionieri,  Castello,  near  Florence,  Italy. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.    G.  Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  to   Major  G.   L. 
UOLKJUD,  C.V.O.,  CLE.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Cypripediums.—Fiobably  no  other  large 
genus  of  Orchids  contains  so  few  kinds 
that  are  difficult  of  cultivation.  There  is 
hardly  a  species  or  hybrid  of  Cypripedium 
but  will  thiive  well  if  cultivated  in  a 
suitable  degree  of  heat.  Moreover,  fogs  are 
not  so  destructive  to  the  flowers  of  Cypri- 
pediums  as  they  are  to  many  other  Orchids 
which  bloom  at  the  same  time.  The  species  C. 
insigne,  of  which  there  are  many  fine  varieties  ; 
C.  Charlesworthii,  C.  Fairrieanum,  C.  Spicer- 
ianum,  C.  villosum,  C.  Boxallii,  and  their 
hybrids  C.  Leeanum,  C.  FZuryades,  C.  nitens, 
C.  Prospero,  C.  Niobe,  C.  Arthurianum,  C. 
Actzeus,  C.  Calypso,  C.  Lathamianum,  C. 
Hitchinsise,  and  many  others  are  all  desirable 
kinds  that  flower  during  the  winter  season.  This 
section  is  best  accommodated  in  a  cool,  inter- 
mediate temperature  at  all  times,  as  when  grown 
in  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere,  flowers  of  the  best 
quality  are  rarely  produced.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  a  special  house  for  the 
cultivation  of  these  Orchids,  as  they  may  be 
grown  with  a  fair  amount  of  success  in  an  ordin- 
ary greenhouse,  where  the  heat  in  winter  does 
not  fall  below  45°,  provided  great  care  be  paid 
to  watering  and  damping  in  winter,  and  that 
requisite  shade  is  given  in  summer. 

Polling  the  plants. — Whilst  some  plants  of 
Cypripedium  are  still  making  a  display,  there 
are  many  that  have  ceased  to  flower.  These 
should  be  examined  to  ascertain  if  re-potting 
is  needed,  and  those  plants  that  require  fresh 
rooting  material  should  be  given  attention  forth- 
with. If  large  specimens  are  required,  root- 
bound  plants  should  be  given  a  liberal  shift, 
as  the  majority  make  roots  freely.  Copious 
supplies  of  water  being  needed  when  the  pots 
are  filled  with  roots,  perfect  drainage  must  be 
provided,  and  this  should  be  covered  with  a 
layer  of  sphagnum-moss  or  loam  fibre  to  keep 
it  from  becoming  choked  with  the  finer  soil. 
When  potting  Cypripediums,  the  crown  of  the 
plant  should  be  kept  rather  lower  than  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  and  the  compost  made  moderately 
firm  about  the  roots.  The  compost  should  con- 
sist of  good  fibrous  loam  one-third,  turfy  peat 
one-third,  and  one-third  leaf-soil  and  sphagnum- 
moss  in  equal  parts,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
coarse  silver  sand  and  small  crocks,  mixing 
the  whole  well  together.  If  the  mixture  when 
used  is  in  a  fairly  moist  condition,  no  water 
will  be  required  after  the  operation  for  some 
days  ;  then  a  thorough  soaking  should  be  given. 

Seedlings. — Where  the  raising  of  these  plants 
from  seed  is  practised,  there  will  be  small 
seedlings  at  this  season  in  need  of  pricking  off. 
If  this  operation  is  done  forthwith,  it  will 
enable  the  little  plants  to  get  hold  of  the  com- 
post before  the  summer  arrives.  Seedlings 
standing  singly  in  small  pots,  if  well  rooted, 
may  be  afforded  a  slight  shift.  The  compost 
employed  during  the  early  stages  should  con- 
sist of  equal  parts  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  chopped 
sphagnum-moss.  When  the  plants  are  moved 
into  pots  3  inches  in  diameter,  a  small  quantity 
of  loam  may  be  added  to  the  compost,  increas- 
ing  the    quantity    to    one-third    when   they   are 

Ming  the   flowering  size. 

Sowing  the  seed. — Seed  which  has  ripened 
and  been  gathered  during  the  winter  may  now 
be  --own.  The  surface  of  newly-potted  plants 
make  the  best  seed-beds,  and  these  should  be 
given  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  a  day  or  so 
prior  to  sowing.  Afterwards,  afford  water  care- 
fully till  such  time  as  the  seed  gets  embedded  in 
the  compost,  making  rise  of  a  fine  rose  watering 
ran  to  keep  the  surface  moist.  Occasionally 
the  pots  may  he  dipped  in  a  vessel  of  water  to 
half  their  depth,  which  will  moisten  the  com- 
post at  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 


little  trouble  at  this  time  of  year  any  infected 
collection  can  be  cleaned.  The  best  and  sim- 
plest way  to  deal  with  it  is  to  take  one  of  Wolff's 
garden  pencil  protectors  and  after  sharpening  the 
small  end  of  the  protector,  use  this  as  a  puncher 
on  the  infected  part  of  the  leaf.  The  man  in 
charge  of  the  collection  of  plants  will  soon  get 
to  know  the  rust  in  the  leaf  before  it  comes 
out  into  a  powdery  form,  by  holding  the  leaf 
up  to  the  light  and  looking  through,  or  using 
a  magnifying  glass  until  he  gets  used  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  it  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf.  When 
discovered  take  the  leaf  in  one  hand  and  the 
puncher  in  the  other,  and  simply  press  over  the 
spot  of  rust,  cutting  it  clean  out.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  commit  all  the  bits  to  the 
flames,  this  being  the  only  method  for  destroy- 
ing the  pest.  At  this  date  the  plants  or  cuttings 
are  small,  and  there  are  not  many  leaves  to 
look  over.  The  rust  should  never  be  allowed  to 
burst  its  spore  cases  and  propagate  itself.  As 
near  as  I  can  tell,  it  takes  about  six  weeks  from 
the  time  a  spot  bursts  and  the  spores  are  de- 
posited on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  until  it 
shows  itself  again  and  is  ready  for  distribution. 
If  this  mode  of  destruction  is  strictly  attended 
to,  there  will  not  be  a  spot  on  the  plants  by  the 
time  they  are  in  6-inch  pots.  The  plants  should 
be  looked  over  twice  a  week  at  the  start  when 
rust  appears,  and  at  a  certain  stage  it  comes  up 
in  a  day  when  in  a  close,  humid  atmosphere. 
I  have  practised  this  treatment  ever  since  the 
rust  came  to  this  country,  and  have  always  kept 
clear,  although  each  season  some  is  introduced 
here  on  newly-purchased  plants,  these  are  always 
kept  by  themselves  and  examined  for  about  two 
months  until  pronounced  clean.  Should  rust 
be  found  on  newly-purchased  plants  in  a  gar- 
den near  to  a  large  town,  there  is  less  need  to 
trouble  about  it,  as  it  will  not  propagate  so 
readily  there,  the  atmosphere  being  impregnated 
too  much  with  sulphurous  fumes  to  favour  the 
growth  of  the  rust  when  the  plants  are  placed 
out-of-doors. 

Violets  in  frames  should  be  examined  for  any 
damped  leaves  or  flowers,  and  these  very  care- 
fully removed,  for  at  this  time  of  year  the  leaves 
are  very  crisp  and  may  easily  be  broken,  and, 
if  so,  are  certain  to  damp  off.  Flowers  are 
showing  freely  now,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air 
should  be  admitted  to  the  plants  on  every 
favourable  occasion  as  long  as  the  temperature 
is  above  32°.  If  frost  and  rain  be  kept  out  of 
the  frames,  exposure  to  all  the  sunshine  that  is 
possible  is  all  that  is  required. 

( 'Uveas. — The  earliest  will  now  be  showing 
signs  of  flowering,  and  should  be  placed  in  a 
warmer  atmosphere,  and  where  they  will  obtain 
plenty  of  light ;  as  the  plants  grow  in  leaf 
simultaneously  with  the  flower,  a  liberal  supply 
of  nutriment  should  be  afforded  in  a  liquid 
form  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  ex- 
pand, the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
house.  By  using  the  same  plants  for  forcing 
every  year  and  in  the  same  rotation,  it  becomes 
almost  the  plant's  natural  habit  to  start  away 
readily  into  bloom  in  the  spring. 


tainable  which  are  of  use  in  destroying  insect 
pests  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  making  one's  own.  The  cheapest  and 
one  of  the  best  sprays  for  large  or  small  or- 
chards that  I  have  used  is  V.l  F'luid  for  winter 
spraying  and  V.2  for  summer  spraying,  both 
of  which  are  safe  and  effective  against  all  gar- 
den pests.  The  best  manner  of  applying  these 
and  other  sprays  to  large  trees  is  by  means  of 
Vermorel's  knapsack  sprayer  ;  and  for  small  gar- 
dens a  hand  syringe  with  a  spraying  nozzle  does 
equally  well.  Care  should  always  be  taken  to 
choose  a  mild  day  for  carrying  out  the  work, 
to  put  on  an  old  suit  of  clothes,  and  wear 
leather   gloves. 

Pear  midge.— -This  is  a  most  serious  pest  to 
deal  with,  and  is  very  prevalent  in  the  Midlands 
and  South  of  England,  more  so,  indeed,  than 
in  the  North.  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  are  varieties  that  seem  to 
suffer  more  than  any  others.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  suggest  any  remedy,  but  by  collecting 
all  Pears  that  fall  to  the  ground,  pulling  all 
deformed  fruits  from  the  trees,  and  removing 
the  surface  soil  at  this  season,  conveying  both 
to  the  smoulder  fire,  something  may  be  done  to 
fight  the  pest.  In  addition,  fresh  soil  should  be 
substituted  for  that  taken  away,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  1  lb.  of  kainit  to  the  square  yard,  \  lb.  in 
the  autumn  and  \  lb.  in  the  spring,  repeating 
the  operation  the  following  season,  will  im- 
prove the  results.  The  surface  soil  cannot  be 
removed  from  areas  of  orchards  under  grass,  but 
the  swollen  Pears  can  be  picked  up  and  burnt, 
and  kainit  applied  with  good  effects. 

Loganberry. — This  is  a  useful  addition  to  our 
list  of  hardy  fruits,  and  should  find  a  place  in 
every  garden.  Although  not  quite  a  novelty. 
the  fruit  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to. 
be.  The  plant  is  of  vigorous  growth,  therefore 
it  should  be  planted  at  from  6  to  8  feet  apart. 
Treated  similarly  to  the  Raspberry,  the  Logan- 
berry fruits  freely,  and  it  does  well  in  many 
gardens  where  the  former  is  not  a  success.  The 
plant  may  be  grown  on  rough  fences,  walls 
having  a  north  aspect,  or  on  pillars  as  single 
specimens.  After  fruiting,  the  older  canes 
should  be  cut  away,  and  the  stronger  of  the 
young  ones  laid-in  thinly.  The  fruit  ripens 
"during  July  and  August. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.R. 

The  rust  of  Chrysanthemums. — This  pest  should 
be  dealt  with  in  a  very  drastic  manner,  as 
nothing  that  I  know  of  will  kill  it  in  the  way 
of  an  insecticide  or  solution  without  destroying 
ur      damaging      ithe      plant      also.        With      a 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.  Jordan,   Gardener  to  The    Dowager    Lady 
NunbuRNHOLME,  Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Insect  pests. — After  the  pruning  and  training 
of  the  trees  are  completed,  every  fruit- 
grower whose  ambition  it  is  to  have  healthy 
trees  and  fine  fruit  will  take  the  opportunity 
now  offered  him  to  destroy  all  insect  pests,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  use  such  efforts  as  are  possible 
to  keep  them  in  check,  carefully  raking  up  all 
primings,  and  removing  the  surface  soil  from 
badly-affected  trees  and  conveying  them  to  the 
smoulder  heap.  American  blight  is  the  worst 
pest  that  attacks  Apple  trees,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  eradicate.  Where  Apple  trees 
are  badly  affected,  only  those  who  pay  close 
attention  to  them  during  the  season  of  growth 
and  spray  them  during  the  winter  can  hope  to 
have  them  in  a  clean  and  healthy  state.  Mussel 
scale  is  another  most  persistent  pest,  which  not 
only  attacks  the  bark  and  rind  of  the  stems 
and  shoots  of  the  trees,  but  the  fruit  as  well,  if 
measures  are  not  taken  to  destroy  the  insect. 
The  caustic  soda  solution,  so  many  times  re- 
commended in  the  Calendars  of  the  Gardeners' 
•  miclt  for  animal  and  vegetable  parasites,  is 
still  the  only  safe  and  effective  remedy  to  use 
by  those  who  make  their  own  wash.  There  are, 
however,  so  many  cheap  preparations  now  ob- 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomblr,  Gardener  to  Lokd  Llan^attock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

Cherries  and,  Plums. — Established  trees  or 
these  fruits  growing  in  pots,  plunged  in  a  bed 
of  coal  ashes  outdoors,  should,  if  it  be  desired 
to  advance  the  ripening  season  of  the  fruit,  be 
now  placed  in  a  light  and  adequately  ventilated 
glass-house.  In  arranging  the  trees  ample  space 
should  be  afforded  so  as  to  let  plenty  of  light 
and  air  reach  them.  Cherries  and  Plums, 
especially  during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  are 
very  readily  injured  by  high  temperatures  due 
to  artificial  means  ;  and  until  the  trees  come  into 
blossom  the  temperature  should  not  exceed  45 J 
Fahr.,  and  the  house  should  be  ventilated 
by  day  and  night,  whenever  the  weather 
will  permit  of  this  being  done,  so  as  to  ensure 
a  gentle  movement  of  the  air  of  the  house.  The 
trees,  just  previously  to  the  blossoms  expanding, 
should  be  fumigated,  and  when  the  flowers  have 
expanded,  a  moderate  degree  of  artificial  warmth 
must  be  afforded  and  maintained,  together 
with  a  tolerably  free  ventilation,  so  that  a 
damp,  sluggish  state  of  the  air  may  be  avoided 
and  the  setting  of  flowers  accelerated.  Excepting 
during  flowering,  the  syringe  may  be  made 
use  of  in  the  morning  if  the  day  promises 
to  be  fine.  A  moderately  moist  atmosphere  may 
also  be  maintained.  Cordons  and  other  forms 
of  trees  should  be  similarly  treated  to  the  pot 
trees,  and  great  care  in  every  case  should  be 
taken  in  applying  water  during  the  early  stages 
of  growth. 

The  making  of  a  vine  border. — The  winter  is 
a  suitable  season  for  the  formation  of  a  border 
which  is  to  be  planted  in  the  spring.  Many  are 
the  ways  recommended  for  doing  this,  and 
success  is  obtained  by  widely  different  methods. 
Some  cultivators  place  the  vine  border  wholly 
outside  the  vinery,  others  entirely  inside,  while 
others  place  it  inside  and  outside.  When  pro- 
perly made  and  managed,  and  the  surrounding 
conditions  are  suitable,  a  border  may  be  quilt 
satisfactory  whatever  the  form.     A  border  may 
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be  made  about  4  feet  in  depth,  and  it  may  lie 
provided  with  a  properly  constructed  concrete 
bed,  if  the  soil  be  clayey  or  otherwise  of  an 
unsuitable  nature  ;  and  it  should  be  adequately 
tile-drained  with  1  foot  of  carefully  arranged 
brick  or  stone  rubble  placed  over  the  entire 
bottom  of  the  border,  so  as  to  readily  drain  the 
soil  and  prevent  the  lodgment  of  water.  Having 
done  this,  there  will  be  space  for  3  feet  of  com- 
post, is  not  too  deep  if  drainage  is  good. 
It  is  always  desirable  to  make  a  border  in 
sections  of  about  4  feet  in  breadth,  add- 
ing to  the  front  as  the  roots  are  found 
to  require  further  space,  until  the  full 
breadth  is  reached.  Where  provision  is  made 
for  an  external  and  internal  border,  it  is  better 
to  plant  the  vines  in  the  inside  one,  and  let 
their  roots  permeate  it  throughout  before  making 
a  border  outside  the  vinery.  Good  turfy  loam, 
if  possible  off  limestone  or  chalky  formations, 
should  constitute  the  chief  proportion  of  the 
compost  used  ;  and  to  this,  after  it  has  been 
roughly  broken,  there  should  be  added,  accord- 
ing to  its  texture,  more  or  less  crushed  mortar 
rubble,  wood  ashes  (from  greenwood),  and  finely 
broken  bones.  Other  fertilisers,  the  effects  of 
which  are  of  comparatively  short  duration,  are 
sometimes  employed  ;  but  these  can  be  more  eco- 
nomically and  beneficially  applied  after  the 
vines  have  become  established  and  are  in  need  of 
assistance  to  bring  their  fruit  to  perfection. 
The  chief  requirement  at  the  first  is  abundance 
of  healthy  roots,  ready  to  absorb  nutriment  when 
it  is  mostly  wanted.  The  materials  when  put 
together  should  be  in  a  fairly  dry  state,  and  be 
made  firm  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Vines  far  planting. — These  should  be  kept  in 
a  late  vinery,  and  water  applied  to  them  with 
caution,  so  as  not  to  cause  the  burstifig  of  the 
buds  before  they  can  be  planted,  directions  for 
which  will  be  given  in  due  course. 

PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

By  JAMBS  Wmtton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  in  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

A  concrete  example. — In  regard  to  my  remarks 
last  week  as  to  the  necessity  for  looking  ahead, 
let  me  emphasise  this  by  a  concrete  example. 
Few  of  our  large  cities  have  escaped  the  evils 
created  by  the  shortsightedness  of  the  governing 
authorities  of  past  generations  in  respect  to  their 
neglect  in  the  reservation  of  open  spaces,  and 
the  city  which  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  has 
suffered  probably  as  much  as  any  other.  This 
city,  however,  in  recognising  the  evils  of  over- 
crowding,  has  adopted  and  continues  to  pur- 
sue the  policy  of  "looking  ahead,"  and  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  many  readers  if  I  attempt 
to  outline  the  progress  made.  Prior  to 
the  middle  of  last  century  the  city  had 
only  one  large  open  space,  which  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  was  a  common,  though  from  its 
proximity  to  the  river  Clyde  it  was  the  favourite 
place  for  the  bleaching  of  the  household  limn 
of  the  citizens,  and  came  to  be  designated  "  The 
Green,"  which  name  it  yet  bears.  It  was  also 
the  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  people,  and 
much  of  the  civic  history  is  interwoven  with  the 
old  park.  The  great  expansion  of  the  i  ltv 
which  began  in  the  early  part  of  last  century 
with  the  tendency  westwards — and  seawards — 
with  the  consequent  disappearance  of  the  green 
fields  and  woods  which  adorned  the  suburbs, 
caused  serious  concern  in  the  minds  of  thought- 
ful citizens  as  to  the  necessity  of  preserving 
some  of  the  "beauty  spots"  from  destruction. 
To  think  was  to  act,  and  the  result  was  the 
purchase  of  a  notable  place,  which  was  then  out  of 
the  city  boundary.  With  the  wants  of  the  western 
section  of  the  city  supplied,  the  civic  authorities 
next  turned  their  attention  southwards,  as  the 
city  was  rapidly  extending  in  that  direction,  and 
another  place  outside  the  municipal  boundary 
was  secured.  As  indicating  the  feeling  which 
arose  through  the  action  of  the  awakened  spirit 
in  the  corporation,  when  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  council,  the  vote  was  even  and  the 
decision  to  purchase  was  only  carried  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Lord  Provost.  Evervone 
now  agrees  that  if  ever  a  chairman  deserved 
honour  for  the  exercise  of  wisdom  and  courage 
at  a  critical  moment,  when  so  great  a  principle 
was  involved,  it  was  on  that  occasion.  The 
purchase  in  question  was  laid  out  as  a  park  and 
managed  by  the  corporation  for  over  thirty  years 
before  it  was  included  within  the  city  area,  and 
has  been  referred  to  by  many  other  municipali- 
ties, when  engaged  in  discussing  similar  schemes. 


as  an  outstanding  example  of  looking  ahead  to 
meet  future  requirements  in  the  development  of 
an  expanding  city.  A  few  years  later,  another 
space  was  secured  for  the  north-eastern  district, 
and  so  important  had  this  factor  become  in  city 
life  that  when  the  last  great  extension  of  the 
municipal  area  was  under  consideration  by  the 
authorities,  most  of  the  suburban  burghs 
affected  made  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  amal- 
gamation that  their  respective  districts  were  to 
be  provided  with  a  park  within  a  given  time 
after  annexation.  Thus  with  the  increase  of  the 
city  within  the  past  generation,  the  parks  have 
increased  fourfold  and  the  smaller  places  to  a 
greater  extent.  Some  of  the  areas  were  secured 
at  very  reasonable  prices,  the  owners  appreciat- 
ing the  policy  of  the  council  in  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  rising 
population,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement  of  the 
amenities  of  the  city.  Several  had  to  be  paid 
for  at  very  high  prices,  while  others  were  given 
by  public-spirited  citizens.  The  last  park  pre- 
sented, though  six  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
city,  is  a  place  of  much  natural  beautv.  and  so 
well  served  by  the  municipal  tramways  that  it 
has  become  a  favourite  resort,  and  on  holidays 
and  Sundays  when  the  weather  is  fine  the 
number  of  visitors  who  enter  the  gates  is 
frequently  estimated  to  exceed  twenty  thousand, 
l'o  those  interested  in  parks,  it  is  verv  gratifying 
to  note  that  the  appreciation  of  these  places  by 
the  public  is  causing  some  of  our  generous"- 
minded  countrymen  to  make  their  gifts  for  the 
benefit  of  those  less  fortunate  in  life  than  them- 
selves,  take  this  form. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Becki  'i.  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicarv  Giubs 
Aldennam  Hou-e,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Digging  and  trenching. —This  important  work 
should  be  pushed  forward  as  quicklv  as  possible 
so  that  the  soil  brought  up  from"  the  bottom 
may  receive  all  the  benefit  possible  from  the 
»in, is  and  frost  which  may  occur  between  now 
and  the  time  lor  seed-sowing  and  planting.  In 
very  wet  weather,  especially  on  heavv  1. 
is  not  advisable  to  attempt  this  work  whi 
.round  1,  in  a  soddened  condition,  but  full  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  all  dry  weather. 

1  '•  '  I  I  iod    trenches    for   such 

vegetable,  .is  Peas,  Runner  Beans,  Leeks,  and 
'  elery  should  now  be  taken  out.  Throw  out 
>d  on  either  side,  wheel  in  and  fill  up  the 
trench  with  manure,  and  leave  it  exposed  to  the 
atmospheric  influeni  i 

Pea  and  Bean  sticks. — A  good  stock  of  these 
should  now  be  got  I  ...ether  and  stored  in  their 
respective  sizes,  and  during  wet  days  they  mav 
be  got  under  cover  and  trimmed  and  sharpened 
ready  for  use. 

Onions. — Those  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
boxes  at  the  beginning  of  the  vear  will  need 
pricking  out  into  oth  r  boxes,  placing  the  plants 
at  distances  of  3  inches  all  ways.  Use  a  compost 
consisting  of  three  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part 
manure  from  an  old  Mushroom  bed,  one  part 
well-decayed  leaf-soil,  adding  a  dash  of  bone- 
meal  and  sufficient  road  grit  to  ensure  it  being 
quite  porous.  It  should  be  used  in  a'moderatelv 
dry  condition  and  be  made  very  firm.  Place  the 
boxes  in  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  from 
50°  to  55",  and  expose  the  young  plants  to  the 
full  light.  Frequent  light  syringmgs  with  tepid 
water  will  be  beneficial  to  them. 

Leeks  should  be  treated  similarlv  to  the  Unions 
except  that  no  bone-meal  should  be  added  to 
the  compost,  and  the  plants  must  be  inserted 
much  deeper  in  the  soil  than  Onions.  Afford 
them  the  same  degree  of  heat. 

Parsley  is  in  demand  the  whole  year  through. 
both  for  garnishing  and  flavouring  various 
dishes.  Consequently  seeds  should  be  sown 
both  early  and  late  in  the  season.  The 
most  successful  manner  of  producing  a 
good  supply  all  through  the  summer  is 
to  sow  seeds  in  a  box  at  this  season, 
raise  them  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  plant  out  the 
seedlings  on  well-prepared  ground  early  in  April 
at  a  distance  of  12  inches  apart  all  ways.  A 
well-grown  bed  of  Parsley  of  a  good  variety  is 
a  most  refreshing  and  pleasing  addition  to  a 
kitchen  garden.  Late  sowings  which  were 
pricked  off  in  cold  frames  should  have  the  lights 
entirely  removed  when  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture out  of  doors  reaches  40°.  Remove  any 
decaying  leaves  from  the  plants,  and  dust  the 
plants  over  with  soot.     Stir  the  surface  soil. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

i3y  W.  Fvfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Propagating  house.  — It  is  well  at  this  season  to 
have,  in  addition  to  hot-water  pipes,  a  good  hot- 
bed for  the  propagation  of  such  plants  as  Lobe- 
lia, Heliotropium,  Verbena,  Ageratum,  Ire- 
sine,  Fuchsia,  &c.  Sow  seeds  of  Begonias, 
Salvias,  &c,  in  pots  or  pans,  and  cover  the 
pans  with  pieces  of  glass  until  the  seedlings 
appear.  For  raising  plants  suitable  for  sub- 
tropical bedding,  sow  seeds  of  Daturas,  Giant 
Hemp,  Lucalyptus,  Chamajpeuce,  Centaurea 
candidissima,  Grevillea  robusta,  Acacia  lophan- 
tha,  and  Hollyhocks. 

Calceolarias. — Give  attention  to  the  shrubby 
kinds  used  for  bedding,  which  are  generally 
wintered  in  cold  frames,  such  as  Golden  Gem, 
General  Havelock,  Victoria,  Burbidgii,  and 
amplexicaulis.  Stop  the  plants  at  about  the 
fourth  leaf,  with  the  exception  of  those  intended 
for  forming  standards,  C.  amplexicaulis  being 
the  best  for  this  purpose.  Our  plants  of  this 
species  intended  for  that  purpose  are  now  in 
4-inch  pots,  and  are  about  2  feet  in  height, 
they  attain  4  feet  we  shall  stop  the  plants, 
so  as  to  induce  them  to  form  heads,  and  after- 
wards repeatedly  stop  them  as  growth  continues, 
until  the  plants  are  placed  out  of  doors.  This 
species,  when  grown  in  this  manner,  with  its 
clusters  of  soft  lemon-yellow  flowers,  is  much 
appreciated  when  bold  groups  or  masses  are 
formed;  the  plants  prefer  a  good  loamy  soil 
standards  of  Iresine,  of  which  1.  Lindenii  and 
I.  Herbstii  may  be  considered  the  best,  should 
be  cultivated  on  single  stems  to  the  desired 
height,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  ad- 
for  Calceolarias.  We  cultivate  white  and 
yellow    Marguerites   upon    the    same   principle. 

The  planting  of  sHrubs— Autumn   may  be  the 
most  favoured  time  for  planting,  but  when  the 
ground  has  been  well   prepared  and  exposed  to 
frost,  planting  may  with  equal  success  be  car- 
ried out   in  the   month  of   February.     Of   suit- 
able plants  as  single  spL-,  imens,  or  as  groups  to 
afford  pleasing  effects  at  all  seasons,  there  are 
noticeable    at   the    present    season    Cryptomeria 
japonica,   whose    foliage   is   browny-crimson    ia 
tint;    Golden    Privet,   a  good  companion   plant, 
when   the  variety  is  true;    Common   Lavender, 
with    its   hoary   grev    foliage     and   at   all   times 
acceptable   fragrance  ;    Arbutus    Unedo,    the   so- 
called  Strawberry  tree,  which  was  unfavourably 
affected   by  the   weather  last  season,   few   fruits 
having  set,  but  the  smooth,  shining  green  leaves 
are  always  attractive  ;   Phillyrea  is  an  evergreen 
of  much  beauty;   Buxus  sempervirens  van.     n, 
pendula,  as  a  single  specimen,  is  at  the  present 
a    very    conspicuous    shrub;     Laurustinus    was 
flowering    at     Christmas,    and    will    be    so    at 
Faster;   Cytisus  Andreana,  the  wood  and  twigs 
of    which    are   of    a   beautiful   green    tint,    with 
flowers  of  yellow  and  crimson  that  come  in  the 
early    summer    months ;    and,    lastly,    Spanish 
Broom,   with   its   round,   slender,   green,   twiggy 
branches,  whose  flowers  last  from  June  to  Sep"- 
tember.     A   good   effect    is   produced    when    the 
winter-flowering  Jasminum  nudiflorum  is  planted 
in    the    shrubberies,    and    the   growths    are    fas- 
tened to   Larch   stakes,   &c.    Buddleia  variabilis 
Veitchii  is  a  conspicuous  plant  during  the  winter, 
by  reason  of  the  grey   felted  stems  and  leaves, 
and  from  June  to  September  on  account  of  its 
pyramidal  terminal  clusters  of  blooms,  some  of 
which   measure   2   feet   m    length.     The   flowers 
are  fragrant  and   of  a  lilac   colour.      Sea   Buck- 
thorn  (Hippophae  rhamnoides),   so   showy  with 
its    bright    orange    berries    in    the    winter,    and 
the    silvery-grey    foliage    in    the    summer,    will 
grow   in   almost   any   soil,    and    is   a   most   pic- 
turesque shrub  in  the  shrubbery  or  on  the  lawn. 

Lobelias. — Firefly,  Victoria,  and  others  of  the 
Cardinalis  type,  when  planted  with  good 
taste,  are  amongst  the  most  ornamental  of  flower 
garden  plants.  Our  plants  were  lifted  in  the 
autumn  and  stored  in  boxes  with  leaf-soil  and 
sand  around  the  roots  and  put  away  in  a  dry.  un- 
heated  greenhouse.  They  are  now  being  remo\  ed 
bodily  to  slightly  warmer  quarters  to  be  divided 
into  pieces  when  the  fresh  roots  become 
visible.  These  will  be  placed  in  small  48' s  m 
a  compost  consisting  of  leafmould,  sand  and 
loam,  in  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  about 
55°.  When  well  established  they  will  be  re- 
moved to  cold  frames.  Seeds  of  Lobelias  may 
now  be  sown  in  heat. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LI5HER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDI  I  OR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  Die  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  m  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
carefulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


Appointments  for  February. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  6— Linnean  Soc.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  11— 

Roy.    Hort.    Soc.    Corns,    meet,   and   Annual   Meet,  of 
Fellows.    Annual  Dinner  of  Hort.  Club.   British  Gar- 
deners' Assoc.  Ex.  Council  meet. 
FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  14- 

Roy.     Garder.ers'    Orphan    Fund    Annual     Meet,    and 
Elect,  of  Candidates. 
THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  20— Linnean  Soc.  meet. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 3S-4- . 
A.  Hal  Temperatures:— 

London.— Wednesday,  January  :'J  (8  p.m.):  Mas.  43°; 
Min.  37°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— Thursday,  January  30 
(10  a.m.)  :  Bar.  301  ;  Temp.  U."  ;  Weather— 
Fair. 
Provinces.—  Wednesday,  January  29  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  40° 
Guildford;  Mm.  35°  North-East  coast  of 
Scotland. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Bulbs,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

MONDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

Herbaceous  Plants,  Liliums,  Begonias,  Gladiolus, 
Ferns,  &c,  at  12  ;  Rose  Trees  at  1.30 ;  at  67  &  68,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Border  plants  and  perennials,  Lilies,  Begonias,  and 
other  bulbs  at  12;  Roses  and  Fruit  Trees  at  1.30; 
Azjleas,  Rhododendrons,  Palms,  &c,  at  5;  1,021  cases 
Liliums  from  Japan  at  1 ;  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 
by  Prctheroe  &  Morris. 

FRIDAY—  ,  „    ...       n    ...    . 

A  collection  of  rare  and  curious  Orchids  ;  Orchids  in 
flower  and  bud;  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 


The 
Gardeners1 
Benevolent. 


The  brief  report  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
that  we  were  able  to  insert  in 
our  last  issue  affords  a  correct  indication  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  premier  garden- 
ing charity.  The  information  is  gratifying 
in  the  sense  that  it  shows  what  a  great 
amount  of  excellent  work  is  being  done 
by  generous-minded  supporters  towards  re- 
lieving the  absolute  necessities  of  aged 
gardeners  and  their  widows,  in  many  cases 
saving  them  from  the  indignities  of  parish 
relief  or  even  the  workhouse.  In  view  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  matter 
and  the  disinterested  efforts  that  are  being 
made  bv  the  Executive  Committee  and  offi- 
cers, it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  record  the 
general  result  with  appreciation.  The  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  gentlemt  n  whose  names 
command  the  highest  respect  amongst  horti- 
culturists, and  when  they  decided  that  the 
funds  of  the  Institution  warranted  them  in 
advising  the  election  of  eighteen  additional 
pensioners,  they  undoubtedly  recommended 
the  highest  number  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Owing  to  a  recent  death,  one 
more  was  added  at  the  last  moment,  making 
the  number  nineteen,  and  after  the  election, 
and  in  exercising  the  power  invested  in 
the  Committee  by  Rule  III.,  Clause  10,  two 
of    the    unsuccessful    candidates,     who    had 


sought  election  on  five  occasions,  were  added 
to  the  roll,  making  the  number  twenty-one. 
Still  further  additions  were  made  possible  by 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton  and 
Mr.  George  Monro,  each  of  whom  promised 
to  provide  a  year's  pension  for  one  candidate. 
The  candidate  receiving  Mr.  Sutton's  gift  was 
a  gardener  who  is  totally  incapacitated  by 
disease  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  and  for  Mr. 
Monro's  gift  a  destitute  widow  was  found, 
aged  82  years,  whose  husband  had  been  a 
gardener  all  his  life,  but  had  never  held  a 
position  that  enabled  him  to  make  any  pro- 
vision for  old  age  or  for  his  widow.  Thus 
there  were  twenty-three  new  pensioners 
placed  on  the  funds. 

So  far  so  good,  but  when  we  consider  the 
proportion  of  those  elected  with  the  total 
number  of  deserving-  applicants,  we  feel  ob- 
liged to  appeal  to  our  readers  for  additional 
support.  Twenty-nine  sought  election  and 
failed,  including  one,  at  least,  whose  case  has 
been  before  the  subscribers  five  times.  Is  not 
this  fact  in  itself  ample  justification  for  the 
importunity  of  the  Committee  in  their  endea- 
vours to  obtain  new  subscribers,  and  should 
it  not  be  the  means  of  awakening  those  who 
have  not  previously  associated  themselves  ac- 
tively  with  this  movement,  to  bestir  them- 
selves and  assist  in  the  beneficent  work  for 
which  the  Institution  exists?  The  only  satis- 
faction in  the  circumstances  is  the  knowledge 
that  the  candidates  who  suffered  disappoint- 
ment at  the  recent  election  will  receive  from 
the  Institution  some  help  at  least  during  the 
vear  that  will  elapse  before  they  tan  again 
seek  election. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  gardener  or 
his  widow  is  not  eligible  for  election  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years,  utiles-  the 
candidate  is  totally  incapacitated  by  accident 
or  incurable  disease.  Every  care  is  taken  by 
the  Committee  to  investigate  each  case  pre- 
sented  to  them,  and  only  such  are  recom- 
mended for  election  to  the  subscribers  as  eon- 
form  perfectly  to  the  rules,  and  are  actually 
in  need  of  relief.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
held  that  the  list  of  candidates  is  swelled  by 
the  addition  of  cases  that  might  be  allowed  to 
wait  without  causing  the  candidates  to  suffer 
serious  privation.  The  sole  reason  for  re- 
jecting any  of  them  is  that  the  income  from 
all  sources  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  increased 
amount  of  financial  liability  that  their  election 
would  place  upon  the  Institution.  Consider- 
ing lor  a  moment  the  principal  sources  of 
income,  these  may  be  said  to  be  three,  and 
include  contributions  from  members  of  the 
horticultural  trade,  from  gardeners,  and  from 
the  general  public,  the  general  public  in  this 
sense  being  represented  by  proprietors  of 
gardening  establishments.  The  horticultural 
trade  has  noblv  responded  to  the  claims  of 
the  Institution  in  the  past,  and  we  feel  sure 
that,  as  a  body,  it  will  continue  to  do  so;  it 
is  evident  that  more  money  is  now  required 
than  heretofore,  and  if  any  representatives  of 
the  trade  can  afford  to  increase  Iheir  dona- 
linns  and  subscriptions,  or  if  the  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton  at  the  general 
meeting  that  all  the  firms  may  possibly  see 
their  way  to  increase  the  support  they  have 
already  given  the  Institution,  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch  and  his  Committee  will  be  the  more 
encouraged  in  the  carrying  out  of  their 
arduous  work. 

The  amount  contributed  by  professional 
gardeners  might  be  increased  if  all  gardeners 


could  be  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  value  of 
the  help  the  Institution  affords  and  the  press- 
ing need  that  exists  for  larger  funds.  It  is 
not  meant  that  those  who  now  contribute 
should  give  an  increased  amount,  but  rather 
that  those  who  are  not  at  present  on  the 
books  at  all  should  commence  to  subscribe 
one  guinea  a  vear.  This  contribution  repre- 
sents rather  less  than  three  farthings  a  day, 
and  many  gardeners  could  possibly  afford  this 
if  they  made  up  their  minds  that  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case  demand  it.  But  an  appeal 
can  also  be  made  to  gardeners  on  business 
grounds.  If  they  should  ever  need  the  help 
of  the  Benevolent  Institution  themselves, 
they  will  receive  one  hundred  preference  votes 
at  the  election  for  every  guinea  previously 
subscribed  to  the  funds,  and  those  who  sub- 
scribe for  twelve  or  more  years  will  be  prac- 
tically certain  that  their  case  will  be  success- 
ful. We  feel,  therefore,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inadequate  remuneration  gardeners 
in  general  receive  for  the  skilled  services 
they  render  their  employer,  an  appeal  may 
conscientiously  fie  made  to  them  to  help  as 
far  as  their  means  will  allow. 

The  general  public  at  present  contribute  a 
large  share  of  the  income,  and  their  dona- 
tions are  obtained  in  great  measure  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  festival  dinner.  The 
proprietors  of  gardens  might  be  induced  to 
help  still  further  if  their  gardeners  would,  in 
a  larger  number  of  instances,  lay  the  claims 
of  the  Institution  before  them.  But  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  probably  true  that  the  gardener 
who  would  succeed  in  enrolling  his  employer 
among  the  annual  subscribers  must  first  be- 
come a  subscriber  himself,  because  help  is 
always  more  readily  afforded  those  who  show- 
that  they  are  themselves  doing  what  lies  in 
their  power  to  provide  for  future  needs. 

Another  source  of  income  is  that  of  legacies, 
the  Institution  having  gained  more  than 
,£.';, 500  in  this  manner.  Those  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  advising  others  in  the  matter 
of  making  provision  for  the  future  disposal  of 
their  estates  should  try  and  induce  them  to 
include  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  in  the  list  of  legatees.  A  few  sup- 
porters of  the  Institution  make  it  a  practice 
to  throw  open  their  grounds  to  the  public  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  small 
sums  paid  for  admittance  on  such  occasions 
are  handed  over  to  the  charity;  some  use 
(heir  influence  in  obtaining  collections  at  hor- 
ticultural exhibitions,  or  in  the  organising- 
of  concerts  for  the  same  purpose,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  others  could  afford 
help  in  one  way  or  another,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  increase  the  total  income. 

In  addition  to  the  general  fund,  which  is 
mainly  employed  for  the  provision  of  pensions 
of  ,£,20  per  vear  for  a  male  or  ,£16  a  year 
for  a  female,  there  arc  the  Victorian  Era  and 
Samaritan  funds,  which  claim  the  attention 
of  the  charitable.  The  Victorian  lira  Fund  is 
used  for  the  granting  of  temporary  aid  to 
those  unsuccessful  candidates  who  are  await- 
ing election   and   who  were   at   some  p  1 

subscribers  to  the  Institution,  whilst  the 
Samaritan  Fund  is  available  for  giving  help 
lo  those  who  alike  await  election  but  who 
were  never  subscribers.  Both  funds  are  valu- 
able, but  the  claims  of  the  Samaritan  Fund 
are  irresistible.  It  is  the  only  fund  that 
enables  the  Committee  to  make  a  grant  of 
money    in     cases    of    acute    distress    where 
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temporary  assistance  is  most  called  for.  We 
have  read  letters  from  the  friends  of  the  re- 
cipients  of  such  help,  and  feel  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  print  them  they  would  move  even 
the  most  indifferent  to  a  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
benevolence. 

In  view  of  the  many  good  friends  the 
Institution  has  lost  during  the  past  year 
through  death,  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  find  that  young  men  continue  to  come 
forward  to  till  the  vacancies  thus  caused. 
Mr.  Martin  H.  F.  Sutton,  who  presided  at 
Uie  friendly  supper  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
annual  meeting,  showed  by  his  presence  and 
speech  that  in  future  years  lie  will  be 
amongst  those  who  will  do  their  utmost  to 
help  in .  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  meet  their  own  necessities. 

It  may  be  stated  birr  that  the  next  annual 
Festival  Dinner  will  take  place  on  June  24 
at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  when  Lord  Aldenham 
will  preside.  We  hope  all  will  unite  to  make 
the  event  as  successful  as  possible,  and  those 
who  are  willing  to  ac(  as  stewards  on  that 
occasion  should  send  an  intimation  to  this 
effect  to  Mr.  George  J.  Ingram,  the  secretary. 


Our    Supplementary    Illustration. —  Of 

the  numerous  and  remarkable  members  of  the 
genus  Haemanthus,  If.  Kathennae,  Baker,  the 
subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration,  stands 
out  far  in  advance  of  all  the  rest  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  foliage, 
but  also  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  culti- 
vated in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  It  was  first 
described  in  the  pages  of  this  journal  in  1877,  p. 
656,  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  named  it  in  compli- 
ment to  Mrs.  Katherine  Saunderson,  wife  of 
the  gentleman  who  first  sent  dried  specimens, 
which  he  had  collected  in  Natal,  to  be  deter- 
mined at  Kew.  Living  plants  were  introduced 
shortly  after  by  Mr.  Kbit,  of  the  Natal  Botani- 
cal Gardens,  and  a  figure  appeared  some  years 
later  in  the  BjI.  Mag.,  t.  6778.  Unlike  most  of 
the  members  of  the  genus,  this  species  is  prac- 
tically evergreen,  as  the  new  set  of  leaves,  which 
appear  contemporaneously  with  the  flowers  dur- 
ing spring  and  early  summer,  commence  to  push 
up  before  the  fall  of  those  of  the  previous  year, 
bursting  through  near  the  base  of  the  old  leaves 
and  reaching  a  height,  when  vigorous,  of  from 
2  to  2i  feet.  The  leaves  are  from  four  to  eight 
in  number,  elliptic-lanceolate,  12  to  18  inches 
long,  3  to  6  inches  broad,  light  green  in  colour, 
their  sheathing  bases  forming  an  erect  stem-like 
structure  surmounted  by  the  spreading  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  densely-flowered  glo- 
bose umbels — that  of  the  plant  figured  being  10 
inches  in  diameter — on  stout,  erect  peduncles, 
which  usually  rise  a  little  above  the  foliage. 
The  perianth  is  bright  scarlet,  spreading,  It,  to  2 
inches  in  diameter  ;  segments  lanceolate,  slightly 
reflexed  with  age.  Filaments  erect,  bright  scar- 
let, 1}  to  2  inches  long  ;  anthers,  pale  yellow  ; 
stigma  equal  or  slightly  exceeding  the  stamens. 
The  long  stamens  give  the  whole  inflorescence  a 
most  beautiful  feathery  effect,  beneath  which  is 
the  dense  mass  of  the  spreading  scarlet  flowers. 
H.  Katherinse  is  closely  allied  to,  and  often 
confused  with,  the  tropical  African  H.  multi- 
florus,  also  the  West  Tropical  African  H.  cinna- 
barinus,  both  of  which  species  are  deciduous, 
require  tropical  conditions,  and  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  first-named  by  the  fact 
that  in  H.  Katherinae  the  inflorescences  are 
borne  on  separate  and  distinct  peduncles,  lateral 
to  the  leaves,  while  in  both  of  the  tropical 
species  the  inflorescences  spring  direct  from  the 
centre  of  the  leaves. 


R.H.S.  Guild. — In  regard  to  the  proposal  to 
form  a  Guild  of  R.H.S  students,  as  mentioned  in 
our  last  issue,  we  are  asked  to  state  that  a  meeting 
for  this  purpose  will  be  held  in  the  lecture  room 
at  the  Vincent  Square  Hall  on  February  11,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The 

annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
society  will  be  held  at  Essex  Hall,  Essex  Street, 
Strand,  on  Monday  next,  February  3,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  president,  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Shea,  will  preside  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
business  the  meeting  will  be  asked  to  consider,  and 
if  approved  to  adopt,  the  following  resolution, 
viz  :  "  That  in  rule  16  the  words  '  No  member  of 
any  committee  shall  be  eligible  for  nomination  as 
a  judge  at  any  of  the  society's  exhibitions  '  be 
deleted,  and  that  the  word  '  Honorary'  be  inserted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rule."  The  new  rule  will 
then  read  as  follows:  "Honorary  judges  at  the 
various  exhibitions  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
executive  committee.  The  votes  shall  be  taken 
by  means  of  voting  papers." 

Horticultural    Club.— The  annual    dinner 
of  the  club  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,   February 
11,   at   6   p.m.,   at   the   Hotel   Windsor.      I 
are    specially    invited    to   attend    this    function. 
The  annual  meeting  will  take  place  at  5  p.m. 

The  Kew  Bulletin  (1908,  No.  1)  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  the  fruit  fly,  which 
has  proved  a  troublesome  pest  in  the  On 
plantations  of  Australia  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
the  same  insect,  Ceratitis  capitata,  which  is 
known  in  Malta.  Various  remedies  are  dis- 
cussed, and  experiments  are  described  which  are 
being  tried  111  various  Orange-growing  districts 
in  the  hopes  of  discovering  a  remedy.  A  Bra- 
zilian beetle  is  known  to  prey  on  the  pest,  but 
too  much  hope  must  not  be  based  on  tins.  We 
know  that  the  ladybird  at  home  fails  to  keep 
the  aphis  in  check,  and  at  present  spn 
seems  to  provide  the  best  means  of  fighting  it. 
The  matter  may  unfortunately  assume  an  in- 
terest for  growers  in  this  country,  as  the  fly  is 
stated  to  be  rapidly  increasing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  where  Apricots  and  Peaches  are 
suffering  seriously  from  its  attacks. 

The  Rainfall  in  1907.—  A  number  of  corre- 
spondents have  sent  us  information  of  the 
amount  of  the  rainfall  in  their  distrii  ts  during 
the  past  year.  We  can  only  refer  to  the  subject 
briefly,  owing  to  the  pressure  upon  our  space. 
Mr.  J.  Short,  writing  from  Freeland  Lodge 
Gardens,  near  Woodstock,  records  a  total  rain- 
fall of  28.09  inches,  which  fell  upon  151  days. 
Mr.  G.  Bextlky,  Shucborough  Gardens,  Staf- 
ford, records  30.17  inches;  Mr.  J.  B.  Lowe, 
D'Abernon  Chase  Gardens,  Leatherhead,  gives  a 
total  for  the  year  of  25.53  inches  against  24. yo, 
which  fell  in  1906.  Our  correspondent  states 
that  the  heaviest  fall  occurred  on  August  17,  and 
this  amounted  to  1  inch.  October  was  the 
wettest  month  of  the  year  in  this  district,  and 
September  the  driest.  Mr.  H.  Parr,  Trent  Park 
Gardens,  New  Barnet,  states  that  the  amount 
registered  there  was  244,  inches.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Allan,  Osberton  Gardens,  Worksop,  informs  us 
that  the  warmest  day  in  1907  was  May  12,  when 
the  thermometer  registered  83°  in  the  shade  ;  the 
coldest  being  January  24,  when  there  was  21°  of 
frost.  The  total  rainfall  was  21.18  inches,  being 
1.16  inches  less  than  in  1906.  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook, 
Leonardslee  Gardens,  Horsham,  registered  the 
large  amount  of  25.94  during  the  year.  Mr. 
Thomas  Wvton,  Abbeystead  Gardens,  near 
Lancaster,  the  larger  amount  of  55.39J ;  Mr. 
Fred.  Leach,  The  Avenue  Gardens,  Bromp- 
pard  Si  ike,  Exeter,  31.62  inches  ;  Mr.  H.  Young, 


Shirenewton  Gardens,  Chepstow,  Monmouth- 
shire, 43.98  as  against  39.34  inches  in  1906. 
October  was  the  wettest  month,  furnishing  7.85 
inches.  These  gardens  are  situated  536  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  Cold  Orton 
Hall  Gardens,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  registered  a 
total  of  29.53  inches  at  his  observatory  at  540 
feet  above  sea  level. 

The  Garden  Club  of  the  Franco- 
British  Exhibition. — The  Garden  Club  now 
being  formed  in  connection  with  the  F'ranco- 
British  Exhibition  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
strong  committee,  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of 
Jersev,  and  including,  among  others,  Viscount 
Selbv,  Lord  Alverstone,  Lord  Blyth,  Lord 
Desborough  and  Lord  Strathcona.  It  will 
possess  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  com- 
modious club  houses  ever  constructed  for  a 
summer  club  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  building  has  a 
frontage  of  300  feet,  and  a  depth  of  over  130  feet. 
Ladies  are  qualified  for  membership,  and  a 
special  reception  room  and  drawing-room,  to- 
gether with  a  suite  of  boudoirs,  will  be  set  apart 
for  them  in  the  club  house,  where  the  men  will 
also  be  provided  with  a  smoke  room  and  several 
dressings  rooms.  The  facade  of  the  great  dining 
hall  is  composed  entirely  of  large  glazed  panels, 
and  its  doors  and  windows  open  directly  upon 
gardens,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  ornamental 
sunken  band-stand.  There  is  likewise  a  spacious 
banqueting  hall,  nearly  100  feet  long,  and  some- 
what smaller  rooms  in  which  private  dinner  par- 
ties may  be  given  by  members,  while  on  the 
lower  floor  and  on  the  terrace  above  are 
numerous  partly-closed  spaces,  which  will  be 
found  suitable  for  small  dinners  and  luncheons, 
in  addition  to  a  score  of  private  dining  rooms. 
The  catering  of  the  club  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Lyons  &  Co.,  whose  charges 
will  be  on  the  same  moderate  scale  as  at  the 
Trocadero  Restaurant.  The  executive  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  made  such  a  favourable 
arrangement,  as  it  has  been  the  custom  in  all 
previous  exhibitions  to  add  at  least  25  per  cent, 
to  the  cost  of  everything  in  the  way  of  refresh- 
ments consumed  in  the  grounds.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  prices  at  the  restau- 
rants and  buffets  throughout  the  exhibition  will 
be  the  same  as  those  which  usually  obtain  out- 
side it.  The  subscription  to  the  club,  which  in- 
cludes entrance  to  the  exhibition,  is  three 
guineas  for  gentlemen,  and  two  guineas  for 
ladies,  but  for  those  living  over  25  miles  from 
Shepherd's  Bush  the  subscriptions  are  respec- 
tively two  guineas  and  one  guinea  and  a  half. 

SOCIETE     FRANCAISE      D  HORTICU  LTU  RE      DE 

Londres. — Referring  to  our  report  of  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  above  society  in  last  week's  issue, 
we  notice  in  La  Chronigue  (the  only  French  paper 
published  in  London)  a  full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  an  excellent  portrait  of  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  V.M.1L,  who  presided  on 
that  occasion. 

Bibliography  of  the  Chrysanthemum.— 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
the  Chrysanthemum  from  a  literary  standpoint, 
we  may  draw  their  attention  to  the  very  com- 
prehensive bibliography  of  the  flower  compiled 
by  Mr.  Harman  Payne,  which  appears  in  the 
December  number  of  the  journal  of  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France.  The  article, 
which,  we  understand,  will  be  issued  in  sepa- 
rate form,  was  prepared  by  request  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum Committee  of  that  society,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  known  pamphlets  and  treatises  on 
the  flower  that  have  been  published  in  Germany, 
England,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  France, 
the  United  States,  Holland,  Italy,  New  Zealand, 
and  Portugal. 
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Lantana   Perfume. — The  common  Lantana, 

which   ".is   introduced   into   Ceylon   during  the 

pari    ol    the   lasl   century,   has  proved  a 

ressive     weed,     taking     possession     of 

.i  te  or  unoccupied  land  wherever  the  climate 
is  ho)  and  damp  enough  for  it  to  thrive.  It 
forms  impenetrable  thickets,  and  is  very  ob- 
jectionable  to  the  traveller  on  account  of  the 
necessity  of  cutting  a  road  through  it,  and  the 
thorny  character  of  the  plant  as  a  whole.  A 
rorrespondent  to  the  Tropical  Agriculturist 
states  that  a  planter  in  the  Wynaad  (western 
slopes  of  the  Neilgherries  in  S.  India)  has  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  a  valuable  perfume  from 
the  flowers.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  credit  this, 
as  most  persons  find  the  odour  of  the  plant  and 
flowers  exceedingly  disagreeable.  Unless,  there- 
fore, the  writer  was  mistaken  in  his  identifica- 
tion of  the  plant,  probably  the  essential  oil  un- 
dergoes some  change  in  constitution  during  the 
process   of  extraction. 

The  Acreage  ano  Live  Stock  Returns  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 

is  the  important  source  of  the  statistical  in- 
formation on  the  relative  proportions  between 
the  different  kinds  of  agricultural  products  that 
obtain  from  year  to  year.  Some  of  these  sta- 
tistics are  of  especial  interest  to  some  of  us 
at  the  present  time.  It  appears  that  the  number 
of  small  holdings  (i.e.,  from  1  to  5  acres)  already 
forms  nearly  a  fifth  (21.46)  of  the  whole  number 
of  holdings  in  Great  Britain,  and  that,  taking 
England  alone,  the  proportion  is  very  nearlv  the 
same  Of  course,  the  proportion  of  acreage  of 
small  holdings  is  very  much  less.  The  total 
acreage  under  crops  and  permanent  grass  has 
changed  but  little  during  the  last  20  years,  if 
we  make  allowance  for  periodical  fluctuations, 
but  there  has  been  a  marked  turnover  from 
arable  land  to  grass,  which  has  been  going  on 
fairly  steadily  during  the  last  20  years.  Thus 
there  were  nearly  3,000,000  acres  less  land 
under  the  plough  in  1907  than  in  1878.  Doubt- 
less this  is  partly  due  to  the  depreciation  in  the 
price  of  corn,  and  to  the  rise  in  labour.  Grass 
land  is  cheaper  to  manage  than  is  arable  land, 
but  its  value  to  the  community  is  also  lower, 
and  the  rural  population  which  it  will  support 
and  employ  is  considerably  smaller.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  far  legislation  is  capable  of 
influencing  the  economic  conditions  that  have 
led  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  but  in  con- 
nection with  small  holders,  it  may  be  noticed, 
that,  as  shown  by  the  returns,  the  acreage  under 
small  fruit  has  steadily  increased  from  36,724 
acres  in  1888  to  82,175  acres  in  1907. 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  MINOS,  YOUNG'S 
VARIETY. 
Our  illustration  (fig.  35)  represents  a  flower 
of  this  beautiful  hybrid  between  Cypripedium 
Spicerianum  and  C.  Arthurianum  (Fairrieanum 
X  insigne),  reproduced  from  a  photograph,  of  the 
specimen  for  which  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  McBean, 
Cooksbridge,  Sussex,  obtained  a  First-Class  Cer- 
tificate at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
January  14  this  year.  The  variety  was  raised 
a  good  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Reginald 
Young,  of  Liverpool,  and  has  been  shown  on 
several  occasions,  but  failed  to  get  the  highest 
award,  although  many  experts  deemed  it  worthy. 
Messrs.  McBean  showed  the  plant  at  its  best, 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  First-Class 
Certificate.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  white,  tinged 
and  veined  with  purplish-rose  from  a  small 
green  base.  The  petals  and  lip  are  of  a  shade 
of  honey-yellow  with  red-brown. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

What      is     an      Herbaceous      Plant?  — 

Although  it  may  not  be  altogether  an  easy  matter 
to  decide  whether  a  certain  plant  is  "  herbaceous  " 
or  not,  surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "herbaceous"  itself? 
Perhaps  the  simplest  and  plainest  definition  of 
"  herbaceous"  is  non-woody.  Consequently  trees, 
shrubs,  and  under-shrubs  cannot  be  "  herbaceous" 
Last- year  I  had  occasion  to  object  to  the  follow- 
ing remarks  in  the  official  report  of  the  R.H.S. 
examiners  in  connection  with  the  school  teachers' 
examination,  viz.  :  "  Several  candidates  stumbled 
over  the  term  '  herbaceous,'  using  Carnations, 
Pansies,  and  other  evergreen  plants  as  illus- 
trations." I  asked  the  secretary  of  the  R.H.S. 
whether  an  "evergreen"  plant  henceforth  was 
to   be   barred   from   being    "  herbaceous  "      The 


Thrift,  Arabis,  Aubrietias,  Houseleeks,  Daisies, 
Cerastium,  Stachys  lanata,  Spiraea  filipendula — 
not  to  mention  many  others — being  "  suffruticose." 
The  thing  is  ridiculous.  It  also  appears  from  the 
"  Rules  for  Judging"  that  the  mere  adjective, 
"herbaceous,"  implies  that  a  plant  must  be 
"hardy"  as  well  as  "perennial."  So  that 
annuals  and  biennials — which  are,  of  necessity, 
"  herbaceous" — are  excluded  from  the  group  to 
which  they  naturally  belong.  As  every  qualified 
gardener  knows,  an  herbaceous  plant  (i.e.,  a  non- 
ivoody  plant)  may  be  either  "hardy,"  "half- 
hardy"  or  "  tender  "  ;  it  may  also  be  "  deciduous  " 
or  "  evergreen  "  ;  and  again  it  may  be  "  annual," 
"biennial,"  or  "perennial"  in  its  nature.  Each 
group  may  be  subdivided  in  other  ways,  if  neces- 
sary. Thus  "  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  "  may 
include  (i.)such  bulbous  plants  as  Liliums,  Tulips, 
Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  &c.  ;  (ii.)  tuberous-rooted 
plants  like  Dahlias,  Anemones,  Ranunculi, 
Artichokes,  &c. ;  and  (hi)  those  with  fibrous  roots. 
So  far  as  the  discussion  in  your  pages  has  gone, 


FlG.   35. — CYPRIPEDIUM    MINOS,  young's   variety. 


question  was  evaded,  and  I  was  referred  to  some 
indefinite  but  well-known  stock  definitions  as  to 
the  word  "herbaceous."  My  special  attention  was 
also  drawn  to  the  R.H  S.  "Rules  for  Judging," 
Sec.  179,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  herbaceous 
are  (sic)  plants  with  stems  which  die  down 
yearly,  but  having  root-stocks  remaining  alive 
through  several  winters."  I  was  also  referred 
to  Sec.  180,  which  defines  "  Carnations, 
Pinks,  Arabis,  Thrift,  &c,  and  also  "tufted 
evergreens  which  do  not  die  down  in  winter,"  as 
"  suffruticose  "—that  is,  "plants  of  a  more  or 
less  shrubby  growth."  It  is  obvious  from  these 
quotations  that  the  R.H.S.  "  Rules  for  Judging  " 
require  amending.  At  present,  because  an  herba- 
ceous plant  happens  to  be  evergreen,  the  R.H.S. 
"  Rules  for  Judging  "  make  it  into  a  "  plant  of  a 
more  or  less  shrubby  growth."  Fancy  such  ever- 
green  plants  as  Meadow  Grass,  Pansies,   Violas, 


surely  because  a  woody  plant  like  the  Fuchsia,  for 
instance,  gets  killed  down  by  the  frost,  it  does 
not  become  herbaceous.  It  is  naturally  a  woody 
plant  when  properly  developed,  and  will  add  new 
wood  each  year  to  its  frame  under  normal  con- 
ditions. It  is  a  mere  accident  that  the  plant  can- 
not stand  our  winters  in  all  parts,  and  has  to  start 
afresh  each  year.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many 
other  woody  plants.  In  the  great  winter  of  1879 
and  1SS0  1  think  many  exotic  trees  and  shrubs 
were  killed  down  to  the  ground  by  the  frost,  but 
new  growths  were  afterwards  developed  from  the 
uninjured  perennial  root-stock.  I  fear  if  we  were 
lo  leave  the  word  "  herbaceous  "  out  of  schedules, 
as  Mr.  Jenkins  suggests,  it  would  be  possible  to 
include  any  tree  or  shrub — big  or  little — as  a 
"  hardy  perennial  "  at  least,  if  not  a  "  hardy  border 
perennial."  and  then  the  judges  would  have  a 
lively  time  of  it.     /.  Weathers. 
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Herbaceous  Perennials. — It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  compilers  of  schedules  for  flower  shows  will 
ponder  seriously  before  altering  their  schedules  as 
suggested.  The  schedule-maker  knows  best  what 
he  wants  and  has  a  perfect  right  to  get  what  he 
asks  for  and  nothing  else.  In  asking  for  herbaceous 
perennials,  or  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  it  is 
clear  that  Romneya  Coulteri,  Phygelius  capensis, 
Fuchsia  Riccartonii,  Canterbury  hells,  and 
Sweet  Peas  are  not  what  is  wanted,  viz.,  her- 
baceous perennials;  therefore  they  must  beexcluded 
Irom  this  class.  The  mere  accident  of  a  plant  not 
being  everywhere  hardy  does  not  alter  its  char- 
acter. You  mention  that  Pansies  would  be  ex- 
cluded, and  rightly  so.  They  would,  no  doubt, 
appear  in  their  proper  place,     if.  L, 

Number  of  Specimens  in  Exhibits  of 
Vegetables. — On  p.  43  H.K.  brought  to  notice 
a  much-needed  reminder  to  schedule-framers 
and  committees  of  flower  shows.  Not  only 
many  of  the  lesser  societies,  but  a  goodly  pro- 
portion of  the  leading  provincial  societies  (in- 
cluding the  Shropshire  Horticultural),  fail  to 
place  any  limit  to  the  number  of  specimens 
necessary  for  individual  dishes  in  collections  of 
vegetables.  A  few  societies  limit  the  exhibitor 
to  the  same  number  as  they  state  for  single 
dishes.  This  arrangement  with  some  varieties 
makes  a  fair  display,  but  take  the  case  of  Cauli- 
flowers, three  specimens  being  usually  called  for 
in  single  dish  classes.  This  number  would  look 
sadly  deficient  at  the  back  of  either  a  six  or  a 
nine  variety  class,  and  the  same  might  be  said 
of  several  other  vegetables  if  staged  under  a 
similar  restriction.  To  state  a  case :  the  first 
and  second  prize  winners  in  the  champion  class 
at  Shrewsbury  last  August  staged  ten  and  six 
Cauliflowers  in  their  respective  collections  of 
nine  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables.  Now,  suppos- 
ing these  two  collections  had  been  equal  in  ex- 
cellence, and  points  given  to  that  effect,  would 
the  fact  of  the  one  staging  ten  Cauliflowers,  and 
the  other  only  six,  have  carried  any  weight  with 
the  judges,  seeing  that  the  arrangement  of  both 
■  ollections  left  nothing  to  be  desired?  Neat  and 
effective  staging  is  sometimes  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  a  close  contest,  and  properly  so,  as 
the  appearance  and  difference  between  a  well- 
finished  collection  and  a  slovenly  one,  even  if 
the  vegetables  are  of  equal  merit,  is  only  too  ap- 
parent to  everyone  interested  in  the  growing  and 
showing  of  good  vegetables.     B.,  South  Devon. 

Railway  Rates.— The  article  by  Mr.  II 
Morgan  Veitch,  published  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  is  to  the  point,  but  it 
is  not  overdrawn.  It  is  quite  time  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  railway  companies  realised  that 
market-gardeners  and  nurserymen  have  built  up 
one  of  the  most  important  of  our  national  indus- 
tries, and  one  that  would  immeasurably  benefit 
all  concerned,  from  grower  to  consumer,  if  it 
was  given  reasonable  encouragement  instead  of 
being  penalised  by  another  industry,  viz.,  tin 
railways.  They  are  useful — so  are  we — and  we 
should  be  more  beneficial  still  to  the  public  if 
we  received  fair  treatment.  Is  it  not  a  farce 
that  one  industrv  should  dictate  terms  to 
another  without  an  opportunity  of  getting  any 
benefit  by  competition?  The  state  of  the  matter 
is  shortly  this.  A  farmer  has  land  and  grows 
Wheat,  which  the  railway  will  carry  a  certain 
distance  for  8s.  per  ton,  and  will  find  ware- 
houses and  men  to  handle  it  several  times,  and 
must  protect  it  from  wet,  or  it  is  spoiled.  If 
that  same  farmer  goes  to  greater  expense  and 
grows  fruit,  the  railways  compel  him  to  pay 
them  three  times  as  much  carriage,  whilst  they 
give  the  produce  less  attention,  and  are  put 
to  no  expense  for  warehouses.  If  he  spends 
still  more,  building  glass  to  protect  his  crops, 
and  becomes  a  customer  to  the  railway  companies 
practically  all  the  year  through,  he  must  pay 
still  more.  Why  there  need  be  such  a  compli- 
cated classification  passes  any  sane  man's  com- 
prehension, as  it  costs  no  more  to  haul  a  truck- 
load  of  fruit  or  Tomatos  than  a  truck  of  coal. 
\i  iw,  let  us  look  at  the  benefit  of  the  trade  to  the 
railway  companies.  If  Wheat  is  grown  thev  get 
about  two  tons  to  the  acre,  if  Potatos,  at  least 
six  to  eight  tons,  and  so  on,  in  increasing 
amounts,  until  I  leave  your  readers  to  work  out 
the  tonnage  grown  under  glass,  and  the  im- 
mense trade  in  other  v/ays  brought  to  the  rail- 
ways in  coal,  manure,  building  materials,  ,\  i  , 
besides  extra  passenger  traffic.  When  Sir 
Charles    Owen    explained    to  the   I..    &   S.W.R. 


shareholders  that  the  lower  dividend  for  1905 
was  caused  by  the  bad  crops  of  fruit  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  also  of  Potatos  in  France, 
he  gave  the  game  away,  as  firstly,  he  acknow- 
ledged that  our  "  insignificant "  trade  could 
affect  the  railway  companies'  dividends ; 
secondly,  there  were  good  crops  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  but,  owing  to  the  oppression  of  the  L. 
&  S.W.  Railway  and  G.W.  Railway  companies, 
after  they  had  combined,  the  growers  pluckily 
joined  together  and  formed  "  The  Guernsey 
Mutual  Transport  Company,  '  which  took 
£20,800  in  18  months,  every  penny  of  which 
came  out  of  the  railway  companies'  pockets ; 
thirdly,  Potatos  were  a  larger  crop  than  usual 
in  France,  but,  owing  to  the  bad  delivery,  the 
salesmen  chartered  their  own  steamers,  and  got 
a  much  better  service.  Crops  were  good  for  the 
grower  and  for  the  salesman  in  both  cases,  but 
bad  for  the  railway  companies,  owing  to  their 
own  mismanagement.  This  shows  what  can  be 
done  in  some  cases,  but  there  are  many  others  in 
which  there  is  no  possibility  of  doing  without  the 
railway  companies,  and  the  last  chance  of  retain- 
ing some  competition  between  the  different  com- 
panies is  being  done  away  with  by  the  system 
of  combining,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
prevalent  every  year.  We  contend  that,  for. their 
own  benefit,  they  should  encourage  a  trade  and 
not  stifle  it,  and  their  shareholders  should  pro- 
test against  their  revenues  being  diminished  bj 
such  unbusinesslike  methods.  What  will  be 
hit  in  country  districts  for  their  goods  trains 
if  they  succeed  in  handicapping  their  market- 
gardening  carrying  trade  out  of  existence?  It 
is  stated  that  the  fact  of  raising  the  rates  on 
3  from  Lincolnshire  to  London,  which 
thev  were  allowed  to  do  by  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commissioners,  has  resulted  in  "about 
C30.000  less  freight  through  hundreds  of  acres 
going  out  of  cultivation  as  far  as  that  produce  i-, 
concerned,  another  instance  of  their  blind  fbllj 
The  Prince  of  Wales  said  that  1  i  must 

"  wake  up,"  and  that  applies  more  particularly 
to  those  on  the  horticultural  side  of  agriculture, 
if  not  to  agriculture  generally.  I  am  pleased 
to  state  that  a  good  proportion  of  the  nursery- 
men have  subscribed  to  the  Joint  Railway  and 
Parliamentary  Committee,  representing  other 
perishable  foods  as  well  as  fruit,  and  I  hopi 
that  all  will  do  so,  as  it  is  clearly  a  case  where 
union  would  be  strength.  It  is  only  by  show- 
unit. ■.!  front  that  we  can  succeed  in  get- 
ting better  treatment.  I  apologise  for  takingup 
so  much  of  your  valuable  space.  Geo.  Monro, 
President  of  the  Joint  "Railway  and  Parlia- 
mentary Committee. 

Branches  of  the  B.G.A.— The  executive 
council  desire  to  inform  gardeners  that  they  are 
prepared  to  support  efforts  to  form  branches  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  will  on 
Application  arrange  to  send  a  delegate  to  address 
the  meeting,  provide  handbills  for  distribution, 
and  pay  the  initial  expenses  for  hiring  a  room. 
In  the  case  of  the  establishment  of  a  branch,  with 
a  properly  constituted  committee  and  secretary, 
the  council  are  prepared  to  assist  the  branch  with 
the  necessary  stationery  and  literature.  Tin- 
executive  council  also  suggests  that  at  least  four 
meetings  be  held  during  the  year,  and,  if  possible, 
papers  of  general  gardening  should  be  read,  in 
addition  to  the  general  business  of  the  branch. 
The  secretary  of  each  branch  is  also  invited  to 
send  up  reports  embracing  any  items  of  gardening 
interest  in  addition  to  the  reports  of  business  done 
A  branch  of  the  B.G.A.  may  be  formed  wherever 
a  mutual  improvement  society  (composed  of  pro- 
fessional gardeners)  exists.    /.  Weathers,  S<< 

The  Florists  Art  —Those  people  who 
bewail  the  want  of  taste  in  floral  arrangements 
should  be  able  to  lay  down  principles  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ignorant.  I  believe  that  until  any 
individual  has  acquired  a  distinct  impression  in 
his  mind  of  the  attributes  of  beauty  in  form  and 
colour  ;  or,  in  other  words,  has  an  educated  eye 
to  perceive  what  is  appropriate,  he  cannot  make 
the  most  of  the  material  at  his  command.  This 
so-called  good  taste  is  to  a  certain  extent  inborn, 
but  it  can  be  acquired,  not  as  F .  .1/.  (see  page  439/ 
would  have  us  believe  by  imitation  of  other 
people's  work,  but  by  cultivating  the  feeling  for 
all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  Decorative 
work  (I  do  not  mean  bouquet  or  wreath-making, 
or  any  such  artificial  methods  of  the  professional 
florist)  is  practised  daily  in  all  country  houses 
of  any  pretensions.  A.  H.  writes  ignorantly 
when   he   says   that   gardeners  have,    as   a   rule, 


little  practice  in  this  work.  I  have  seen  quite 
as  good  decorations,  on  special  occasio 
houses  and  churches  (carried  out  with  but 
limited  materials)  as  any  professional  11...  ij 
could  supply.  Arrangements  that  give  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  one's  employer  and  his 
guests  cannot  fairly  be  termed  failures.  What- 
ever some  people  may  say,  "  taste  "  has  been 
analysed  and  explained  and  it  has  fixed  rules 
and  principles  that  cannot  be  ignored  in  the 
world  of  nature  and  art.  It  seems  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  those  who  advocate  flower-show  arrange- 
ments as  models,  that  such  places  lack  the  ar- 
tistic background  and  accessories  found  in  the 
rooms  of  a  private  house,  and  these  are  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  plants  and  flowers 
themselves.     F.  Street,  Ar&wcll,   Wigtownshire. 

Some  of  the  groups  to  be  seen  at  the 

shows  give  excellent  colour  effects  which 
might  be  useful  in  a  conservatory  or  winter 
garden,  although  too  elaborate  for  some  of  the 
cramped  positions  which  private  gardeners  are 
often  called  upon  to  decorate.  I  have  some- 
times had  a  fireplace  pointed  out  to  me,  the 
hearth  not  more  than  2  feet  wide,  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  a  nice  group  of  plants,  with  some 
good  Palms  at  the  back;  but  the  plants  must 
not  project  over  the  raised  stonework  in  front, 
or  the  dancers  would  knock  them  over.  There 
was  not  much  room  for  rustic  bridges,  pretty 
Bamboo  stands,  imitation  lakes,  cork,  &c.  M 
and  suitable  plants,  and  foliage  to  hide  the 
pots,  had  to  be  used  instead.  I  quite  agree  with 
A.  II.  (page  30)  regarding  the  danger  incurred 
by  exhibitors  in  breaking  away  from  the  old- 
established  designs,  the  would-be  pioneer  run- 
ning a  serious  risk  of  being  rewarded,  not  with 
the  laurel  wreath,  but  with  the  wooden  spoon. 
I  also  agree  with  him  about  the  shower  (?) 
bouquets,  many  of  them  being  like  some 
November  showers— rather  heavy.  /.  .1/.  In, 
439)  seems  to  think  very  little  of  our  efforts  ,,t 
table  decoration,  but  has  he  considered  the 
difference  between  a  table  at  many  of  the  ex- 
hibitions,  with  plenty  of  room  to  make  an 
effective  design,  and  that  of  many  di 
rooms,  loaded  with  all  manner  of  things  before 
the  gardener  starts  his  work?  I  have  looked  at 
many  of  the  former  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
new  ideas  for  home  decoration.  These  tables 
generally  had  a  more  or  less  elaborate  centre- 
piece, and  the  design  carried  from  it  to  each 
corner,  instead  of  the  tall  lamp,  surmounted  by 
a  sunshade,  and  surrounded  by  the  usual  two 
silver  mugs  and  four  ornamental  spoons,  while 
the  space  from  the  centre  to  each  comer  m 
tables  I  have  had  to  decorate  was  generally 
occupied  by  a  regulation  design  of  water  bottles, 
menu  cards,  salts,  peppers,  &c,  the  remainder, 
except  about  10  inches  all  round  for  places, 
often  being  well  covered  by  squat  dessert  dishes, 
sweets,  preserved  ginger  jars,  &c.  Let  us  have 
some  tables  of  this  sort  at  the  shows,  and  then 
we  shall  doubtless  witness  something  instruc- 
tive, which  would  be  doubly  so  if  we  could  see 
the  same  table  dressed  night  after  night  with 
different  designs,  in  the  way  that  many  of  us 
have  to  do  in  private  establishments.  I  should 
not  think  that  any  gardener  who  had  the 
lightest  knowledge  of  table  decoration  would 
use  any  other  than  suitable  foliage  and 
rs  for  artificial  light.  The  one  thing 
in  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some 
gardeners  fail,  in  comparison  with  florists, 
is  in  the  making  of  floral  tributes  for  in- 
terments, those  gardeners  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  handling  some  of 
the  finest  florists'  examples  generally  making 
them  too  dense  and  flat.  The  letters  on  this 
subject  have  reminded  me  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  not  many  years  ago/ft  I  had  the  flov,.  rs 
to  arrange  in  a  moderate-sized  drawing-room ; 
there  were  just  36  vases  m  this  room  (much 
against  my  wish),  ranging  from  small  glasses 
with  one  Rose  bloom,  to  large  jugs  with  such 
flowers  as  Paeonies,  the  latter  perched  on  stands 
about  6  feet  high.  A  visitor,  after  a  critical 
survey  of  this  exhibition,  remarked  that  II 
were  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  this  room 
reminded  him  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  "  florist's 
shop."     Onlook 
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January  28. — The  society's  hall  was  on  this 
occasion  better  filled  than  on  the  last  one ; 
flowering  subjects  being  exhibited  in  larger 
quantity,  more  especially  Orchids,  Cyclamens, 
and  Primulas. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  and  Messrs. 
Chas.  T.  Druery,  Henry  B.  May,  Jas.  Walker, 
Walter  T.  Ware,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  W.  Barr,  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  R.  W.  Wallace,  C.  Blick,  F.  Page 
Roberts,  Jas.  Hudson,  R.  Hooper  Pearson, 
Arthur  Turner,  W.  Cuthbertson,  Herbert  J.  Cut- 
bush,  W.  P.  Thomson,  T.  W.  Turner,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  and  Edwd.   Mawley. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  showed  an 
extensive  collection  of  Cyclamens,  which  included 
White  Butterfly,  Giant  Salmon  Pink  Superb 
F'ringed,  in  variety,  crimson  self,  and  white, 
with  crimson  edge ;  deeply  and  lightly  fringed  ; 
and  purple,  any  of  which  is  a  pleasing  change 
in  form  and  in  colouring.  There  were  also  speci- 
mens of  C.  Papilio,  the  winged  Cyclamen  ;  C. 
Salmon  Pink,  of  lesser  size  than  Giant  Salmon 
Pink.  The  plants  were  dwarf,  compact,  and 
well-flowered,  with  small,  stocky  leafage,  not 
in  the  least  degree  drawn  up  by  warmth. 
The  exhibit  was  backed  with  small  Grevilleas, 
and  in  front  were  Isolepis  gracilis.  (Silver 
Floral   Medal.) 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery, 
Millmead,  Guildford,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
species  of  Veronica  not  in  flower,  but  interest- 
ing, as  showing  habit,  foliage,  &c.  The  varieties 
shown  were  V.  decumbens,  V.  anomala,  V. 
pinguifolia,  V.  maeroura,  V.  Newryensis,  V. 
ligustrifolia,  a  seedling  with  white  flowers, 
and  evidently  an  early  blooming  variety ;  V. 
cupressoides,  V.  Kirkn,  V.  carnosula,  V. 
Stuartii,  V.  decussata,  V.  epacridia,  V.  Hectori, 
V.  buxifolia,  and  V.  rakaiensis.  Other  exhibits 
consisted  of  Andromenda  calyculata,  several 
hardy  European  Ericas,  Rhododendron  myrti- 
folium,   with   leaves   of   a   claret  tint,   &c. 

Ferns  were  largely  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
in  the  usual  capital  manner  of  this  firm. 
Notable  specimens  were  Nephrolepis  exaltata 
superba,  Platycerium  alcicorne  majus,  P.  Stem- 
maria,  Davallia  Veitchii,  D.  retusa,  Pteris 
Childsii,  Lomaria  ciliata,  Asplenium  Veitchii, 
Nephrolepis  todeoides,  Platycerium  Hillii,  and 
Nephrolepis  Whitmanii.  This  firm  exhi- 
bited some  handsome  Dracaenas,  viz.,  D.  mar- 
ginata  rosea,  D.  Monarch,  D.  His  Majesty,  and 
D.  Edith  May;  Codiasum  Baron  F.  Sel- 
liere,  with  a  yellowish  white  midrib  and  edge, 
and  C.  B.  Comte,  a.  green  leaf  irregularly 
blotched  with  yellow.  (Silver-Gilt  Banksian 
Me  da'.  | 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  of  Highgate  and 
Barnet,  showed  forced  plants  of  a  hardy 
nature,  inclusive  of  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda, 
Magnolia  Lenne,  M.  conspicua,  Prunus  tri- 
loba, Rhododendron  Jacksonii,  blush-white 
small  flower  trusses,  Orange  bushes,  small 
Conifers,  such  as  Retinosporas,  Crypto- 
meria  elegans,  and  Thuiopsis  borealis  com- 
pacta.  There  were  some  Cork  boughs  filled 
with  flowering  plants  of  Iris  reticulata,  I.  Dan- 
fordii,  I.  Sindjarensis  of  a  ccerulean-blue  tint,  I. 
Histrio,  &c.  A  number  of  Tree  Carnations  were 
also  shown  as  pot  plants  and  cut  blooms,  viz., 
Lilian  Pond,  a  white,  fairly  double  flower  of 
good  substance ;  Mrs.  Burnett,  Saint  Louis  (a 
bright  scarlet),  My  Maryland  (white — a  robust 
flower),  and  The  President.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
London,  S.E.,  exhibited  f'acti,  succulents, 
Sempervivum  species,  Ledums,  Saxifragas, 
hardy  Trimulas ;  the  new  stellate  Primula 
named  Streatham,  a  pyramidal  habited  P. 
sinensis,  the  blooms  of  which  are  very  thin  in 
substance,  but  they  make  a  good  show.  There 
were  shown  plants  of  P.  obconica  grandiflora, 
with  flowers  of  various  tints. 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Carnation  specialist,  Forest 
Road,  Guernsey,  exhibited  a  number  of  choice 
varieties  of  Carnations,  long-stemmed,  as  the 
fashion  of  the  day  decrees  they  should  be. 
Many  of  the  less  recent  varieties  were  included 
in  the  exhibit,  and  some  that  were  new,  viz., 
Miranda,     white,     suffused     with     faint     pink  ; 


Aurora,  a  fancy  with  crimson  flakes  on  a  pale- 
yellow  ground ;  Marmion,  scarlet  edged  with 
white ;  and  a  number  of  beautiful  novelties, 
which  we  hope  to  inspect  later.  The  variety 
Mrs.  H.  Burnett  was  finely  shown,  as  also  Pink 
Enchantress.      (Silver   Banksian   Medal.) 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere  Gardens,  Shepper- 
ton,  exhibited  rock  plants  ;  also  some  tubers  of 
Tropaeolum   tuberosum,   grown  at   "Mere." 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
were  the  exhibitors  of  60  plants  of  varie- 
ties of  Primula  sinensis,  the  flowers  of  which 
in  many  instances  are  2  inches  in  diameter,  with 
overlapping  petals  that  are  wavy  and  dentate. 
The  "colour  ranged  from  white,  through  rose, 
crimson,  and  blush  to  purplish-crimson  and 
deep  crimson.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  showed  Aucuba  japonica  vera, 
Eleagnus  picta  aurea,  E.  macrophyllus,  Eurya 
latifolia,  Ivies,  Buddleia  asiatica,  the  exhibits 
differing  but  little  from  those  that  were  observed 
at  the  previous  meeting.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  ,&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Royal  Nur- 
series, Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  showed  excel- 
lent Cyclamen  grandiflorum,  Salmon  King  and 
C.  giganteum  in  varieties,  plants  in  flower  of 
Euphorbia  jacquimaeflora,  and  a  large  number 
of  Carnations  in  stands  and  glasses.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

A  small  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers  and  plants 
came  from  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 

Alpine  plants,  such  as  Saxifragas,  Hellebores, 
Colchicums,  Snowdrops  of  species,  hardy  Ericas, 
Sternbergias,  Hepaticas,  Cyclamen,  &c,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nur- 
sery,  Keston. 

Messrs.  J.  Waterer  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  American 
Nursery,  Bagshot,  showed  a  large  number  of 
varieties  of  Holly,  representing  the  best  of 
these.  They  were  mostly  in  pyramidal  form,  a 
few  round-headed  ones  only  being  inserted  in 
the  group.  There  were  several  yellow  and  red- 
berried  plants  loaded  with  fruits.  The  yellow 
variegated  green  Holly  "Moonlight"  is  a  very 
distinct,  showy  variety.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  T.  Ernest  Waltham,  97,  Upper  Tulse 
Hill,  S.W.,  showed  several  coloured  stereoscopic 
slides  of  Rhododendron  flowers.  The  process  is 
so  far  perfected  that  the  venation  and  texture 
of  a  flower  or  leaf  are  reproduced  faithfully. 
The  flowers  reproduced  were  crimson  and  white 
ones,  and  nothing  seemed  lacking  in  the  effect 
produced.  A  scarlet  Gladiolus  spike  was  like- 
wise shown. 

A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  Mrs. 
Miller  for  floral  studies  in  water  colours.  The 
following  subjects  were  very  pleasing  :  "A  Water 
Garden,"  "Sweet  Peas,"  "A  Marlow  Garden," 
"Golden  Pomp,"  the  season  "Autumn,"  with 
masses  of  Helianthus,  Tritomas,  (laillardia,  and 
other  flowers  of  that  season  ;  "  Bastion  Steps," 
overgrown  with  Rambler  Rose  ;  "  Rhododen- 
drons at  Howth,"  a  wilderness  scene  of  Ferns 
and  flowers  ;  "  A  Garden  is  a  Lovesome  Thing," 
this  latter  representing  a  wide  herbaceous  border 
filled  to  its  fullest  capacity  with  flowers,  blue 
the  predominant  note,  as  given  by  Larkspurs  and 
Borage.  "  The  Other  Side  of  the  Latch  "  was  a 
pretty  bit  of  perspective. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  Miss 
Farrer,  Shaa  Road,  Acton,  London,  W.,  for 
floral  studies  that  showed  considerable  technical 
knowledge,  truthful  colouring,  and  accuracy  of 
drawing.  The  exhibits  consisted  of  10  pictures 
of  flowers. 

A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  Miss 
Sumner  Jones,  "Sherborne,"  Wellesley  Road, 
Chiswick,  for  water-colour  drawings  of  garden 
flowers  very  true  to  nature. 

Award  of  Merit. 
Nephrolepis  exallata  var.  Amcrpohlii. — This  is 
another  plumose  variety  of  the  popular  Nephro- 
lepis, of  dwarfer  habit  than  the  others.  It  is 
very  compact,  and  the  fronds  are  said  to  become 
4  inches  in  depth,  so  plumose  is  the  develop- 
ment.    Shown  by  Messrs.   H.   B.  May  &  Sons. 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present:  J.  Gurney  F'owler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair),  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  De  B.  Crawshay,  II.  Little,  W. 
Boxall,  A.  A.  McBean,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  F.  J. 
Hanbury,   R.    G.   Thwaites,   F.   M.    Ogilvie,   W. 


Cobb,  W.  H.  Young,  A.  Dye,  W.  P.  Bound, 
H.  G.  Alexander,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  White, 
H.  Ballantine,  W.  Bolton,  R.  Brooman-White, 
N.  C.  Cookson,  C.  J.  Lucas,  H.  T.  Pitt,  and  H. 
Graire,   of   Amiens. 

Major  G.  L.  Holkord,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  showed 
four  new  hybrids,  of  which  the  best  was  Cypri- 
pedium  Merlin  (insigne  X  illustre),  the  petals 
and  lip  of  which  were  yellow-veined  and  tinged 
with  red-brown  ;  the  very  large  dorsal  sepal  pure 
white,  with  a  yellowish  base  bearing  some  dark 
purple  spots.  The  others  were  C.  Bianca 
(Prospero  X  insigne  Sanderae),  a  good  flower, 
showing  much  of  Prospero ;  Laelio-Cattleya 
Goldfinch  (L.-C.  Warnhamiensis  x  C.  aurea), 
of  a  reddish  gold  colour;  and  Cattleya  Cyril 
illarrisoniae   X   Percivaliana). 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, staged  a  fine  group,  at  the  back  of  which 
were  some  pretty  hybrid  Odontoglossums,  good 
varieties  of  O.  crispum,  Laelia  anceps,  and  other 
graceful  varieties.  In  the  centre  were  a  selec- 
tion of  the  clear  yellow  Laelio-Cattleya  Andro- 
meda, with  two  L.-C.  Prospero,  yellow  with 
ruby  front  to  the  lip,  and  two  of  the  reddish 
orange  L.-C.  Golden  Oreole.  At  intervals  were 
selections  of  the  handsome  Cattleya  Octave 
Doin,  C.  Enid,  and  other  showy  hybrids. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
staged  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  group  of 
finely-grown  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  white 
varieties  of  Laelia  anceps,  chiefly  L.  a.  Schro- 
deriana,  and  Sanderiana.  An  attractive  feature 
in  the  group  was  made  by  mingling  many  speci- 
mens of  the  dark  scarlet  Epiphronitis  Veitchii 
with  the  white  flowers  of  the  other  plants  in 
the  group.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  had 
an  effective  group  of  fine  Cypripediums,  which 
included  the  handsome  C.  George  Moore,  C. 
Mrs.  Bostock,  a  very  large  flower  with  the  petals 
and  lip  like  C.  villosum  giganteum,  and  with 
a  fine  apple-green  dorsal  sepal,  bearing  black 
spots,  the  margin  being  white ;  a  very  good 
selection  of  C.  Euryades,  C.  aureum,  C.  Lee- 
anum,  C.  insigne,  &c.  Colour  was  given  to  the 
group  by  good  examples  of  Cattleya  Trianae, 
that  named  Princess  Ena  being  white,  delicately 
tinged  with  rose.  In  the  centre  was  a  grand 
example  of  Cymbidium  Winnianum,  with  10 
spikes,  and  some  hybrid  Calanthes,  good  Laelia 
ani  t  [is,  &c,  were  included.  (Silver  F'lora 
Medal.)  t 

Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  staged  a  very  fine  group,  in  which  were 
several  good  forms  of  Cypripedium  insigne, 
some  plants  of  the  original  rose-tinted  form  of 
C.  Helen  II.,  and  one  of  the  new  C.  Helen  II. 
variety  Armstrongiae,  a  very  pretty  cream-white 
flower  with  small  violet  spots  ;  and  other  Cypri- 
pediums ;  also  two  varieties  of  the  pretty  Cym- 
bidium Woodhamsianum  (Lowiauum  x  eburneo- 
Lowianuml,  and  a  selection  of  species  including 
Bulbophyllum  Godseffianum,  and  Odonto- 
glossums, one  O.  Pescatorei,  having  a  very 
distinct  labellum  bearing  many  small  rose  spots  ; 
various  Masdevallias,  &c.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 
V .  Menteith  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balmforth), -showed  a  select  col- 
lei  tion  oi  fine  specimens  of  Cypripediums, 
which  included  four  very  fine  forms  of  C.  Eury- 
ades, that  known  as  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
variety  being  a  superb  form  with  large  white 
dorsal  sepal  marbled  with  purple  at  the  back 
and  spotted  with  purple  and  rose  on  the  face. 
A  fine  C.  Minos  with  seven  flowers,  a  grand 
form  of  C.  Mons.  de  Curte,  three  plants  of  the 
yellow  C.  insigne  Sanderianum,  and  one  of  a 
new  variety  named  Ochre  King,  with  large 
flower  of  a  greenish  ochre  yellow  colour,  were 
also  included.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  staged  an  attrac- 
tive group,  a  remarkable  feature  in  which  was 
made  by  a  large  number  of  Cypripediums  ob- 
tained by  crossing  fine  forms  of  C.  villosum  and 
('.  Euryades,  the  resultant  plants  varying  in 
form  and  colour  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  some  resemb'ing  the  best  forms  of  C. 
Euryades  with  fine  white  dorsal  sepal  spotted 
with  purple  and  rose,  and  others  having  the 
dorsal  sepal  bright  purplish  rose  with  pure 
white  margins,  and  many  being  intermediate 
between  the  two  extremes  named.  The  cross  is 
named  Countess  of  Carnarvon,  and  the  best 
varieties  are  very  handsome.  Messrs.  Veitch 
also   showed    Brasso-Cattleya    Orpheus,    variety 
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rosea,  some  good  specimens  of  the  fragrant  and 
pretty  Trichopilia  suavis,  a  plant  of  Neoben- 
thamia  gracilis  with  a  head  of  pure  white 
flowers,  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei, 
&c.     (Silver   Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  near  Leeds, 
staged  a  nice  group,  principally  of  fine  Cypri- 
pediums,  among  which  were  the  leading  forms 
of  C.  aureum,  including  strong  specimens  of 
Monarch  and  virginale ;  an  exceptionally  fine 
form  of  C.  Charlesianum,  and  a  good  plant  of 
the  allied  and  favourite  C.  Ville  de  Paris  ;  C. 
Saturn  and  a  very  pretty  and  finely-coloured 
hybrid  between  C.  Leeanum  Albertianum  and 
C.  insigne  Chantinii.  Also  in  the  group  were 
several  showy  hybrid  Odontoglossoms,  one  hav- 
ing the  inner  halves  of  the  segments  almost  en- 
tirely of  a  rose-purple  colour.  Among  species 
the  singular  Bulbophyllum  comosum,  with  two 
drooping  heads  of  hairy  white  flowers,  and  the 
singular  yellow  and  purple  Maxillaria  porphy- 
rias tele  were  noted.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  had  an 
interesting  group  of  Cypripediums,  Cattleya 
Percivaliana,  &c.  Among  the  Cypripediums 
were  the  handsome  C.  Mrs.  Wm.  Mostyn, 
Chardwar  variety  ;  the  finely-shaped  C.  Aureole 
(Lathamianum  giganteum  X  Boxallii)  with 
flowers  of  thick  texture,  the  emerald-green  dor- 
sal sepal  bearing  rows  of  blackish  spots,  the 
margin  being  white;  C.  Charlesworthii  roseum, 
an  insigne  variety,  with  white  dorsal  sepal, 
the  lower  half  delicately  tinged  with  lilac-pink 
from  a  small  green  base ;  good  C.  Mons.  de 
Curte,  and  many  fine  plants  of  C.  Leeanum 
giganteum.      (Silver    Banksian    Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a 
neat  group,  in  which  were  Cypripedium  aureum, 
Surprise,  CEdippe,  virginale,  Hyeahum,  and 
others.  C.  Thompsonianum,  C.  Swinburnei 
magnificum,  and  other  Cypripediums  ;  four 
plants  of  the  bright  rose  Laelia  Gouldiana, 
Odontoglossum  blandum,  varieties  of  Oncidium 
ornithorhynchum,  one  being  white  tinged  with 
lilac,  Arpophyllum  spicatum,  Cymbidium 
Wiganiarium,  &c.     (Silver  Banksian   Medal.) 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Wok- 
ing  (gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  the  new  and  fine 
Cypripedium  Rajah  (Io  grande  X  Swinburnei 
magnificum),  a  large  flower  of  very  thick  sub- 
stance and  attractive  colouring.  The  large 
ovate  acuminate  dorsal  sepal  is  white  on  the 
upper  half,  greenish-white  at  the  base,  from 
which  radiate  small  blackish  lines.  The  middle 
area  is  bright  rose,  with  darker  lines.  Petals 
large  and  broad,  dark  rose-red,  with  several 
large  raised  black  spots  furnished  with  hairs 
on  the  margin.     Lip  large,  brownish  rose. 

Messrs.  Linden  &  Co.,  Brussels,  showed 
Odontoglussum  crispum  "Jean  Linden,''  the 
magnificently-blotched  home-raised  variety, 
which  was  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  December  22,  1906,  p.  418.  but  now 
greatly  improved ;  the  pretty  O.  Xotteanum 
(Loochristiense  x  Wilckeanum)  ;  O.  exultans 
variety  formosum  (crispum  x  excellens),  a  large 
yellow  flower,  handsomely  blotched  with  red- 
brown  ;  and  three  Cypripediums,  the  resn't  of 
seeding   from   forms  of  C.   insigne. 

AWARDS. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium  Fairrieanum,  Cookson 's  variet  r, 
from  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood, 
Wylam  (gr.  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman).  A  superb 
variety,  and  the  darkest  which  has  yet  appeared, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  sepal  being  of 
a  deep  claret  colour,  only  a  little  white  showing 
through  in  small  patches  at  the  base.  The  re- 
verse of  the  dorsal  sepal  is  coloured  like  the 
face,  and  the  rest  of  the  flower  is  also  very  dark. 
Mr.  Cookson  showed  another  equally  dark 
form   with  an   undeveloped  bloom. 

Cypripedium  F.  Sander,  from  Francis  Wel- 
lesley, Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins). A  very  remarkable  Cypripedium,  the 
origin  of  which  is  somewhat  obscure.  The 
leaves,  which  are  narrow  and  pointed,  have  a 
very  thin  dark-green  reticulation.  The  flower, 
which  is  of  fine  form,  has  a  showy  and  flat 
dorsal  sepal  of  pale  emerald-green,  densely 
blotchei  with  large  glossy  chocolate-brown 
blotches,  the  upper  part  being  white  with  pur- 
plish spots,  as  in  some  of  the  best  forms  of  C. 
nitens.  Petals  and  lip  well-formed,  honey  yel- 
low tinged  and  veined  with  chocolate-purrle. 
Staminode  larg<=,  yellow. 


Cymbidium  Gattonenst  (Lowianum  x  Tracy- 
anum),  from  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gat- 
ton  Park,  Reigate.  A  very  worthy  production, 
with  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  C.  Tracyanum, 
but  deeply  coloured  and  marked  as  in  the  best 
C.  giganteum.  Sepals  and  petals  greenish-gold 
colour,  closely  lined  with  purplish  red.  Lip 
broad,  cream-white,  marked  with  red,  and  hav- 
ing a  hairy  disc  as  in  C.  Tracyanum.  The  cross 
is  interesting,  as  it  disproves  the  supposition 
that  the  natural  hybrid  C.  I'Ansonii  is  of  this 
parentage. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (chairman), 
and  Messrs.  W.  Bates,  Alex.  Dean,  W.  Pope,  R. 
Lye,  Geo.  Keif,  H.  Parr,  J.  Davis,  G.  Rey- 
nolds, James  Vert,  Owen  Thomas,  C.  G.  A. 
Xix,  W.  Poupart,  Jos.  Cheal,  and  A.  R.  Allan. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  nurserymen,  Roupell 
Park,  West  Norwood,  displayed  a  considerable 
number  of  Apples,  showing  signs  of  careful 
attention  to  their  cultivation  in  their  generally 
fine  size  and  freedom  from  blemishes.  There 
were  very  fine  specimens  of  the  varieties  Bis- 
marck, Withington  Fillbasket,  Lord  Hindlip, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Lord 
Derby,  and  Alfriston.   (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

A  splendid  exhibit  of  Potatos,  chiefly  kidney- 
shaped  varieties,  was  shown  by  Mrs.  Denison, 
Little  Gaddesden  (gr.  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle).  Their 
only  fault  lay  in  the  general  large  size  of  the 
tubers.  Other  exhibits  from  the  same  garden 
were  bulbs  of  Cocoanut,  Ailsa  Craig,  and 
Record  Onions.  These  were  simply  enormous. 
(Silver-Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 


the  satirical  sense,  as  they  were  actually  taken 
by  sunlight  and  toned  down. 

A  series  of  six  stereoscopic  views  by  the  lec- 
turer of  some  of  Messrs.  Waterer's  Rhododen- 
drons was  shown  in  the  Hall,  and  revealed  ap- 
parently the  very  flowers  themselves,  the  double 
pictures  giving  an  impression  of  substance 
whii  h  the  lecturer  regretted  could  not  be  im- 
parted to  views  upon  the  screen. 


LECTURE  OX  SELF-COLOURED 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
The  lecture  given  at  this  meeting  was  one  on 
"  Self-I  oloured  Photography  of  Switzerland  and 
Swiss  Flora,"  given  by  Mr.  T.  Ernest  Waltham, 
and  illustrated  some  new  and  combined  pro- 
cesses of  his  own  invention  for  obtaining  photo- 
graphs in  purely  natural  colours.  The  Chair- 
man (Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton,  F.L.S.)  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  lecturer  would  kindly  give  his 
hearers  some  idea  of  his  mode  of  working,  for 
their  possible  guidance,  but  this,  in  view  of  im- 
pending patents,  was,  Mr.  Waltham  explained, 
hardly  practicable.  The  slides  indicated  by  the 
title  of  the  lecture  were  preceded  by  a  number 
of  others,  and  illustrated  firstly  a  magnificent 
series  of  floral  photographs  embracing  Cactus 
Dahlias,  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  representing 
fine  types,  in  natural  colours,  and  of  amus- 
ingly exaggerated  dimensions,  but  beautifully 
examplifying  the  capacity  of  the  art  of  repro- 
ducing apparently  the  thing  itself  instead  of 
merely  a  monochrome  picture  in  black  and 
white.  Some  interesting  views  of  Holland 
House  and  the  Japanese  garden  there  were  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  Wisley,  where  a  grand  speci- 
men of  Spirasa  Aruncus  in  full  bloom,  Gunnera 
scabra  of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  several  gen- 
eral views  embracing  a  neat  one  of  the  Watei 
Lily  pond,  were  so  well  brought  out 
that  the  onlooker  actually  seemed  to  be 
present  in  the  garden.  The  views  in 
Switzerland  were  grand,  commencing  with 
winter  scenes  taken  after  heavy  snowfalls, 
where  snow-laden  Conifers,  picturesque  old 
chalets,  and  bold  rock-effects  amid  deep  drifts 
seemed  to  transport  the  beholder  to  the  heart 
of  the  Alps,  some  imposing  views  of 
glaciers  adding  to  the  illusion.  Having  thus 
given  a  general  idea  of  the  conditions  under 
which  Alpine  plants  thrive  in  their  native  habi- 
tats, a  series  of  extremely  interesting  slides  fol- 
lowed, showing  a  number  of  the  species  in  their 
natural  habitats,  Epilobium  rosmarinifolium, 
Dryas  octopetala,  Silene  (Gypsophilai  repens, 
the  Martagon  Lily,  Holly  Fern,  and  Green 
Spleenwort,  yellow  Aconite,  Gentiana  lutea,  G. 
acaulis,  and  G.  bavarica,  Rosa  alpina.  Ranuncu- 
lus aconitifolius,  Lychnis  flos-Jovis,  and  yellow 
Foxglove  being  exhibited  in  their  true  colours 
amid  associated  vegetation  of  many  kinds,  some 
singly  and  others  in  groups  precisely  as  nature 
assorts  them  in  the  bold,  rocky  fastnesses  they 
adorn.  Then  suddenly  the  beholders  were 
transported  back  to  home  again  by  a  view  of  a 
woodland  clearing  carpeted  with  golden  Prim- 
roses, but  the  next  slide  afforded  a  moon- 
light view  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  the 
lecturer  frankly  explaining  that  photographic 
moonlight   views   were  really   "moonshine"    in 


GARDENERS'    ROYAL    BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

[The  result  of  the  election  was  published  in  our 
last   issue.] 

January  23. — The  sixty-eighth  annual  general 
meeting  was  held  at  Simpson's,  Strand,  on  the 
above  date,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  treasurer  and 
chairman  of  committee,  presiding. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  ths 
last  meeting,  &c,  the  secretary,  Mr.  G.  J.  In- 
gram, read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  as  follows:  — 

The  committee  in  submitting  their  annual  report,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  (as 
certified  by  the  auditors)  for  the  year  1907,  again  have 
the  pleasure  of  congratulating  the  subscribers  and 
donors  to  the  institution  on  its  continued  success. 

At  no  former  period  in  the  sixty-eight  years  of  its 
existence  has  so  much  been  done  in  the  way  of  afford- 
ing permanent  and  temporary  assistance  to  the  un- 
fortunate members  of  the  horticultural  community — 
gardeners,  market  growers,  nurserymen,  &c.,  and  the 
widows  of  such — as  during  the  past  year.  Over  .64,000 
has  been  disbursed  in  permanent  aid  alone.  That  this 
happy  condition  has  obtained  is  a  matter  for  thankful- 
ness, and  the  committee  feel  it  is  also  an  encouragement 
to  the  subscribers  and  others  whose  generous  liberality 
has  enabled  them  to  carry  on  the  work  with  so  much 
benefit  to  those  who,  through  illness  and  misfortune, 
have  been  obliged  to  seek  assistance  from  the  charity, 
.l tj.l  have  not  sought  in  vain. 

At  the  beginning  of  1907  there  were  227  pensioners  on 
the  funds — 123  men  and  104  widows — receiving  annuities 
of  £20  and  ;£i6  per  annum  respectively  for  life.  During 
the  year  twenty  have  died,  one  man  has  been  removed 
to  an  infirmary  under  medical  orders;  another,  a 
widow,  to  an  asylum  owing  to  her  mental  condition,  and 
another  has  left  England  for  America  to  reside  with 
her  son.  Of  the  men  who  died,  three  left  widows, 
who  circumstances  being  such  as  to  render  them 
-  ligible  have  been  placed  on  the  funds  without  election 
to  receive  the  widows'  allowance  of  ,£r6  a  year  each  for 
life,  under  Rule  iii.  rj.  The  committee  now  recommend 
an  election  this  day  from  an  approved  list  of  fifty-two 
candidates,  to  fill   the  vacancies  created.     Fully  sensible 

1  1I1.  urgent  needs  of  many  of  those  who  are  appeal- 
ing for  aid,  the  committee  sincerely  wish  they  were  in  a 
position  to  assist  a  larger  number,  but  this  they  feel 
Cat  not  safely  be  done  without  the  assurance  of  an  addi- 
tional income  to  meet  the  extra  liability  which  would 
oily  be  incurred. 

Thi  Yietorian  Era  Fund  "  and  the  "Good  Samari- 
tan Fund  "  still  prove  a  source  of  much  benefit  and 
comfort.  From  the  former  fund  nearly  ^200  has  been 
distributed  amongst  the  unsuccessful  candidates  at  the 
last  election  who  had  formerly  been  subscribers,  in 
terms  proportionate  to  the  length  of  time  they  had  sub- 
scribed ;  and  from  the  latter  fund  ^1^6  has  been  given 
in  small  amounts  as  temporary  relief  to  numerous  appli- 
cants— whether  subscribers  or  not — whose  cases  were  of 
a  most  distressing  and  pathetic  nature.  The  committee 
again  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  value  and  utility  of 
these  two  funds:  the  one  helps  the  candidate  awaiting 
election,  whilst  the  other  bestows  temporary  help  in 
cases  of  emergency.  As  the  income  only  from  these 
funds  is  available,  special  contributions  ear-marked  for 
either  of  them  will  be  warmly  wclcomi  d. 

The  annual  festival  dinner  which  took  place  at  the 
Whitehall  Rooms  of  the  Hotel  Mctropole  on  June  26th 
la>t,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Roths- 
child, M.P.  (trustee),  was  most  successful,  and  resulted 
in  a  substantial  sum  being  raised  towards  carrying  on 
the  work.  The  committee  desire  to  place  on  record  their 
gratitude  and  indebtedness  to  the  chairman  for  his 
earnest  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  charity,  and  fer 
his  generous  contribution  to  the  funds.  They  also  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  their  sincere  thanks  to  those 
gentlemen  who  acted  as  stewards  or  collectors;  to  the 
contributors  of  flowers;  to  the  horticultural  Press  for 
their  gratuitous  and  invaluable  help;  to  Mr.  lames 
Hudson.  Y.M.H.,  for  superintending  the  decorations; 
and  to  other  friends  throughout  the  country  who  in  any 
way,  directly  or  indirectly,  contributed  to  the  gratifying 
result  attained.  Grateful  thanks  are  likewise  tendered 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Mary  Countess  of  Hchester,  for  again 
allowing  her  beautiful  gardens  at  Holland  House  to  be 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  sum- 
mer flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
part  of  the  proceeds  obtained  therefrom  being  handed 
to  the  institution  ;  also  to  the  Right.  Hon.  Earl  Beau- 
champ  (Madresfield  Court),  and  Sir  Frank  Crisp  (Friar 
Park)   for   similar  kindnesses    for   the   same   objei  t. 

To  the  "  Geo.  Monro  "  concert  committee  they  offer 
their  acknowledgment  for  again  contributing  to  the 
funds.  Sincere  thanks  are  likewise  accorded  to  N.  N. 
Shi  rwood,  Esq.  (trustee),  for  his  gift  of  £20  to  the  un- 
successful candidates  at  the  last  election  ;  and  to 
Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Esq.  (member  of  committee),  for 
kindly  supplying  a  similar  amount  for  a  year's  allow- 
ance in  support  of  an  incurably  paralysed  candidate. 
Very  gratefully  do  the  committee  also  acknowledge  the 
services  rendered  by  the  hon.  treasurers  and  hon.  secre- 
taries of  the  several  auxiliaries  which  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  strength  and  support,  not  only  in  obtaining 
additional  financial  aid,  but  in  maintaining,  as  well  as 
creating  interest  in,  the  operations  01 
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It  is  with  great* pleasure  the  committee  have  to  an- 
nounce that  the  "Right  Hon.  Lord  Aldenhara  will  pre- 
side at  the  sixty-ninth  anniversary  festival  dinner  in 
aid  of  the  fundsron  Wednesday,  June  24th  next,  at  the 
Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole.  They  hope  his  lord- 
ship will  be  warmly  supported  by  every  lover  of  gar- 
dening and  flowers,  and  that  the  festival  will  prove  as 
successful  in  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  benevolence 
as  those  in  previous  years.  The  names  of  gentlemen 
willing  to  act  as  stewards  will  be   much  appreciated. 

The  committee,  unfortunately,  have  again  with  sorrow- 
ful and  melancholy  regret  to  refer  to  the  large  number 
of  losses  by  death  amongst  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  institution  they  have  sustained  during  the  past 
year.  They  would  especially  mention  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol  and  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  Esq.,  ill),  F.R.S., 
both  of  whom  were  vice-presidents  for  over  forty  years, 
and  took  a  keen  and  lively  interest  in  the  institution, 
Dr.  Masters  being  always  ready  to  help  forward  the 
work.  Among  others  who  have  passed  away  are  Sir 
Alex.  J.  Arbuthnot,  chairman  of  committee  for  a  short 
time  some  years  ago,  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch,  also  for- 
merly a  member  of  committee,  and  Lord  Battersea  ;  the 
Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  Sir  Michael  Foster,  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts,  Mr.  J.  Hill  White,  one  of  the  founders  and  hon. 
treasurer  of  the  Worcester  Auxiliary,  and  Mr.  R.  B. 
Cater,  of  the  Bristol  and  Bath  Auxiliary. 

The  loss  of  these  long  tried  and  generous-hearted 
friends  will  be  severely  felt,  and  their  vacant  places 
most   difficult   to  fill.     Still,   the  committee   feel  confident 


that  those  who  remain  in  their  midst  will  not  relax  their 
efforts,  but  will  do  all  they  possibly  can  to  obtain  fresh 
supporters  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  have  been 
removed. 

With  much  gratitude  the  committee  acknowledge  the 
practical  aid  and  sympathetic  help  afforded  them  in 
their  work,  and  they  now  very  earnestly  appeal  to  every 
well-wisher  of  this  National  (unsectariam  Horticultural 
Charity  for  further  exertions  and  interest  on  its  behalf, 
so  that  the  beneficial  work  which  has  been  carried  on 
with  such  signal  success  for  the  poor  and  needy  for  so 
many  years  may  continue  to  be  maintained. — Harry  J. 
Veitch,  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  Committee  ; 
George  J.   Ingram,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report  and  balance-sheet,  referred  to  the 
work  the  institution  had  done  during  the  past 
year.  'The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  books 
was  larger  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  a 
sum  of  £4,334  was  disbursed.  Reference  was 
also  made  to  the  losses  sustained  by  the  institu- 
tion during  the  past  year  in  the  death  of  some 
of  its  principal  supporters,  mention  being  made 
of  the  late  Dr.  Masters,  Mr.  J.  Hill  White,  and 
others.     The  report  was  adopted. 

Following    the   adoption    of    the    report,    Mr. 


STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

DECEMBER  31,  1907. 


Receipts 

£    s.  d.         £    s.  d. 

To  Balance     'i°°<   >3     - 

,,    Amount  on  deposit       3,58°     °    ° 

,.    Annual    subscriptions  ...   1,464  17     6 

,,  Donations  at  and  in  conse- 
quence of  festival  dinner, 
including    collecting    cards 

and    special    gifts -,796  14     3 

,,    Legacy,    the    late    H.    Aiton, 

Lsq 10    o    o 

,,    Grant    from    Exors.    Edward 

Poole  Estate 64    9    5 

,.    Return  of  Income  Tax         ...        42  19    8 

,.    Dividends  937  15     3 

,,    Sale  of  waste  paper 086 


5.317     4     7 


Expenditure. 

£    s.   d. 
Bv   Pensions   and    gratuities,    in- 
cluding     Mr.      Sherwood's 
and    Mr.    Sutton's    gifts  ... 
,,    Expenses      annual      meeting 

and    election    ... 
,,  Rent,    firing,    lighting,    clean- 
ing,    &c.,     &c,     including 
salaries    of    Secretary    and 

Clerk 566  18     5 

,,  Printing  and  sta- 
tionery, including 
Annual  Reports, 
Lists  of  Sub- 
scribers, Polling 
Papers,  and  Ap- 
peals     137     1  11 

Less  advertise- 
ments in  An- 
nual  List         ...    48    6  10 


Expenses       festival 

dinner        203  17     5 

Less         dinner 

charges  ...  150    o    6 


,,    Postages,    including    Annual 
List,     Polling    Papers,    Ap- 

peals,   &c 

,,    Advertisement,  "Fry's    Chari- 

49 

13 

4 

ties"        ...         ...         

,,    Wreath       

3 
1 

3 

3 

O 
0 

,,    Travelling  Expenses 

9 

5 

0 

,,    Carriage,     telegrams,     insur- 

ance,    repairs,      and      inci- 

dental   expenses 
,,    Bank    charges 

8 
0 

S 
3 

7 

6 

781 

5 

„    Investment    in    India    Three 

per    Cent,    of    grant    from 
"  Edward  Poole  Estate  "... 

64 

9 

5 

Placed  on  deposit 
„    Balance    with    Treasurer      ...*i 
,,                  ,,                Secretary     ... 

123 
5 

iS 

10 

'-. 

3.880 

0 

6 

1,1-9 

^9,898 

1  - 

9 

.£9,898  17     9 


In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  we  certify  that  all  our  requirements  as 
Auditors  have  been  complied  with,  and  we  report  to  the  subscribers  that  we  have  compared  the  books,  together  with 
the  bankers'  certificate  of  securities  deposited  with  them,  and  that  the  balance-sheet  is  a  true  and  correct  account  of 
same.     We  also  wish  to  add  that  we  find  the  books  well  kept. 

T.  SWIFT, 
BERT.  J.  MONRO, 
January  21    190S.  *  Required  to  meet  the  quarterly  payments  on  January  i,  1908.  J.  WILLARD. 

VICTORIAN  ERA  FUND.— BALANCE  SHEET,  1907. 


Receipts. 


To   Balance,   January,    1907  . 
,,     Donations,    1907 

,,    Dividends     

,,    Return   of    Income    Tax 


£     s.    d.       £     s.    d. 
200    4     9 
...      15  15     o 
...     155     o     6 
832 
178   18     8 


£379    3     5 


Expenditure. 

£    s.   d.      £    s.    d. 

By    Gratuities 104  12     o 

„    Balance,  December  31,   1907  ...     184  n    5 

379     3     5 


£379     3     5 


GOOD  SAMARITAN  FUND.— BALANCE  SHEET,  1907. 


To  Balance,  January,  1907  ... 
,,    Donations 

,,    Dividends     

,,    Return    of    Income    Tax 


(T.   SWIFT, 

Audited  and   found  correct  J  BERT  J.  MONRO. 
(  J.   WILLARD. 
January  21,   1908. 


£    s.  u. 

'.'.       -5     8     6 

■  •       64     5     a 

362 

I     s.    d. 
230  17     7 

14-    19   t° 

£373  "7     5 

£    s.   d.      £    s.    d. 

By   Gratuities 106  10    o 

,,    Balance,    December    31,    1007...    267    7    5 

373  17     5 


(  J73   "7     5 


Harry  J.  Veitch  was  re-elected  treasurer,  Mr.  G. 
J.  Ingram,  secretary,  and  the  retiring  members 
of  the  committee,  auditors,  and  arbitrators  were 
also   re-elected. 

The  meeting  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  pensioners,  and  the  result  was  briefly 
recorded  in  our  last  issue. 

There  were  no  fewer  than  48  voting  papers 
returned  unsigned,  and  were,  consequently,  for- 
feited.    These  papers  represented  355  votes. 

The  Friendly  Supper. 

In  the  evening  a  company  of  about  60  persons 
assembled  at  the  "Friendly  Supper,"  the  chair- 
man for  the  evening  being  Mr.  Martin  H.  F. 
Sutton.  After  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm,  the  chairman  proposed 
that  of  "  Our  Institution — its  continued  pros- 
perity." 

Mr.  Sutton  said  that  "the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  is  a  national  institution, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  deepest  affection  on  the 
part  of  all  those  who  know  anything  of  its  ob- 
jects and  its  methods.  On  the  front  page  of  our 
toast  list  we  are  reminded  that  it  has  now 
reached  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  its  existence,  or, 
to  put  it  in  another  way,  that  it  is  within  two 
years  of  attaining  to  the  age  of  "  three  score 
years  and  ten,"  which  has  been  stated  to  be 
man's  allotted  span  of  life.  True  though  that 
undoubtedly  was  in  days  gone  by,  that  limit 
is  constantly  exceeded  now,  though  whether 
greater  intellectual  powers  are  concomitant  with 
greater  longevity  is  probably  an  open  question. 
However  that  may  be,  there  is  one  great  differ- 
ence between  the  individual  and  the  subject  of 
this  toast,  in  that,  while  the  individual  in  his 
69th  year  has  usually  seen  his  best  days,  this 
institution  was  never  more  vigorous  and  pros- 
perous than  at  the  present  day.  During  those 
years  it  has  distributed  no  less  than  £117,000  in 
relief,  and  only  those  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  work  or  are  privileged  to  see  some  of 
the  letters  of  gratitude  received  can  form  any 
true  idea  of  how  deeply  that  relief  has  been 
appreciated.  Its  work  has  brought  comfort  and 
happiness  into  the  lives  of  hundreds  who  would 
otherwise  in  many  cases  have  been  entirely 
destitute,  and  I  feel  sure  I  am  within  the  truth 
when  I  say  that  all  those  relieved  have  proved 
worthy  of  the  assistance  the  institution  was 
able  to  give  them.  In  reviewing  the  past 
then,  we  should  be  deeply  thankful  for 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  kind  help  of  many  friends,  but  we 
cannot  on  that  account  be  content  to  rest 
on  our  oars.  Comparatively  large  though 
the  income  of  the  institution  is,  it  is  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  de- 
serving cases  that  are  constantly  brought  before 
the  committee,  and  a  far  larger  list  of  donors 
and  subscribers  is  needed  than  at  present  exists. 
I  honestly  believe  that  no  class  of  the  com- 
munity is  more  worthy  of  help  in  time  of  trouble 
than  the  gardener :  I  would  go  further,  and 
venture  to  say  that  no  skilled  labour  obtains  a 
smaller  wage  than  does  that  of  the  gardener. 
Many  years  of  patient  plodding  work  are  neces- 
sary before  a  man  is  competent  to  take  charge 
of  a  garden  of  any  size,  and  even  when  such  a 
position  is  secured  it  is  difficult  for  the  holder 
to  save  a  sum  that  will  in  any  way  meet  the 
needs  of  his  declining  years.  The  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  is  therefore  a 
very  real  boon  to  him  ;  it  brings  help  just 
where  it  is  required,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
the  unstinted  support  of  all.  In  proposing 
this  toast  I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  coupling 
with  it  the  name  of  one  who  has  done  as  much 
if  not  more  than  any  living  man  for  this  great 
work.  I  give  you  the  toast  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Harry  Veitch." 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  in  responding,  stated 
the  amount  of  money  that  had  been  distributed 
during  the  year,  and  testified  to  the  progress  the 
institution  was  making.  At  the  same  time,  the 
needs  of  the  case  were  progressive  also,  and  the 
committee  were  certainly  anxious  as  to  the 
future.  Many  liberal  supporters  of  the  institu- 
tion had  been  removed  by  death  during  the 
year,  and  it  was  therefore  essential  that  new  sub- 
scribers should  be  obtained  and  the  income  of 
the  institution  increased.  It  was  gratifying  that 
even  so  many  as  21  fresh  pensioners  had  been 
elected  that  day,  and  they  were  very  grateful 
to  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton  and  Mr.  George  Munro 
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for  making  that  number  up  to  23.  He  (Mr. 
Veitchl  was  also  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Sherwood  had  signified  his  intention  to  give  a 
sum  of  £25  for  distribution  amongst  the  most 
necessitous  cases.  Other  toasts  included  "  The 
Committee,  Honorary  Officers,  and  Country 
Friends,"  proposed  by  Mr.  George  Paul  and  re- 
sponded  to  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney  and  Mr.  Peter 
( '.  M.  Veitch.  "Our  Chairman,"  proposed  by 
Mr.  Edward  Sherwood,  and  "  The  Secretary, 
Mr.   G.  J.  Ingram,"  proposed  by  the  chairman. 


MANCHESTER   AND    NORTH   OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

January  9. — Committee  present:  Messrs.  E. 
Ashworth,  R.  Ashworth,  Ward,  Warburton, 
Shill,  Sander  sen.,  Cypher,  H.  Smith,  P. 
Smith,  Ball,  Parker,  Cowan,  Keeling,  and  P. 
Weathers  (hon.  sec). 

There  was  a  capital  display  of  plants,  Cypri- 
pediums  being  prominent  in  consequence  of  tne 
competition  for  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons'  Chal- 
lenge Cup. 

G.  Shorland  Ball,  Esq.,  Burton,  Westmore- 
land (gr.  Mr.  Herd),  staged  a  good  group  of 
Cypripediums,  to  which  a  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded.  Cypripedium  x  Earl  of  Tankerville 
was  the  most  notable  of  the  plants  in  this  group, 
and  was  awarded  a  First-Class  Certificate,  a 
similar  award  being  made  to  C.  insigne  var. 
Berryanum.  C.  x  Hitchensiae  var.  vivicans,  C. 
insigne  var.  Thomas  Mills,  C.  X  nitens  var. 
"  Queen  of  Yellows,"  C.  X  Grovesianum,  C. 
X  aureum  var.  Eric,  and  C.  x  Francis  re- 
ceived Awards  of  Merit. 

H.  J.  Beomilow,  Ksq.,  Kainhill  (gr.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan),  had  a  magnificent  collection  of  Cypripe- 
diums, which  was  well  worthy  of  the  Silver-Gilt 
Medal  awarded  to  it.  A  large  number  of  t1  e 
plants  contained  in  this  group  have  previously 
been  certificated  by  the  Society,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, unnecessary  to  enumerate  them  here. 
Cypripedium  x  Venus,  Kami  Lea  var.,  was 
awarded  a  First-Class  Certificate,  while  C.  in- 
signe var.  Monarch,  and  C.  X  Archimedes  var. 
Excelsior  received  Awards  of  Merit. 

S.  Gratrix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.  Mr. 
Shill),  gained  a  First-Class  Certificate  for  Cypri- 
pedium insigne  var.  A.  J.  Balfour,  a  fine 
produced  by  hybridisation  of  two  varieties  of  C. 
insigne.  C.  X  Prince  of  Wales,  from  the 
same  collection,  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Ilaslingden  (gr.  Mr. 
Dalgleish),  competing  for  Messrs.  Sanders'  Cup, 
gained  a  Silver  Medal,  and  in  the  competition 
lor  Thompson's  Cup  was  awarded  a  Silver-Gilt 
Medal.  Cypripedium  x  Mrs.  Moseley,  likewise 
('.  X  Leeanum  var.  Avalanche,  and  C.  X 
Buchanianum,  Warburton's  variety,  received 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Bradford,  ex- 
hibited a  new  hybrid,  viz.,  Odontioda  x 
("raveniana,  a  choice  plant  produced  by  Coch- 
lioda  Noetzliana  x  Odontoglossum  maculatum. 
(Award  of  Merit.) 

J.  Macartney,  Esq.,  Bolton,  gained  a  Bronze 
Medal  for  Cypripediums,  and  a  Silver  Medal  for 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants.  Cypripe- 
dium x  St.  Vincent  and  C.  insigne  var.  J. 
Macartney  received  Awards  of  Merit. 

J.  H.  '  Craven,  Esq.,  Keighlev  (gr.  Mr. 
Corney),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  Cypri- 
pediums ;  C.  X  Juno,  Craven's  var.,  and  C.  vil- 
losum  var.  Mrs.  Cary  Batten  received  First- 
Class  Certificates. 

'/..  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr. 
Weatherby),  sent  an  interesting  group  of  plants, 
which  was  awarded  a  Silver-Gilt  Medal.  The 
group  consisted  principally  of  well-grown  Odon- 
toglossums,  species  and  hybrids,  and  made  a 
cheerful  change  from  the  large  displav  of  Cvpri- 
pediums.  Odontoglossum  x  Lambeauianum 
var.  Jasper  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

E.  Rogerson,  Esq.,  Didsbury  (gr.  Mr.  Price), 
gained  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Cypripedium 
Codefroyas,  Oakdene  variety,  which  was  shown 
with  a  few  other  good  plants. 

Mr.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham,  exhibited  Cypri- 
pedium x  Hera  var.  Madeline.  R.  Farrer, 
Esq.,  Carnforth  (gr.  Mr.  Proudlock),  staged  a 
few  good  Cypripediums,  the  best  of  which  was 
a  fine  specimen  of  C.  X  Leeanum  var.  Clinka- 
berryanum.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  had 
a  nice  display  of  miscellaneous  Orchids  ;  some 
choice  forms  of  Laslia  anceps  were  noticeable  in 


addition  to  a  number  of  well-grown  Cypripe- 
diums. (Silver  Medal.)  Messrs.  Keeling  & 
Sons,  Westgate  Hill,  Yorks.,  were  awarded  a 
Bronze  Medal  for  a  miscellaneous  group. 
Messrs.  Heath  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of  Cypri- 
pediums. Mr.  YV.  Shackleton,  Biadford,  re- 
ceived a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  group,  in  which 
were  a  few  plants  of  botanical  interest.  R. 
Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch,  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Medal  for  a  nice  group  of  Odontoglos- 
sums,  with  a  few  other  plants  added.  Messrs. 
H.  Lowe  &  Co.  staged  a  small  collection  of 
Cypripediums.  (Vote  of  Thanks.)  Messrs. 
Moore  &  Co.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  were  awarded  a 
Bronze  Medal  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
Orchids. 


ROYAL    METEOROLOGICAL. 

January  15. — The  annual  meeting  was  held 
on  the  above  date  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  Dr. 
H.   R.   Mill,  president,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  report  had  been  adopted,  the  presi- 
dent presented  the  Symons  Memorial  Gold 
Medal  to  Monsieur  Leon  Teisserence  de  Bort,  of 
Paris,  which  had  been  awarded  to  him  by  the 
council  "  in  consideration  of  the  distinguished 
work  which  he  has  done  in  connection  with 
meteorological  science,  especially  the  study  of 
the  upper  air." 

The  president  then  delivered  an  address.  Dr. 
Mill  is  the  Director  of  the  British  Rainfall  Or- 
ganisation, and  he  spoke  of  his  own  work,  and 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  "  Map  Studies  of  Rain- 
fall." He  said  that  the  special  problem  which 
he  had  before  him  was  to  determine  the  normal 
annual  rainfall  of  the  British  Isles  in  relation 
to  the  general  configuration  of  the  land,  and  to 
ascertain  how  the  rainfall  of  individual  Years 
and  months,  and  even  of  the  constituent 
showers  was  related  to  the  normal.  The  most 
useful  method  of  working  towards  this  end  is 
by  the  preparation  and  study  of  maps  of  rain- 
fall. He  then  described  the  methods  which  he 
adopted  in  preparing  annual,  monthly,  and 
daily  maps  of  the  distribution  of  rainfall,  and 
also  referred  to  cyclonic  and  thunderstorm  rains. 
The  rainfall  showed  an  unmistakable  relation  to 
configuration. 

Dr.  Mill,  in  conclusion,  said  :   It  happens  that 
rainfall  is  not  only  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
meteorological  distributions  to  map  accurately, 
it  is  also  the  one  which  is  of  the  greatest   im- 
portance, for  by  rain  the  rivers  are  led,  and  the 
rivers   both   water   and   drain   the,  land.      Every 
year  makes  clearer  the  vast  national  importance 
of    accurate    knowledge    of    the    rainfall    of    a 
county,  for  the  problem  of  the  rivers  is  becom- 
ing  acute.         The   growing   populations   of   the 
great  towns   are   tapping  the  upper  waters   and 
diverting   the   water  from   its   natural   channels, 
and   at   the   same   time   they   are   polluting   the 
lower   courses    with   the   waste   of   the   factories 
and    the    streets.      Toll    is   taken    all    along   the 
banks   of   industrial   streams    for   raising   steam 
and  carrying  on  the  multitudinous  processes  of 
manufacture.     There  is  sometimes  anxiety  as  to 
whether  the  waterways  can  be  kept  sufficiently 
supplied   to   float   the   water-borne  traffic   or  to 
fight  the  silting  action  of  the  tides,  and  there  is 
growing  alarm  as  to  the  possibility  of  fish  tra- 
versing   the    depleted    and   polluted    streams    to 
reach  their  spawning  beds.     Of  recent  years  the 
value  of  the  water  power  which  may  be  generated 
in    the    lonely    and    lofty    places    amongst    the 
western    heights    of    Great    Britain,    where    the 
rainfall  is  large  and  unfailing,  has  been  recog- 
nised, and  chemical  works  for  the  production  in 
electric  furnaces  of  what  a  few  years  ago  were 
rare   substances  are  becoming  familiar  features 
in  Wales   and  the   Highlands.     In  Ireland,  too, 
the  rainfall  is  an  unrecognised  source  of  wealth 
which  as  yet  has  not  been  drawn  upon  to  any 
appreciable    extent.      The   increasing   strenuous- 
ness  of  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  large 
water   supplies    is    producing    in    England,    and 
especially   in    Wales,    a   great    amount    of   local 
jealousy    and     strife,     for    the     boundaries     of 
parishes  and  counties  coincide  but  rarely  with 
water-partings,     and     the    argument    has     been 
brought  forward  again  and  again  that  the  rain- 
fall  of  one   county   should   not  be   diverted  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  another.     The  feel- 
ing   is    intensified    when    the    boundary    to    be 
crossed    is     that    of    a     historical     division     of 


national  importance  like  the  boundary  between 
England  and  Wales  ;  but  I  think  that  the  map- 
study  of  rainfall  can  do  something  to  suggest 
the  lines  on  which  such  disputes  should  be 
settled.  Although  the  exceptional  deluges  of  a 
thunderstorm  or  a  great  depression  fall  with 
equal  and  impartial  heaviness  on  the  hills  of  the 
west  or  the  flat  plains  of  the  east,  the  common 
everyday  rains  are  precipitated  on  the  high 
lands  and  in  the  mountain  valleys  which  cross 
the  track  of  the  prevailing  wind  in  much 
greater  abundance  than  on  level  and  low 
stretches  of  country.  Most  of  the  rain  is  borne 
to  our  islands  from  the  Atlantic,  and  when  it 
comes  torrentially,  it  is  of  the  air,  and  no  bound- 
ary checks  it ;  the  largest  annual  falls  come 
down  on  and  near  the  watersheds,  because  there 
the  land  produces  its  maximum  influence  as  a 
rain  compeller. 

From  the  high  ground  the  rivers  seek  the 
plains,  carrying  off  the  excess  of  rainfall  into 
the  less  liberally-watered  districts.  The  Dee, 
the  Severn,  the  Wye,  and  the  Usk  restore  to 
England  part  of  the  rains  which  the  Welsh 
mountains  have  abstracted  as  the  air  passed 
over  them.  The  high  rainfall  of  the  whole  Pen- 
nine districts  sometimes,  by  circuitous  routes 
across  the  comparatively  dry  plains  of  the  east, 
swells  the  volume  of  fresh  water  that  pours  into 
the  Humber.  The  Thames  itself  receives  the 
comparatively  high  rains  of  the  Cotswolds,  the 
Chilterns,  and  the  Downs,  and  forwards  the 
water  slowly  through  less  and  less  rainy  dis- 
tricts, until  it  reaches  the  sea  in  the  driest  part 
of  England.  Thus,  I  think,  at  least  as  good  an 
argument  can  be  drawn  from  this  consideration 
of  physical  geography  in  favour  of  supplying 
the  great  towns  of  the  east  from  the  large  pre- 
cipitation of  the  west,  as  can  be  drawn  in  the 
opposite  sense  from  the  artificial  divisions  of 
political  geography.  It  seems  to  me  that  care 
for  the  water  supply  of  the  country,  coming  as 
it  does  from  the  air  that  knows  no  bounds 
across  the  land,  is  by  no  means  a  parochial  but, 
in  the  fullest  sense,  a  national  matter,  and 
should  be  dealt  with  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole ;  the  units  of  sub-division 
when  such  are  required  being  the  natural  units 
of  river  basins. 


BRITISH    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council, 
Mr.  C.  Foster  in  the  chair,  ten  new  members  were 
elected,  bringing  the  total  up  to  1,138.  A  discus- 
sion took  place  as  to  converting  the  quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Association  into  a  monthly  publi- 
cation. It  was  eventually  decided  in  favour  of  a 
"monthly"  after  the  next  quarterly  issue,  which 
would  complete  the  year,  and  subject  to  full  de- 
tails as  to  cost  to  be  submitted  at  the  next 
meeting.  A  resolution  in  favour  of  legislation  in 
Parliament  for  the  establishment  of  old  age  pen- 
sions was  carried,  and  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Little 
were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  watch  the 
procedure  and  report  any  progress  made.  A  sub- 
committee was  also  appointed  to  prepare  a 
practicable  scheme  for  the  examination  of  gar- 
deners, the  details  to  be  ready  by  the  annual 
meeting. 


ENQUIRIES   AND    REPLIES. 


Aspidistra  with  Spotted  Leaves.— The 
Aspidistra  T.  C.  enquired  about  on  p.  64  is 
an  old  and  fairly  well-known  kind,  its  name 
being  Aspidistra  lurida  punctata.  It  cannot  be 
regarded  as  rare,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is 
uncommon,  the  reason  in  all  probability  being 
that  its  style  of  variegation  renders  it  less  effec- 
tive for  decorative  purposes  than  either  the 
ordinary  green  or  variegated-leaved  forms.  In 
a  catalogue  published  in  1876  by  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  &  Son,  of  St.  John's  Wood,  this 
particular  variety  is  quoted  at  3s.  6d.  each.     W. 

Microloiia  lineare  (Coral  Climber  of 
South  Africa). — I  have  just  received  from  a 
well-known  importer  of  South  African  plants 
three  good  healthy  plants  of  the  above-named 
beautiful  and  gracefully  growing  plant  received 
by  him  from  Port  Elizabeth,  where  it  is  found 
growing  wild  at  the  base  of  low,  scrubby 
bushes,  round  the  branches  of  which  it  twines 
its  slender,  wire-like  stems,  as  shown  by  Harvey 
on  the  92nd  plate  of  the    first    volume    of    his 
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Thesaurus  Capensis.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  bunches  of  from  five  to  seven,  and  are  of  a 
tubular  form  and  a  bright  crimson  carmine  in 
colour  ;  hence  its  native  name  of  Coral  Climber. 
It  is  also  known  under  the  synonym  of  Cero- 
pegia  tenuifolia,  as  described  by  Thunberg.  A 
lady  correspondent  who  has  seen  rt  growing 
wild  in  its  native  country  writes  to  me  about 
it  in  the  following  laudatory  terms :  "  Yes,  I 
known  Microloma  lineare  well,  and  it  is  very 
pretty,  with  clusters  of  small  crimson-scarlet 
flowers  of  a  waxy  texture  which  shine  like 
jewels.  The  seed-pods  also  are  interesting, 
being  full  of  the  silk  usual  amongst  Asclepiads. 
There  is  another  variety,  M.  sagittatum,  but  it 
is  not  so  ornamental  as  M.  lineare."  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  if  this  plant  has  yet  blossomed  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  whether  any  readers 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  have  seen  it  in  culti- 
vation. It  is  by  no  means  new,  having  been 
introduced  about  1823.     W .  E.  Gumblcton. 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon  for  Vine  Border. — 
Will  any  reader  who  has  used  bisulphide  of 
carbon  for  destroying  insects  in  a  vine  border 
kindly  state  what  is  a  safe  quantity  to  use  to 
the  cubic  yard,  and  if  this  insecticide  is  non- 
injurious  to  the  roots  of  the  vine  if  applied  when 
they  are  in  a  dormant  condition?     W.  H.  D. 

Wanted  a  Nut-Mill.— The  Nut-mill  enquired 
about  by  Mr.  Bartholomew  on  p.  48  of  the  last 
issue  can  be  obtained  at  Mr.  T.  ]  Bilson's,  dried 
fruit  merchant,  88,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  near  the 
Holborn  Town  Hall,  and  the  price  is,  I  think, 
2s.  6d   each.     Correspondent. 

The  Nut-mills  can  be  obtained  from 

the  Eustace  Miles  Restaurant  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chandos 
Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C.  Prices  Is.  6d.  and 
3s.  6d  ,  postage  extra.  A  small  book  of  recipes 
for  the  making  of  dishes  of  Nuts,  &c,  will  be  sup- 
plied gratis,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  is 
sent  I  strongly  recommend  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartholo- 
mew to  procure  both.  T.  W.  Cook,  Talacre  Gardens, 
Piestatyn. 
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An  Asparagus  plumosus  Plant  in  Bad  Con- 
dition :  //.  Churchman.  The  plant  is  literally 
starved.  You  should  shake  it  out  of  the  tub 
or  pot,  cut  away  all  dead  and  dying  roots  and 
top  growths,  dividing  the  mass  into  three  or 
four  portions  and  potting  each  separately,  let- 
ting the  new  soil — chiefly  good  loam — trickle 
down  among  the  roots,  making  it  firm  as  you 
fill  up.  Give  a  good  application  of  water  and 
place  the  plant  in  a  moderately  warm  house 
for  three  months. 

Bacteria  :  Curious  and  R.  B.,  Malvern.  The 
benefit  to  be  expected  from  applying  the  bac- 
teria for  leguminous  crops  depends  on  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  It  is  throwing  money 
away  to  use  it  on  soils  that  are  already  rich. 
These  already  are  fully  inoculated.  The 
poorer  the  soil  the  more  likely  is  benefit  to 
accrue.  But  the  matter  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  Why  not  try  a  small  plot,  and 
compare  it  with  the  produce  in  untreated 
parts  of  your  garden  ? 

Bleeding  of  Muscat  Vine:  A.  R.  You  can- 
not stop  the  flow  of  sap  by  any  artificial  means, 
but  it  will  cease  of  itself  some  time  after  leaf- 
growth  begins.  If  very  excessive,  it  may 
cause  a  weakening  of  the  vine,  but  nothing 
serious  is  likely  to  occur. 

Chrysanthemums:  ]no  T.  You  have  certainly 
given  the  plants  plenty  of  manure.  Your  trouble 
probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  plants  yet 
to  bloom  have  had  to  complete  their  growth  late 
in  autumn,  and  the  shoots  are  insufficiently 
matured  to  produce  good  flowers.  If  this  is  the 
case  all  the  manure  in  the  world  will  not  put 
matters  right,  but  an  excessive  use  of  them  would 
have  an  effect  contrary  to  that  which  you  wish. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  Chrysanthemums  which 
flower  at  the  end  of  January  or  later  to  yield  very 
small  blooms  such  as  you  have  sent  us. 

Forced  Roman  Hyacinths  :  //.  Churchman. 
Apply   water  till  the  yellowing  of  the  leaves 


shows  that  the  year's  work  of  the  bulb  is  done, 
then  afford  less  and  less  by  degrees,  and  after- 
wards dry  the  bulbs  off.  Another  way  is  to 
plant  the  potfuls  of  bulbs  in  the  shrubbery 
border  or  in  the  turf  of  the  lawn  and  let  them 
die  off  naturally,  marking  the  spot  with  a 
stout  peg.  They  will  afford  a  few  flowers 
in  the  spring  each  year,  but  Roman  Hyacinths 
are  only  successful  in  favoured  districts. 

Fronds  :  Asplenium.  The  specimen  is  infested 
with  common  "  Scale "  insects.  Cut  off  the 
frgnds  and  thus  cause  the  plants  to  make  a 
fresh   start. 

Gardener's  Notice  :  Devonshire,  Interested. 
It  is  customary  for  head  gardeners  living  on 
the  premises  to  receive  one  month's  notice 
terminating  the  engagement. — L.  B.  W.  The 
matter  would  depend  upon  the  construction 
to  be  placed  on  the  first  intimation  that  was 
given  you,  whether  it  was  a  notice  or  not. — ■ 
F.  J.  M.  We  do  not  know  that  either  of  you 
could  successfully  claim  more  than  one 
week's  notice.  If  the  cases  were  taken  to  the 
courts  they  would  probably  be  decided  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  could  be  proved  to  be 
the  custom. 

Gloriosa  superba  :  E.  H.,  Liverpool.  The 
tubers  that  are  softening  do  not  appear  to  be 
attacked  by  bacteria,  and  we  fail  to  detect 
the  cause  of  the  failure.  These  soft  parts  are 
soon  covered  with  the  common  blue  mould, 
which  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  sapro- 
phyte. It  is  possible  that  sometimes  it  may 
become  parasitic.  We  have  inoculated  sound 
portions  of  the  tubers  with  the  material  of 
the  soft  parts,  but  only  the  common  blue 
mould  has  resulted.  Destroy  all  the  diseased 
tubers  to  prevent  its  spreading  to  healthy 
plants. 

Late  Chrysanthemums  :  /.  E.  R.  N.  If  you 
read  the  remarks  published  in  the  "  Market" 
columns  of  this  journal  during  the  past  two 
months,  you  will  see  the  names  of  the  best 
late-flowering  Chrysanthemums  that  have 
been  sent  to  Covent  Garden  Market.  See  also 
reply  in  "  Answers  to  Correspondents  "  in  the 
issue  for  December  14,  p.  424. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants.— We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  of 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  ansivered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so   good  as   to   consult   the    following    numbers. 

Fruits  :  J.  Coombs.  The  specimens  are  insuffi- 
ciently good  for  determination. — Salop/a.  The 
specimen  is  insufficient ;  probably  a  Juniper. 

Plants:  Ichaboi.  Epidendrum  ciliare. —  Veritas. 
1,  Pleurothallis  obovata  ;  2,  Oncidium  sphace- 
latum ;  3,  Oncidium  altissimum  ;  4,  Pteris 
umbrosa—  0.  H.  Reineckia  carnea. —  W.H.C. 
1,  Begonia  nitida  alba;  2,  Begonia  subpeltata 
variety;  1,  Codiaeum  (Croton)  Johannis  ;  2, 
Codiaeum  variegatum.  —  No  Name.  You  have 
omitted  to  send  name  and  address,  and  have 
addressed  the  flower  to  the  Publisher  when  you 
should  have  addressed  it  to  the  Editor  The 
flower  is  Cypripedium  Harrisianum,  the  light 
form  often  called  C  Dauthieri. — F.  A.  Angrae- 
cum  falcatum,  a  pretty  little  Japanese  Orchid, 
easily  grown  in  a  cool  house. 

New  Zealand  Flax  Seeds:  Anxious.  If  the 
seeds  have  germinative  power,  they  should 
sprout  in  a  heat  of  65°,  such  as  you  have 
afforded.  Snaking  them  in  warm  water  for 
24  hours  before  sowing  might  be  useful,  and 
a  bottom  heat  of  75°  would  likewise  hasten 
their  germination.  Sow  in  rich,  sandy  loam 
1    inch  deep. 

Palm  Leaves  Withered  :  O.  H.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  fumes  of  the  gas  in  the  dwell- 


ing-house causes  the  damage  to  the  plants. 
It  is  possible  also  that  the  plants  have  suf- 
fered drought  at  the  roots,  and  this  condition 
would  help  to  increase  the  mischief. 

Pears  for  North  and  East  Walls  :  G.  R.  In 
Kent  and  such  favoured  counties,  the  great 
majority  of  both  early  and  late  varieties  of 
Pears  succeed  either  against  north  or  east 
walls.  The  fruit  is  not  quite  so  large  in  these 
positions,  but  the  flavour  is  equal  to  those 
grown  on  west  or  south  walls,  especially  if 
left  to  hang  till  very  late  in  the  autumn.  The 
following  varieties  are  amongst  the  best  for 
your  purpose: — Pitmastoa  Duchess,  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
Beurre  Dubuisson,  Beurre  Hardy,  Clapp's 
Favourite,  Conference,  Marguerite  Manllat, 
Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Winter  Nelis,  and 
Josephine  de  Malines.  Situated  as  you  are  in 
South  Devon,  you  ought  to  have  no  difficulty 
in  growing  these  varieties  well,  unless  the 
position  is  one  greatly  exposed  to  violent 
winds.  We  have  found  from  long  experience 
that  fruits  upon  north  and  east  walls  require 
frequent  waterings,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  rainfall  comes  from  the  south  or 
west  during  the  summer  months.  This  matter 
is  of  very  great  importance. 

Pelargonium  Leaves:  A.  A.  Puncture  by 
aphis  in  the  young  stage  of  the  leaf  often  de- 
velops in  the  manner  shown  on  the  specimens 
received.  Remove  all  the  damaged  leaves 
and  the  plants  will  probably  grow  perfectly 
natural  when   there   is  more   sunlight. 

Situation  in  an  Erfurt  Nursery  :  C.  H.  H. 
Living  is  not  so  cheap  in  Germany  as  was 
formerly  the  case,  and  we  should  doubt  the 
statement  that  board  and  lodging  can  be 
obtained  for  7s.  per  week,  except  in  very  low 
quarters ;  10s.  is  nearer  the  mark,  and  you 
must  be  content  to  live  like  the  native.  Tea 
is  almost  unknown  and  very  dear  ;  pure  coffee 
is  dear.  The  beefsteak  or  chop  of  Old 
England  are  rarities,  but  there  are  compensa- 
tions. Where  other  young  persons  exist  you 
can  also  live :  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
getting  used  to  the  conditions.  A  wage  of 
14  mk.  per  week  will  keep  you,  provided  you 
have  no  expensive  tastes.  You  should  find  a 
residence  of  a  few  years  in  the  centre  of  the 
seed  raising  and  plant  trade  of  Germany  of 
great  use  to  you  as  a  gardener. 

Snowdrops:  //.  IV.  Your  bulbs  are  attacked 
by  the  Snowdrop  white  mould  (Botrytis 
galanthina),  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  2, 
1889,  p.  275,  which  mould  is  the  prelude  and 
comdia  of  Sclerotinia  Fuckeliana — at  least 
such  is  supposed  to  be  the  case.  There  is 
no  remedy  but  to  destroy  the  diseased  bulbs 
so  as  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading. 

Spir.sa  Plants:  A.  H.  We  think  the  in- 
florescences have  suffered  from  strong  manure 
water  having  been  spilled  over  them.  You  do 
not  state  for  what  purpose  the  stamps  were 
enclosed. 

Transplanting  a  Rose  from  one  House  to 
another  :  H.  Churchman.  Carry  out  the 
operation  at  any  time  onwards  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  of  March — not  later,  or  the 
,plant  will  have  begun  to  grow  at  the  top. 
Prepare  a  large  hole,  and  fill  this  with  fresh 
rich  soil,  but  do  not  bring  the  manure  into 
direct  touch  with  the  roots.  Make  the  soil 
firm  below  and  above  the  roots. 

Weymouth  Pine  "Coccus"  and  Insect  on 
Beech  :  Subscriber.  Can  you  send  specimens 
of  each  pest?  There  are  several  distinct 
species  of  insects  which  attack  Beech  trees  and 
Conifers. 

Yew  Twig  :  A.  S.S.  The  swollen  buds  on  your 
Yew  trees  are  due  to  the  attack  of  a  gall-gnat, 
Cecedomyia  Taxi.  If  you  pick  off  the  leaves 
you  will  find  a  very  small  orange-coloured  grub 
in  the  centre.  This  is  responsible  for  t'-e  mal- 
formation, which  is  very  common  in  Yew  trees. 

Communications    Received.— S.  E.   N.— J.   B.    S.  -H.  H. 

Negley,  Pittsburg,  U.S.A.— Prof.  S.,  Arnold  Arboretum, 
Mass.-T.  S.— A.  H.  A.— R.  K.— J.  C.  T.-J.  Douglas— 
W.  Watson— Chas.  Pynaert— A.  B.— F.  B.— Lily  Failure- 
Reading  Gardeners*  Association— A.  H. — F.  G.  B.  E.  M. 
—  A.  G.  S.— Rev.  D.  R.  W.— A.  Berger,  Italv— A.  W.  W.— 
W.  P.  R.— Nurseryman  -J.  Joidy-C.  K.-F.  J.— W.  B  L. 
— C.  H.  P.  -Chloris-C.  H.  M.— J.  C.-H.  S.-Hon. 
Frances  Wolseley  (we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  the 
book)— H.  E.  S.,  New  Zealand-J.  M.— P.  A.— C.  P.  R.— 
W.  W. 
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A    SUSSEX    WASTE. 

WHEN  Scotch  planters  speak  of  "  waste 
lands,"  such  as  it  has  been  often  pro- 
posed to  plant,  they  commonly  have 
in  mind  bleak  mountain  slopes  or  poor  land 
worth  a  merely  nominal  rent,  or  morasses  of 
still  less  value,  and  when  they  first  see  the 
Sussex  and  Surrey  wastes  they  get  a  surprise. 
In  the  first  case,  the  land  is  poor,  and  has 
always  been  poor  or  "  waste  "  ;  in  the  second, 
it  is  good  land  that  has  been  allowed  to  be- 
come waste. 

An  old  writer  has  declared  that,  when  it 
was  desired  to  reduce  good  land  to  the  lowest 
value,  the  best  plan  was  to  make  "  common  " 
land  of  it,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  striking 
example  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  twenty  thousand 
acres,  more  or  less,  now  constituting  Ashdown 
Forest  in  Sussex,  and  belonging  to  anybody. 
According  to  local  tradition,  this  common  was 
granted  or  created  in  the  time  of  one  of  the 
Charles's,  but  under  what  conditions  I  have 
not  learned.     Some  of  the  natives  are  rather 


proud  of  their  derelict  forest,  and  a  ride  over 
the  ground  in  a  motorcar  is  now  considered 
quite  a  treat  for  a  stranger.  Anyone  longing 
for  the  "  simple  life  "  might  have  all  his 
wishes  gratified  in  some  of  the  desolate  spots 
among  the  whins.  I  once  walked  for  miles 
to  get  a  newspaper  and  failed.  In  one  village 
of  considerable  size  there  was  no  newsvendor 
of  any  sort.  The  little  post  o(\'\cq  hail  none  to 
lend  or  sell,  and  the  ramshackle  iittle  public- 
house  of  bricks  and  timber  had  none  either, 
and  the  landlord  said  he  did  not  think  one 
could  be  got.     St.   Kilda  is  better  off. 

Sussex,  according  to  agricultural  returns,  is 
credited  with  about  18,000  acres  of  mountain 
and  heath  lands,  but  Ashdown  waste  appears 
to  be  left  out,  for,  although  it  is  neither 
mountain  nor  heath,  it  is  certainly  "  waste  " 
in  the  sense  in  which  foresters  understand  the 
term.  Nevertheless,  it  is  mostly  first-class 
agricultural  land,  or  land  of  fair  quality,  in  a 
sunny  climate,  that  under  cultivation  produces 
the  finest  crops  of  nearly  all  kinds.  During 
the  past  and  other  years,  we  have  seen,  on 
cultivated  patches  of  the  forest  soil,  Wheal 
and  Oats  over  6  feet  in  height  with  well- 
filled  ears. 

Sussex  is  also  credited  with  over  124,000 
acres  of  woods,  by  far  tin  greater  portion  of 
which  is,  however,  coppice  worth  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing,  and  in  consequence  it  is 
pi  1  haps  one  of  the  poorest  timber  counties  in 
England.  I  make  this  estimate  from  the 
large  proportion  of  coppice  1  have  seen  in 
many  parts  of  Sussex,  and  not  from  the  Ord- 
nance map  records,  which  are  almost  useless 
for  such  purposes. 

I  have  often  traversed  tracts  of  the  "  for- 
est "  and  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  here, 
within  an  hour  from  Victoria  Station,  or 
an  hour  and  a  hall  by  motorcar",  you  are 
plunged  into  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  bar- 
ren natural  tracts  in  Britain,  much  of  which 
is  likely  to  be  converted  into  a  suburb  of 
London  before  long.  Orowborough  is  at 
present  one  of  the  chief  building  centres  there, 
and  already  roads,  streets,  and  sewers  on  an 
extensive  scale  are  being  laid  out  as  fast  as 
contractors  can  work,  and  villadom  has  al- 
ready begun.  Every  day,  but  more  especi- 
ally at  week-ends,  the  express  trains  from 
Victoria  are  crowded  with  passengers  from 
London  to  Crowborough. 

What  strikes  one  most  is  the  utter  waste 
and  neglect  of  what  is  called  the  "  forest  "  or 
■'  common  land."  Nothing  is  done  to  improve 
it,  and  local  proprietors  dare  not  encroach  to 
mend  it.  There  are  local  laws,  I  have  been 
told,  which  confer  ownership  on  any  lord  of 
the  manor  who  will  plant  the  land  with  tim- 
ber trees  and  keep  the  timber  crop  up  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  but  attempts  to  do 
this  have  been  frustrated,  in  a  dog-in-the- 
manger  spirit,  by  the  commoners  who,  I  am 
assured,  destroy  the  plantations  as  fast  as 
they  are  formed.  The  "  forest  "  is  mostly 
covered  with  furze,  bracken,  briars,  thistles, 
and  weeds,  except  here  and  there  where  a 
patch  of  grass  exists  and  where  an  odd  cot- 
tager's cow  or  goats,  or  a  few  sheep,  find 
scanty  pasturage. 

The  soil,  as  has  been  stated,  is  either  good 
or  of  fair  quality  and  grows  excellent  crops 
and  still  better  timber,  and  as  a  planting 
area  I  should  think  it  could  hardly  be  sur- 
passed. The  forest  is  a  great  resort  of 
tourists  and  gipsies.    The  latter  were  an  abso- 


lute nuisance  not  many  years  ago,  and  had  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  authorities,  and  there  are 
numbers  in  and  about  the  forest  yet  of  the 
real  Romany  type.  In  some  instances  they 
own  the  bit  of  land  where  their  encampment 
is  in  order  to  escape  police  interference.  From 
the  road  over  the  hill  from  Crowborough  to 
Uckfield,  a  distance  of  12  miles  or  there- 
abouts, one  gets  extensive  views  of  furze, 
heather,  and  bracken,  with  here  and  there  a 
tree — nothing  more.  In  these  days,  when  so 
much  is  said  and  written  about  the  land  for 
the  people,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 
the  Sussex  wastes  are  a  sample,  the  less  the 
people  have  to  do  with  the  land  the  better, 
for  such  a  scene  of  utter  neglect  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine.  What  the  land  is  like, 
and  what  might  be  accomplished  by  cultiva- 
tion or  planting,  anyone  can  see  by  the  exist- 
ing plantations  and  crops,  where  there  are 
any.  There  is  one  large  private  estate  in  the 
forest,  not  far  from  Crowborough,  reserved  to 
the  owners  by  some  far-back  privilege  ;  exten- 
sive tracts  of  this  estate  have  been  planted  in 
more  recent  times  with  Larch,  Spruce,  and 
Douglas  Fir,  &c„  and  now  form  a  fine  fea- 
ture in  the  landscape  and  show  what  the  land 
and  climate  could  do  in  the  production  of 
limber.  Indeed,  Sussex  was  once  the  finest 
timber  county  in  England,  and  might  be 
again.  For  their  age,  I  have  never  seen  finer 
Larch,  Douglas  Fir,  Scotch  Fir,  and  Oak, 
than  in  Sussex,  but  the  Douglas  will  soon 
overtop  all  other  species  in  height.  Young 
trees,  planted  about  12  or  15  years  ago  on 
certain  estates,  are  now  beginning  to  overtop 
other  kinds  of  trees  five  or  six  times  their  age. 
The  Scotch  Fir  is  another  good  subject.  On 
the  roadside  between  Crowborough  and  Uck- 
field there  is  a  strip  of  Scotch  Fir  in  which 
the  trees,  for  height,  growth,  shape,  and 
number  on  the  ground,  excel  almost  anything 
I  have  seen  at  home  or  abroad,  but  the  strip 
is  dense,  the  trees  standing  only  a  few  feet 
apart. 

Another  evidence  of  the  productiveness  ,.| 
the  soil  all  over  the  forest  is  the  condition  of 
trees  and  garden  crops  round  dwellings.  In 
parts  of  the  forest  villas  are  being  dotted  down 
here  and  there  among  the  furze  like  shanties 
in  a  backwoods  settlement,  and  in  such  small 
clearings  all  kinds  of  crops  seem  to  do  well. 
The  heavy  Sussex  clay  is  known  to  be  a  fertile 
soil,  its  only  fault  being  that  it  is  difficult  to 
work  in  all  weathers. 

Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  I  believe, 
some  of  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  portions 
of  the  Lothians  in  Scotland  were  much  in 
the  same  state  as  the  Sussex  commons  arc 
now,  but  there  were  no  restrictions  against 
the  land  being  brought  under  high  cultivation, 
and  that  has  been  done  almost  wholly  by 
long-lease  tenants,  who  reclaimed  the  land 
and  walled  the  fields — at  their  own  expense 
— with  the  stones  ploughed  up  out  ot  the 
ground. 

"  Common  lands  "  may  serve  some  pur- 
pose, but  when  they  are  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  population  and  its  wants,  and  derelict 
into  the  bargain,  they  are  not  called  lor.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  can  tell  more  about  Sussex  than  I 
can.  It  is  a  lovely  country  to  look  at  from 
the  outside,  but  primitive  and  far  behind 
in  many  ways — far  behind  in  its  forestry  anil 
not  much  better  in  its  agriculture.  /.  Simp- 
son. 
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BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE 
AT  BRAMHAM  PARK. 
Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bramham  Park 
recently  I  took  the  opportunity  of  calling  upon 
Mr.  Cameron,  the  gardener.  My  main  object 
was  to  see  the  batch  of  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine,  which  I  had  heard  were  very  good. 
The  house  devoted  to  them  is  a  span-roofed 
structure,  about  24  feet  in  length  by  5  feet  in 
width,  with  the  usual  centre  and  side  stages. 
It  was  a  wintry  day,  and  the  familiar  sound  of 
the  ice-breakers  at  work  a  short  distance  away 
came  through  the  air.  Taking  the  Begonias  as 
a  whole,  they  certainly  were  the  best  batch  of 
plants  I  have  seen.  They  had  been  grown  from 
small  cuttings  and  leaves  obtained  from  friends 
last  spring.  They  were  rooted  in  a  small  propa- 
gating case  on  one  of  the  side  stages  in  the  ad- 
joining stove,  care  being  exercised  in  keeping 
the  atmosphere  as  healthy  and  sweet  as  was  pos- 
sible. Little  difference  could  be  seen  betwixt 
those  raised  from  leaves  or  cuttings.  As  soon 
as  they  had  formed  roots  they  were  potted  into 
thumb  pots  in  a  light  compost  of  one  part  well- 
rotted  loam  from  the  limestone  formation,  one 
part  well-rotted  Beech  leaves,  and  one  part  fine 
peat   with    a   sprinkling   of    fine    charcoal,    the 


NEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


•MAHONIA  ARGUTA,  HUTCHINSON. 
Sp.  Nov. 

In  the  summer  of  1907  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  the 
Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glas- 
nevin,  sent  to  Kew  flowering  specimens  of  a 
Mahonia  which  had  been  in  cultivation  at  Glas- 
nevin  for  over  28  years,  but  had  not  flowered 
previously,  and  was  still  undetermined.  It  now 
proves  to  be  an  undescribed  species,  closely 
allied  to  Mahonia  paniculata,  Oerst.  The  origin 
of  the  plant  is  unknown,  but  its  nearest  allies 
are  natives  of  Central  America,  where  they  occur 
at  altitudes  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet  on  the 
slopes  of  volcanic  mountains  in  Guatemala  and 
Costa  Rica. 

The  species  here  described  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  M.  paniculata  by  the  narrower, 
entire,  or  one  to  three-toothed  leaflets,  the  promi- 
nent reticulation,  and  the  smaller  petals.  The 
leaves  have  five  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  are  shorter 
than  the  inflorescence  ;  petioles  sulcate,  7  to  8 
inches  long  ;  leaflets  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceo- 
late, almost  sessile,  or  very  shortly  stalked, 
leathery,  2  to  3J  inches  long,  terminating  in   a 
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whole  being  well  mixed  together.  A  similar 
compost  was  used  in  the  later  pottings,  except 
that  a  rather  larger  proportion  of  loam  was  em- 
ployed. During  the  summer  the  plants  were 
cultivated  on  the  side  stages  or  on  suspended 
shelves  in  the  same  house,  the  central  bed  in 
which  is  filled  with  a  fine,  healthy  lot  of  Palms 
and  Crotons  in  variety.  As  soon  as  the  flower- 
buds  appeared  in  the  autumn  a  slight  dressing 
of  an  artificial  manure  was  occasionally 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  in 
no  case  exceeded  8  inches  in  diameter.  Some 
of  the  largest  plants  measured  over  3  feet  6 
inches  across.  Suspended  from  the  roof  there 
were  about  20  baskets,  also  filled  with  healthy 
plants,  which  presented  masses  of  flowers.  In 
an  adjoining  compartment  I  noticed  a  very 
healthy  batch  of  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora.  All 
lovers  of  old-time  gardens  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  the  present  owners  of  Bramham,  Mr. 
and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lane  Fox,  are  gradually 
and  very  tastefully  developing  and  adding  to 
the  well-known  beauty  of  the  grounds,  which  in 
their  main  features  are  probably  unique  in  this 
country  They  were  originally  laid  out  in  the 
reign   of    Queen  Anne.      Yorkshire   Gardener. 


spinous  point,  entire,  or  with  one  to  three  spiny 
teeth,  shining  on  both  sides  ;  veins  and  veinlets 
conspicuous.  Panicles  crowded  at  the  apex  of 
the  branches,  almost  erect,  lax,  12  to  16  inches 
long ;  branches  elongated,  with  three  or  four 
lemon-yellow  flowers  to  each,  compressed  and 
rigid,  up  to  1J  inches  long.  Bracts  of  the 
branches  and  pedicels  ovate-lanceolate,  one  or 
two  lines  long,  acute.  Sepals  nine  ;  three  exter- 
nal small,  elliptic,  1£  lines  long,  three-nerved  ; 
three  intermediate  and  the  three  interior  oblong- 

*  Mahonia  arguta,  Hutchinson,  sp.  nov.,  affinis  M. 
paniculata;,  Oerst.  a  qua  foliolis  angustioribus  in- 
tegris  vel  dentibus  spinosis  1-3  munitis,  reticulatione 
utrinque  prominente,  petalis  minoribus  reccdit.  Folia 
5-juga,  quam  infloresccntia  breviora,  petiolis  sulcatis 
17-20  cm.  longis;  foliola  lanceolata  vel  oblongo-lanceo- 
lata,  subsessilia  vel  brevissime  petiolulata,  coriacea,  5-9 
cm.  longa,  1-2  cm.  lata,  spinoso-terminata,  integra  vel 
1-3  spinoso-dentata,  utrinque  nitida,  venis  et  venulis 
utrinque  conspicuis.  Paniculae  ad  apicem  ramorum 
congestae,  suberectae,  laxa%  30-40  cm.  longae, 
ramulis  elongatis  3-4-floris  compressis  rigidis 
usque  ad  4  cm.  longis.  Bracteae  ramorum  et  pedicel- 
lorum  ovato-lanceolata;,  2-4  mm.  longae,  acutae.  Sepala 
3  externa  parva,  elliptica,  3  mm.  longa,  3-nervia ;  3 
intermedia  et  3  interna  oblongo-elliptica,  6  mm.  longa. 
3  mm.  lata.  Petala  6,  oblonga,  apice  bilobata,  4  mm. 
longa,  3  mm.  lata.  Stamina  6,  filainentis  2  mm.  an- 
theris  1-5  mm.  longis.  Ovarium  ob!ongum,  2  mm. 
longum.     Bacca    globosa,    6   mm.    diametro. 


elliptic,  3  lines  long,  H  lines  broad.  Petals 
six,  oblong,  bifid  at  the  apex,  2  lines  long,  1£ 
lines  broad.  Stamens  six  ;  filaments  1  line  long. 
Ovary  oblong,  1  line  long.  Berry  globose,  about 
3  lines  in  diameter. 

Dr.  F.  Fedde,  in  an  excellent  monograph  of 
Mahoniaf,  which  he  has  restored  to  generic 
rank,  makes  the  following  comparisons  between 
the  two  genera: — In  Berberis,  in  its  restricted 
sense,  the  leaves  are  always  simple,  and  may  be 
either  evergreen  or  deciduous  ;  whereas,  in  Ma- 
honia they  are  always  imparipinnate  and  ever- 
green. The  simple  leaf  of  Berberis,  however,  is 
articulated  at  the  base  in  the  same  way  as  the 
terminal  leaflet  of  Mahonia,  so  that  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  reduced  imparipinnate  leaf. 

The  inflorescence  of  Berberis  is  situated  at  the 
apex  of  a  short-shoot,  which  arises  in  the  axil  of 
a  leaf-thornj  ;  whereas  that  of  Mahonia  arises 
from  the  axil  of  a  scale  of  the  winter  bud  which 
terminates  a  long  shoot. 

In  Berberis  the  flower  usually  consists  of  six 
sepals  in  two  whorls  of  three,  six  petals  in  two 
whorls,  six  stamens  in  two  whorls,  and  a  single 
pistil. 

In  B.  Wallichiana,  D.C.,  B.  empetrifolia, 
Link,  B.  aristata,  D.C.,  and  B.  quindiuensis, 
A.B.K.,  the  number  of  calyx  whorls  varies  from 
three  to   five. 

In  Mahonia  the  flower  always  consists  of  nine 
sepals  in  three  whorls  of  three,  and  the  petals, 
stamens,  and  pistil,  as  in  Berberis. 

In  regard  to  their  leaves  and  inflorescence, 
therefore,  Berberis  and  Mahonia  represent  twp 
different  lines  of  development,  and  might,  ac- 
cordingly, be  regarded  as  generically  distinct. 

Xuttall,  when  establishing  the  genus  Mah- 
<mia§,  stated  that  the  petals  did  not  possess  the 
nectariferous  glands  which  were  constant  in  Ber- 
beris ;  but  Fedde  points  out  that  the  glands  are 
present  in  all  the  species  of  Mahonia,  although 
sometimes  inconspicuous,  and  hence  easily  over- 
looked. 

Again,  the  tooth-like  appendages  on  the  fila- 
ments, given  as  a  generic  character  of  Mahonia 
by  Nuttall,  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  species 
of  that  genus,  and  they  are  present  in  the  sec- 
tion  Odontostemones  of  Berberis. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  comparison  that 
there  is  a  fairly  good  case  for  segregation, 
although  the  only  constant  differences  are  the 
simple  and  compound  leaves  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  relative  positions  of  the 
inflorescences  on  the  shoots.  /.  Hutchinson,  Kew. 


PHILADELPHUS  GRANDI- 
FLORUS VAR,  LAXUS. 
The  Philadelphus  or  Mock  Oranges  as  a  class 
are  so  well  known  in  gardens  that  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  suggest  anything  which  is 
not  already  well  known  in  regard  to  them.  The 
object  of  the  present  note  is,  therefore,  merely 
to  call  attention  to  a  fine  form  of  P.  grandi- 
florus,  known  under  the  above  name,  which 
possesses  characters  which  render  it  worthy  of 
the  notice  of  lovers  of  hardy  shrubs.  The 
flowers,  which  are  2  inches  across,  are  more 
loosely  disposed  and  are  more  numerous  on  the 
inflorescence,  thus  displaying  their  individual 
beauty  much  better  than  those  of  the  type,  while 
they  are  produced  a  week  to  ten  days  later. 
The  plant  is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  and  will 
quickly  form  a  specimen  10  to  12  feet  high  and 
as  much  across.  Incidentally  the  illustration 
serves  to  show  what  a  fine  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  this  plant  when  grown  as  a  single 
specimen  on  a  lawn,  but  the  flowers  being  pure 
white,  require  the  setting  of  a  background  of 
trees  in  order  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
C.  P.  Raffill. 

1  "  Engl.  Bot.  Jahrb.,"  vol.  xxxi.  (1902),  p.  3c 
t  Fedde  states  on  the  authority  of  Usteri  that  these 
short-shoots  and  kaf-thorns  are  absent  in  B.  insign  :s 
and  B.  acuminata.  An  examination  of  the  Kew  material 
proves  this  to  be  incorrect ;  they  are  present  in  both, 
but    sometimes    wanting    in    B.     insignis.  ^~ 

§  Nuttall,  "Gen.  N.  Amer."  (1818),  p.  211. 
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NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


*  "The  Book  of  Garden   Pests. 

This,  the  latest  of  the  books  dealing  with  plant 
diseases  and  pests,  is  especially  designed  for  the 
cultivator,  and  we  think  it  admirably  fulfils 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written.  All 
people  whose  business  lies  with  plants  ought 
to  be  able  to  recognise  and  deal  with  the  more 
commonly  occurring  pathological  troubles  that 
are  the  inevitable  result  of  intensive  cultiva- 
tion. Every  modern  gardener,  who  is  worth  his 
salt,  aspires  to  know  something  more  than  the 
mere  manual  work  connected  with  his  profes- 
sion, and  in  these  days  the  spread  of  education 
has  made  it  a  relatively  easy  matter  for  anyone 
who  desires  knowledge  to  be  put  in  the  way  of 
getting  it.  Certainly  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  symptoms  and  immediate  causes  of 
disease  should  form  part  of  the  intellei  tual 
capital  of  every  cultivator  who  means  to  be 
more  than  an  unskilled  labourer,  and  it  is  to 
the  intelligent  gardener  that  i\?r.  Pearson's  book 
will  appeal. 

It  is  clearly  written,  without  detailed  discus- 
sion or  technicalities  which  would  be  out 
of  place  in  a  small  volume,  and  the  subject- 
matter  is  well  arranged.  In  a  work  of  this  kind, 
of  course,  a  selection  of  the  more  commonly 
occurring  diseases  and  pests  had  to  be  made, 
and  we  can  congratulate  the  author  on  the  way 
in  which  he  has  exercised  his  discretion  in  this 
matter.  What  the  gardener  wants  when  he 
finds  a  disease  is  the  remedy ;  he  is  naturally 
more  interested  in  the  cure  than  the  more  purely 
scientific  questions  raised  in  considering  the 
etiology  of  the  evil.  He  will  find  a  considerable 
list  of  remedies  given  in  the  early  chapters,  and 
their  mode  of  application  is  fully  described. 
We  have  noted  one  or  two  misprints  in  the  pro- 
portions given  for  making  up  certain  of  these; 
on  p.  11,  in  preparing  Lysol,  the  proportion  of 
this  substance  to  water  is  given  as  508  pints  to 
22  gallons  ;  probably  5  to  8  pints  was  what  was 
really  intended,  as  this  represents  about  the 
correct  amount.  In  the  directions  for  making 
up  Bordeaux  mixture,  given  on  p.  24,  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  copper  sulphate  is  correctly 
given  as  6  lbs.,  but  a  few  lines  further  down 
84  lbs.  is  mentioned.  But  these  typographical 
errors  are  so  apparent  that  they  should  hardly 
prove  misleading. 

The  general  subject-matter  of  the  book  is 
arranged  according  to  the  classes  of  plants ; 
thus  there  is  a  chapter  on  "  Pests  common  to 
many  plants,"  and  this  is  followed  by  others 
in  which  the  maladies  of  tuberous  and  bulbous 
plants,  miscellaneous  plants,  fruit  trees,  vege- 
tables, and  so  forth,  are  considered. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  it  can  be 
warmly  recommended  as  one  which  every  gar- 
dener ought  to  possess.     /.  B.  F. 

•The  Sweet  Pea  Annual,   1908. 

This  is  the  official  organ  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society,  and  it  is  a  better  issue  even 
than  that  of  last  year.  New  features  include  a 
catalogue  of  all  known  Sweet  Peas,  a  list  of  in- 
ferior varieties,  and  a  series  of  questions  with 
their  answers,  as  given  by  experts  throughout 
the  country.  Some  of  the  answers  are  not  only  of 
slight  value,  but  are  not  altogether  trustworthy. 
The  audits  are  fully  given,  but  these  must 
always  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  seeker 
after  the  best  things,  because  in  the  nature  of 
things  the  very  best  of  the  newer  varieties  can- 
not possibly  be  given  justice.  That,  of  course, 
is  a  drawback  which  one  expects,  but  it  surely 
would  not  be  difficult  to  get  a  dozen  or  a  score 
of  experts  who  have  opportunities  of  examining 
new  varieties  previous  to  their  being  offered  to 
the  public  to  vote  on  these  and  to  give  the 
result  in  the  Annual.  Mr.  Hugh  Aldersey  pro- 
vides a  short  and  chatty  but  delightful  notice 
of  Sweet  Pea  enthusiasts.  But  if  one  may  ven- 
ture  to  offer  a  correction,  both  Mr.  Burpee  and 

*By  R.  Hooper  Pearson.  London:  John  Lane,  1U0S. 
p.p.  314.     Price,  2s.  6d. 


he  are  at  fault  concerning  the  dwarf  Alyssum 
maritimum,  which  originally  came  from 
America.  Mr.  Dicks  contributes  a  short  his- 
torical note,  and  Mr.  Atlee  Burpee,  writing  from 
Philadelphia,  records  his  impressions,  which 
are  altogether  favourable,  of  what  he  saw  last 
summer  in  England  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Leak 
recommends  "sheep"  netting  as  supports,  and 
Major  Nedwell  tells  of  how  he  grows  Sweet 
Peas  in  New  South  Wales.  Mr.  Mackereth, 
of  Ulverston,  in  forcible  language  recommends 
the  popular  vote  as  the  best  means  of  deciding 
the  position  of  novelties.  A  warning  to  growers 
to  beware  of  "streak"  is  given  by  Mr.  W.  1'. 
Wright,  and  then  Mr.  Bathurst,  Chudleigh,  tells 
how  he  produces  Gold  Medal  blooms.  There 
follows  a  short  exposition  by  Mr.  George  Gordon 
mi  "  Principles,"  and  the  history  of  the  Reading 
trials  at  which  373  "  varieties  "  were  subjected 
to  a  thorough  testing  last  year,  is  supplied  by 
Mr.  Charles  Foster;  a  short  note  from  Mr. 
Fox,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  describes  Sweet 
Peas  in  the  Antipodes.  The  Annual  is  edited 
by  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Horace  J. 
Wright,  and  is  freely  illustrated  with  portraits 
and  pictures  of  Sweet  Peas,  &c.     B. 


THE    ROSARY. 


TREES   AND  SHRUBS. 


VARIETIES  <IF  MAGNOLIA 
GRANDIFLORA. 
Dr.      Bedelian      remarked      in      Gardeners' 

Chronicle  for  December  7  last  that  all  the  spec  i- 
mens  of  M.  grandiflora  are  not  of  the  same 
habit,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  discovered 
diversities  in  the  direction  of  the  leaves,  the 
petals,  and  the  colour  of  the  veins.  Of  one 
variety  which  Dr.  Bedelian  describes,  he  failed 
to  find  particulars  in  several  botanical  works 
he  consulted.  I  append  the  following  transla- 
tion from  J'rofessor  Moullifert's  partu  ulars  of 
about  a  dozen  varieties  described  in  his  Traiti 
des  Arbres  and  Arbrisseaux.  Dr.  Bedelian  will 
perhaps  find  his  specimen  to  belong  to  one  of 
these : — 

"The  varieties  in  cultivation  at  present  are 
relatively  numerous,  amongst  which  are — 
.1/.  angustifolia,  narrow  leaved ;  crisfa,  leaves 
curled  and  waved ;  gallissoniensis,  this  is  the 
hardiest  variety,  and  that  which  makes  the 
finest  specimen  trees  ;  macrantha,  large  flowers, 
very  fine  ;  majardieriensis,  very  beautiful 
flowers ;  nannetensis,  double,  and  very  flori- 
ferous ;  oxoniensis,  Lodd.  Bol.  Cat.,  double 
flowers;  rotundifolia,  round  leaves;  salicifolia^ 
willow  leaved  (not  the  species  M.  salicifolia); 
stricta,  branches  upright  and  close;  ferruginosa, 
a  rusty-leaved  variety,  little  different  from  the 
type,  except  that  the  tomentum  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  and  shoots  has  the  rustiness 
more  abundant."     /.  Murison. 

CYTISL'S  AKDOIXII. 
One  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all  the  dwarf 
Cytisuses  or  Brooms  is  that  called  C.  Ardoinii, 
a  native  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  which  has 
been  in  cultivation  for  about  40  years,  and  is 
viewed  with  ever-increasing  favour  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  this  beautiful  little  flower. 
As  a  wall-garden  plant  it  is  quite  at  home,  and 
in  the  rock-garden  it  is  equally  beautiful  when 
properly  placed,  but  it  must  have  a  dryish  and 
sunny  situation  if  its  beauty  is  to  be  fully  dis- 
played, and  in  such  its  growth  is  more  com- 
pact, its  flowers  are  more  freely  borne,  and 
they  seem  of  better  colour  than  elsewhere.  No- 
where do  I  recollect  having  seen  it  so  fine  as 
in  a  sunny  wall-garden  supporting  a  bank  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Hope,  of  Belmont,  near  Edin- 
burgh, where  a  plant  was  thriving  and  flowering 
in  the  most  delightful  way  a  summer  or  two 
ago.  It  revived  afresh  the  admiration  I  have 
long  felt  for  Ardoine's  Broom,  with  its  decum- 
bent stems,  hairy  leaves,  and  bright  yellow 
flowers.  Its  height  is  only  some  4  or  5  inches, 
and  a  good  plant,  such  as  that  at  Belmont,  is 
not  easily  forgotten.     S.  Arnott. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

The  east  wind  has  persisted  from  the  last 
week  in  December  almost  without  intermission, 
and  the  weather  in  general  has  increased  in 
severity.  The  soil  is  saturated  with  the  heavy 
rainfall  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
gardener  is  wise  who  takes  the  precaution  to 
store  plenty  of  litter,  Fern  fronds,  tree  leaves, 
&c,  for  use  in  covering  his  more  tender  Roses 
in  the  present  month. 

The  mild  weather  in  January  that  prevailed  in 
some  parts  of  this  country  caused  premature 
growth  of  Roses  planted  in  sheltered  positions, 
the  buds  being  now  almost  ready  to  burst.  All 
autumn  and  early  winter-planted  Roses  should 
have  their  shoots  fastened  securely  against  the 
wind,  and  the  soil  made  firm  about  the  roots, 
should  this  have  been  rendered  loose  by  frost. 
I  may  here  make  remarks  upon  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  budded  plants  on  Briar, 
Manetti  stocks  and  own-root  Roses.  Main  oi 
the  less  robust  varieties  thrive  better  when 
worked  upon  thrifty  stocks.  The  Tea-scented 
on  the  de  la  Grifferie  stock,  and  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  on  the  Briar  and  Manetti  Own- 
root  Roses,  when  the  varieties  are  of  vigorous 
growth,  are  excellent ;  and  another  point  in  their 
lav, in i  is  that  there  is  an  absence  of  suckers 
from  the  wilding  stock.  The  only  remedy  against 
the  production  of  root  suckers  on  worked  stoi  I 
is  to  carefully  disbud  the  young  plants  when  they 
are  set  out,  and  again  when  planted  out  in  lines 
for  In.. fling  purposes.  Gardeners  sometimes  un- 
knowingly cultivate  these  suckers,  and  then 
express  astonishment  that  thev  do  not  flower 
like  the  rest  of  the  plant.  When  the  early-forced 
Roses  begin  to  show  their  flower  buds,  use  a 
slight  dressing  (a  teaspoonful)  of  Clay's  fertiliser 
or  canary  guano  to  a  6-inch  pot,  "stirring  the 
surface  a  little  and  affording  water  to  carry  it  to 
the  roots.  A  dose  of  the  fertiliser  may  he 
applied  twice  a  week  till  the  flower  buds  show 
colour,  when  once  a  week  will  suffice,  and  as 
the  flowers  develop  in  size  discontinue  the 
manure  altogether.  Established  plants  of  Hybrid 
tuals  take  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  to 'force 
into  bloom,  and  those  potted  in  the  autumn 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks,  according  to  the 
variety. 

Teas  and   Noisette   varieties   will    take   a   few 
weeks  less  time.    As  the  sun  heat  increases  with 
the  season,  less  time  will  be  required  to  brii 
the  plants.      It  may  be  here  stated  that  variet 
the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class  are  impatient  of  hard 
forcing,  and  if  this  is  practised  the  quality  of  the 
flowers  will  be  poor.     A  day  temperature  ot  55 
to  60°  by  artificial   means  is  high   enough,   but 
with  sun-heat  it  may  rise  to  65"  without  injury 
to  the  blooms.     In  order  to  maintain  a  succes- 
sion of  blooms  several  batches  of  plants  should 
be  grown,  and  these  brought  on  under  glass  as 
may  be  required.     Keep  the  Rose  forcing-hous 
humid,  and  ply  the  syringe  among  the  plants  on 
bright    mornings,   but    as    the    plants   begin   to 
show  flower,  less  humidity  and  more  ventilation 
will  be  necessary,  taking  care  not  to  admit  air 
when  it  is  very  cold.     If  aphides  appear  on  the 
plants,    fumigate   or   vaporise   them   before   the 
flowers  open,  and  for  mildew  apply  a  solution 
of  soft   soap   and   black   sulphur   (S.    vivumi    to 
the  hot  water  pipes.     The  earliest  grafted  Ros 
will  now  be  sufficiently  advanced  for  repotting 
out  of  60's   into  48's   ill   and  5-inch   potsi.       \ 
potting  soil,,  mellow  loam  of  good  qualitv  with  a 
small    quantity    of    decayed    manure    and    sand 
added  thereto  will   suit   the  Hybrid   Perpeti 
and  for   Teas,    Noisettes   and   Chinas,   a   small 
quantity     of     leaf-mould     may     be     added     to 
the    other    substances.     In    potting  the     plants 
keep  the  point  of  union  under  the  surface  and 
pot  firmly.     For   drainage  use  a  few   small 
of    bone     and     charcoal,     which     will     have     a 
wonderful     effect    on    growth     later    mi.       II 
plants  may  be  returned  to  the  forcing  house  and 
kept  there  till  the  roots  have  permeated  the  new 
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soil,  afterwards  removing  to  a  cooler  house. 
Repotting  can  be  continued  as  fast  as  they  be- 
come ready  for  it  until  the  whole  of  the  stock 
of  plants  is  finished.  Their  treatment  later  in 
the  year  will  be  referred  to  again.  The 
remainder  of  the  pruning  of  the  plants  in  the 
borders  may  now  be  completed,  i.e.,  assuming 
that  there  is  a  little  artificial  heat  at  command 
for  use  in  frosty  weather  when  the  inside  tem- 
perature is  likely  to  fall  below  45°  ;  with  sun- 
heat  it  may  rise  up  to  55°  without  any  disadvan- 
tage if  a  small  amount  of  air  be  afforded  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  The  Teas,  hybrid  Teas,  and 
some  of  the  Noisette  varieties  are  the  better  for 
being  planted  out  in  borders,  and  a  nice  effect 
is  produced  when  standard  plants  are  mixed 
among  them.  Among  the  newer  varieties  of  the 
hybrid  Tea  Roses  there  are  many  shades  of 
colour  from  pure  white,  cream,  pink,  and  crim- 
son, which  almost  rival  the  high-coloured  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  they  have  a  more  prolonged 
flowering  period  than  those.  The  varieties 
Marechal  Niel,  Niphetos,  Allen  K.  Richardson, 
Lamarque,  &c,  are  very  good  as  climbing 
Roses  and  for  covering  rafters,  &c.  In  pruning 
these  climbers  the  old  wood  should  be  shortened 
back,  and  all  the  well-ripened  rods  retained, 
merely  pinching  the  unripened  ends  for  flower- 
ing during  the  present  season.  This  will 
induce  all  the  lower  and  upper  buds  to  break 
into  flowering  shoots  later.  The  house  may 
now  be  closed  for  several  weeks  or  till  such 
time  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell  after  the  soil 
has  received  a  thorough  soaking  of  water.  The 
heat  may  then  be  increased  to  55°  during  the 
day  and  a  moist  atmosphere  maintained,  and 
the  amount  of  air  afforded  and  regulated 
in  some  degree  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
outside  conditions.     /.  D.  G. 


USES    OF    THE    MOTOR    IN 
HORTICULTURE. 

(Continued  from  page  66.) 

When  the  purchase  of  a  steam  waggon  or  an 
industrial  motor  of  any  description  is  under  con- 
sideration, every  arrangement  should  be  made  to 
"keep  the  wheels  rolling."  It  is  not  unusual, 
around  Covent  Garden,  to  see  loaded  horse 
vans  standing  many  hours  until  the  sales  of  the 
loads  are  completed.  This  method  may  pos- 
sibly have  its  advantages,  but,  from  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view,  it  would  not  apply  to  a 
steam  waggon.  A  two  or  three  hours'  stoppage  is 
within  reason  ;  but  if  it  is  probable  that  the 
delay  will  frequently  exceed  this,  arrangements 
should  be  made  by  which  the  waggon  may  be  un- 
loaded, in  order  that  it  may  be  employed  on 
other  work.  A  steam  waggon  employed  on  depot 
to  depot  work,  without  undue  waste  of  time  in 
loading  and  unloading,  will  easily  cover  50  miles 
in  the  day  over  average  roads,  and  will  carry  a 
load  of  5  tons,  or  if  a  trailer  is  used,  7  tons.  If 
two  journeys  have  to  be  made  instead  of  one,  40 
miles  in  the  day  is  ample,  for  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  extra  time  occupied  in  loading 
and  unloading. 

The  cost  of  such  work  will  amount  to  about  £7 
per  week,   made  up   as  follows:  — 

Depreciation,  20  per  cent.  ...  £2    2  4 

Insurance         ...         ...         ...  0     5  0 

Driver 1  15  0 

Stoker 10  0 

Oil,  grease,  light,  &c.         ...  0     5  0 

Water 0     2  0 

Repairs             10  0 

Fuel  (coke),  30  cwt 0  15  0 


£7    4    4 


During  the  first  year,  provided  that  a  capable 
driver  is  engaged,  no  repairs  should  be  necessary 
other  than  the  driver  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
himself.  It  is  better  to  pay  a  little  extra  for  a 
driver  with  a  good  all-round  knowledge  of  the 
machine  under  this  charge,  than  to  engage  a  man 
for  a  small  wage  who  knows  little  more  than  how 
to  steer.    Where  a  fleet  of  several  vehicles  are  to 


be  employed,  it  is  preferable  to  provide  a  repair 
shop  and  to  employ  a  man  whose  sole  duty  it  is 
to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  vehicles.  In 
this  way  the  repairs  are  spread  over  the  whole 
year,  and  the  engines  are  always  in  perfect  tune. 
It  is  not  economical  to  do  this,  unless  one 
vehicle  is  kept  as  a  reserve  only,  otherwise  much 
ot  the  engineer's  time  will  be  wasted. 

The  manufacturers  will  give  a  guarantee  with 
the  vehicle,  in  which  they  will  undertake  to  make 
good  any  breakage  due  to  inferior  or  faulty  ma- 
terials used.  When  purchasing  the  waggon  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  wording  of  this  guarantee, 
for  that  provided  by  the  manufacturer  is  not  of  a 
very  binding  nature.  With  these  few  precau- 
tions, at  the  end  of  the  year  the  owner  will  find 
himself  well  on  the  right  side  of  his  repair 
estimate. 

Spare  parts  must  be  considered,  and  it  is  well 
to  have  a  complete  price  list  from  the  manufac- 
turer and  compare  these  prices  with  those  for 
which  spares  may  be  purchased  from  local  en- 
gineers' stores  and  such  firms  who  specialise  in 
motor  spares  of  all  descriptions.  A  guaran- 
tee should  also  be  obtained  with  the  waggon  that 
all  nuts  and  bolts,  studs,  steam,  and  water  fit- 
tings are  of  standard  sizes  and  threads. 

It  is  not  advisable  when  repairs  become  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  manufacturer  and  give  him  a 


trailer  is  used,  it  is  better  not  to  use  it  when  the 
roads  are  in  bad  condition,  unless  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  bulk  rather  than  weight. 

If  a  long  delay  in  unloading  is  absolutely  un- 
avoidable, the  small  tractor  has  an  advantage 
over  the  steam  waggon,  in  that  two  trailers  may 
be  employed  ;  one  of  these  may  be  left 
behind  for  unloading,  whilst  that  which  is 
empty  may  be  returned  for  another  load.  In  this 
way  the  engine  need  not  be  delayed.  The  work- 
ing expenses  of  the  5-ton  steam  tractor  are  much 
the  same  as  those  for  the  5-ton  steam  waggon. 
It  lacks  the  handiness  of  the  latter  in  manipula- 
tion, but  for  certain  work  it  cannot  be  beaten. 
In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  tractor,  it  may  be  used 
for  driving  machinery  where  the  belt  drive  is 
employed,  and  will  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  the 
ordinary  portable  engine.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  steam  waggon  should  not  be  so  em- 
ployed, but  that  the  engine,  in  many  cases,  is 
not  quite  so  conveniently  arranged. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  comparative 
figures  of  costs,  with  railway  rates  varying  as 
they  do  in  every  part  of  the  country  ;  but,  assum- 
ing that  the  waggon  is  fully  loaded  with  5  tons 
one  way  only,  and  for  five  days  per  week,  the 
cost  works  out  at  Is.  5d.  per  loaded  mile,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  the  empty  ieturn  journey.  This 
is  at  a  cost  of,  approximately,  3^d.  per  ton  mile  ; 
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free  hand.  If  the  waggon  has  been  well  chosen 
there  should  not  be  much  to  be  done  for  a  year 
or  more  except  to  the  bearings,  bushes,  and,  per- 
haps, a  pinion  wheel  to  be  renewed.  If  the  driver 
is  worth  his  money  he  will  be  able  to  do  all  this 
with  the  assistance  of  his  stoker. 

To  prevent  waste  of  fuel  and  oil  the  former 
should  be  weighed  out  in  J-cwt.  sacks  and 
booked  to  the  waggon  daily. 

Oil  and  waste  should  be  measured  out  weekly. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  '"permit"  to  take 
water  from  the  town  mains,  but  in  the 
country,  clean  stream  water  is  much  better  for 
boiler  purposes,  and  should  always  be  used  when 
obtainable. 

Depreciation  depends  upon  the  state  of  effi- 
ciency in  which  the  vehicle  is  maintained.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  20  per  cent,  is 
allowed  that  the  life  of  the  engine  will  only  be 
five  years. 

For  lack  of  space,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any- 
thing but  the  merest  outline  of  how  a  vehicle 
should  be  maintained,  but  the  above  few  hints 
may  be  of  use.  The  point  is  not  to  neglect  any- 
thing. An  adjustment  taken  in  time  will  save 
many  a  breakdown  involving  great  expense. 

Never  overload  a  waggon.  If  it  is  built  for 
5  tons,  do  not  put  more  than  5  tons  on  it.     If  a 


but,  then,  return  loads  must  be  taken  iato 
sideration,  such  as  manure,  coal,  and  all  such 
stores  that  are  necessary  for  cultivation.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  two-third  loads  might  be  obtained 
for  the  return  journey,  and  this  brings  the  cost 
per  loaded  mile  down  to  10 Vd.,  and  the  cost  per 
ton  mile  to  a  fraction  over  2d.  Then,  the  actual 
cost  of  marketing  5  tons  of  produce  from  20  to  2") 
miles  distant  would  be  16s.  8d.,  or  3s.  4d.  per 
ton.  A  mathematician  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  this  is  cheaper  than  either  by  rail  or  horse 
transport. 

There  are  three  points  to  bear  in  mind,  and 
these  are : — 

(1)  The  best  steam  waggon  obtainable  must 

be  purchased. 

(2)  The  best  driver  obtainable  must  be  en- 

gaged and  well  treated. 

(3)  The  full  employment  of  the  waggon  must 

be  ensured. 

Should  the  market  be  50  miles  distant,  to 
arrive  at  the  cost  per  ton  double  the  above 
figures,  and  allow,  say,  2s.  6d.  for  lodgings  for 
the  men,  and  this  gives  7s.  2d.  per  ton. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  growers  who,  not 
having  sufficient  haulage  work  to  keep  a  steam 
waggon    constantly    employed,    would    prefer    a 
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machine  which,  like  the  farmer's  boy  of  whom 
we  have  all  heard,  could  do  "  most  anything  " 
about  the  land.  Then  the  agricultural  motor  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration  ;  but  as  the  writer 
is  afraid  that  even  now  he  has  approached 
perilously  near  to  the  imaginary  line  which  di- 
vides horticulture  from  agriculture,  this  subject 
will  not  be  treated,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 
Hugh  Miller,  C.E.,  M.E. 

(To  be  continued.) 


VEGETABLES. 


EARLY  PEAS  OF  RECENT 
INTRODUCTION. 
During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a 
great  advance  as  regards  the  quality  and  size 
of  the  earliest  varieties  of  Peas,  and  though  in 
most  instances  earliness  also  is  claimed,  and 
there  is  a  gain,  there  can  be  no  question  what- 
ever  concerning  the  two  first-named  characteris- 
tics when  we  compare  the  newer  varie- 
ties which  have  a  Marrow  flavour  with 
the  small  w|hite  or  green  round  Peas  of 
former  years.  Now  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever    in     having     good     early     Peas,     and 


seedlings  being  weak  at  the  start.  The  soil 
should  be  of  good  quality,  and  for  drainage 
material  use  rough  sittings  of  the  soil,  which 
enables  the  subsequent  Dlanting-out  to  be  more 
readily  performed.  I  have  also  used  good-sized 
pieces  of  spent  hot-bed  manure.  The  soil  in  the 
pots  should  be  made  firm  and  not  filled-in  too 
much,  but  plenty  of  space  left  for  affording 
water.  The  pots  should  then  be  placed  (on  a 
hard  bottom  so  as  to  keep  out  worms)  in  the 
frames  and  near  the  glass,  and  for  a  time  kept 
close,  to  encourage  germination  of  the  seeds ; 
in  cold  weather  cover  the  glass  but  remove  the 
mats,  &c,  in  fine  weather.  At  the  start  very 
little  moisture  is  required,  but  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  well  above  the  surface  ventilate  freely 
whenever  the  weather  permits  of  this  being  done. 
I  have  also  seen  the  seed  sown  on  strips  of 
turf  and  in  boxes,  troughs,  or  seed  pans,  but  I 
prefer  pots — the  planting  out  is  so  readily  done ; 
but  with  plenty  of  glass  at  command  some  of 
the  dwarf  growers,  which  I  will  presently  name, 
give  a  splendid  return  if  sown  in  the  frames  and 
grown  from  the  beginning  to  the  finish  under 
glass.  Another  plan  which  I  have  found  useful 
is  to  sow  in  8-inch  pots  and  grow  near  the  glass. 
Some  of  the  dwarf  varieties  sown  in  the  month 


Fig.  38. — "ivel"  motors  at  work  in  a  harvest  field. 


these  but  little  inferior  as  regards  flavour  to 
the  Marrowfat  or  summer  varieties,  but  it  is 
only  just  to  add  that  Marrowfat  Peas  are  less 
hardy  than  the  older  Peas  alluded  to  ;  and  to 
sow  such  in  a  heavy,  wet,  or  clayey  soil  in 
October  or  November  is  to  court  failure.  At 
the  same  time,  with  some  little  attention  paid 
to  details,  this  may  be  avoided  ;  indeed,  I  have 
rarely  seen  satisfactory  results  from  the  early 
autumn  sowings  in  the  open  ground.  The 
plants  have  many  trials  to  bear  in  the  shape 
of  rapid  changes  in  the  weather,  attacks  of 
slugs,  snails,  and  birds.  I  will  therefore  note 
the  advantages  in  frames  at  the  start,  whenever 
cold  frames  are  available  ;  and  failing  these,  note 
the  value  of  protection  in  the  open  ground  for  a 
short  period  of  time.  This  being  done,  good 
pods  are  obtainable  at  a  small  outlay  in  regard 
to  labour  and  materials. 

Frame  culture. — There  are  several  modes  of 
cultivating  Peas,  but  I  prefer  to  sow  the  seeds 
in  pots,  in  January  if  possible,  and  to  sow  only 
new  seed,  the  plants  from  the  latter  having 
greater  vigour  The  pots  may  be  large  60"s  or 
small  48's,  and  if  the  former,  do  not  crowd  the 
seed ;    this   is   a   common   cause   of  failure,   the 


of  January  will  supply  pods  fit  for  gathering  in 
April.  The  new  variety  Reading  Wonder,  12 
inches  high,  is  a  splendid  forcer.  Of  course, 
when  the  plants  are  intended  to  be  grown  in 
the  frames  till  they  form  pods  a  little  more 
space  must  be  afforded,  that  is,  they  must  be 
farther  from  the  glass  than  is  needed  with  pots 
which  are  planted  out  in  the  early  spring.  Seed 
sown  to  plant  out  as  advised  should  be  ready 
early  in  March,  and  the  land  should  have  been 
prepared  some  time  in  advance,  and  if  at  all 
heavy  means  must  have  been  taken  to  lighten 
it.  This  may  be  done  by  a  free  use  of  old 
potting-bench  waste  soil,  and  fine  burnt 
refuse  or  wood  ashes  are  excellent.  A  rather 
deep  drill  is  advisable,  this  being  a  protection 
and  shelter  from  wind  at  the  start.  The  plant- 
ing should  be  done  firmly,  and  if  possible  a 
south  or  sloping  border  should  be  chosen  in  the 
front  of  a  wall  for  these  early  crops. 

Sowings  in  the  open  ground. — The  same 
varieties  as  those  advised  for  sowing  in  pots 
should  be  sown  out-of-doors  in  the  south  early 
in  February,  weather  permitting.  This  crop  pays 
for  special  attention  to  cultivation,  heavy  or  wet 
soil    being    improved   by   drainage   and   by   the 


addition  of  friable,  light  materials ;  these  not 
only  benefit  the  Peas,  but  the  crops  of  other 
vegetables  that  succeed  them.  I  would  advise  the 
soil  111  the  trench  or  drills  to  be  dug  out  a  spade 
deep,  substituting  lighter  and  better  soil.  There 
is  nothing  gained  by  sowing  in  wet  or  frosty 
weather,  as  germination  is  more  rapid  under 
better  conditions.  When  sowing,  a  deep  drill 
should  be  drawn,  and  sowings  made  when  the 
soil  is  dryish,  but  no  date  can  be  given  when 
to  sow,  this  being  dependent  on  the  weather, 
the  season,  and  the  locality.  It  may  be  stated 
that  during  the  last  season,  seed  sown  in  March 
produced  plants  that  were  in  pod  in  12  weeks, 
and  these  were  only  protected  at  the  start. 
With  open  ground  Peas  of  the  Marrowfat  type 
the  soil  should  be  friable,  and  much  may  be 
done  at  the  start  to  assist  the  crop  by  using 
long  stable  litter,  which  must  be  removed  in 
fine  weather ;  by  having  a  deep  drill  or  shal- 
low trench,  and  by  affording  the  plants  sup- 
port as  soon  as  they  come  through  the  soil.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  shake  some  litter  over  the 
rows  at  night  when  the  weather  is  cold,  draw- 
ing the  same  into  the  alleys  by  day.  Some 
gardeners  may  think  that  Peas  grown  in  this 
manner  cost  too  much  trouble,  but  this  is  not 
so,  and  it  is  well  repaid  in  earliness  and  good 
quality  at  a  period  when  other  vegetables  are 
scarce,  and  the  early  crops  of  Peas  are  worth 
a  little  extra  attention. 

Van, ties. — There  is  a  splendid  choice  of  varie- 
ties, and  one  of  the  first  on  my  list  is  a  new 
I'ea  introduced  last  year — Pioneer,  a  dwarf 
plant  under  2  feet  in  height  and  very  robust. 
It  lias  a  dark  green  pod  and  is  very  early,  and  is 
excellent  for  the  first  crop  in  the  open  quar- 
ter ;  seeds  sown  early  in  March  will  be  ready 
towards  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May.  This 
indeed  is  one  of  the  best  for  an  exposed  garden 
that  I  have  ever  grown.  I  have  referred  to 
Reading  Wonder  as  a  frame  or  pot  variety,  and 
it  is  a  splendid  novelty — very  dwarf,  and  its 
quality  excellent  for  an  early  Pea;  it  is  equally 
good  for  the  open  ground,  and  when  sown  under 
a  wall  on  a  south  border,  with  a  wall  on  the 
north  side,  it  matures  in  12  weeks.  Another 
new  I'ea  that  should  become  a  great  favourite 
(or  cultivating  under  glass  or  in  the  open  ground 
is  Sutton's  World's  Record,  which  formed  a 
feature  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  on  May  14  last, 
and  though  a  taller  variety  than  those  noted 
above,  it  is  a  fine  forcing  variety,  a  large  pod 
of  the  true  Marrow  type,  a  free  bearer,  and 
very  early.  It  is  a  good  variety  to  sow  in 
pots  for  planting  out,  and  grown  in  this  way  it 
does  not  grow  so  tall,  but  it  affords  splendid 
crops.  Another  fine  Pea  is  Sutton's  Little  Marvel, 
quite  different  in  every  respect  from  the  last- 
named,  and  it  may  be  called  an  all-round 
variety,  being  equally  good  for  forcing  or  early 
cropping  in  the  open  ;  as  a  proof  of  its  excel- 
lence in  every  point  it  has  received  a  First-class 
Certificate,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
R.H.S.  in  a  severe  test  for  earliness  and  quality. 
For  its  size  Little  Maivel  is  an  extraordinary 
cropping  Pea,  and  is  only  12  to  15  inches  in 
height,  making  it  very  suitable  for  small  gardens. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  greatly  superior  in  every 
respect  to  American  Wonder  or  Harbinger. 

Another  very  fine  early  Pea  is  Excelsior,  a 
heavy  cropper  and  a  fine  bearer  in  poor  land. 
Another  remarkably  early  Pea,  and  a  grand 
forcing  variety,  is  Carter's  Eight  Weeks — a  suit- 
able name,  for  when  grown  in  pots  it  was  the 
first  to  come  into  use.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  the 
Marrowfat  Pea  in  its  composition,  and  is  greatly 
superior  to  the  old  types  of  early  Peas.  One 
of  its  parents  was  William  the  First,  a  Pea  which 
years  ago  proved  a  great  advance  upon  older 
varieties.  This  Eight  Weeks  variety  is  15 
inches  high,  and  a  splendid  early  Pea.  The 
Early  Morn,  a  much  larger  podded  Pea  than  the 
last-named,  is  a  grand  early  variety,  3  feet  in 
height,  and  a  rapid  grower.  It  should  not  be 
sown  very  early  in  warm  soils.  Carter's  Spring 
Tide  is  also  a  very  fine  early  Pea,  having  dark 
green  pods  and  possessing  the  Marrowfat  flavour. 
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It  grows  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height.  Last  season 
I  gave  the  new  Mayflower  Pea  a  trial.  It  is  a 
cross  from  Daisy  and  Wm.  Hurst,  but  it  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  last-named,  very  prolific 
and  early,  18  inches  in  height,  and  a  splendid 
variety  for  a  warm  border.  The  new  Veitch's 
Langley  Gem  is  another  early  Pea  of  fine 
quality ;  and  the  variety  Earliest  Marrow  is 
excellent  for  sowing  in  the  month  of  March. 
G.   Wythts. 

The  Week's  Work. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.    G.   Alexander.  Orchid  Grower  to    Major  G.    L. 
Holflrd,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

The  approaching  need  for  shading. — The  sun 
is  often  very  powerful  towards  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, if  only  for  a  short  time  in  the  day,  there- 
fore blinds  for  shading  purposes  should  be  made 
ready  for  use  without  delay.  For  houses  which 
contain  species  possessing  leaves  of  a  soft  tex- 
ture, blinds  made  of  the  rather  closely-woven 
white  garden  net  now  so  freely  used,  afford  the 
best  shading,  as  they  break  the  force  of  the 
sun's  rays,  but  admit  plenty  of  light.  A  similar 
material,  but  of  a  lighter  texture,  should  be  used 
on  houses  devoted  to  such  plants  as  are  not  in- 
jured by  slightly  modified  sunshine.  The 
blinds  should,  in  all  cases,  be  kept  well  above 
the  glass,  as  this  allows  a  current  of  air  to  pass 
freely,  which  serves  to  keep  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature  of  the  house  from  becom- 
ing excessively  hot.  They  should  also  be 
made  to  take  on  and  off  easily,  so  that  they 
may  be  stored  under  cover  during  winter.  Some 
gardeners  leave  them  in  position  in  order  to  use 
them  as  a  covering  for  the  houses  on  frosty 
nights,  but  I  fail  to  see  that  this  practice  is 
advantageous.  The  covering  of  the  glass  is  un- 
deniably a  good  protection  from  frost,  as  I  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  but  when  the  frost  is 
severe,  blinds  so  used  sometimes  have  to  be  left 
down  until  nearly  mid-day,  owing  to  the  pulleys 
and  ropes  being  frozen  hard,  thus  shutting  out 
the  light  that  is  so  necessary  for  the  plants.  At 
the  end  of  winter  and  during  the  early  spring, 
when  very  cold  nights  are  often  followed  by 
warm,  bright  days,  the  fixed  blinds  are  -useful  to 
cover  the  glass  at  night,  as  the  frost  is  seldom 
severe  enough  to  prevent  them  from  being  freely 
worked  early  in  the  next  day.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  shading  will  be  needed  for  more 
than  an  hour  or  so  during  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  it  is  mot  ad-visable  to  shade  the  plants 
sooner  than  is  necessary.  The  condition  of  the 
plants  and  the  position  of  the  houses  in  which 
they  are  growing  will  determine  how  soon  it  is 
desirable  to  commence.  If  the  blinds  are  put 
into  position  early  this  month,  they  will  be  ready 
for  any  emergency,  tie  it  either  as  a  protection  on 
cold  nights,  or  on  the  bright,  cold  days  which 
often  prevail  during  this  and  next  month,  when 
it  is  impossible  to  open  the  ventilators  to  regu- 
late the  heat  without  causing  injurious  draughts. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomber,  Gardener  to  Lord  Llangattook, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  other  Muscat 
varieties  of  the  Grape  require  a  long  season  of 
growth  and  skilful  management  to  bring  the 
fruit  to  perfection,  and  the  vines  which  are  to 
furnish  the  principal  crops  should  be  started  at 
this  date,  in  order  that  they  may  pass  through 
the  critical  stages  of  growth  during  the  seasons 
most  favourable,  and  the  fruit  may  colour  well 
and  ripen  perfectly.  The  leaves  of  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  if  grown  in  deficiently-ventilated 
vineries,  or  in  those  which  have  trellises  placed 
too  near  the  glass,  are  very  liable  to  be  "scalded" 
"by  bright  sunshine;  -where  such  defects 
exist,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  rectified  before 
the  vines  aTe  started.  The  vines  and  houses 
having  been  cleansed,  and  the  borders  afforded 
water  and  a  top  dressing  in  the  manner  pre- 
viously advised  for  late  vines,  the  vineries 
should  be  closed,  and  a  night  temperature  of  50°, 
rising  to  about  65°  from  sunheat,  should  be 
employed  and  maintained  with  regularity,  the 
vines  and  interior  of  the  vinery  being  syringed 
two  or  three  times   daily. 

Tiarly-fruiting  Muscat  vines. — The  gardener  is 
usually  caused  anxiety  while  these  vines  are  in 
blossom,  but  if  they  are  healthy  the  results  are 
invariably  good  if  a  night   temperature  of  70°, 


with  a  rise  of  5°  or  10°  on  cloudy  days,  and  an 
increase  of  5°  to  10°  higher  on  sunny  days  is 
afforded,  and  the  air  in  the  vinery  is  maintained 
in  a  dry,  warm,  buoyant  condition,  by  judicious 
ventilation.  The  pollen  may  then  be  distributed 
with  a  soft  brush  at  mid-day.  The  disbudding 
and  stopping  of  lateral  shoots  should  be  carried 
out  a  few  days  before  the  flowers  expand,  so  that 
no  check  may  occur,  and  the  sunlight  is  not 
needlessly  reduced  in  amount  whilst  the  vines 
are  in  flower. 

Late  Peach  houses. — The  buds  on  the  trees  in 
these  houses  will  soon  be  developing  naturally, 
and  the  trees  must  be  prepared  for  their  season 
of  growth,  loosening  the  branches  from  the 
trellises  and  carefully  tieing  them  in  bundles. 
Having  done  this,  clean  the  woodwork,  &c,  of 
the  houses,  and  coat  the  walls  with  lime- 
wash.  The  older  branches  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  a  warm,  moderately- 
strong  solution  of  Gishurst's  compound  soap, 
and  the  young  wood  with  warm  soap  suds — 
4  ounces  soft  soap  to  the  gallon  of  water.  This 
operation,  if  properly  done,  will  clear  the 
trees  of  red  spider  and  brown  scale,  though  these 
pests  are  best  dealt  with  in  the  season  of  growth. 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  that  were  properly 
disbudded  and  had  their  shoots  stopped  and 
trained-in  last  summer  will  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  fruitful  shoots,  which,  at  5 
inches  apart,  will  furnish  the  trellises.  If 
there  should  be  an  excess  of  young  shoots,  re- 
move as  many  of  the  more  unfruitful  and  ill- 
placed  ones  as  is  required,  clear  away  the  sur- 
face soil  of  the  borders,  and  top  dress  them  with 
good  loam,  mixed  with  plenty  of  wood  ashes 
and  a  smaller  quantity  of  bone  meal. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling, 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 


Esq., 


Primulas. — Seeds  of  P.  sinensis,  stellata  and 
obconica  should  now  be  sown  for  flowering 
in  the  month  of  November ;  and  shallow 
pans  or  6-inch  pots,  well-drained,  are  very 
suitable  in  which  to  sow.  The  compost 
employed  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of 
loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  the  whole  being 
passed  through  a  sieve  with  J-inch  meshes,  and 
made  moderately  firm  and  quite  level  on  the 
surface.  Before  sowing  the  seeds,  the  pots  should 
be  afforded  water,  and  afterwards  covered 
slightly  with  a  mixture  of  half  loam-  and  sand 
passed  through  a  very  fine  sieve,  omitting  leaf 
soil  for  covering  as  being  a  cause  of  damping. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  covering  the  seeds  that 
they  are  not  buried  too  deeply.  Place  in  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  to  65°,  and  put  a  piece  of  glass 
on  the  pans  to  check  evaporation  of  moisture  ; 
and  shade  the  pots,  &c,  from  sunshine.  Should 
the  soil  need  moisture  before  germination  takes 
place,  dip  the  pots  or  pans  in  tepid  water  until 
the  water  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
This  is  better  than  applying  water  with  a  rose 
watering-can,  as  there  is  then  no  risk  of  the  sur- 
face caking,  or  of  the  seeds  being  washed  away. 

Begonia  seed  should  also  be  sown  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Primula,  only 
that  after  sowing  it  should  not  be  covered  with 
soil ;  merely  place  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  pot 
or  pan  and  shading  from  sunshine. 

Lobelia  and  all  such  very  minute  seeds  are 
best  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Seed  pots  should  be  examined  daily  as  to  the 
state  of  the  soil,  any  neglect  at  this  stage  mean- 
ing partial  or  total  failure.  As  soon  as  germi- 
nation has  taken  place,  the  bit  of  glass  should 
be  tilted,  more  as  a  prevention  of  loss  from 
damping  off.  Strict  attention  is  required  to 
details  in  raising  plants  from  seeds  under  glass 
early  in  the  spring. 

Soil. — The  repotting  of  stove  plants  needs 
preparation.  Fibrous  loam  and  peat  of  good 
quality  should  be  chopped  into  small  pieces,  the 
dust  shaken  out  of  the  peat,  and  both  should  be 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days  before  the  work 
is  begun.  Sphagnum-moss  should  also  be 
picked  over,  crocks  for  drainage  sifted  and 
placed  in  sizes  ready  for  use. 

Anthurium  crystallinum  and  all  the  fine-foliaged 
varieties  of  Anthurium  should  now  be  repotted, 
using  great  care  in  handling  them.  The 
most  suitable  compost  for  these  plants  is 
one  consisting  of  sphagnum-moss  one-half, 
peat  one-quarter,  and  loam  one-quarter, 
with  a  liberal  quantity  of  wood  ashes, 
charcoal  and  soft  bricks  broken  to  the 
size  of   a   pigeon's   egg.      In   potting   the   plants 


keep  the  compost  well  packed  up  round  the 
collar  of  the  plant,  and  when  new  roots  appear 
from  this  part  topdress  frequently  with  sphag- 
num-moss and  a  little  wood  ashes — all  Aroids 
are  improved  by  potash  in  the  soil.  Plants 
that  have  become  unwieldy  should  be  chopped 
up,  and  the  stem  cut  up  in  the  manner  described 
for  Dracaenas,  and  they  should  be  placed  in  pure 
sphagnum-moss  till  growth  takes  place.  Large 
plants  which  are  reduced  never  make  fine  speci- 
mens again,  and  it  is  much  better  to  constantly 
raise  young  plants. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 


Bedding  Pelargoniums. — The  Pelargonium,  if 
not  so  popular  at  the  present  day  as  a  bedding 
plant,  has  but  few  equals  for  planting  in  vases. 
Where  immediate  effect  is  of  first  importance, 
the  varieties  Achievement,  Henri  Jacoby,  Paul 
Crampel,  Madame  Crousse,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  Charles  Turner  are  among  the 
best ;  plants  that  are  a  few  years  old  flower 
earlier  and  more  freely  than  one-year-old  ones. 
The  ivy-leaved  varieties,  because  of  their 
pendant  habit,  are  suitable  for  draping  vases 
or  window-boxes,  planting  against  walls,  or  to 
form  pyramidal  objects  7  to  8  feet  in  height  in 
tubs ;  for  this  purpose  the  variety  Madame 
( 'rousse  is  unsurpassed.  Autumn-struck  cut- 
tings should  now  be  potted,  according  to  variety 
and  size,  in  4  or  5-inch  pots.  The  ivy-leaved 
varieties  should  be  furnished  with  small  sticks 
to  which  the  plants  should  be  fastened  as 
potting  proceeds.  Do  not  stop  the  plants  on 
repotting  them.  If  the  stock  of  plants  .is 
insufficient,  cuttings  should  be  struck  singly  in 
small  pots. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias. — Before  starting  the 
tubers  lay  them  out  at  a  few  inches  apart  on  a 
layer  of  leaf-mould,  finely  sifted  peat  or  silver 
sand,  and  put  the  pans  or  trays  into  gentle 
warmth — 55°  Fahr. — to  induce  growth.  The 
single  and  double-flowered  varieties  are  good 
as  bedding  plants,  but  the  single  large-flowered 
sorts  are  the  better  ones.  Aged  plants  of  fibrous- 
rooted  or  shrubby  species  may  now  be  divided 
and  cuttings  taken  and  struck  in  heat  of  65°  to 
70°  and  bottom  heat  of  80°  ;  and  also  seeds  may 
be  sown.  The  foliage  of  these  Begonias  takes 
on  towards  the  autumn  very  beautiful  tints,  and 
the  flowers  are  charming. 

The  rock  garden. — Examine  the  various  plants 
and  make  firm  in  the  soil  any  that  may  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  frosts,  remove  tree  leaves 
and  litter  from  about  the  plants,  as,  if  allowed 
to  remain,  they  may  cause  the  plants  to  damp 
off.  Mice  sometimes  cause  much  injury  to  rock 
plants  and  bulbs,  and  must  be  trapped  or  other- 
wise destroyed.  The  position  of  a  rockery, 
whether  exposed  and  seen  from  a  distance,  or 
placed  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  garden,  will 
determine  what  species  of  Alpines,  &c,  are 
planted  on  it.  If  in  the  former  position,  and 
space  is  ample  for  planting,  groups  of  plants, 
say  from  one  to  three  hundred,  in  eight  or  ten 
distinct  colours  all  flowering  at  or  about  the 
same  time.  The  following  varieties  may  be 
planted,  viz.,  Aubrietias  (single  and  double- 
flowered),  Arabis,  Alyssum  saxatile,  and  A. 
compactum,  Polyanthus,  species  of  Cerastium, 
Myosotis,  and  Saxifraga ;  Pansies,  Lunaria 
biennis,  Doronicums  in  variety,  Heuchera  san- 
guinea,  with  a  few  "  dot "  plants  such  as 
Helleborus  orientalis,  &c. 

Plants  growing  on  walls. — Although  the  prun- 
ing and  thinning  will  in  many  instances  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  autumn,  frequent  atten- 
tion may  still  be  necessary  in  regulating  and 
cleaning  some  plants,  and  in  reducing  the  too 
great  accumulation  of  growth.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  beautiful  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  now  in 
fine  bloom.  It  is  spoiled  by  autumn  pruning, 
and  sometimes  by  not  being  pruned  at  all, 
thus  allowing  of  accumulations  of  annual 
shoots  that  assume,  as  time  goes  on,  a  faggot- 
like form.  The  proper  time  to  prune  this  plant 
is  just  immediately  the  flowering  season  is  over. 
This  may  consist,  in  old  plants,  in  the  cutting 
away  of  much  of  the  older  wood,  so  that  the 
new  shoots  may  develop  flowering  twies  for  the 
following  season.  Many  varieties  of  Ivy,  more 
especially  the  silver  and  the  golden,  when 
planted  against  walls,  are  more  interesting,  and 
afford  a  finer  effect  when  the  main  shoots  are 
laid-in  4  or  5  inches  apart,  and  the  leaves  con- 
siderably reduced  in   number. 
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THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Parsnips. — These  require  a  long  season  of 
growth,  and  seeds  should  be  sown  as  early  as 
the  land  is  in  a  suitable  condition.  Assuming 
that  it  has  been  trenched  but  not  manured  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months,  the  surface  soil  should 
be  forked  over  and  broken  up  finely.  Land 
which  was  occupied  with  Celery  last  season  is 
very  suitable.  Sow  the  seeds  in  drills  drawn  at 
distances  of  18  inches  apart.  The  seed  should 
be  placed  at  regular  intervals  about  as  thick 
again  as  it  is  intended  for  the  plants  to  remain  ; 
alter  this,  neatly  rake  down  the  ground  with  a 
wooden  rake.  If  extra  fine  specimens  are  re- 
quired for  exhibition  purposes,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary on  many  kinds  of  soil  to  bore  deep  holes 
and  fill  in  with  finely-sifted,  suitable  soil,  such 
as  old  potting  soil  that  has  been  stored.  Make 
the  holes  20  inches  apart,  and  allow  2  feet  be- 
tween  the  rows.  Press  the  compost  in  moder- 
ately firm,  and  place  three  seeds  in  each,  and 
afterwards  thin  the  plants  to  one  to  each  station. 

Spinach. — Make  a  good  sowing  on  a  south 
border  in  drills  14  inches  apart,  on  ground 
which  has  been  deeply  tilled  and  well  manured. 
So  important  is  this  crop  in  most  households 
that  a  small  sowing  should  be  made  about  once 
a  fortnight  in  various  parts  of  the  garden. 
Splendid  early  crops  may  be  obtained  by  sow- 
ing now  on  a  very  mild  hotbed  in  irames.  The 
Carter  and  Victoria  Round  are  both  splendid 
varieties    for    affording    early    crops. 

Autumn-sown  Spinach  has  succeeded  remark- 
ably well  this  year  in  many  places.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  fine  weather  and  ply  the  Dutch  hoe 
frequently  between  the  rows,  and  give  a  good 
dusting  of  soot  once  a  week. 

Spring  Cabbage. — The  earliest  plantations  of 
this  ought  now  to  be  looked  over  if  the  weather 
is  favourable.  Make  good  any  vacancies  and 
stir  the  soil  with  the  draw  hoe,  taking  care  to 
pull  the  finest  well  up  round  the  stems  of  the 
plants.  Make  a  small  sowing  in  a  gentle  heat 
of  some  of  the  improved  quickly-maturing  varie- 
ties, of  which  there  are  many  well  adapted  for 
spring  sowing;  also  YYmningstadt  and  Blood 
Red   tor  autumn   use. 

Celery. — Any  time  after  the  first  week  in  the 
present  month  the  first  sowing  of  Celery  seed 
should  be  made.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  pots 
or  pans,  and  raise  the  plants  in  a  heat  of  from 
55°  to  60°.  An  important  point  in  Celery  cul- 
ture is  that  any  check  the  plants  may  receive, 
especially  in  their  infancy,  such  as  getting  very 
dry  or  overcrowded,  will  almost  sure  to  end  in 
a  large  percentage  of  them  prematurely  run- 
ning to  seed.  Three  of  the  best  varieties  that 
I  know  for  general  and  exhibition  purposes  are 
Invincible  White,  Aldenham  l'ink  (new),  and 
Standard  Bearer,  the  last-named  variety  being 
specially  hardy  and  well  adapted  for  winter  and 
spring  use. 

Capsicums  and  Chilies. — Seed  of  these  should 
be  sown  at  once  in  a  brisk  heat.  Many  of  the 
newer  varieties  when  well  grown  are  not  only 
much  appreciated  for  culinary  purposes,  but  are 
extremely  decorative  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  Seed  should  be  sown  early  and 
the  plants  grown  along  without  any  check. 
Little  Gem,  Prince  of  Wales.  Long  Red,  Long 
Yellow,  and  Mammoth  are  all  desirable  varie- 
ties. 

Lettuce,  Radishes,  Cauliflowers,  and  Carrots. — ■ 
Make  further  sowings  of  these  crops  on  mild 
hotbeds. 


deferred  till  July  or  August,  and  the  earliest 
runners  secured  for  the  purpose.  Potatos  or 
other  early  crops  may  in  that  case  be  taken. 
Plants  thus  set  out  early  will  afford  a  full  crop 
of  fine  fruits  the  next  year,  whereas  those  planted 
at  this  season  will  not  do  so,  and  the  chances  are 
that  they  will  be  impoverished  for  the  second 
season. 

Plants  that  have  been  forced  should  be  set 
out  at  a  distance  of  2  feet  and  young  plants  at 
1  foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  2  feet  between 
the  rows,  every  alternate  one  being  chopped 
out  as  soon  as  it  is  cleared  of  fruits  the  first 
season.  After  the  planting  is  completed,  the 
ground  should  be  mulched  with  short  stable 
litter  or  spent  Mushroom-bed  materials.  After 
the  late  heavy  downfall  of  rain  and  the  absence 
of  snow  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  old  plants 
will  have  been  injured  by  recent  frosts.  It  is 
a  general  practice  with  gardeners  to  examine 
old  plants  in  the  month  of  October,  removing 
any  visible  runners  and  applying  a  heavy  dress- 
ing of  manure,  of  which  the  winter  rains  carry 
the  manurial  properties  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  On  heavy  soils  it  is  better  to  apply 
a  lighter  mulch  or  top-dressing  such  as  mulch- 
ings from  Vine  and  Peach  borders,  laying  this 
to  the  depth  of  2  to  3  inches,  and  leaving  it 
loose  and  rough  on  the  surface,  and  in  the 
spring  apply  a  dressing  of  soot  and  wood-ashes, 
raking  them  in. 

Nats. — These  useful  additions  to  the  dessert 
are  seldom  given  the  position  best  adapted 
for  their  well-being,  and  the  bushes  are  pruned 
very  severely  or  not  at  all.  In  gardens  they 
are"  usually  planted  in  an  out-of-the-way  place, 
to  hide  some  unsightly  object  or  as  a  pro- 
tection to  some  tender  plants.  The  chief  ob- 
ject in  pruning  Nut  bushes  should  be  to  keep 
the  centre  of  the  bush  open,  thus  admitting 
sunshine,  and  to  cut  shoots  to  the  required 
length.  Suckers  should  be  removed  with  the 
suckering  tool.  The  condition  of  the  catkins 
will  decide  the  time  when  and  how  the  bushes 
should  be  pruned.  The  tiny  red  female  flowers 
make  their  appearance  in  February,  and  the 
beginning  of  March  is  quite  soon  enough  to 
prune.  If  this  operation  is  carried  out  a1  an 
earlier  date  a  good  quantity  of  catkin-bearing 
twigs  should  be  retained  on  the  main  branches. 
The  Kentish  Cob  and  Pearson's  Prolific,  a  round 
Nut,  are  two  good  and  reliable  varieties  to 
plant.  Allow  about  12  feet  apart  between  the 
plants.  Brake  off  as  much  loose  and  inert  -oil 
from  under  the  old  bushes,  and  n  pi  Li  e  it  with 
potting-bench  soil,  or  farmyard  manure. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.   Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Lady 
Ncnocrnholme,  Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Strawberries. — The  plantations  that  were 
planted  late  last  autumn  should  now  be  in- 
spected when  the  ground  is  not  in  a  sticky  con- 
dition and  the  plants  made  firm  in  cases  where 
the  recent  frosts  may  have  lifted  any  of  them 
out  of  the  soil.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that 
autumn  planting  cannot  be  carried  out,  and  the 
work  must  be  done  in  the  spring,  and  in  this 
event  the  ground  to  be  planted  should  have 
been  deeply  trenched  and  afforded  a  liberal 
dressing  of  manure,  and  early  in  the  winter. 
Cnless  forced  plants,  carefully  hardened  off,  are 
to  be  set  out  in  the  spring,  planting  should  be 


through  a.  town,  while  not  by  any  means  ideal, 
are  probably  the  only  places  available.  It  fur- 
ther must  be  observed  that  these  small  plaits 
possess  relatively  more  hygienic  value  in  the 
densely  crowded  and  older  parts  of  our  great 
cities,  where  the  poorest  of  the  industrial  classes 
usually  live,  than  larger  areas  would  have  in 
the  more  modern  quarters.  Small  plots  such  as 
I  have  described  usuallv  have  somewhat  grimy 
and  squalid  surroundings.  To  attempt  garden- 
ing in  these  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be 
courting  failure,  and  defeating  a  very  laudable 
object,  which,  however  desirable,  ought  never 
to  be  countenanced  in  obviously  impossible 
situations.  The  situation  and  requirements  of 
the  district  must  in  all  cases  govern  the  plan, 
and  in  dealing  with  playgrounds  simplicity  of 
design  is  the  most  essential  characteristic.  The 
average  youngster  is  a  very  practical  animal, 
who  possesses  but  little  sentiment,  and  has  no 
sympathy  with  gardening  or  any  art  when  it  re- 
stricts or  interferes  with  his  freedom  of  action. 
Question  of  paving. — Frequently,  when  dealing 
with  a  small  area,  it  will  be  found  wise  to  pave 
the  entire  surface  with  some  smooth  impervious 
material  such  as  cement  concrete,  tar  macadam, 
or  one  of  the  many  excellent  bituminous 
asphaltes.  This  admits  of  easy  cleaning,  n.i  im- 
portant point  in  dealing  with  playgrounds  in 
certain  areas.  Should  the  space  be  too  small 
for  a  set  of  gymnastic  appliances,  nothing  may 
be  required  beyond  a  few  seats  fixed  firmly  into 
the  ground,  and  a  drinking  fountain.  The 
quantity  of  water  which  youngsters  consume  is 
greater  than  most  people  imagine,  and  proper 
provision  for  their  needs  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted   upon. 


PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

By  James  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  in  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

The  treatment  of  playgrounds. — The  difficul- 
ties attendant  on  the  acquisition  of  sites  hav- 
ing been  overcome,  the  authorities  often  find 
some  trouble  in  dealing  with  what  at  first  sight 
appears  a  very  trivial  matter,  namely,  how 
the  plot  or  plots  should  be  laid  out.  There  may- 
be some  local  feeling  on  the  question,  or  even 
divergence  of  views  in  the  departmental  com- 
mittee. One  section  may  maintain  that  all  that 
children  require,  or  desire,  is  a  free  space 
whereon  thev  may  disport  themselves  as  they 
please,  without  "  any  restriction  whatever. 
Another  may  contend  that  no  playground  is  com- 
plete without  some  installation  of  gymnastic 
appliances,  while  yet  another  may  want  none  of 
these,  and,  being  more  sentimental  than  practi- 
cal, may  ask  for  flowers  and  pretty  things.  As  it 
is  the  gardening  part  with  which  we  are  mostly 
concerned,  let  us  look  first  to  the  conditions 
presented  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  type  of 
playgrounds,  taking  for  example  a  situation 
which  is  frequently  met  with  in  large  cities. 
There  happens  to  be  in  a  crowded  area  an  old 
building  which  has  been  condemned  by  the 
health  authorities  as  unfit  for  human  habitation 
on  account  of  its  insanitary  condition  and,  as 
a  hotbed  of  disease,  constituting  a  menace  to 
the  health  of  the  community.  Should  the 
area  not  admit  of  the  erection  of 
modern  dwellings  with  sufficient  air  space 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  sanitary- 
regulations,  then  comes  the  opportunity  of  the 
local  authorities  to  secure  an  open  space  which, 
though  of  limited  area,  may  be  very  valuable 
in  the  locality.  These,  and  occasionally  one  of 
the    odd    spots    left    when    a    railway   is   built 


THE    APIARY. 


By  Chloris. 

Examination  of  the  stocks. — It  is  not  advis- 
able to  examine  the  brood  chamber  so  long 
as  cold  weather  prevails,  and  if  one  i>  certain 
that  the  bees  have  sufficient  stores,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  leave  them  alone  at   present. 

General  notes. — There  may  yet  be  many  sharp 
frosts,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  wise  to 
give  any  food  of  a  stimulative  nature,  that  is, 
liquid  food' (syrup  or  honey  and  wateri.  which 
would  break  up  the  cluster  of  bees,  causing 
them  to  scatter  over  the  combs,  since  if  a 
frost  came  they  would  be  more  liable  to  be 
chilled,  and  might  probably  die.  Stimulative 
feeding  causes  the  queen  to  commence  ovi- 
positing ;  possibly  this  has  already  commenced, 
but  the  feeding  would  cause  more  brood 
to  be  reared  than  the  bees  could  comfortably 
cover,  and  when  the  cluster  of  bees  contracted 
in  a  cold  spell  all  uncovered  brood  would 
perish. 

Dead  bees. — During  the  present  season  many 
bees  die  naturally  and  from  chill ;  these  should 
be  cleared  from  the  floor-board  by  raking  them 
through  the  entrances  on  fine  days,  when  the 
operation  should  be  performed  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Feeding. — Generally  speaking,  when  the  Cro- 
cuses are  in  bloom  we  may  venture  to  give  the 
bees  Pea  Flour  as  artificial  pollen.  To  induce 
the  bees  to  store  this  flour  it  must  be  sprinkled 
on  straw  or  shavings,  in  a  sheltered  but  sunny 
place.  The  bees  will  continue  to  carry  this  to 
the  hives,  until  the  catkins  of  the  Hazel  and 
Palm  willow  shed  their  stores.  If  other  food 
be  required,  it  is  best  to  give  a  frame  of  sealed 
honey,  or,  if  no  comb  honey  be  procurable, 
heat  (not  boil)  some  extracted  honey,  taking 
care  not  to  burn  it,  and  work  into  it  some 
granulated  or  castor  sugar,  until  it  reaches  the 
consistency  of  dough.  Then  place  it  in  a  sec- 
tion over 'the  feed-hole.  Should  there  be  no 
honey,  then  the  candy  must  be  made  of  sugar 
and  "water.  Take  some  granulated  sugar  and 
put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  very  little  water. 
Let  it  boil,  but  stir  it  well  to  prevent  burning  ; 
when  it  grains  (to  te^t  this,  drop  a  little  into 
a  saucer  containing  cold  water),  then  take  it 
quickly  from  the  fire,  stir  until  the  candy  be- 
comes quite  white,  and  ladle  out  into  pieces  of 
paper.  By  stirring  we  retain  more  moisture 
in  the  food,  and  this  is  required,  provided  it 
is  not  too  sticky  to  handle.  Should  you  burn 
the  food  in  cooking,  no  amount  of  boiling  will 
cause  it  to  candy,  and  also  the  food  will  cause 
death  during  the   winter  weather. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
U.shi  k.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News.—  Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  byseudinglo 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
Merest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  11— 

Roy.    Horl.   Soc.    Corns,    meet,   and   Annual  Meet,  of 

Fellows. 
Annual  Dinner  of  Hort.  Club. 
British  Gardeners'  Assoc.  Ex.  Council  meet. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  14— 

Roy.     Gardeners'    Orphan    Fund    Annual     Meet,    and 
Elect,  of  Candidates. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 39°. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— Wednesday,  February  5  (6  p.m.):  Mas.  44°; 
Min.  35". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —  Thursday,  February  G 
(10  a.m.)  :  Bar.  306  ;  Temp.  46°  J  Weather— 
Fair. 
Provinces.—  Wednesday,  February  5  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  49° 
North-east  coast  of  Scotland ;  Min.  42°  Peter- 
borough. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Bulbs,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

MONDAY  and  THURSDAY— 

Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs,  Lilies,  Azaleas,  &c,  at  12; 
1,000  Roses,  at  1.30;  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

WEDNESDAY'- 

Clearance  Sale  of  the  Stock  of  Seeds,  Utensils,  and 
Sundries,  re  A.  Legerton,  deceased ;  at  5,  Aldgate, 
London,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 
Herbaceous  and  Border  Plants,  Hardy  Bulbs,  Lilies, 
&c,  at  12.  3,600  Roses  and  Fruit  Trees  at  1.30.  Palms, 
Azaleas,  &c,  at  5,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

FRIDAY— 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids  in  variety,  at  67  &68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  it  Morris,  at  12.45. 


A    correspondent    having    re- 

_   .  Thf     .       centlv  enquired   what  are   the 

Calceolaria.  . J     .      '  .     .  c 

distinctive     characteristics    of 

the  herbaceous,  shrubby  and  bedding  kinds 
of  Calceolarias,  Mr.  James  Douglas  has  con- 
tributed the  following  information,  which  will 
be  read  with  interest  :  — 

In  a  certain  garden  in  Surrey  there  occurred 
a  curious  circumstance  two  years  ago.  A 
patch  of  seedlings  developed  on  one  of  the 
borders,  some  of  them  even  appeared  on  the 
garden  path,  and,  when  they  flowered,  the 
plant  proved  to  be  Calceolaria  pinnata,  a 
Peruvian  species  figured  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Botanical  Magazine.  How  the  plant 
came  there  no  one  knew.  Curtis  adds  : 
"  It  is  as  easily  raised  from  seeds  as  any 
plant  whatever."  Also,  "  that  they  will 
flower,  ripen,  and  scatter  their  si  eds  if  grown 
in  the  open  boric  r." 

There  are  over  two  hundred  species  of  Cal- 
ceolarias named  in  the  Index  Kewensis,  and 
many  coloured  plates  scattered  over  the  pages 
of  various  periodicals  since  the  Botanical 
Magazine  was  founded.  There  are  thirty- 
seven  different  species  figured  in  the  Botani- 
cal Magazine,  and  many  coloured  figures  of 
garden  varieties  in  the  Florist,  Floricultural 


Cabinet,  &c.  From  these  much  knowledge 
ma}'  be  gained  of  the  various  types  of  garden 
varieties  now  in  cultivation. 

As  a  garden  plant,  the  Calceolaria  has  been 
greatly  esteemed,  and  it  is  valued  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Many  of  us  can  remember  the 
time  when  bedding  out  tender  plants,  such 
as  the  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias, 
and  other  species,  were  an  essential  feature  of 
every  garden,  no  garden  being  complete  with- 
out its  beds  and  borders  of  these  flowers.  The 
Calceolaria  was  one  of  the  most  important, 
as  no  other  plant  could  furnish  the  same  rich 
golden  colour.  The  species  and  varieties  cul- 
tivated for  bedding  purposes  were  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  grown  for  greenhouse  deco- 
ration. The  bedding  varieties  were  usually 
termed  the  shrubby  section,  and  those  grown 
specially  for  the  greenhouse  and  the  conser- 
vatorv  the  herbaceous.  C.  rugosa  or  C.  in- 
tegrifolia,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  2523,  was  certainly  one  of  the  types  grown 
for  bedding  out  purposes,  and  doubtless  varie- 
ties raised  from  it.  It  is  also  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Register,  t.  744,  and  was  stated  by 
the  editor  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  from  Chili  or  Peru,  which 
is  the  native  habitat  of  nearly  all  of  the 
species.  The  figure  was  drawn  "  at  the  Chis- 
wick  establishment  belonging  to  that  useful 
and  thriving  association,"  thus  wrote  Dr. 
Lindley  in  1823.  Varieties  of  C.  rugosa,  of 
which  integrifolia  is  merely  a  synonym,  are 
angustifolia  and  viscosissima.  Most  of  the 
garden  varieties  so  largely  used  for  bedding 
purposes  were  probably  obtained  from  C. 
rugosa.  Another  very  distinct  species  much 
used  for  bedding-out  purposes  was  C.  am- 
plexicaulis.  Mr.  William  Lobb  detected  il 
when  collecting  for  Messrs.  Veitch  in  South 
America,  near  Mina,  from  whence  he  sen! 
seeds.  It  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine in  1847,  t.  4300.  The  flowers  were 
larger  than  those  of  C.  rugosa  and  of  a  softer 
yellow. 

There  was  a  deep  crimson-purple  variety 
also  grown  for  bedding  some  50  years  ago, 
named  Sultan.  This  could  not  have  de- 
veloped from  any  yellow  species  or  varieties; 
there  are,  however,  two  species  with  purple 
flowers  which  may  have  given  rise  to  this 
variety.  Cultivators  found  it  rather  diffi- 
cult to  propagate  it  in  large  quantities, 
nor  did  it  grow  with  such  vigour  as 
the  yellow  varieties.  C.  purpurea  seems 
nearest  to  it  as  a  species,  and  is  figured  in 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  2775.  It  flowered 
first  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Garden  in 
August,  1S27.  C.  arachnoidea  was  introduced 
about  the  same  time  and  was  figured  in 
Botanical  Magazine,  1828,  t.  2S74.  This 
species  had  herbaceous  stems,  as  the  variety 
Sultan  also  had.  The  flowers  are  described 
as  of  a  dull  purple  colour. 

C.  corymbosa  is  well  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Register  for  the  year  1823.  This 
species  is  often  supposed  to  be  the  origin 
of  some  of  the  garden  varieties.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  an  annual,  and  the  flowers  are  of 
a  rich  vellow  colour.  The  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, fig.  241S,  seems  to  be  quite  distinct  in 
colour,  brownish  instead  o>f  bright  yellow. 

The  nearest  to  the  greenhouse  herbaceous 
varieties,  so  much  esteemed  for  their  lasting 
qualities  and  rich  effect  in  the  greenhouse  and 
conservatory,  is  C.  crenatiflora  of  the  Botani- 
cal Magazine,  I.  3255,  or  C.  pendula  of 
Sweet's   British    Flower   Garden,    t.    133.      It 


grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  was  stated 
in  1833  to  be  a  striking  object  in  the  green- 
house. The  corolla  is  yellow,  sprinkled  with 
red  spots  on  the  lower  lip.  In  this  same  year 
— 1833 — the  Floricultural  Cabinet  was 
founded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
greenhouse  or  herbaceous  Calceolaria  for  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  coloured 
plates  of  that  periodical.  As  far  as  one  may 
judge  from  the  evidence  before  us  in  these 
illustrated  periodicals,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
placing  C.  crenatiflora  as  the  original  type  of 
the  spotted  greenhouse  Calceolarias.  I  have 
noted  its  development  for. more  than  50  years. 
In  the  early  'fifties  the  plants  were  taller  than 
they  are  now,  and  all  of  them  were  yellow 
with  the  spotting  of  C.  crenatiflora.  None  of 
them  had  taken  on  the  rich  blotches  we  see 
in  the  present-day  varieties,  but  one  can  easily 
imagine  that,  in  the  course  of  more  than  half 
a  century,  many  changes  would  develop  both 
in  the  spotting  and  ground  colour.  Crossing 
with  such  a  variety  as  Sultan,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  would  give  the  rich  crimson- 
tinted  varieties.  The  crenated,  elongated 
pouch  was  not  quite  in  the  style  desired  by  the 
florists;  they  worked  for  a  more  rounded 
form,  free  from  crenations,  and  in  the  pro- 
cess of  selection  colour  was  also  developed  ;  ' 
therefore  arose  the  beautiful  varieties  now 
grown  so  freely  in  most  gardens.  The  cul- 
ture of  these  varieties  is  now  very  simple. 
There  is  no  need  to  propagate  them  by  laver- 
ing  or  cuttings,  as  used  to  be  the  practice. 
Splendid  varieties  can  be  raised  from  seed. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  as  early  as  April  or  as 
late  as  July.  It  is  very  small,  and  those  who 
have  not  opened  a  packet  might  be  surprised 
at  the  small  pinch  contained  therein.  It  is 
best  lo  have  the  flower-pot  or  seed-pan  ready 
to  sow  the  seed  before  the  packet  is  opened. 
An  inch  in  depth  of  fine  soil  should  be  made 
quite  level  on  the  top  of  the  ordinary  potting 
compost.  Sow  the  seeds  carefully  all  over  the 
surface,  and  very  lightly  cover  them  with  fine 
soil.  A  square  of  glass  laid  over  the  top  of 
(he  seed-pan  will  cause  the  moisture  to  be  re- 
tained. As  soon  as  the  young  planls  are  large 
enough  to  be  handled,  they  must  be  pricked 
out  carefully,  and  it  is  in  the  early  stages  of 
1  he  growing  plants  that  care  is  required  to 
nurse  them  up  to  a  flowering  size.  When  they 
are  large  enough  to  be  potted  off  singly,  they 
speedily  develop  into  a  flowering  size.  Care  is 
needed  to  see  that  they  are  always  moved  into 
larger  pots  before  they  become  root-bound. 
Green  fly  is  a  terrible  pest  on  these  plants, 
and  must  be  kept  off  by  periodical  fumiga- 
tions. Well-managed  plants  would  become 
large  enough  during  the  season  to  require 
pots  having  a  diameter  of  eight  or  nine 
inches. 

The  bedding  or  sub-shrubby  species  are 
occasionally  grown  for  greenhouse  decoration, 
and  there  are  yet  gardens  where  "  bedding 
out"  has  not  been  discontinued;  these  Cal- 
ceolarias are  invaluable  in  such  schemes,  as 
they  afford  a  rich  yellow  tint  in  masses.  The 
path  to  success  is  by  taking  good  succulent 
cuttings  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  October. 
They  will  make  roots  freely  in  an  ordinary 
garden  frame.  The  plants  must  not  be  cod- 
dled in  winter,  and  a  few  degrees  of  frost  will 
not  injure  them.  The  young  plants  may  be 
potted  off  early  in  the  year,  or  planted  out  in 
a  pit,  lo  be  transferred  to  the  open  garden 
in  May. 
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Our  Supplementary  Illustration  to  the 

present  issue  represents  the  form  of  Moraea  iri- 
dioides  growing  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Dur- 
ban, Natal.  This  form  was  referred  to  by  the 
Director,  Mr.  J.  Medley  Wood,  in  the  Gar- 
diners'1  Chronicle  for  July  6,  1907,  in  a  letter  sent 
us  in  consequence  of  an  article  communicated  by 
Mrs.  I.  L.  Richmond,  May  11,  1807,  p.  1296,  as  to 
the  variability  of  the  species,  and  its  remarkable 
development  under  cultivation  in  Ceylon,  two 
forms  being  illustrated  in  the  issue  of  the  date 
last  mentioned.  With  reference  to  the  variety 
now  illustrated,  Mr.  J.  Medley  Wood  gave  the 
following  particulars: — "In  1881,  I  was  living 
in  Inanda,  20  miles  from  Durban,  and  about 
•J, 000  feet  above  sea  level.  I  knew  Moraea  iri- 
dioides  quite  well,  and  in  that  year,  or  in  the 
:  ms  one,  1  found  what  I  took  to  be  a  new 
species,  the  leaves  and  flower-stems  being  much 
longer,  the  habit  different,  and  the  flowers 
larger  and  more  brightly-coloured.  I  sent  a 
dried  specimen  to  Kew,  and  it  appears  in  the 
Flora  Capensis  as  my  No.  1,099.  In  February, 
1882,  I  left  Inanda  to  take  charge  of  these  gar- 
dens, bringing  a  plant  of  the  Moraea  with  me. 
This  plant  and  seedlings  from  it  have  been 
growing  here  for  more  than  25  years;  they  have 
had  no  special  attention,  and  have  scarcely 
been  manured.  The  oldest,  if  not  the  original 
clump,  is  now  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  the  leaves 
and  flowering  stems  are  more  than  3  feet  long 
and  quite  erect.  During  most  of  the  season 
flowers' are  borne  in  abundance,  and  a  dried 
flower  which  I  have  just  measured  is  4  inches  in 
diameter."  The  flower  is  white  with  yellow 
markings  on  the  bases  of  the  outer  segments, 
and  blue  markings  in  the  centre. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  usual 
fortnightly  meeting  on  Tuesday  next  is  expected 
to  be  a  large  one  on  account  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  Fellows,  which  will  take  place  in  the 
afternoon  in  the  lecture  room.  The  Committees 
have  been  re-elected  or  re-constituted  since  the 
last  meeting,  and  on  Tuesday  the  new  members 
will  be  expected  to  join  the  respective  commit- 
tees to  which  they  have  been  appointed.  We 
are  informed  that  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  will 
exhibit  on  this  occasion  the  most  extensive  col- 
lection of  cultivated  Potatos  and  wild  species  of 
Solanum  they  have  ever  staged. 

Geo.  Monro,  Ltd..  Concert  Committee. — 
We  have  received  a  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  eleventh 
annual  concert  held  on  February  21,  1907.  The 
receipts,  as  distinct  from  the  amount  of  cash  in 
hand,  were  £222  10s.  9d.  Charitable  gifts  have 
been  made  as  follow  :  To  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  £12  12s.  ;  Wholesale 
Fruit  and  Potato  Trades'  Benevolent  Society, 
£8  8s.  ;  Surgical  Aid  Society,  £6  6s.  ;  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  £5  5s.  ;  Royal  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital, £3  3s.  ;  Covent  Garden  Lifeboat,  £3  3s.  ; 
Geo.  Monro,  Ltd.  (Pension  Fund),  £3  3s., 
(Outing  Fundi,  £3  3s. 

Gardeners  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— The  members  and  friends  of  the  Worcester 
auxiliary  held  their  first  annual  dinner  and 
musical  evening  on  Saturday  last  at  the  Bell 
Hotel,  Worcester.  Captain  Checketts,  a  vice- 
president,  presided.  Mr.  Young.  Witley  Court 
Gardens,  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  Institu- 
tion and  its  Continued  Prosperity,'1  and  Mr.  W. 
Crump,  cf  Ma  'resfield  Couit  Gardens,  responded. 
Both  speakers  set  forth  the  claims  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  stated  some  interesting  facts  and 
figures  concerning  the  institution  itself  and  the 
auxiliary.  They  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  gardener,  both  to  himself  and  to  those 
dependent  upon  him,  to  commence  early  in  life 
as  a  subscriber  of  one  guinea  per  annum  to  the 


institution.  It  was  suggested  that  each  member 
should  do  his  best  to  secure  an  additional  mem- 
ber during  the  coming  year,  and  one  or  two 
names  were  given  in  at  the  meeting.  It  was 
highly  gratifying  tc  the  management  to  see  such 
vigour  and  earnestness  of  purpose  as  were  evi- 
dent. The  honorary  secretary  gave  a  short  re- 
sume of  what  took  place  at  the  recent  election 
of  pensioners  in  London,  which  he  did  in  the 
most  lucid  and  interesting  manner.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  was  given  up  to  a  pro- 
gramme  of   music. 

The  Surveyors  Institution. — At  a  meeting 
held  on  January  21  a  paper,  entitled  "Some 
Urban  Land  Problems,''  was  read  by  Mr.  A. 
W.  (kampton.  The  next  ordinary  general  meet- 
ing will  be  held  on  Monday,  February  10,  at 
8  p.m.,  when  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  Colley 
Brierley  and  Mr.  W.  II.  Christy  Clay  on 
'■  The  Railway  Fires  Act,  1905,"  will  be  read. 

The  Late  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury. — We  are 
informed  that  the  presentation  album  prepared 
by  Mr.  Aiwin  Berger  (Curator  of  the  gardens 
at  La  Mortola)  for  Sir  Thomas  Handury's 
tance  on  his  75th  birthday  was  given  to 
Lady  Hanbury  at  Christmas.  The  album  con- 
tains about  160  photographs  of  the  most  distin- 
guished botanists  and  several  prLmincut  amateur 
gardeners,  who  knew  either  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Hanbury  personally,  who  had  visited  I. a  Mor- 
tola, or  were  in  communication  with  his  garden. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  several  contributors, 
namely,  Dr.  Masters,  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis, 
Sir  Michael  Forster,  Prof  ssoi  Marshall 
Ward,  Dr.  Kuntze,  and  C.  B.  Clarke,  have  died 
since  the  album  was  begun,  and  that  Sir  'In 
HANBURY  himself  never  lived  to  receive  this 
token  of  esteem  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
album'contains  an  illuminated  :  d  lrcs^,  the  work 
of  Mr.  Horne,  Edinburgh,  and  the  binding  was 
executed  by  Signor  Giantnt,  of  Florence.  The 
cost  of  the  album  was  raised  by  mi', is  ripti 
it  amounted  to  1,100  francs.  The  album  will 
be  kept  by  the  Hanbury  family  as  a  valued 
souvenir. 

Protecting    Crops    from    Frost.  — At    the 

Athletic  Institute,  Birmingham,  recently.  Mr. 
\\  \i  i  hit  E.  COLLINGE,  as  President  of  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Midland  Counties  Gardener^  As- 
sociation, delivered  his  address  on  "The  Action 
of  Frost  on  Plant  Life."  Mr.  Collinge  stated 
that  we  were  now  rapidly  approaching  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  fruit-growers  and  others 
stood  in  great  dread  of  the  early  spring  fronts. 
Almost  every  year  thousands  of  pounds  worth 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  ruined  owing  to  the 
lack  of  protective  measures.  As  is  well  known, 
the  atmosphere  contains  moisture ;  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  it  becomes  condensed  and 
forms  clouds.  If  condensation  takes  place 
actively  and  the  temperature  is  above  freezing, 
rain  is  produced,  or  snow  if  the  temperature  is 
below  freezing.  When  the  moisture  close  to  the 
earth  is  condensed  at  temperatures  above  freez- 
ing, dew  is  formed  ;  if  below  freezing,  frost  is 
deposited.  We  may,  therefore,  define  frost  as 
the  moisture  of  the  air  close  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face condensed  at  freezing  temperatures  upon 
plants  and  other  bodies.  Wherever  frost  is  de- 
posited the  plant  or  other  body  must  possess 
a  freezing  temperature.  In  the  case  of  plants 
the  temperature  is  reduced  by  radiation  and  the 
evaporation  of  moisture.  Mr.  Collinge, next 
indicated  the  conditions  under  which  frost  was 
less  likely  to  do  serious  damage  to  plant  life. 
The  action  and  effect  of  clouds  was  described 
at  some  length,  and  likened  to  a  blanket  over 
the  stratum  of  lower  air.  The  action  of  frost  on 
plants  is  to  cause  an  expulsion  of  moisture 
from    the    cells    which    form    the    plant    ti- 


thus"  causing  drooping  of  the  leaves,  as  the 
moisture  is  not  replaced,  because  the  root  is 
chilled.  Apart  from  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  geographical  situation,  the  grower 
must  depend  upon  artificial  appliances,  and  very 
many  and  varied  are  these.  Screens  formed  of 
cloth,  laths  or  glass,  covering  the  plants  with 
straw,  smudge  fires,  and  many  other  devices 
have  been  suggested.  After  examining  these 
different  appliances,  Mr.  Collinge  stated  that, 
acting  on  his  advice,  an  Evesham  fruit-grower 
had  recently  patented  a  special  stove  and  fuel, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  far  superior  to  any- 
thing yet  put  forward.  It  had  been  tried  in 
Worcestershire,  and  it  was  found  that  21  stoves 
per  acre  were  sufficient  to  fight  9°  of  frost.  One 
man  was  sufficient  to  ignite  and  look  after  such 
fires  on  20  acres  of  orchard.  The  cost  of  fuel 
was  about  15s.  per  acre,  and  the  fires  burnt  six 
hours.  The  inventor  claims  for  these  stoves  that 
they  not  only  warm  the  atmosphere,  but  that 
they  also  give  off  a  good  smoke,  which  acts  at 
a  screen,  and  so  protects  the  fruit  from  the  sun's 
rays.  In  the  lecturer's  opinion,  there  remained 
little  doubt  that  ere  long  British  fruit-growers 
would  be  as  successful  as  those  in  the  United 
States  in  protecting  their  crops  and  trees  from 
the  late  spring  frosts,  which  would  mean  much 
to  the  fruit-growing  industry  of  this  country. 

Pansy  "Rev.  D.  R.  Williamson."— A  new 
Pansy,  raised  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothe- 
say, and  named  after  the  Rev.  David  R. 
Williamson,  has  been  awarded  five  First  (lass 
Certificates  by  the  leading  Scottish  Pansy  and 
Viola  societies  and  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association.  Its  colour  is  deep  yellow,  heavily 
blotched   with   velvety   maroon. 

Roses  and  their  Culture.  —  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  St.  Martin's  Branch  of  the 
Church  of  England  Men's  Society,  Mr.  T.  P. 
Elkes,  Head  Gardener  at  St.  Agnes,  Knowle, 
Bristol,  recently  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Roses 
and  their  Culture."  Dealing  first  with  the 
historical  side  of  the  national  emblem,  Mr. 
Elkes  led  his  audience  by  easy  stages  through 
the  different  phases  of  successful  Rose  culture. 
He  dealt  successively  with  the  preparation  of 
the  ground,  planting,  and  pruning,  illustrating 
his  remarks  on  the  last  operation  by  practical 
demonstrations  on  the  different  varieties  which 
he  had  specially  selected  and  potted  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  exhibition  of  some  choice  blooms 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  lecture. 

Rose  Garden  at  Berlin.  —  A  new  public 
Rose  garden  is  to  be  created  at  Britz,  a  few 
miles  from  Berlin,  and  it  will  be  the  largest 
garden  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  will  not 
only  prove  attractive  during  the  flowering 
season,  but  it  will  also  serve  as  a  means  of 
instruction  both  for  the  amateur  and  the  pro- 
fessional Rose-grower. 

A    New    Chrysanthemum    Journal. — We 

have  just  received  the  first  number  of  a  new 
monthly  publication  devoted  solely  to  the  Chry- 
santhemum. It  is  entitled  La  Revue  CArysan- 
themiste.  Like  the  one  that  has  already  been 
in  existence  for  the  past  12  years  [Lc  Chrysan- 
I,  it  is  the  official  organ  of  a  special  society 
whose  headquarters  are  at  28,  Rue  Baudin, 
Paris.  The  newcomer  is  very  similar  in  form 
and  style.  Its  contents  include  a  biographical 
sketch  of  M.  Gomot,  the  honorary  president  of 
the  Association  Francaise  des  Amateurs  et  Jar- 
diniers  Chrysanthemistes  ;  and  articles  on  "  Our 
Programme,"  "The  Chrysanthemum  in  Japan," 
"  Chrysanthemums  for  Amateurs,"  "  Culture  of 
the  Large-flowered  Chrysanthemum,"  rules  of 
the  society,  and  other  matter.  It  is  printed  in 
French.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  of 
M.   Jean   Bletton   at  the  address  above  given. 
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The  Formosa  Plum.— This  Hum  is  one  of 
Mr.  Burbank's  innovations,  and  is  said  by  Mr. 
(.  C.  ROEDING,  writing  in  The  Rural  Calif  ornian 
fur  January  last,  to  be  the  best  Plum  in  exist- 
ence  at  the  present  time.  The  trees  are  wonderful 
growers,  very  free  bearers,  and  are  unequalled 
for  quality,  except  perhaps  by  the  Santa  Rosa, 
wh  ch  was  introduced  last  year.  It  thrives  over 
wide  geographical  areas,  and  as  the  habit  is 
rather  sprawling,  it  may  require  rather  severe 
pruning  when  young. 

POMOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  PROSKUROFF. — 

During  the  current  year  various  courses  of  lec- 
tures and  practical  instruction  are  to  be  given 
in  forestry,  horticulture,  and  fruit  tree  manage- 
ment at  the  Royal  Pomological  Institute  at 
l'r  iskuroff.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  by  an 
ordinance  of  December  7,  1907,  has  opened  the 
courses  to  women,  who  are  also  to  be  admitted 
to  the  regular  two-years'  course  of  the  institute. 


AK3ZEfaGQAN    K3TES. 


The   Rose  Society. 

Everything  points  to  a  very  successful  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Rose  Society  in  Chicago  in 
March.  Raisers  and  growers  are  stimulated  by 
the  excellent  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Philip  Breit- 
meyer,  of  Detroit,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Boddingtmi,  oi 
New  York,  $200  first,  and  $100  second,  for  not 
fewer  than  50  varieties  or  150  plants  of  Roses 
suitable  for  outdoor  culture,  to  be  shown  in 
puts  or  tubs.  The  fight  for  the  honour  of  hold- 
ing  the  "  Dorrance ''  shield  for  a  year  will 
also  be  keen ;  this  is  a  handsome  trophy, 
and  the  names  of  succeeding  winners  are  to  be 
engraved  upon  it.  Other  prizes  of  value  for 
artistic  grouping  of  Roses  and  for  American- 
raised  varieties  will  ensure  a  large  attendance 
of   growers. 

Carnation  Beacon. 

Some  of  the  largest  growers  are  discarding 
other  scarlet  varieties  for  Beacon,  and  the  popu- 
lar Robert  Craig  and  Victory  are  in  many  cases 
being  thrown  out  this  season  to  make  room  for 
it.  Beacon  is  probably  the  largest  producer  of 
fine  flowers,  and  the  quality  and  colour  of 
the  blooms  are  excellent.  It  flowers  early  in 
September,  and  continues  late.  The  worst  fault 
urged  against  it  is  its  somewhat  free  production 
of  growth  shoots,  rendering  wide  planting  neces- 
sary. But  when  such  large  quantities  of  fine 
flowers  are  produced  this  ceases  to  be  a  fault, 
such  growth  ensuring  a  correspondingly  free  root 
action  that  makes  comparatively  heavy  feeding 
possible. 

Carnation  Winsor. 

Growers  who  may  feel  inclined  to  throw  out 
this  fine  variety  through  want  of  success  should 
first  be  sure  they  are  treating  it  correctly.  Out- 
door culture  in  summer  is  not  suitable,  and  the 
best  plants  are  they  that  have  been  grown  en- 
tirely under  glass.  Its  lively  colouring  and  erect 
stems,  combined  with  a  perfect  habit  and  the 
quality  of  free  flowering,  bring  it  into  the  front 
rank  of  pink  varieties,  even  though  its  flowers 
are  not  of  the  largest  size.  Benches  here  with 
3,500  plants  on  each,  and  every  one  carrying 
from  two  to  three  flowers,  with  many  buds  to 
follow,  are  certainly  a  fine  sight.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  refined  flowers  in  the  whole  range  of 
market  Carnations.     Correspondent. 


BRITISH  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION CERTIFICATE. 
At  fig.  40  we  have  reproduced  the  design 
which  has  been  selected  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association  for 
presentation  to  its  members  as  a  Certificate  of 
membership.  The  design  has  been  chosen  from 
a  large  number  of  various  kinds,  and  appears 
very  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended. 


SPIRAEA     CANESCENS. 

For  giving  a  pleasing  display  of  flowers  dur- 
ing early  June,  this  species  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  the  shrubby  Spiraeas,  but  at  present 
is  not  met  with  to  any  extent  in  gardens.  It 
forms  a  neat,  compact,  twiggy  shrub,  3  to  6  feet 
high,  with  arching  branches  covered  in  the 
upper  parts  and  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
with  softly  tomentose  or  pubescent  hairs.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  temperate  Himalaya  from  Kash- 
mir to  Kumaon,  and  in  Sikkim  at  altitudes  of 
from  6,000  to  12,000  feet.  The  flowers  are 
i'inch  in  diameter,  pure  white  in  the  forms 
which  are  at  present  in  cultivation,  but  pink 
varieties  are  recorded  from  its  native  habitat. 
They  are  clustered  together  in  short,  lateral, 
compound  corymbs  on  the  ripened  shoots  of  the 
previous  year,  the  inflorescences  all  turning  up- 
wards in  the  form  of  a  long  spray.  The  leaves 
are  simple,  shortly  petiolate,  and  vary  con- 
siderably, both  in  size  and  shape,  on  a  single 
shoot,  being  mostly  obovate,  ovate,  or  elliptic- 
ovate  in  shape,  entire  or  toothed,   and   from  i 


Fig.  39.- 


PENDULOUS     SFKAY     OF     SPIR.-TA 
CANESCENS. 


to  1  inch  in  length,  and  i  to  J  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  a  near  ally  of  both  S.  hypericifolia  and 
S.  arcuata,  and  has  been  known  i-nder  the  name 
of  S.  caneifolia.     C.  P.  Rajjill. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

What    is    an    Herbaceous    Plant  p — The 

correspondence  now  going  on  in  your  columns 
reminds  me  of  a  difficulty  experienced  at  a 
horticultural  exhibiton  in  this  county  last  year. 
The  schedule  offered  a  prize  for  12  hardy 
perennials.  The  exhibit  we  judges  decided  to  be 
the  best  had  one  bunch  of  Gladiolus  Rosy  Gem. 
With  the  consent  of  some  of  the  committee,  we 
decided  to  put  on  the  exhibit,  "  Not  according 


to  Schedule,''  all  parties  agreeing  to  a  referee 
whose  decision  was  to  be  final.  The  decision 
was  against  us.  My  colleague  was  Mr.  Lead- 
better,  Tranby  Croft  Gardens,  Hull.  Will  you 
kindly  give  your  opinion?  Yorkshire  Gardener. 
[The  Gladiolus  was  clearly  according  to  the 
Schedule,  as  it  certainly  falls  within  the  defini- 
tion of  a  hardy  perennial. — Ed.] 

Being  responsible  for  the  opening  of 

the  discussion  on  this  subject,  I  am  naturally 
interested  in  the  several  views  advanced  by 
correspondents.  The  result  proves  a  great  want 
of  unanimity  in  ideas,  hardly  any  two  agreeing 
upon  any  portion  of  the  argument.  How  diffi- 
cult, then,  must  the  framing  of  classes  be  for 
committees,  and  how  peculiar  is  the  situation  of 
judges  where  the  conditions  lack  plainness.  I 
have  known  several  societies  dispense  with  the 
word  herbaceous  entirely,  owing  to  a  want 
of  agreement  in  committee,  and  so  frame  their 
class  that  it  should  read  thus  :  "  Twelve  varie- 
ties of  hardy  flowers."  Such  conditions  are, 
however,  not  at  all  satisfactory,  as  so  much 
variety  can  be  introduced,  such  as  Roses, 
shrubs,  &c.  Just  to  illustrate  how  difficult  com- 
mittees  of  even  important  societies  find  the 
wording  of  the  class,  I  will  quote  from  a  few 
nf  what  are  termed  leading  prizes  schedules:  — 
Shrewsbury. — "  Collection  of  hardy  perennials 
(Roses  excluded)  ;  first  prize,  £10."  Cardiff. — 
"'  Collection  of  hardy  flowers,  distinct  varieties, 
excluding  annuals,  biennials,  shrubby  plants, 
and  trees.1'  Royal  Caledonian  Society. — 
"Twelve  bunches  hardy  herbaceous  perennials." 
Brighton. — "  Collection  of  hardy  perennial  and 
bulbous  flowers."  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala. — 
"Collection  of  hard)'  cut  flowers";  another 
class — "  Twenty-four  bunches  hardy  border 
flowers."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  difficult  it 
is  for  a  new  society  to  follow  what  are  termed 
leading  societies,  as  all  appear  to  frame  their 
classes  to  suit  their  own  taste,  convenience,  anc' 
locality.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  who  wish  to  encourage  _strictly  herbaceous 
perennials  would  do  well  to  insert  a  footnote  as 
to  their  ideas.  Personally,  I  consider  a  true 
herbaceous  perennial  is  one  which  dies  down 
annually,  making  its  growth,  flowering,  and 
insMiig  away,  like  a  Lychnis,  Phlox,  Lilium, 
Montbretia,   &c.      E.   Molyneux. 

If   no   reasonably  good   general  term 

can  be  found  to  meet  the  case,  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  educate  those  whom  the  matter  con- 
lerns  up  to  the  true  meaning  of  that  old,  long 
standing  term  "  Hardy  herbaceous."  This 
phrase  of  two  words  is  from  the  technical  stand- 
point ample  enough,  broad,  full  of  meaning,  and 
allows  great  latitude  for  the  rapidly-increasin0 
number  of  hardy  plants.  The  chief  stumbling 
block  appears  when  we  endeavour  to  restrict  the 
full  and  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  itself,  and 
by  our  own  misconceptions  of  its  exceeding 
comprehensiveness,  to  endeavour  to  read  into 
it  a  meaning  which  it  does  not  contain,  and 
probably  could  not,  in  the  presence  of  any 
authoritative  body,  be  upheld  as  correct.  The 
chief  weakness  in  this  direction  is  the  some- 
what general  desire  on  the  part  of  a  large 
number  to  argue  that  a  plant  with  an  above- 
ground  growth  of  a  more  or  less  perennial 
evergreen  character  is  not  "herbaceous."  No- 
thing, however,  could  be  more  .opposed  to,  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case.  May  I  repeat  the 
full  meaning  of  the  word  "herbaceous  "  ?  It 
is  this  :  "  A  plant  producing  annual  flowering 
stems  from  a  perennial  root-stock."  Here  there 
are  two  conditions  of  qualification — the  "annual 
flowering  stems,"  the  "  perennial  root."  In  these 
primary  conditions  nothing  is  said — and  was 
probably  never  intended  to  be  said — about  either 
the  "evergreen"  above  ground  character  of  the 
plants,  or  their  "deciduous"  character.  The 
wording  does,  however,  say  something  about 
the  "flowering  stems,"  and  these  must  be  of 
"  annual  "  duration  only.  No  one,  I  take  it, 
acting  as  a  judge  would  attempt  to  disqualify 
Campanula  pyramidalis — the  Chimney  Cam- 
panula— if  shown  as  one  among  a  number  of 
herbaceous  plants  in  any  competitive  group  of 
these  plants,  but  the  same  judge  mav,  and 
probably  would,  take  exception  to  an  Au'jrietia, 
for  example,  and  consider  himself  justified  in 
so  doing  But  such  action  would  be  wrong, 
and  both  of  these  subjects  are  "  herbaceous " 
in  the  truest  and  broadest  meaning  of  the  word. 
Is  not  the  2-inch  high  peduncle  of  the  Aubrietia 
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as  much  the  "annual  flowering  stem"  of  that 
tribe  as  the  6-feet  high  stem  of  the  Chimney 
Campanula  is  of  that  particular  species?  Quite 
so  !  Both  of  the  subjects  named  are  possessed 
of  an  evergreen  leaf-tuft  above  ground,  differing 
in  general  character  and  appearance,  and,  of 
course,  widely  so  in  stature.  But  the  fact  that 
in  both  instances  the  flowering  stems  are  annual 
and  perish  as  the  result  of  flowering  each  year, 
coupled  with  the  "perennial  root-stock,"  brings 
them  unmistakably  within  the  folds  of  "  hardy 
herbaceous  plants."  It  is  quite  possible  that 
usage  and  a  freer  use  of  those  taller  subjects 
suited  to  exhibition  work  has  been  in  some  de- 
gree responsible  for  a  general  misconception  of 
the  term,  those  dwarfer  subjects  which,  like 
the  Aubrietia,  are  not  so  serviceable  in  the 
cut  state,  being  disregarded.  To  show  how 
widespread    is    the   misconception    of    the   term 


without  meeting  with  objection.  The  Royal 
Botanic  Society  regularly  requested  a  given 
number  of  "stove  herbaceous"  and  "hardy 
herbaceous,"  and  no  other  two  words  of  my 
acquaintance  can  so  adequately  contain  all  that 
is  necessary  or  desirable.  The  words  "  hardy 
herbaceous "  may  therefore  control  the  case, 
and  used  alone  may  be  taken  to  imply  that  the 
smallest  Alpine,  bulbous,  or  other  plant  could 
be  shown,  provided  it  conformed  to  those  two 
words  in  their  fullest  and  broadest  sense.  Be- 
yond such  a  limit,  it  is  for  schedule-makers  and 
flower  show  committees  to  state  clearly  their 
requirements,  qualifying,  if  need  be,  their  words 
by  such  remarks  as  "bulbous  and  tuberous- 
rooted  plants  excluded,"  or  the  like.  Plants  such 
as  Romneya.,  Lupinus  arboreus — a  specific  name 
of  doubtful  veracity  in  this  case — and  Phyge- 
lius,    may    possibly    always    be    productive    of 


FlG.   40. — A   CERTIFICATE    OF    MEMBERSHIP. 


"  herbaceous,"  I  may  remark  that  a  year  or 
more  ago  I  was  approached  by  a  gentleman  who 
prepares  students  for  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  examinations  with  the  enquiry  whether 
the  Megasea — a  sectional  group  of  Saxifraga— 
was  "herbaceous."  I  replied,  "Most  certainly 
it  was  !  "  The  name  had  been  included  by  a 
class  of  students,  I  believe,  but  was  disallowed 
bv  the  examiners.  Now,  if  such  a  thing  be  pos- 
sible in  high  places,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
confusion  is  rife  in  other  directions  ;  indeed, 
it  is  a  wonder  it  is  not  more  rampant.  No  plant 
could  possibly  better  comply  with  the  "annual 
flowering  stems,"  &c,  than  the  Megasea,  and 
•for  years  one  or  more  species  of  these  plants 
were  regularly  included  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Parker,  of  Tooting,  in  that  gentleman's  ex- 
hibits of  herbaceous  plants  in  open  competition 


debate.  These  and  like  subjects  appear  to  pro- 
vide the  links  in  the  chain  between  true  her- 
baceous plants  and  true  shrubs.  The  Pent- 
stemon,  like  Phlox  suffruticosa  and  its  forms, 
are  of  a  different  type,  and  must  be  placed  with 
the  herbaceous  plants.  Naturally,  environment 
has  much  to  do  with  certain  plants,  and  in 
particular  the  shortness  or  longevity  of  their 
existence.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Wallflower 
or  the  Snapdragon  may  be  a  perfectly  enduring 
perennial  on  a  wall-top,  lasting  many  years, 
and  at  6  feet  or  8  feet  lower  down — in  the  same 
garden,  that  is — nothing  more  than  a  hardy 
annual,  or  even  a  half-hardy  one.  To  many  of 
us,  too,  our  knowledge  of  the  plants  we  culti- 
vate is  limited  to  our  experiences  of  them  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  here,  of  course,  that 
they  appeal  to  us  most  strongly.    In  their  native 


habitats  they  may  be  different,  also  by  environ- 
ment. To  the  closing  editorial  enquiry  at  page 
40  :  "  But  surely  the  Canterbury  Bell  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  herbaceous  subject?"  I  can  only 
say,  "  No,  most  certainly  not  !  "  Inasmuch  as 
its  admitted  "biennial"  character  at  once  ex- 
cludes it  from  the  rank  of  "  herbaceous  "  plants, 
the  great  essential  of  which  is  that  they  must 
possess  a  "  perennial "  root-stock.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  brief  phrase  "  hardy  herbaceous  "  con- 
tains all  that  is  requisite,  if  it  be  but  rightly 
applied.     E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 

Is  there  any  better  way  of  wording  a 

class  in  a  competition  purposed  to  include  all 
those  plants  commonly  described  as  "  hardy 
herbaceous "  than  is  adopted  by  the  Shrews- 
bury schedule,  in  which  there  are  two  classes, 
one  for  18  bunches  and  one  for  12  bunches  of 
hardy  flowers,  annuals  and  shrubs  excluded? 
Certainly  such  wording  opens  the  door  wide 
enough  to  admit  not  only  perennials  and  bien- 
nials, but  also  those  perennials  which  are  ever- 
green and  those  which  are  deciduous.  Still 
further,  bulbous-rooted  plants  are  not  excluded, 
and  what  as  hardy  border  flowers  are  more 
beautiful  than  Lilies?  In  a  preceding  class  the 
word  "  herbaceous  "  occurs,  and  is  there  used 
in  the  common  or  stereotyped  sense,  as  it  is 
specifically  applied  to  that  section  by  perennial 
Phlox,  commonly  termed  "herbaceous."  There 
is  still  further  another  class  for  hardy  peren- 
nials, from  which  Roses  are  excluded.  Here, 
excluding  also  annuals  and  biennials,  with  the 
Roses,  practically  everything  else  hardy  and  pro- 
ducing flower  is  admissible.  How  much  better 
are  classes  of  wide  inclusion  than  those  of 
limitation?     D. 


Pointing  Exhibition  Vegetables.—  Revert- 
ing to  this  subject,  point  judging  can  be  applied 
only  to  collections  in  which  the  numbers  of 
dishes  range  from  six  upwards,  and  the  rule 
to  point  may  be  enforced,  first  to  compel 
judges  to  compare  each  kind  in  the  collections 
in  a  competition,  and  thus  arrive  at  just 
conclusions  ;  and  secondly,  to  furnish  to  losing 
or  purposing  competitors,  or  to  visitors,  lessons 
as  to  which  exhibits  judges  hold  to  be  the  most 
perfect.  That  is  a  matter  on  which  the  judges 
who  award  the  points,  and  the  losing  competi- 
tors, seldom  agree;  but  visitors,  being  impar- 
tial, prefer  to  regard  the  judges'  decisions  as 
correct,  because  made  by  experienced  and  impar- 
tial men.  Now,  whether  the  schedule  requires  jj 
exhibit  in  any  class  for  a  collection  of  vegetab'es 
to  consist  of  six  kinds  or  more,  it  is  obvious 
that  to  the  judges  each  dish,  being  one  item  in 
a  collection,  is  as  important  as  another  ;  and 
moreover,  provided  that  the  requited  number 
is  presented,  this  makes  the  collection  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule.  But  to  the 
exhibitor,  that  general  equality  in  kinds  may 
not  so  present  itself.  He  has  had  to  grow  his 
material,  and  knows  which  are  easy  to  produce 
and  which  are  difficult,  hence  he  says  that 
the  equality  referred  to  does  not  really  exist.  He 
would  therefore  urge  that  vegetables  difficult  to 
grow  should  be  given  higher  appreciation  in 
points  than  those  that  are  easy  to  produce.  But 
there  are  still  others  who  estimate  the  value  of 
vegetables  on  the  exhibition  table  by  their  edible 
value  in  the  kitchen,  and  these  prefer  to  give  the 
highest  number  of  points  to  the  kinds  they  con- 
sider to  be  most  valuable.  This  form  of  apprecia- 
tion practically  forms  the  basis  of  the  point 
awards  found  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
code  of  judging  rules  ;  a  code  which,  so  far  as 
vegetables  are  concerned,  was  arranged  with 
the  sanction  and  approval  of  a  large  assemblage 
of  vegetable  exhibitors.  However,  it  does  not 
by  any  means  follow  that  this  code  1 
capable  of  revision,  especially  in  the  light  of 
wider  knowledge  thrown  upon  it  by  some 
10  years  or  more  of  subsequent  experience. 
The  scale  of  vegetable  pointing  to  which  I  have 
referred  has  been  adopted  at  some  provincial 
exhibitions.  At  Shrewsbury  last  year,  in 
connection  with  that  society's  splendid  challenge 
or  champion  class,  and  where  at  present  the  finest 
vegetable  competitions  are  seen,  pointing  oi  the 
exhibits  in  that  class  was  enforced.  The 
committee  took   what    I   have   described   as   the 
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judges'  view  of  the  equality  of  kinds,  and  made 
all  dishes  dependent  on  a  maximum  of  seven 
points.  Hence  Potatos  and  Tomatos,  possibly 
two  of  the  most  easily  grown  dishes,  were  put 
on  an  equality  with  Leeks  and  Celery— both 
very  difficult  to  grow  well,  especially  in  August ; 
and  Runner  Beans  and  Teas  on  the  same  footing 
as  Carrots  and  Onions,  both  the  latter  again  being 
very  difficult  to  obtain  in  first-class  condition. 
Were  this  view  of  the  exhibition  value  of  vege- 
tables adopted,  taking  a  collection  of,  say,  12 
kinds,  the  maximum  seven  points  would  be 
Celery,  Leeks,  Carrots  and  Onions  ;  Peas,  Run- 
ner Beans,  Potatos,  Tomatos,  Cauliflowers  and 
Cucumbers  six,  and  Beets  and  Marrows  five  each. 
It  may  be  pleaded  for  Cucumbers  that  as  they 
can  be  produced  only  in  heat,  good,  clean,  hand- 
some fruits  merit  the  higher  number  of  marks. 
I  think,  however,  on  account  of  the  much  smaller 
edible  value  of  the  fruits  as  compared  with  others 
named,  few  competitors  will  ask  a  higher  posi- 
tion for  them.  I  should  like  to  elicit  kindly 
criticisms  of  what  1  have  here  written  by  ex- 
perienced exhibitors,  that  something  definite  and 
satisfactory  to  all  may  result.     A.  D. 

Nursery  Employes  Union. — About  six 
months  ago  a  number  of  nursery  hands  out 
Enfield  way  decided  to  form  a  union  of  "  bona 
fide  nursery  employes."  Their  declared  policy 
was  to  work,  if  possible,  in  friendly  co-operation 
with  employers,  and  their  stated  objects  were 
to  raise  and  regulate  wages  ;  to  obtain  time  and 
a  quarter  pay  for  all  overtime ;  the  cessation  of 
work  at  1  o'clock  on  Saturdays  ;  to  obtain  re- 
dress for  harsh  or  unfair  treatment ;  to  assist 
out-of-work  members,  and  to  co-operate  with 
other  bodies  of  workmen  with  similar  aims. 
Generally,  the  union  is  to  be  run  on  the  recog- 
nised trade-union  lines.  .This  obtains  for  them 
the  support  of  local  trade-union  societies  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  Labour  Party  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  They  have  now  four  branches. 
Before  the  union  was  formed  only  one  employer 
in  the  district  allowed  Saturday  afternoons, 
whereas  now  there  are  22.  The  rates  of  pay  for 
ordinary  hands  in  the  market  gardens  and  nur- 
series in  the  Enfield  district  are  from  16s.  to 
19s.  per  week ;  the  union  prescribes  27s.  per 
week  of  59  hours  for  men  with  two  years'  experi- 
ence, that  is,  competent  nursery  hands,  and  a 
minimum  of  20s.  for  improvers  and  women. 
These  are  rates  which,  when  compared  with  the 
trade-union  rates  of  pay  for  labourers 
in  the  district,  are  not  unreasonable. 
At  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  Nur- 
sery Employes  Union  it  was  decided  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  movement  so  as  to 
admit  gardeners  and  horticultural  workers  of  all 
descriptions,  the  title  was,  therefore,  altered  to 
that  of  "  The  Nursery  and  Horticultural 
Workers'  Union."  This  ought  to  satisfy  those 
ardent  members  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Asso- 
tion  who  have  advocated  a  more  progressive 
attitude  on  the  part  of  that  body  than  it  has 
hitherto  shown.  The  movement  for  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  lot  of  the  gardener,  more 
especially  the  young  or  journeyman  gardener, 
will  henceforth  obtain  through  this  Union  the 
powerful  aid  of  the  great  trade-unions  and  the 
representatives  of  workers  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  well  as  that  of  such  enlightened  em- 
ployers as  the  noble  president  of  the  British 
Gardeners'  Association  and  of  head  gardeners 
generally.     IV.   W. 

Brassica  Crosses. — The  experiments  with 
Brassicas  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  and  re- 
counted in  your  issue  of  January  25,  are  of  much 
interest.  I  have  worked  a  good  deal  along  simi- 
lar lines.  In  1901  I  crossed  a  number  of  the 
derivatives  of  Brassica  oleracea  together  in 
various  ways.  The  only  hybrid  perpetuated 
was  one  which  seemed  likely  to  be  of  economic 
value,  viz.,  Brussels  Sprout  X  Savoy,  the  plants 
being  short-stemmed  Brussels  Sprouts  with  good 
Savoy  heads  (see  fig.  41).  The  plants 
of  the  second  generation  consisted  of  types 
reminiscent  of  almost  all  varieties  of  the 
Cabbage  tribe,  from  plants  which  the  casual 
beholder  would  call  a  common  Cabbage, 
through  nondescripts  of  all  sorts,  sizes 
and  tints,  to  what  could  well  be  described  as 
Curled  Kale.  Some  were  obviously  similar  to 
Mr.  Sutton's  curled  Thousand-headed  Kale.  I 
failed  to  find  Mendelian  segregation  at  work  in 
the  series.  Plants  which  repeated  the  original 
hybrid  form  were  chosen  for  seeding.  Their 
progeny  varied,  greatly,  but  less  so  than  the  fore- 
going.      Many    plants   were    identical    with    Mr. 


Sutton's  Cabbage  with  sprouts.  The  photograph 
of  one  of  them  (enclosed)  shows,  however,  that 
the  "  Cabbage  "  contains  sprouts  squeezed  and 
hidden  in  its  mass.  I  am  not  very  sanguine  of 
the  early  fixation  of  this  type  as  a  commercial 
vegetable.  Deliberate  crosses  attempted  in  1901 
between  Swede  and  Turnips  and  members  of 
the  Cabbage  tribe  resulted  in  failure.  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  noting  whether  Cabbages 
can  be  fertilised  naturally  by  pollen  from  Tur- 
nips, but  I  have  ample  evidence  that  the  in- 
verse process  may  take  place,  one  of  my  sets  of 
hybrid  Turnips  having  produced  plants  which 
are  clearly  the  outcome  of  an  accidental  cross 
with  Curled  Kale.  Reference  may  be  made  in 
this  connection  to  the  cross  I  effected  between 
Curled  Kale  and  Charlock  (see  report  of  con- 
ference on  genetics,  p.  202).  My  reciprocal 
crosses  between  yellow-fleshed  Swedes  and 
ordinary  Rape  were  fertile.  The  progeny  showed 
no  conformity  to  Mendelian  ratios.  The  Swede 
and  the  Rape  may  safely  be  held  to  be  derived 
from  the  same  parent  species.  I  have  not  found 
it  difficult  to  cross  yellow-fleshed  Swedes  with 
yellow-fleshed  and  white-fleshed  Turnips.  The 
results,  however,  show  that  the  Swedes  and 
Turnips  in  ordinary  cultivation  are  certainly  of 
quite  distinct  origin.  The  progeny  of  the  crosses 
between  them  are  for  the  most  part  a  graded 
series  of  rather  unhealthy  mongrels,  oblivious  to 
simple  statistical  methods  of  variation.  Never- 
theless I  have  just  planted  many  good  bulbs 
of   the   second   generation,   representing   several 


Fig.  41. — cross  between  a  brvssels  sproot 
and  savoy  obtained  by  dr.  wilson, 

crosses  between  Swedes  and  Turnips,  in  the  full 
expectation  of  evolving  some  useful  varieties. 
The  problems  to  be  solved  in  crossing  the  de- 
rivatives of  such  a  plant  as  Brassica  oleracea 
are  extremely  intricate.  A  good  deal  of  history 
has  been  made  since  the  wild  Cabbage  was  first 
taken  from  its  lonely  sea  cliff  and  planted  in  a 
garden.  Are  all  the  members  of  its  brood  the 
outcome  of  artificial  selection,  or  has  sporting 
(to  use  the  word  most  familiar  to  gardeners) 
occurred?  If  mutation  has  not  taken  place,  can 
that  be  shown  to  be  the  reason  why  such  a  cross 
as  that  between  the  Brussels  Sprout  and  the 
Savoy  leads  to  the  reappearance  of  a  multitude 
of  forms,  some  of  which  were  perhaps  last  seen 
in  cultivation  centuries  ago?  Is  not  the  con- 
sideration of  the  habit  of  self-pollination  seen 
in  Peas  and  our  cereals,  contrasted  with  that 
of  cross-pollination  seen  in  Cabbages  and  Tur- 
nips, a  profitable  line  of  enquiry  to  follow  with 
the  object  of  reaching  an  explanation  of  the 
hereditary  peculiarities  of  the  plants  in  ques- 
tion? In  course  of  time  tabulation  of  plants 
found  to  exhibit  clearly  Mendelian  segregation 
may  reveal  some  trait  in  common  explanatory  of 
the  processes  involved.  Neither  Cabbages  nor  Tur- 
nips lend  themselves  to  simple  demonstration 
of  Mendelian  principles.  John  H.  Wilson,  D.Sc, 
Agricultural  Department,  St.  Andrew's  Univer- 
sity. 


Luculias.  —  Having  cultivated  L.  gratissima 
for  the  past  10  years,  I  find  that  the  best  place 
for  a  young  plant  is  a  gieenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory border,  where  the  roots  will  have  plenty 
of  room,  or  if  pots  are  used,  they  should  be 
several  sizes  larger  than  those  the  plants  have 
previously  occupied.  It  has  this  peculiarity : 
unlike  the  majority  of  other  pot  plants,  one  may 
over-pot  the  Luculia  with  advantage,  but  to  con- 
fine it  to  a  small  pot  and  allow  it  to  become 
potbound  is  to  court  failure.  The  situation  of 
the  border  should  be  light  and  open,  and  the 
soil  must  be  well  drained,  for,  although  this 
species  is  evergreen,  it  passes  through  a  period 
of  rest,  when  an  excess  .of  water  would  be  very 
harmful ;  the  soil  may  be  made  up  of  equal 
parts  fibrous  peat  and  turfy  loam,  with  plenty 
of  coarse  silver  sand,  and  the  soil  pressed  firmly 
about  the  roots.  I  have  both  L.  gratissima  and 
L.  pincieana  in  the  border  of  a  conservatory 
having  a  three-quarter  span  roof.  The  plants 
are  trained  on  wires  6  inches  from  the  wall.  L. 
pincieana  bears  white  flowers,  and  is  not  such 
a  robust  grower  as  L.  gratissima,  but  for  all 
that  it  makes  a  good  companion  to  this  species. 
A  winter  temperature  of  from  45°  to  55u  suits 
them  well.  My  method  of  propagating  these  is 
to  take  cuttings  in  the  usual  way  from  well- 
ripened  shoots  in  June.  They  are  then  inserted 
round  the  sides  of  60  size  pots,  in  a  compost  of 
sandy  peat.  The  pots  are  placed  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  keeping 
the  same  closed  and  shaded  Lom  the  sun  for 
a  time.  The  cuttings  are  sprayed  occasionally, 
and  they  do  not  require  any  water  until  rooted. 
When  they  show  signs  of  rooting,  air  may  be 
gradually  admitted,  and  later  the  plants  may 
be  potted  into  single  pots,  using  the  same  com-  ' 
post  as  for  an  established  plant.  The  two  points 
to  remember  are  ample  drainage  and  ample  pot 
room.  I  lost  many  a  young  plant  before  I  dis- 
covered this.  Thos.  Francis,  jf,  Turton  Road, 
Bromley  Cross,  near  Bolton,  Lanes. 

The  Nature  of  Sports. — Undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  baffling  branches  of  biological  re- 
search is  that  relating  to  those  sudden  depar- 
tures from  the  beaten  track  which  result  in  the 
production  of  sports,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table. Although  many  theories  have  been  put 
forward  to  account  for  them,  so  far  not  the 
slightest  real  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
subject,  nor  has  the  least  clue  been  obtained  as 
to  the  laws  which  determine  their  appearance. 
All  that  is  known  is  that  from  time  to  time  a  re- 
cognised specific  form,  or  it  may  be  a  varietal 
form  due  already  to  a  sudden  sport  or  by  cul- 
tural selection  of  small  gradations,  assumes, 
through  bud  or  seed  or  spore,  a  fresh  and  hither- 
to unknown  type.  As  a  rule,  too,  it  is  found  that 
the  influence,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  has 
determined  the  change,  is  so  pervasive  in  the 
organisation  of  the  novelty,  that  its  offspring 
inherits  the  peculiarity  and  transmits  it  to 
the  subsequent  generations.  In  this  respect 
the  altered  race  assumes  all  the  func- 
tion and  qualifications  of  a  new  species,  though 
retaining  the  generic  characters  as  regards  floral 
type  or  mode  of  reproduction.  Thus,  to  take  the 
case  of  the  Cabbage  family,  the  versatility  of 
which  was  recently  so  ably  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Sutton  before  the  Linnean  Society  (see 
Gardeners'"  Chronicle,  January  25,  pp.  58-59),  by 
means  of  lantern  slides.  Despite  the  marvellous 
forms  which  the  Brassicas  have  assumed  by 
sporting  and  selection,  varying  from  the 
hard,  compressed,  ball-like  masses  of  foli- 
age of  the  Savoy  and  Drumhead  Cabbages, 
to  the  feathery,  fern-like  foliage  of  some 
of  the  Kales,  while  the  normally  simple  lax 
inflorescence  has  been  transformed  into  similar 
ball-like  masses  in  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  ; 
and  in  still  another  direction,  the  simple  stem  has 
swollen,  also  ball-like,  into  the  Turnip  shape  of 
Kohl  Rabi — yet,  despite  all  these  metamorphoses, 
the  individual  cross-shaped  flower  of  the  Cruci- 
ferae  always  remains  true  to  the  generic  type 
with  comparatively  small  variations  in  size  and 
tint.  The  Kohl  Rabi,  too,  despite  its  Turnip-like 
bulb,  distinguishes  itself  markedly  from  the 
Turnip  or  Swede  by  bearing  on  its  sides  the 
large  scars  left  by  detached  leaves,  showing  that 
after  all  it  is  only  a  modified  swollen  stem  and 
not  a  corm  proper,  from  the  summit  of  which 
alone  the  foliage  springs.  Sports  originate  in 
various  ways.  Seeds  or  spores  may  be  sown  from 
an  apparently  quite  nortval  plant  or  a  well- 
established    variety,    and    among    the    off-pring 
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there  may  be  one  or  several,  or  even  many,  of  a 
new  type  possessing  the  constant  reproductive 
faculty  already  mentioned.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sport  may  make  its  appearance  as  a 
local  differentiation  on  the  parent,  either  as  an 
abnormal,  i.e.,  sportive  bud,  or,  as  a  slight  modi- 
fication of  the  reproductive  organs,  such  as  a 
petaloid  stamen,  which  the  keen-sighted,  selective 
cultivator  notes  and  profits  by  as  an  indication 
of  the  "  break,"  which  is  often  the  starting  point 
of  a  new  breed.  'Ine  Fern  Gymnogramme  Lan- 
chiana  grandiceps  was  raised  as  a  large  batch 
from  a  heap  of  spores  on  a  dilated  pinnule  of  the 
normal  uncrested  form,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  many  other  sports  originated  in  a  similar 
way,  i.e.,  by  a  subtle  local  modification  of  re- 
productive cells.  What  it  is  that  induces  such 
modification  is  the  biologist's  puzzle.  Far  too 
many  "  sports  "  have  originated  under  wild  and 
uncultivated  conditions  to  admit  of  the  idea  that 
cultivation  and  high-feeding  are  the  inducing 
factors.  Even  if  it  were  proved,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  that  more  sports  were  produced 
under  culture  than  under  wild  conditions,  this 
arg'jment  would  be  invalidated  by  the  facts  that 
sports  in  plants  under  culture  are  little  likely  to 
escape  notice,  while  wild  sports  are  only  found 
by  diligent  search  under  quite  other  conditions. 
As  wild  plants  they  are  mingled  with  many  other 
kinds  of  plants,  while  under  cultivated  condi- 
tions the  same  sorts  are  grown  together  and  de- 
tection of  a  difference  is  consequently  an  easy 
matter.  Cultivation  may  indeed  enhance  size 
and  volume,  but  unless  a  definite  sport  occurs 
the  normal  habit  remains  innate,  and  cultivation 
being  withdrawn,  reversion  to  the  wild  type  in- 
evitably follows.  Not  so  with  the  sport,  and  that 
is  the  essential  difference.  As  against  cultivation 
inducing  a  sportive  tendency,  it  is  a  recognised 
fact  among  Fern  hunters  that  "sports"  are 
less  likely  to  be  found  among  Ferns  of  luxuriant 
growth  than  under  conditions  where  growth  is 
somewhat  checked.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  in  this  connection  that  "  sports  "  vary 
in  all  directions,  so  that  many  are  unfitted  to 
hold  their  own  if  handicapped  by  more  robust 
neighbours,  and  such  have  consequently  a  better 
chance  of  survival,  as  well  as  of  discovery,  if 
thev  originate  outside  the  crowd,  so  to  speak. 
Chas.    T.  Drucry,    V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

The  "  Book  of  Arrangements  "  for  the  year 
1908  has  been  issued  to  the  Fellows.  It  contains 
particulars  of  the  fortnightly  meetings,  lectures, 
and  shows,  lists  of  the  members  of  the  various 
committees,  particulars  of  the  R.H.S.  Hall,  the 
garden  at  Wisley,  the  Journal,  the  Society's  ex- 
aminations in  horticulture,  the  Lindley  Library, 
and  other  matters. 

As  a  separate  publication  is  issued  the  "  Re- 
port of  the  Council  for  the  year  1907,"  with  state- 
ment of  accounts,  and  lists  of  the  Council  and 
officers,  honorary  and  corresponding  members, 
Victoria  Medal  of  Honour,  Fellows,  Associates, 
and  affiliated  societies  for  1908.  We  make  the 
following  extracts  from  the  report,  which  will 
be  submitted  at  the  104th  annual  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  to  be  held  at  3  p.m.  on  Tues- 
day next,  February  11:  — 

Quiet,  steady  progress  has  again  marked  the 
past  year. 

Research  Station  and  Laboratory 
at  Wisley. 
The  most  important  feature  of  the  year's  work, 
and  one  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  productive 
of  far-reaching  results,  is  the  completion  of  the 
Laboratory  and  Scientific  Research  Station  at 
Wisley.  ^The  opening  ceremony  was  kindly  per- 
formed by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  P.C., 
F.R.S.,  on  July  19,  when  several  representatives 
of  Government  departments,  prominent  men  of 
science  and  horticulture,  and  members  of  the 
Surrey  County  Council,  were  present.  The  oc- 
casion was  one  of  great  gratification,  for  it 
brought  the  realisation  of  a  long-cherished,  but 
long-deferred  desire  for  a  scientific  station  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Society,  for  research 
into  the  problems  affecting  plant  life  and  plant 
disease  at   present  confronting  and  baffling  the 


gardener.  Several  very  interesting  speeches 
were  delivered  on  the  occasion  which  will  be 
reported  in  the  Journal. 

Among  the  first  subjects  to  be  investigated 
are  soil-sterilisation  by  steam  as  a  means  of 
destroying  those  pests  of  plants  which  live  in 
the  soil ;  the  influence  of  sterilisation  on  the 
plants  subsequently  cultivated  in  the  soil  ;  the 
bacteria  of  the  soil ;  etherisation  of  plants  ;  and 
certain  definite  plant  diseases.  Fach  of  these 
subjects  will  entail  a  large  amount  of  laboratory 
work,  as  well  as  of  experiment  in  the  garden. 

Mr.  Frederick  Chittenden,  from  the  Chelms- 
ford Laboratories  of  the  Essex  C.C.,  and  for 
some  years  secretary  of  our  Society's  scientific 
committee,  has  been  appointed  director,  having 
under  his  care  both  the  research  work,  and  the 
students'  laboratory,  the  latter  at  present  ac- 
commodating 24  young  men.  The  students' 
training  has  thus  been  extended  and  improved, 
with  a  definite  sj'llabus,  and  a  time  table  ap- 
portioning their  work  between  the  gardens  for 
practical  work,  and  the  laboratory  for  scientific 
study.  The  curriculum  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  [Board  of  Educa- 
tion], South  Kensington,  and  of  the  Surrey 
County  Council,  who  have  asked  the  Society 
to  co-operate  with  their  efforts  to  afford 
horticultural  education  in  the  county,  they 
themselves  offering  a  certain  number  of 
scholarships  in  the  Society's  gardens  to  lads 
from  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  county.  The  laboratory  is  recognised  by  the 
Board  of  Education  as  a  technical  school  for 
grant,  in  conformity  with  whose  regulations 
Messrs.  W.  A.  Bilnev,  J. P.,  H.  A.  Bowles, 
MA.,  W.  Marshall,  V.M.H.,  Harry  |.  Veitch, 
\  Mil.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  have 
been  appointed  managers. 

The  question  of  the  association  of  the  Society 
in  its  education  and  research  work  at  Wislej 
with  the  University  of  London  has,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Council,  been  brought  before  the 
authorities  of  the  University  by  Sir  Albert 
Rollit,  who  is  a  member  both  of  the  Council  of 
our  Society  and  also  of  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  latter,  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  has  been  adjourned. 

Donations,  1'kues  and  Scholakships. 

The  Council  acknowledge  with  heartiest 
thanks  the  receipt  of  £100  offered  by  Mr.  Arthur 
\\  .  Sutton,  J. P.,  Y  MIL,  to  inaugurate  a  prize- 
scheme  for  the  students  at  the  gardens ;  and 
also  the  gift  of  an  excellent  photographic  outfit 
for  use  at  Wisley  from   Mrs.   Hornby  Lewis. 

With  reference  to  the  prize  scheme,  which  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  formulated,  it  is  hoped 
that  further  donations  will  be  forthcoming  to 
secure  an  annual  income  of  £15  to  £-0,  so  that 
the  books  or  apparatus,  given  as  prizes,  may  be 
worth  working  for,  and  serve  as  a  real  stimulus 
to  the  young  men.  The  Council  would  also 
welcome  the  foundation  of  scholarships. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  donations,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  Royal  Dutch  Bulb 
Growers'  Society  at  Haarlem  have  kindly  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  a  series  of  prizes, 
ranging  from  £2  2s.  to  £8  8s.,  for  forced 
Hyacinths,  to  be  competed  for  at  the  Society's 
Exhibition  on  March  31,  1908  There  are  to 'be 
six  classes,  three  for  amateurs  and  gentlemen's 
gardeners,  and  three  for  nurserymen.  Full 
particulars  will  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Arrange- 
ments for  1908. 

Wisley  Gardens. 

The  new  garden  which  was  so  generously 
purchased  for  the  Society's  use  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hanburv,  V.M.H.,  K.C.V.O.,  is  gradually 
being  brought  info  thorough  working  order. 
Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done. 
Various  trials  of  flowers  and  vegetables  have 
been  carried  out,  and  Mr.  George  Massee, 
V.M.H.,  has  conducted  some  original  research 
work. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  gardens 
admitted  by  Fellows'  tickets  during  the  year 
1907  amounted  to  8,818,  as  compared  with  8,147 
in  1906.  This  is  exclusive  of  horticultural 
parties  which  were  admitted  by  special  arrange- 
ment, and  would  increase  the  total  to  over 
10,000.  The  number  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  even  larger  but  for  the  very  unsettled 
weather  of  the  summer  of  1907. 


Wisley  Land  Tax. 
The  Council  were  advised  to  redeem  the  land 
tax  on  the  Wisley  Gardens  in  anticipation  of  a 
greatly     increased    assessment   of   the    property. 
This  therefore  was  done,  at  a  cost  of  £42  5s. 

The  Union  of  Horticultural  Mum  \i 

Improvement  Societies. 
The  union  of  mutual  improvement  societies 
is  another  development  of  the  past  year.  The 
Council  hope,  by  thus  drawing  the  manv 
isolated,  but  exceedingly  useful,  horticultural 
mutual  improvement  societies  into  federation 
with  our  Society,  and  with  each  other,  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  them,  and  generally 
to  promote  their  welfare.  It  is  intended  under 
this  scheme  to  gather  from  existing  societies  the 
most  suitable  rules  and  regulations  and  general 
constitution  for  the  information  of  newly  start- 
ing societies,  to  keep  a  list  of  lecturers  willing 
to  assist  them,  and  to  furnish  them  with  printed 
lectures,  when  a  lecturer  cannot  be  secured,  or 
unavoidably  fails  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  All 
affiliated  societies  are  included  in  the  union. 

The   Report   or   the    Genetics   Confer] 

The  report  of  the  International  Conference  on 
Genetics  held  in  the  summer  of  1906  and  edited 
by  our  secretary  was  published  in  the  spring, 
and  presented  to  all  who  were  present  at,  or 
took  any  part  in,  the  conference,  and  to  all 
Fellows  who  had  made  application  for  it.  The 
Council  have  received  many  congratulations 
upon  the  excellence  of  this  report,  which  forms 
the  most  complete  collection  of  information  on 
this    interesting    subject   yet    published. 

Obituaries. 
The  death  roll  among  prominent  Fellows  of 
the  Society  i>,  unhappily,  unusually  I 
First  to  be  mentioned  must  be  Sir  Thomas 
Hanburv,  K.C.Y.O.,  the  generous  donor  of  the 
Wisley  Garden.  Then  follow  Sir  Frederick 
Wigan,  Bart.,  who  for  several  years  was  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Society,  and  one  of  our  most 
prominent  growers  of  Orchids ;  and  Doctor 
Master-,,  F.R.S.,  vice-chairman  of  the  scientific 
committee  for  manv  years,  and  always  a  promi- 
nent figure  at  all  the  Society's  meetings  and 
conference's.  The  Soi  iety  has  lost  another  con- 
stant friend  in  Sir  Michael  Foster.  I.K.S., 
whose  horticultural  work,  especially  amongst 
Irises,  is  well  known  to  all.  Mention  must  also 
be  made  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Battersea,  Sir 
Alexander  Arbuthnot,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE.,  Major 
Bythwav,  Mr.  Frederick  Q.  Lane,  Mr.  R.  I. 
Measures,  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  Lady  Louisa 
Egerton,  Mr.  John  Assbee,  and  Mr.  James 
Herbert  Veitch. 

Masters'  Memorial  Fund. 
The  Council  wish  to  commend  the  "  Masters' 
Memorial  Fund  "  to  the  support  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a 
meeting  was  held  to  consider  in  what  way  the 
late  Dr.  Masters'  memory,  and  his  work  for 
scientific  horticulture,  could  be  most  suitably 
perpetuated,  and  it  was  at  once  felt  by  all  that 
the  most  fitting  memorial  would  be  to  establish 
foundation  lectures  on  the  application  of  science 
to  horticulture,  to  be  called  "  The  Masters' 
Memorial  Lectures,"  similar  to  existing  founda- 
tion lectures  in  law,  medicine,  and  other 
sciences.  The  Council  gladly  accepted  the  sug- 
gestion, and  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  to  the 
Fellows,  in  response  to  which  about  £320  has 
thus  far  been  received.  It  is  greatly  hoped  that 
further  donations  may  yet  be  made  to  the  fund, 
in  order  that  three  lectures  at  least  may  be 
adequately  endowed  and  so  carry  on  Dr. 
Masters'  memory  to  succeeding  generations  of 
gardeners. 

Retiring  Members  of  the  Council. 
Under  bye-law  60,  the  Hon.  John  Boscawen, 
Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  and  Mr.  William  Mar- 
shall, V.M.H.,  the  three  members  of  the  Council 
who  have  been  longest  in  office,  retire,  but  are 
proposed  for  re-election.  The  Earl  of  Tanker- 
ville,  finding  that  distance  from  London  pre- 
vents his  regular  attendance  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Council,  has  asked  to  be  allowed  to  resign, 
and  the  Council  hope  that  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles. 
M.A.,  of  Mydddleton  House,  Waltham  Cross, 
vice-chairman  of  the  scientific  committee,  may 
be  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  caused. 
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Victoria  Medal  of  Honour. 

During  the  past  year  three  vacancies  in  the 
roll  of  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  have 
occurred  (Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  Sir  Michael 
Foster,  and  Mr.  Harry  Turner),  and  Sir  John 
Dilhvvn  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  Mr.  Henry  Ballantine 
(the  veteran  head  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder), 
and  Mr.  George  Dickson,  the  Kosanan,  of 
Newtownards,  Ireland,  have  been  elected  by  the 
Council. 

Annual  Progress. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  Society's 
progress  in  regard  to  numerical  strength  during 
the  past  year  :  — 


Loss   by  Death   in    1907. 


Life    Fellows 
4  Guineas 


£ 

s.  d. 

=3 

0 

0    0 

4 

16 

16    0 

61 

128 

2    0 

6S 

71 

8     0 

■5° 

£ 

316 

6     0 

Loss  by  Resignation,  &c. 


£    s.  d. 


4    Guineas 

2 

8 

8     0 

2        ,. 

105 

220 

10     0 

1 

3§3         - 

402 

3     0 

Associates 

16 

8 

8     0 

Affiliated    Societies 

14 
520 

14 

14     0 

^654 

3    0 

Total  Loss 

676 

£870 

9     0 

Fellows  Elected 

IN    1907. 

£ 

s.  d. 

Hon.    Members 

4 

0 

O        O 

4    Guineas 

4 

16 

l6        O 

2        ,, 

5IO 

■     1, 071 

O        O 

1         ,, 

600 

630 

0    0 

Associates 

•     34 

17 

17   0 

Affiliated    Societies 

37 

38 

17   0 

Commutations     ... 

20 

=  £ws 

3s.  od. 

1,209 

£1.774 

10    0 

Deduct  Loss 
icome 

870 

9     0 

Net   Increase   in   I 

£904 

1     0 

New    Fellows, 

Sic 

1,209 

Resignations   and   Deaths 

676 

Numerical  Increase     

533 

Total   on    December   31,    1906 

9.467 

Total   on    December   31,    1907      10,000 

The  Council  are  pleased  to  record  that  the 
total  number  of  Fellows,  honorary  or  corre- 
sponding members,  associates  and  affiliated 
societies  is  now  10,000,  which  is  believed  to  be 
th?  highest  number  belonging  to  any  British 
Royal  Society. 

"  Journal." 

Vol.  xxxii.  of  the  Journal,  which  deals  with 
the  work  and  lectures  of  the  Society  during  the 
whole  of  1906  was  sent  out  in  June  last,  and  a 
further  issue,  Vol.  xxxiii.,  containing  the  re- 
cords of  January  to  June,  1907,  is  about  to  be 
issued. 

Examinations. 

The  Society  again  held  its  three  examinations  : 
one  in  general  horticultural  knowledge  ;  one,  for 
school  teachers,  in  cottage  and  allotment  gar- 
dening ;  and  one  for  men  employed  in  public 
parks  and  gardens.  These  will  be  continued  in 
1908  with  an  addition  to  the  "  School  Teachers' 
Kxamination "  of  elementary  chemistry  and 
biology,  which  subjects  will  be  optional  in  1908, 
but  obligatory  in  future  years.  A  fourth 
examination  is  also  to  be  established — viz.,  for 
juniors  under  19  years  of  age,  in  elementary 
gardening. 

Shows  in  1907. 

During  the  year  29  exhibitions,  covering  35 
days,  have  been  held  by  the  Society. 

The   Temple   Show. 

Bv  the  renewed  kindness  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Benchers,  the  Society  held  its  great  show  for 
the  20th  year  in  succession  on  May  28,  29,  and 
30,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple.  The 
attendance  was  again  a  record  one. 

In  1908  a  similar  show  has  been  arranged  for 
May  26,  27,  and  28,  when  there  will  be  a  private 
view  open  to  Fellows'  tickets  only,  on  Wednes- 
day, May  27,  between  the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and 
noon.  Fellows  are  particularly  requested  to 
notice  that  there  will  be  no  admission  by  pay- 
ment to  this  private  view;  it  will  be  reserved 
only  for  the  annual  tickets,  transferable  and 
non-transferable    alike.     This    arrangement    has 


been  made  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many  Fellows, 
and  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  overcrowding. 

The  Summer  Show. 
On  July  9  and  10  the  Society's  annual  summer 
show  was  held  in  the  park  of  Holland  House, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  Mary,  Countess  of 
Ilchester,  who  has  most  generously  consented  to 
the  summer  show  of  1908  being  again  held  there. 

Colonial  Fruit  Shows. 
The  two  Colonial  fruit  shows,  held  in  June 
and  November,  were  most  satisfactory,  and  the 
Council  have,  from  time  to  time,  received  many 
expressions  of  thanks  and  of  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  the  Colonies  owe  to  the  Society  for 
them.  They  have  also  received  many  assur- 
ances of  the  encouraging  stimulus  these  shows, 
and  the  Society's  awards,  have  given  to  fruit- 
growers in  the  Colonies.  This  year  the  number 
and  size  of  the  exhibits  has  increased,  and  the 
judges,  at  the  November  show  in  particular, 
pronounced  the  fruit  to  be  the  best  hitherto 
imported  to  England  for  excellence  in  quality, 
colour,  and  packing.  Similar  shows  are  to  be 
held  on  March  5  and  6,  June  11  and  12,  and 
November  26  and  27,  in  the  coming  year.  The 
Council  hope  that  the  Fellows  will  take  a  more 
active  interest  in  these  exhibitions,  as  they  are 
organised  at  considerable  trouble,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  experience,  visitors  never  fail  to  be 
interested  and  pleased  with  the  immense  variety 
of  fruits,,  illustrative  of  the  resources  of 
Britain-over-the-Seas. 

Burnham  Beeches. 
At  the  request  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  the  Council,  on  August  20,  appointed 
a  small  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  F.  J. 
Chittenden,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  V.M.H.,  Mr. 
A.  D.  Webster,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A., 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
trees  at  Burnham  Beeches.  The  committee  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  the  matter,  and 
towards  the  end  of  September  issued  their  report 
to  the  Corporation,  which  will  also  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Society's  Journal.  A  letter  of 
thanks  has  since  been  received  from  the  Right 
Hon.   Sir  James  Bell,  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Deputations. 
The  Council  have  with  much  pleasure  re- 
ceived and  accepted  invitations  to  send  deputa- 
tions to  the  Cornwall  Spring  Flower  Society  on 
April  7th,  1908  ;  to  the  jubilee  meeting  of  the 
Yorkshire  Floral  Society  on  June  16,  1908  ;  and 
to  the  Durham,  Northumberland  and  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  Society's  Show  on  July  1,  1908. 

Kindred  Society  Shows. 

Many  Fellows  having  expressed  their  dis- 
appointment at  being  excluded  (except  on  pay- 
ment) from  the  flower  shows  held  in  the  hall 
by  special  societies,  the  Council  have  this  year 
made  it  a  stipulation  that  all  special  flower 
societies  taking  advantage  as  such,  of  the  speci- 
ally reduced  terms  for  the  use  of  the  hall,  shall 
admit  all  our  Society's  Fellows  tickets  free. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  issued, 
and  Fellows  will  see  from  the  announcement  on 
their  tickets  which  special  societies  have 
accepted  the  very  liberal  terms  thus  offered  by 
the   Society. 

1.  If  a  kindred  society  can,  by  arrangement, 
fix  their  show  on  a  Wednesday  or  a  Thursday 
following  one  of  the  R.H.S.  fortnightly  shows, 
then  the  kindred  society  shall  have  the  gate 
money  and  the  use  of  the  hall  free  of  all  charge ; 
attendants  being  provided  by  the  kindred 
societv,  and  free  admission  given  to  all  holders 
of  R.H.S.  tickets. 

2.  A  kindred  society  unable  to  adopt  such 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  shall  have  the  use  of 
the  hall  for  £5  for  the  day,  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
the  gate  money  being  taken  by  the  kindred 
society,  who  must  provide  all  attendants ;  the 
tables"  will  be  set  up  by  the  R.H.S.,  and  all 
R.H.S.  tickets  must  be  admitted  free. 

3.  A  kindred  society  unable  to  admit  R.H.S. 
tickets  must  negotiate  for  the  use  of  the  hall  on 
the  ordinary  scale  of  charges  for  letting. 

Reduced  Railway  Fares. 
At  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  Fellows, 
the   Council  prepared   a  petition  to  the  railway 


companies  of  Great  Britain,  asking  for  similar 
privileges  of  reduced  railway  fares  to  those 
granted  to  some  other  societies.  The  petition 
was  signed  by  nearly  3,000  Fellows,  and  met 
with  a  courteous  but  decided  refusal. 


Scientific  Committee. 

January  28. — Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  chair),  Professors  Percival 
and  Boulger,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Messrs.  W.  Cuth- 
bertson,  H.  T.  Gussow,  C.  T.  Druery,  G. 
Massee,  W.  C.  Worsdell,  G.  Gordon,  E.  M. 
Holmes,  A.  W.  Sutton,  J.  Odell,  A.  Rolfe,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  J.  Douglas,  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon. 
sec),  and  numerous  visitors. 

Inheritance  of  pigment  in  Pisum  sativum. — Mr. 
C.  C.  Hurst,  F.L.S.,  communicated  the  follow- 
ing note  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Bunyard,  of  Maid- 
stone, on  "  The  Inheritance  of  Pigment  in 
Pisum  sativum": — "The  green  and  yellow 
colours  of  the  cotyledons  of  Pisum  sativum 
were  selected  by  Mendel  as  one  pair  of  con- 
stant differentiating  characters,  and  from  their 
apparent  alternative  inheritance  the  theory  of 
gametic  purity  was  deduced  to  explain  results 
obtained  in  this  species.  The  lack  of  any  defi- 
nite examination  of  the  two  colours  in  question 
led  me  to  make  some  chemical  and  photo-chemi- 
cal experiments  as  below,  the  pigments  of  the 
cotyledons  alone  being  considerei,*  The  green 
pigment  is,  of  course,  chlorophyll,  and  thin  sec- 
tions mounted  in  glycerine  show  the  chloroplasts 
well,  and  give  the  well-known  '  hypochlcrin  re- 
action '  when  treated  under  the  cover  glass  with 
glacial  acetic  acid.  An  alcoholic  extract  also 
gives  the  well-known  bands  in  the  red  when 
spectroscopically  examined,  and  the  fainter 
bands  in  the  blue  and  violet.  The  yellow  colour 
is  due  to  a  pigment  of  the  xanthophyll  series, 
pigments  which  are  always  found  in  association 
with  chlorophyll  in  the  green  parts  of  plants. 
The  point,  however,  which  is  of  importance  is 
the  gradual  fading  of  the  green  (Sachs'  '  Degra- 
dation of  chlorophyll'),  and  the  presence  of  the 
xanthophyll.  The  green  chloroplasts,  as  the 
seeds  attain  maturity,  gradually  lose  their  green 
pigment,  and  when  it  has  entirely  vanished  they 
are  left  in  the  cell  as  pale  yellow  globules.  The 
yellow  xanthophyll  has,  however,  been  present 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  chlorophyll  green  has  merely  rendered  it 
visible.  The  simultaneous  presence  of  the  two 
colouring  matters  can  be  demonstrated  in  this 
way.  When  a  number  of  green  cotyledons  are 
steeped  in  alcohol  a  green  extract,  as  referred  to 
above,  is  obtained,  and  this  fluid  retains  its 
green  colour  only  so  long  as  it  is  kept  from 
light.  When  it  is  exposed  to  daylight,  or  even 
gaslight,  it  rapidly  loses  the  green  colour  and 
fades  to  a  yellowish  tint.  Upon  examining  this 
spectroscopically,  it  is  found  to  have  absorption 
bands  in  the  blue  and  violet  identical  with  that 
of  an  alcoholic  extract  made  from  yellow  cotyle- 
dons. This  fading  of  the  green  is  seen  in  the 
autumnal  colouring  of  leaves,  and  in  an  inverse 
order  the  slow  development  of  cholophvll  when 
etiolated  plants  are  exposed  to  light.  These 
facts,  I  venture  to  think,  render  it  necessary  to 
modify  Mendel's  original  conception  in  this 
special  case,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  conception 
of  a  factor  for  green  and  one  for  yellow,  and 
the  alternative  inheritance  of  each  is  hardly  in 
harmony  with  the  facts.  As  all  cotyledons 
pass  through  the  green  stage,  and  certain 
only  pass  through  to  the  yellow,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  factor  may  be  not  a  factor 
of  '  quality,'  but  a  factor  which  extends 
or  limits  development."  Commenting  upon  the 
foregoing,  Mr.  Hurst  wrote  : — "  The  above  note 
by  Mr.  E.  A.  Bunyard  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Men- 
delian  characters  in  Peas.  According  to  Mr. 
Bunyard's  results,  green  Peas  contain  invisible 
yellows  at  all  stages  of  their  development, 
while  yellow  Peas  contain  green  in  the  early 
stages  only.  A  yellow  Pea  may,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  due  to  the  presence  of  a  factor 
which  causes  the  green  to  fade  at  an  early  stage 
of  development,  while  in  the  green  Pea  this 
factor  is  absent.  The  Mendelian  units  con- 
cerned are  therefore  not  simply  yellow  and  green, 
as  Mendel  supposed,  for  all  green  Peas  contain 
the  yellow  element  as  w-ell  as  the  green,  but 
would  appear  to  be  rather  the  presence  and  ab- 
sence of  a  factor  which  causes  the  green  to 
fade." 
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Hybrid  Brassicas.—Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  rea'1  a 
paper,  which  he  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern 
slides,  upon  "  Hybrid  Brassicas,"  similar  to  thj< 
delivered  before  the  Linnean   Society  recently 
and  reported  and  illustrated  in  these  columns 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
(ANNUAL  MEETING.) 

February  3. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
above  society  was  held  on  this  date  at  the  Essex 
Hall,   Strand,  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  presiding. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Chas.  E.  Shea,  Esq., 
the  president,  regretting  his  inability,  through 
illness,  to  be  present.  Sir  Albert  Rollit  also 
wrote  explaining  the  cause  of  his  absence.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  the  annual 
report  and  balance  sheet  were  received. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

During  the  12  months  77  new  members  (12  Fellows 
and  65  ordinary  members)  were  added  to  the  roll  as 
compared  with  60  in  the  previous  year.  Whilst  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
additions,  your  committee  would  point  out  that  there 
is  still  room  for  a  very  great  improvement  in  this 
direction. 

The  list  of  affiliated  societies  is  in  itself  a  tower  of 
strength,  and  in  this  matter  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  occupies  a  unique  position  amongst 
societies  which  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  one  par- 
ticular flower.  On  December  31  there  were  no 
suburban,  provincial  and  Colonial  societies  on  our 
register  of  affiliated  societies.  During  the  course  of 
the  year,  several  protests  raised  by  exhibitors  in  con- 
nection with  the  shows  of  affiliated  societies  were  sub- 
mitted to  your  committee,  and  in  each  case  the  most 
careful  consideration  was  given  to  the  facts  and  the 
committee's  decisions  were  loyally  accepted  by  the 
interested  parties.  * 

Exhibitions  were  held  in  October,  November,  and 
December  at  the  Crystal  Palace  as  in  former  years. 
Your  committee  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  number 
of  entries  in  the  various  classes  showed  an  increase 
of  about  331  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  This 
is  all  the  most  satisfactory  when  it  is  remembered  that 
many  of  the  new  exhibitors,  although  enthusiastic 
Chrysanthemum  growers,  were  in  reality  maiden  ex- 
hibitors so  far  as  this  society's  shows  were  concerned, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  reasonably  hoped  that  the 
majority,  if  not  all  of  them,  will  be  competing  again 
in  1908  with  increased  zest.  The  quality  of  the  exhibits 
was  exceptionally  high,  both  as  regards  the  individual 
blooms  and  the  general  effect,  and  this  in  spite  of  a 
rather  unfavourable  season.  The  trade  exhibits  also 
showed  an  increase  in  number  over  the  previous  year, 
and  were  quite  up  to  the  usual  high   standard. 

The  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  as  grown  for 
marUet  was  held  at  the  Foreign  Flower  Market,  Covent 
Garden,  on  Wednesday,  December  11,  by  kind  permis- 
sion of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.  The 
entries  at  this  show  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  on 
previous  occasions,  but  the  exhibits  were  of  a  very  high 
quality.  In  connection  with  this  show,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  your  committee  heard  with  extreme  regret 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Assbee,  the  Superintendent  of 
Covent  Garden  Market,  which  occurred  in  November 
last,  and  a  letter  expressing  the  sincere  condolence  and 
sympathy  of  the  members  of  the  society  was  forwarded 
to  the   late  Mr.   Assbee's  widow. 

The  shows  for  1908,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  have  been  fixed  for  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
October  7  and  8 ;  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
November  4,  5,  and  6;  and  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
December  2  and  3. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  society  are  again  due  to  the 
stewards  and  other  gentlemen  who  assisted  at  the 
shows,  and  also  to  Mr.  G.  L.  Caselton,  Superintendent 
of  the  Gardens,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  who  spares  no 
pains  to  make  the  shows  successful  from  every  point  of 
view. 

/Twenty-six  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
sub-committees  were  held  in  1907.  Members  were  also 
in  attendance  at  the  society's  shows  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  Covent  Garden,  and  the  Hon.  Foreign 
Corresponding  Secretary  also  attended  the  French 
Society's   shows   in  November   at   Paris   and    Orleans. 

Seven  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  were  held 
during  the  season,  four  at  Essex  Hall  and  three  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  chairman  at  the  first  meeting  and 
presided  over  all  the  deliberations  of  the  committee. 
During  the  season,  215  entries  were  recorded,  and  the 
following  awards  were  made,  viz.  :—  Thirty-two  First 
Class  Certificates  and  n  Commendations,  whilst  in 
several  cases  the  exhibitors  were  asked  to  submit  the 
blooms  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee  on  a 
future  occasion.  Silver  Medals  were  also  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Thorp, 
Worthing,  for  interesting  collections  of  new  varieties 
submitted   at   the   meeting  held   on   October   28. 

As  foreshadowed  in  the  last  report,  the  society's 
"  Year  Book  "  was  issued  early  in  1907,  and  was  well 
received  by  the  members.  All  members  received  free 
copies,  but  the  sales  to  the  general  public  were  very 
small,  and  the  income  from  advertisements  was  not  as 
large  as  had  been  hoped.  For  this  reason  your  com- 
mittee decided  with  regret  that  it  was  inadvisable  to 
incur  this  expense  again  in  1008.  They  still  adhere, 
however,  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  last  report 
with  regard  to  the  importance  of  issuing  publications 
dealing  with  the  various  aspects  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  Holborn  Res- 
taurant on  November  26.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
the  president  of  the  society,  Charles  E.  Shea,  Esq., 
who  was  supported  by  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
and  about   100  other  guests  and   members. 


The  committee  again  desire  to  tender  their  best  thanks 
to  the  donors  of  special  prizes,  viz.  :  The  President 
(Chas.  E.  Shea,  Esq.),  the  Ichthemic  Guano  Company, 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  J.  T.  Simp- 
son, Mr.  W.  Wells,  Mr.  F.  G.  Oliver,  and  Messrs. 
Cragg,  Harrison  &  Cragg. 

The  ordinary  income  of  the  society  showed  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year,  but  having  regard  to 
the  special  expenditure  the  committee  deemed  it  advis- 
able to  transfer  £70  from  deposit  account  to  gi 
account.  They  have,  however,  resolved  to  r<  transfer 
not  less  than  ^25  to  deposit  account  from  the  current 
year's  income  and  to  continue  the  same  policy  until 
that  account  is  restored  to  at  least  its  original  figure. 
The  prize  money  in  respect  of  all  the  shows  has  been 
paid. 

Your  committee  received  with  the  deepest  regret  the 
announcement  of  the  President  that  in  consequence  of 
continued  ill-health  he  would  be  unable  to  continue  to 
fill  that  office  after  the  close  of  1907.  Mr.  Shea  has 
been  president  of  the  society  for  the  past  five  years 
and  your  committee  wish  to  place  on  record  their  sense 
of  indebtedness  to  him  for  the  many  valuable  services 
he   has    rendered   to   our   society. 

Under  these  circumstances  your  committee  have  much 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  has  consented  to  be  nominated  for  the  office  of 
president  during  the  coming  year,  and  his  name  will 
be  submitted  to  the  members  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Arising  out  of  the  report,  Mr.  Simpson  en- 
quired what  the  loss  to  the  society  had  been  in 
connection  with  the  publication  of  the  Year 
Book,  and  Mr.  Green,  the  treasurer,  replied  that 
it  was  about  £50.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to 
explain  that  this  book  was  prepared  for  gratui- 
tous distribution  among  the  members,  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  could  not  be  expected 
to  return  a  profit.  On  account  of  shortness  of 
funds,  the  committee  felt  that  for  the  present 
they  could  not  recommend  a  continuation  of  its 
issue. 

Another  enquiry  arising  out  of  the  subject  was 
the  probability  of  an  audit  of  the  November 
show.  The  chairman  stated  that  one  would  not 
be  published  this  year,  as  the  matter  had  been 
overlooked. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded 
with,  the  following  being  the  results  : — Presi- 
dent, Sir  Albert  Rollit,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  ;  treasurer, 
Mr.  John  Green  j  chairman  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  T.  Bevan  ;  vice-chairman,  Mr.  E.  E. 
Hawes ;  foreign  secretary,  Mr.  Harman  Payne; 
general  secretary,  Mr.  R.  A.  Witty  ;  auditors, 
Messrs.  Lake  and  Scammell.  One-third  of  the 
Executive  Committee  retiring,  according  to  rule, 
the  following  were  elected  for  three  years,  viz., 
Messrs.  Ballantine,  Cassidy,  Cragg,  Crane,  Cur- 
tis, Cull,  Emberson,  Felton,  Foster,  MrKerchar, 
Newton,  Prickett,  Seabrook,  Springthorpe,  and 
Tyler.  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea's  name  was  added  to  the 
list  of  vice-presidents,  and,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Harman  Payne,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  him  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the 
Society  during  the  term  of  his  office  as  president. 

An  alteration  in  the  rules,  after  a  little  dis- 
cussion, was  adopted,  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  judges.  In  future  the  society  will  not  be 
compelled  to  go  outside  of  its  own  committee 
for  judges  at  the  shows,  and  the  post  of  judge 
will  be  an  honorary  one. 

A  delegate  from  the  Eastbourne  society  drew 
attention  to  the  subject  of  juvenile  exhibitions  as 
a  means  of  increasirg  the  interest  in  Chrysan- 
themum culture.  The  election  of  new  members 
brought  the  meeting,  which  was  rather  thinly  at- 
tended, to  a  close. 


DEBATING   SOCIETIES. 


PANGBOURNE  GARDENERS'  MUTUAL  IM- 
PROVEMENT.— The  third  annual  dinner  in  connection 
with  this  association  was  held  in  the  George  Hall,  Pang- 
bourne,  on  January  22,  when  over  70  members  and  friends 
were  present.  The  president,  A.  Petrocokino,  Esq.,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  several  of  the  vice- 
presidents.  Messrs.  H.  G.  Cox  and  G.  Hinton  were  present 
as  representatives  of  the  Reading  Association,  and  Messrs. 
Young  and  Forrester,  of  the  Theale  Gardeners'  Association. 
An  enjoyable  programme  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
was  gone  through.    E.  IV.  D. 

DEVON    AND    EXETER  GARDENERS'.- At  the 

last  meeting  of  the  association  an  animated  discussion  on 
Summer-pruning  took  place.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Slade,  of  Poltimore  Park,  and  joined  in  by  several  of  the 
members.  Although  various  opinions  were  expressed  as  to 
the  best  time  for  carrying  out  the  operation,  the  advantages 
of  Summer-pruning,  when  judiciously  done,  were  generally 
admitted. 

On  February  1,  at  the  Turk's  Head  Hotel,  the  mem- 
bers sat  down  to  supper  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  W. 
Mackay,  the  treasurer  of  the  association,  when  a  very 
pleasant  evening  was  spent.  A  special  invitation  was  made 
to  the  younger  members  to  come  forward  with  essays  and 
help  in  the  discussions.  The  claims  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  were  urged  on  behalf  of  the 
local  auxiliary  which  is  doing  excellent  work  in  the  County 
of  Devon.    A.  H. 


SALISBURY  AND  DISTRICT   GARDENERS'. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  last  meeting  of  this 
society  to  hear  Mr.  Parrott,  representative  of  tte  Bath 
Gardeners*  Association,  lecture  on  "Fuchsias."  The 
lecturer  dealt  chiefly  with  the  subject  of  specimen  plants 
for  exhibition  purposes.  The  month  of  March  was  stated 
as  being  the  best  time  to  insert  cuttings.  The  cuttings  as 
soon  as  rooted  should  be  given  every  encouragement  and 
during  their  growth  should  never  be  permitted  to  become 
pot-bound.  If  kept  growing  for  eighteen  month?  splendid 
specimens,  well  balanced  from  top  to  bottom,  should  be 
obtained.     IK.  V. 

WARGRAVEAND   DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  January  8,  when  the 
report  and  balance  sheet  were  adopted.  From  the  report 
it  appears  that  23  new  members  joined  during  1907,  and 
allowing  for  removals  and  one  death  among  the  members, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  roll  stood  at  59  ordinary  and  21 
honorary  members.  The  balance  sheet  showed  that  £15 
was  carried  to  a  reserve  fund  and  after  all  expenses  had 
been  met  there  was  still  a  balance  in  hand  of  over  i'ti,  A 
sum  of  five  guineas  was  voted  as  an  honorarium  to  the  hon. 
sec. 


On  January  15  the  sixth  annual  social  gathering  cf 

the  members  took  place  in  the  Woodclyffe  Hall.  There  was 
a  large  company  to  tea  and  it  was  further  augmented  after- 
wards. 

On  January  22  Mr.  J.  T.  Blencowe,  gardener  at 

Wilminster  Park,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Microscopic  Plants  " 
illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  lantern  views. 

BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— The 

best  attended  meeting  of  the  present  session  was  held  on 
Thursday,  January  30,  at  St.  John's  parish  room,  Mr.  I.  C. 
House  in  the  chair.  "  Begonia Gloire  de  Lorraine"  was  the 
subject  for  discussion,  and  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  T. 
Parrott,  representative  of  the  Bath  Debating  Society.  In  his 
opening  remarks  the  lecturer  briefly  referred  to  the  origin 
of  this  Begonia,  stating  that  B.  socotrana  and  B.  Dregii  were 
its  parents.  The  best  mode  of  propagation,  Mr.  Parrott 
said,  is  by  leaf  cuttings,  which  are  preferable  to  stem  cuttings, 
making  better  plants,  because  plants  grown  from  leaves  do 
not  produce  flowers  in  their  growing  period  as  is  the  case  with 
plants  raised  from  ordinary  cuttings.  The  cultivator 
should  obtain  well-matured  leaves  in  December  and  January, 
insert  them  in  boxes  of  sand  or  Cocoanut  fibre,  and  place  them 
over  a  bottom  heat  of  from  75*  to  80° .  On  the  appearance 
of  growths  the  cuttings  should  be  potted  into  3-inch  pots,  and 
finally  into  6-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  consisting  of  two 
parts  Cocoanut  fibre,  one  part  leaf-soil,  and  one  part  fibrous 
loam,  adding  sand  and  charcoal.  The  soil  should  not  be 
made  firm.  The  plants  need  to  be  kept  in  a  cool  house  in 
summer  and  should  flower  in  an  atmospheric  temperature  of 
about  60*.  For  three  plants  in  flower  Mr.  Curtis  won  the 
1st  prize  and  Mr.  Wakefield  the  2nd  prize.  Mr.  Curtis 
also  won  the  1st  prize  for  two  Orchids.    H.   W. 

LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL.-A  meeting  of 
this  association  was  held  on  February  1,  Mr.  Forster  in 
the  chair.  The  lecturer  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  H.  Curtis, 
superintendent  of  the  parks  and  gardens  at  Widnes.  The 
subject  was  "Some  Hardy  Garden  Flowers,"  more  especi- 
ally those  suitable  for  towns  and  smoky  districts. 

REDHILL,    REIGATE    AND    DISTRICT    GAR. 

DENERS*. — This  society  held  its  fortnightly  meeting  at 
St.  Mathew's  parish  rooms,  Redhill,  on  January  21.  A  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Turnham  (representative  of  the  Read- 
ing Gardeners'  Association),  on  "Trenching  and  its  Ad- 
vantages."    (j.  F.  S. 

'  CHELMSFORD  &  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  held  in  the  County  Laboratories  on 
January  24,  Mr.  H.  Stiles,  of  Writ  tie  Wick,  gave  an  interest- 
ing lecture  on  "  Mushrooms  and  their  Cultivation."  The 
lecture  was  followed  by  questions  which  were  answered 
impromptu  by  members  as  they  were  called  upon, 

On  the  31st  ult.,  Mr.  Orpen,  of  West  Bergholt, 

read  a  paper  on  "Rose  Culture."  R.  Miller,  Esq.,  St. 
Leonards,  Ingatestone,  president  of  the  association,  was 
in  the  chair,  and  about  90  members  were  present.  The 
association  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  the  very  useful  work  it  is  doing. 

DORCHESTER  GARDENERS'  &  AMATEURS'. 

— The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  recently  at 
Ermington  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Prideaux,  the 
hon.  sec.  of  the  society.  Mr.  H.  J.  Hellier  presided.  The 
report  showed  that  the  interest  of  the  members  had  been 
well  sustained.  The  series  of  lectures  bad  proved  of  an 
instructive  character,  and  the  outdoor  meetings  held  in  the 
summer  were  greatly  appreciated.  Prizes  had,  as  usual, 
been  offered  for  exhibits  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables, 
and  had  been  productive  of  keen  competition.  General 
satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  financial  statement. 
The  chairman  announced  that  a  letter  had  been  received 
from  Mr.  Nelson  M.  Richardson  (president  of  the  Dorset 
Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club),  who  had  kindly 
consented  to  judge  the  members'  essays  on  "Six  Insect 
Pests,"  and  for  which  two  prizes  of  £1  and  10s.  were  offered 
by  Captain  R.  Dymoud  (president  of  the  society).  Mr. 
Richardson  awarded  the  premier  prize  to  Mr.  Spiller,  and 
the  second  to  Mr.  Stone.  The  assistant  hon.  sec.  informed 
the  members  that  at  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Monday, 
February  24,  Mr.  P.  W.  Lasham  (from  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  Reading)  would  lecture  on  "  Farly  Potato  Culti- 
vation." 

CROYDON  &  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL. 

This  society  made  a  capital  opening  of  their  new  session  oo 
January  29,  when  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  Beechy  Leys  Gardens, 
Sevenoaks,  read  a  paper  on  "  Hardy  Fruits,"  or  perhaps 
what  may  be  described  as  part  of  that  extensive  subject, 
for  he  confined  his  remarks  to  Apples  and  Pears.  Mr. 
Edwards  is  a  successful  grower,  as  is  evidenced  by  his 
exhibits  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  other  big  shows. 
To  show  the  character  of  the  various  Apples,  he  staged  72 
varieties,  all  of  which  were  excellent  types,  and  acted  as  a 
medium  to  illustrate  his  remarks.  Besides  Mr.  Edwards' 
exhibit  there  was  a  fine  seedling  Amaryllis,  staged  by  Mr. 
H.  Peckham.  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills  put  up  a  vase  of  While 
Chrysanthemums,  "Nellie,"  and  a  fine  pot  of  Cypripe- 
dium  insigne ;  and  Dr.  Jackson  sent  three  dishes  of 
Pears. 
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THE     WEATHER. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE    WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  February  5. 

The  sunniest  week  as  yet  this  winter.— The  first  day  of  the 
wsek  was  cold,  but  since  then  the  day  temperatures  have 
been  about  seasonable.  The  nights  were,  however,  nearly 
all  cold,  and  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer 
i.  [istered  13"  of  frost.  The  ground  temperatures  are  at  the 
present  time  rather  low,  the  reading  at  two  feet  deep  being 
about  1°  colder,  and  at  one  foot  deep  about  2°  colder,  than 
is  seasonable.  Slight  rain  fell  on  three  days,  and  on  one  of 
them  there  was  a  light  fall  of  snow.  It  is  now  nearly  four 
weeks  since  there  was  any  fall  of  rain  or  snow  worth  men- 
tioning, and  for  over  a  fortnight  there  has  been  no  measur- 
able percolation  through  either  of  the  soil  gauges.  There 
has  been  a  good  record  of  sunshine  which  amounted  on  an 
average  to  three  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  or  nearly  double 
the  mean  duration  for  the  time  of  year.  The  wind  has  been, 
as  a  rule,  high,  and  in  the  windiest  hour  on  one  day  the 
average  velocity  reached  23  miles— direction  west.  Tbe 
mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour 
by  as  much  as  nine  per  cent. 

January. 

Frequent  changes  in  temperature. — This  was  the  coldest 
January  for  11  years.  The  most  noteworthy  feature,  how- 
ever, as  regards  temperature  was  the  frequent  changes.  In 
fact,  there  occurred  three  distinct  cold  periods,  and  three 
distinct  warm  periods,  during  the  month.  On  the  wannest 
day  the  temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen  rose  to  53",  . 
and  on  the  coldest  night  tbe  exposed  thermometer  indicated 
25°  of  frost— the  lowest  reading  in  January  for  13  years. 
Rain,  hail,  or  snow  fell  on  13  days,  to  the  aggregate  depth  of 
13  inch,  or  ij  inch  below  the  January  average.  Virtually  the 
whole  of  the  total  rainfall  was  deposited  on  two  consecutive 
days  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  for  at  no  other  time  did 
the  fall  for  any  one  day  reach  even  a  tenth  of  an  inch.  On  as 
many  as  21  days  there  was  no  measurable  percolation 
through  either  of  the  soil  gauges.  The  sun  shone  on  an 
average  for  1^  hours  a  day,  which  is  about  a  seasonable 
duration.  On  15  days  no  sunshine  at  all  was  recorded,  and 
on  five  other  days  the  record  of  bright  sunshine  amounted 
to  less  than  an  hour.  This  was,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  calm 
month.  On  two  days,  however,  the  mean  velocity  for  the 
windiest  hour  reached  23  miles -direction  west.  The 
average  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  exceeded  a 
seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  1  per  cent. 

Our  Underground  Water  Supply. 

Since  the  winter  half  of  the  drainage  year  began  in  Octo- 
ber last  the  total  rainfall  has  exceeded  the  average  for  those 
four  months  by  2  inches,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  excess  of 
46,370  gallons  per  acre  in  this  district.  At  the  same  time  last 
year  there  was  an  excess  of  58,820  gallons  per  acre.  E.  .1/., 
ijerkhamsted,  February  5,  1908. 


ENQUIRIES   AND    REPLIES. 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon  for  Vine  Borders 
(see  p.  80).— Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  a  highly 
volatile  fluid  of  a  most  disagreeable  smell,  and 
is  never  likely  to  be  used  largely  for  the  purpose 
mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  the  necessary 
amount  of  labour  and  expense  are  deterrent, 
and,  secondly,  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
vapour  renders  great  care  necessary.  Its  appli- 
i  atiii.i  to  the  borders  either  whilst  the  Vines  are 
active  or  dormant  is  fraught  with  danger,  as 
too  much  would  immediately  injure  them. 
When  used,  however,  it  should  be  during  the 
latter  period,  as  the  circumstances  are  then 
more  favourable.  The  quantity  which  may  be 
regarded  as  safe  per  cubic  yard  would  be  half 
an  ounce  or  less.  Holes  are  made  18  inches  or 
more  in  depth,  and  the  liquid  poured  therein  ; 
these  are  then  instantly  filled,  and  covered  with 
a  stone.  Another  method  is  to  place  a  stone 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  the  requisite  quantity 
of  the  liquid  placed  in  a  small  bottle  is  then  laid 
thereon,  a  stake  of  some  sort  sufficiently  long 
to  rest  on  the  bottle  and  extend  a  little  above 
the  surface  is  placed  in  position,  and  the  holes 
filled  in.  A  tap  on  the  head  of  the  stake  later 
with  a  mallet  or  hammer  will  smash  the  bottle 
and  liberate  the  fluid.  The  vapour  spreads  its 
way  through  the  interstices  or  air-chambers  of 
the  soil,  destroying  all  insects,  &c,  within  its 
reach.  If  W .  H.  D.  is  without  experience,  it 
would  be  advisable  for  him  to  experiment  very 
carefully  at  first,  or  seek  the  aid  of  some  ex- 
perienced person.  Or,  perhaps,  hetter  still, 
have  recourse  to  the  insecticide  "  Vaporite," 
which  is  both  safe  and  effective,  answering  the 
same  purpose  but  unaccompanied  with  the  risk 
that  attends  the  use  of  Bisulphide  of  Carbon. 
G.  D.  R. 

Moles. — Can  any  reader  tell  me  how  to  exter- 
minate moles  from  a  lawn?   They  seem  to  be  too 
artful  to  go  into  traps  set  in  the  usual  manner. 
.Can  the  moles  be  poisoned  in  any  way?    F.  B. 


Aerial  roots  on  vines  :  A.  II.  A.  The  canes 
are  induced  to  make  adventitious  roots  owing 
to  one  or  several  causes.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  house  may  be  kept  too  hot  and  too 
moist,  without  sufficient  ventilation,  or  the 
roots  may  be  growing  in  a  cold,  badly-drained 
border.  Such  roots  are  the  natural  result  of 
growing  vines  in  forcing  houses,  but  if  they 
are  produced  in  excessive  quantities,  it  is  an 
indication  that  the  roots  below  the  ground 
level  are  less  active  than  is  desirable,  and 
this  condition  i3  one  which  should  be  reme- 
died. 

BOOKS  :  /.  M.  Ferns  for  Amateurs,  by  George 
Schneider,  new  edition,  obtainable  from  our 
publishing  department,  price  3s.  10d.,  post 
free. 

Coal  Ashes  :  Inquirer.  Finely-sifted  coal  ashes 
have  little  or  no  manurial  value.  They  are 
sometimes  placed  upon  garden  paths  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  and  they  might  be  of  some 
use  if  mixed  with  heavy  clay  soil  in  modifying 
the  physical  properties.  We  should  not  use 
coal  ashes  upon  lawns.  Wood  ashes  are 
quite  different  in  nature  ;  they  form  an  excel- 
lent dressing  for  lawns,  and  may  be  used  with 
good  effect  in  every  part  of  the  garden. 

Creepers  for  the  Back  Wall  in  an  Early 
Vinery:  A.  B.  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Cissus 
discolor,  for  leaf  effect,  and  Passiflora  prin- 
ceps.  Some  amount  of  direct  sunshine  should 
be  afforded  the  flowering  plants  to  enable 
them  to  produce  good  floral  effects.  There  is 
always  the  danger  of  introducing  mealy  bug 
or  other  insect  pests  with  plants  cultivated  in 
vineries,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
keep  a  very  strict  watch  on  such  plants. 

Cucumber  and  Tomato  Plants  :  /.  /.  The 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  your  young 
Cucumber  and  Tomato  plants  is  probably  due 
to  unsuitabilitv  of  the  soil,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  potted, 
or  it  may  be  the  result  of  your  having 
been  working  in  your  propagating  house 
in  the  evenings  by  the  light  of  a  naked 
acetylene  lamp.  We  presume  the  lamp 
was  placed  pretty  close  to,  if  not  actually 
on,  your  potting-bench  wherl  potting  your 
young  plants,  and  owing  to  the  seedling 
plants  being  at  the  time  subjected  to  a  slight 
check  in  the  process  of  being  potted  into 
3-inch  pots  they  would  be  the  more  easily 
affected  by  injurious  fumes.  The  fact  that 
your  plants  were  strong  up  to  the  time  of 
potting-off,  and  that  they  made  but  little 
growth  since  they  were  potted,  and  that  this 
growth  is  much  weaker  above  the  seed-leaves 
than  it  is  at  their  bases,  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  use  of  the  naked  acetylene  lamp  in  the  man- 
ner described  may  possibly  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  trouble.  You  may  rest  satisfied 
that  the  coating  of  the  gutter-boards  with 
Stockholm  tar  before  Christmas,  and  which 
you  say  was  thoroughly  dry  before  the  plants 
were  up,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trouble, 
as  the  tar-gas,  if  any,  arising  from  the  tarred 
gutter-boards  would  be  lost  in  the  external 
atmosphere.  Your  soil  being  rather  heavy  for 
Cut  umbers,  you  should  have  added  to  it 
rather  more  than  two-parts  of  well-rotted 
stable  manure  or  good  leaf-mould,  mixing 
this  well  together  after  placing  it  in  the  pro- 
pagating house  to  become  warmed  before 
being  used.  If  you  have  not  already  trans- 
ferred your  plants  to  pots  5  inches  or  6  inches 
in  diameter,  you  will  do  well  to  employ 
a  similar  compost  to  that  we  have  described. 
Having  sown  your  Cucumber  seed  on  Decem- 
ber 19  and  maintained  an  atmospheric  tem- 
perature of  from  70°  to  75u,  your  plants,  had 
they  gone  on  all  right,  should  long  ere  this 
have  been  placed  in  either  5-inch  or  6-inch 
pots.  They  should  have  attained  a 
height  of  18  inches,  and  developed  six 
proper  (rough)  leaves  by  this  date,  and 
be  ready  for  planting  on  the  ridges  at 
2  feet  apart  next  week.  We  presume  that 
you  have  sown  a  fresh  batch  of  seed,  so  as  to 
be  prepared  for  the  worst.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  do  this  when  the  plants  resulting 
from  the  first  or  previous  sowing  are  not  so 
promising  as  could  be  desired.  With  regard 
to  the  condition  of  your  Tomato  plants,  the 
symptoms  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same 


way  as  the  affection  of  the  Cucumber  plants, 
but  it  may  also  be  that  sufficient  care  has  not 
been  exercised  in  the  application  of  water  at 
the  roots.  The  stems  being  thin  would  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  plants  were  not  placed 
sufficiently   near  to  the   roof  glass. 

Currant-bud  Mite  :  S.  E.  N.  Your  bushes 
are  doubtless  affected  with  the  Currant-bud 
mite,  which  has  caused  the  swollen  buds  you 
have  described.  You  will  find  particulars  and 
illustrations  in  The  Calendar  of  Garden 
Operations,  price  7Jd. ;  or  The  Book  of  Garden 
Pests  and  Plant  Diseases,  by  R.  Hooper  Pear- 
son, price  2s.  10d.,  post  free,  from  our  pub- 
lishing department. 

Dyeing  Mahonia  Leaves  :  \V.  H.  There  is  no 
preparation  that  will  remain  permanent  after 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  as  they  are  all 
made  from  aniline  dyes. 

Eupatorium  odoratum  :  A.  E.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely easy  plant  to  cultivate.  Cuttings  may 
be  inserted  in  the  spring,  and  when  they  have 
made  roots  should  be  potted  on  in  the  usual 
way  until  the  summer,  when  they  may  be 
either  placed  directly  in  their  flowering  pots 
or  planted  out  in  a  border.  If  the  latter  plan 
is  adopted,  lift  the  plants  at  the  end  of 
September,  pot  them  up  and  leave  them  out 
of  doors  for  a  day  or  two,  afterwards  syringing 
them  occasionally  if  the  weather  is  dry.  The 
plants  may  then  be  removed  to  a  light  position 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  under  good  treatment 
they  will  flower  well. 

Franco-British  Exhibition  :  C.  B.  G.  If  you 
wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Garden  Club 
you  should  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Franco-British  Exhibition,  56,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  :  Lily  Failure.  Your 
crowns  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  have  undoubtedly 
been  killed  by  frost.  The  mould  on  the  roots 
is  the  common  blue  mould  which  may  be 
found  on  all  kinds  of  dead  vegetable  matter. 
It  is  suspected  that  under  favourable  circum- 
stances it  may  become  parasitic,  but  it  is 
hardly  likely  in  this  case. 

Names  of  Fruits:  E.  R.,  Gloucestershire.  The 
Pears  are  1,  Bergamotte  Esperen  ;  2,  Knight's 
Monarch  ;  the  Apple  is  French  Crab. — /.  S.  1, 
Winter  Bon  Chretien  :  2,  Catillac  ;  3,  Too  small 
to  be  identified  ;  4,  Withington  Fillbasket. — 
Barker.  1,  Uvedale's  St.  Germains;  2,  Speci- 
men decayed  ;  3,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  ;  4,  Knight's 
Monarch  ;  5,  Van  Mons.  Leon  Leclerc  ;  6, 
Too  small  to  be  identified. —  Wheeler  &>  Son. 
Franklin's  Golden  Pippin. — F.  T.  1,  Leon 
Leclerc  de  Laval  ;  2,  Nee  Plus  Meuris  ;  3,  Speci- 
men insufficiently  good. — J.  Aclters.  Can  you 
send  us  a  fruit  in  a  state  of  better  preservation  ? 

Names  of  Plants  :  H.R.  1,  Pteris  serrulata  ;  2, 
Pteris  tremula  ;  3,  Adiantum  cuneatum. —  V.  T. 
1 ,  Epidendrumochraceum;  2,Epidendrum  virens; 
3,  Oncidium  cucullatum  ;  4,  Aerides  japonicum. 

Potato  Sir  John  Llewelyn  :  M.  L.  It  is 
probable  that  the  disease  destroyed  the 
haulm  before  the  tubers  were  sufficiently 
ripened  to  possess  good  edible  qualities.  This 
variety  needs  a  long  season  of  growth,  and 
the  tubers  are  not  of  the  best  unless  this  is 
provided.  Get  your  seed  tubers  nicely 
sprouted  before  planting  them,  and  plant 
them  out  early  in  the  season.  Being  a  very 
heavy  cropping  variety,  it  seldom  succeeds 
well  in  heavy  soil,  therefore  plant  the  tubers 
in  light,  sandy  loam  if  this  is  possible. 

Sprayer  :  /.  M  ■  There  are  many  forms  on  the 
market  of  different  delivering  capacity.  It  is 
essential  that  the  liquid  should  be  delivered 
in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  spray  such  as  is 
obtained  from  a  "  Vermorel  "  or  "  Riley  " 
nozzle.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  visit  a 
dealer  in  these  appliances,  and  after  seeing 
them  in  operation  select  the  one  that  com- 
mends itself  for  the  particular  purposes  you 
require  it. 

Communications  Received. — F.  G.  Brewer  {next  week) — 
C.  B.  L. — R.  K.,  Ireland  (we  do  not  perfectly  understand 
vour  question)  —  Agent  General  for  British  Columbia — 
R.  N.-W.  Allan  (with  thanksl-H.E.S.— J.  C.T.—W.W. 
— C.  V.— J.  S.— J.  S.  D.— G.  F.  T.—  Chester  Paxton 
Society— C.  H.  P.— F.  H.— Rev.  C.  B.— G.  W.— R.  S.  ,V  J. 
— C.  S.  &  Co.—  H.  G.  A.— C.  P.  R.— E.  H.  J.-R.  L.  C— 
F.  M  — T.  L.— A  Reader— T.  W.--J.  H.-E.  W.  B.— 
W.  A.  C  — W.  H.  M.—  H.  S.  —  W.  B.  L.  — W.  J.  B.— 
J.  J.  W.-H.  W.-A.  S.  &  S.— Prof.  S.— W.  G.  S.— T.  L.— 
J.W.-J.  T.— F.  A.  E.— E.  E.  W.—  Subscriber—  E.  H.  S. 
—Puzzled— T.S. 
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MOR.EA    IRIDIOIDES    AS    FOUND    IN    S.    AFRICA,    BEING    A     REPRODUCTION     FROM     A      SKETCH 
RECEIVED    FROM    Mr.    J.    MEDLEY    WOOD,    DIRECTOR    OF    THE    NaTAL 

Botanical  Gardens  ;     flowers  natural  size. 
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TOMATO    FORCING. 

1~^HE  cultivation  of  Tomatos  in  the  green- 
house has  assumed  such  extensive  pro- 
portions, both  in  this  country  and  in 
the  United  States,  that  the  following  infor- 
mation from  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Station 
may  be  of  value  to  English  growers.  The 
results  extend  over  12  years,  and  for  spring 
and  early  summer  market  the  Tomato  crop 
has  proved  uniformly  profitable.  At  the 
season  when  Tomatos  can  be  grown  in  the 
greenhouse  to  the  best  advantage,  they  are 
more  remunerative  than  either  Lettuce  or 
Cucumbers  during  the  same  period.  The 
crop,  therefore,  is  one  well  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  those  engaged  in  vegetable  forcing. 
All  the  Tomatos  have  been  grown  on  raised 
benches  with  about  6  inches  of  soil.  For  this 
crop,  benches  have  the  advantage  over  ground 
beds  in  earlier  maturity  of  fruit,  and  as  the 
price  of  Tomatos  is  always  much  higher 
during  the  first  part  of  the  season,  early 
maturity  is  a  great  advantage.  The  average 
yield  has  been  2  lbs.  4  ozs.  per  square 
foot,  or  9  lbs.  per  plant,  the  plants  having 
been  grown  2  feet  apart  each  way.  Thus 
the  yield  of  one  house  with  960  square  feet 


of  bench  space  available  for  Tomatos  was 
2,160  lbs.  The  prices  ranged  from  20  to  5 
cents  per  pound,  but  averaged  12  cents  (6d.). 
Figuring  on  a  basis  of  12  cents  per  pound, 
one  house  gave  a  return  of  259.20  dollars, 
equal  to  about  ^94  for  one  crop  of  Tomatos, 
while  the  average  return  would  be  about  ^"54 
per  house.  In  1904  picking  began  June  10,  a 
little  later  than  usual.  From  June  10  to 
July  8,  2,000  lbs.  of  No.  1  grade  fruit  were 
gathered  and  sold  at  15  cents  per  pound. 
From  July  8  to  July  22,  1,000  lbs.  were  picked 
and  sold  at  12  cents  per  pound.  From  July 
22  to  August  I,  the  product  was  600  lbs.  and 
sold  at  10  cents  per  pound.  Thus  up  to 
August  1,  2,400  feet  of  bench  space  had 
given  an  actual  yield  of  3,600  lbs.  of  Tomatos, 
which  sold  for  480  dollars,  equal  to  ,£100,  re- 
presenting an  income  of  20  cents,  or  iod.,  per 
square  foot. 

Sub-Irrigation  versus  Surface  Watering. 

The  Tomato  requires  an  abundance  of 
water  in  the  soil  for  its  best  development, 
especially  in  greenhouse  culture  when  grown 
as  a  spring  and  summer  crop.  In  these  ex- 
periments it  was  found  that  by  repeated 
watering  on  the  surface,  the  soil,  unless  more 
porous  than  the  average  greenhouse  compost, 
becomes  consolidated  unless  considerable  care 
is  exercised  in  watering;  the  lower  portion 
of  the  bed  will  often  become  quite  dry,  even 
though  the  upper  portion  may  be  thoroughly 
soaked.  This  not  only  results  in  a  check  to 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  but  if  it  occurs 
after  the  fruit  has  become  well  developed  it 
will  often  cause  a  considerable  loss  from  dry 
rot.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  water  is 
allowed  to  rise  by  capillary  attraction,  as  is 
the  case  when  sub-irrigation  is  practised,  the 
soil  is  kept  open  and  porous  and  in  good  con- 
dition for  the  free  access  of  air,  and  it  acts  as 
a  sponge  in  taking  up  and  holding  a  large 
amount  of  water.  Sub-irrigation  not  only 
gives  the  best  growth  of  plants  and  highest 
yield,  but  it  also  serves  as  a  check  to  the 
disease  known  as  dry-  or  tip-rot. 

The  practice  of  mulching  with  strawy 
manure  accomplished  much  the  same  results 
as  sub-irrigation.  It  has  been  found,  bow- 
ever,  more  beneficial  with  surface  watering 
than  with  sub-irrigation.  The  best  results 
were  obtained  by  mulching  as  soon  as  the 
Tomatos  were  planted  in  the  bed,  and  allow- 
ing the  surface  of  the  mulch  to  become  dry 
and  remain  in  that  condition  for  some  time. 
If  the  mulch  is  kept  wet  on  the  surface  from 
the  start,  the  presence  of  the  moisture  seems 
to  bring  about  conditions  which  promote 
disease.  Towards  the  close  of  the  season  the 
mulch  may  be  surface  watered,  and  thus 
wash  some  of  the  fertility  out  of  the  manure 
into  the  soil ;  it  will  thus  be  available  for  the 
crop  when  it  is  most  needed.  Where  the 
water  supply  is  scanty,  a  mulch  should  be 
used  whatever  method  of  watering  is  em- 
ployed, and  it  will  be  found  beneficial  in  all 
cases. 

The  usual  custom  at  the  Ohio  Station  is  to 
set  Tomato  plants  2  feet  apart  each  way. 
For  two  years  experiments  have  been  made 
with  plants  set  12  inches,  iS  inches,  and  24 
inches  apart  each  way.  Those  planted  12 
inches  apart  were  trained  to  one  stem  only. 
The  final  results  showed  that  the  plants  set 
1  foot  apart  each  way  gave  the  highest  yield 
per  square  foot  of  bench  surface,  with  a  loss 


of  nearly  one  ounce  in  average  size  of  fruit. 
The  plants  set  18  inches  apart  and  trained  to 
two  stems  were  second  in  yield,  and  the 
average  size  of  fruit  was  not  affected.  These 
facts  indicate  that  in  planting  2  feet  apart 
each  way,  the  plants  have  not  been  crowded 
as  closely  as  they  might  have  been,  in  order 
to  secure  the  highest  yield  per  square  fuot. 
Different  varieties,  however,  wall  not  always 
behave  quite  alike  in  the  respect  of  yield. 

For  the  spring  crop  of  Tomatos,  it  is  usual 
to  sow  the  seed  in  flats  the  beginning  of 
December.  When  the  plants  are  of  sufficient 
size  for  handling,  they  are  transplanted,  or 
"  pricked  off,"  into  fiats,  setting  them  about 
3  inches  apart  each  way.  As  soon  as  there 
are  any  signs  of  crowding  they  are  again 
transplanted,  but  this  time  into  pots.  Where 
time  is  limited,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
greenhouse  work,  the  plants  can  be  trans- 
planted from  the  flats  into  2i-inch  pots,  and 
later  into  4-inch,  where  they  can  remain  until 
ready  to  be  planted  in  the  beds.  The  aim 
should  be  to  secure  a  good,  strong,  stalky 
plant,  10  to  15  inches  in  height.  At  the  same 
time  Tomato  plants  are  set  in  the  bed,  Let- 
tuce plants  are  set  between  the  Tomato  rows, 
and  as  this  happens  at  the  time  of  year  when 
the  days  are  lengthening,  the  crop  of  Lettuce 
grows  quickly,  and  is  out  of  the  way  before 
the  Tomato  plants  are  of  sufficient  size  to  do 
any  harm  to  the  Lettuce  plants.  But  when 
the  Tomato  plants  are  as  close  as  1  foot  each 
way,  it  will  not  pay  to  grow  a  crop  of  Lettuce 
along  with  them.     /.  /.    Willis,  Harpenden. 


GUNNERA   SCABRA    MAJOR. 

Gunneeas  in  their  larger  forms  are  among 
the  boldest  of  garden  plants,  and  some,  even  of 
those  who  do  not  cultivate  these  species,  may 
carry  with  them  the  recollections  of  many 
glorious  plants  of  the  great  Gunnera  manicata, 
which  forms  almost  a  thicket  of  its  great  leaves, 
each  of  them  sometimes  9  feet  and  more  across. 
Such  plants  are  to  be  seen,  and  in  the  sister 
isle  this  glorious  Gunnera  seems  to  attain  to 
even  finer  dimensions  than  in  Great  Britain 
itself.  The  magnificent  examples  at  Narrow- 
water  Castle,  St.  Anne's,  Clontarf,  and  other 
fine  Irish  gardens,  ever  recur  as  one  thinks  of 
this  great  plant. 

Gunnera  scabra,  if  less  imposing  in  size,  has 
a  greater  ruggedness  of  character  and  a  distinc- 
tive appearance  which  renders  the  two  in  no  sense 
rivals,  but  rather  companions.  The  former  is 
now  pretty  generally  known,  but  there  are  as  yet 
but  few  who  are  acquainted  with  its  variety, 
called  G.  scabra  major,  a  still  bolder  and  more 
massive  plant,  which  originated  in  the  wonder- 
ful nursery  of  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  at  Newry, 
where  I  first  saw  the  original  plant  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  a  variety  which  at  once  appeals  to 
us  as  an  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  form, 
and  as  one  which  has  a  future  before  it  in 
gardens  where  this  Gunnera  is  quite  hardy,  or 
in  those  where  it  can  be  accommodated  with 
some  slight  covering  about  its  crowns  in 
winter.  It  is  all  but  hardy,  even  in  compara- 
tively cold  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
there  is  a  chance  that  some  hard  winter  or  some 
unusually  cold  snap  will  prove  fatal  to  it  unless 
some  protection  is  afforded.  A  little  will 
suffice,  either  in  the  form  of  straw  or  other  loose 
litter,  or  even  ashes  heaped  over  the  crowns, 
until  danger  from  frost  is  past.  One  cannot 
too  strongly  recommend  this  giant  form  of  G. 
scabra  to  admirers  of  such  plants  as  the  bolder 
Gunneras,  which,  after  all,  are  much  superior 
to  the  smaller  and  dwarfer  species  such  as  G. 
magelanica,  a  plant  more  adapted  to  the  rock 
garden.     S.  Arnott. 
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NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


•"Woburn   Experimental  Fruit  Farm.'' 

The  eighth  report  of  this  institution  has  just 
been  issued,  and  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  valuable  information  on  insecticides  and 
fungicides.  The  introduction  to  the  report 
ought  to  be  read  by  everyone  who  is  interestea 
in  these  questions — and  what  gardener  is  not? — 
for  it  may  serve  to  correct  many  erroneous 
notions  about  the  use  and  abuse  of  these  sub- 
stances. The  various  methods  of  emulsifying 
the  mixtures  are  treated  both  from  a  practical 
and  a  theoretical  standpoint ;  and  the  utility, 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  of  really  scien- 
tific investigations  in  these  matters  is  proved 
by  the  discovery  that  the  cost  of  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture may  be  reduced  by  three-fifths  without  in 
any  way  diminishing  its  effectiveness.  The 
Report  forms  one  of  the  most  important  of 
recent  contributions  to  the  literature  of  scien- 
tific and  practical  horticulture. 

The  price  of  the  volume  is  half-a-crown,  and 
a  summary  of  the  results  therein  described  and 
discussed  may  be  obtained  for  threepence  by 
those  who  do  not  desire  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  work. 

f"  Flower  Grouping. 

Books  embellished  with  coloured  pictures  of 
gardens  increase  in  number  unceasingly.  The 
present  work,  with  56  coloured  sketches  by  Miss 
Margaret  Waterfield,  is  the  most  recent  of  this 
attractive  class  of  garden  books.  Miss  Water- 
field  handles  her  brush  and  pencil  in  a  way  that 
has  caused  her,  since  her  book  on  Garden  Colour 
was  published  two  years  ago,  to  be  recognised  as 
at  once  a  dainty  and  a  bold  executant.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  book  she  has  been  to  Scotland 
and  to  Ireland  in  search  of  subject-matter  for 
her  brush,  and  to  the  pictures  painted  in  these 
countries  others  from  the  South  of  England 
are  added,  together  forming  a  sumptuous  col- 
lection. It  would  only  lay  one  open  to  criti- 
cism to  attempt  to  decide  which  of  these 
should  be  regarded  as  the  best,  but  one  may 
at  least  confess,  without  fear  of  reproach,  which 
is  the  most  attractive  to  one  as  an  individual. 
Such  is  "  Campion  and  Pheasant's  Eye,"  Salt- 
wood  ;  "  Tiger  Lilies,"  Camp  Cottage,  Comrie  ; 
"  Crocuses,"  Woodlands,  Cobham  ;  "  Chiono- 
duxa,"  Kew  Gardens;  "  Onopordon  tauricum," 
Nackington,  Canterbury  ;  "  Gunnera,  &c,"  Ash- 
ford,  Co.  Wicklow ;  and  "  Tritomas,"  Dal- 
housie,  Midlothian. 

The  accompanying  letterpress  is  varied  and 
interesting.  Miss  Waterfield  herself  contributes 
many  pages,  and  besides  the  more  technical 
matter,  such  as  articles  on  Crocuses,  Tulips  and 
wild  gardening,  she  has  written  appreciative 
essays  on  Scottish  and  Irish  gardens.  Her 
helpers  are  numerous,  of  whom  the  best  known 
is  E.  V.  B.,  whose  recollections  of  Scottish 
gardens  has  led  her  to  mildly  curse  the  bedding- 
out  system  of  flower  gardening  in  the  belief 
it  still  flourishes  in  her  native  land  !  Miss  F. 
Graham  Stirling,  who  writes  of  Scottish  gar- 
dens, merely  mentions  the  ribbon  border  as  a 
cast-off  fashion,  and  it  is  obvious,  from  the 
remarks  of  others,  that  Pelargoniums  and  such- 
like plants  are  not  now  so  intrusively  apparent 
in  Scotland  as  they  used  to  be. 

The  Hon.  Emily  Lawless,  to  whom  Irish  gar- 
dens are  entrusted  for  review,  is  not  a  whit 
behind    in    garden    patriotism.     She,    like    Miss 

*  Eighth  Report  of  the  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm, 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  and  Spencer  V.  Pickering, 
F.R.S.  1908.  The  Amalgamated  Press,  Ltd.  Price  2s.  6d., 
postage  3d. ;  Summary  only  3d.,  post  free. 

t  Flower  Grouping,  by  Miss  Margaret  Waterfield  :  Messrs. 
Dent  &  Co.,  London,  and  Messrs.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York ;  price  21s. 


Graham  Stirling,  recognises  the  drawbacks 
of  the  climate  of  her  country,  but  she  does 
not  grumble  on  that  account,  rather  she  seems 
to  want  her  readers  to  believe  that  the  climate 
and  the  gardens  are  in  loving  agreement. 

The  other  contributors  include  Miss  Rose  G. 
Kingsley,  who  writes  of  climbers,  and  makes 
the  strange  pronouncement  that  Polygonum 
Baldschuanicum  does  not  flower  till  autumn ! 
Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert  tells  of  the  many 
uncommon  plants  which,  growing  in  the  open 
in  Cornwall,  make  its  gardens  different  from 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  S. 
Arnott  treats  of  Lilies.  Roses  and  water  gar- 
dens employ  the  pen  of  Mr.  Frank  Galsworthy. 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  that  of  Mr.  W.  P. 
Wright.  Miss  Curry  contributes  notes  on  her 
favourite  Daffodils,  Mr.  W.  W.  Richmond 
Powell  on  Eremuri,  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston 
on  annuals  for  Scotland. 

The  work  is  marred  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  incorrect  spelling  of  plant  names.  These 
inaccuracies  are  unusually  numerous,  and  some 
of  the  instances  are  of  a  glaring  character. 

*  "Sweet  Peas  and  their  Cultivation 
for  Home  and  Exhibition." 

A  lady  who  wrote  pleasantly  of  flowers  80 
years  ago  was  bold  enough  to  confess  her  pre- 
ference for  Sweet  Peas  over  all  other  flowers, 
not  excepting  the  Rose.  Many  things  have  hap- 
pened since  then,  and  had  she  known  the  Rose 
as  it  is  represented  in  gardens  to-day,  one  might 
venture  to  harbour  a  doubt  whether  she  would 
have  made  so  sweeping  a  statement.  Still,  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that,  popular  as  is  the  Rose, 
its  popularity  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
Sweet  Pea,  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  can 
admire  both  without  examining  too  closely  the 
place  either  holds  in  our  affections.  The  author, 
in  the  present  small  volume,  recognises  the  im- 
portance of  the  personal  equation  and  of  local 
circumstances,  and  so  lays  down  no  hard- 
and-fast  lines,  though  he  keeps  to  those 
principles  which  lead  to  success.  The  chap- 
ters on  soil-preparation,  seed-sowing,  and 
staking,  are  all  dependable,  and  there 
are  also  valuable  instructive  notes  on 
growing  Sweet  Peas  for  conservatory  decoration, 
and  in  tubs  for  lawns  and  terraces.  There  is  a 
chapter  on  the  raising  of  new  sorts,  and  another 
on  exhibiting.  Diseases,  which  in  general  are 
not  troublesome,  are  passed  in  review,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  how  the  creatures  which  in  a 
garden  are  continually  on  the  watch  for  some- 
thing to  eat  may  be  diminished  in  numbers. 
There  is  a  useful  chapter  on  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  ;  and  here  one  could  have  wished  that  the 
author,  instead  of  merely  naming  and  giving 
the  colour  of  new  varieties,  had  also  given  an 
opinion  regarding  the  merits,  individual  and 
comparative,  of  each.  The  history  of  the  Sweet 
Pea  is  told  in  two  chapters,  one  of  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  Cupids,  while  the  other 
traces  its  progress  from  the  time  the  first  Eng- 
lish seedling  flowered  at  Enfield  in  1701  till  tin 
present  day.  In  the  second  edition,  which  we 
hope  Mr.  Curtis  will  have  to  prepare,  one  or  two 
inaccuracies  will  call  for  correction.  Blue 
Sweet  Peas  were  in  existence  in  1838,  and  much 
earlier,  though  Mrs.  Loudon  notes  them  in  that 
year.  Can  the  author  be  unaware  that  Mr. 
Eckford  was  engaged  fixing  a  sport  identical  to 
Countess  Spencer  at  the  time  the  latter  was  ex- 
hibited, and  that  the  stock  he  distributed  was 
absolutely  true?  We  imagine,  too,  that  the 
author  is  mistaken  in  assuming  that  Mr.  Mal- 
colm uses  wire-netting  on  which  to  train  his 
Peas.  Certainly  in  1906  he  used  stout  Pea- 
trainers.     B. 

*By  Charles  H.  Curtis.  London:  W.  H.  &  L.  Colling- 
ridge.     Price,  Is. 


NEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


THE  JULIANIACE.E  :   A  NEW  FAMILY  OF 
PLANTS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
this  proposed  new  order,  or  family,  is  very 
fully  described  and  illustrated,  and  perhaps  an 
exposition  of  its  general  and  distinctive  charac- 
ters may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Although  it  was  only  last  year  that  the 
Julianiaceae  were  defined,  a  member  of  the 
family  was  described,  so  far  as  imperfect 
material  permitted,  as  long  ago  as  1843,  and 
the  author  suggested  that  it  might  be  the  type 
of  a  new  family. 

So  far  as  at  present  known,  the  genus 
Juliania  consists  of  four  species,  all  Mexican. 
They  are  tortuously  branched,  dioecious, - 
resinous  shrubs  or  small  trees,  having  alternate, 
unequally-pinnate  leaves  of  three  to  eleven  leaf- 
lets, and  very  similar  to  those  of  certain  species 
of  Rhus.  The  flowers  are  small,  green,  and 
the  females  are  easily  overlooked  in  the  pollina- 
tion stage.  Both  male  inflorescence  and  indi- 
vidual male  flowers  are  very  much  like  those 
of  the  common  Oak  ;  but  the  inflorescence  is 
usually  more  branched,  and  longer.  A  single, 
hairy,  thin  perianth,  divided  nearly  to  the  base 
into  five  to  seven  acute  segments,  with  as  many 
stamens  alternating  with  the  segments,  suffi- 
ciently describes  the  male  flowers  (fig.  3).  But' 
the  female  inflorescence  and  flower  require  a 
much  fuller  explanation.  For  purposes  of 
comparison,  the  Sweet  Chestnut  and  Beech  may 
be  brought  in.  In  Juliania,  as  in  the  Chest- 
nut and  Beech,  there  are  from  two  to  four 
flowers  enclosed  in  an  involucre,  the  whole 
having  the  appearance  of  a  single  flower. 
Fig.  4  of  our  illustration  represents  two  such 
inflorescences,  about  four  times  natural  size. 
In  each  involucre  of  Juliania  there  are,  at  least 
in  the  early  stage,  four  flowers  seated  side  by 
side,  not  around  a  central  axis.  Usually  the 
two  central  ones  are  perfectly  developed — some- 
times only  one — and  the  two  lateral  are  imper- 
fectly formed  and  abortive.  One  of  the  in- 
florescences in  fig.  4  has  a  single  protruding, 
trifid  style,  denoting  that  only  one  flower  had 
developed,  though  the  cross  section  of  the  same 
shows  four  bodies.  The  other  inflorescence  in 
fig.  4  shows  two  perfect  styles,  and  the 
longitudinal  section  an  ovule  in  position. 
Fig.  5  is  a  longitudinal  section,  through  a 
young  involucre,  much  more  enlarged,  show- 
ing four  flowers  in  section,  with  one  ovule  in 
each  ovary.  The  styles  of  the  two  central 
flowers  are  cut  off,  whilst  the  two  lateral  ones 
are  undeveloped.  The  length  of  one  of  these 
inflorescences  at  the  stage  represented  is  about 
half  an  inch,  and  as  they  are  clustered  in  the 
axils  of  the  closely-crowded  leaves  at  the  tips 
of  the  branches,  they  are  easily  overlooked. 
But  these  bodies  do  not  consist  entirely  of  in- 
volucre and  flowers ;  only  about  one-fifth  is 
involucre.  This  may  be  understood  from 
figs.  4  and  5,  and  more  easily  perhaps  from 
the  ripe  fruit  of  fig.  7.  The  flattened  part 
below  is  the  peduncle,  not  pedicel,  as  it  was 
inadvertently  termed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  Unlike  the  female  flowers  of  the 
Cupuliferae,  with  which  Juliania  has  been  com- 
pared, the  female  flowers  have  no  floral  enve- 
lope whatever,  the  flower  being  reduced  to  the 
pistil  or  ovule-bearing  organ. 

The  ovule  of  Juliania  is  very  different  from 
any  previously  described,  the  funicle  or  stalk 
being  the  largest  and  most  prominent  part  in 
the  flowering  stage,  when  the  ovule  is  about 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  its  greatest  diameter. 
Fig.  6  represents  one  about  six  times  natural 
size.  The  embryo  or  plantlet  is  formed  in  the 
upper  lobe,  beyond  the  slight  constriction,  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  an  appendaged  funicle, 
which  nearly  all  disappears  during  the  matura- 
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tion  of  the  ovule  into  seed.  Fig.  8  repre- 
sents a  seed,  natural  size,  and  9  an  enlarged 
embryo,  very  much  like  that  of  a  bean.  In 
both,  too,   the  seed   is   exalbuminous. 

The   composite   fruit   is   dry,   and   the  tissues 


of  the  involucre  exceedingly  hard.  Unlike  the 
composite  fruit  of  the  Beech  and  Chestnut, 
it  does  not  split  to  allow  the  seeds  to  escape, 
germination  taking  place  through  its  open  apex. 
Of  the  three   other   species   of  Juliania  two 


are  very  distinct  and  one  very  near  J.  adstringens, 
here  illustrated.  A  Peruvian  member  of  this 
family  formerly  referred  to  Juliania  has  been 
described  as  a  separate  genus  under  the  nams 
of  Orthopterygium.     W.  Sotting  Hemslsy. 


FlG.   42. — JULIANIA    ADSTRINGENS. 

1,  a  seedling,  natural  size;  2,  a  male  inflorescence,  x  2;  3,  a  male  flower,  about  x  10;  4,  two  female  inflorescences,  consisting  of  two  involucres  each  containing  four  more 

or  less  perfect  flowers,  one  sectiooed  to  show  an  ovule  and  the  other  the  number  of  cavities,  about  x  4  ;  5,  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  flowers,  showing  portions  cf 

■two  perfect  and  two  imperfect  ones  with  one  ovule  in  each  ovary,  much  more  enlarged  ;  6,  a  young  ovule,  about  x  6  ;  7,  a  branch  bearing  ripe  fruit,  natural  size  ;  8,  a  seed, 

natural  size  ;  9,  an  embryo,  about  x  V%.    (The  dissections  partly  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions.) 
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USES    OF    THE    MOTOR    IN 
HORTICULTURE. 

(Continued  from  page  85.) 

The  next  matter  for  consideration  is  that 
where  accelerated  delivery  is  necessary,  or  where 
greater  distances  have  to  be  covered. 

If  higher  speeds  are  to  be  attained,  in  order 
to  conform  with  the  Government  regulations 
concerning  heavy  motorcars,  it  is  necessary  that 
rubber  tyres  should  be  fitted  ;  for  although  a 
3-ton  vehicle  fitted  with  steel  tyres  is  allowed  to 
travel  at  eight  miles  per  hour,  as  compared 
to  12  miles  per  hour  with  rubber  tyres,  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  the  saving  in  the  cost 
of  tyre  upkeep  is  more  than  lost  in  general 
damage  consequent  upon  vibration  set  up  by 
steel    tyres. 

There  are  many  makes  of  the  faster  vehicle, 
and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  all 
fitted  with  internal-combustion  engines  to  pro- 
vide the  motive  power.  The  internal-combustion 
engine  necessitates  a  great  deal  of  complicated 
mechanism,  through  which  the  power  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  driving  wheels  ;  and  as  so  many 
varieties  of  transmission  gears  are  employed,  it 
i  impossible  for  anyone  but  the  most  experi- 
enced to  form  an  opinion  as  to  which  vehicle  is 
likely  to  give  the  best  results,  and  even  he  must 
be  well  informed  on  the  past  performances  of 
the  particular  make  he  has  chosen.  Therefore, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  a  vehicle. 
There  are  some  makers  willing  to  contract  for 
the  running  costs  and  upkeep,  and  even  if  this 
is  a  little  more  expensive  to  the  purchaser  than 
doing  it  at  his  own  risk,  it  is  advisable  to  give 
these  firms  the  preference,  for  it  not  only  is  an 
excellent  testimonial  for  the  reliability  of  their 
vehicles,  but  it  will  give  the  inexperienced  time 
to  master  the  detail  of  management,  knowledge 
which  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  would  havo 
to  be  expensively  purchased. 

A  motor  to  carry  from  3  to  4  tons,  com- 
plete with  body,  cannot  be  bought  under  £700, 
and  there  is  very  little  likelihood  of  this  psictt 
being  lowered  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  great  advantages  are  in  the  speed  and 
distance  which  these  vehicles  will  travel  with- 
out inconvenience.  One  hundred  to  120  miles 
per  day  is  not  too  much  to  expect  from  them, 
that  is  if  straight  running,  such  as  dcp6t  to 
depot  work,  is  all  that  they  are  required  to  do. 
The  following  running  costs  are  compiled  from 
actual  results  :  — 

Table  No.  1. 

Annual  running  costs,  for  3  to  4-ton  petrol  van, 

based  on  average  journeys  of  70  miles  per 

day  for  261  working  days. 

Depreciation,  20  per  cent,  on  £700    £140     0     I) 

Petrol,   at  2d.   per  mile  for  18,270 

miles    152     0     0 

Tyres    at    2d.    per   mile   for    18,270 

miles       152     0     II 

Repairs,  dealing,  &c,  10  per  aent. 

oa  £700     70    0     0 

Driver,   52  weeks  at  35* 91     0     U 

Oil,  waste,  light,  &c 7  10     0 

Sundries,    insurance,    &c 25     0     II 

'£637  10     0 


This  is  equivalent  to  8d.  per  road  mile,  or  2d. 
per  ton  milo  if  loaded  both  way3,  or  4d.  per 
ton  mile  loaded  only  one  way. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  five  days  per 
week  are  allowed  for  running,  and  this  leaves 
one  day  per  week  for  cleaning  and  overhauling. 
Although  there  may  be  very  little  to  do  on  some 
occasions,  there  will  always  be  something  that 
will   be  better  for   attention. 

For  100  miles  per  day  the  cost  would  work- 
out at  something  less  than  8d.  per  road  mile, 
that  is  if  the  roads  were  good,  because  the  only 
charges  which  would  increase  appreciably  would 
be  those  for  tyres  and  petrol,  which  increase  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  mileage.  The  cost  of 
tyres   may   not   amount   to   as   much   as   2d.    per 


mile,  but  as  the  tyre  manufacturers  will  guar- 
antee them  at  this  figure,  it  is  as  well  to  be  on 
the  right  side  and  adopt  this  as  the  correct 
amount. 

The  London  motor  omnibuses,  which 
are  of  the  same  design  in  mechanism  as  the 
one  now  being  dealt  with,  cost  to  run  between 
lOd.  and  lid.  per  road  mile,  and  this  includes 
the  wages  and  salaries,  change  drivers,  conduc- 
tors, big  rents  for  premises,  and  many  other 
establishment  charges  which  would  not  apply 
to  a  country  service  and  for  goods  traffic ; 
these  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  anyone 
offering  criticism.  Another  point  is  :  the  con- 
tinual stopping  ana  starting  of  the  motorbus 
throws  abnormal  wear  on  to  the  tyres,  wheels, 
and  every  part  of  the  machinery,  and  this  neces- 
sitates  a  night  staff,  who  are  continually  over- 
hauling the  vehicles,  in  addition  to  the  weekly 
or  fortnightly  thorough  overhaul  which  they 
should  have,  even  though  many  do  not  get  it. 
Now,  granted  that  this  vehicle  will  travel  100 
to  120  miles  in  9  to  10  hours,  since  its  normal 
speed  is  12  miles  per  hour,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  owner  will  have  a  return  load 
of  at  least  3  tons,  then  the  following  results  are 
obtainable: — A  grower  in  the  Midlands  wishing 
to  despatch  his  more  valuable  fruit  or  vegetables 
to  the  London  market,  from  which  he  is  120 
miles  distant,   mav  do  this  at  a  cost  of  exactlv 


the  cost  per  road  mile  will  only  be  6d.,  for  in 
this  case  the  depreciation  may  be  put  down  at 
10  per  cent,  instead  of  20  per  cent.,  and  the 
repair  bill  would  be  hardly  worth  taking  into 
consideration,  and  certainly  not  more  than  a 
good  driver  could  easily  manage.  The  tyre  and 
petrol  account  would  also  be  correspondingly 
reduced,  and  the  £25  allowed  for  sundries,  such 
as  extra  assistance,  might  be  saved. 

The  following  table  should  make  it  clear  what 
the  running  expenses  should  be  to  suit  any  con- 
ditions :  — 

Cost  per  ton     Total  cost  per 
Journey.  per  mile.        ton  for  whole 

journey. 

1.  120     miles'     run,     fully    d.  s.  d. 

loaded     2        or        20     0 

2.  50  miles  loaded  out,  50 
miles  empty  return  jour- 
ney          4  „         1G     8 

3.  50  miles  loaded  out,  50 

miles  2  tons'  return  load     2J-        ,,         111 

4.  35  miles  loaded  out,   35 

miles  empty  return  jour- 
ney          4         ,,        11     7 

5.  35  miles   loaded   out,   35 

miles  2  tons'  return  load     2J        ,,  7     7 

0.  15  miles  loaded  out,  15 
miles  empty  return  jour- 
ney          3  „  3     9 

7.    15   miles  loaded   out,   15 

mile:  2  tons'  return  load     2  ,,  2     6 


•1G.   43. — LIGHT    DELIVERY-VAN,    BUILT    BY    T.     BLANCH,    CHELSEA,   TO    CARRY    15    CWT. 


£1  psr  ton.  If  the  motor  left  tho  Birmingham 
district  at  5  p.m.,  it  would  arrive  at  Covent 
Garden  by  3  a.m.  the  next  morning — in  time 
for  the  earliest  sales.  The  fruit  would  be 
fresher,  and,  having  had  fewer  handlings,  would 
be  less  liable  to  be  bruised  than  by  rail.  The 
idea  that  a  motor  has  excessive  vibration  is  en- 
tirely wrong,  more  especially  when  the  vehicle 
is  loaded.  The  most  delicate  articles  may  be 
carried   with  perfect   safety. 

On  such  a  lengthy  journey  as  this  it  would 
be  imperative  to  obtain  return  loads,  and  if  the 
market  gardener  has  nothing  among  his  own  re- 
quirements that  would  pay  him  to  bring  by 
road,  by  advertising,  the  necessary  return  load 
would  soon  be  found.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
traffic  between  London  and  Birmingham  at  rates 
between  25s.  and  30s.  per  ton.  Of  course,  this 
journey  would  occupy  two  days  out  and  home. 

For  a  single  journey  of  50  miles  out  loaded 
with  4  tons,  and  home  with  2  tons,  the  cost 
would  be  lis.  Id.  per  ton  or  lCs.  8s.  if  returning 
empty. 

Every  endeavour  must  be  made  to  keep  the 
mileage  up  to  350  per  week,  that  is  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained,  but  should  the  con- 
ditions warrant  it,  on  a  mileage  of  ISO  per  week 


It  should  be  a  simple  matter  from  the  above 
statistics  to  arrive  at  the  cost  per  ton  for  any 
load  for  any  distance,  and  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant point  to  the  owner. 

Manufacturers  invariably  give  the  cost  per  ton 
mile,  assuming  the  vehicle  is  loaded  throughout 
the  entire  journey — this  is  very  misleading,  and 
might  lead  to  serious  miscalculation,  especially 
to  those  who,  having  delivered  their  load,  have 
nothing  to  bring  back.  Hugh  Miller,  C.E.,  M.E. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE    LEAF    CURL    OF    THE 
PEACH    AND    NECTARINE. 

The  supposed  origin  of  this  malady  and  the 
numerous  remedies  for  the  same  have  often  been 
related,  but  the  cure,  apart  from  cultivation 
under  glass,  has  not,  in  my  experience,  yet  been 
discovered.  In  attempting  to  explain  the  cause 
of  this  annual  visitant,  I  make  no  pretence  of 
knowing  its  name  or  origin  ;  or  whether  it  exists 
summer  and  winter,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  at  the 
expense  of  the  trees;  or  if,  like  the  cuckoo,  it  is 
only  a  summer  visitor.  My  experience  during 
the  past  15  years  alone  has  given  me  some  little 
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knowledge  of  the  injury  it  causes  to  the  trees,  for 
during  that  period  it  has  been  an  annual  malady 
of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  at  Lockinge.     What 
with  the  making  and   planting  of  new   borders, 
the    application   of    supposed    preventives    and 
cures  to  the  roots,  branches,  and  foliage,  every- 
thing has  been  tried,  but  with  little  or  no  effects. 
When  looking  at  the  small,  sickly  green  leaves, 
one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  seat  of  mischief 
is  to  be  found  at  the  roots  ;  but  having  on  many 
occasions  examined  the  roots  of  the  trees  worst 
affected   and   found   them   in   good   condition,   I 
have     dismissed     that     belief     from     my    mind. 
During  the  spring  of  1906,   when   I  expected  to 
find  "  curl  "  as  usual,  there  were  slight  frosts  at 
Lockinge  ;  lamps  were  kept  burning  by  night  and 
sometimes  by  day  under  a  two-fold  covering  of 
warm  netting,  raising  the  temperature  by  6U  to 
10°,    and   in   spite   of   this   precaution   leaf   curl 
was   as  bad   as  in   any  year   in   my   experience, 
the  puckering   and  crumpling  of   the   thickened 
leaves  being  excessive.     As  in  previous  attacks, 
every    affected    leaf   was    removed    and   burned, 
which  almost  meant  the  stripping  of  the  trees. 
My    object    was    the    destruction    of    what    is 
described    as    the     spore-bearing    parts   of    the 
malady,  and  the  trees  were  encouraged  to  make 
a   second   growth.      This    was   very    feeble,    and 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  the}    ap]  eared  to  be  in 
a    very  poor  plight,  as  was  in- 
dicated   by   the    small    number 
of   fruits  on   a    wall    200     re  t 
long  and   10  to  15  feet  high, 
namely,  two  dozen,  and  these 
inferior — an   exceedingly    \  o  u 
return     for     the     labour 
other  expenditure.     The  culti- 
vation  of    Peach    and    Ne  I  i- 
line  trees  growing  in  th 
trict  on  open  walls  is  a  hazar- 
dous undertaking.     In  the  lit 
part  of  the  summer  of  1900  it 
was  determined  to  cover   this 
wall   with   a   glasshouse,    an  '. 
the    planting    of    young     and 
vigorous  trees  had  to  be  con- 
sidered.     I   was   urged   to   re- 
plant the  entire  extent  of  the 
wall,    but    knowing    the    good 
conditions  of  the  roots  of  the 
trees,    I   determined   to   afford 
them     a     chance.       With     the 
exception     of     two     trees     it 
was    necessary    to    replace,    a 
glass  structure  7  feet  wide  was 
placed    over    all   just    as   they 
stood.      The    trees    were    well 
cleaned,  as  usual,  and  as  the 
flowering      time      approached, 
everyone    was    anxious    as    to 
what     would     happen.       The 
leaves     as    fast    as    they    de- 
veloped   were    individually    examined    day    by 
day,   but   the   dreaded   curl   which   for  15  years 
had   made  such  havoc   with   the   trees  failed  to 
appear — not    one    being    affected  ;    the    growth 
and  colour  of  the  young  wood  and  the  foliage 
were  very  satisfactory,  and  the  crops  of  Peaches 
and    Nectarines   equal   to   the   best   I   had   ever 
observed.       The  structure  is  unheated,  and  the 
fruits  commence  to  ripen   about  the  middle  of 
the  month  of  July,   finishing  the  first  week  in 
November.     The     varieties     are    Hale's    Early, 
Dymond,  Crimson    Galande,  Condor,  Bellegarde, 
Princess    of     Wales,     Sea    Eagle,    Walburton's 
Admirable,    and   Late  Admirable   Peaches,   and 
Cardinal.   Early  Rivers,   and  Lord  Napier  Nec- 
tarines.    This     scourge     of     the     Peach     when 
cultivated   in   the   open,   causes   me   no   anxiety 
now,    and   the   trees    present   a   healthy   appear- 
ance.    The   conclusion   to   be   drawn   from  this 
satisfactory  state  of  things— seeing   that   Teaches 
of  fine  quality  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  kind 
of  fruit  and  are  in  use  for  at  least  six  months  of 
the  year— is  that,  in  this  part  of  Berkshire,  the 
cheapest,    most    simple,     and   perfect     cure    for 


Peach  blister  and  leaf  curl  is  to  plant  the  trees 
under  glass. 

"Medela,"  a  recently-discovered  preventive 
recommended  by  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  I  have 
not  as  vet  tried,  but  I  trust  it  will  prove  an 
efficient  remedy  for  this  destructive  malady. 
Wm.    Fyje,    Lockings   Gardens,    Wantage. 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


LOCAL  PLUMS:  THE  SYSTON  AND 
PERSI1C.RE. 
Considerable  interest  attaches  to  these  two 
Plums,  as  both  are  well  known  in  their  respec- 
tive districts.  They  are  readily  increased  from 
suckers,  and  they  are  especially  prolific.  Some 
time  ago  when  the  late  Mr.  Angus  (formerly 
fruit  foreman  at  Chiswick  under  Mr.  Barron) 
was  a  resident  in  Leicester,  I  devoted  several 
visits  to  an  investigation  of  the  fruits  grown  in 
the  district  around  that  town,  including  Syston  ; 
and  the  Plum,  which  is  a  favourite  there,  came 
in  for  examination.  The  result  was  that  we 
decided  it  was  quite  distinct  from  its  nearest 
relative,  th     I  s,  or  Mrs.  Gisborne.     The 


blossoms  freely.  The  Pershore  Egg  Plum  is 
quite  distinct,  not  so  dark  in  colour,  nor  has 
it  the  same  habit  of  growth  ;  it  is  also  very 
inferior  in  quality  and  slightly  different  in 
shape,  being  rather  more  pointed  oval." 

Mr.  J.  Lansdell,  now  of  Worcester,  but  for- 
merly a  resident  in  Syston  and  a  very  keen 
observer,  also  obliges  me  with  the  following  re- 
marks :  "  The  Syston  Plum  is  distinct  from  the 
Pershore,  but  it  is  very  like  Gisborne's,  though 
the  fruit  is  much  larger  and  better  flavoured.  It 
is  a  good  grower  and  bears  freely ;  it  is  also 
readily  increased  by  suckers,  which  come  into 
bearing  nearly  as  early  as  the  Pershore.  The 
blossoms  are  not  protected  by  the  young  foliage 
as  those  of  the  latter  are,  so  they  do  not  escape 
the  spring  frosts  so  well ;  and  that,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  is  the  only  cause  of  the  trees  not  bear- 
ing so  regularly.  The  fruit  is  rather  larger  than 
Gisborne's,  greenish-yellow  when  ripe,  with  a 
goodly  number  of  crimson  spots ;  it  is  very 
juicy,  fairly  rich  in  flavour,  and  a  free-stone.  It 
can  be  used  for  cooking  when  green,  but  is  not 
so  early  as  the  Pershore.  There  are  some  varie- 
ties larger  in  size  and  of  better  flavour  than 
others." 

It  may  be  added  that  the  late  Dr.  Hogg's 
description  of  Gisborne's  included  the  following 


Fig.  44.— 


SSRS.    W.   j.    LOBJOIT    AND    SON'S    "WELLINGTON"    STEAM    TRACTOR,    WITH    LOADED    TRAILER, 
BOUND    FOR    COVENT   GARDEN    MARKET. 


subject  was  brought  to  my  notice  again  recently, 
and  as  I  could  not  place  my  hand  on  my  original 
notes,  I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  local 
reliable  evidence  concerning  the  Syston  Plum. 
Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons, 
writes  as  follows  :  "  The  Syston  Plum  we  have 
known  for  many  years.  It  is  commonly  called, 
in  this  locality,  the  '  Syston  native.'  In  many 
orchards  in  that  village,  which  is  five  miles  from 
Leicester,  thousands  of  suckers  can  be  dug  out 
of  the  plantations  and  reared  into  trees  which 
fruit  the  same  as  the  parents.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  on  its  own  roots  for  many  years.  The  tree 
is  rather  a  strong  grower,  with  dark  green 
leaves  ;  the  fruit  is  egg-shaped,  with  a  thin  skin 
of  a  deep  rich  yellow  colour  slightly  spotted  with 
crimson.  The  quality  of  the  flesh  is  excellent, 
sweet,  and  juicy.  We  believe  it  has  also  been 
grown  in  some  parts  of  the  country  as  Mrs. 
Gisborne,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  propagated  in 
the  usual  way,  being  budded  on  Plum  stocks.  It 
is  a  rather  uncertain  bearer ;  in  some  seasons 
the  trees  break  down  with  the  crop,  and  several 
years  may  pass  without  any  fruits.  We  con- 
sider   it    is     tender    in     the    bloom,    though   it 


remark :  "  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  coarse-grained 
and  not  very  juicy,  briskly  acid  with  a  slight 
sweetness,  and  separating  from  the  stone."  The 
two  letters  here  given  and  the  above  note  con- 
firm my  former  opinion  that  the  Syston  is  really 
a  distinct  Plum  and  well  worthy  of  being  tried 
in  other  districts,  but  at  present  it  appears  in 
few  trade  lists. 

The  Pershore  is  widely  known,  and  though 
an  inferior  Plum  for  ordinary  purposes,  is 
valued  by  jam  makers,  and  owing  to  its  wonder- 
ful cropping  it  has  long  proved  of  substantial 
value  to  Worcestershire  growers.  Whether  it 
originated  in  Pershore  or  not  the  most  careful 
enquiries  have  failed  to  ascertain,  though  it 
probably  was  a  chance  seedling  which,  being 
found  to  be  easy  of  increase,  rapidly  spread 
over  the  whole  county  and  gained  the  name  of 
the  "  Worcestershire  Weed."  The  Greengage 
Plum,  which  is  extensively  grown  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  Cambridgeshire,  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  true  Greengage,  and  affords  another  example 
of  a  local  variety  increased  by  suckers,  and 
largely  employed  for  commercial  purposes.  /?. 
Lewis  Castle. 
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AMERICAN    NOTES. 


LARGE  ROSE  HOUSES. 

Though  it  sounds  like  treason  to  say  anything 
against  large  glasshouses,  practical  growers  are 
not  all  in  accord  with  the  builders  of  this  class 
of  structure.  A  span-roofed  house  50  feet  wide 
and  some  hundreds  of  feet  long  must  of  neces- 
sity be  high  at  the  ridge,  and  when  to  this  are 
added  low,  solid  beds  instead  of  the  old-time 
benches,  3  feet  or  more  in  height,  the  young 
Roses,  when  planted,  are  a  long  way  from  the 
glass,  and  do  not  start  as  freely  as  under  the 
older  system.  Whether  this  late  start  is  made  up 
for  by  the  use  of  grafted  stock  and  ease  of  work- 
ing wide  houses  remains  to  be  seen,  but  more 
than  one  large  grower,  once  partly  converted  to 
the  large  house  theory,  will,  in  the  proposed  ad- 
ditions this  year,  return  to  the  more  moderate 
size.  Leaving  the  question  of  height,  extreme 
length  has  its  disadvantages  independently  of 
the  difficulty  of  handling  stock.  In  a  Rose- 
house  known  to  the  writer,  800  feet  long,  there 
is  one  part  where,  directly  air  is  put  on,  a 
kind  of  independent  circuit  is  set  up,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  by  the  behaviour  of  the  plants  there 
that  they  do  not  relish  the  conditions.  Green 
fly  and  mildew  always  attack  at  this  point,  and 
it  is  thus  a  kind  of  safety  valve  for  the  section 
men.  In  a  house  of  moderate  length  these  in- 
dependent currents  are  broken  up  by  partitions 
or  otherwise,  and,  though  this  idea  may  seem 
far-fetched,  there  is  more  in  it  than  at  first 
appears. 

FLOWERS   AT  FUNERALS. 

Many  of  the  wreaths  and  floral  designs  used 
at  funerals  are  very  striking  and  original,  our 
best  florists  having  very  bold  and  effective 
methods.  We  recently  noted  a  fine  piece  of 
work  at  one  of  the  cemeteries.  It  was  a  wreath 
about  4  feet  across,  the  groundwork  composed  of 
Leucothoe  sprays,  and  at  the  top  a  high  purple 
bow  of  ribbon,  flanked  with  immense  bunches 
of  double  Violets  and  five  plants  of  Cocos  Wed- 
delliana.  Palls  or  blankets  of  Violets  or  mauve 
Orchids  are  also  in  favour;  one  sent  out  this 
week  consisted  of  40,000  Marie  Louisa  Violets 
closely  wired  on  Asparagus  plumosus.  Much  of 
the  set  design  work  is  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber and  cost  of  flowers  used  rather  than  for 
beauty  or  grace,  but  there  are  notable  exceptions 
even  here. 

AMERICAN  CARNATION  SOCIETY. 

In  his  address  to  the  members  of  the  American 
Carnation  Society  at  Washington,  on  January 
28-30,  Mr.  Fred  H.  Lemon,  the  society's  Presi- 
dent, proposed  giving  substantial  prizes  at  the 
next  meeting  for  Carnations  in  pots.  Although 
so  popular  for  cut  flowers,  these  plants  are  very 
little  grown  in  pots  in  America,  and  the  proposal 
is  a  good  one.  President  Lemon's  ideas  as  to 
the  exchange  of  new  or  improved  varieties 
between  English  and  American  raisers,  with  a 
view  of  trying  them  out  under  the  conditions 
existing  in  both  countries,  are  also  excellent. 
He  warned  commercial  growers  that  the  awards 
of  the  society  are  not  to  be  considered  evidence 
of  reliability  for  commercial  culture,  but  only 
reflect  the  judges'  opinions  of  the  flowers  as 
shown  ;  to  know  the  capabilities  of  a  variety  as 
a  commercial  Carnation  one  must  grow  it  or  see 
it  growing.  There  are  other  points  in  a  good 
market  variety  besides  colour,  size,  and  stem, 
as  many  growers  who  have  purchased  novelties 
on  the  strength  of  the  showing  they  make  at 
exhibitions  have  found  to  their  cost. 

"  Croppers." — In  reading  of  American  varie- 
ties as  "  croppers,"  English  growers  may  be  led 
to  think  the  term  eulogistic,  but  it  is  the  re- 
verse. In  the  quaint  phraseology  of  the  market 
growers,  "  cropper "  is  used  to  designate  a 
variety  that  produces  a  crop  of  flowers  and  then 
"  lets  up  " — does  not  flower  continuously,  and 
is  therefore  not  to  be  depended  on.     //.  R.  P. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  to  Major  G.  L. 
Holford,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 
Masdevallias. — The  species  M.  Veitchiana,  M. 
ignea,  M.  Lindenii,  M.  Harryana,  and  their 
varieties  are  amongst  the  showiest  of  this  genus 
which  flower  during  the  spring  months.  Since 
these  plants  completed  their  last  season's 
growth  they  have  been  kept  moderately  dry  at 
the  roots,  but  now  that  renewed  activity  is  ap- 
parent they  will  require  more  moisture,  both 
at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  At  this 
stage  any  plants  that  require  re-potting  or  top- 
dressing  may  be  given  attention.  If  large  speci- 
mens are  desired,  root-bound  plants  should  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots,  with  as  little  root  dis- 
turbance as  possible,  while  healthy  plants  that 
only  require  new  surface  material  should  have 
the  old  surface  compost  carefully  picked  out 
and  replaced  with  new.  When  large  specimens 
become  bare  in  the  centre  they  should  be  shaken 
out  and  broken  up,  and  after  cutting  away  all 
old  growth  and  dead  roots  the  pieces  should  be 
placed  in  pots  just  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate them  for  one  season.  Pots  or  pans 
should  be  used  as  receptables  for  this  section, 
and  they  should  be  filled  two-thirds  of 
their  depth  with  rough  drainage  material. 
It  is  essential  that  the  rooting  medium 
be  rough  and  open  in  character,  as  these 
plants  dislike  a  close  or  water-logged  compost. 
A  mixture  of  good  fibrous  peat,  or  Osmunda 
fibre,  two-thirds,  and  clean  chopped  sphagnum- 
moss  one-third,  with  a  liberal  addition  of 
crushed  crocks  and  coarse  silver  sand,  is  the  best 
potting  compost.  The  compost  should  be  made 
moderately  firm,  and  the  base  of  the  plants 
kept  a  little  below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  For  some 
time  after  root  disturbance,  water  must  ibe 
afforded  with  extra  care.  An  occasional  sprink- 
ling with  a  fine-rose  can  will  suffice  to  keep  the 
compost  moist,  and  if  on  fine  days  the  foliage 
is  lightly  sprayed  over,  and  the  plants  kept 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  roots  will  soon 
be  seen  to  extend  freely  into  the  new  ma- 
terial. It  is  not  often  that  a  compartment 
is  given  up  entirely  to  these  plants,  and  the 
best  has  to  be  done  with  them  in  company 
with  the  Odontoglossums  and  the  usual  occu- 
pants of  the  cool  house,  but  when  a  special 
structure  is  devoted  to  them  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
much  more  satisfactory,  as  the  requisite  shade 
and  moisture,  so  necessary  for  them,  may  be 
the  more  easily  afforded. 

The  ( 'himara  section  of  Masdevallias. — Mem- 
bers of  this  interesting  group  may  also  be  over- 
hauled, affording  new  rooting  material  to  such 
plants  as  require  it.  Teak-wood  baskets  are 
the  best  receptacles  for  this  section,  and  they 
should  be  suspended  from  the  roof  rafters. 
W7hilst  a  similar  rooting  medium  to  that  ad- 
vised above  may  be  employed  for  these  plants, 
no  drainage  must  be  used,  owing  to  the  flower- 
spikes  being  produced  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion through  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  baskets. 
Plants  of  this  section  are  much  more 
satisfactory  if  accommodated  with  a  little 
higher  atmospheric  temperature  than  the 
other  species,  and  especially  during  the 
winter  months.  They  are  liable  to  attacks 
of  red  spider,  therefore  syringe  the  under- 
sides of  the  foliage  whenever  the  weather  is 
favourable.  Other  insect  pests  that  attack  all 
Masdevallias  are  scale  and  thrips.  The  former 
may  be  got  rid  of  by  sponging,  but  the  latter 
often  prove  more  troublesome,  especially  the 
little  yellow  variety  that  attacks  the  flowers, 
quite  ruining  their  appearance,  and  rendering  a 
whole  season's  work  futile  if  not  kept  in  check. 


PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

By  James  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks  and 

Open  Spaces  in  the  City  of  Glasgow. 
Position  for  trees. — Continuing  our  considera- 
tion of  playgrounds,  if  the  space  is  of  the 
type  commonly  met  with,  that  is  with  a  frontage 
to  the  street  and  the  only  one  open,  it  may  be 
possible  to  plant  a  few  trees  near  the  front  line. 
Special  care  must  be  made  to  provide  these 
with  the  most  suitable  soil,  and  only  those 
species  of  tree  should  be  selected  that  are  most 
likely  to  thrive  and  grow  to  a  sufficient  size  to 
create  a  sense  of  interest.  Each  tree  must  be 
provided  with  a  strong  and  simple  iron  guard 
for  protection  against  the  small  boy,  whose 
hereditary  instinct  for  climbing  is  sufficiently 
well   known. 


Gymnastics. — When  the  area  is  sufficient  to- 
admit  of  the  erection  of  a  set  of  gymnastic  ap- 
pliances the  case  requires  greater  consideration. 
Assuming  that  the  site  is  similar  in  circum- 
stances to  the  small  one  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  an  arrangement  which  has  been 
found  satisfactory  is  to  have  one  side  for  girls 
and  the  other  for  boys,  so  that  the  appliances 
best  suited  for  each  sex  can  be  better  arranged 
in  regard  to  space.  As  there  must  be  a  care- 
taker in  charge  of  such  a  place,  his  box  or  shel- 
ter should  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  divid- 
ing line,  so  that  he  may  have  full  observation 
of  what  is  going  on,  although  when  the  yard  is 
fully  utilised  by  the  children  he  will  require  to 
move  about  amongst  them  to  prevent  the 
stronger  monopolising  the  swings,  &c,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  younger  and  weaker  children. 
There  ought  in  these  places  to  be  a  double  shel- 
ter with  sanitary  conveniences.  A  good  plan 
is  to  build  one  block,  with  the  caretaker's  room 
in  the  centre.  Great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  selecting  the  gymnastic  appliances.  When 
they  were  first  started  in  Glasgow  nearly  every 
form  in  use  was  erected,  but  a  series  of  acci- 
dents soon  showed  us  which  forms  to  avoid.  The 
first  to  be  discarded  was  the  "see-saw."  These 
— though  fitted  with  recoil  springs  and  india- 
rubber  pads  which  mischievous  boys  cut  or 
stole — were  more  productive  of  accident  than 
any  of  the  other  appliances.  The  higher  paral- 
lel bars  and  ladders  followed  next.  So  now 
the  general  equipment  consists  of  swings  in 
three  sizes  set  in  pairs,  and  the  "  giant's 
stride"  or  roundabout  swings.  For  boys  the 
"vaulting  horse"  and  lower  parallel  bars  and 
ladders  are  added.  Under  an  attentive  care- 
taker,   accidents    rarely   occur   now. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Potato  sets  for  planting. — Very  much  depends 
on  the  manner  these  are  treated  preparatory  to 
planting ;  they  need  every  care  that  can  be  given 
them.  If  the  tubers  are  placed  together  in  heaps 
and  are  allowed  to  grow  and  produce  sprouts 
that  eventually  get  broken  or  rubbed  off,  much  of 
their  vitality  and  staying  powers  are  thereby 
wasted.  Sets  of  a  medium  size  should  be  selected 
and  arranged  on  trays  or  shelves,  in  the  lightest 
position  available,  in  a  well-ventilated  but 
f  i  nst-proof  structure.  Everything  should  be 
done  to  encourage  a  slow  development  of 
sturdy  sprouts.  The  necessity  for  obtaining 
a  change  of  "seed"  cannot  be  too  strongly  re- 
commended, as  the  results  will  unquestionably 
repay  either  the  large  or  small  grower.  My 
experience  has  long  since  taught  me  that  Irish 
or  Scotch-grown  tubers  are  to  be  preferred  to 
any  others.  Continue  to  plant  early  varieties 
in  pits  and  frames,  and  attend  to  those  already 
in  an  advanced  condition  of  growth  by 
adding  sufficient  fresh  compost  to  provide  the 
new  tubers  with  an  ample  covering,  carrying  out 
the  work  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day. 

Peas. — In  warm  localities,  and  on  light  soils, 
seeds  of  early  varieties  may  be  sown  on  south 
borders.  Do  not  drop  the  seeds  in  the  drill  in 
a  haphazard  fashion,  but  place  each  seed  at 
regular  distances  from  each  other  and  about  as 
thick  again  as  it  is  intended  for  the  plants  to  be 
cultivated,  thinning  them  to  the  required  dis- 
tance when  the  young  plants  have  become  about 
2  inches  in  height.  A  common  mistake  with 
many  gardeners  is  that  of  growing  Peas 
too  thickly,  both  between  the  rows  and  the 
plants.  In  cold  districts,  or  in  gardens  where 
the  soil  is  wet  and  retentive,  it  is  much  the 
better  practice  to  sow  the  seed  in  boxes  of  me- 
dium depth,  and  to  raise  the  plants  under  glass 
in  an  atmospheric  temperature  similar  to  that 
of  a  greenhouse,  hardening  them  off  for  planting 
out  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  I  have 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  by  this  system 
the  results  are  far  more  satisfactory,  and  much 
annoyance  is  saved  by  having  the  plants  under 
close  control  when  quite  young.  Very  early- 
sown  Peas  now  growing  in  pots  will  need  to 
have  all  the  air  possible.  These  should  be  grown 
quite  cool  and  in  a  position  exposed  fully  to  the 
sunlight. 

Broad  Beans  may  now  be  sown  in  the  open  in 
double  lines  drawn  at  4  feet  apart,  or  plants  may 
be  raised  under  glass  in  boxes  in  the  same  way 
as  Peas.     The  latter  plan  I  strongly  rerommend, 
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as  the  plants  when  transplanted  come  into  bear- 
ing much  earlier  than  those  sown  in  their  per- 
manent quarters.  Plants  growing  in  large  pots 
should  be  placed  on  shelves  near  the  glass,  and 
be  given  a  top-dressing  when  they  are  3  inches 
in  height. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — If  these  are  produced 
under  glass  quite  early  in  the  season  they  are 
much  appreciated,  being  grown  quickly  in  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  the  Marrows  are  of  far 
better  quality  than  :hose  produced  in  the  open 
during  the  summer.  Seeds  may  be  sown  at  the 
present  time  singly  in  small  60-pots,  and  raised 
in  a  heat  of  55°  to  60°.  Pot  them  on  when 
required,  and  either  plant  them  out  on  mild  hot- 
beds under  portable  frames  or  in  large  pots  or 
boxes,  and  train  the  growths  up  the  roof  of  an 
intermediate  house.  Good  fruits  may  then  be 
expected  early  in  May.  Moore's  Cream,  Pen-y- 
byd,  Sutton's  Perfection,  and  Prince  Albert  are 
all  suitable  varieties  for  this  kind  of  treatment. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lint,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq  , 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

Coditzums  (Crotons). — Cuttings  of  good  clean 
growths  should  now  be  taken  and  inserted  in  a 
mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand  in  equal  parts, 
each  cutting  being,  together  with  its  leaves, 
fastened  to  a  small  stake  at  the  same  time.  The 
soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  round  the  cut- 
ting ;  the  pots  placed  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat, 
daily  attention  being  given  to  make  sure 
that  the  cuttings  do  not  suffer  from  lack  of 
moisture.  Such  of  the  plants  as  have  been  cut 
up  to  provide  an  increase  of  stock,  if  required 
for  further  use,  should  not  be  repotted  along 
with  the  general  stock  of  stove  plants,  but  be 
kept  in  a  sunny  position  until  growth  has  freely 
started.  They  should  then  be  shaken  out  of  the 
soil  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  roots  re- 
duced in  quantity  before  repotting  the  plants. 
Treated  in  this  manner  they  make  splendid  speci- 
mens, well  furnished  with  foliage  down  to  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
afford  too  much  water  at  the  root  after  repot- 
ting, but  to  syringe  them  overhead  daily  in 
bright  weather  and  to  keep  up  a  temperature  of 
70°  at  night. 

Dipladenias,  now  starting  to  grow,  should  be 
repotted  in  a  mixture  consisting  of  peat  three- 
quarters,  and  light  loam  one-quarter,  with  a  few 
small  pieces  of  charcoal  and  silver  sand  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  make  the  soil  porous.  Let  the 
soil  be  made  firm  and  compact,  and  do  not  use 
too  large  a  pot,  but  one  that  is  an  inch  larger  all 
round  than  the  old  ball.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  in  any  way  to  damage  the  tubers,  and  to 
apply  water  very  sparingly  for  several  weeks 
after  the  repotting.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
growing  these  plants  if  care  is  taken  to  keep 
them  free  from  mealy  bug.  The  best 
mode  of  training  a  plant  of  Dipladenia  is 
to  fix  single  strings  at  6  inches  apart 
under  the  roof  of  the  stove  and  fasten  one 
shoot  to  a  string.  Then  if  required  for  exhibi- 
tion, place  a  balloon  trellis  in  the  pot  and  cut 
each  string  with  its  shoot  attached  and  twine 
round  the  balloon.  Dipladenias  should  be 
grown  in  full  exposure  to  sunshine,  and  afforded 
a  night  temperature  of  not  less  than  70°. 

Gloxinias. — As  soon  as  any  of  the  tubers  show 
signs  of  a  renewal  of  growth  they  should  be 
shaken  clean  out  of  the  spent  soil  and  be  re- 
potted in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  peat,  and 
sand,  taking  care  to  provide  good  drainage  in 
the  pots,  because  Gloxinias  require  much  water 
while  in  active  growth.  Water  should,  how- 
ever, be  very  sparingly  applied  at  first,  a  syring- 
ing of  the  plants  overhead  sufficing  till  leaf 
and  root  growth  becomes  active.  Place  the 
pots  where  they  will  obtain  plenty  of  sunlight, 
with  a  night  temperature  about  65°. 

Allamandas. — These  plants  should  be  cut  back 
so  as  to  make  room  for  the  season's  fresh  growth 
and  be  repotted.  The  plants  will  be  benefited 
by  being  shaken  out  of  the  spent  soil,  and  th<3 
ball  of  roots  reduced  in  size.  Allamandas  being 
gross  feeding  plants,  a  few  crushed  bones,  to- 
gether with  small  lumps  of  charcoal,  may  be 
mixed  in  the  compost  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and 
sand.  If  an  Allamanda  plant  is  of  large  size, 
the  root  mass  should  be  soaked  in  tepid  water 
for  an  hour  after  repotting,  and  water  be  with- 
held  until   growth   has   made   some    progress. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomrer,  Gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

Pineapples. — The  plants  raised  from  Queen 
suckers  potted  up  at  the  end  of  the  last  sum- 
mer being  now  well  rooted,  may  be  put  into 
their  fruiting  pots  1  foot  in  diameter.  Impor- 
tant details  to  be  observed  in  potting  are  to  drain 
the  pots  thoroughly,  and  to  see  that  the  balls  of 
soil  and  root  masses  are  moist ;  to  pull  away  the 
small  leaves  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  free  the 
dormant  roots  of  the  plants  before  they  are 
turned  out  of  their  pots;  to  make  the  compost 
firm  by  the  aid  of  a  rammer,  and  to  place  the 
plants  deep  enough  in  their  pots  to  admit  of 
the  surface  being  covered  with  the  new  soil 
2  inches  deep.  I  make  use  of  turfy  loam  that 
has  been  stacked  for  some  months.  It  is  by 
no  means  first  rate,  but  poor  and  light,  and 
after  pulling  it  in  pieces  of  a  suitable  size  and 
shaking  the  fine  particles  out  of  it,  I  add  dry 
soot  and  an  artificial  vine  manure  at  the  rate 
of  a  7-inch  pot  full  of  each  to  a  wheel-barrow 
load  of  the  loam.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
potted,  they  are  plunged  at  2  feet  apart  in  a 
bed  having  a  heat  of  about  85°.  The  beds 
here  are  formed  of  leaf-soil  that  has  not  been 
changed — though  added  to — for  many  years,  the 
heat  being  derived  from  hot-water  pipes  be- 
neath. Until  the  days  lengthen  considerably, 
the  temperature  of  the  house  at  night  ranges 
from  C0°  to  65°,  with  the  usual  increase  by 
day. 

Pineapple  suckers. — As  the  suckers  upon  winter- 
fruiting  plants  of  Smooth  Cayenne,  Charlotte 
Rothschild,  and  Black  Jamaica,  become  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  removal,  they  should  be  potted 
in  7-inch  pots  and  watered  to  settle  the  soil, 
air  being  admitted  sparingly  until  the  plants  are 
well  rooted  ;  in  other  matters  directions  given 
for  successional  plants  should  be  followed. 

Figs  in  pots. — Trees  that  were  started  for 
providing  an  early  crop  of  fruit  should  have 
the  shoots  stopped  when  the  folinge  is  fully 
developed.  This  will  confine  the  trees  to 
suitable  limits,  and  cause  their  fruits  to 
swell  freely.  The  shoots  should  be  stopped  at 
the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf.  If  the  crop  on  a  tree 
is  heavier  than  it  can  properly  mature,  thin  off 
some  of  the  fruit  while  it  is  at  an  early  stage, 
otherwise  more  fruit  may  fall  subsequently 
than  is  desirable.  A  night  temperature  of  60° 
to  65°  should  be  maintained  when  once  the 
flowering  stage  is  reached,  and  it  may  be  in- 
creased by  solar  warmth  to  85u  by  day  if  accom- 
panied with  careful  ventilation.  The  oots  are 
plunged  in  a  warm  bed  at  70"  to  75°,  which  tem- 
perature must  be  steadily  maintained,  otherwise 
a  harmful  check  may  result.  Let  the  trees  be 
syringed  in  the  morning,  and  again  early  in  the 
afternoon  on  fine  days,  in  order  to  check  the 
spread  of  red  spider,  and  to  provide  the  required 
atmospheric  moisture,  more  or  less  in  amount 
according  to  the  prevailing  state  of  the  weather. 
Owing  to  the  trees  having  a  limited  root  rim, 
the  application  of  water,  which  should  be  tepid, 
likewise  that  of  liquid  manure,  demands 
close  attention.  Top-dressings  of  turfy  loam, 
mixed  with  bone  meal  and  horse  droppings, 
should  be  applied,  and  kept  in  position  by  a 
band  of  zinc   or   tin. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By   F.   Jordan,   Gardener  to  The   Dowager    Lady 
Nunburnholme,  Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — These  trees  having 
been  detached  from  the  walls,  in  order  to  retard 
the  blooming  period  to  as  late  a  date  as  pos- 
sible, must  now  be  pruned  and  trained,  as  a 
very  little  mild  weather  will  cause  the  buds  to 
swell  fast,  and  will  render  the  work  hazardous 
to  the  buds.  In  regard  to  the  pruning, 
if  the  trees  received  suitable  attention  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  months,  very  little  will 
now  remain  to  be  done,  with  the  exception  of 
the  removal  of  any  branch  or  shoot  that  can  be 
spared,  in  order  to  avoid  overcrowding  them. 
One  of  the  chief  conditions  of  success  in  Peach 
and  Nectarine  culture  on  outside  walls,  is  to 
have  the  wood  thoroughly  ripened,  and  this  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  allowing  plenty  of  space 
between  the  shoots  for  the  leaves  to  develop  to 
their  full  size,  so  that  the  sun  may  reach  the 
young  wood.  Careful  attention  to  root- 
pruning  when  necessary  also  assists  in  retarding 
the  trees.  When  the  wood  of  the  Peach  and  Nec- 


tarine is  thoroughly  ripened,  the  flowers  become 
much  stronger  and  hardier  than  those  of  over- 
crowded trees.  If  the  trees  were  last  year  in- 
fested by  red  spider  or  scale,  all  ties  and  shreds 
should  be  removed  and  burnt  forthwith,  and  the 
trees  should  be  dressed  with  XL-All  or  some 
other  kind  of  insecticide  before  the  training  is 
begun.  Employ  a  fairly  stiff  painter's  brush, 
in  an  upward  direction  only  when  dressing  the 
shoots,  or  the  buds  are  sure  to  be  injured. 
Where  the  trees  are  clean,  simply  syringe  them 
with  quassia  extract  to  which  a  handful  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  to  each  three  gallons  is  added. 
If  this  be  done  after  the  training  is  finished, 
or  just  before  the  flowers  open,  it  will  generally 
carry  them  over  the  blooming  period  with 
safety.  For  training  purposes,  bast  ties  are  better 
and  cleaner  than  shreds,  as  they  harbour  no  in- 
sects. Soft  tarred  twine  or  thin  Willow  twigs 
are  best  for  fastening  the  main  branches.  Lav 
these  in  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  the  young 
shoots  between  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  the  trees  a  well-balanced  appearance.  The 
young  shoots  should  generally  be  left  their  full 
length,  care  always  being  taken  not  to  tie  t<  o 
tightly,  as  this  is  often  a  cause  of  canker.  The 
shoots  may  be  laid  in  at  about  6  inches  apart, 
or  a  little  more  in  districts  unfavourable  t->  tin- 
Peach. 

Protecting  the  trees. — When  the  training  of 
the  trees  is  completed,  the  means  employed 
against  frost  should  be  got  in  readiness  for  use. 
Various  materials  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  those  who  make  use  of  temporary  cover- 
ings should  have  the  poles,  &c,  fixed  in  posi- 
tion, so  that  when  protection  is  needed  no 
time  will  be  lost  beyond  fixing  up  the  materials. 
The  old  stock  of  Frigo  Domo,  if  that  be  used, 
should  be  examined  and  repaired,  also  the 
fixed  wooden  copings,  so  that  everything  may 
be  in  readiness.  The  stem  and  main  branches 
at  the  base  should  also  be  protected  with  loosely 
made  hay-bands  or  bracken,  &c.  When  sharp 
frosts  follow  bright  days,  the  latter  causing  the 
sap  to  rise  quickly,  the  wood  is  liable  to  be 
frozen,  and  the  consequent  splitting  of  the  bark 
and  wood  later  results  in  disease. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyf&,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

In  the  wild  garden. — The  first  things  required 
are  to  choose  the  plants,  and  the  next  the  most 
natural  manner  of  planting  them.  It  hardly 
matters  where,  or  what,  the  ground  is,  as  some- 
thing can  always  be  found  that  will  afford 
pleasing  effects  at  given  seasons.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  there  are  in  bloom  the  Christmas  Rose 
and  other  Hellebores,  Winter  Aconite,  Snow- 
drops, and  the  yellow-flowered  Jasmine,  all  of 
which  appear  more  or  less  in  perfection  regard- 
less of  soil,  position,  or  weather,  and  may  be 
observed  to  advantage  upon  banks  beneath  trees, 
and  in  other  positions.  The  picture  is  often 
less  complete  than  it  might  be,  because  the 
number  of  each  species  planted  is  too  limited. 
The  Crocus,  the  Daffodil,  Primrose,  Anemone, 
Day  Lily,  Hemerocallis  flava,  H.  fulva,  II. 
aurantiaca,  and  H.  Dumortieri,  are  now  peep- 
ing through  the  soil ;  the  Day  Lilies  to  be  be- 
decked in  June  and  July  with  flowers  of  varied 
tints  of  orange  yellow  and  tawny  yellow.  The 
wild  garden  should  now  have  a  general  tidying 
up.  The  Bamboos  will  succeed  in  the 
wild  garden,  planted  either  on  high  or 
low  ground,  if  provided  with  a  little  shelter 
from  cold  March  winds.  Many  of  the  Spiraeas 
are  well  suited  for  this  garden  when  rocks  and 
water  are  included.  When  placed  behind  a  big 
piece  of  rock,  near  the  water,  the  old  Dundee 
Rambler  Rose,  with  its  annual  growths  of  from 
10  to  12  feet  in  length,  forms  a  splendid  object. 
Leuchtstern  is  another  Rose  that  lasts  long  in 
flower,  and  has  a  good  constitution.  A  good 
flowering  shrub  for  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  is  Prunus  Pissardii,  which  has  also 
striking  crimson-coloured  leaves.  A  fine  com- 
panion shrub  or  half-tree  is  Acer  Negundo 
ioliis  variegatis.  Forget-me-nots,  Honesty 
(Lunaria  biennis),  Canterbury  Bells,  and  Ane- 
mones, may  all  be  planted  at  this  date,  and 
when  the  plants  are  allowed  to  seed,  the  effect 
produced  is  natural  and  pleasing.  Periwinkles 
(Vinca  major  and  V.  minor),  St.  John's  Worts, 
Brooms,  Gorse,  Brambles  (Rubus  species),  and 
Honeysuckles  will  all  prove  showy  if  the  right 
positions  be  found   for  them. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  ivill  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

.Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.—  T he  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arra/igement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himsclj 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  20-Linnean  Soc.  meet. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich—  39". 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  Wednesday,  February  12  (6  p.m.):   Mas.    52^  ; 
Min.  44". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. —  Thursday,  Febtuat  i  / 
(10  a.m.):    Bar.  30-1;    Temp.  41°;    Weather- 
Pair, 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  February  12  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  45u 
Guildford;  Min.  42"  Hull'. 


SALES    FOR    THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Bulbs,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Ml  INDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

Hardy  Border  Plants  and  Bulbs,  Lilies,  Begonias,  &c, 
at  12;  1,003  Roses  at  1.30,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67 
&  68,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

V  IDNESDAY— 

Perennials,  Begonias,  Gladiolus,  Lilies,  &c,  at  12 ;  532 
cases  Japanese  Liliums,  Herbaceous  Planls,  Stc,  at  1  ; 
3,000  Roses  and  Fruit  Trees  at  1.30;  Azaleas,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, &c,  at  5,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  .l.  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C. 

FRIDAY- 

Choice  Cypripediums,  Imported  Orchids,  2,000  Odonlo- 
glossum  cri  spurn,  &c,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 


The  report  of  the  Council  of  the 
"Quiet,  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for 
Steady  '       ,  ,,'.,, 

Progress."  I9°7>  "Cm  which  we  published 
extracts  in  our  last  issue,  com- 
-nenced  with  the  short,  but  significant,  sen- 
tence :  "  Quiet,  steady  progress  has  again 
marked  the  past  year."  We  are  accustomed 
to  read  similar  reassuring  statements  in  most 
of  the  annual  reports  from  various  societies, 
and  they  ate  based  on  facts  which  are  more 
■or  less  convincing.  But  in  the  present  in- 
stance the  details  of  the  report  bear  out  the 
■opening  statement  in  a  most  satisfactory 
way.  The  total  increase  in  the  Fellowship 
during  the  year,  allowing  fur  the  losses 
•through  death  and  resignation,  amounted  to 
533,  and  the  net  increase  in  income  to  ,£904. 
'1  he  number  of  Fellows  now  amounts  to 
10,000,  which  is  believed  in  he  the  largest 
membership  of  any  British  Royal  Society. 

In  our  issue  for  January  a,  we  referred  in 
some  i>f  the  principal  items  that  now  figure 
in  the  Society's  report,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  them  in  any  but  the  briefest  terms 
tin  the  present  occasion.  Amongsl  them  are 
the  completion  of  the  Research  Station  at 
Wisley,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chittenden 
as  Director,  the  establishment  of  a  school  of 
horticulture,  the  publication  of  the  report  on 
the  Genetics  Conference,  the  Union  of  Horti- 
cultural Mutual  Improvement  Societies  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Society,  and  other 
matters. 

During  the  year  1907  the  Society  held  29 
exhibitions,  which  were  open  on  35  davs,  and 
the  arrangements  for  the  present  year  appear 
to  provide  for  at  least  an  equal  number.  It 
is  regrettable  that  the  Council  has  again 
fixed  meetings  for  days  immediately  follow- 


ing upon  Bank  Holidays,  but  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  the  Chair- 
man promised  that  the  subject  should  be 
given  further  consideration. 

It  is  a  satisfactory  circumstance  that  the 
special  societies  are  more  and  more  attracted 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  for  the  pur- 
poses of  their  exhibitions,  and  the  terms  im- 
posed upon  such  societies  by  the  Council  are 
certainly  more  liberal  than  formerly,  although 
these  terms  are  conditional  upon  the  special 
societies  undertaking  to  admit  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  free  of  charge. 

The  Temple  Show  has  increased  in  popu- 
larity to  such  an  extent  that  its  value  to 
Fellows  has  suffered  from  this  very  cause, 
and  complaints  have  been  frequent  that, 
owing  to  the  excessive  crush  in  the  tents,  it 
has  become  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility 
to  make  a  critical  inspection  of  the  exhibit.. 
Fellows  should,  therefore,  feel  specially  grate- 
ful to  the  Council  for  giving  to  them  a  use- 
ful privilege  on  the  second  day  of  the  show, 
as  the  hours  between  7  a.m.  and  12  a.m.  are 
now  set  apart  for  Fellows  only,  Ihe  general 
or  paying  public  not  being  admitted  until 
after  noon.  This  opportunity  should  be  speci- 
ally acceptable  to  business  men  on  the  one 
hand  or  to  those  serious  horticulturists  who 
may  wish  In  look  tip  specialities  and  note 
them  with  snme  degree  of  ease  and  comfort. 
How  far  Fellows  may  avail  themselves  of  this 
special  privilege  remains  to  be  seen.  Possibly, 
for  every  one  who  goes  to  see,  ten  may  go  to 
be  seen,  anil  if  that  be  so,  the  anticipated 
rebel  from  the  first  day's  customary  pressure 
will  be  small.  No  similar  condition  as  to 
admission  will  prevail  at  the  Holland  Park 
Show,  where,  thanks  to  the  greater  area  at 
disposal,  excessive  crowding  of  Fellows  and 
visitors  has  not  existed. 

The  personnel  of  the  respective  commit- 
tees of  the  Society  remains  almost  the  same 
as  hitherto.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  excellent 
attendance  of  members  generally  and  their 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  that  so  few 
changes  are  now  made.  In  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  one  vacancy  caused  by 
death  and  one  by  resignation  have  been  filled 
by  gentlemen  who  are  almost  veteran  hor- 
ticulturists. On  the  Floral  Committee  the 
addition  of  a  vice-chairman  forms  the  sole 
alteration.  In  the  Orchid  Committee  the 
(  hanges  affect  but  two  or  three  persons. 

The  trials  at  Wisley  this  year  will  include, 
for  the  Floral  Committee,  herbaceous  Phloxes, 
Cannas;  outdoor,  early-flowering  and  single 
Chrysanthemums,  together  with  Cactus  Dah- 
lias, in  order  to  test  their  garden  decora- 
tive value,  but  varieties  must  have  been 
put  into  commerce  during  the  past  three 
years  and  be  of  the  true  Cactus  type.  It  is 
suggested  that  plants  of  these  should  be  sent 
in  by  April  In  afford  time  to  repot  and  grow 
them  on,  previousl)  lo  planting  out,  and  it  is 
hoped  that,  in  consequence,  the  results  of 
this  year's  trials  will  be  more  conclusive  than 
those  of  last  year.  The  trials  will  be  under 
the  joint  control  of  the  Floral  Committee  and 
the   National   Dahlia  Society. 

The  trials  under  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  will  include  Asparagus,  Parsleys, 
Beets,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbages  for  spring 
sowings,  and  Potatos  of  new  or  established 
varieties.  Also  a  trial  of  seed  tubers  grown 
in  various  localities,  which  means  that 
English-grown  tubers  from  diverse  localities 


will  be  tested  against  Scotch-grown  and  Irish- 
grown  tubers  of  similar  varieties.  The  re- 
sults of  such  a  trial  may  be  anticipated  to 
point  to  the  greater  value  of  seed  tubers 
obtained  from  localities  where  over  ripening 
has  not  taken  place.  Some  experiments  in 
relation  to  fruit  culture  are  also  to  be  con- 
ducted, but  these  will  require  testing  over  a 
series  of  years.  It  is  proposed  to  test  the 
effect  of  various  methods  of  planting  trees, 
the  results  of  pruning  in  the  spring  after 
planting,  and  of  non-pruning;  also  of  sum- 
mer pruning,  planting  trees  at  different 
depths,  and  the  effect  on  trees  with  their  roots 
under  growing  grass  as  compared  with  others 
having  their  roots  in  cultivated  soil.  Such 
experiments,  few  as  they  are,  should  possess 
great  interest  for  the  garden  students.  For 
the  present,  these  experiments  will  be  limited 
10  Apples,  although  other  kinds  of  fruit  will 
follow. 

In  addition  to  the  examinations  that  are 
already  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society,  a  new  one  is  projected,  suitable  for 
youths  under  19  years  of  age.  It  will  follow 
the  lines  of  the  general  examination,  but 
will,  we  presume,  be  more  elementary  in 
character.  It  is  both  interesting  and  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  the  Society's  examinations 
have  resulted  in  raising  the  standard  of  . 
knowledge,  both  scientific  and  practical,  each 
successive  year. 

Such  an  increased  measure  of  confidence  as 
the  Society  has  obtained  from  horticulturists 
and  from  the  general  public  in  recent  years, 
necessarily  imposes  upon  the  Council  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  responsibility.  Mr.  J. 
Gurney  Fowler,  who  occupied  the  chair  in 
the  unavoidable  and  regretted  absence  of 
the  President,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  was 
able  to  remind  the  Fellows  who  attended  the 
annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  of  the  large 
amount  of  useful  work  performed  in  1907, 
and,  as  Treasurer,  he  delivered  his  usual  ex- 
plicit statement  of  accounts,  showing  that, 
like  prudent  men,  the  Council  is  making 
provision  for  the  future.  Such  a  statement 
is  eminently  calculated  to  inspire  the  con- 
fidence  of    the    Fellows. 

Of  the  three  retiring  members  of  Council, 
all  were  re-elected,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Earl  of  Tankerville,  who  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign his  position  owing  to  distance  from  Lon- 
don. The  vacancy  thus  caused  was  filled  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A., 
who  is  already  known  to  the  Fellows  in  his 
capacity  as  a  vice-chairman  of  the  Scientific 
Committee. 

The  Chairman  referred  in  sympathetic  and 
appreciative  terms  to  the  great  losses  the 
Society  has  sustained  during  the  year  by  the 
death  of  some  of  its  principal  supporters, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Thomas 
Hanbury,  K.C.V.O.,  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Sir  Michael  Foster,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr. 
Masters,  F.R.S. 

We  need  not  refer  in  greater  detail  to  the 
proceedings  on  Tuesday  last,  a  report  of 
which  appears  on  another  page,  but  we 
merely  voice  the  feelings  of  all  our  readers  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  indisposition 
which  prevented  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  from 
attending  that  meeting  may  be  of  a  tempor- 
ary character.  We  believe  that  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  has  attended  every  annual  meeting 
ihe  Society  has  held  during  the  past  twenty- 


six  vears. 
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Our  Supplementary  Illustration  to  the 

present  issue  depicts  the  south  side  of  the  well- 
known  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  which 
forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  famous 
High  Street,  in  Oxford.  The  old  walls  are 
draped  with  festoons  of  Virginian  Creeper, 
which,  like  the  Ivy,  flourishes  in  the  damp 
climate  of  Oxford,  and  lends  a  characteristic 
charm  to  many  of  its  buildings.  The  church 
has  always  been  closely  associated  with  the 
University,  and  many  of  the  colleges,  as  well  as 
the  Bodleian  Library,  are  grouped  around  it, 
whilst  the  botanic  garden  is  scarcely  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant.  The  remarkable  porch,  with 
its  twisted  columns  and  symbolic  ornament,  is 
especially  interesting,  as  its  design  formed  one 
of  the  grounds  of  the  impeachment  of  Archbis- 
hop Laud,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 
The  tower  and  spire  date  from  about  1400  A.D., 
the  nave  being  built  about  100  years  afterwards. 
The  spire  was  heavily  decorated  until  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  alarm  was  felt  on  ac- 
count of  its  condition.  It  was  restored  by  the 
well-known  architect,  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A. 

The  Botanical  Magazine  for  February 
contains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the 
following  fine  plants:  — 

Rehmannia  angulata,  Hemsl.,  tab.  8177. — 
The  plant  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  through  their  collector,  Mr.  E. 
11.  Wilson'.  It  is  free-growing,  and  'exhibits 
considerable  variation  in  colour.  Mr.  Watson, 
who  adds  a  cultural  note,  suggests  that  it  may- 
be best  treated  as  a  tender  biennial,  or  as  a 
greenhouse  subject.  If  planted  out  in  the  open 
in  May,  they  reach  4  to  6  feet  in  height  in  July, 
when  they  are  in  bloom. 

CODONOPS1S  CONVOLVULACEA,  Kurz,  tab.  8178. 
— This  plant  belongs  to  the  Campanulaoeae, 
and  is  a  native  of  Eastern  Asia.  There  seems 
some  probability,  however,  that  the  source  from 
which  this  particular  batch  of  plants  was  derived 
lay   further   west,    in   the    Himalayas. 

Pyrus  Tschowskii,  Maxim,  tab.  8179. — This 
is  a  rare  plant  from  Japan.  The  tree  has  grown 
well  at  Kew  and  flowered  last  spring  better  than 
it  had  done  in  previous  years,  probably  owing 
to  the  hot  summer  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
plant  was  presented  to  Kew  from  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  by  Professor  Sargent. 

Potentilla  coNCOLOH,  Kolfe,  tab.  8180. — 
This  is  a  native  of  Yunnan  in  S.W.  China, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  the  Abb.-  Dei  .way 
about  twenty  years  ago,  growing  in  calcareous 
soil  at  about  10,500  feet  elevation.  It  resembles 
P.  Griffithii,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  larger 
leaflets  and  flowers.  P.  concolor  is  perhaps  the 
finest  yellow-flowered  species  known,  and  it  is 
evidently  quite  hardy. 

Larix  (jriffithii,  Hook  fil,  tab.  8181. — This 
Larch  was  discovered  in  1838  by  Griffith  in 
Bhutan,  and  has  been  found  in  Nepal  and  Sik- 
kim  at  elevations  of  from  6,000  to  10,000  feet. 
It  does  not  appear  to  thrive  well  m  the  climate 
of  Britain,  and  is  especially  apt  to  suffer  from 
the  attacks  of  the   Larch   blight. 

The  New  Gaviota  Plum.  —  Mr  Luther 
Burbank  gives  a  brief  description  and  a  figure 
of  this  new  Plum,  raised  by  himself,  in  The 
Rural  Call  jornian.  It  is  a  cross  between  Ameri- 
cana and  Japan,  with  probably  half-a-dozen 
other  varieties  combined  in  it.  The  fruit  is 
recommended  as  one  of  the  best  shipping  varie- 
ties, and  the  tree  is  stpted  to  be  very  resistant 
to  disease  of  all  kind.''.  The  habit  is  less  ram- 
pant but  more  productive  than  Formosa.  Its 
season  at  Sc-bustopol  (one  of  Burbank's  nur- 
series) is  from  July  15  to  August  5.  The  fruit 
is  deep  reddish-purple,  and  the  flesh  is  firm, 
pale  yellow,  fragrant,  and  sweet. 


Linnean  Society. — A  meeting  v  ill  be  held  on 
Thursday,  February  20,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  fol- 
lowing papers  will  be  read: — "Experiments 
with  wild  species  of  tuber-bearing  Solanums," 
by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  F.L.S.  ;  "The  life- 
history  and  larval  habit  of  tiger  beetles  "  (Cicin- 
delae),  by  Dr.  V.  E.  Shei.ford;  "  On  a  possible 
case  of  mimicry  in  the  common  sole,''  by  Dr. 
A.  F.  Masterman,  F.L.S.  Exhibition  :  Mr.  T. 
Ernest  Waltham,  stereoscopic  photographs  of 
Alpine  plants  in  natural  colours. 

Royal  Botanic  Society.— Mr.  Geo.  Gordon 
will  deliver  a  lecture  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  the  after- 
noon of  February  20,  the  subject  being  "  Gardens 
of  Roses,"  which  will  be  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides. 

Appointment. — At  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  District  Cemetery  Com- 
pany, at  Elmer's  End  Road,  Becksnham,  on  the 
7th  mst.,  Mr  E.  Cowell  was  appointed  to  the 
post  of  Superintendent  at  a  salary  of  £120  per 
annum.  Mr.  E.  Cowell  is  38  years  of  age,  and 
during  the  past  11  years  has  been  Gardener  at  the 
Lambeth  Borough  Councils  Ceme  ery  at  Tooting. 

The    Palermo    Botanic     Garden.— Owing 

to  the  splendid  climate  enjoyed  by  Sicily,  the 
ersity  Botanic  (hardens  are  amongst  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Frost  is  almost 
unknown,  and  even  the  hot.  dry,  African  wind 
gains  enough  moisture,  during  its  passage  across 
the  Mediterranean,  to  render  it  harmless  to  vege- 
tation. The  garden  is  about  16  acres  in  extent, 
and  it  contains  a  very  fine-  collection  of  plants 
growing  in  the  open  air.  The  Date  Palm, 
Sabal  prince]  .  I  0  os  plumosa,  and  Kentia  For- 
steriana,  represent  a  few  of  the  Palms  to  be 
found  there,  whilst  I  y<  .is  revoluta  attains  to  a 
height  of  10  feet.  The  genus  Ficus  is  represented 
by  many  species,  some  of  which,  e.g.,  Ficus  mag- 
nolioides,  F.  elastira,  and  F.  rul  reach 

a  large  size.  Strelitzia  regina;  flourishes,  and 
here  and  there  are  to  be  seen  plants  of  that  re- 
markable scrambler,  Quisqualis  indica,  which 
climbs  by  means  of  the  lower  part  of  its  leaf- 
stalks which  are  converted  into  woody  hooks 
after  the  rest  of  the  leaf  has  fallen  away.  Main- 
plants  familiar  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
Canary  Isles  and  the  Cape  also' flourish  here. 
There  is  also  a  fine  collection  of  plants  under 
glass,  and  recently  buildings  have  been  erected 
for  purposes  of  photography,  drawing,  &c,  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  Director,  M.  Borzi,  is 
about  to  build  laboratories,  which  will  render 
the  gardens  of  great  service  to  botanists  desirous 
of  working  in  a  region  so  full  of  promise  for 
investigations. 

Cultivation  of  Figs  in  California.— The 

Smyrna  Figs  are  known  to  require  the  aid  of  a 
gall  insect  for  their  successful  pollination.  The 
insect  has  passed  its  larval  stage  in  another 
Fig,  and  as  it  is  emerging  from  its  chrysalis  the 
stamens  are  just  ripe,  and  the  fly  escapes  into 
the  air  well  dusted  with  pollen.  When  it  enters 
the  generation  of  Figs  just  opening,  it  does  so 
in  order  to  lay  its  egc,s.  It  effects  the  pollina- 
tion of  the  flowers  inside  the  hollow  receptacle, 
but  ordinarily  fails  to  lay  its  eggs  successfully 
in  this  particular  generation  of  Figs.  The 
absence  of  the  insect  from  California  has,  until 
recent  years,  made  the  cultivation  of  the  Smyrna 
fruit  impossible,  but  it  appears  now  to  have  been 
successfully  introduced  into  the  country.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Adriatic  Figs,  which  do  not 
require  the  services  of  the  insect,  and  are  thos" 
chiefly  cultivated  at  the  present  time,  will  have 
to  give  place  in  the  future  to  the  finer  Smyrna 
varieties. 


Birmingham  Public  Parks.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Park  Workmen's 
Sick  Society  was  held  recently.  The  president 
and  other  officers  were  re-elected  and  the  report, 
which  recommended  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
18s.  per  member,  was  adopted.  During  the 
evening  Councillor  Davis  referred  to  the  success 
of  the  society,  and  alluded  to  the  services 
rendered  by  the  hon.  treasurer  (Mr.  W.  II. 
Morter).  The  Chairman  then  said  he  had  been 
asked  to  make  a  presentation  to  Mr.  W.  II. 
Morter,  which  had  been  subscribed  by  the 
whole  of  the  parks  employees.  The  presenta- 
tion took  the  form  of  an  electro  tea  service. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Morter,  superintendent  of  the  City 
Parks,   acknowledged  the   gift. 

Proposed  Chair  of  Entomology  at 
Liverpool. — The  president  and  committee  of 
the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  are 
appealing  for  funds  to  found  a  Chair  of  tropi- 
cal entomology  and  arachnology  in  the  Uni- 
versity in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Dutton, 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  course  of  his  investi- 
gations on  tropical  disease.  The  movement 
has  met  with  much  local  support,  particu- 
larly by  the  Mayor  of  Chester,  in  his  official 
capacity.  It  is  understood  that  if  the  Dutton 
Memorial  Chair  is  founded  the  first  occupant 
will  be  Mr.  A.  Newstead,  at  present  lec- 
turer in  entomology  in  the  university.  Mr. 
Newstead  has  often  contributed  to  the 
columns    of    the    Gardener-  licit,    and    we 

lid  to  think  his  work  is  likely  to  find 
appropriate  recognition  in  Liverpool.  As  to 
the  inherent  importance  of  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  Chair,  no  one  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  important  part  played  by 
spreading  disease,  as  well  as  in 
directlj  producing  it,  can  entertain  any  doubt; 
and  it  is  greatly  hoped  that  the  appeal  for 
funds  for  so  important  an  object  will  meet 
with   adequate  support. 

State  Forests.  Afforestation  by  the  State 
is  a  subject  which  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion oi  foresters  in  this  country  more  and 
more  in  recent  years.  Messrs.  Cobban  &  Son, 
Altrincham,  have  published  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining an  article  by  Mr.  Frasejs  Story,  which 
appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  together 
with  several  letters  which  followed  the  publi- 
cation of  the  article.  The  pamphlet  contains 
manv  interesting  particulars,  and  we  believe  that 
copies  may  be  obtained  gratis  on  application 
i  .    M<  ssrs.    ILIIIRAN. 

Tobacco  in  the  Philippines. — Our  Ameri- 
can cousins  are  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  in  the  Philippines,  although  as  a  staple 
crop  it  is  said  to  be  of  less  importance 
than  when  the  islands  were  ruled  by 
Spain.  A  bulletin  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  plant  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Nesom  deals 
with  the  best  methods  of  cultivation,  and 
also  with  the  pests  that  trouble  its  growth.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  perhaps  the  tobacco 
worm,  which  damages  the  leaves  used  for  wrap- 
ping cigars.  This  is  especially  important  in 
the  Philippines,  as  practically  all  the  best  to- 
bacco is  grown  with  a  view  to  using  as  wrappers, 
and  anv  hole  in  the  leaf,  of  course,  spoils  it  for 
the  purpose.  An  ingenious  method  of  preven- 
tion is  recommended.  The  Datura  species, 
known  in  America  as  "  Jimson "  weeds,  are 
common  in  the  islands,  and  they  are  planted 
about  amongst  the  tobacco,  and  poisoned  honey 
or  svrup  is  put  in  the  tubular  corolla.  This 
attracts  and  kills  the  tobacco-worm  moths,  pre- 
venting them  laying  eggs  on  the  crop.  But  good 
as  the  prevention  doubtless  is,  hand  picking  is 
also  necessary  to  destrov  all  the  worms. 
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The  Franco-British  Exhibition,  1908.— 

The  following  are  the  dates  fixed  for  the  tem- 
porary horticultural  shows  in  the  Exhibition 
grounds  at  Shepherd's  Bush  :  June  2  and  3, 
July  16  and  17,  and  September  23  and  24.  The 
Forestry  Sub-committee  solicit  exhibits  in  the 
following  classes:— Class  49.  Appliances  and 
processes  used  in  arboriculture. — Special  in- 
struments for  gathering,  preparing,  testing  and 
preserving  seeds ;  tools  and  appliances  used 
in  tree  culture  and  in  the  forest  industries, 
tree-measuring  instruments ;  preserving  timber 
by  creosote  and  other  substances  .(examples 
and  processes)  ;  prunings,  good  and  bad,  and 
their  effects ;  malformation,  curious  growths 
of  branch  and  root ;  damage  by  fungoid  pests, 
insects,  animals,  storms,  frost.  Class  50.  Pro- 
ducts of  the  forest  and  of  forest  industries. — 
Collections  of  fruits,  seeds,  cones ;  specimens 
of  indigenous  forest  products,  home-grown 
timber  cut  into  boards  and  transverse  sections, 
giving  age  and  conditions  of  growth ;  com- 
parative exhibits  of  timber  grown  under  various 
conditions;  woods  for  cabinet  work,  building, 
staves,  cricket  bats;  wooden  gates  and  fencing 
(not  painted  or  varnished)  ;  basket  work,  watt- 
ling ;  tan-bark,  resinous  substances.  Class 
51.  Photographs,  pictures,  models.— Photo- 
graphs of  specimen  trees  and  groups  of  trees, 
new  or  rare  trees  suitable  for  cultivation  in 
the  British  Isles ;  also  photographs  showing 
operations  in  transplanting  large  trees,  and 
various  operations  in  forestry,  such  as  thinning 
(before  and  after),  coppicing,  felling,  removing 
timber  and  sawing  ;  forest  and  nursery  topo- 
graphy, maps,  plans,  books,  charts  showing  im- 
ports of  timber  ;  of  insects  and  fungi  injurious 
to  trees  and  their  effects. 

The  Elm  Bark  Beetle  at  Letchworth. 
—A  severe  attack  of  the  Elm  bark  beetle  (Scoly- 
tus  destructor)  has  occurred  on  the  estate  of  the 
First  Garden  City,  at  Letchworth,  Herts.  About 
50  Elms  have  been  attacked  on  various  parts 
of  the  estate,  the  species  in  each  case  being 
ITmus  campestris.  The  beetle  was  first  noticed 
at  work  about  three  years  ago,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  spread  considerably.  Several  trees, 
apparently  in  perfect  health  twelve  months  ago, 
are  now  practically  dead.  In  such  cases,  the 
holes  made  by  the  beetles  can  be  seen  all  over 
the  bark.  Trees  which  have  been  freshly  at- 
tacked this  year  show  the  presence  of  the  beetle, 
even  at  a  distance,  by  the  leaves  on  certain 
branches  turning  yellow.  Some  of  the  trees, 
which  are  on  sandy  soil,  show  the  effect  of  the 
beetles  by  losing  their  bark,  which  falls  from 
the  base  of  the  trunk,  but  those  on  clay  show 
no  sign  of  their  bark  peeling.  Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

School  Gardens. — The  report  on  Elementary 
School  Gardens  under  the  Essex  Education 
Committee  for  1906-07,  which  has  recently  been 
issued,  is  of  great  interest  in  connection  with 
rural  education.  Forty-two  gardens  were 
inspected  last  summer,  and  the  results 
were  very  satisfactory.  Experience  shows 
that  the  efficient  teaching  of  gardening 
causes  no  deterioration  of  the  general  school 
work.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  found  to 
induce  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  ordinary 
school  subjects  by  showing  their  practical  utility 
in  the  processes  of  everyday  life.  The  subjects 
profitably  correlated  with  gardening  are  composi- 
tion, arithmetic  and  mensuration,  nature  study, 
and  drawing.  Probably  few  changes  introduced 
by  the  Board  of  Education  into  the  curricula  of 
elementary  schools  may  be  expected  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  better  results  than  that  of  gardening, 
when  it  is  taught  by  properly-qualified  persons. 
At  some  of  the  Essex  schools  an  excellent  prac- 
tice is  followed  in  combining  joint  work  on 
larger  plots,  together  with  the  cultivation  of 
small  separate  plots,  by  boys  working  either 
alone  or  in  pairs. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  lite 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

What  is  an  Herbaceous  Perennial?  — 

The  distinction  between  herbs,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  shrubs  and  trees,  on  the  other,  rests  upon 
two  characters  appertaining  to  the  stems  above 
ground — the  non-woody  (herbaceous)  or  woody 
nature,  and  the  duration  of  these.  Although  the 
two  characters  tend  to  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, since  the  woody  stem  is  for  the  most  part 
the  longer-lived,  yet  neither  alone  affords  a  basis 
for  the  absolute  diagnosis  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials. If,  as  is  common,  we  define  these  as 
plants  living  for  several  years  and  having  stems 
that  die  down  to  the  ground  before  each  winter, 
then  in  winter  our  pastures  must  be  bare  as 
ploughed  fields,  our  lawns  miniature  deserts, 
and  our  flower-beds  patches  of  brown  earth. 
Incidentally  this  example  brings  out  the  point 
that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  ever- 
green and  deciduous  perennial  herbs.  But  the 
longevity  of  a  shoot  in  our  climate  is  decided 
largely  by  two  factors  :  one  is  the  cold  winter, 
and  the  other  is  the  production  or  non-produc- 
tion of  flowers  on  the  stem  in  question.  Some 
stems  die  down  because  of  winter ;  others 
capable  of  surviving  this  ordeal  succumb  im- 
mediately after  flowering  and  fruiting.  Will, 
therefore,  a  wider  definition  of  a  herb  suffice, 
namely,  that  of  a  plant  showing  above  ground 
only  herbaceous  stems  which  do  not  live  for 
more  than  a  year  at  most?  Even  this  is  not 
adequate.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  per- 
ennial grasses  whose  herbaceous  shoots  above 
ground  live  regularly  for  more  than  two  years, 
and,  on  the  other,  there  are  little  plants  with 
prostrate  woody  stems  creeping  over  the  ground 
and  emitting  shorter,  erect,  herbaceous  foliaged 
and  flowering  shoots  that  die  within  the  year. 
From  these  latter  plants  to  similar  ones  whose 
creeping  stems  are  underground  is  a  narrow  step 
which  is  bridged  both  by  casual  individuals  and 
by  intermediate  species.  This  merging  of  under- 
shrub  and  herbaceous  perennial  is  accomplished 
also  in  another  direction,  when  the  base  of  the 
erect  main  stem  becomes  more  or  less  woody, 
as  in  the  garden  Wallflower,  though  the  plant  is 
mainly  herbaceous.  Again,  treatment  and  cli- 
mate complicate  the  question  from  a  practical 
standpoint  by  locally  making  annuals  into 
perennials  and  the  reverse  ;  examples  of  this  are 
provided  by  the  common  Daisy,  Mignonette, 
annual  meadow  grass,  and  Castor-oil  plant.  In 
framing  rules  for  competitions  at  horticultural 
shows,  while  it  is  evident  that  plants  with  in- 
dubitably woody  stems  rising  above  the  ground 
are  ineligible,  there  should  be  a  clear  statement 
made  as  to  whether  plants  with  either  only  a 
woody  tendency  expressed  in  the  stem  or  with  a 
prostrate  woody  stem  above  ground  are  or  are 
not  excluded.  Moreover,  the  conventional  defi- 
nition should  indicate  which  of  the  following 
herbaceous  perennials  are  admitted  to  competi- 
tion :  Herbs,  with  rhizomes  woody  or  her- 
baceous, with  bulbs,  tubers,  or  corms,  with 
above-ground  shoots  that  live  for  one  year  or 
more,  with  evergreen  or  deciduous  leaves,  with 
succulent  stems  or  succulent  leaves,  and  with  a 
climbing  habit.     Percy  Groom. 

Protecting   Fruit  Crops  from   Frost. — 

Whilst  such  protection  (see  p.  89)  furnished  to 
orchards  or  to  lesser  areas  of  trees  in  gardens 
may  at  short  but  critical  times  in  the  spring 
months  be  of  supreme  importance,  several  ques- 
tions need  to  be  answered  satisfactorily.  What 
is  the  prime  cost  of  supplying  furnaces  or 
stoves  ?  What  is  the  cost  of  fuel  to  each  one  per 
night,  and  that  of  incidental  labour  per  acre? 
One  other  is,  How  far  does  such  effort  at  pro- 
tection prove  efficacious?  This  latter  question 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  answered  when  a  given 
area  is  experimented  upon  during  spring  frosts, 
and  an  equal  area  close  by  is  not  so  treated. 
Unless  these  conditions  exist,  no  real  test  of  the 
merits  of  any  effort  at  protection  is  furnished. 
In  connection  with  the  experiments  referred  to 
by  an  Evesham  fruit  grower,  as  told  by  Mr. 
W.  ]■'..  Collinge,  who  had  21  stoves  or  fires  per 
acre  of  fruit  plantation,  it  is  evident  that  these, 
if  evenly  distributed  over  the  acre,  must  have 
been  fully  100  feet  apart.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that  within  a  few  feet  of  its  circum- 
ference, a  stove  or  furnace  in  the  open  air,  on 
a  cold  frosty  night,  can  only  make  its  warmth 


felt,  and  that  at  50  feet  from  any  two  such 
stoves  no  possible  influence  on  temperature 
i  uiild  be  exercised.  F"or  that  reason,  whilst  it  is 
possible  that  9°  of  frost  may  have  been  fought 
successfully  near  each  stove,  no  one  can  believe 
that  such  stove  exercised  any  such  power  at 
remote  distances.  Were  there  a  stove  to  every 
two  rods,  for  instance,  some  general  warmth 
might  be  felt,  but  that  would  necessitate  some 
80  stoves  per  acre.  Then  it  is  said  that  the 
smoke  generated  forms  a  smoke  screen  over  the 
trees.  If  much  smoke  were  generated,  it  is 
obvious  that  combustion  must  be  slow,  and  con- 
sequently the  heat  given  off  would  be  small. 
You  cannot  have  volumes  of  smoke  and  great 
heat  at  the  same  time.  But  unless  the  atmo- 
sphere was  heavy  and  misty,  thus  causing  the 
smoke  generated  to  drift  or  hang  low,  this  smoke 
protection  would  not  be  furnished.  But  our  late 
spring  frosts  too  often  occur  on  clear,  bright 
nights,  when  smoke  in  ever  so  great  volume 
would  ascend  high  and  drift  rapidly  away,  thus 
failing  to  form  the  desired  overhanging  shelter. 
But  not  frosts  alone  injure  fruit  blooms.  A 
long  succession  of  cloudy,  gloomy  weather,  with 
very  low  temperature,  or  a  succession  of  east 
winds,  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  pollen  grains. 
However,  experiments  in  the  direction  named 
may  well  be  carried  out,  but  under  impartial 
control.  If  it  were  thus  found  possible  to  make 
fruit  crops  secure  from  frost,  immense  benefit 
would  result.     A.  D. 

The  Rainfall  in  Ireland. — I  see  that  the 
heaviest  rainfall  for  1907  mentioned  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  which  appeared  on  p.  73, 
was  55. 39^  inches.  It  might  perhaps  be  of 
interest  to  state  that  here  it  was  57.83  inches, 
rain  having  fallen  on  218  days.  June  and' 
August  were  the  two  wettest  months,  registering 
6.62  and  6.41  inches  respectively  ;  and  January 
the  driest  with  2.46.  The  heaviest  fall  on  any 
one  day  was  when  2.38  inches  fell  between  the 
hours  of  4  and  8  p.m.  on  September  10.  /. 
Smith,  Mulroy  Gardens,  Co.  Donegal. 

Franco-British    Exhibition. — As   you    are 

probably  aware,  a  large  section  in  the  forth- 
coming Franco- British  Exhibition,  which  is  to 
be  opened  in  London  next  May,  will  be  de- 
voted to  food  stuffs  and  beverages,  together 
with  the  processes  of  preparation  in  all  their 
varied  stages  from  the  raw  material  to  the 
finished  article  of  consumption.  The  intimate 
relation  this  subject  bears  to  the  problem  of 
our  daily  food  supply  alone  places  it  in  the 
front  rank  of  those  included  in  the  great  exhi- 
bition we  are  about  to  hold  of  the  products 
and  industries  of  two  commercially  allied 
nations.  As  chairman  of  the  Alimentation 
Committee,  I  have  been  asked  to  write  to  you 
with  the  object  of  enlisting  your  sympathy  and 
support  in  our  endeavour  to  render  this  all- 
important  section  worthy  of  the  British  people. 
I  would,  therefore,  beg  you  to  accord  us  your  in- 
valuable assistance  in  making  known  the  pro- 
minent position  it  will  occupy.  The  French 
authorities  are  resolved  to  give  a  magnificent 
display  in  the  alimentation  section  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  their  country,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  our  efforts  to  demonstrate  the  self-sup- 
porting character  of  the  Empire  will  be  equally 
conclusive.  Bessborough,  Chairman,  Alimenta- 
tion Committee,  February  5,   190S. 

H/emanthus  Katherin/e.— The  photograph 
of  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  this  species, 
reproduced  as  a  supplement  to  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  February  1,  should  induce  lovers  of 
bulbous  plants  not  only  to  grow  it,  but  to 
endeavour  to  procure  other  species  from  Africa  ; 
there  are  numbers  of  interesting  Haemanthi  that 
are  either  no  longer  in  cultivation,  or  have  never 
been  introduced.  With  regard  to  H.  Katherinae, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  two  forms  of  it  in  culti- 
vation, so  distinct  one  from  the  other  that  I 
have  a  difficulty  in  believing  them  to  be  the 
same  species.  In  the  supplement  above  referred 
to,  Mr.  KaffiU's  photograph  clearly  shows  two 
features  :  a  somewhat  narrow,  pointed  leaf,  and 
upright  habit  of  growth  ;  and  a  dense  spotting 
on  both  leaf  stem  and  flower  stalk  or  peduncle. 
The  spotting,  of  a  dark  crimson-brown  colour,  is 
mentioned  in  all  the  descriptions  of  the  species 
I  have  read.  In  the  other  form  of  H.  Katherinae 
to  which  I  would  draw  attention,  the  leaf  is 
wider  in  proportion,  the  point  more  obtuse,  and 
the  blade  of  the  leaf  has  a  more  horizontal 
habit,   giving    the    plant    a    distinctly   different 
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appearance.  In  addition  to  this,  the  plant  is 
absolutely  unspotted.  The  figure  in  Bet.  Mag., 
t.  6778,  gives  a  fairly  good  idea  of  this  form. 
A  tendency  to  a  deciduous  habit  in  the  spotted 
form,  not  so  observable  in  the  other,  may  point 
to  a  hybrid  origin,  possibly  to  H.  multirlorus,  a 
species  having  a  lateral  peduncle,  not  a  central 
one,  as  stated  in  error  on  p.  73.  The  flowers 
in  both  forms  show  little  or  no  difference,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection.  M.  E.  de  Wildeman, 
in  his  monograph,  Les  esp'eees  du  genre  Hccman- 
t/ius  L.  (sous-genre  Nerissa,  Salisb.),  Bruxelles, 
1903,  draws  attention  to  the  improvements 
effected  in  this  species  by  cultivation,  but  that, 
I  imagine,  cannot  account  for  such  radical  differ- 
ences, and  we  also  know  that  both  forms  have 
been  imported  from  Natal.  Will  some  expert  on 
this  genus  enlighten  us?  H.  Katherinae  is 
stated  to  be  the  only  representative  of  the  sub- 
genus Nerissa  in  South  Africa.  This  fact,  I 
think,  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  question. 
Waller  E.  Ledger,  Wimbledon. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

February  11. — This  meeting,  coinciding  with 
the  annual  general  meeting,  was  exceedingly 
well  attended,  and  as  a  result  the  hall  in  Vin- 
cent Square  was  quite  filled  with  exhibits  of 
many  kinds.  Among  them  was  a  very  fine  dis- 
play of  species  of  Solanum  and  cultivated 
1'otatos  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading, 
which  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal.  The  same 
firm  showed  extensively  in  the  floral'  section. 
Ferns  were  less  numerous  than  at  the  last 
meeting,  but  the  examples  shown  were  wholly  of 
hardy  species  and  varieties.  Carnations  were 
much  in  evidence,  and  Cyclamens  were  very 
finely   shown. 

Orchids  from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  (St. 
Albans),  Charlesworth  (Bradford),  Cypher 
(Cheltenham),  and  others  brought  much  beauty 
and   variety   into  the  exhibition. 

The  awards  made  to  novelties  consisted  of 
four  Awards  of  Merit,  recommended  by  the 
Orchid  Committee,  and  one  Award  of  Merit  by 
the  Floral  Committee,  in  the  latter  case  the 
award  being  for  a  variety  of  Cyclamen  shown 
by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. 

It  is  generally  recognised  that  the  new  prac- 
tice of  displaying  the  plants  certificated  by  the 
Floral  Committee  upon  a  table  by  themselves 
will  tend  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  visitors, 
who  have  often  heretofore  found  much  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  novelties  selected  for 
awards.  The  table  is  situated  in  the  recess 
where  the  Fruit  Committee  assembles  for  its 
deliberations. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.  C  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  Jno.  Green, 
T.  W.  Turner,  C.  J.  Salter,  W.  Howe,  Jno. 
Jennings,  E.  A.  Bowles,  R.  W.  Wallace,  W.  T. 
Ware,  W.  Bain,  Chas.  Dixon,  J.  Douglas,  Chas. 
E,  Pearson,  W.  Cuthbertson,  A.  Turner,  H.  J. 
Cutbush,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J. 
James,  Jas.  Hudson,  Jas.  Walker,  Geo.  Gordon, 
C.  R.  Fielder,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  J.  F. 
McLeod,  and  R.  C.  Notcutt. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  made  a  most 
interesting  display  of  a  miscellaneous  character 
with  plenty  of  colour  in  it.  There  were  ob- 
served the  little  Azalea  amcena  "  Hexe,"  certi- 
ficated in  1906,  a  variety  with  larger,  if  not 
more  brightly-coloured  flowers  than  the  type  ; 
the  white-flowered  Kalanchoe  Dyeri,  a  Central 
African  plant,  having  corymbs  of  white  flowers 
borne  on  stalks  2ft.  high ;  finely  developed 
plants  of  Coleus  thyrsoideus,  with  two  and 
three  fine  spikes  on  a  plant  ;  Cheiranthus  kew- 
ensis,  Primula  kewensis,  Gerbera  Jamesonii, 
Freesia  refracta  alba ;  small  plants  of  Shad- 
dock abundantly  flowered,  and  other  species  of 
Citrus.  Among  some  freely-bloomed  plants  of 
Azalea  indica  were  choice  examples  of  Deutsche 
Perle,  President,  Oswald  de  Kerchove,  Simon 
Mardner  (a  beautiful  double  flower  of  rose- 
pink  tintl,  Vervaeneana  (an  old  favourite), 
Madame  Vermeesh  (like  Deutsche  Perle,  but 
with  prettily-crimped  petals  and  semi-double  in 
regard  to  form),  and  Apollo  (a  resplendent 
crimson  flower).  Other  plants  shown  bv  the  firm 
consisted   of   a  number  of  their  strains  of  Pri- 


mula sinensis,  and  all  of  them  good.  We  may 
name  Chelsea  Favourite  (light  pink),  Brilliant 
King  (deep  crimson),  The  Czar  (a  so-called  blue 
of  good  shape),  Magnifica,  blue  (of  a  lighter 
shade),  and  The  Duchess  (white,  with  a  purplish 
rose-coloured  zone  around  the  yellow  eye). 
Messrs.  Veitch  also  made  a  fine  display  with 
Perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  American  and 
English  varieties  as  cut  blooms,  together  with 
a  few  plants  growing  in  pots.  (Silver-Gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
exhibited  fine  Chinese  Primula  plants.  The 
blooms  were  notable  for  their  large  size  in 
general,  and  the  clearness  of  the  tints.  Striking 
varieties  were  Swanley  Giant,  Cannell's  Red, 
The  Duchess,  Giant  Salmon  (a  very  large,  per- 
fect flower),  Queen  Alexandra  (a  large  flower, 
of  regular  form — white),  Giant  Purple,  an 
equally  good  bloom  in  Mrs.  G.  F.  Raphael,  of 
a  lilac  tint,  and  several  others.  (Silver-Gilt 
Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Nurseries,  High- 
gate  and  Barnet,  showed  cut  blooms  and  plants 
of  Carnations.  We  remarked  the  new  winter- 
flowering  variety,  Glendale,  a  white  flower  with 
scarlet  edge,  very  attractive  looking  ;  Dazzle,  a 
scarlet,  of  moderate  size  ;  Mikado,  a  pink  bloom, 
with  thin  edge  of  white,  and  white  base  to  the 
florets,  very  distinct;  Mr.  W.  T.  Omwake,  of  a 
cheerful-looking  rose-pink  tint ;  Mrs.  Robert 
Norman,  an  immense  but  rather  loose,  white 
flower;  Helen  M.  Gould,  also  big,  double,  and 
pink  in  colour,  blotched  or  flaked  with  crim- 
son ;  and  St.  Louis,  a  fine  scarlet  variety. 
There  were  many  more  that  visitors  to  the  Hall 
have  observed  on  several  previous  occasions. 
This  firm  had  set  up  the  accustomed  bank  of 
cork-covered  boxes,  and  filled  them  with  Nar- 
cissus, Rhododendrons,  Heaths,  Pernettyas, 
Helleborus  niger,  and  Alpines.  The  other  ex- 
hibits consisted  of  forced  plants  of  Prunus 
triloba.  Wistaria  sinensis,  Amelanchier,  Lilacs 
in  variety.  Azalea  indica,  and  Daphne  indica 
rubra.     (Silver   Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Carter,  High  Holborn,  London, 
showed  several  varieties  of  Primula  sinensis, 
such  as  Holborn  Crested,  Princess  May  (light 
pink),  Coral  (a  salmon-pink),  Aurora  (a  pink, 
semi-double),  and  a  fine  white  variety  named 
King  Edward. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sox,  West  Norwood,  S.E., 
showed  Lachenalia  pendula,  a  quantity  of  plants 
of  Primula  obconica,  a  few  of  P.  kewensis, 
some  Cacti,  Aloes,  Sedums,  Sempervivums, 
Saxifrage-. 

Messrs.  SUTTON  &  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited 
a  fine  set  of  P.  sinensis,  showing  the 
highest  culture,  the  flowers,  large  and  of 
much  substance,  circular  in  form,  with  over- 
lapping segments.  Very  attractive  were  Sut- 
ton's Giant  Crimson,  Giant  Salmon  Pink,  Giant 
White,  the  new  dark  blue,  The  Czar,  a  beautiful 
variety,  and  Improved  Reading  Blue.  The 
Duchess  is  a  pink-eyed,  white  variety,  with 
yellow  colour  only  found  in  the  depth  of  the 
throat.  It  is  an  acquisition  in  Primulas,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  Duchess 
hybrids  that  formed  part  of  the  exhibit.  Some 
of  these  are  chance  crosses,  others  purposely 
crossed.  Thev  are  distinct  in  several  points. 
(Silver-Gilt   Banksian   Medal.) 

A  nice  group  of  hardy  Ferns  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  for  which  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  was  awarded.  The  group  was  rich  in 
Polystichum  species  and  varieties,  in  Polypo- 
dium  and  Scolopendrium,  among  which  last 
were  many  plumose  forms. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries,  Hamp- 
ton, made  a  large  and  striking  exhibit  of  Lilium 
longiflorum,  with  six  or  more  blooms  on  each 
pair  of  bulbs  in  a  pot.  L.  speciosum  rubrum, 
with  a  dozen  blooms,  and  L.  s.  album  the  same. 
The  centre  foreground  of  the  group  was  occu- 
pied with  cut  blooms  of  Carnations  of  the  finest 
varieties  lavishly  displayed.  The  blooms  of  the 
pink  Lawson  were  extremely  fine.  (Silver-Gilt 
Flora  Medal. ) 

From  Mr.  G.  REUTHE,  the  Foxhill  Hardy 
Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  came  hardy  plants,  viz., 
Galanthus  Elwesianus,  G.  byzantinus,  Iris 
alata,  I.  sophonensis,  Sedum  species,  Crocus 
atticus,  a  charming  light-purple  flowered  species, 
C.  Imperati  praecox,  bright  in  colour,  Rhododen- 
dron cinnamomeum,  R.  Falconeri,  R.  decorum, 
and  others  not  in  bloom  ;   also  Berberis  Bealii, 


with  spikes  of  blooms  just  opening,  cut  blos- 
soms of  Camellia  and  Lomatia  pinnatifolia,  a 
handsome  foliaged  plant,  of  erect  habit  of 
growth. 

Mr.  Seward,  of  the  Nurseries,  Hanwell,  Mid- 
dlesex, showed  very  finely-grown  Cyclamen 
giganteum,  for  the  most  part  bearing  flowers  in 
large  numbers,  and  of  the  largest  size,  on 
stalks  of  great  strength.  (Silver-Gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

From  the  St.  George's  Nursery  Company, 
Hanwell,  was  exhibited  another  collection  of  fine 
Cyclamen  plants  to  which  a  Bronze  Flora  Medal 
was   awarded. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Middlesex,  were  large  exhibitors  of  Carnations, 
both  cut  blooms  and  plants.  There  were  re- 
marked besides  the  now  more  common  varieties, 
several  newer,  including  Mrs.  Burnett,  Jessica, 
Winsor,  Maudina — a  charming  purple  flower, 
Princess  of  Wales,  of  the  "  Malmaison  "  class, 
and  Beacon.  The  plants  shown  included  one  of 
a  most  floriferous  variety  named  Oriflamme,  two 
years  old,  which  has  carried  and  will  still  carry 
flowers  to  the  number  of  51.  (Silver-Gilt  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Carnation  grower,  Guern- 
sey, showed  a  small  number  of  plants  of  remark- 
ably fine  quality.  Besides  varieties  of  Enchan- 
tress, we  remarked  the  very  distinctly-coloured 
Marmion,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten,  white  with  narrow 
crimson  flakes  ;  Lady  Fellowes,  bright  rose,  &c. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co.  (A.  R.  Up- 
ton, manager)  exhibited  species  of  Veronica  and 
Ericas,  including  hardy  species,  such  as  E. 
carnea. 

An  imposing  corner  group  was  arranged  by 
Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Nurseries,  South- 
gate,  Middlesex.  The  group  consisted  of  Mag- 
nolia speciosa  5  to  6  feet  in  height,  and  among 
these  Japanese  Acers,  Pteris  and  other  species 
of  Ferns  were  placed.  At  the  back,  so  as  to 
mask  the  wall,  tall  Palms  were  placed,  and  in 
the  "  low  ground  "  hardy  Azalea  made  grand 
patches  of  orange  and  yellow  colours,  and  taller 
plants  of  Staphylea  colchica  in  bloom,  with 
Prunus  also  in  flower,  were  the  more  con- 
spicuous ones,  and  the  group  was  edged  by  mis- 
cellaneous Ferns.    (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  E.  Gill,  nurseryman,  14,  Market 
Street,  Falmouth,  exhibited  trusses  of  various 
species  of  Rhododendrons  taken  from  bushes 
growing  in  the  open  air.  There  was  great  variety 
in  the  colours  of  the  flowers,  and  the  exhibit 
gave  a  good  idea  of  the  floral  beauty  afforded  by 
these  and  other  species  of  Rhododendrons  in 
this  wild  part  of  the  country.  The  exhibits  as 
a  whole  were  enhanced  by  an  extensive  array  of 
water-colour  drawings  of  these  plants  and  other 
varieties.     (Silver    Flora    Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thomas  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  ex- 
hibited Corydalis  thalictrifolia,  to  show  its 
usefulness  thus  early  in  the  year.  Sedums, 
Saxifrages,  Helianthemums,  hardy  Cyclamens 
in  bloom,  Aubrietia  aurea  foliis  var.,  Teucrium 
aureum,   &c.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Primula  obconica,  and  a  double  form  of  it,, 
besides  a  large  number  of  very  well  bloomed 
Cyclamens,  in  all  colours,  were  shown  by  E.  A. 
Hambro,  Esq.,  Hayes  Place,  Hayes,  Kent  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Grandfield).  These  were  exceedingly 
creditable  specimens  of  good  cultivation.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Herbert  Chapman,  Esq.,  Rye,  Sussex, 
showed  Freesia  Chapmanii,  a  yellow-flowered 
hybrid,  with  blotch  of  orange,  and  another  seed- 
ling of  light  yellow  tint,  almost  cream-coloured. 
There  were  many  other  seedlings  showing  varia- 
tions from  the  type.  Also  several  rare  Irises 
that  bloom  early,  and  are  very  dwarf,  such  as 
I.  Krelagei  Improved,  I.  Aspasia,  a  flower  of 
brilliant  blue  and  purple  tints. 

Mr.  W.  Palmer,  Andover  Nurseries,  exhibited 
uncommon  forms  of  Primula  sinensis,  in  which 
there  is  a  kind  of  doubling  in  the  flower  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  central  funnel  in  place  of 
the  usual  "eye."  It  is  not  unpleasing,  but  the 
yellow-coloured  eye  is  a  more  effective  feature. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  of  "Mere"  Gardens, 
Shepperton,  made  a  display  with  rockery  plants 
on  a  scale  much  larger  than  usual. 

P.  A.  Molleno,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Cape  Town  and 
Guildford,  Surrey,  showed  about  a  dozen  flower- 
ing shoots  of  Ericas,  much  withered  and  dried 
after  their  long  journey  from  the  Cape  to  this 
country.  Among  other  exhibits  rarely  seen  here 
were  blooms  of  Proteas,  some  expanded,  others 
"closed  for  the  present." 
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Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  showed  flowers  of  various 
Narcissus,  of  sundry  rock  plants  in  some 
quantity,  Helleborus  pulchellus,  H.  purpureus 
superbus,  H.  fcetidus,  H.  colchicus,  and  one 
called  Rosie,  also  specimens  of  Crocus  Korol- 
kowii,  Galanthus,  Adonis,  &c. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nursery,  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  exhibited  largely  berried  Aucuba 
japonica  vera,  varieties  of  Eleagnus,  both  varie- 
gated and  green-leaved  Ivies,  &c.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Son,  the  American 
Nurseries,  Bagshot,  showed  a  group  of  rare 
and  choice  species  of  Conifers,  including  Pinus 
monicola,  P.  flexilis,  Abies  pungens,  A.  ajanen- 
sis,  A.  concolor,  A.  pungens  glauca,  &c. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Cyclamen  "  Salmon  King." — Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.  exhibited  plants  of  this  Cyclamen 
with  large  well-developed  flowers  of  bright  sal- 
mon-red shade.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  recom- 
mended the  strain. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  F'owler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair)  ;  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  De  B.  Crawshay,  F.  J.  Han- 
bury,  H.  Little,  W.  Boxall,  Stuart  Low,  A.  A. 
McBean,  J.  Cypher,  A.  Dye,  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  F. 
Sander,  J.  Charlesworth,  W.  Cobb,  W.  P. 
Bound,  H.  G.  Alexander,  W.  H.  White,  F.  J. 
Thorne,  H.  Ballantine,  W.  Bolton,  C.  H.  Curtis, 
A.  J.  Foster,  C.  J.  Lucas,  R.  Brooman-White,  N. 
C.  Cookson,  Gurney  Wilson,  and  G.  F.  Moore. 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate, 
was  awarded  a  Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a 
group  the  centre  of  which  contained  a  fine  selec- 
tion of  white  forms  of  Cattleya  Trianaea.  One 
specimen  of  the  pure  white  C.  Trianaea  alba  had 
eight  flowers.  C.  T.  Esmeralda,  a  new  pure- 
white  variety  with  light-pink  front  to  the  lip,  C. 
T.  Diana  of  a  delicate-blush  tint,  and  other 
white  varieties,  which  in  the  aggregate  bore  over 
forty  flowers,  were  included.  The  coloured 
forms  had  for  their  best  C.  T.  The  Premier  and 
C.  T.  Mrs.  de  B.  Crawshay,  both  grand  flowers. 
With  the  white  Cattleyas  were  a  strong  specimen 
of  the  reddish  scarlet  Odontioda  Bradshawiae, 
a  finely-flowered  Cymbidium  grandiflorum  and 
other  Cymbidiums ;  a  selection  of  hybrid 
Odontoglossums,  and  a  grand  lot  of  varieties 
of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  the  white  forms  and  white- 
lipped  varieties  being  specially  good. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Son,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  in 
which  their  fine  strain  of  Cattleya  Trianaea  was 
well  represented,  the  flowers  being  all  of  the 
broad-petalled  type,  with  finely-developed  lips. 
C.  Trianaea  Rex  was  a  very  fine  form  with  blush- 
white  sepals  and  petals  and  large  violet-crimson 
lip ;  another  form  was  similar  to  the  fine  C.  T. 
eboracensis,  but  larger  and  with  a  deep-orange 
tube  to  the  lip,  which  was  rose-purple  in  front. 
Of  the  varieties  of  Cypripedium  insigne  the 
variety  Shorthorn  was  distinct  in  colour  and 
with  peculiar  reflexed  and  decurved  petals  ;  and 
porphyreum  and  Thompsonianum  were  distinct. 
A  batch  of  hybrids  of  Epidendrum  Wallisii  and 
E.  Endresii  were  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other 
a  pan  of  the  singular  terrestrial  Orchid  Barlia 
longibiacteata,  resembling  a  Satyrium,  with 
dense  heads  of  greenish  flowers,  the  cleft  label- 
lums  being  tinged  with  rose.  Among  the  other 
species  noted  were  the  white  Vanda  Watsonii, 
Saccolabium  bellinum,  Oncidium  Warscewiczii, 
and  others  not  frequently  seen. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  excel- 
lent group,  in  which  were  many  fine  hybrids. 
Two  varieties  of  Laelio-Cattleya  luminosa  bore 
very  handsome  and  richly-coloured  blooms  ;  the 
favourite  Cattleyas  Empress  Frederick  and  Oc- 
tave Doin  were  well  shown,  and  other  showy 
forms  well  displayed.  Of  the  new  introductions 
Odontoglossum  Lambeauianum  var.  Lyoth  had 
finely-shaped  flowers  closely  blotched  with  claret 
colour  of  a  darker  tint  than  in  the  fine  variety 
Idol  Laslio-Cattleya  Sylvia  (L.-C.  Phcebe  X  L.- 
C.  Ascania)  of  complex  parentage,  resulting  in 
a  yellow-tinted  flower  with  pale-yellow  lip,  hav- 
ing a  well-expanded  rose  front.  Others  noted 
as  specially  fine  were  Odontioda  Bohnhoffiae, 
with  three  spikes  of  reddish-crimson  flowers  ; 
varieties  of  Odbntogli  -   um  '  I;  sulstonii,  Lyi  aste 


Ballias,  L.  lasioglossa,  some  distinct  forms  of  O. 
Pescatorei,  good  varieties  of  Cypripedium 
aureum,   &c. 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham 
(gr.  Mr.  Ballantine),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  for  two  magnificent  specimens  of  the  rare 
Odontoglossum  coronarium  brevifolium,  the  one 
with  five  and  the  other  with  four  spikes  of  wax- 
like chestnut-brown  and  yellow  flowers,  the 
largest  bearing  twenty  blooms.  The  plants  have 
been  many  years  at  The  Dell,  and  flower  with 
increasing  vigour. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  ob- 
tained a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  extensive 
and  well-arranged  group,  the  centre  of  which 
was  of  good  white  and  coloured  forms  of  Laelia 
anceps,  with  which  were  good  Odontoglossum 
Hallii,  O.  crispum,  O.  Adrianse,  coloured  Masde- 
vallias,  &c.  Among  the  many  fine  Cypripediums 
were  the  very  beautiful  and  equally  rare  C. 
Beekmannii  in  fine  condition  ;  the  fine  C.  George 
Moore,  varieties  of  C.  Almos,  C.  aureum,  C. 
Thompsonianum,  and  many  others,  including  a 
selection  of  dark-tinted  C.  Fairrieanum.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  good  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
some  excellent  Cattleya  Trianaea,  Odonto- 
glossum Vuylstekei  of  a  very  fine  type,  various 
Brasso-Cattleyas,  including  the  bronzy-purple 
B.-C.  Gipsy,  and  some  interesting  species. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park, 
Reigate  (gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  showed  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  hybrids  raised  at  Gatton 
Park,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  securing 
Awards  of  Merit  (see  Awards).  Among  the 
others  were  a  selection  of  Phaio-Calanthe  Col- 
manii  from  white  to  pink  in  colour;  the  pretty 
little  yellow  Brasso-Laelia  fladosa,  a  fine  form 
of  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum,  and  the 
superbly-coloured  Spathoglottis  Colmanii  with  a 
strong  spike  of  large  yellow  flowers  spotted  and 
marked   with   ruby-red. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  were  voted  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  interesting  group 
containing  a  great  variety  of  their  pretty  Cypri- 
pedium Countess  of  Carnarvon  (villosum  x 
Euryades).  The  flowers  showed  great  variation 
in  form  and  colour,  those  with  rose-purple  and 
white  dorsal  sepals  predominating.  Some  of  the 
dark-purple  spotted  varieties  resembled  good  C. 
Euryades  closely.  In  the  centre  were  three 
plants  of  the  fragrant,  white  Platyclinis  glu- 
macea,  the  clear  yellow  Dendrobium  Ophir, 
Laelio-Cattleya  Nysa,  varieties  of  Odontoglos- 
sum Pescatorei,   Lycaste  Skinneri,  &c. 

Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgate,  secured 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  of  good 
Cattleya  Trianaea,  Cypripediums,  &c.  Among 
the  Cypripediums,  C.  villosum  Stanleyi  was  a 
large  and  good  form,  and  another,  named  cuculla- 
tum  virens,  was  a  good  yellowish  flower  with  a 
distinct  green  back  to  the  dorsal  sepal.  Sophro- 
nitis  grandiflora,  Laelia  flava  and  others  were 
also    shown. 

Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  inter- 
esting group  in  which  were  some  very  fine  Cypri- 
pediums. C.  Alcibiades  superbum  had  a  noble 
flower,  with  large,  white  dorsal  sepal,  spotted 
with  purple,  the  rest  of  the  flower  somewhat 
resembling  C.  Beekmannii ;  C.  Fairrieanum 
nigrum,  a  very  pretty  flower,  with  broad  bands 
of  blackish-purple  on  the  dorsal  sepal,  the  clear 
white-ground  colour  showing  between  ;  C.  villo- 
sum, Moore's  variety,  had  a  very  dark  flower 
of  fine  size,  the  greater  part  of  the  dorsal  sepal 
being  dark  chocolate-purple,  suggesting  an  in- 
termediate  stage  between  C.  villosum  and  C. 
Boxalli.  Forms  of  C.  Euryades  aureum  and 
others   were  also   shown. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
voted  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  of 
Cypripediums,  Cattleya  Percivaliana,  &c. 
Among  the  Cypripediums  the  showy  C.  Mrs. 
Wm.  Mostyn,  with  its  dark  purple  blotched  dor- 
sal sepal,  C.  Swinburnei  magnificum,  good 
forms  of  C.  Mons  de  Curte,  C.  Mrs.  Tantz,  and 
some  unnamed   hybrids   were  noticed. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &-  Co.,  Enfield,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  very 
effective  group,  the  centre  of  which  was  com- 
posed of  very  finely-coloured  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Percivaliana,  the  centre  specimen  hav- 
ing 126  flowers.  With  them  were  many  prettv 
forms  of  Cattleva  Trianaea,  two  sturdy  plants  of 
the  famous  Cypripedium  Mino=,  Young's  variety, 


two  forms  of  the  large  and  well-formed  Cypri- 
pedium J.  Seymour  (callosum  X  Prewetti),  two 
good  dark  Cypripedium  F'airrieanum,  a  plant  of 
the  singular  Cirrhopetalum  ornatissimum,  Den- 
drobium   nobile    virginale,    &c. 

Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Wavrin,  Chateau  de 
Rousele,  Ghent  (gr.  Mr.  de  Geeste),  sent  two 
very  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  of  Cattleya 
Trianaea,  the  flowers  of  which,  however,  had 
been  damaged  by  fog.  The  variety  Princess 
Elisabeth  of  Belgium  was  a  noble  flower,  with 
broad  white  sepals  and  petals  slightly  tinged 
with  lilac ;  lip  large,  white  with  rose-purple 
front.  A  very  peculiar  feature  is  that  there  is 
barely  a  trace  of  yellow  in  the  tube  of  the  lip. 
The  other  was  silver-white  with  a  slight  mauve 
marking  on  the  lip,  which  had  a  yellow  disc. 

Francis  Welleslev,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  Cypripedium  Gra- 
trixiae  giganteum,  a  variety  which  does  much  to 
redeem  Gratrixiae  from  being  too  near  C.  exul. 
The  flower  is  large,  of  fine  substance,  yellow 
with  a  white  upper  part  to  the  dorsal  sepal, 
which  is  spotted  with  purple.  The  flower  has  a 
polished  surface,  and  it  is  very  distinct.  Mr. 
Wellesley  also  showed  Cypripedium  William 
Mostyn  (villosum  X  Mons  de  Curte),  with  cir- 
cular white  dorsal  sepal  spotted  with  claret 
colour,  the  spots  getting  smaller  as  they  ap- 
proach the  margin.  Petals  and  lip  yellow,  tinged 
with  red-brown,  the  petals  having  fine  dark 
lines. 

Monsieur  Mertens,  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent, 
showed  hybrid  Odontoglossums  and  Cypri- 
pediums. 

R.  Brooman-White,  Esq.,  Arddarroch, 
Dumbartonshire,  showed  a  very  fine  lot  of  cut 
spikes  of  excellent  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  a  grand  form  of  O.  loochristiense,  some 
Laelia  anceps,  Cattleya  Trianaea,  &c. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  showed  a  pretty  Laelio-Cattleya  between 
C.  Trianaea  and  L.-C.  Phcebe,  with  orange- 
coloured  flower  tinged  with  rose,  the  front  of 
the  lip  being  claret  colour. 

AWARDS. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Cymbidium  Lady  Colman  (cburneo-Lowianum 
x  Tracyanum),  from  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman, 
Bart.,  Gatton  Park  (gr.  Mr.'W.  V.  Bound).— A 
very  beautiful  Cymbidium,  with  flowers  as  large 
as  those  of  C  Tracyanum.  Sepals  and  petals 
greenish  sulphur  yellow,  with  fine  dotted  lines 
of  purple.  I.ip  white  with  distinct  red  mark- 
ings.    A  very  attractive  flower. 

Diacro-Cattleya  Colmana  (Diacrium  bicornu- 
turn  x  Cattleya  intermedia  nivea). — A  very  re- 
markable bigeneric  hybrid,  and  a  very  worthy 
addition  to  our  gardens.  In  habit  the  plant  re- 
sembles Diacrium  (Epidendrum)  bicornutum, 
and  the  inflorescence  is  produced  in  the  same 
way.  The  scape  bore  one  flower  and  three  buds, 
the  expanded  bloom  being  white,  3  inches  across, 
and  distinctly  intermediate  between  the  parents. 
Also  from  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  Orion. — A  fine  flower  with 
broad  blush-white  sepals,  and  rose  petals  with 
narrow  white  lines  and  tips.  Lip  pure  white. 
From  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq. 

Sophro-Cattleya  Antiochus  rubra  (S.-C.  Cleo- 
patra X  C.  Warscewiczii),  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton  Bradford. — A 
very  handsome  and  brightly-coloured  flower  of  a 
rich  rose-purple  tint  with  darker  veining  on  the 
petals.  Lip  deep  rose-purple.  The  flower  is 
novel  in  colour,  and  the  plant  a  very  compact 
grower. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson  (in  the  chair); 
and  Messrs.  W.  Bates,  J.  Willard,  A.  Dean,  H. 
Parr,  A.  R.  Allan,  Geo.  Keif,  W.  Fyfe,  E. 
Beckett,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  J.  Gibson,  J.  Vert,  J. 
Jaques,  J.  Harrison,  J.  Mclndoe,  C.  Foster,  O. 
Thomas,  G.  Wvthes,  H.  S.  Rivers,  R.  Lye,  ('. 
G.  A.   Nix,  and  W.  Bates. 

Messrs.  Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth, 
staged  a  collection  of  Orange  trees  in  pots  on 
the  front  of  the  platform  at  one  end  of  the  hall, 
which  comprised  varieties  previously  exhibited. 
The  collection  seemed  to  have  most  decorative 
value.     (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Rofpei.l  sent  from  his  garden  at  Rou- 
pell  Park,  S.E.,  excellent  samples  of  Apples 
Newton      Wonder,      Smart's      Prince      Arthur, 
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Chelmsford  Wonder,  and  Sandringham,  being 
grown  within  five  miles  of  Charing  Cross. 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal  and  Cultural  Com- 
mendation.) 

Mr.  H.  Wigley,  Hasbridge,  Gravesend,  sent 
for  tasting,  a  bottle  of  Morello  Cherry  Wine.  The 
committee  were  not  favourably  impressed  with  it. 
A  rather  handsome-looking  Apple  resembling 
Blenheim  Pippin,  and  thought  to  be  a  natural 
seedling  from  it,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Carter,  of 
Budleigh  Court,  Glastonbury.  It  was  agreed  to 
send  a  deputation  to  see  the  tree  when  fruiting 
next   year. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  sent  a  small  collection  of 
curled  and  variegated  Kales,  receiving  a  vote  of 
thanks. 

The  chief  exhibit  before  the  committee,  and  in- 
deed without  exception  the  finest  of  its  kind  ever 
seen  anywhere  was  one  of  268  named  varieties 
of  Potatos,  most  of  them  very  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful samples  set  up  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading.  The  collection  occupied  staging  70 
feet  in  length,  and  were  three  baskets  deep  on 
the  table,  with  two  other  rows  of  baskets 
elevated  at  the  back.  In  the  centre,  on  the  table, 
was  a  large  glass  case  containing  many  small 
tubers  of  diverse  shapes  and  colours  raised  from 
Solanum  species,  or  from  the  Commersoni 
Violet  or  Blue  Giant,  and  specially  Solanum 
tuberosum,  the  species  to  which  has  been  attri- 
bute I  the  race  of  edible  Potato  of  to-day.  Also 
Solanum  etuberosum,  which  has  given  pi 
the  first  year  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  garden 
Potato,  and  which  the  Messrs.  Sutton  hold  to 
be  the  true  parent  and  progenitor  of  our  existing 
Potatos.  The  seedings  of  S.  tuberosum  were 
small  and  worthless,  those  of  S.  etuberosum  of 
good  size  generally,  and  promising  next  autumn 
to  produce  high-class  tubers.  Into  the  origins 
and  merits  of  the  various  species  represented  we 
cannot  enter  here.  With  respect  to  the  varieties 
staged,  of  white  ones,  very  fine  were  British 
Queen,  Dalmeny  Beauty,  Empress  of  India, 
Goldfinder,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  Centenary, 
Peckover,  Crofter,  Reading  Giant,  Northern 
Star,  Conquering  Hero,  Superlative,  Monarch, 
Windsor  Castle,  Satisfaction,  Abundance,  Cul- 
dees  Castle,  Highlander,  New  King,  Eldorado, 
Sutton's  Triumph,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Arbi- 
tration, White  Blossom,  Sharpe's  Victor,  Factor, 
Up-to-Date,  Prizewinner,  and  Ninety  Fold. 
Notable  coloured  Kidneys  were  Blue  Giant, 
Professor,  Border  Queen,  Beauty  of  Heb- 
ron and  King  Edward  Vllth.  Finely-col- 
oured "rounds"  were  Vicar  of  Laleham,  The 
Dean,  Eighty  Fold,  Ruby  Queen,  Crimson  King, 
and  Purple  Perfection  (purples),  Reading  Russet, 
Epicure,  Herd  Laddie,  Lord  Rosebery, 
Adirondack,  and  the  Sutton  Flourball  (reds), 
whilst  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  The  Yeoman 
were  purple-blotched.  Of  the  fir-apple  type 
there  were  white,  pink  and  red  tubers,  and  also 
of  similar  shape  the  black-fleshed  Congo  or  Zulu. 
(Cold  Medal.) 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 

February  11. — The  104th  annual  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Fellows  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  above  date,  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square. 

Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  treasurer,  presided,  in 
the  absence  of  the  president,  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence,   Bart.,    K.C.V.O.,   V.M.H. 

New-  Fellows. 
The   minutes   of   the   annual   general   meeting 
of  February  12,  1907,  were  duly  confirmed,  and 
96  new   members  elected. 

Report  of  Council. 
The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  which  was  taken  as  read,  said  he  occu- 
pied that  post  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  whose  doctor  had  said  that 
he  must  on  no  account  face  the  present  in- 
clement weather.  It  was  the  first  time  for  26 
years  that  Sir  Trevor  had  not  filled  the  chair. 
(Cheers.)  Turning  to  the  report,  he  said  it 
dealt  fully  with  what  had  taken  place  during 
the  year.  One  of  the  most  interesting  items  was 
the  fact  that  the  Fellows  had  increased  to 
10,000.  That  was  the  object  they  had  always 
had  in  view.  On  December  31  the  number  was 
10,000,  but  since  then  142  more  had  been  elected. 
That  was  believed  to  be  the  highest  number 
belonging   to   any   British   Royal    Societv.      The 


next  matter  was  the  Temple  show.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  there  should  be  a  private  view 
for  Fellows  only  and  for  friends  of  Fellows  pos- 
sessing transferable  tickets.  On  Wednesday, 
May  27,  from  7  a.m.  to  noon,  only  these  would 
be  admitted.  That  would  afford  a  much- 
wanted  opportunity  to  Fellows  to  see  the  ex- 
hibits more  or  less  at  their  ease.  (Cheers.) 
That  was  a  matter  that  had  always  been  before 
the  council.  Alluding  next  to  the  accounts,  he 
said  they  were  very  satisfactory.  The  net  in- 
come of  the  society  was  £6,477,  an  increase 
of  £657.  The  subscriptions  had  increased  by 
£953,  the  dividends  and  interest  by  £236  ;  the 
lettings  of  the  hall  had  increased  by  £826.  The 
lettings  now  amounted  to  £2,052,  and  the  ex- 
penses to  £1^699,  leaving  a  balance  of  £400. 
Therefore  the  hall  practically  stood  them  in 
nothing,  and  they  held  their  fortnightly  shows 
for  nothing  in  the  way  of  rent.  (Cheers.)  The 
results  of  the  Temple  show  were  very  satis- 
factory, the  profits  showing  an  increase  of 
£169  over  last  year.  Holland  House  show  was 
not  so  successful,  owing  to  the  wet  second  day, 
but  there  was  an  increase  of  £20.  There  had 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  Journal. 
That  was  owing  to  the  publication  during  the 
year  of  the  report  of  the  Gi  letii  Confi 
and  two  volumes  of  the  Journal.  In  addition 
to  that,  it  was  thought  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
ll  which  was  now  in  the  press  ought  to 
have  been  published  in  the  current  year,  it  was 
wise  to  make  a  reserve  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
publication.  The  amount  set  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose  was  £750.  Had  that  not  been  done,  the 
cost  of  the  Journal  would  be  much  moi 
time,  and  there  might  be  three  or  four  volumes 
to  be  issued  during  the  current  year.  As  to  the 
balance-sheet,  the  society  had  invested  £3,045 
in  2;  per  cent.  National  War  Loan,  and 
£5,0110  in  4  per  cent.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
1  lidated  Debenture  Stork.     They  had  spent 

£1.427  on  completing  the  laboratory  at  V 
and  that  was  an  expenditure  which  would 
occur  again.  The  depreciation  fund  now- 
amounted  to  £979,  that  had  been  set  aside  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  It  was  arrived  at  bv 
setting  aside  5  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  furnish- 
ing, 7$  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  Wisley  glass- 
houses, 7\  per  cent,  on  the  plant  and  materials, 
and  £120  per  annum  was  set  aside  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  roof  of  the  hall  when  the  architect 
should  think  it  necessary.  The  architect  con- 
sidered that  sum   sufficient. 

Sir  John  Llewellyn,  Bart.,  seconded.  He  said 
prosperity  had  arrived  at  last,  and  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  with  a  society  like  theirs  pros- 
perity brought  responsibility.  During  the  past 
year  the  society  had  taken  a  most  important  step 
fraught  with  great  possibilities  in  connection 
with  the  laboratory  at  Wisley. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  said  he  could  not  too  much 
congratulate  the  Society  on  its  financial  condi- 
tion ;  seeing  it  was  so  flourishing,  he  felt  sur- 
prised that  only  £16  lis.  6d.  had  been  spent  on 
the  library.  He  did  not  think  that  the  necessity 
for  a  really  first-class  library  was  fully  realised. 
He  knew  there  were  also  trust  funds,  but  he 
thought  that  the  society  could  spare  more  than 
£16  lis.  6d.  At  present  the  library  was  in  the 
charge  of  Mr.  II.  R.  Hutchinson,  one  of  the 
clerks.  That  gentleman  always  rendered  him 
the  most  valuable-  assistance,  and  seemed  to  be 
able  to  find  the  most  obscure  papers  at  once. 
Their  library  should  be  under  a  librarian,  and 
Mr.  Hutchinson  should  be  raised  to  that  status. 
As  to  the  Journal,  he  suggested  that  its  general 
and  scientific  contents  should  be  separated  and 
published  so.  He  preferred  quality  to  quantitv. 
Many  of  the  old  quarto  Transactions  contained 
far  more  valuable  papers  than  the  modern  reports, 
and  were  more  valuable  to  the  society  than  those 
printed  to-day.  ("No!")  With  regard  to  the 
Masters'  Memorial  Fund  a  meeting  had 
been  held  at  which  it  was  decided  to  establish 
Foundation  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Horticul- 
ture. He  did  not  know  whether  that  meeting 
was  known  by  the  members  of  the  societv 
generally.  He  himself  received  a  circular,  but 
he  said  he  would  not  subscribe  to  lectures.  lie 
believed  Dr.  Masters  would  rather  have  had  the 
money  spent  on  the  library.  If  the  feeling  of 
the  society  favoured  lectures,  care  should  be 
taken  as  to  what  lectures  were  given.  Any  man 
could  lecture  on  any  given  subject.  That  was 
not  enough.  A  great  deal  of  money  was  wasted 
— or  spent — on  lectures  which  were  attended  by 
very  few  people,  and  were  apparently  given  be- 


cause money  was  left  for  the  purpose.  Many 
such  lectures  might  well  be  left  alone.  He  hoped 
the  matter  would  be  ventilated. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  also  alluded  to  the 
Journal,  and  said  he  should  like  to  see  it  issued 
monthly.  Such  bulky  volumes  as  at  present  is- 
sued were  hard  to  digest. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  suggested  that  the  staff 
of  the  society  should  render  more  assistance  at 
the  shows  to  those  who  were  not  prepared  with 
trade  apparatus.  This  might  be  done  now  that 
the  society  was  so  much  better  off.  He  had  lost 
some  exceedingly  valuable  flowers  which  he 
wished  to  take  back  for  breeding  purposes.  An- 
other important  matter  had  reference  to  the 
awards.  These  were  too  easily  gained,  and  their 
value  should  be  raised.  When  he  was  on  the 
council  it  was  almost  the  annual  injunction  of 
the  president  and  council  to  the  various  commit- 
tal that  they  should  be  more  sparing  in  bestow- 
ing the  awards.  The  First-Class  Certificate  had 
been  raised,  and  perhaps  the  Award  of  Merit  had 
been  sensibly  raised,  but  he  alluded  to  the  giving 
of  medals  to  the  groups  in  the  show.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  feeling  that  almost  every  ex- 
hibit should  have  something  given  to  it.  That 
was  a  little  undignified  for  such  a  society  as 
theirs.  He  once  met  a  gardener  who  was  grow- 
ime  fine  plants,  and  he  suggested  that  they 
should  be  taken  to  the  Horticultural  Society's 
igs.  The  grower  turned  upon  him  as  "he 
oi  the  society's  "pearls,"  and  asked  what 
tion  would  it  be  to  him  when  the  societv 
gave  medals  to  a  man  for  putting  up  a  bank  50 
feet  long  of  herbaceous  stuff  or  anything 
else.  He  thought  they  had  rather  cheap- 
ened their  highest  award,  the  Gold  Medal. 
The  highest  awards  should  not  be  reserved 
for  flowers  produced  under  glass  at  the 
iiture  of  so  many  tons  of  coal,  but  should 
also  be  given  for  productions  of  open-air  gar- 
dens. He  did  not  wish  to  do  away  with  those 
beautiful  things,  but  were  not  their  awards  given 
too  much  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Sutton  said  he  could  hardly 
follow  the  last  speaker  in  every  detail,  but  he 
was  sure  the  majority  present  \vould  agree  with 
"hat  Mr.  Engleheart  said  about  the  medals. 
They  should  not  be  given  so  lavishly. 

\li  R.  W.  Wallace  (Colchester)  said  the  sub- 
committees  were  most  painstaking,  and  were  not 
appreciated  as  they  deserved  to  be.  Many  groups 
nowadays  got  only  votes  of  thanks.  The 
groups  as  a  whole  had  advanced  in  quality,  and 
that   accounted  for  more  medals  being  given. 

Mr.  Alex.  Dean  said  the  Fruit  Committee  took 
the  greatest  care  in  awarding  the  medals. 

Mr.  Engleheart  said  he  was  speaking  only  of 
the  general  tendency.  Whatever  might  be  the 
excellence  of  the  exhibits,  they  should  be  con- 
stantly pushing  up  the  standard  of  their  awards, 
which  should  be  made  really  worth  obtaining. 
Mr.  Cuthbertson  suggested  that  shows  should 
not  be  held  on  the  day  following  Bank  Holi- 
days. It  was  not  fair  to  their  men  to  ask  them 
to  work  on  holidays. 

The  Chairman,  in  replying,  said  they  had  had 
a  most  interesting  discussion.  As  to  the 
library,  Mr.  Elwes  admitted  that  there  were 
other  funds  devoted  to  the  library.  Speaking 
offhand,  he  could  not  say  how  much  it  was, 
but  the  Fellows  had  never,  to  his  knowledge, 
complained  that  they  could  not  obtain  any  par- 
ticular book.  If  Mr.  Elwes  would  say  what 
useful  books  were  missing,  the  Council  would  be 
very  glad  to  obtain  them.  With  regard  to  the 
Journal,  it  certainly  had  cost  a  good  deal.  He 
had  already  explained  that,  but  if  it  were  issued 
separately  as  suggested,  that  would  add  very 
considerably  to  the  expense  of  publication.  To 
have  the  Journal  published  monthly  would  be 
very  nice,  but  the  cost  of  postage  of  10,000 
copies  every  month  would  hardly  justify  the 
step.  The  Journal  volumes  were  rather  larger 
than  they  might  have  been,  because  fewer  had 
been  issued.  They  would  endeavour  to  keep 
them  to  a  more  reasonable  size.  As  to  the 
"  Masters'  "  Fund,  that  hardly  came  within  the 
Society's  business,  although  it  had  been  taken 
up  by  prominent  members  of  the  Society.     He 

did    not    know   who    suggested    the   lectures 

The   Secretary   (Rev.    Mr.   Wilks)  :    I  did  ! 
The    Chairman  :    I    do    not    think   Mr.    Elwes 
suggested  any  other  proposal. 

Mr.  Elwes  said  he  firmly  believed,  from  his 
discussions  with  the  late  Dr.  Masters,  that  that 
gentleman  would  have  wished  anything  that 
might  be  subscribed  to  be  given  to  the  library. 
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The  Chairman  :  The  library  is  a  "  Lindley  " 
library,  and  there  would  be  very  little  memorial 
to  Dr.  Masters  in  it. 

Mr.  Elwes :  The  matter  has  never  been 
brought  before  the  members. 

The  Chairman  :  The  secretary  will  explain. 
As  to  Mr.  Engleheart's  suggestion  that  more 
assistance  should  be  given  in  the  hall  during 
shows,  the  Council  would  see  if  something 
could  be  done.  Mr.  Engleheart  had  raised  the 
burning  question  of  the  awards.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  in  the  Floral  Committee  there 
were  nine  votes  of  thanks,  and  in  the  Orchid 
Committee  there  was  one.  He  believed  the 
awards  were  only  given  where  they  were  justi- 
fied. At  any  rate,  this  was  the  intention.  As 
to  the  Bank  Holidays,  he  felt  if  they  could  do 
away  with  the  hardship  spoken  of,  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage ;  but  if  their  shows  were 
to  be  held  fortnightly,  it  could  not  be  helped. 
The  Council  would  see  if  some  change  could 
be  made. 

The  Secretary,  referring  to  the  "  Masters' 
Fund,"  said  they  had  suffered  a  great  loss  in 
the  death  of  Dr.  Masters.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Scientific  Committee  it  was  brought  for- 
ward that  some  memorial  should  be  instituted, 
and  he  proposed  that  it  should  take  the  form 
of  lectures.  That  proposition  was  submitted 
to  the  Council,  and  approved  by  them.  A  cir- 
cular embodying  that  fact  was  sent  out.  A 
number  of  subscriptions  had  been  received. 
Two  of  them  were  given  conditionally.  Mr. 
Elwes,  they  had  heard,  would  not  subscribe 
to  lectures,  which  was  the  object  for  which 
subscriptions  were  asked  ;  and  another,  who, 
he  supposed,  had  heard  of  Mr.  Elwes'  condi- 
tion, said  he  would  not  subscribe  unless  the 
subscription  was  retained  for  the  object  for 
which  it  was  invited.  (Laughter.)  It  was  the 
desire  of  the  Council  and  the  Society  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  Dr.  Masters  to  future 
generations.  The  library  was  meant  to  per- 
petuate the  name  of  Dr.  Lindley.  Other  sug- 
gestions had  been  made,  but  he  ventured  to 
say  that  as  lectures  were  put  forth  in  the  cir- 
cular as  the  object  of  the  subscriptions,  the 
money  should  be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Elwes  said  no  opportunity  had  been  given 
the  members  to  express  their  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  were  re-elected, 
with  the  exception  that  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  succeeds  the  Earl  of  Tanker- 
viile  as  a  member  of  the  Council. 


COMMONS    AND    FOOTPATHS 
PRESERVATION. 

Lord  Eversley  presided  over  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Commons  and  Footpaths  Preser- 
vation Society  held  recently  at  25,  Victoria 
Street.  It  was  reported  by  the  chairman  that  a 
large  number  of  members  of  Parliament  had 
balloted  for  the  society's  Public  Rights  of  Way 
Bill,  and  that  Mr.  R.  Winfrey,  M.P.,  had 
secured  the  fifteenth  position.  The  Bill  was 
set  down  for  second  reading  for  May  29,  and 
the  society  had  received  promises  of  support 
from  leading  representatives  of  all  parties.  The 
main  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  enable  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Prescription  Act  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  proof  of  highways  and  to  sim- 
plify and  cheapen  litigation  in  footpath  cases. 
It  was  decided  to  prepare  a  Bill  to  facilitate 
the  regulation  of  rural  commons,  and  Sir  John 
Brunner  consented  to  introduce  the  Bill  on  the 
society's  behalf.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in 
many  neighbourhoods  commons  formed  the 
camping  grounds  of  vagrants,  who  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  without  bye-laws 
made  under  a  regulation  scheme,  and  it  was 
felt  by  the  society  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  privileges  of  compulsory  regulation,  simi- 
lar to  those  enjoyed  by  the  metropolis  since 
1866,  with  proper  safeguards  of  the  rights  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  and  commoners,  should 
be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  country. 

Tho  solicitor  reported  that  11  Railway  and 
Water  Bills  now  before  Parliament  affected  com- 
mon lands  and  open  spaces,  the  total  area  pro- 
posed to  be  absorbed  exceeding  1,614  acres. 
Twenty-one  other  Bills  affected  Commons  and 
rights  of  way.     It  was  decided  to  press  for  the 


insertion  in  the  Burnley  Corporation,  Mon- 
mouthshire County  Council,  and  Pontypridd 
Waterworks  Bills,  under  which  large  areas  of 
common  lands  have  been  scheduled,  of  clauses 
to  provide  for  the  public  right  of  access  to  the 
commons.  It  was  also  decided  to  support  the 
local  opposition  to  the  Fishguard  and  Rosslare 
Railways  and  Harbours  Bill,  which  seeks  to 
absorb  the  whole  of  Goodwick  Moor,  and  to 
oppose,  if  necessary,  the  London  and  Windsor 
Motor  Roads,  Tramroads  and  Tramways  Bill, 
which  would  involve  serious  injury  to  Ravens- 
court  Park,  Stamford  Brook,  Back  Com- 
mon, Chiswick,  and  other  open  spaces.  The 
secretary  (Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Chubb)  reported 
that  the  society  was  dealing  with  120  cases  of 
encroachment  on  commons  or  obstruction  of 
rights  of  way,  and  that  since  the  last  meeting 
several  footpaths  had  been  re-opened  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  efforts.  The  society  was  stated  to  be 
arbitrating  at  the  request  of  landowners  and 
local  authorities  in  three  cases,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  oppose  a  scheme  for  the  enclosure  of 
Coopers  Hill  Common,  Glos.,  a  beautiful  open 
space,  136  acres  in  extent. 


DEBATING   SOCIETIES. 


CHESTER   PAXTON. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  society,  Mr. 
Robt.  Newstead,  A.L.S.,  &c3  of  the  Liverpool 
University,  delivered  by  special  request  a  lecture 
entitled,  "  The  Life  History  of  the  House 
Fly." 

The  subject-matter  of  Mr.  Newstead's  paper 
was  based,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  investiga- 
tions that  he  had  recently  conducted  in  the  city 
of  Liverpool,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  breeding  places,  habits 
and  life-cycle  of  the  common  house  fly,  so  that 
some  measures  may  be  devised  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  ubiquitous  pest.  The  nature  of  the 
investigation  was  not  given  in  detail,  but  it 
comprised  the  examination  of  over  300  ash-pits, 
about  40  stable  middens,  poultry  yards,  pig- 
geries, and  faecal  matter  lying  in  the  courts  and 
passages  of  the  slums.  The  survey  was  re- 
stricted to  five  areas  embracing  in  all  68  streets, 
special  attention  being  given  to  those  areas 
where  infantile  diarrhoea  was  most  prevalent.  A 
brief  resume  of  the  evidence  which  has  been 
adduced,  by  various  authorities,  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  importance  of  this  as  actual  or 
potential  carriers  of  disease  in  man  was  given. 
Temperature,  Mr.  Newstead  said,  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  developmental  stages  of  the  fly  ; 
a  sudden  check  from  heat  to  cold  will  materially 
prolong  any  one  of  the  stages.  Eggs  hatched  out 
eight  to  twelve  hours  in  a  temperature  of  from 
706  to  80°  F.,  at  a  temperature  of  C0°  F.  in 
twelve  hours,  but  at  45°  F.  they  did  not  hatch 
until  the  third  day,  and  then  only  when  placed 
in  a  warmer  atmosphere.  The  larvae  or  maggots 
mature  in  the  shortest  period  in  fermenting 
materials  in  a  temperature  between  90°  and  98' 
F.,  the  complete  cycle  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  being  from  10  to  15  days,  but  a  •  older 
temperature  prolonged  the  cycle  to  several 
weeks. 

The  principal  breeding  places  in  towns  are 
middens  containing  horse  manure  only,  middens 
containing  spent  hops,  and  ashpits  containing 
fermenting  materials  such  as  old  bedding,  paper, 
straw,  &c.  They  were  also  found  breeding  in  all 
kinds  of  fermenting  vegetable  refuse,  bedding 
in  poultry  pens  and  piggeries,  temporary  collec- 
tions of  manure,  and  human  excreta  when  mixed 
with  fermenting  refuse.  As  a  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  breeding  places  he  recommended  that  all 
stable  middens  should  be  thoroughly  emptied 
during  the  months  of  May  to  October,  at  inter- 
vals of  not  more  than  seven  days,  and  ashpits 
at  intervals  of  ten  days.  The  application  of 
Paris  Green  (poison)  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to  1 
gallon  of  water  to  either  stable  manure  or  ash- 
pit refuse  will  destroy  99  per  cent,  of  the  larvae  ; 
and  a  1  per  cent,  of  crude  atoxyl  (poison)  in 
water  will  kill  100  per  cent,  of  fly  larva?.  Other 
measures  were  also  recommended,  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  methods  of  control  were  under 
investigation.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
where  fowls  w-ere  kept  they  destroyed  75  per 
cent,  of  the  fly  maggots,  there  being  a  marked 
diminution  of  maggots  in  all  cases  where  poultry 
were  kept  in  stable  yards. 

The  set  of  lantern  slides  which  Mr.  Newstead 
exhibited  gave  added  interest  to  the  lecture. 


READING     AND     DISTRICT     GARDENERS'.— 

One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  in  connection  with 
this  association  was  held  recently,  when  Mr.  T.  J.  Powell, 
of  Park  Place  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames,  gave  a  practical 
demonstration  on  the  artistic  arrangement  of  flowers.  The 
first  object  lesson  placed  before  the  members  was  the 
decorating  of  a  dinner  table.  The  table  had  been  laid  to 
seat  twelve  persons  complete  with  cutlery,  glass,  candela- 
bras  and  silver  vases.  The  central  display  consisted  of  an 
arch,  around  the  pillars  of  which  was  trailed  Asparagus 
Sprengeri,  intermingled  with  sprays  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine.  Under  the  arch  was  a  splendid  plant  of  Salmon 
Queen  Cyclamen.  At  intervals  were  placed  smaller  arches 
decorated  with  similar  foliage  and  flowers,  the  whole  pre- 
senting a  charming  effect  in  pink.  By  request,  Mr.  Powell 
followed  with  the  making  of  a  lady's  spray  and  gentleman's 
button-hole  with  Violets,  also  a  small  hand  bouquet  with 
the  same  flower.  When  these  had  been  finished  the  time 
had  arrived  for  closing  the  meeting,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  meeting  should  be  adjourned.  Therefore  the  subject 
will  be  brought  on  again  towards  the  latter  part  of  this 
session,  thus  showing  that  practical  demonstrations  are  e\- 
ceedingly  popular,  and  tend  to  make  such  societies  a  benefit 
to  both  old  and  young  members  of  the  gardening  profession. 
Mr.  H.  Wilson,  The  Gardens,  Lower  Redlands,  staged  a 
collection  of  Apples,  consisting  of  the  following  varieties  : 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Golden  Noble,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Blen- 
heim Pippin,  Pott's  Seedling,  Warner's  King,  Bismarck, 
The  Queen,  &c.  The  association's  Certificate  of  Cultural 
Merit  was  awarded  to  the  exhibitor. 

MANCHESTER  HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT SOCIETY.— At  the  fortnightly  meeting,  held  on 
January  10,  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Albert  Square,  Mr.  F. 
Robinson  presided.  Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton,  Wharfe  Bank, 
Ulleskelf,  York,  gave  a  lecture  on  "The  Culture  of  Hardy 
Fruits."     A .  M. 

HORSHAM  HORTICULTURAL.— At  the  monthly 
meeting  held  on  February  5,  Mr.  Edwin  Neal,  Gardener  to 
J.  Nix,  Esq.,  Tilgate  House,  Crawley,  gave  a  lecture  on 
"  Hints  for  Amateurs  and  Cottagers  on  Kitchen  Gardening." 
The  lecturer  dealt  lucidly  with  work  to  be  done,  and  its  per- 
formance during  each  month  of  the  year;  emphasising  the 
need  for  deep  cultivation,  mulching,  cleanliness,  &c.  Conr 
eluding  his  discourse,  Mr.  Neal  gave  a  list  of  the  best  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  suitable  to  the  soil  of  the  district,  and 
stated  the  best  time  for  sowing.    G. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'.— The  fortnightly  meeting 
of  this  society  took  place  at  the  Philharmonic  Restaurant  on 
the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  presiding.  The  evening  was 
devoted  to  "  Questions  "  by  the  members.  Many  questions 
were  put  forward  which  created  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
discussion.  Amongst  them  were  :  "  What  are  the  reasons 
we  do  not  get  better  results  from  the  hardy  fruit  garden  ?  " 
"  Is  there  any  remedy  for  suppressing  the  Cucumber  spot  ?  " 
"  Summer  or  winter  pruning  of  fruit  trees?"  '*  What  is  the 
cause  of  cracking  in  the  berries  of  Foster's  Seedling  Grape  ?  " 
"What  is  the  best  chemical  to  kill  eel-won. i  ?  "  These 
questions  were  discussed. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  society  took  plaee  in  the 

same  building  on  January  29.  G.  H.  Batram,  Esq.,  presided, 
and  there  were  50  members  present.    R,  T.  \V. 

STIRLING    &  DISTRICT   HORTICULTURAL. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in 
Stirling  on  February  4.  Mr.  Geo.  Petrie  presided  over  a 
crowded  attendance  which  had  assembled  to  hear  Mr.  P. 
Murray  Thomson,  S.S.C.,  Edinburgh,  deliver  a  lecture  on 
"  The  Reproduction  of  Plants  from  Seed  as  explained  by  the 
Mendelian  Theory."  After  giving  some  historical  facts 
concerning  Gregor  Mendel's  life  and  work,  Mr.  Thomson 
mentioned  that  the  results  of  his  experiments  appeared  in  a 
paper  published  in  1865,  which  was  afterwards  lost  to  science 
till  1900,  Its  discovery  led  to  a  revival  of  interest  in  these 
matters ;  numerous  experiments  have  been  made  with  the 
object  of  testing  what  is  now  generally  known  as  the 
Mendelian  theory  during  the  past  six  years.  The  lecturer 
showed,  largely  by  means  of  diagrams,  the  results  Mendel 
observed  when  experimenting  with  plants  selected  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  old  florists'  theory, 
the  mother  or  seed-bearing  plant  for  habit,  and  the  father 
or  pollen-producing  plant  for  colour,  had  been  exploded. 
He  urged  all  horticulturists  to  engage  in  a  little  experimental 
work,  as  thereby  their  labours  would  be  made  more  inter- 
esting. Mr.  Thomson  will  remove  to  England  in  March, 
and  his  departure  will  cause  a  great  loss  to  Scottish  horti- 
culture. 


THE     WEkTHER. 


THE    WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  February  12. 
A  warm  and  dry  week.  All  the  days  and  nights  during  the 
past  week  have  been  warm  for  the  time  of  year.  On  the 
warmest  diy  the  temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen 
rose  to  53°,  and  on  the  warmest  night  the  exposed 
thermometer  did  not  fall  below  38*.  Both  of  these  read- 
ings were  high  for  February.  The  ground  is  now  warm, 
the  temperature  at  2  feet  being  2°  warmer,  and  at  1  foot 
deep  4°  warmer,  than  is  seasonable.  There  has  been 
now  no  rain  worth  mentioning  for  five  weeks,  tlu  total 
rainfall  for  that  period  amounting  to  only  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  For  three  weeks  there  has  been  no 
measurable  percolation  through  either  of  my  soil  gauges. 
The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  1£  hours  a  day,  which  is 
nearly  half  an  hour  a  day  short  of  the  mean  duration  for  this 
part  of  February.  Light  airs  have  alone  prevailed  during  the 
week,  the  direction  being  throughout  some  westerly  point 
of  the  compass.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  airat 
3  p.m.  was  six  per  cent,  less  than  a  seasonable  quantity  for 
that  hour.     E.  M.,  Hcrkhamstcd,  February  12,  1908. 


February  15,  1908.] 
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MARKETS. 

CO  VENT  GARDEN,  February  12. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  Ihey  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  tliat  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.— Ed.] 


Cut  Flowers,  &c 

s.d.  s.d 

6  0-90 


Acacia     (Mimosa), 

dozen  bunches 

Aneincr.es     (capil- 

larej,  per  dozen 

bunches 2  0-50 

—  double  pink   ...    16-20 

—  fulgens,     per 
dozen  bunches    2  0-30 

Azalea,  white,  per 

dozen  bunches    4  0-50 

—  mollis.perbch.  10-16 
liouvardia,  per  dz. 

bunches  ...  6  0-80 
Calla  aethiopica,  p. 

dozen 3  0-50 

—  Guernsey  ...  2  6-40 
Camellias,  per  dz.  16-20 
Carnations,       per 

dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
various  ...    2  0-30 

—  second  size    ...    16-20 

—  smaller,       per 
doz.     bunches    9  0-12  0 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms  ...  10  0-12  0 

Chrysanthemums, 

best    specimen 

blooms,  perdz.    3  0-50 

—  selected  blrns., 
per  dozen      ...    2  0-30 

—  medium,    doz. 
bunches         ...  12  0-18  0 

Ccelogyne  cristata, 

per  dz.  blooms  10-16 
Cyclamen,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...  6  0-80 
Cypripediums,  per 

dozen  blooms..  2  0-26 
Daffodils,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...    5  0-60 

—  double,  per  dz.    5  0-60 

—  Golden      Spur 
per  doz.  ...     6  0-80 

—  H.  Irving       ...    4  0-60 

—  Princeps  ...  3  6-50 
Eucharis      grandi- 

flora,  per  doz. 

blooms  ...    3  0-40 

Freesias,  per  dozen 

bunches  ...  2  0-30 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms 3  0-60 

Ilelleborus,  perdz. 

blooms  ...    0  6-10 

Hyacinths,  Roman, 

perdz.  bunches 

of  12  blooms...  5  0-90 
I.apagerias,       per 

dozen 16-26 

Lilac  (French),  per 

bunch 3  0-40 


3  0-50 


2  0-26 


8  0-10  0 
12  0-15  0 


4  0- 
3  0- 


6  0 
4  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Lilium  aniatum  ...     2  0-30 

—  longilloiuiu    ... 

—  lancif  oli  uin, 
rubrum  and 
album 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality  ... 
Marguerites,  white, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  yellow,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Narcissus,  paper 
white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Double  Roman 

—  Gloriosa 

—  poeticus  orna- 
tus         

—  boleil  d'Or.per 
dozen  bunches    2  6-30 

Odon  toglossuiu 

cri  spurn,     per 

dozen    blooms 
Pelargon  i  um  s, 

show,  per  dcz. 

bunches 

—  Zonal,  double* 
scarlet 

Ranunculus,  p.  dz. 

bunches 
Roses,  12  blooms, 

Niphetos 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

—  Kai seri  n  A. 
Victoria,  per 
dozen  blooms.. 

—  Madame  Hoste 

—  C.  Mermei 

—  Libei  ty 

—  Mad.  Chatenay    3  0-60 
Safrauo    (French). 

perdz. bunches  9  0-12  0 
Sin  iwdrops,      per 

dozen  bunches  16-20 
Spiraea,  p.  dz.bchs.  5  0-80 
Stocks,      double 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 

—  on  stems,  per 
bunch  

Tulips,  p.  dz.  bchs. 

—  best  doubles  ... 
Violets,  p.dz.  bchs. 

—  special  quality 

—  Parmas,  per 
bunch  

Wallflowers,  per 
dozen  bunches 


2  0-30 

2  0-30 
16-26 

4  0-60 


2  6-30 

6  0-80 

6  0-90 

9  0-12  0 

2  0-40 
8.0-  6  0 

4  0     6  0 


3  0-50 
J  0-  3  0 

3  0-60 
2  0-60 


3  0-40 

0  4-06 

10-20 
6  0-10  0 
12  0-18  0 
!  0-  3  0 
2  6-30 


Cut  Foliage,  fltc. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


2  6-40 
2  0-30 


Adiantum  cunea- 
lum,  dz.  bchs. 

Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  —       medium, 

bunch    ... 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  per   doz. 

bunches 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Daffodil  leaves,  per 

doz.  bunches... 
Fern,  English,  per 

dozen  bunches 

—  French,  perdz. 
bunches 


s.d.  s.d. 
6  0-90 


10-20 
0  6-10 

16-20 

10-13 
16-20 

3  0-40 

2  0-30 

10-30 


Galax  leaves,  per 
doz.  bunches... 

Hardy  foliage 
( various),  per 
dozen  bunches 

Ivy-leaves,    bronze 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 

—  short  green, 
perdz. bunches 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

Myrtle  (English), 
sm  al  1-leaved, 
doz.  bunches... 

—  French,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Pernettya,p.bunch 

Stnilax,  per  dozen 

trails    


;.d.  s.d. 
10-26 


0-9  0 
0-2  6 


0  9-16 


6-2  6 
0-5  0 


0-16 
6-0  9 


2  0-30 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c. 

s.d. 


Ainpelopsis  Veit- 
chii,  per  dozen 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  p. 
dozen  

—  larger  

■ —  Moseri,  per  dz. 

Araucaria   excelsa, 

per  dozen 
Aspidistras,  green, 

per  dozen 

—  variegated,  per 
dozen  

Asparagus  plumo- 
sus  nanus,  doz. 

—  Sprengeri,    dz. 

—  ten  u  i  s  si  mas 
per  dozen 

Azalea  indica 
Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  p.dz. 


6  0-80 

4  0-60 
9  0-12  0 
6  0-12  0 

12  0-30  0 

15  0-24  0 

30  0-42  0 

9  0-12  0 

8  0-10  0 

9  0-12  0 
24  0-36  0 

9  0-12  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  [  s.d.  s.d. 

Callas.  per  dozen..    10  0-12  0 
Cinerarias,  per 

dozen 8  0-10  0 

Clematis,  per  doz.    8  0-90 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Crotons,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen,    per 

dozen  

Cyperus    alternifo- 

lius,  dozen 

—  laxus,  per  doz. 
Daffodils,  per  doz. 

pots      

Dracaenas,  perdoz.     „ 
Erica  gracilis,  doz.  10  0-15  0 

—  hyemalis,     per 
dozen 9  0-15  0 

—  melanthera    ...  12  0-18  0 

—  Wilmoreana  ...  12  0  18  0 


9  0-12  0 

4  0-50 

4  0-50 

6  0-90 
9  0-24  0 


Plants  in  Pots,  sc: 

Euonymus,  per  dz. 

Ferns,  in   thumbs, 

per  100 

—  in    small    and 
large  00's       ...  12 

—  in  48's,  per  dz.    4 

—  in  32s,  per  dz.  10 
Ficus  elastica,  dz.    8 

—  repens,  per  dz.  6 
Genistas,  per  doz.  10 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

per  dozen  pots  10 

—  Dutch 8 

Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  18 

—  Fosteiiana,  per 
dozen 18 


Average  Wholesale  Prices 

.d.  s.d. 
0-9  0 


(Contd.) 
s.d.  s.d. 

12  0-18  0 


4  0-90     Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen 
8  0-12  0    Lilium     longi- 
florum,     per 

2  0-20  0  dozen 21  0-25  0 

4  0-10  0      —  lancifolium, 
0  0-18  0  per  dozen       ...  18  0-24  0 

8  0-10  0     Lily  of  the  Valley, 
0-8  0  per  dozen       ...  18  0-30  0 

0-12  0    Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen       ...     6  0-80 
0-12  0    Selaginella,      per 

0-10  0  dozen 4  0-60 

Solan  u  m  s,     per 

0-30  0  dozen 6  0-90 

Spiraea  japonica,  p. 
0-30  0  dozen 9  0-15  0 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d    s  d.  | 


Apples    (English), 
per  bushel : 

—  Wellington    ...    5  0-90 

—  Newton    Won- 
der           5  0-70 

Bramley'sSeed- 

ling       5  0-80 

—  Blenheim   Pip- 
pin         4  6-70 

Nova  Scotian, 

per  barrel : 

—  Baldwins        ...  15  0-17  0 

—  Ribston  Pippin  14  0-16  0 

—  Gloria     Mundi  15  0-16  0 

—  Russets  ...  18  6-20  0 

—  Greenings      ..    15  0-17  0 
Canadian,  per 

barrel : 

—  Northern  Spy..  18  0-21  0 

—  Baldwin  ...   17  0-20  0 

—  N.  Greening...  19  0-21  0 

—  Russets  ...  19  0-21  0 
Californian: 

—  Newtowns,per 
box       

-"Orego  n" 

Newtowns,  per 

box       

Apricots  (Cape),  p. 

box       

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  No.  2  Canary  . 

—  No.  1         „     ... 

—  Extra        ,,     ... 

—  Giants      ,,     ... 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cranberries,  p. case    8  0-90 
"  C  u- it; nd  "    Apple 

ia)  perdoz.    4  0-90 
Dates  (Tunis),  doz. 

boxes 4  0-4  8 

Grape   Fruit,  case  10  0-16  u 
Grapes    (English) : 

—  Alicante, perlb.     13-26 

—  Gros    Colmar, 

per  lb 10-26 

—  Belgian      Gros 
Colmar,  perlb.    0  8-13 


8  0-10  0 


14  0-15  0 

3  0-60 

7  0 



8  0 

— 

1.1  0 

— 

11  0- 

15  0 

5  0- 

5  B 

0  9- 

1  3 

3  6-40 

4  0-12  0 


7  0-10  0 
0  4     — 


s.d.  s.d. 
Grapes  (English) : 

—  Almena,  barrel  10  0-16  0 
Lemons  : 

—  Messina,  case  8  0-14  0 
Lychees,  per  box...  0  10-  1  0 
Mandarines, 

(French) p. box     16-19 

—  (Palermo)  100's 
box       

Mangos,  per  doz. 

Nectarines  (Cape), 
per  box 

Nuts,  Cobs  (Eng- 
lish), per  lb.  ... 

—  Almonds,     bat;  42  6 

—  Brazils,  new, 
perewt.  ...  60  0-65  0 

—  Barcelona,  per 

bag       30  0-32  6 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100  1 1  0-16  0 
Chestnuts : 

—  Italian,  per  bag  16  0-17  0 
Oranges  (Jamaican), 

per  case  ...    7  6-90 

—  Almeria,  case..    9  0-10  6 

—  Valencia,  case  11  0-27  0 

—  Denia,  p.  case  14  0-30  0 

—  Jaffas,  per  box    8  6-90 

—  C  al i  f o  r nian 
Navels,  p.  case  13  0-14  0 

— -  Seville  Bitters, 

per  box 
Peaches     (C  ape), 

per  box 
Pears     (English), 

Catillac,     per 

bushel 

—  Cape,  per  box 

—  Catillac,  Dutch, 
per  basket 

—  per  barrel 

—  French,  p. crate 

—  Winter  Nelis, 
boxes  ... 

—  cases    ... 
Pineapples,  each 
Plums  (Cape),  box 
Strawberries  1 1  rig 

lish),  per  lb.   .. 


6  0    7  0 
5  0-10  0 


4  6 
4  0- 


6  0 
6  0 


2  6    — 

10  0    — 
s  6-  9  0 

9  0-10  0 
17  0  18  0 

3  0-56 

4  0-60 


6  0-12  0 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices 

;.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes(French), 

per  dozen  ...  2  0-30 
Asparagus,      Paris 

Green,    bundle    4  0-43 

—  Sprue,  bundle  0  7-08 
Beans,  French,  per 

packet  ...    0  8-09 

—  Broad  (French), 

per  pad  ...    3  0-33 

—  Guernsey, p.  lb.     2  6    — 

—  Madeira,      per 

basket ...        ...    2  6-36 

Beetroot, per  bushel  13-16 
Brussel      Sprouts, 

per  i  sieve  ...  13-16 
Cabbages,  per  doz.     0  6-09 

—  Greens,  p.  bag    10-13 

—  red,  per  dozen    2  0    — 

—  Savoy  s,    per 

tally      3  0-36 

Carrots    (English), 

—  washed,  p.  bag    2  6    — 

—  French    (new), 

per  pad  ...     2  6-30 

Cauliflowers,  p.dz.     16    2  0 

—  per  tally  ...     6  0-80 

—  Italian,  basket  2  0-26 
Celeriac    (French), 

per  dozen      ...    16-20 

Celery,  washed,  per 

dozen 0  8-0  10 

Chicory,  per  lb.  ...  0  3h    — 

Chow  Chow  (Sec- 
hium  edule),p. 
dozen  ..  ...     3  0    — 

Cucumbers,  perdz.    8  0-90 

Endive,  per  dozen    16-20 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles  ...     9  0-10  0 

Leeks,   12   bundles     10-16 


s.d.  s.d. 
10-12 


3  0- 
0  9- 


4  0 

1  0 


Lettuce  (French), 
per  dozen 

—  Cos  (French), 
per  dozen 

Mint,  doz.  bunches 
Mushiooms(house) 

Eer  lb 
uttons,  perlb. 

—  "Broilers"p.lb. 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun. 
Onions    (Spanish), 

per  case        ...    5  0-53 

—  Dutch,  per  bag    2  0-23 

—  pickling,  per 
bushel 

Parsley, I2bunches 

—  per  £  bushel... 
Peas  (French),  per 

packet 

Potatos  (French), 
new,  per  lb.  ... 

—  Teneriffe,  cwt 

—  Algerian,    cwt 
Radishes     (Guern- 
sey), dozen    ... 

Rhubarb  (English), 

dozen  bundles  0  11-  1  0 

Salsafy.perdz.bds.     3  6    — 

Seakale,  per  dozen 
punnets 

Spinach,  French, 
per  crate 

Tomatos  (Tene- 
riffe), p.  bdle. 
of  four  boxes... 

Turnips  (English), 
doz.  bunches... 

—  per  bag 
Watercress,      per 

doz.  bunches  ..     0  4-06 


0  8    — 

0  9-0  10 
0  7-08 

10-16 


2  0-  2  6 
2  6-  A  0 
1  6-  2  0 

0  5-06 

0  2-0  21 

13  0-14  6 
20  0    — 

0  8-09 


9  0  10  0 

6  0- 

6  6 

10  G-14  0 

2  0- 
2  6 

2  6 

Remarks.— Rhubarb  from  the  Yorkshire  district  is  now 
coming  on  the  market  in  much  better  condition,  and  supplies 
are  also  being  received  from  Essex.  The  sale  for  English 
Grapes  remains  good,  but  the  supplies  are  shorter.  Man- 
darine Oranges  from  Palermo  are  now  of  very  fine  quality, 
and  are  selling  more  freely.  Teneriffe  Tomatos  are  arriving 
in  smaller  quantities,  and  consequently  prices  have  ad- 
vanced. The  last  consignment  of  Winter  Nelis  Pears  from 
the  famous  Rogue  River  Valley  has  arrived,  and  their  con- 
dition suggests  that  they  have  been  packed  too  long  before 
being  shipped.  P.  L.,  Covent  Garden,  Wednesday,  February 
12,  190S, 


Potatos. 
Kents:  Up-to-Dates,  100s.  tollOs.  per  ton;  British  Queens. 
95s.  to  105s.  per  ton  ;  Scottish  Triumphs,  100s.  ton. 
Lincolns:  Up-to-Dates,  100s.  to  110s.  per  ton  ;  Up-to-Dates- 
(Blackland),  90s.  per  ton;  British  Queens,  90s.  to  105s.  per 
ton ;  British  Queens  (Blackland),  80s.  to  90s.  per  ton  • 
Maincrops  100s.  to  110s.  per  ton;  Sir  J  no.  Llewelyn,  100=' 
per  ton  ;  Sir  Jno.  Llewelyn  (Blackland),  82s.  to  85s.  per  ton  • 
Royal  Kidneys,  90s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Royal  Kidneys  (Black- 
land),  80s.  to  85s.  per  ton  ;  Evergoods,  90s.  to  95s.  per  ton  • 
Evergoods  (Blackland),  80s.  to  85s.  per  ton  ;  Dunbars : 
Up-to-Dates  (red  soil),  100s.  to  115s.  per  ton  ;  Maincrops 
(red  soil),  120s.  to  125s.  per  ton.  Scotch:  Up-to-Dates 
(grey  soil),  100s.  per  ton;  Maincrops  (grey  soil),  100s  to 
105s.  per  ton.  German:  Up-to-Dates  4s.  6d.  per  bag  ■ 
Magnums,  4s.  3d.  per  bag;  Imperators,  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  per 
bag.  Belgium:  Kidneys,  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  per  bag.  Dutch: 
Lp-to-Dates4s.  3d.  per  bag;  Magnums,  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  per 
bag ;  Imperators,  3s.  6d.  per  bag.  Trade  still  remains  very 
quiet.  Heavy  supplies  and  slow  demand.  E.  J.  Newborn. 
Covent  Garden  ami  St.  Pttncras,  February  12,  1908. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

There  is  yet  but  little  improvement  in  the  trade  for 
pot-plants.  There  is  not  much  variety  in  the  flowering 
plants;  Azaleas  are  the  most  prominent,  and  well- 
flowered  specimens  sell  fairly  well.  Cinerarias  are  very 
good.  Chinese  Primulas  and  Genistas  are  fairly  well 
flowered.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  the  while 
variety  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  fog,  and 
well-flowered  plants  are  seen.  The  supply  of  Erica 
hyemalis  is  nearly  over  for  the  season.  E.  ovata, 
though  not  quite  so  bright  as  E.  gracilis,  is  very 
pretty.  E.  melanthera  is  still  very  good.  Marguerites 
are  not  quite  so  plentiful,  and  they  are  selling  at  better 
prices.  Spirsea  japonica  is  seen  in  well-flowered  plants, 
also  S.  astilboides  floribunda.  A  few  good  Liliums  are 
seen,  but  they  are  now  generally  sold  out  early  in  the 
mornings.  Solanums  are  still  very  good,  but  I  find 
that  supplies  are  nearly  exhausted.  Daffodils,  Hya- 
cinths, and  Tulips  in  pots  are  good  in  quality,  and 
over    plentiful. 

Foliage  Plants. 

Kentias  are  still  making  higher  prices,  but  there  is 
not  a  large  demand  for  them.  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
Geonoma  gracilis,  and  Phoenix  rupicola  are  very  good 
in  several  sizes.  Latanias  and  Asparagus  tenuissinius 
and  A.  Sprengeri  are  good.  Pandanus  Veitchii  was 
noted  in  various  sized  plants;  those  with  the  terminal 
leaves  quite  white  sell  well  for  use  in  ordinary  decora- 
tions. There  is  but  little  trade  for  the  coloured 
Dracaenas  at  the  present  time,  and  Crotons  (Codia-ums) 
are  not  much  in  demand.  Ficus  elastica  seems  to  have 
gone  out  of  favour.  Aralia  Sieboldii  and  the  variety 
Moseri  do  not  make  high  prices,  but  there  is  a  fair 
demand  for  them.  Aspidistras  are  well  supplied,  and 
prices  are  lower  than  at  the  same  period  last  year. 
Cut  Flowers. 
Daffodils  were  not  quite  so  plentiful  at  the  end  of 
last  week,  and  blooms  of  best  quality  were  cleared 
out  at  slightly  advanced  prices,  but  this  week  very 
large  supplies  have  arrived.  Those  from  English 
growers  are  certainly  of  the  best  quality,  yet  those 
from  the  Cha'nnel  and  the  Scilly  Islands  arrive  in 
very  good  condition.  The  varieties  Horsfieldii,  Sir 
Watkin,  Golden  Spur,  and  "  Emperor,"  are  of  high 
quality.  Narcissus  Soleil  d'Or,  Paper  White,  and  other 
varieties  are  abundant.  Liliums  were  not  quite  so- 
plentiful  and  prices  advanced  early  in  the  week,  but 
larger  supplies  were  in  again  this  morning.  Eucharis 
and  Gardenias  are  now  scarce.  White  Azalea  sells 
better  now  that  good  Chrysanthemums  are  scarce. 
Lily-of-the-Valley  is  over  plentiful,  and  is  being  sold 
in  the  streets  at  very  low  prices.  Good  English  Violets 
are  seen,  and  large  supplies  arrive  from  France.  Roses 
are  uncertain.  I  find  that  best  blooms  of  "  Liberty," 
which  were  making  8s.  per  dozen,  are  now  down  to  6s. 
In  Orchids  I  noted  fine  Cattleyas,  Ccelogyne  cristata, 
Odontoglossums,  Dendrobium  nobile  and  iKWardianum 
and  Cypripediums.  Cut  foliage  is  well  supplied. 
Smilax  and  long  trails  of  Asparagus  are  good.  Croton 
leaves  are  the  only  really  good  bright-coloured  foliage 
we  have  at  the  present  time.  Daffodil  leaves  make 
almost  as  much  per  bunch  as  is  obtained  for  the  blooms. 
A.   //.,   Covent   Garden,   February  12,  igoS. 


SCHEDULES    RECEIVED. 

The  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  will  hold  its  eighth 
annual  exhibition  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  on  Friday,  July  24.  The  Society  will 
also  hold  a  Provincial  Show  in  Dublin,  on  Wednesday, 
August  5. 

Midland  Counties  Sweet  Pea  Society The  schedule 

of  this  newly  formed  society  is  now  to  hand.  We  note 
that  the  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Plymouth  is  president  of  the 
Society,  whilst  among  the  vice-presidents  and  on  the  Floral 
Committee  are  many  noted  cultivators,  including  several 
names  connected  with  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society. 
The  Society's  first  show  is  to  be  held  in  Wolverhampton  on 
July  29,  1908,  and  the  prizes  offered  amount  to  /70.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  several  medals  will  be  awarded.  The  schedule 
contains  the  rules  of  the  society  and  regulations  for  exhibi- 
tion. Copies  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  Owen  F.  Trott,104,  Waterloo  Road,  Wolver- 
hampton. 


TRADE   NOTICE. 


AMERICAN  NURSERY  COMPANY. 
We  are  informed  that  the  American  Nursery  Company 
has  acquired  all  the  real  estate,  property,  business,  and! 
goodwill    of   F.  &  F.  Nurseries,    Springfield,    N.J.,    The 

Bloodgood    Nurseries,    Flushing,    L.I established   1790— 

Fredk.  W.  Kelsey,  New  York  City,  and  the  New  Jersey  and! 
Long  Island  Nurseries.  These  concerns  will  hereafter  be 
conducted  as  branches  of  the  company  under  the  same 
local  management  as  herelofore.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
Jany  are :  Fredk.  W.  Kelsey,  president ;  William  Flemer, 
vice-president  and  treasurer ;  Theodore  Foulk,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  and  P.  H.  Goodsell,  secretary. 
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(SHtttuArj)* 


John  Booth. — We  regret  to  announce  the 
death  of  Hrn.  John  Booth,  nurseryman,  which 
occurred  on  Wednesday,  February  5,  at  Berlin, 
in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased 
was  well  known  in  horticultural  circles,  and 
especially  in  connection  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
of  which  he  had  formerly  a  very  extensive  col- 
lection in  his  nursery  near  Hamburg.  He  was 
by  birth  an  Englishman,  but  had  for  many 
years  carried  on  the  business  of  nurseryman  in 
Germany. 


to 

rrejfoondenU 


American  Gardening  Journals  :  Hartop.  The 
Garden  Magazine,  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  133-137,  16th  Street,  New  York, 
at  15  cents  per  copy,  per  year  $1 ;  the 
American  Florist,  published  at  1133  Broadway, 
New  York,  subscription,  yearly,  for  Europe, 
§2  50.  The  chief  office  where  subscriptions 
and  correspondence  must  be  addressed  is  at 
324,  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago ;  the  Weekly 
Florists'  Review,  a  journal  for  florists,  seeds- 
men, and  nurserymen,  the  Florists'  Publish- 
ing Co.,  530,  Caxton  Buildings,  and  334, 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  subscription  to 
England  2$  50;  Horticulture,  published  at  11, 
Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  weekly,  sub- 
scription to  England,  $2. 

Apple  Orchard  Waste  Fruits  :  E.  W .  B.  You 
could  convert  them  into  cider,  which,  when 
fermented,  would  afford  alcohol  by  distil'.a- 
tion.  In  Normandy  a  mild  kind  of  spirit 
— popularly  known  as  "  brandy  " — is  exten- 
sively made  from  cider,  selling  at  about  1  fr. 
per  litre.  The  waste,  if  cleanly  treated,  would 
make  jelly  good  enough  for  culinary  uses. 
There  are  some  books  published  on  wine- 
making  and  on  distillation  that  would  afford 
the  information  you  require.  Enquire  at  the 
office  of  Exchange  and  Mart. 

Box  Hedge  :  F.  G.  B.  The  early  part  of  April 
is  the  best  time  to  cut  a  Box  hedge.  If  drought 
or  dry  weather  follows  the  operation,  the 
plants  should  be  moistened  overhead  daily  by 
means  of  a  syringe  or  garden  hose.  The  soil 
should  be  loosened  with  a  fork,  and  a  top 
dressing  of  leaf-mould  or  old  potting  soil  ap- 
plied. About  ten  months  ago  the  writer  cut  a 
Box  hedge  hard  back,  and  it  was  treated  as 
described   above,    with   excellent  results. 

British  Gardeners'  Association  :  F.  G.  We 
seem  to  gather  from  your  letter  that  you  are 
not  a  professional  gardener,  and  if  this  is 
the  case  you  will  not  be  eligible  for  election 
to  this  society.  But  you  can  write  to  the  sec- 
retary, Mr.  J.  Weathers,  Talbot  Villa,  Talbot 
Road,   Isleworth,  Middlesex. 

British  Gardeners  in  the  United  States  of 
America  :  W .  W .  See  a  note  on  this  subject 
in  the  issue  of  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
February  2,   1907,   p.  SO. 

Carnations:  E.  H.,S.  The  plants  are  very 
badly  infested  with  a  fungous  disease 
(Heterosporium).  If  the  stock  generally  is 
in  a  condition  similar  to  the  specimens  we 
have  received,  your  best  plan"  will  .be  to 
destroy  them  by  burning,  and  start  afresh. 
If  you  obtain  fresh  plants  it  will  be  useful 
to  spray  them  occasionally  with  sulphide  of 
potassium  as  a  preventive  of  disease. — G.  H. 
The  lower  leaves  are  attacked  by  the  Carna- 
tion black  mould,  Heterosporum  echinulatum. 
Destroy  diseased  plants  and  syringe  the  rest 
with    Bordeaux    Mixture. 

Carpet-bed  Designs  :  A  Reader.  A  book  of 
designs  and  how  to  plant  them  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  The 
Nursery,    Swanley,    Kent. 

Coccus  on  Forest  Trees  :  Subscriber.  The 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  spray  the  trees 
with  an  insecticide.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter 
to  cleanse  the  trunks  in  this  manner,  but  if 
the  trees  are  of  large  size  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  get  the  spray  on  to  the  uppermost 
"branches. 


Cool  Greenhouse  :  M.  E.  C.  You  neglect  to 
inform  us  what  species  of  plants  are  con- 
tained in  the  house.  If  the  collection  com- 
prises miscellaneous  species  there  will  be  some 
of  more  or  less  degree  of  tenderness.  In  any 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  have  means  at  your 
disposal  to  repel  frost,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  entirely  discontinue  the  use  of 
fire-heat  during  this  or  next  month. 

Cupressus  and  Picea  :  W.  B.  The  trees  are 
suffering  from  root-rot  caused  by  a  fungus.  Re- 
move the  soil  for  some  distance  round  the 
roots  of  the  remaining  trees,  sprinkle  the  roots 
with  quicklime,  then  fill  up  again.  The  sur- 
rounding soil  should  also  have  quicklime 
lightly  pricked  in  to  destroy  the  white  spawn 
present. 

Geranium  :  G.  H .  There  is  no  organic  disease, 
but  plentiful  traces  of  insects. 

Horticultural  Colleges  :  Miss  Young.  You 
might  write  to  the  principals  at  the  Horticul- 
tural College,  Swanley,  Kent;  "Lady  War- 
wick "  Hostel,  Studley  Royal,  Warwick ; 
Edinburgh  School  of  Gardening  for  Women, 
Murrayfield,  Midlothian ;  Royal  Botanic 
Society's  School  of  Gardening,  Regent's  Park, 
London ;  and  the  Reading  College,  Berkshire. 

Importation  of  Odontoglossums  :  Odonto. 
The  fresh-collected  plants  are  conveyed  along 
the  river  Magdalena  to  Baranquilla  and 
Savanilla,  from  whence  they  are  shipped  to 
Europe. 

Laws  for  Market  Gardeners  :  C.  B.  L.  We 
believe  there  is  at  present  no  book  which 
deals  with  this  subject,  but  you  may  possibly 
get  the  information  you  require  from  our 
issues  of  November  3  and  November  10,  1906. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants. — We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  of 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  caufu'  to  pack  andlabel  them  properly,  togive 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
growu  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Plants:  Glasgow.  Ccelogyne  cristata.— Rex. 
1,  Goldfussia  (Strobilanthes)  isophylla;  2, 
Peperomia  Verschaffeltii ;  3,  Chlorophyton 
variegatum  ;  4,  Stenotaphrum  glabrum  variega- 
tum  ;  5,  Abutilon  Savitzii.— V.  T.  Oncidium 
pubes.— Correspondent  Garrya.     Garrya  elliptica. 

Teat  :  /.  S.  D.  Consult  our  advertisement 
columns,  or  insert  a  small  advertisement  your- 
self stating  that  you  are  prepared  to  buy  large 
quantities. 

Pelargoniums  :  Correspondent.  We  suspect  that 
the  failure  has  been  caused  by  planting  the 
cuttings  too  deeply,  and  the  grub  has  entered 
the  stem  after  the  commencement  of  decay. 

Plants  for  Wall-top:  R.  R.  With  so  small  a 
cavity  for  containing  soil,  you  must  give  un- 
remitting care  to  the  plants  during  their 
growing  season  and  in  hot  weather,  otherwise 
failure  will  ensue.  Six  suitable  plants  would 
be  as  follows:  Onosma  taurica  (yellow),  Saxi- 
fraga,  Cotyledon  pyramidalis  (white,  pink- 
spotted  flowers),  Campanula  muralis  (pale 
blue),  Achillea  umbellata  (white),  Aubrietia 
"  Dr.  Mules  "  (deep  violet),  and  Iberis  sera- 
pervirens  (white).  Dianthus  deltoides  (rose), 
Corydalis  lutea  (yellow),  and  Zar.schneria 
californica  (scarlet)  would  also  be  suitable. 
We  do  not  think  Ferns  would  be  of  much 
service  to  you. 

Spraying  for  Plum  Aphis  :  L.  F.  The  earlier 
spraying  is  commenced  the  better  is  the  chance 
of  keeping  the  pest  named  in  check,  and  the 
chief  difficulty  is  to  provide  a  mixture  that  is 
strong  enough  to  destroy  the  insects,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  that  will  not  injure  the 
blossoms  or  tender  young  leaves  as  they  ex- 
pand from  the  buds.  Well-diluted  quassia 
and  soft  soap  is  usually  safe,  but  it  is  not  so 


effectual  as  petroleum  or  kerosene  emulsions, 
though  greater  care  is  needed  both  in  the  pre- 
paration and  application  oi  the  latter  liquid. 
Half  a  pound  of  soft  soap  can  be  boiled  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  two  gallons  of  petroleum 
added  slowly  and  well  stirred  in  while  hot, 
using  a  strong  syringe  to  assist  in  the  mixing. 
This  is  important,  and  should  be  continued 
until  it  is  seen  that  a  thorough  emulsion  has 
been  formed.  Diluted  with  about  50  gallons 
of  water,  this  is  com-nonly  safe  enough  for 
application  to  Plum  foliage;  but  it  is  wise  to 
err  on  the  side  of  a  little  extra  dilution  and 
repeat  the  dressings  several  times  at  intervals 
of  a  day  or  two.  Much  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  foliage ;  in  mild,  moist 
weather  the  young  leaves  are  often  extremely 
tender.  Varieties  differ  also  in  their  liability 
to  injury  from  such  mixtures,  and  it  is  always 
wise  to  test  the  effects  on  a  small  scale  before 
proceeding  to  a  general  or  extensive  spraying. 
The  Booh  of  Garden  Pests,  reviewed  on  p.  83 
in  last  week's  issue,  gives  further  information 
on  this  and  kindred  subjects. 

Sweet  Potato  {Batatas  edit/is)  :  An  Old 
Reader.  This  is  propagated  by  tubers  set  out 
at  distances  of  1J  feet  apart,  and  preferably 
on  ridges,  1  to  2  feet  above  the  general  level, 
so  as  to  afford  greater  depth  of  soil  and 
warmth  than  could  be  obtained  by  surface 
planting.  The  thick  end  of  the  tuber  should 
be  planted  downwards,  and  the  top  end,  which 
is  quite  small,  should  be  only  an  inch  or  two 
beneath  the  surface.  Plant  the  tubers  in  a 
warm  position.  The  stems  and  foliage  are 
the  better  for  being  supported  on  tall  Pea 
sticks.  If  much  increase  of  stock  is  required,, 
layer  the  stems. 

The  Syston,  Pershore,  and  Gisborne's 
Plums  :  L.  F '.,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  When 
these  Plums  are  obtained  true  to  name  they 
will  be  found  to  be  distinct,  though  there  is 
a  close  resemblance  between  the  first  and  the 
last  (which  is  also  sometimes  seen  under  the 
name  Mrs.  Gisborne).  There  has  been  con- 
siderable confusion  in  the  naming  of  Plums 
in  some  districts,  and  in  this  case  we  have 
seen  all  three  under  different  names.  It  is 
easy  to  distinguish  the  Pershore  by  the  shape 
of  the  fruit,  which  has  gained  it  the  local  title 
of  "  Egg  Plum."  The  Syston  is  superior  to 
Gisborne's  both  in  the  size  and  flavour  of  the 
fruit,  and  is  readily  increased  by  suckers. 
See  also  note  on  p.   101. 

Tulips  :  /cannot.  Your  Tulips  are  attacked  by 
the  "  Tulip  mould,"  Botrytis  parasitica,  Cav. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  pests  amongst 
Tulips.  The  bulbs  are  covered  inside  the  outer 
brown  sheath  with  the  spawn  of  a  fungus, 
which  forms  small  grain-like  bodies  (schrotia), 
which  produce  as  soon  as  brought  into  the 
houses  for  forcing  a  greyish  mould,  which 
rapidly  destroys  the  bulb.  Hitherto  no  remedy 
has  proved  efficient  and  the  disease 
cannot  be  checked  on  account  of  its  raoid 
and  virulent  mode  of  growth.  When  potting 
the  bulbs  the  surface  of  the  pots  should  be 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand  mixed  with 
powdered  charcoal.  This  frequently  prevents 
mouldiness.  Also  the  frames,  &c,  should  be 
perfectly  dry,  well  ventilated,  and  the  pots 
embedded  in  ashes.  Thereafter  they  may  be 
covered  about  6  to  8  inches  with  ashes,  soil, 
or  any  kind  of  porous  material.  A  bulb  once 
attacked  must  be  destroyed.  The  ashes,  soil, 
or  covering  used  in  keeping  the  bulbs  back 
should  on  no  account  be  used  again  for  bulbs 
of  any  kind,  when  attacked  bulbs  have  been 
contained  therein,  because  the  sclerotia  live  in 
the  soil  for  a  good  many  years,  and  they  will 
re-infect  Tulips,  &c.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
state  a  probable  cause  of  the  Spiraeas  failing. 
Please  forward  one  or  two  of  the  clumps, 
which  show  the  abnormal  growth. — Puzzled. 
There  is  no  disease  present  to  account  for 
the  failure,  which  is  therefore  due  to  some 
detail  in  the  cultivation  or  to  want  of  con- 
dition  in   the  bulbs   themselves. 

Communications  Received.— W.  H.— A.  D.  W.— W.  R.  R. 
— C.  T.  D.— H.  R.— W.  W.  P.— R.  T.  C— H.  W.  W.— J.  H. 
— E.  McN.— W.  Pasey—  Market  Gardeners.  Nurserymen, 
anil  Farmers'  Association  — E.  J.  H. — Dr.  M.C.C.— H.  D.T. 
-W.  B.  &  S—  F.  M.  W.— H.  M.— Croydon  Gardeners' 
Soc  — M.  M.  N.— Foosy— A.  R.  B.— E.  W.  D.— J.  Mel.— 
A.  H.— J.  B— F.  M.,  Falmouth— S.  A.— T.  F.— T.  C— 
C.  J.-A.  J.  L.-W.  A.  C.-W.  H.-Chloris-H.  S. 
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WALL  GARDENING. 

IT  may  be  admitted  at. the  outset  that  in 
many  cases  this  aspect  of  gardening  has 
been  entered  upon  without  a  due  regard 
(or  the  proper  positions  for  the  walls  which 
are  to  be  employed  as  gardens,  with  results 
that  have  sometimes  proved  unsatisfactory. 

I  venture  to  submit  that  it  ought  to  be  laid 
down  as  an  axiom  that  no  wall  garden  should 
be  formed  in  a  position  where  the  wall  itself 
has  not  a  distinct  raison  d'etre  apart  from 
that  of  being  the  home  of  the  plants  which 
are  planted  in  or  upon  it.  There  is  no  real 
need  for  erecting  a  wall  in  many  places  such 
as  are  at  present  being  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  wall  gardens,  and  some  of  these 
are  obviously  in  improper  positions.  A  wall 
should  serve  one  of  several  purposes — a  shel- 
ter, a  division,  a  support  for  a  bank,  a 
boundary,  or  a  screen.  There  are  a  few 
other  objects  for  which  a  wall  suitable  for  a 
garden  is  erected,  but  the  most  valuable  of 
all  for  wall-gardening  is  one  built  for  the' 
purpose  of  a  retaining  support  for  a  bank  ; 
in  such  a  wall  plants  suitable  for  wall-gar- 
dening have  a  better  chance  of  success  than 
in  any  other,  because  they  are  not  so  much 


exposed  to  the  risks  of  drought  inseparable 
from  those  which  have  no  great  body  of  soil 
in  or  behind  them.      Many  walls  which  have 
been,  or  are  being,  converted  into  wall-gar- 
dens would  be  much  more  satisfactory  were 
they  covered  with  suitable  shrubs  or  climbers. 
There  are,  however,  many  walk  apart  from 
those  suitable  for  supporting  a  bank  of  soil, 
which  can  be  usefully  employed  for  the  culti- 
vation of  plants,   and   of   these  the  best  are 
certainly    those    constructed    for    the    special 
purpose.  These  should  be  constructed  of  fair- 
sized  stones,  built  without  mortar,  and  with 
plenty  of  crevices  between  them,  while  they 
should  also  be  double,  having  a  space  filled 
with  soil  between  the  two  faces  of  the  wall, 
the  latter  being  properly  bonded  together  to 
prevent  the  wall  from  spreading  and  falling 
asunder,  as  would  be  the  case  were  there  no 
cross  bands  to  hold  the  faces  together.     It  is 
necessary,  in  building  such  a  wall,  to  fill  in 
the  soil  as  the  work  proceeds,   as  otherwise 
it    would   settle   down    irregularly   and    leave 
open  spaces,   which  would  be  detrimental  to 
the   welfare  of   the   plants.     It  is   advisable, 
also,  where  it  can  be  done,  to  give  the  wall 
a   slight   "  batter  "   so  that   the  rainfall   can 
run  into  the  crevices,  and  this  will  also  sim- 
plify  the   watering   that   will   be  required   in 
continued   dry   weather,   unless   it   is  entirely 
planted  with  drought-resisting  subjects.     By 
giving    the    stones    a    slight    tilt    upwards    at 
the   front— as   far   as   is   consistent   with   the 
stability    of    the    wall  — the    watering    of    the 
plants  will  be  assisted  in   no  slight  degree. 
Such  a  wall  should  not  be  surmounted  by  the 
usual  copestones,  but  should  be  open  so  as  u> 
admit  of   the   rain   finding   its  way   down    to 
the   soil   beneath.        Bricks   are  used    where 
stones   arc    scarce,    but    the   effect   is   not   so 
good.     Planting  is  best  done  when  the  wall 
is  in  process  of  being  built,  but  this,  of  course, 
calls  for  the  proper  consolidation  of  the  soil 
as  the  work  proceeds.     A  good  modification 
of  this  wall   is'  one  having  one  smooth  face 
built  with  mortar  and  the  other  constructed 
with  open  joints  for  the  plants.     There  are 
certain  positions  in  which  this  kind  of  wall 
may  be  preferable,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
scieening    of    an    ash-pit   or   rubbish   heap, 
where  a  properly  built  wall  is  desirable  for  the 
interior,  but  which  is  required  to  be  covered 
with   plants  on   the   side   next   the   house   or 
garden.     Here,  again,  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  proper  bonding  of  the  two  sides. 

The  retaining  wall  for  a  bank  is  a  much 
simpler  matter,  and  presents  little  difficulty. 
In  all  cases,  however,  there  should  be  a 
"  batter  "  and  the  slight  tilt  of  the  stones 
already  mentioned.  The  degree  of  batter 
depends  greatly  upon  the  slope  desired,  and 
a  little  is  all  that  is  called  for  in  this  case, 
athough  when  it  is  carried  up  at  a  fair  angle 
it  strengthens  the  wall  immensely.  I  have 
found  it  desirable  to  place  some  soil  between 
the  joints  of  the  stones  as  the  work  proceeds, 
making  this  as  firm  as  possible  to  prevent 
any  more  subsidence  than  can  be  helped.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  founda- 
tion stones  must  be  "  well  and  truly  laid," 
and  that  they  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to 
prevent  the  wall  from  sinking  in  a  soft  soil, 
being  carried  down  as  far  as  necessary  to  a 
fairly  firm  foundation. 

The  task  of  converting  an  existing  wall 
into  a  wall-garden  is  not  so  easy,  and  several 
methods   have   been   adopted.      An   old  wall, 


built  with  large  joints  and  with  loose  and 
crumbling  mortar,  can  be  covered  with  plants 
by  scraping  out  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
lime,  and  either  planting  young  subjects  or 
sowing  seeds  in  good  soil  thrust  firmly  into 
the  holes.  I  have  found  a  compost  of  stiffish 
loam  and  cow  dung  answer  well,  especially 
if  placed  in  the  holes  when  it  was  in  a  damp 
state.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  mix  up  clay  and  cow  dung  into  a  stiff, 
mortar-like  paste  with  water  and  thrust  it 
into  small  openings  with  a  piece  of  wood, 
afterwards,  when  it  had  become  a  little  drier, 
sowing  a  few  seeds  in  a  hole  and  covering 
again  with  a  little  soil.  If  a  coping  exists 
on  the  wall  it  can  be  utilised,  if  flat,  by  plac- 
ing narrow  stones  or  bricks  on  either  side, 
so  as  to  leave  a  space  between  the  stones 
in  the  width  of  the  cope;  the  vacancy  is  then 
filled  up  with  good,  rather  stiff,  soil,  and  the 
plants  put  in  position. 

Still  another  method  is  followed  with  suc- 
cess, and  it  is  one  which  is  very  suitable  for 
many  walls  where  such  a  covering  as  that 
afforded  by  Pinks  and  other  rather  trailing 
plants  is  desired.  This  is  by  fixing  pockets, 
formed  of  stones,  on  the  face  of  the  walls. 
This  is  effected  by  driving  spike  nails  into 
tin-  wall,  but  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  of 
about  5  or  6  inches  projecting. 

On  these  are  placed  flat  stones,  fixed  with 
cement  to  the  spikes  and  the  wall,  and  this 
has  an  edging  of  stones  or  cement  arranged 
round  it,  and  the  space  filled  with  good  com- 
post, such  as  that  indicated  for  other  subjei  ts. 
If  these  pockets  can  be  made  about  6  inches 
deep  and  the  wall-garden  watered  in  dry 
weather,  many  plants  will  thrive  admirably, 
and  will  soon  leave  few  bare  spaces  between 
the  pockets  if  these  are  placed  closely  enough. 
One  of  the  best  examples  the  writer  has  seen 
of  this  style  of  w  ail-gardening  was  an  ex- 
cellent one  on  a  low  wall  beside  the  house  of 
Mr.  F.  Bedford,  the  gardener  at  Straffan, 
Co.  Kildare,  Ireland. 

As  a  rule,  except  in  the  case  of  a  wall 
against  a  bank,  it  is  desirable  to  select  plants 
which  can  withstand  a  little  drought  at  times. 
For  the  top  of  a  wall-garden  of  the  ordinary 
type  of  building  there  is  nothing  so  good  as 
the  Flag  Iris,  and  this  is  exquisite  when  in 
bloom,  with  the  sun  shining,  maybe,  through 
the  translucent  petals  of  the  flowers.  Carna- 
tions and  Pinks  are  also  good,  and  one  of  the 
features  of  his  garden  which  most  delighted 
the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege Gardens,  Dublin,  was  the  original  wild 
Carnation  growing  on  the  top  of  the  walls. 
Mulleins  also  look  well,  and  there  are  in  such 
places  admirable  positions  for  Helianthemum, 
Cistus,  and  a  number  of  plants  which  dislike 
too  much  wet  at  their  roots  and  like  a  full 
exposure  to  the  sun.  For  the  other  parts  of 
the  wall-garden  the  choice  is  embarrassingly 
great.  Pinks,  either  the  species  of  Dianthus, 
or  the  garden  forms  of  Dianthus  plumarius, 
are  excellent,  and  nowhere  do  they  look  better 
than  hanging  over  a  wall.  Such  Androsaces 
as  A.  lanuginosa  are  exquisite  on  a  low 
wall;  and  there  are  such  beautiful  Cam- 
panulas as  C.  isophylla,  for  warm  gardens, 
or  C.  portenschlagiana,  and  C.  garganica, 
with  its  variety  hirsuta,  besides  a  number  of 
others,  for  the  colder  districts  where  C.  iso- 
phylla cannot  withstand  the  winters.  In  a 
wall-garden,  however,  it  will  be  found  that 
many  plants  which  die  out  in  the  open  gar- 
den will  live  and  thrive.    The  lovely  Gerbera 
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Jamesonii  is  known  to  the  writer  as  thriving 
in  a  garden  on  a  wall  against  a  bank  where 
it  would  be  impossible  to  retain  it  on  the 
level ;  Erinus  alpinus  will  also  establish  itself 
on  a  wall  where  it  would  die  in  the  open  if 
on  the  flat,  and  I  know  one  wall  in  particu- 
lar which  has  thousands  of  plants  on  its  sur- 
face and  presenting  a  most  delightful  appear- 
ance in  the  time  of  bloom.  In  southern  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  the  Mesembryanthemums 
are  glorious  on  a  wall. 

These  notes  must,  however,  be  more  sug- 
gestive than  exhaustive ;  there  are  so  many 
beautiful  plants  for  a  wall-garden  that  a 
lengthened  catalogue  would  be  needed  for 
detail.  I  may,  however,  suggest  Tunica  saxi- 
fraga,  Silene  alpestis  and  S.  Schafta,  the 
silvery  encrusted  Saxifrages  of  the  type  of 
Aizoon  and  others,  S.  lantoscana,  for  ex- 
ample, being  exquisite  with  its  plumes  of 
bloom  bending  gracefully  from  the  wall. 
Lychnis  Lagascas  will  also  thrive  on  a  wall 
when  it  would  die  out  in  the  ordinary  rock- 
garden.  There  are  also  many  Sempervivums 
and  Sedums  which  are  ideal  plants  for  the 
dry  and  sunny  wall ;  and  flowers  of  quite 
opposite  requirements,  such  as  the  Ramon- 
dias,  or  the  shade-loving  Ferns,  can  be  ac- 
commodated on  the  shady  sides  of  the  walls 
or  stone-supported  banks.  Some  of  the  Litho- 
spermums  are  excellent  wall  plants,  and  with 
sufficient  soil  the  Gypsophilas  will  also  suc- 
ceed ;  Erysimum,  Digitalis,  and  many  more 
will  give  their  full  quota  to  the  effect  of 
the  wall-garden ;  while  some  of  the  newer 
Wallflowers,  besides  the  old  forms  of  Cheir- 
anthus  Cheiri,  will  look  well,  and  will  thrive 
longer  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  garden. 

There  is,  indeed,  practically  no  limit  to  the 
variety  of  flowering  or  ornamental  plants 
which  offer  themselves  to  us  for  the  wall- 
garden,  when  this  is  placed  aright,  pro- 
perly constructed,  well  planted,  and  carefully 
tended ;  and  they  will  assist  in  making  our 
gardens  more  beautiful  and  more  interesting. 
S.  Arnott. 


VEGETABLES. 


NEW   OR    NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


DIACRO-CATTLEYA    x     COLMANLE 

(DlACRIUM     BICORNUTUM      X      CaTTLEYA 
INTERMEDIA   NIVEA). 

This  very  interesting  bigeneric  hybrid  (fig. 
45)  was  exhibited  by  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart, 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound)  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  February  11, 
when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  Orchid  Committee. 

In  its  habit  of  growth  Diacro-Cattleya  X  Col- 
maniae  resembles  a  slender  plant  of  Diacrium 
(Epidendrum)  bicornutum,  its  fusiform 
pseudo-bulbs  being  furnished  with  thick,  dark 
green  leaves,  and  its  inflorescence,  12  inches  or 
so  in  height,  being  erect,  and  produced  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Diacrium  bicornutum.  In 
Diacrium  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  hollow,  but  the 
stem  of  the  new  hybrid  has  the  appearance  of 
being  solid,  although  this  has  not  yet  been  de- 
finitely decided.  Reference  to  our  illustration 
shows  that  the  influence  of  the  white  form  of 
Cattleya  intermedia  has  predominated  in  the 
size,  texture,  and  form  of  the  flowers,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  effect  of  the  Diacrium 
parentage  in  the  retention  of  the  peculiar  form, 
and  distinctly  trilobed  character  of  the  labellum. 
The  pure  white  of  the  sepals  and  petals  of  Dia- 
crium bicornutum  appears  in  the  new  hybrid, 
but  the  purple  spotting  on  the  lip  of  that  species 
is  entirely  obliterated.  The  result  is  not  only 
an  interesting  plant  scientifically,  but  a  very 
worthy  new  garden  subject.  Other  crosses  with 
Diacrium  bicornutum  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Bound  at  Gatton  Park,  and  notably  one  be- 
tween it  and  Epidendrum  radicans,  and  in 
which  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  slender,  like  E. 
radicans,  and  furnished  with  aerial  roots,  the 
flowers  being  red. 


FORCING  CAULIFLOWERS  IN  SPRING. 

The  excellent  Cauliflowers  grown  under  glass 
seen  at  the  Temple  Show  and  earlier  in  the  year, 
are  examples  of  vegetables  that  are  scarce  and 
of  much  value  at  that  season. 

As  the  Cauliflower  can  be  cultivated  at  a  small 
cost  in  regard  to  space  and  labour,  it  should 
be  more  commonly  grown.  Gardeners  who  rely 
upon  plants  raised  in  the  early  autumn  may 
experience  serious  losses  by  frost ;  and  in  order 
to  make  these  good  they  should  sow  seeds  of  a 
variety  that  forces  well  and  is  of  rapid 
growth.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  from  the 
end  of  January  and  onwards.  In  some  private 
gardens  a  warm-house  is  not  always  available, 
but  a  cold  frame  is  usually  to  be  found,  or 
hand-glasses  or  "cloches,"  under  which  the 
seeds  may  be  sown  at  an  early  date,  and  the  re- 
sulting plants  will  provide  heads  some  weeks  in 
advance  of  those  from  the  first  sowing  made  in 
the  open  on  a  south  border.  As  regards  the 
varieties  and  the  method  of  cultivation,  much 
will  depend  upon  the  number  required  and  the 


Cauliflower  seeds  germinate,  and  the  plants- 
grow,  very  quickly ;  the  seedlings  must  at 
once  be  put  into  a  light  house  near  the  roof 
glass  or  damping  off  will  set  in.  For  many 
years  I  used  to  raise  Cauliflowers  in  pans  placed 
over  the  hot-water  pipes  in  a  forcing  house,  and 
afterwards  transfer  them  to  cold  frames ;  in- 
deed, various  shifts  had  to  be  made  at  times  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  a  crop.  The  most  critical 
time  is  at  the  start,  since  too  much  warmth 
weakens  the  plants,  as  also  does  thick  sowing. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  plants  that  are  pricked 
off  into  boxes  will  be  large  enough  to  plant  out 
on  a  south  or  other  warm  sheltered  border,  or 
at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall.  The  soil  should  be 
well  enriched.  Even  in  such  positions  it  is  pru- 
dent to  afford  protection  from  cold  winds,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  draw  rather  deep  drills  in 
which  to  plant.  At  this  part  of  the  season, 
hand-glasses  are  valuable  for  a  time.  The  small 
forcing  varieties  of  Cauliflowers  do  not  require 
much  space,  and  about  15  to  18  inches  between 
the  rows  will  suffice  ;  with  this  close  planting 
protection  is  an  easy  matter.  What  must  be 
avoided  is  the  crowding  of  the  plants. 

Of  varieties  there  are  three  or  four  good  forc- 
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means  available  for  forcing  them.  It  is  sur- 
prising  how  well  certain  sorts  of  Cauliflower 
can  be  grown  in  quite  small  pots  from  seed 
sown  at  this  season.  I  have  been  enabled  to  cut 
nice  serviceable  heads  three  months  after  sow- 
ing the  seed,  grown  in  6-inch  pots,  placed  in 
cold  frames.  They  also  do  well  if  planted 
out  in  rich  soil  in  frames  when  just  large  enough 
to  be  handled ;  but  in  this  case  they  require 
more  care  in  affording  air,  being  liable  to  at- 
tacks of  mildew,  which  may  likewise  occur  on 
plants  in  pots.  Dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur 
occasionally  will  sometimes  destroy  this  pest. 

I  have  alluded  to  pot  and  frame  culture,  but 
there  is  another  system  doubtless  of  more  im- 
portance. For  if  the  seed  is  grown  under  glass 
and  the  seedlings  be  afforded  timely  shelter  for 
a  few  weeks,  they  may  be  planted  out-of-doors, 
and  give  good  returns  some  weeks  before  the 
plants  grown  entirely  in  the  open  come  into  use. 
I  would  advise  that  sowings  be  made  in 
pans  or  boxes,  but  it  is  not  well  to  crowd  the 
plants,  and  the  young  plants  must  be  pricked 
out  in  others  to  prevent  spindling. 


ing  ones,  which  are  noted  for  their  compact 
growth  and  earliness.  Veitch's  Extra  Early 
Forcing  is  one  of  the  best,  and  seed  sown  in 
February  under  glass  and  planted  out  late  in 
March  will  be  ready  in  May.  It  is  a  fine  frame 
or  pot  variety,  and  the  heads  are  close  and 
white.  The  plant  is  unusually  dwarf  in 
growth,  excellent  for  the  earliest  supplies,  and  of 
just  the  right  size  for  table.  Another  variety  is 
Sutton's  First  Crop,  having  small  white  heads 
of  a  delicious  flavour ;  it  is  a  rapid  grower  as  a 
forcer  or  pot  variety,  and  one  of  the  earliest, 
not  unlike  the  Early  Snowball,  but  it  has  a 
closer  curled  head  and  is  more  compact  in 
growth.  Last  year  I  had  a  new  early  Cauli- 
flower of  excellent  quality,  and  quite  as  early  as 
any  of  those  named  above ;  this  was  Carter's 
Forerunner.  It  is  a  very  fine  introduction,  and 
one  that  will  be  much  liked  for  the  first  crop  in 
the  open.  It  is  remarkably  vigorous,  and  has  a 
larger  head  than  the  varieties  already  named  ; 
this  will  make  it  most  valuable  in  large  gardens. 
G.  Wytlics. 
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RARE    INDIAN     LILIES. 

For  more  than  30  years  I  have  been  especially 
interested  in  the  different  members  of  the  genus 
Lilium,  and  in  the  course  of  that  long  period 
many  changes  connected  therewith  have  come 
under  my  notice.  Some  species  that  were  once 
.popular  are  now  comparatively  rare,  while  others 
unknown,  or  nearly  so,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  are  now  grown  in  considerable  numbers. 

Just  now  four  species,  natives  of  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  India,  viz.,  Lilium  neilgher- 
rense,  L.  nepalense,  L.  polvphyllum,  and  L. 
Lowii,  are  very  rarely  met  with,  though  at  one 
;time  they  were  by  no  means  particularly  scarce. 
I. ilium  neilgherrense,  a  native  of  the  Neilgherry 
Hills,  in  India,  bears,  at  least  in  some  examples, 
•■the  most  massive  flowers  of  all  the  Trumpet 
Lilies.  In  colour  they  vary  from  almost  white  to 
deep  primrose,  and  some  have  the  tube  more  at- 
tenuated than  others.  This  extreme  form  repre- 
sents the  Lilium  tubiflorum  of  Wight,  which  is 
now  regarded  as  synonymous  with  L.  neilgher- 
rense, for  intermediate  shaped  flowers  may  often 
be  seen.  Somewhere  about  30  years  ago,  a 
splendid  coloured  plate  of  Lilies  was  presented 
with  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  the  said  plate  being 
■under  my  observation  as  I  am  writing.  A  mag- 
nificent and  life-like  flower  of  the  Neilgherry 
Lily  occupies  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  stands 
out  markedly  from  all  its  associates.  At  the 
■time  the  p'.ate  was  published,  L.  neilgherrense 
was  very  little  known,  but  soon  afterwards  the 
late  Mr.  William  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  commenced 
importing  it  yearly  in  considerable  numbers,  so 
that  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  80's  it 
was  no  uncommon  circumstance  to  find  numer- 
ous flowering  examples  during  the  autumn 
months,  for  this  is  its  usual  season  of  bloom- 
ing. Since  about  the  year  1890  this  Lily  has 
been  gradually  becoming  scarcer,  and  now  in 
common  with  the  three  others  above  named,  is 
omitted  from  most  catalogues. 

Though  such  a  remarkably  handsome  Lily,  and 
though  imported  bulbs  never  fail  to  flower,  L. 
neilgherrense  has  never  proved  amenable  to  cul- 
tivation in  this  country.  I  tried  many  experi- 
ments in  its  culture,  but  all  I  could  ensure  was 
a  crop  of  bloom  the  first  season,  comparatively 
few  the  next  year,  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
isolated  flowers  after  that  time.  It  is  essentially 
a  greenhouse  species,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  happier 
when  planted  out  in  a  prepared  bed  than  in  pots, 
since  the  flower  stem  will  often,  on  leaving 
the  bulb,  proceed  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion underground  for  some  distance  before  mak- 
ing its  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
stem  is  sometimes  pushed  up  directly  from  the 
bulb  in  the  usual  orthodox  manner.  Before  the 
practice  of  retarding  Lily  bulbs  became  general, 
L.  neilgherrense  was  greatly  valued  as  the  only 
Lily  that  could  be  had  in  bloom  at  the  time  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  shows,  and  even  now, 
though  others  take  its  place,  our  gardens  are 
the  poorer  for  its  practical  disappearance. 

Lilium  nepalense. — It  is  perhaps  doubtful 
whether  any  other  Lily  has  attracted  as 
much  attention  on  its  first  appearance  as 
did  this  species  when  shown  by  Messrs. 
Low  on  September  11,  1888,  on  which  occa- 
sion a  First-Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  True,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  some  years  before, 
and  to  have  flowered  in  this  country,  but 
prior  to  1888  many  conflicting  opinions  pre- 
vailed as  to  what  L.  nepalense  really  was  like; 
therefore  when  it  proved  to  be  such  a  distinct 
and  beautiful  plant  everyone  was  delighted.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  short,  funnel  shape,  have 
the  segments  reflcxed  almost  to  the  same  extent 
as  some  members  of  the  Martagon  group.  The 
centre  of  the  flower — that  is,  the  basal  half  of 
'the    segments — is    of    a     rich    chocolate-purple 


colour,  while  the  reflexed  portion  is  a  kind  of 
greenish-yellow.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal 
of  individual  variation  to  be  found  in  the  colour 
of  the  blossoms,  some  having  the  purplish  tint 
much  more  highly  developed  than  others. 
Lilium  nepalense  reaches  to  a  height  of  4  to  6 
feet,  and  flowers  during  the  autumn  months. 

Lilium  folyphyllum. — This  Himalayan  Lily  is 
an  exceedingly  pretty  member  of  the  Turk's  Cap 
section,  with  narrow,  elongated  bulbs  suggest- 
ing in  shape  those  of  the  Siberian  L.  tenuifolium. 
The  bulbs  of  L.  polyphyllum  are,  however,  the 
larger  of  the  two,  and  from  them  are  pushed 
up  stems  that  reach  to  a  height  of  a  couple  of 
feet  or  thereabouts.  The  flowers,  which  have 
the  marked  reflex  characteristic  of  the  Martagon 
group,  are  in  colour  a  kind  of  greenish-yellow 
marked  with  purple.  Generally  speaking,  this 
Lily  must  be  regarded  as  a  greenhouse  species, 
but  the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  used  to  succeed 
wonderfully  with  it  out-of-doors  at  Oakwood. 
Now  it  seems  to  have  almost  dropped  out  of 
cultivation. 

Lilium  Lowii  (also  known  as  L.  Bakerianum). 
— A  native  of  Upper  Burmah,  and  introduced 
in  1893,  this  Lily  seems  now  to  get  scarcer 
year  by  year.  It  is  of  slender  growth,  with  very- 
narrow  leaves,  while  the  bell-shaped  flowers  are 
white,  freely  spotted  in  the  interior  with  purple, 
though  in  this  respect  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  variety. 

Although  the  above  Indian  Lilies  are  all  diffi- 
cult to  establish,  and  on  this  account  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  one  species,  also  a  native  of 
Upper  Burmah,  viz.,  L.  sulphureum,  has 
proved  hardy  in  the  southern  portion  of  this 
country,  and  become  established  in  places.  It 
is  somewhat  strange  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  for  it  is,  I  believe,  often  met  in  a 
state  of  nature  associated  with  L.  nepalense, 
which  last  is  so  difficult  to  grow.  A  curious 
feature  of  L.  sulphureum — which,  by  the  way, 
was  first  known  as  L.  Wallichianum  superbum — 
is  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  bulbils  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  which  causes  it  to  stand  out 
unique  among  the  Eulirion  or  tube-flowered 
group  of  Lilies  Even  where  it  is  not  hardy, 
L.  sulphureum  is  a  very  handsome  Lily  for  the 
greenhouse  in  late  summer  or  early  autumn. 
Good  bulbs  can  now  be  obtained  at  five  shillings 
each,  certainly  not  an  extravagant  outlay  for 
such  a  fine  Lily. 

Though  it  cannot  be  termed  rare,  the  noble 
Himalayan  Lilium  giganteum  merits  at  least  a 
passing  notice,  for  in  its  striking  heart-shaped 
leaves,  its  towering  flower  shaft,  and  long,  tubu- 
lar blossoms,  it  is  totally  distinct  from  any  other 
member  of  the  genus.      W. 


PLANT    NOTES. 


CRAMBE  CORDIFOLIA. 
This  Circassian  species,  belonging  to  the 
Cruciferae,  is  not  a  common  plant  in  gardens. 
The  plant  possesses  large  leaves  and  attains  a 
height  of  7  feet,  and  is  quite  hardy,  growing 
in  any  good  garden  soil.  It  is  readily  increased 
by  seed  or  division,  and  seedlings  usually 
blossom  the  third  year. 

ITEA  VIRGINICA. 

This  is  an  American  shrub  of  much  merit, 
growing  about  8  feet  high.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  appear  in  June  in  drooping  racemes 
from  3  to  5  inches  in  length.  Its  other  attrac- 
tion is  the  deep  red  of  the  foliage  in  the  autumn, 
making  it  one  of  the  best  at  that  season.  The 
plant  requires  a  moist  soil,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
very  suitable  one  for  planting  on  the  margins 
of  lakes  and  streams,  either  singly  or  in  gioups, 
the  latter  being  the  best  for  effect.     F.  M. 


IXORA  MACROTHYRSA   (SYN.   DUFFII). 

I  have  seen  this  stove-flowering  plant,  grown 
as  single  stems  about  4  feet  high,  with  trusses  of 
blooms  fully  16  inches  across,  which  have  pre- 
served their  freshness  and  beauty  for  over  five 
weeks.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
immense  terminal  corymbs,  are  of  a  rich  deep 
vermilion  colour,  shaded  with  crimson,  and  are 
set  off  to  great  advantage  by  the  deep  green 
leaves  which  often  attain  a  length  of  9  and  10 
inches.  This  Ixora  being  a  native  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  requires  abundant  heat  and  mois- 
ture, and  should  be  given  a  light  position,  free 
from  draughts  or  checks  of  any  kind.  It  is  best 
grown  as  a  single  stem,  and  flowered  in  about 
a  7-inch  pot.  Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings, 
taken  preferably  in  the  early  summer  or  early 
autumn,  in  which  case  the  plants  would  be  at 
their  best  about  the  following  October.  When 
taking  cuttings  it  is  advisable  to  select  short- 
jointed  shoots,  and  when  detached,  the  cuttings 
should  be  carefully  split  into  (but  not  through) 
the  node,  which  will  greatly  aid  them  in  striking. 
The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  singly  in  small 
pots,  in  sandy  peat,  and  plunged  in  fibre  with 
about  80°  bottom  heat.  When  well  rooted, 
which  often  takes  five  or  six  weeks,  they  should 
be  potted  on  into  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat, 
with  a  little  good  loam  and  plenty  of  sand. 
Good  drainage  is  essential,  as  the  roots  soon 
suffer  if  the  soil  becomes  sour.  While  the 
plants  are  growing  they  must  be  well  supplied 
with  water  and  freely  syringed  to  keep  down 
mealy  bug  and  red  spider.  The  young  plants 
require  shading  from  the  sun  when  it  is  very 
bright,  though  plenty  of  light  and  heat  are  at  all 
times  essential.  Great  cart,  should  be  taken  as 
regards  ventilation,  if  any  is  Lecessary,  when  the 
plants  are  coming  into  bloom,  as  a  cool, 
draughty,  or  foggy  atmosphere  will  cause  the 
flowers  to  drop   ill  a  most   disastrous  manner. 

',  //.  Middleton. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


"Missouri  Botanic  Garden,  18th  Annual 
Report,  St.  Louis,  1907. " 
This  well-known  American  garden  issues,  as  is 
well  known,  rather  bulky  annual  reports.  The 
current  volume  contains  matter  of  considerable 
interest,  apart  from  the  details  of  the  routine 
work  of  the  institution.  A  lengthy  illustrated 
artii  le  deals  with  the  literature  of  Furcraea,  with 
a  synopsis  of  the  known  species.  The  author, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Drummond,  has  dealt  with  many  of 
the  Kew  types.  An  abnormal  Odontoglossum 
Cervantesii,  and  a  virescent  form  of  Oxalis 
stricta  are  described  by  Henri  Hus.  The  latter 
plant  seems  generally  to  come  true  from  seeds, 
and  has  been  distinguished  as  var.  viridiflora.  T. 
W.  Blankenship  contributes  the  third  part  of  the 
Plantae  Lindheimerianae,  containing  an  interest- 
ing biography  of  Lindheimer  himself.  The 
volume  closes  with  articles  by  Dr.  William  Tre- 
leare  on  additions  to  the  genus  Yucca,  and  on 
Agave  macroacantha  and  allied  Agaves,  both  of 
which  are  illustrated. 
I 
•"Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs." 

This  excellent  little  work  has  deservedly 
reached  a  fifth  edition.  It  is  written  primarily 
for  farmers  who  have  had  no  scientific  training, 
though  references  to  standard  works  are  given 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  profitably  use 
them.  Dr.  Dyer  is  a  leading  authority  on  the 
subject  with  which  he  deals,  and  he  understands 
how  to  convey  a  very  large  amount  of  inval 
information  in  the  simplest  language.  The  book 
ought  to  be  widely  known  and  read. 

*  By  Bernard  Dyer,  D.Sc,  with  notes  on  the  Fertilisers 
and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1906,  by  A.  J.  David,  LL.M.  5th 
edition  revised.    1908  :  Crosby,  Lockwood  &  Son  ;  price  Is. 
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USES    OF    THE    MOTOR    JN 

HORTICULTURE. 

(Continued  from  page  100.) 

The  next  vehicle  to  consider  is  that  designed 
to  carry  from  2  to  2\  tons. 

A  chassis  of  this  description,  without  body, 
may  be  purchased  for  £500. 

This  vehicle  will  probably  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  most  people  interested  in  horticultural 
enterprise  better  than  the  4-ton  vehicle — that  is, 
it  will  appeal  to  the  majority. 

Before  going  further  with  this  article,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  point  out  that  the  main  object  is  to 
show,  as  clearly  as  possible,  what  may  be  done 
with  motor  vehicles  provided  that  they  are  given 
reasonable  care  and  attention.  The  figures  given 
for  depreciation  and  repairs  are  particularly  high, 
and  considerable  allowance  is  made  for  deprecia- 
tion, not  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  motor  is 
of  no  further  use  to  its  owner  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  should  be  just  as  useful  and  capable  of 
aoing  its  work  as  well  as  on  the  day  it  was 
purchased,  and  in  the  meantime  it  will  have  paid 
for  itself.     Depreciation   really    should    not    be 


With  reference  to  repairs,  provided  that  the 
adjustments  and  lubrication  are  properly  at- 
tended to  by  the  driver,  and  that  the  vehicle  is 
not  over-loaded  or  over-driven,  it  will  be  found 
that  no  repairs  are  required  until  it  has  run 
between  18,000  and  20,000  miles,  except  to  the 
brake  blocks,  which  will  have  to  be  renewed 
periodically.  Breakages,  if  any,  due  to  faulty 
materials,  will  be  made  good  by  the  manufac- 
turer, i.e.,  if  the  purchase  be  made  from  a  firm 
of  repute,  and  the  necessary  guarantee  obtained. 
.  There  is  at  least  one  firm  that  makes  excel- 
lent vehicles  and  is  prepared  to  supply  them 
on  the  hire  purchase  system.  The  extra  cost 
amounts  to  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  first 
cost  of  the  motor.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
vehicle  can  be  maintained  in  good  working 
order  at  a  fixed  sum  per  annum,  for  a  period  of 
years.  This  should  appeal  to  those  who  might 
not  find  it  convenient  to  pay  out  such  a  large 
sum  of  money  on  delivery  of  the  motor.  The 
maintenance  contract  would  also  settle  any 
doubts  there  might  be  as  to  the  running  costs. 

To  return  to  the  2-ton  to  2^-ton  vehicle,  the 
annual  cost  of  running  is  made  up  as  follows  :  — 
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put  down  at  any  fixed  percentage.  For  instance, 
if  this  item  be  deducted  from  the  running  costs 
of  the  4-ton  vehicle  given  above,  the  road  mile- 
age will  be  6d.  instead  of  8d.,  and  the  ton 
mileage  from  2d.  and  4d.  to  lid.  and  3d.  re- 
spectively. The  prospective  purchaser  should 
compare  these  figures  with  what  his  present 
method  of  transport  is  costing  him,  allowing  also 
for  the  probable  saving  which  will  be  effected  by 
less  packing  as  required  by  rail  transport,  or  if 
it  is  an  outlying  piece  of  land  which  is  to  be 
developed,  then  the  saving  in  rent  or  purchase 
of  land  must  be  oedited  to  the  motor.  It  will 
also  be  found  that  the  goods  will  be  delivered 
in  better  condition  than  by  rail — every  prospec- 
tive purchaser  is  given  a  fair  trial  of  the  vehicle, 
when  this  will  be  demonstrated  to  him  ;  this, 
too,  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  all 
these  items  combined  will  not  show  a  sufficient 
saving  to  pay  for  the  vehicle  within  a  period  of 
four  years,  then  the  writer  would  advise  that  the 
purchase   should   not   be   made. 


Table   No.   2. 
Depreciation  on  £500  at  20  per 

cent £100     0  0 

Petrol,  lid.   per  mile  for  26,000 

miles     162  10  0 

Tyres,   ljd.   per  mile  for  26,000 

miles     135     8  0 

Repairs,  10  per  cent,  on  £500...         50     0  0 

Driver,   52  weeks   at  35s 91     0  0 

Oil,   waste,  light     7  10  0 

Sundries,   insurance,   &c 25     0  0 

£571     8  0 


The  figures  are  based  upon  500  miles  per 
week,  as  the  lighter  weight  permits  of  a  higher 
speed. 

The  cost  per  road  mile  is  approximately  7Jd., 
and  per  ton  mile  loaded  one  way  5*d.,  or  loaded 
both   ways   2  9-10d. 

The  30-cwt.  to  2-ton  van  will  cost  £385,  and 
as  in  the  difference  between  the  4-ton  and  the 
2J-ton   vehicles,   the   differences   in   the   running 


costs   only    vary    in    the   three    items — deprecia- 
tion,  petrol  consumption,  and  tyres.     Compare 
Tables   No.   1   and   2:  — 
Petrol,  2d.  per  mile.       Petrol,  Hd.  per  mile. 
Tyres,  2d.   per  mile.       Tyres,   ljd.   per  mile. 
Depreciation  on  £700.     Depreciation  on   £500. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  figure 
for  repairs  should  not  be  put  down  at  less  than 
£50. 

Then  the  running  costs  work  out  as  under, 
and  also  based  upon  journeys  amounting  to  500 
miles  per  week  :  — 

Depreciation  on  £400  at  20  per 

cent £80     0     t 

Petrol,   Id.   per  mile  for  26,000 

miles     108    6    6 

Tyres,   Id.   per  mile  for  26,000 

miles     ....  i 108    6    6 

Repairs       50    0    0 

Driver,   52  weeks   at  35s 91     0     0 

Oil,  waste,  and  light  7  10     0 

Sundries,   insurance,   &c 25     0     0 

£470     3     0 

The  cost  per  road  mile  is  4  3-10d.,  or  2|d.  per 
ton  mile  fully  loaded  both  ways,  and  D$d.  loaded 
one  way  only. 

On  a  similar  mileage  the  cost  of  working  a  20 
to  25-cwt.  van  works  out  at  £396,  and  for  a  light 
delivery  van  to  carry  from  5  to  8  cwt.,  £180  per 
annum.  A  tri-car  suitable  for  a  lad  to  drive 
and  to  carry  3  to  4  cwt.  may  be  purchased  for 
£80,  and  the  upkeep  will  be  about  the  same  rate. 

Compared  to  horse  traction,  the  cost  by  motor 
shows  a  saving  of  at  least  50  per  cent.,  and  in 
some  cases  much  more  than  this  ;  the  matter 
depends  largely  on  the  conditions  of  delivery. 

In  the  above  figures  it  may  be  noticed  that 
only  £7  10s.  per  annum  is  allowed  for  lubricat- 
ing oil,  &c,  this  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
not  quite  sufficient.  It  is  necessary  to  draw 
special  attention  to  this  item,  because  although 
there  should  be  no  stint  in  the  use  of  the  oil, 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  prodi- 
gal waste  that  takes  place. 

In  all  other  cases  the  figures  are  rather  abo\e 
than  below  the  amounts  necessary. 

Careful  record  should  be  kept  of  the  petrol 
consumption,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  number  of 
miles  per  gallon  show  a  falling  off,  the  cause 
may  be  sought  for  and  remedied.  There  is  no 
surer  method  of  checking  the  efficiency  of  the 
vehicle  than   this. 

Before  many  months  have  passed,  motor-carry- 
ing businesses  will  be  established  that  will  cater 
fot  the  small  growers  who  have  not  sufficient 
produce  to  fully  employ  a  vehicle  of  their  own. 
These,  of  course,  cannot  expect  to  get  the  work 
done  so  cheaply  as  those  in  a  more  fortunate 
position,  but  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  the 
benefit  of  motor  transport  will  make  itself  felt 
throughout  the  market-gardening  world.  To 
thousands  of  growers  the  day  they  are  rendered 
independent  of  the  railway  companies  will  be 
the  dawn  of  future  prosperity.  Hugh  Miller, 
C.E.,  M.E. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NURSERY     NOTES. 


PRIMULAS  AT  READING. 
At  the  present  time  many  of  the  glasshouses 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Sutton  iv.  Sons  are 
filled  with  the  various  kinds  of  Primula  sinensis 
and  its  allies,  in  conjunction  with  the  firm's 
well-known  strain  of  the  florists'  Cyclamen.  The 
display  of  Primulas  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a 
comparative  trial,  but  rather  shows  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  series  of  types  and  varieties,  some  so 
fixed  in  character  as  to  reproduce  almost  the 
whole  of  their  progeny  true  from  seed.  The 
ungainly  plant,  big  of  leaf  and  of  stem,  is  appa- 
rently unknown  at  Reading,  but  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  plants  that  impress 
one  irresistibly  by  their  uniformity  of  habit  and 
their   large    flower-trusses,   which    over-top    the 
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leaves.  In  the  "giant"  or  "magnifica"  and 
other  types  the  heads  of  flowers  (in  many  shades 
of  colour)  are  lifted  well  into  view,  although 
naturally  the  "  pyramidalis  "  and  "  stellata " 
types  have  the  most  exalted  inflorescences.  The 
flower  spikes  of  some  of  the  "  star  "  Primulas 
at  Reading  range  from  12  inches  to  20  inches  in 
height,  the  plants  being  of  quite  an  ordinary 
size  and  growing  in  pots  not  more  than  5  inches 
in  diameter.  For  some  years  past  the  varieties 
of  the  stellata  group  have  been  exceedingly 
popular,  and  so  much  in  demand  that  in  certain 
instances,  despite  the  large  number  of  plants 
grown,  the  firm  have  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  securing  sufficient  seeds  for  their  require- 
ments. The  plants  when  in  flower  are  eminently 
suited  for  table  decoration  and  for  many  other 
purposes,  whilst  they  are  useful  for  supplying 
cut  flowers  at  a  season  when  other  flowers  are 
scarce.  Some  of  the  more  important  varieties 
of  this  group  are  White  Queen  Star,  Ruby  Star, 
Ruby  Star  (double),  Dark  Blue  Star  (almost 
equal  in  colour  to  the  famous  "  Czar  "  in  the 
large-flowered  type),  Lord  Roberts  (a  pleasing 
tone  of  salmon),  and  Mont  Blanc.  The  last- 
named,  while  providing  a  Fern-leaf  character, 
retains  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  true 
stellata  type,  with  dark  leafage  coupled  with 
large  and  pure  white  flowers.  Mont  Blanc  and 
White  Queen,  the  latter  with  opaque  white 
flowers,  represent  the  best  of  the  white-flowered 
forms.  There  is,  however,  a  move  forward  to 
varieties  having  very  large  flowers,  and  these  are 
known  as  "  Giant  Star  "  in  their  several  colours, 
White  Carmine,  &c.  The  beauty  and  the 
elegance  of  these  stellata  forms  cannot  well  be 
over-estimated. 

The  pyramidal  strain  may  best  be  described  as 
being  midway  in  habit  between  the  old  florists' 
and  the  stellata  forms.  There  is  also  a  type 
represented  by  the  magnifica  hybrids,  with  their 
large,  handsomely  fringed  flowers  in  shades  of 


be  seen  in  one  of  the  finest  hybrid  races  among 
these  plants.  Such  well-marked  varieties  as 
Crimson  King,  Brilliant  King,  Lord  Roberts 
(salmon),  The  Czar  (violet-blue),  Brilliant  Rose, 
&c,  constitute  the  best  selection  of  the  self- 
coloured  forms.  Pearl,  a  variety  of  30  years' 
standing,  and  Snowdrift,  are  instances  of  fixity 
of  character  and  absolute  trueness  to  type. 
Plants  of  these  varieties  seen  at  Reading  and 
raised  from  seeds  are  of  remarkable  uniformity 
of  habit,  and  afford  evidence  perhaps  of  the  limit 


THE    ROSARY. 


ROSE  MRS.  JARDINE. 
An  American,  writing  in  the  American  Florist 
for  December  21  last,  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  this  variety,  raised  by  Messrs.  Dickson 
&  Son,  Newtownards,  Ireland,  is  "one  of  the 
most  beautifully  formed  flowers  of  any  Pose 
now  in  cultivation.  The  colour  is  between 
Bridesmaid  and  Killarney.     It  is  also  fragrant— 


FlG.    48. — THE    TRACTOR    RETURNING    LOADED    WITH    MANURE. 


rose-pink,  crimson,  &c,  and  with  foliage  de- 
cidedly ornamental  in  character.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  section  of  all  these  Primulas 
is  that  known  as  "  The  Duchess,"  remarkable 
alike  for  its  own  intrinsic  beauty  and  merit  and 
for  its  almost  unique  progeny.  The  original  of 
this  group  received  an  "'  Award  of  Merit  "  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  some  six  years 
ago,  and  at  the  present  time  its  influence  may 


in  their  particular  direction  in  plant  evolution. 

Of  the  "  giant "  strain  it  may  be  said  to  be 
unique,  and  any  attempt  to  exalt  or  glorify  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  would  be  superfluous. 

Many  thousands  of  Cyclamens  are  also  grown 
at  Reading,  and  here  again  we  meet  with  great 
size,  brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  good  form  in  the 
flowers  that  are  set  off  bv  the  handsome  foliage. 
E.'  H.  J. 


Fig.  47. — Messrs.  mann  and  sons'  steam 
rractor  loaded  for  covent  garden 

MARKET. 


a  very  good  feature.  The  flowers  are  borne  on 
good  stout  stems.  The  habit  of  growth  is 
vigorous  and  strong,  with  buds  forming  on  every 
new  shoot.  It  is  said  to  bloom  continuously, 
being  more  prolific  than  Bride  or  Bridesmaid." 
I  am  curious  to  know  if  this  eulogistic  expres- 
sion is  borne  out  by  growers  in  this  country. 

NEW   VARIETIES    OF    ROSES    IN    THE 

U.S.A. 
"  A  leading  society  lady  in  the  U.S.A.  gave 
utterance  to  the  protest  against  being  compelled 
to  wear  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  or  American  Beauty, 
for  her  frequent  functions  ;  this  was  only  too 
true,  and  the  lady  in  question  simply  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  general  complaint  concerning  the 
pre-eminent  flower,  the  Rose.  A  change  has 
taken  place,  and  new  varieties  are  accorded  a 
very  different  position  trom  that  given  a  few 
vears  ago.  It  is  well  for  the  Rose  that  such  is 
the  case,  else  the  Carnation  would  have  con- 
tinued its  triumphant  march  to  the  point  of  dis- 
puting the  leadership  with  the  Rose.  ...  So 
many  qualities  have  to  be  present  in  a  variety 
that  lays  claim  to  favour  as  a  forcing  Rose  that 
the  progress  made  will  seem  slow,  but  never- 
theless it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  to 
gain  entirely  new  and  unique  colours  and 
forms."  The  foregoing  is  extracted  from  a 
paper  read  before  the  Chicago  Florists'  Club  by 
Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  December 
12  last.  He  further  said  that  in  his  belief 
the  forcing  varieties  of  the  Roses  of  the  future 
will  come  largely  from  an  admixture  of  Rosa 
indica  with  the  present  H.P.s.  Still,  the  strong 
old  Bourbon  varieties  like  Gloire  de  Rosomanea 
should  be  made  to  furnish  their  rich  scarlet 
tones  to  the  new  varieties. 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   H.    G.  Alexander,  Orchid   Grower  to    Major  G.    L. 
Holford,  C.V.O.,  CLE.,  Westoubiri,  Gloucestershire. 

Aerides,  Vandas,  6-Y. — Orchids  now  claiming 
attention  include  Vandas,  Aerides,  Angrascums, 
and  Saccolabiums.  The  plants  should  be 
examined  and  be  either  repotted  or  afforded 
fresh  material  at  the  surface,  according  as 
each  particular  case  demands.  The  larger 
species  should  he  grown  in  pots  on  the  stage, 
while  the  smaller  kinds  should  be  given  a  posi- 
tion near  to  the  roof,  from  which  they  should 
be  suspended  in  teakwood  baskets  or  small  pans 
lrom  the  rafters.  All  these  plants  when  in  a 
strong  and  healthy  condition  require  plenty  of 
pure  air  and  sunlight.  They  should  not  be  kept 
excessively  dry  at  the  roots  at  any  season.  With 
the  lengthening  days  and  increasing  activity  of 
giowth  the  supply  of  moisture,  both  at  the  roots 
and  in  the  atmosphere,  should  now  be  increased, 
and  whenever  the  outside  conditions  will  admit, 
overhead  spraying  should  be  practised.  The 
majority  of  these  species  are  best  accommodated 
in  the  warmest  division  of  the  range,  but  very 
satisfactory  results  can  be  attained,  and  especi- 
ally with  Vanda  and  Aerides,  when  they  are 
placed  in  the  warmest  end  of  an  intermediate 
house. 

Vanda  caerulea. — Judging  from  the  enormous 
quantities  of  this  plant  imported  annually,  it  is 
more  extensively  grown  than  any  of  the  other 
large  growing  members  of  the  genus.  It  is  a 
free-blooming,  healthy-growing  plant  when 
properly  treated.  I  find  they  thrive  best  in  a 
temperature  slightly  higher  than  that  generally 
afforded  to  Odontoglossums,  and  while  these 
Vandas  enjoy  a  cool  treatment  they  are  not 
adversely  affected  by  solar  heat,  providing  that 
abundant  moisture  and  ventilation  are  afforded 
them.  They,  however,  enjoy  the  cool  night 
temperature,  and  at  that  time  recoup  their  ener- 
gies after  the  heat  of  the  day.  Thus  treated,  the 
growth  of  these  plants  is  active,  free,  and  of  a 
harder  and  more  vigorous  nature  than  that  pro- 
duced under  hot  and  close  conditions.  The 
plants,  too,  are  more  free  in  blooming,  whilst 
the  flowers  produced  are  of  a  better  colour 
and  have  increased  substance.  The  pretty 
species  V.  Amesiana,  V.  Kimballiana,  and  V. 
Watsonii  should  also  be  grown  in  a  cool,  inter- 
mediate temperature,  and  being  small  in  habit, 
are  best  suspended  close  to  the  roof  ventilators. 
Aerides  japonicum  and  A.  vandarum  should  be 
given  a  similar  treatment. 

Repotting  and  compost. — Fresh  rooting  material 
should  be  afforded  these  plants  annually. 
Equal  parts  of  Osmunda  fibre,  well  broken  up, 
and  clean  fresh  sphagnum-moss,  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  coarse  silver  sand,  broken  crocks, 
and  charcoal,  the  whole  well  mixed  together, 
forms  a  good  compost  in  which  the  fleshy 
roots  of  these  plants  will  thrive.  When  pot- 
ting, provide  plenty  of  material  for  drainage 
and  pot  moderately  firmly.  Finish  with  a  sur- 
facing of  fresh  moss,  trimmed  neatly.  Healthy 
plants  that  are  furnished  with  leaves  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  compost  need  not  be  repotted,  but 
they  should  have  all  the  old  rooting  materials 
carefully  picked  from  amongst  their  roots,  and 
the  drainage  made  perfect,  after  which  some  of 
the  new  compost  should  be  worked  in  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Specimens  that 
have  become  "leggy"  should  have  the  leafless 
lower  portions  of  their  stems  removed  so  that 
when  the  plants  are  repotted  the  lower  leaves 
will  be  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the  receptacle. 
All  aerial  roots  produced  during  the  growing 
season  should  be  induced  to  enter  the  rootin  ■ 
materials. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

Stove  plants. — These  plants  should  now  be  ex- 
amined to  see  whether  they  need  repotting,  and 
any  that  do  not  require  it  should  have 
the  drainage  placed  in  perfect  order — a 
very  important  point.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  place  one  large  hollow  piece  of  crock  over 
the  hole,  with  its  hollow  side  downwards,  with 
smaller  pieces  covering  it,  and  over  these 
should  follow  a  sprinkling  of  finer  crocks  which 
have  been  passed  through  a  J-inch  meshed  sieve. 


It  is  not  the  quantity  of  crocks  that  makes  good 
drainage,  but  the  way  they  are  placed,  so  as  to 
take  up  as  little  space  as  possible.  When  repot- 
ting put  in  a  small  quantity  of  soil  at  a  time,  and 
press  evenly  down  round  the  side  of  the  plant 
with  a  flat  smooth  rammer  to  the  required  firm 
condition.  The  finer  the  roots  of  a  plant,  the 
more  firmly  it  should  be  potted  and  vice  versa  ; 
this  is  a  good  rule  to  follow  in  repotting  most 
plants. 

Ferns. — Hothouse  Ferns  will  now  require  re- 
-potting  and  examining.  The  soil  most  suitable 
for  nearly  all  species  of  Ferns  is  a  light,  sandy, 
fibrous  loam,  peat,  leaf-soil,  sand,  and  finely 
broken  lime  rubble,  together  with  some  broken 
soft  bricks.  In  repotting,  the  new  soil  should 
be  very  firmly  rammed  with  the  potting  stick 
and  be  put  into  the  pot  in  small  quantities  only, 
and  a  few  bits  of  broken  bricks  put  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil  will  also  be  beneficial  to  the 
plants.  Although  Ferns  grow  best  in  a  firm  soil, 
it  should  be  of  a  very  porous  nature,  so  that  the 
water  applied  may  pass  readily  away.  Shading 
should  now  be  placed  on  the  fernery,  or  the 
bursts  of  bright  sunshine  will  scorch  the  new 
fronds.  Blinds  should  be  placed  on  all  hot- 
houses that  require  shading,  and  strict  attention 
should  be  given  not  to  allow  the  blinds  to 
remain  down  whenever  the  sunshine  is  gone. 
Neglect  to  this  point  will  cause  plants  to  become 
drawn  and  weakly. 

Amaryllis. — Bulbs  which  are  starting  into 
growth  should  now  be  removed  to  a  light  posi- 
tion in  a  warmer  house,  very  little  water  being 
afforded  at  this  stage,  but  they  should  be 
syringed  twice  a  day  until  the  flower  spikes 
appear,  when  a  small  quantity  of  weak  manure 
water  should  be  applied  regularly,  increasing  its 
strength  later  on.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  open, 
remove  the  plants  to  a  cooler  house.  Amaryllids 
flower  more  freely  if  they  are  allowed  to  fill 
their  pots  with  roots  and  are  fed  liberally  with 
liquid  manure.  After  flowering  place  them  in 
a  place  suitable  for  ripening  the  bulbs  and 
leaves,  so  as  to  secure  good  flowering  the  follow- 
ing year,  water  being  gradually  withheld  until 
the  leaves  are  decayed,  or  in  the  case  of  such  as 
are  evergreen,  till  the  soil  is  dry. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By   F.   Jordan,   Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Lady 
Nunrurnholme,  Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Fig  trees. — Where  the  trees  are  grown  out-of- 
doors  the  materials  used  during  the  winter 
against  injury  by  frost  may  now  be  gradually 
lemoved  in  the  milder  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  necessary  pruning  operations  carried  out. 
These  will  consist  in  removing  as  much  of  the 
older  wood  as  can  be  spared  and  any  shoots  that 
have  been  damaged  by  frost,  leaving  a  sufficient 
number  of  young  shoots  without  shortening  them, 
as  it  is  at  the  extremities  of  these  that  the  fruits 
are  produced.  Pruning  should  be  very  carefully 
done  on  trees  that  are  growing  in  unconfined 
borders,  or  nothing  but  gross  shoots  will  be  pro- 
duced by  such  trees,  and  these  will  never  ripen 
nor  bear  fruit.  It  is  better  in  the  case  of  Figs  to 
have  the  roots  in  borders  restricted  as  to  width 
and  length,  which  may  be  done  by  digging  a 
trench  about  4  feet  from  the  main  stem,  more  or 
less  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  severing  all 
the  strong  roots,  and  filling  it  with  brickbats  or 
similar  rough  materials.  By  this  means  and  by 
careful  disbudding,  well-ripened  and  short- 
jointed  shoots  will  be  ensured  and  but  little 
pruning  with  the  knife  required.  Trees  that  are 
growing  in  restricted  borders  should  be  top- 
dressed  with  loam,  wood  ashes,  and  mortar 
rubble,  reduced  to  a  fine  state,  together  with  a 
sprinkling  of  bone-meal,  mixing  all  well  to- 
gether before  use.  Liberal  applications  of  liquid 
manure  to  these  trees,  as  soon  as  the  fruits  attain 
to  the  size  of  Walnuts,  will  be  beneficial.  In 
planting  the  Fig  .fford  ample  drainage 
materials.  Plant  only  against  south  or  west 
walls  in  gardens  north  of  the  Humber  river. 
Make  the  border  thoroughly  firm,  so  that  the 
shoots  will  be  short-jointed,  and  do  not  make 
use  of  a  too  rich  mixture  of  soils.  The  chief 
ingredients  should  be  good  pasture  loam  one 
year  in  stack,  mortar  rubble,  and  wood  ashes. 
It  is  better  to  apply  manurial  top-dressings  after- 
wards than  to  make  a  border  excessively  rich. 

Grafting. — If  fruit  tree  grafting  is  contem- 
plated, the  present  is  the  most  suitable  time  for 
heading  down  the  stocks  before  the  sap  begins 


to  rise.  In  cutting  off  the  crowns  of  large  trees 
the  limbs  or  branches  should  be  left  sufficiently 
long  to  allow  of  being  shortened  by  about  1  foot 
at  grafting  time.  It  the  shoots  from  which  the 
scions  will  be  cut  have  not  as  yet  been  taken, 
these  should  now  be  secured  and  laid-in  in  thin 
rows  or  very  small  bundles  in  the  soil  beneath  a 
wall  with  a  north  aspect  or  under  shady  trees. 
Examine  trees  grafted  last  year,  and  if  the  grafts 
have  made  good  growth  cut  back  any  of  the 
stronger  shoots  if  more  branches  are  wanted  to 
form  the  framework  of  the  tree,  and  remove  all 
weak  and  useless  shoots  unless  the  flow  of  the 
sap  is  likely  to  be  excessive.  In  the  case  of 
trees  that  were  grafted  two  years  ago,  and  on 
which  the  scions  have  taken  successfully  and 
growth  is  likely  to  become  too  dense,  those  worst 
placed  should  be  removed  entirely  so  as  to  let  in 
the  sunlight,  otherwise  much  mischief  will  re- 
sult next  year. 

Labelling  trees. — Take  advantage  of  bad 
weather  when  outside  work  is  impossible,  to  put 
lasting  labels  to  all  the  newly-planted  or  other 
trees,  a  list  of  the  names  having  been  prepared 
some  time  ago.  Fruits  in  the  Apple  and  Pear 
rooms  should  be  frequently  examined,  and  every 
fruit  that  shows  signs  of  decay  removed,  the 
sound  fruits  being  handled  as  little  as  possible. 
Pears  are  mostly  over  for  the  season,  but  late 
varieties  of  Apples  will  remain  good  for  some 
time  longer. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomber,  Gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

Early  Melons. — For  Melon  plants  raised  in 
the  manner  previously  advised,  make  a  firm 
ridge  of  loam  inclined  to  be  clayey,  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  soot  and  crushed 
mortar  rubble  or  leaf-soil,  on  a  firm  hot-bed. 
Once  the  ridge,  or  hillock,  of  soil  is  warmed 
through,  the  plants,  after  being  moistened 
at  the  roots,  should  be  firmly  planted  upon  it 
at  2  feet  apart,  and  the  stems  trained  on  the 
cordon  principle  to  a  trellis  fixed  near  to  the 
roof  glass ;  side  growths,  as  they  form  at  the 
base  of  the  stems,  should  be  rubbed  off,  and 
the  principal  leaves  carefully  preserved.  With 
a  view  of  securing  very  early  fruits,  some 
of  the  plants  should  be  stopped  when  they  reach 
to  about  18  inches  up  the  trellis.  The  super- 
fluous male  blossoms  should  be  removed  at 
short  intervals,  thus  promoting  the  growth 
of  fruitful  lateral  shoots ;  these  should  be 
secured  to  the  trellis  as  they  extend,  and  be 
stopped  at  one  leaf  beyond  the  first  fruitful 
blossom.  The  rest  of  the  plants  may  be  allowed 
to  extend  their  shoots  and  strengthen  them  before 
being  stopped.  These  plants  will  subsequently 
yield  fruits  in  succession  to  the  former. 
Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  ordinary  routine 
of  Melon  culture  during  the  flowering  period, 
and  a  buoyant,  fairly  dry  atmosphere  main- 
tained. Plants  that  are  to  be  fruited  in  pots 
should  receive  the  same  kind  of  treatment,  and 
seeds  sown  as  may  be  required  for  successional 
crops.  In  the  above  manner  are  Melon  plants 
managed  at  the  Hendre  Gardens. 

Early  Peaches  and  Nectarines. — As  soon  as  the 
blossoms  fade,  the  morning  syringing  of  the 
trees  should  recommence,  and  on  fine  days  it 
should  be  done  sufficiently  early  in  the  after- 
noon likewise,  so  that  the  trees  may  get  dry 
before  nightfall.  Regulate  the  temperature  of 
the  house  as  soon  as  the  fruits  begin  to  swell 
freely,  so  that  at  night  it  may  range  from  55°  to 
60°,  and  about  5°  higher  than  these  figures  dur- 
ing the  day.  Admit  a  little  air  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, increasing  the  volume  gradually  if  the 
day  is  sunny,  and  gradually  reducing  it  as  sun 
heat  declines,  finally  closing  the  ventilators  so 
as  to  keep  the  house  for  a  short  time  at  65°  to 
70u.  Disbudding  should  begin  at  an  early 
stage  of  growth,  and  be  followed  up  gradually 
so  as  not  to  cause  any  sensible  check  to  the 
flow  of  the  sap.  In  the  formation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  perfect  tree,  disbudding  plays  an 
important  part,  and  much  foresight  and  dis- 
crimination are  called  for.  A  beginning  may 
be  made  in  thinning  the  fruits  on  trees  that 
are  carrying  too  many  as  soon  as  they  have 
reached  the  size  of  Hazel-nuts.  The  final 
thinning  should  not  be  carried  out  until  the 
fruits  begin  to  form  a  hard  stone.  Let  the  bor- 
ders be  tested  for  moisture  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  afford  water  cop:ouslv  when 
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it  is  seen  to  be  required.  Manure  water  should 
be  supplied  when  extra  assistance  is  needed, 
using  mild  applications  of  artificial  manure  or 
diluted  liquid  manure  from  the  stable  or  cattle 
shed. 

Early-fruiting  permanent  Vines. — A  sufficient 
number  of  the  best  lateral  shoots  of  the  early 
vines  having  been  retained  to  clothe  the  rods — 
these  being  stopped  at  the  second  or  third 
leaf  beyond  the  selected  bunches  of  fruit  a  few 
days  before  the  blossoms  expand — they  should  be 
carefully  secured  to  the  wires,  and  the  sub- 
laterals  pinched  back  to  a  single  leaf.  Maintain 
a  tolerably  dry  and  freely  circulating  atmo- 
sphere, assist  the  fertilisation  of  the  blossoms 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  do  not  delay  to  remove 
the  over  numerous  bunches  or  to  thin  the 
berries  of  those  bunches  that  are  to  remain, 
which  should  not  be  so  numerous  as  to  over-tax 
the  strength  of  the  vines.  Supply  nutriment  to 
the  roots  according  to  the  strength  of  the  vines, 
remembering  that  it  exerts  the  greatest  effect 
when  applied  with  discretion  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  fruit,  the 
stored-up  sap  having  then  become  exhausted  and 
root  growth  more  active. 


growing  apace  and  be  of  little  value  if  left  in  the 
ground.  Avoid  placing  too  great  a  quantity 
together,  or  they  will  develop  heat  and  become 
useless. 

Mushrooms. — Beds  which  were  made  up  in  the 
open  during  last  autumn  should  now  be  yielding 
good  crops.  The  old  material  which  has  been 
used  for  covering  should  be  entirely  removed 
and  replenished  with  new.  Those  beds  in  the 
Mushroom  house  which  are  in  bearing  should  be 
damped  twice  daily,  and  those  which  have  been 
in  bearing  some  time  may  be  given  a  good  soak- 
ing of  farmyard  liquid  in  a  warm  state.  Strictly 
avoid  employing  fire-heat  after  this  date  unless 
the  weather  be  exceptionally  cold.  More  Mush- 
rooms are  spoiled  by  excess  of  fire-heat  than 
from  any  other  cause.  Make  up  other  beds  at 
regular  intervals. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

The  exceptional  weather  experienced  in  this 
locality  during  the  past  month  (scarcely  any  rain 
having  fallen  during  that  period)  has  kept  the 
land  in  good  working  condition  for  getting  in 
early  seeds  and  accomplishing  various  other 
seasonable  work. 

Autumn-sown  Onions. — This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  crops  to  need  attention,  and  far  better 
results  are  obtained  by  transplanting  the  plants 
to  a  well-enriched,  deeply-trenched  piece  of 
ground  than  by  allowing  them  to  remain  where 
the  seed  was  sown.  Take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  carrying  out  this  transplantation.  Apply  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground  a  thorough  dressing  of 
soot  and  wood  ashes,  and  afterwards  rake  it 
down  finely,  leaving  it  as  level  as  possible. 
Plant  the  Onions  in  rows  drawn  at  distances  of 
1  foot  to  15  inches  apart,  putting  each  plant 
10  to  12  inches  distant  from  each  other.  Make 
the  soil  very  firm  about  the  roots,  and  if  dry 
give  a  thorough  watering.  Any  spare  plants 
should  be  pricked  in  thickly  together  on  any 
odd  piece  of  ground  for  early  use.  White  Em- 
peror and  White  Leviathan  are  distinct  varieties 
and  are  among  the  best  for  furnishing  early 
supplies,  but  as  both  are  bad  keepers  they 
should  not  be  planted  too  freely,  the  Rocca 
varieties  being  better  for  later  use. 

Shallots. — These  should  be  planted  imme- 
diately if  this  work  has  not  already  been  done  ; 
they  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  earlier  the 
growth  is  made  in  the  year  the  better  for  the 
plants.  Providing  the  ground  is  well  enriched 
each  season,  Shallots  may  be  allowed  to  occupy 
the  same  site  for  a  number  of  years  together. 
Soot  and  farmyard  manure  should  be  incor- 
porated freely  with  the  staple. 

French  Beans. — Little  difficulty  will  now  be 
found  in  getting  a  plentiful  supply  of  this 
favourite  vegetable.  Plants  which  are  fruiting 
should  be  given  copious  supplies  of  liquid 
manure  and  occasional  applications  of  "  Clay's 
Fertiliser."  Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  and 
thoroughly  drench  the  foliage  twice  daily  with 
tepid  water,  and  from  now  onwards  do  not  em- 
ploy  strong  fire-heat;  an  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  55°  to  65°  will  be  ample.  To 
maintain  a  continuous  supply  of  this  vegetable, 
sow  seeds  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 
At  this  season  I  prefer  to  sow  Canadian  Wonder 
rather  than  any  other  variety.  Its  vigorous  con- 
stitution ensures  success  under  forcing  condi- 
tions. 

Turnips. — Seeds  may  be  sown  in  fine  soil  on 
quite  mild  hot-beds  in  portable  frames  near  the 
glass.  They  resent  hard  forcing,  but  excellent 
young  roots  may  be  obtained  quite  early  in  May 
if  treated  as  I  describe.  Both  Early  Red  and 
White  Milan  are  excellent  varieties;  so  also  is 
Carter's  Forcing,  a  long-rooted  variety  possess- 
ing much  merit  and  one  we  have  grown  for  some 
years  past.  Matured  roots  of  Turnips  in  the 
open  ground  should  be  pulled  and  stored  in  the 
coolest  place  possible  (one  under  the  shade  of  a 
north    wall   for   choice),   or   these   will   soon   be 


for  invalids,  and  mothers  with  infants,  so  that 
the  path  round  it  is  well  supplied  with 
seats.  A  source  of  interest  is  created  by  the 
trees  and  shrubs  and  the  few  simple  flowers 
put  in  the  beds  in  summer  and  spring.  It 
adds  considerably  to  the  amenities  ot  the 
locality,  and  the  dwellings  overlooking  the 
playground  command  a  higher  rental  than 
others  in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  laying  out  of  such  places,  it  is  assumed 
that  all  the  work  will  be  carried  out  intelli- 
gently and  on  the  most  approved  methods.  The 
only  point  calling  for  special  remark  is  the 
necessity  of  providing  thorough  drainage  to  the 
spaces  allotted  for  games.  In  our  wet  locality, 
with  a  retentive  clay  soil,  we  have  in  some 
places  put  in  4-inch  field  drain  tiles  in  lines 
6  feet  apart,  and  covered  these  with  rough 
cinders  and  ashes  ;  even  this  is  not  more  than 
enough  to  serve  the  purpose. 


PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

By  James  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  in  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

Larger  areas. — As  regards  still  larger  areas, 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  playing  grounds, 
say,  from  1  to  4  acres,  there  is  room  for  greater 
variety,  and  opportunity  may  be  presented  for 
making  the  place  a  recreation  ground  in  a  wider 
sense.  It  must,  however,  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  main  object  is  the  provision  of 
a  playing-space  for  children  not  over  school 
age — that  is,  14  years.  Nowadays,  to  kick 
something  seems  to  be  the  main  desire  of  the 
majority  of  town  boys,  and  to  provide  a  space 
whereon  they  can  exhaust  this  exuberant  energy 
in  the  playing  of  football  is  to  meet  one  of  their 
chief  requirements.  Therefore,  in  planning 
these  grounds,  a  pretty  full  share  of  the  avail- 
able  space  should  be  allotted  for  that  game. 
As  cricket  is  not  so  popular  with  boys  in  the 
North,  we  are  not  so  often  called  upon  to  cater 
for  that  game  ;  still,  as  a  grass  sward  is  more 
desirable  than  one  devoid  of  a  green  blade,  in 
some  towns  provision  is  now  being  made  for 
the  youthful  cricketer.  Space  for  games  suit- 
able for  girls  has  also  to  be  considered,  for 
in  such  cases  the  requirements  are  in  favour 
of  conditions  more  pleasant  to  the  eye.  In 
most  towns  of  any  size,  examples  showing  good 
and  bad  features  are  to  be  seen.  A  careful 
study  of  these  will  show  what  to  avoid,  and  this 
is  perhaps  of  more  importance  than  the  imita- 
tion of  some  merely  striking  feature. 

An  example. — Though  it  is  not  quite  up  to  the 
highest  ideal  of  what  might  be  accomplished,  I 
may  describe  one  example  which  has  met  the 
requirements  of  a  district  more  fully  than  was 
expected.  The  site  formed  part  of  an  exhausted 
brickfield,  is  about  4  acres  in  extent,  and  was 
set  off  as  a  building  plot.  On  its  acqui- 
sition, certain  restrictions  were  made  as 
to  its  use,  while  the  place  had  to  be  enclosed 
by  an  ornamental  iron  railing.  As  the  term 
ornamental  is  one  of  those  delightfully  vague 
expressions,  no  difficulty  was  encountered  when 
a  simple  but  sensible  vertical  railing  of  the 
so-called  unclimbable  type  was  erected.  Inside 
the  boundary  railing  is  a  border  of  trees  and 
shrubs  which  act  like  a  frame  to  a  picture, 
while  a  strip  of  grass  with  a  series  of  simple 
flower-beds  on  a  circular  plot  of  grass  at  each 
corner  completes  the  main  border.  Then  fol- 
lows a  path  8  feet  in  width,  which  is  bordered 
by  a  breadth  of  grass  and  a  line  of  trees.  The 
central  area  is  thus  nearly  a  parallelogram  with 
the  corners  rounded  off,  and  it  is  bisected  by 
an  ordinary  field  fence.  One  half  is  set  down 
with  ashes,  and  its  area  is  surrounded  by  a 
fence  covered  with  wire  netting,  so  that  the 
boys  when  olaying  football  are  kept  within 
the  area.  Goal-posts  are  prohibited,  but  the 
smaller  boy  has  other  expedients  to  mark  the 
goals.  This  arrangement  has  proved  highly 
successful.  In  the  case  of  the  other  half  of 
the  central  area,  which  is  laid  down  with  grass, 
there  is  a  double  set  of  swings  and  giant  strides 
erected  in  a  square,  which  is  floored  with  tar 
macadam.  The  caretaker's  and  the  general  shel- 
ter, w'ith  conveniences,  is  built  as  one  block  ex- 
actly in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  the  shelter  for 
boys  facing  the  ashed  area,  and  that  for  girls 
the  grassy  one.  Flere  we  have  a  type  which 
has  met  with  much  approval  from  park  and 
sanitary  authorities  when  investigating  muni- 
cipal establishments.  The  place  in  question 
serves  its  primary  purpose  as  a  playground  for 
children  ;    it   also    serves   as   a   visiting   ground 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  \V.  Fvfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Propagating  Dahlias  from  cuttings. — The  old 
tubers  should  now  be  placed  in  a  temperature 
of  55°  in  a  position  near  to  the  glass,  and  should 
be  lightly  covered  with  soil.  An  occasional 
syringing  with  clear  water  will  induce  the 
formation  of  sturdy  shoots  suitable  for  cuttings. 
These  should  be  detached  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  filled  with 
sandy  soil.  They  will  soon  form  roots,  after 
which  they  should  be  gradually  hardened.  If 
the  ground  in  which  Dahlias  are  intended  to 
be  grown  has  not  been  already  prepared,  it 
should  be  well  dug  and  freely  manured,  throw- 
ing the  soil  up  roughly  with  the  spade  during 
the  process. 

Seeds  of  single  Dahlias  may  now  be  sown,  but 
their  propagation  from  cuttings  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Abutilons  raised  from  cuttings,  inserted  about 
September  and  that  are  now  well  established  in 
6-inch  pots,  will  furnish  fine  specimens  for 
planting  out  about  June. 

Fuchsias  intended  for  summer-bedding  pur- 
poses may  be  trained  either  as  dwarf,  bush,  or 
standard  plants.  They  should  now  be  removed 
from  their  winter  quarters  into  a  warmer  struc- 
ture, and  as  soon  as  they  break  into  leaf  they 
should  be  cut  back,  have  the  old  soil  shaken 
from  their  roots,  and  be  re-potted  in  a  mixture 
of  rich  sandy  loam  and  leaf -soil. 

Seeds. — I  am  now  sowing  seeds  of  certain 
plants  that  have  produced  fine  effects  in  beds 
and  borders  from  June  to  November,  ine 
chief  points  to  observe  are  to  make  the  soil  in 
pots,  pans,  or  boxes  moderately  firm,  to  sow  the 
seeds  thinly,  and  from  the  start  strive  to  secure 
the  sturdiest  possible  growth.  A  moderately 
warm  greenhouse  is  the  best  structure  in 
which  to  place  these  seeds,  and  old  soil, 
obtained  from  the  potting  bench,  sifted 
well,  the  most  suitable  soil.  The  dwarf, 
or  so-called  carpet,  varieties  should  have  their 
shoots  pinched  early  in  order  to  induce  a  dwarf, 
spreading  habit  of  growth.  Seeds  of  Antheri- 
cum,  tall,  medium,  and  dwarf ;  Browallia  elata, 
Dianthus  Heddewigii,  and  D.  sinensis,  1'etu- 
nias,  Lobelias,  Pyrethrums,  Verbenas,  Nico- 
tiana  Sandera?  and  N.  sylvestris,  and  Marguerite 
Carnations  may  be  sown  thinly,  each  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  make  a  feature  when  seen  at  a 
distance. 

Carnations. — When  these  plants  are  employed 
in  beds  or  borders  in  the  grounds,  the  soil 
should  be  well  prepared  now,  or,  if  this  was 
done  earlier,  it  should  receive  a  dressing  of 
wood-ashes,  lime,  rubble,  and  fresh  soot,  and 
be  dug  over  with  a  fork  before  any  planting  is 
begun.  Carnations  Raby  Castle  and  Duchess  of 
Fife  are  free-flowering  varieties  of  pl< 
colour,  strong  in  constitution  and  growth,  and 
are  excellent  for  beds  or  borders.  Let  the  beds, 
&c,  be  formed  well  above  the  general  ground 
level,  when  such  varieties  as  the  old  Crimson 
Clove  and  Gloire  de  Nancy  have  to  be  wintered 
in  the  open  air.  Carnations  that  were  planted 
out  during  the  past  autumn  months  in  sheltered 
positions  for  early  flowering  should  have  the 
beds  cleaned,  the  ground  afforded  a  light  dress- 
ing of  fresh  soot,  and  the  surface  pricked  up  ; 
when  dry,  the  soil  should  be  made  moderately 
firm  about  each  plant. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
L1SHER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

betters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 

for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDI  IOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  writti-n  on  onk  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 

signed  by  the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.—  The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communicate  ns  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Bulbs,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

MONDAY— 

Compact  Freehold  Property,  Highlands  Nursery,  Old 
Shoreham  Road,  Portslade,  at  The  Mart,  Tokenhouse 
Yard,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  2. 

MONDAY  and  THURSDAY— 

Herbaceous  Plants  and  Bulb?,  Liliums,  Azaleas,  Ferns, 
&c,  at  12;  1,000  Roses  at  l.aO,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Perennials,  Hardy  Bulbs,  Lilies,  Gladiolus,  Begonias, 
Ice,  at  12;  3,600  Roses,  also  Fruit  Trees,  at  1.30; 
Azaleas,  Palms,  Plants,  Kc,  at  5,  at  67  &  6*,  Cheapside, 
E.C,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY— 

Unreserved  sale  of  the  whole  collection  of  0,000  Orchids, 
by  order  of  Messrs.  Hooley  Pros.,  at  Bitterne  Park, 
Southampton,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 

FRIDAY— 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at  67  &  68,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C,  bv  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 40°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. —  Wednesday,  February  19  (6  P.M.):  PJax.  53°; 
Min  42". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  — Thursday,  February  20 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.  29-9;  Temp.  SI'  ;  Weather- 
Overcast. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  February  19  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  51* 
Cornwall;   Min.  43°  Hull. 


It    is   seldom    an    easy    task    to 
Larch       unravel    the    complex    chain    of 
Blister,     causes     that     together    are     re- 
sponsible   for    the   existence    of 
an    epidemic    disease,    and    the    correspond- 
ence   which    has    recently    appeared    in    our 
columns     clearly     shows     that     the     scourge 
of  the  Larch  plantations  in  Britain  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.     We  have  always  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  immediate  and  the  con- 
tributory   causes,    and    it    is   only    when    the 
nature  of  the  latter  comes  to  be  understood 
that  we  can  hope  to  grapple   with   the  pest 
with  much  hope  of  ultimate  success. 

The  organism  that  produces  the  Larch 
blister  or  canker  was  originally  recognised  b\ 
Willkomm,  but  the  full  history  of  Dasyscypha 
calycina;  the  fungus  concerned,  was  first 
described  by  R.  lining,  who  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions.  The  fungus  can  infect 
only  through  wounds.  The  infecting  spores 
are  produced  in  saucer-like  fructifications 
which  develop  solely  in  damp  air.  The  fungus 
attacks  the  living  bark  (including  the  bast) 
and  cambium,  and  even  penetrates  the  wood  ; 
but  its  advance  is  checked  during  summer 
when  the  intact  bark-tissue  is  separated  from 
the  diseased  cells  by  a  specially  manufactured 
layer  of  cork,  while  in  autumn  and  winter  the 
fungus  evadi  the  intervening  cork  and  ad- 
vances into  healthy  tissue.  Hartig  thus  con- 
cluded that  damp  air  and  wounds  are  essential 
to  the  spread  of  the  disease.  As  sources  of 
injury  he  mentioned  physical  agencies  and 
insects. 

Mr.  Massee  suggested  that  species  of 
•Chermes  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
wounds,   and  he   succeeded   in   artificially   in- 


fecting a  Larch  through  such  a  wound.  This 
mycologist's  view  was  independently  reached 
by  Mr.  Burdon,  who  worked  as  an  entomolo- 
gist. Mr.  Carruthers  was  the  only  other 
British  naturalist  who  communicated  new 
ideas  or  facts,  and  he  stated  that  infection 
could  take  place  through  unwounded  organs. 
We  may  take  it  as  most  probable  that  in- 
fection is  accomplished  mainly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, through  wounds.  But  in  discussing 
the  evidence  for  and  against  Mr.  Massee's 
view  as  to  the  part  played  by  Chermes,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  con- 
ditions determining  infection  of  a  plant  by  a 
fungus. 

In  many,  and  probably  in  all,  cases  there 
is  a  struggle  between  a  parasitic  fungus  and 
the  host-plant  that  it  attacks.  On  the  one 
hand  the  fungus  absorbs  food  from  the 
host,  pours  forth  ferments  that  dissolve  the 
walls  of  the  host's  cells,  and  often,  if  not 
always,  excretes  poisons  (toxins)  that  tend  to 
paralyse  the  living  protoplasm  of  the  cells 
reached.  On  the  other  hand  the  host-cells 
often  respond  by  efforts  to  shut  off  the  fungus 
by  ensheathing  the  fungal  threads  and  its 
own  walls  with  thicker  cell-walls,  or,  as  in 
the  Larch,  by  producing  obstructive  layers  of 
cork  in  the  deeper  intact  cells  ;  and  the  host- 
cell  may  employ  chemical  means  of  barring 
the  progress  of  the  parasite,  by  excreting 
various  bodies  noxious  to  the  fungus  and  even 
paralysing  its  poisons. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  result  of 
the  struggle  between  the  Larch  and  Dasy- 
scypha will  be  decided  by  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  defence  and  attack.  This 
in  turn  will  be  dependent  upon  the  vigour  of 
the  individual  Larch  and  the  virulence  of  the 
individual  Dasyscypha.  Thus  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  particular  tree  will  partly  decide 
the  result,  as  is  suggested  by  several  of  our 
correspondents.  Furthermore,  the  prevailing 
external  conditions  may  play  a  decisive  part 
by  favouring  one  combatant  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  The  high  temperature  during 
summer  may  give  the  tree  the  mastery  and 
cause  the  quiescence  of  Dasyscypha,  which 
wakes  up  when  autumn  and  winter  lull  the 
Larch  to  rest  :  or  it  may  be  that  these  effects 
are  due  to  other  causes. 

Now,  in  considering  possible  relations  be- 
tween the  attacks  by  Chermes  and  Dasy- 
scypha,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  three 
stages  in  the  fungus  attack  :  first,  the  arrival 
of  the  infecting  spore;  secondlv,  the  initial 
infection;  and,  thirdly,  the  spread  of  the  fun- 
gus within  the  Larch  all  three  of  which 
may  be  determined  by  different  sets  of  con- 
ditions. In  general,  attacks  on  trees  com- 
mitted by  insects  and  fungi  respectively  are 
favoured  by  opposite  conditions  of  humidity. 
Dry  weather  (and  climate)  favours  the  insect 
and  is  hostile  to  the  parasitic  fungus;  damp- 
ness has  the  reverse  effect.  In  this  particular 
case  dry  weather,  by  preventing  the  manu- 
facture or  opening  of  the  infectious  fructifi- 
cations, might  give  the  Larch  ample  time 
to  heal  wounds  made  by  Chermes.  For  this 
and  other  reasons,  then,  it  would  be  quite 
possible  for  an  abnormal  attack  by  Chermes 
to  lake  place  in  a  dry  season  without  any 
succeeding  large  attack  by  Dasyscypha,  even 
if  the  fungus  gained  entrance  only  by  wounds 
made  by  Chermes.  This  hypothetical  case 
alone  shows  that  arguments  against  Mr. 
Massee's  view  based  upon  lack  of  proportion 


between  Chermes  and  Dasyscypha  attacks 
lose  much  of  their  force.  But,  even  supposing 
that  after  the  heavy  attack  by  Chermes  the 
spores  did  gain  entrance  through  some  of  the 
numerous  wounds  thus  made,  the  vigour  of 
the  defence  by  the  Larch  might  prevent 
proper  infection,  or  might  limit  the  growth 
of  the  fungus.  Such  cases  of  limited  and 
localised  infections  are  known  to  occur,  for 
vigorous  trees,  though  infected,  may  show  no 
blister,  and  the  emerging  fructifications  are 
the  first  obvious  sign  that  the  tree  is  dis- 
eased. Moreover,  we  have  often  seen  Dasy- 
scypha thriving  on  fallen  twigs,  so  that  it 
may  at  times  be  almost  or  entirely  confined 
to  the  dead  part  or,  at  most,  to  the  first  in- 
fected living  part  of  the  bark  of  a  living 
Larch.  Such  cases  of  incomplete  attack 
might  escape  the  eye  of  any  but  a  specialist, 
and  give  rise  to  the  possibly  false  impression 
that  under  circumstances  apparently  favour- 
able to  infection  by  the  fungus,  no  such  in- 
fection has  followed  a  severe  attack  by 
Chermes. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
points  out,  even  if  there  were  a  proportion 
between  the  attacks  by  Chermes  and  Dasy- 
scypha, the  two  attacks  may  be  the  result 
of  a  common  cause,  namely,  previous  weak- 
ness of  the  Larch.  Yet  it  may  be  replied 
that  if  in  such  paired  attacks,  the  one  by 
Chermes  invariably  preceded  that  by  Dasy- 
scypha, we  should  be  justified  in  attributing 
the  latter  infestation,  at  least  provisionallv,  to 
the  former. 

Though  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  Chermes  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  Dasyscypha  cannot  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  fully  established,  yet  the  view  lias 
considerable  probability  in  its  favour,  and  that 
probability  has  not  been  lessened  by  the  dis- 
cussion in  our  columns.  The  problem  is  one 
that  deserves  full  investigation  ;  indeed,  the 
whole  question  of  Larch  blister  requires  in- 
vestigation in  this  country,  for  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  rife  or  absent  do  not,  ir. 
Great  Britain,  seem  to  accord  with  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  Hartig  and  the  German 
foresters. 

Our  Supplementary  Illustration.— Con- 
sidering their  somewhat  stiff  habit  of  growth  it  ir 
surprising  how  effective,  by  careful  arrangement, 
the  various  succulent  plants  may  be  made  for  sum- 
mer bedding.  As  in  Regent's  Park  (see  Supplemen- 
tary Illustration),  a  mound  cut  up  by  depressions 
for  various  depths  will  be  found  the  most  suitable 
place  on  which  to  display  a  collection  of  these 
plants.  The  larger-growing  Agaves,  Aloes,  Echino- 
cactus,  and  Yuccas  occupy  the  higher  and  more 
prominent  positions,  the  lower  grounds  being 
planted  with  Optintias,  Cereus,  Echeveria, 
Crassula,  and  Cotyledon.  A  finishing  touch  is 
given  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  carpeting  plants 
as  the  Arenaria,  Sedum,  Herniaria,  Sempervivum, 
and  Antennaria.  In  arranging  a  bed  of  this  kind 
the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
stiffness  and  formality;  by  adopting  the  mound 
system  of  planting  and  employin;  suitable  carpet- 
ing plants  a  decidedly  natural  and  pleasing  effect 
may  be  brought  about.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
state  that  in  the  bed  at  Regent's  Park  of  which  an 
illustration  is  given,  about  90  species  and  varieties 
of  succulents  are  used,  the  total  number  of  plants 
in  all  being  7.G50.  The  other  picture  in  the  illus- 
tration affords  a  view  of  a  large  flat  bed  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  planted  with  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  low-growing  species,  relieved  with  occasional 
"  dot  "  plants. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society. —The  fort- 
nightly exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruit  will  be 
held  at  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Tues- 
day, March  3.  At  the  afternoon  meeting  of 
the  Fellows  a  lecture  on  "  Bulbous  Plants  in 
New  Zealand  "  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  E. 
White. 

An   examination   in   elementary   horti- 


culture for  lads  and  young  men  under  19  years 
of  age  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Wednesday, 
March  25,  in  as  marfy  different  centres  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  circumstances  may  de- 
mand. The  general  conduct  of  this  examina- 
tion will  be  on  similar  lines  to  that  of  ihe  more 
general  examination.  Intending  candidates  may 
■obtain  a  copy  of  the  syllabus  from  the  secre- 
tary, Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent 
Square,  London,  S.W. 

Surveyors  Institution.— The  next  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  February  24,  1908,  when  a  paper  on 
"  The  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act, 
1907,"  will  be  read  by  Mr.  W.  G.  S.  Rolleston. 
The  chair  will  be  taken  at  8  o'clock.  The 
annual  dinner  of  the  institution  will  take  place 
on  Wednesday,  February  26,  1908,  at  7  p.m.,  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The 

fourth  annual  dinner  inaugurated  by  this 
society  in  conjunction  with  their  exhibition  of 
market  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  will  be 
held  at  Lyons'  Cafe,  200,  Piccadilly,  \Y\,  on 
Monday,  February  24,  at  7  p.m.  The  chair 
will  be  occupied  by  Mr.   R.   Ballan  i  ink. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.—We  warmly  congratulate  the  authorities 
of  this  charitable  institution,  and  gardeners 
generally,  on  the  legacy  of  £3,000  bequeathed 
to  the  institution  by  the  late  Mrs.  John  RylandS, 
who  has  left  a  sum  of  £473,000  to  public  insti- 
tutions and  charities.  The  interest  on  £3,000, 
even  at  2J  per  cent.,  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
four   male  pensioners  in   perpetuity. 

The  German  Dahlia  Society.- This  society 
has  celebrated  its  10th  anniversary  by  bringing 
together  in  a  dainty  brochure  the  principal  events 
that  have  happened  in  connection  with  it  since 
its  foundation  in  1897.  Shows  have  been  held 
every  year,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  con- 
gratulate the  society  on  its  success,  for  only  in 
one  year  did  the  budget  show  a  deficit.  The 
membership  has  steadily  increased  from  80  in 
1898  to  131  in  1907.  A  good  feature  of  the  report 
is  the  inclusion  by  name  of  all  the  varieties  of 
Dahlia  raised  by  German  growers.  We  heartily 
wish  the  society  continued  prosperity. 

Legacy  to  a  Gardener. — It  is  reported  that 
Lord  Battersea,  who  died  in  November  last, 
bequeathed  £100  to  his  gardener,  a  similar  sum 
to  his  butler,  and  a  life  annuity  of  £60  to  his 
valet,  and  one  year's  wages  to  each  servant  in 
his  employ. 

Effects  of  Fog  Abroad.  — We  often  hear 
complaints  of  the  evil  effects  of  urban  fog  on  the 
vegetation  that  exists  in  and  around  our  great 
centres  of  population ;  but  we  do  not  suffer 
alone.  According  to  a  writer  in  La  Tribune 
Horticole,  the  dense  fogs  that  have  prevailed 
in  Belgium  have  done  an  immense  amount  of 
damage  to  plants  under  glass.  Brussels  has  suf- 
fered badly,  and  the  buds  of  Cattleya,  Lselia, 
Dendrobium,  and  other  Orchids  have  shrivelled 
without  opening  ;  whilst  the  forced  Lilacs  shed 
their  blossoms  in  showers  while  being  cut  for 
the  market. 


Chemical     Fixation     of    Nitrogen. — The 

question  of  the  utilisation  of  the  atmospheric 
nitrogen  is  one  of  overwhelming  importance, 
not  only  to  those  engaged  in  horticulture  and 
agri<  ulture,  but  to  the  whole  human  race.  It  is 
known,  of  course,  that  certain  lowly  plants 
working  under  suitable  conditions  can  perform 
this  task,  and  there  have  been  various  other 
methods  that  have  been  invented  by  chemists 
for  the  same  object.  The  best  known  of  these 
is  perhaps  the  electrical  one,  utilising  the  energy 
of  waterfalls  for  the  purpose.  But  the  upkeep 
of  the  plant  is  apparently  so  heavy  as  to  make 
the  method  anything  but  certain  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view.  It  is  with  interest  there- 
fore that  we  learn  of  another  way  of  oxidizing 
the  nitrogen  by  means  of  steam  and  heated  coke. 
The  details  of  the  process  are  not  yet  made 
putlic,  but  the  results  look  hopeful,  both  on  the 
score  of  cheapness  and  practicability. 

The  late  John  Booth.—  We  are  informed 
that  Heir  John  Booth,  whose  death  was  re- 
corded in  our  last  issue  at  his  country  seat  near 
Berlin,  came  of  a  Sci  tch  family,  his  grandfather, 
James  Booth,  having  emigrated  in  1798  from 
Scotland  to  a  village  near  Hamburg, 
where  he  founded  the  well-known  nur> 
which  were  kept  up  through  three  generations 
till  1884.  John  Booth,  after  having  given  up 
his  business,  moved  to  Berlin  and  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  a  work  already  begun  by  his 
father,  namely,  the  introduction  of  valuable 
exotic  trees  from  North  America  into  the  German 
ts.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  Doug- 
las Fir,  on  which, he  had  published  his  first 
in  1877.  He  gained  powerful  support 
from  Prince  Bismarck,  who  raised  large  planta- 
tions of  Douglas  Fir  in  his  forest  at  Fried- 
richsruhe.  In  1896  John  Booth  published  his 
second  book  on  the  North  American  Trees  and 
their  Adversaries,  and  in  1903  a  further  work 
on  the  Introduction  of  Foreign  Trees  to  the 
Prussian  Forests  under  Bismarck.  That  the 
Douglas  Fir  now  holds  a  prominent  place  am  ing 
German  forest  trees  is  largely  due  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  activity  of  John  Booth. 

The  Paris  Flower  Tr\de.  — The  flower 
trade  of  Paris  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  owing  to  the  wealth  of  floral 
decoration  employed  by  its  citizens.  According 
to  a  writer  in  our  contemporary,  Le  Jardin, 
more  than  200,000  flowering  plants  daily  arrive 
at  the  City  Market,  and  this  is  exclusive  of  the 
enormous  supplies  of  cut  flowers.  The  p'.ants 
are  grown  partly  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris  itself, 
and  partly  in  the  surrounding  country  districts. 
Some  200  growers,  who  altogether  occupy 
about  150  hectares  (370  acres)  of  ground,  of 
which  one-third  is  under  glass,  send  the  whole 
of  their  produce,  to  the  annual  value  of  about 
5,000,000  francs,  into  the  city.  This  is  exclu- 
sive of  the  forced  Lilacs  from  Vitry,  and  the 
Roses  from  La  Brie,  which  account  for  another 
million  and  a  half  francs.  Other  towns  contri- 
bute cut  flowers  to  about  the  same  value.  In 
addition,  some  30,000,000  plants  in  pots  are  an- 
nuallv  received  from  these  sources,  besides  the 
large  quantities  of  Camellias,  Roses,  Azaleas, 
&c,  which  arrive  from  more  remote  districts 
An  immense  number  of  bulbs,  Orchids,  and 
other  exotics  are  also  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  swelling  the  large  amount  already  in- 
dicated  to    a   truly   huge   total. 

Letters  from  China.— Professor  Sargent 
has  again  kindly  favoured  us  with  extracts  from 
a  letter  received  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson.  It  is 
dated  December  12,  1907.  "  Among  the  more 
interesting  of  the  last  seeds  sent  are  those  of  two 
Catalpas  (fruit  2'  feet  long),  a  new  Pterocarya 
(in  addition  to  P.  hupehensis  and  P    Paliurus1, 


a  new  Cedrela,  two  new  Celtises,  the  hairy 
Davidia,  the  Tulip-tree,  a  Walnut  with  a  spines- 
cent  endocarp,  Cercis  racemosa,  a  Beech,  many 
Maples,  Roses,  Euonymus,  Celastrus,"  Oak, 
Chestnut,  &c.  The  Oaks  and  two-leaved  Pines 
will  yet  turn  me  gray,  and  I'll  leave  them  aside 
for  the  moment.  The  Chestnuts  (sweet)  are  very 
interesting.  I  have  all  forms  from  the  shrub  1J 
to  3  feet,  with  its  tiny  nuts,  to  trees  50  feet  high. 
One  form  which  evidently  produces  a  single 
acorn-like  nut  of  excellent  flavour  is  perhaps  the 
finest  of  all.  That  all  the  Chestnuts  hereabout 
are  mere  forms  of  one  species  is  difficult  to 
believe.  Considering  how  largely  I  collected 
here  in  1900-1901  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  I  am 
astonished  at  the  results  to  date.  As  illustrating 
this  I  may  cite  Vitis.  I  know  not  how  many 
kinds  I  sent  Messrs.  Veitch,  yet  this  year  I 
have  eight  to  ten  species  I  never  met  with 
before.  As  a  set-off  against  this  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  I  have  failed  to  rediscover  many 
plants,  but  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  nearly 
all  of  these  are  already  in  cultivation  with 
Messrs.  VEITCH.  Heretofore  I  have  assumed  the 
large  Abies  on  the  mountains  north  of  Ichang 
to  be  the  same  as  the  one  in  the  far  west.  In 
this  I  was  wrong.  The  Hupeh  species  has  light 
brown  or  gray-coloured  cones,  the  western 
species  dark  violet-purple  cones.  I  have  only 
been  able  to  secure  about  50  good  cones  and  a 
rather  small  quantity  of  seed.  \  There  are  many 
thousands  of  trees,  but  cones  are  very  scarce 
this  year.  However,  in  1901  I  failed  to  secure  a 
single  cone  or  seed.  Dr.  IIenrv,  toe,  failed  in 
the  same  respect,  though,  I  believe,  Pere 
Faroes  succeeded.  The  herbarium  collection  is 
much  finer  than  anything  I  have  got  together 
before,  being  replete  with  fruit,  seeds  and  barks. 
The  collection  of  barks  I  find  of  great  interest, 
and  I  believe  will  prove  of  systematic  value 
especially  in  variable  and  composite  species. 
For  example,  many  of  the  forms  of  Quercus 
variabilis  are  readily  distinguishable  by  the  bark 
alone.  One  of  the  finest  forms  of  this  species 
has  a  magnificent  corky  bark  over  1  inch  thick." 


NITROGEN     FOR     PLANT 
GROWTH. 

The  question  of  the  plant's  supply  of  nitrogen 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  plant-food 
problems  of  the  day,  and  is  possibly  the  least 
understood.  A  large  proportion  of  the  fabric 
of  all  plants  consists  of  nitrogenous  material, 
and  this  portion  of  its  structure  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  its  well-being. 

Further,  it  is  upon  the  nitrogenous  matter  of 
plants  that  animals  depend  for  the  proteid 
material — blood,  flesh,  &c. — since  animals  can 
only  utilise  for  this  purpose  nitrogenous  material 
already  elaborated  in  the  tissues  of  plants  or  in 
the  bodies  of  other  animals. 

Sources  of  Nitrogen. 

Plants  may  absorb  their  nitrogenous  food  in 
two  ways,  either  by  means  of  their  leaves  from 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  or  from  the 
ammonia  gas  or  the  nitric  acid,  by  means  of 
their  roots,  from  the  stores  within  the  soil. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  the  absorp- 
tion of  free  nitrogen  by  means  of  the  leaf,  the 
question  cannot,  perhaps,  be  said  to  be  defi- 
nitely settled  even  yet,  though  the  general  trend 
of  scientific  opinion  is  to  the  effect  that  no  such 
absorption  and  di.ect  utilisation  by  the  green 
plant  takes  place. 

With  regard  to  the  second  of  these  problems, 
the  assimilation  of  plant-food  from  the  soil,  it 
is  known  that  plants  obtain  their  nitrogen  almost 
entirely  in  the  form  of  nitrates  dissolved  in  the 
water  of  the  soil.  These  nitrates,  as  they  are 
formed  by  the  soil-germs,  combine  either  with 
lime  to  make  nitrate  of  lime,  or  with  potash  to 
make  nitrate  of  potash,  when  they  become  easily 
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available  plant-foods,  and  can  be  taken  up  by 
plant-roots  as  required. 

Soda,  to  some  extent,  may  take  the  place  of 
potash  or  lime.  The  Rothamsted  experiments 
show  that  when  nitrate  of  soda  is  used  as  the 
source  of  nitrogen  supply,  an  application  of 
potash  is  not  always  necessary,  but  when  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  is  used  as  the  source  of 
nitrogen  supply,  then  potash  must  also  be  ap- 
plied, and  at  frequent  intervals  a  dressing  of 
lime  also. 

Formation  of  Nitrates  in  the  Soil. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  the  addition  to  a 
sterile  soil  of  a  quantity  of  a  more  fertile  one 
rendered  the  sterile  soil  fertile  and  productive  ; 
and  the  operation  of  top-dressing  poor  soils  in 
this  manner  has  been  practised  for  ages. 


material  or  nitrates  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the 
living  organisms  of  the  soil  working  upon  the 
decaying  leaves  which  supply  the  carbohydrates 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  absorb  and  utilise 
the  free-nitrogen  of  the  air. 

Manures  such  as  dried  blood,  farmyard  and 
stable  manure,  seaweed,  &c,  owe  their  great 
value  as  plant-food  to  the  fact  that  their  nitro- 
gen is  converted  into  soluble  nitrates  through 
the  agency  of  the  soil-germs. 

These  ceaseless  workers  attack  the  humus 
matter  which  is  derived  from  the  vegetable  and 
animal  remains  left  in  the  ground.  They 
attack  all  manures  applied  to  the  soil,  and  their 
combined  efforts  result  in  the  purification  of 
soil  and  air,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  suitable 
plant-food. 

It   is  also  bacterial  germs,   in   all  manner  of 


place  in  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  crops  are 
brought  about  by  the  agency  of  these  living 
organisms  which  are  continually  at  work.  The 
soil  is  both  a  store-house  of  plant-food  and  a 
laboratory  in  which  that  food  is  manufactured 
into  such  a  form  that  crops  can  use  it. 

The  soil  may  be  ever  so  rich  in  the  raw 
material  necessary  for  conversion  into  plant 
food,  but  if  the  little  chemical  manufacturers  be 
not  present  in  sufficient  numbers,  or  be  weak  in 
vigour,  through  lack  of  pure  air,  potash,  or  lime, 
there  will  not  be  a  sufficient  store,  of  finished 
food  products  awaiting  the  searching  root-fibrils 
of  the  growing  crops. 

The  Need  of  Air  and  Moisture. 
A  gardener  cannot  control  the  amount  of  sun- 
light and  rain  that  falls  on  his  land  ;   but,  by 


Fig.  49. — pear  blickling;   a  late  variety  of  first-class  quality. 
(For  text  see  page  123.) 


Science  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  this  in- 
crease in  fertility  is  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  nitrates  in  the  soil,  and  that 
this  is  brought  about  through  the  agency  of 
the  soil-germs  or  bacteria. 

Professor  E.  Henry  (see  Journ.  Chetn.  Soc, 
1898)  found  that  decaying  leaves  of  forest  trees, 
such  as  Oak  or  Beech,  possess  the  power  of  fix- 
ing the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  fallen  foliage  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  an  oak  forest  was  found  to  have 
accumulated  about  11J  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre, 
and  in  the  case  of  Beech  tree  leaves  19J  lbs.  of 
nitrogen    per    acre   was    annually    accumulated. 

This    enriching    of    the    soil    in    nitrogenous 


shapes  and  groupings  of  individuals,  that  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  roots  of  the  leguminous 
family — Clovers,  Beans,  Peas,  Lucerne,  &c. — 
and  by  their  work  at  the  roots  take  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  air  which  exists  in  the  interstices 
of  the  soil  and  convert  it  into  nitric  acid. 

We  know  now  with  practical  certainty  that 
nitric  acid,  and,  therefore,  nitrates  cannot  be 
formed  in  the  soil  without  the  work  of  bacteria 
germs,  and  it  may  be — for  our  present  know- 
ledge and  reasoning  of  the  subject  seems  to 
point  in  that  direction — that  we  shall  find  that 
every  process  in  nature  in  the  breaking  down 
and  in  the  building  up  of  plant-food  ;  in  fact, 
that    all   the   varied    processes   that    are    taking 


his  horticultural  methods,  he  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  atone  for  the  deficiencies  of  climate. 

Thorough  and  skilful  cultivation  will,  in  a 
cold  season,  help  to  preserve  the  warmth  in  the 
soil,  and  in  a  hot  season  it  will  help  to  check 
the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  small  amount 
of  moisture  that  there  may  be  in  the  soil  during 
such  periods. 

Thorough  cultivation  will  also  enable  the  sur- 
face air  and  moisture,  warmed  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  to  penetrate  around  the  soil  particles, 
and  it  will  enable  the  roots  of  the  plants  with 
greater  ease  to  penetrate  and  take  up  the  plant- 
food  which  has  been  made  soluble  by  the  soil- 
germs.     /.  /.  Willis,  Harpendcn. 
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PEAR   BLICKLING. 

The  varieties  of  late  Pears  of  first-class 
quality  are  not  numerous,  and  any  addition  that 
helps  to  prolong  the  season  when  these  valuable 
fruits  are  available  must  be  welcomed,  and 
especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  variety 
tinder  notice,  it  combines  the  very  highest  excel- 
lence of  flavour  with  late  keeping.  In  January 
of  last  year  Mr.  Allan,  of  Gunton  Park  Gardens, 
submitted  to  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  a  Pear  which  he  had  dis- 
covered growing  in  the  gardens  at  Blickling 
Flail.  This  pear  no  one  appeared  to  know  by 
name.  The  Committee  recognised  in  the  fruits 
a  new  variety  of  high  merit,  and,  after  naming 
it  Blickling,  they  unanimously  conferred  upon 
it  an  Award  of  Merit.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Allan  for  the  opportunity  of  figuring  this  new 
Pear,  which  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  late 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  for  it  is  of  delicious  flavour. 
Mr.  Allan  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  quite  the  best- 
flavoured  Pear  in  season  in  January,  and  when 
at  its  best  equals  Doyenne  du  Cornice  in  both 
flavour  and   other  good  qualities. 


LAW    NOTE. 


NOTES    FROM    A    FRENCH 
GARDEN. 

The  preparation  of  the  hot-beds  for  frames 
and  ligtiis  is  nearly  finished,  and  the  first  beds 
were  started  on  January  15  ;  breakfast  Radishes 
and  forcing  Carrots  were  sown  first,  'and  Cab- 
bage Lettuces  (Little  Black  Gotte)  were  planted 
a  few  days  later  ;  all  are  cow  growing  nicely.  The 
Radishes  already  show  the  first  leaf,  and  in 
many  cases  will  be  ready  in  the  course  of  10 
or  12  days.  The  first  Carrots  (Little  French) 
are  just  showing  the  seed  leaves.  The  small 
Lettuces,  which  were  sown  on  October  1,  and 
pricked  off  a  few  days  later  under  the  bell 
glasses  or  cloches,  when  just  big  enough  to  be 
handled,  have  done  well  here  this  winter,  as  we 
have  had  no  fog.  Now  in  the  damp  hot-beds 
they  have  formed  a  little  heart,  and  we  are  much 
pleased  with  them.  This  week  we  have  had  to 
look  through  the  beds  to  remove  the  oldest  leaves 
from  the  Lettuces,  as  the  ground  must  always 
be  kept  very  clean. 

The  weather  has  been  so  mild  that  the 
Radishes  have  become  drawn,  but  we  cannot 
admit  air,  as  this  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
Lettuces. 

We  have  sown  our  first  batch  of  Melons, 
an  improved  strain  of  the  Cantaloup  Fond  Blanc 
de  Paris.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  small  trays 
just  as  Cucumbers  are  sown,  and  they  germinate 
in  the  Cucumber  house  as  this  saves  making 
up  a  hot-bed.  We  shall  pot  them  up  into  60-size 
pots  when  big  enough,  using  very  good  loam, 
and  when  they  have  become  nicely  rooted  they 
will  be  put  in  a  hot  manure  bed  prepared  a  few 
days  beforehand. 

On  February  12  we  started  the  lmt-beds  for 
Cos  Lettuce  Green  Paris  ;  these  were  sown  and 
grown  like  the  Cabbage  Lettuces  until  the  middle 
of  November,  when  they  were  given  more  room 
by  transplanting. 

We  grow  one  Cos  Lettuce  under  each  cloche 
or  bell  glass,  and  three  Cabbage  Lettuces  (Little 
Black  Gotte)  in  the  first  batch  only ;  they  are 
set  in  a  triangle  round  the  Cos. 

There  are  three  rows  of  cloches  per  bed,  42 
in  each  row,  set  alternately  in  the  rows. 

We  plant  nine  rows  of  Cos  Lettuces,  the 
cloches  covering  the  plants  in  the  2nd,  the  5th, 
and  the  8th  row  respectively.  When  this  first 
batch  is  marketed  at  the  beginning  of  April  we 
shall  plant  Cauliflowers  "  Briancourt "  in  the 
place  of  the  Cos  Lettuces,  and  cover  with  the 
cloches  the  1st,  the  4th,  and  the  7th  row  of 
plants,  which  are  by  then  half-grown.  When 
they  are  ready  to  cut  we  shall  shift  the  cloches  on 
to  the  3rd,  the  6th,  and  the  9th  row,  and  by  the 
middle  of  May  this  third  batch  will  be  cleared, 
leaving  the  necessary  space  for  the  Cauliflowers. 
P.  A.,  May  I  and,  Essex,  February  14. 


RAILWAY  RATES. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  T.  Lawrence,  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
Gathorne-Hardy,  and  Sir  James  Woodhouse — 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission — on  the 
4th  inst.  heard  an  application  by  the  Mutual 
Transport  Co.,  of  Guernsey,  which  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  fruit  produce  to 
the  mainland,  and  by  Mr.  W.  Entwisle,  a  Guern- 
sey fruit  grower,  for  a  through  rate  between 
Newhaven  and  London,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, and  Leeds.  They  alleged  that,  by  the 
present  rates  charged  for  the  carriage  of  fruit, 
the  French  grower  who  sent  his  fruit  to  the 
same  market  via  Dieppe  and  Newhaven  was 
unduly  preferred  and  the  Guernsey  grower  un- 
duly prejudiced.  The  defendant  railway  com- 
panies— the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast, 
and  the  London  and  North-Western — denied 
that  there  was  any  undue  preference  or  preju- 
dice. The  case  was  argued  in  November  last, 
and  then  came  up  for  judgment  on  the  4th  inst. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  T.  Lawrence,  in  delivering 
judgment,  said  there  were  two  items  com- 
plained by  the  applicant — first,  the  charge  made 
for  the  conveyance  of  French  Tomatos  from 
Dieppe  to  Newhaven,  and,  secondly,  the  land 
carriage  from  Newhaven,  it  being  alleged  that 
the  difference  was  7s.  4d.  per  ton  from  New- 
haven  to  Birmingham  in  favour  of  the  foreign 
produce.  As  to  the  first  point,  it  resolved  itself 
into  a  complaint  that  the  freight  charged  for 
French  produce  by  steam  vessels  belonging  to 
the  Great  Western  Railway  of  France,  but  in 
which  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
had  some  interest  was  too  low,  but  the  arrange- 
ment had  been  in  existence  for  40  years,  and 
had  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  and  he 
could  not  see  that,  in  this  matter,  there  was 
any  undue  preference  of  the  foreign  produce. 
As  to  the  land  carriage,  the  difference  of  charge 
was  admitted  by  the  defendants,  but  they  said  it 
was  due  to  the  difference  in  the  system  of  pack- 
ing adopted  respectively  by  the  -French  growers 
and  the  Guernsey  growers.  The  French  packed 
their  fruit  in  cases,  and  the  Guernsey  growers 
packed  theirs  in  baskets  with  cross  handles,  and 
larger  at  the  top  than  the  bottom,  the  result 
being  that  double  the  weight  of  French  fruit 
could  be  got  into  a  railway  truck  as  compared 
with  the  Guernsey  produce.  If,  said  the  defen- 
dants, the  Guernsey  growers  would  pack  their 
fruit  in  cases,  like  the  French,  they  would  carry 
it  at  the  "same  rate.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  hold  that  any  undue 
preference  of  the  French  grower,  or  any  undue 
prejudice  to  the  Guernsey  grower,  had  been 
proved.  The  other  Commissioners  concurred, 
and  the  application  was  accordingly  dismissed. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

A  Sussex  Waste. -I  am  surprised  that 
anyone  can  be  found  in  this  democratic  age  to 
openly  advocate  the  enclosure  of  common  land. 
However  badly  the  land  is  used  or  not  used  at 
the  present  time,  to  take  it  away  from  its 
present  owners  would  be  nothing  short  of  rob- 
bery. I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  commoners  are 
active  in  defending  their  rights,  although  their 
methods  may  be  rough  ;  possibly  if  they  had  the 
means  they  would  be  more  polite  and  go  to 
law,  but,  being  poor  men,  they  must  be  con- 
tent with  primitive  methods.  Acting  on 
the  principle,  "  Unto  him  that  hath  to 
him  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that 
hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
which  he  hath,"  the  rulers  of  our  country 
have  sanctioned  numerous  Enclosure  Acts,  with 
the  result  *hat  the  land  has  gradually  been 
filched  from  the  commoners,  whose  living  it 
was,  to  be  added  to  large  estates.  It  is  true 
that  compensation  was  given  in  most  cases,  but 


only  the  one  generation  of  commoners  got  it ; 
and  their  descendants,  who  had  as  much  right 
to  the  land  as  their  predecessors,  found  them- 
selves bereft  of  their  ground  and  left  with  nothing 
to  show  for  it.  Even  when  the  commoner  had  a 
little  piece  of  land  given  to  him  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, it  was  soon  sold  and  lost  to  pos- 
terity. Because  the  commoner  is  too 
poor  to  bring  his  land  into  cultivation  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  taken  away  from 
him ;  rather  he  should  be  helped  to  make  a 
start  on  it.  If  land  is  running  to  waste,  and 
no  one  who  has  the  right  can  or  will  cultivate 
it,  then  the  only  fair  thing  to  do  would  be  for 
it  to  fall  to  the  State.  The  State,  in  such  a 
case,  could  enclose  it  and  do  one  of  two  things 
with  it.  If  the  land  were  only  fit  for  afforesta- 
tion, the  State  could  plant  it  and  divide  it  up 
giving  the  commoners  the  first  chance  of  taking 
over  the  improved  portions  at  a  low  rental  to 
recoup  the  State  for  its  work.  If  the  land  were 
fit  for  agricultural  operations,  the  State  could 
put  it  into  working  order  and  proceed  es  with 
the  afforested  land.  In  this  way  the  commoner 
would  get  the  full  benefit  of  his  rights,  and 
would  be  unable  to  sell  his  allotment.  His 
descendants  would  again  get  first  choice,  and 
in  the  event  of  their  not  caring  to  take  the 
land  or  there  not  being  any  legal  descendants, 
the  land  would  go  to  anyone  who  cared  to 
become  the  State's  tenant,  on  condition  that 
the  cultivation  was  carried  on.  This  con- 
dition would  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
land  being  gradually  allowed  to  run  wild  for 
sporting  purposes.  This  may  be  a  Utopian 
idea;  but  we  can  give  a  Land  Purchase  Bill 
to  Ireland,  why  not  assist  our  own  people  for 
a  change?  I  think,  if  Mr.  Simpson  had  a  horse 
and  cart  given  to  him  in  order  to  assist  him  to 
live,  and  happened  to  become  too  poor  to  keep 
his  cart  well  painted  and  cleaned  and  the  horse 
well  fed,  he  would  think  it  very  unjust  if  some 
rich  neighbour  stepped  in  and  took  it  away  from 
him,  because  he  could  keep  it  up  better  and 
prevent  its  becoming  an  eyesore  to  the  public. 
Yet  this  is  a  parallel  argument  to  his.  Before 
people  recommend  the  enclosure  of  common 
land,  let  them  consider  the  significant  fact  that 
our  Poor  Laws  date  from  the  first  Enclosure 
Act.     Wilfrid  M.  Bear. 

Calceolaria  pinnata.— I  was  much  interested 
to  read,  in  the  article  on  "Calceolarias,"  p. 
88,  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  of  the  appearance  of 
C.  pinnata  in  a  Surrey  garden.  This  species 
appeared  in  these  gardens  in  a  part  of  a  rock- 
garden  devoted  to  Orchis  in  the  same  year  and 
in  the  same  strange  manner  as  Mr.  Douglas 
describes.  The  bed  had  been  made  from  loam 
cut  on  the  estate  and  peat  from  moors  situated 
a  few  miles  away,  so  that  the  seed  could  not 
have  been  introduced  in  the  new  soil.  No  seeds 
of  any  kind  were  sown,  nor  were  any  new  plants 
placed  within  several  feet  of  the  spot  where  they 
appeared.  Calceolaria  pinnata,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  has  never  been  seen  in  this  district  before. 
F.  C.  Puddle,  Scamps/on  If  all  Gardens,  Rilling- 
ton,  York. 

R.H.S.    Meetings   and   Bank   Holidays.— 

The  very  reasonable  request  made  bv  Mr. 
W.  Cuthbertson  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  greater  con- 
sideration being  shown  to  those  trade  and  gar- 
den workers  who,  because  meetings  have  fol- 
lowed close  on  Bank  Holidays,  were  perforce 
kept  at  work  on  those  days,  instead  of  getting 
a  holiday  like  the  rest  of  their  fellows,  merits 
kindly  consideration.  The  excuse  made  for 
holding  meetings  on  the  Tuesdays  succeeding 
Bank  Holidays  was  that,  as  the  meetings  had  to 
be  fortnightly,  such  an  arrangement  could 
not  be  avoided.  But  the  fortnightly  rule 
has  exceptions,  for  instance,  the  present 
interval  between  the  last  and  next  n  eeting  is 
three  weeks.  By  that  longer  interval  there  will 
be  no  meeting  on  Easter  Tuesday,  but  there  will 
be  meetings  on  Whit  Tuesday  and  the  day 
following  August  Bank  Holiday.  This  last 
might  easily  have  been  avoided,  and  no  one 
would  have  complained  had  there  been  an 
interval  of  three  weeks  between  the  shows  at 
that  season.  It  would  also  have  avoided  hold- 
ing a  meeting  in  the  great  Shrewsbury  Show 
week,  another  matter  worthy  of  consideration. 
F.R.H.S. 
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What    is    an    Herbaceous    Plant  p— The 

interesting  discussion  of  this  subject  shows  how 
difficult  it  will  be  for  persons  concerned  with  the 
management  of  exhibitions  to  come  to  a 
common  agreement  upon  the  question,  and  the 
need  is  pressing  for  some  definite  rule  on  the 
subject  to  be  adopted  by  all  societies  and 
judges.  The  difficulty  has  often  impressed 
itself  upon  me,  not  only  when  judging,  but 
when  visiting  flower  shows  as  a  spectator.  I 
can  recall  one  instance  in  which  a  judge  passed 
over  a  good  stand  in  a  class  for  "  hardy  her- 
baceous flowers "  because  it  contained  two 
Lilies.  I  do  not  think  he  was  justified  in  doing 
this.  In  another  case,  where  shrubs  were  ex- 
cluded, a  prize  was  given  to  a  stand  which 
included  a  shrubby  Hypericum.  The  exhibitor, 
on  being  taxed  with  this  privately,  said  :  "  Oh, 
it's  only  a  sub-shrub!"  So  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, the  best  solution  of  the  wording  suitable 
for  a  schedule  has  been  "  Hardy  border  flowers 
— shrubs  and  annuals  excluded."  This,  how- 
ever, as  will  be  seen  from  the  circumstance  just 
noted,  is  far  from  being  a  perfect  wording.  I 
have  seen  a  bunch  of  Dimorphanthus  mand- 
shuricus  shown  in  such  a  class,  and  the  stand 
received  a  second  prize,  the  judge  probably 
being  unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  flower.  A 
class  for  "  Hardy  border  flowers — shrubs  and 
annuals  excluded  "  admits  biennials,  and  some 
difficulties  arise  here.  Is  an  Antirrhinum  grown 
as  a  biennial  to  be  admitted  or  excluded?  At 
an  autumn  show  is  the  same  flower,  treated  as 
an  annual,  to  be  allowed?  Strictly  speaking, 
an  Antirrhinum  is  a  perennial,  but  it  is  not  so 
everywhere.  Many  other  instances  of  difficul- 
ties have  been  quoted,  such  as  Phygelius 
capensis,  which  with  me  is  a  shrub,  but  in  some 
other  persons'  gardens  is  an  herbaceous  plant. 
It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  offer  destructive  criti- 
cism of  the  present  methods  of  judging  and  the 
present  wording  of  schedules,  but  when  con- 
structive work  in  the  way  of  offering  suggestions 
for  an  improvement  upon  the  present  method  or 
want  of  method  is  considered,  many  difficulties 
are  met  with.  A  possible  basis  of  agreement 
might  be  arranged  by  requiring  "  Hardy  border 
flowers — shrubs,  trees,  and  annuals  excluded," 
leaving  some  responsible  body  like  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  take  up  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  latter  proviso,  and  to  issue  a  short 
list  of  the  nature  of  an  index  cxfurgatorius, 
ruling  out  certain  things  occasionally  shown  as 
coming  under  the  schedules,  but  which  are, 
strictly  speaking,  either  shrubs  or  not  hardy. 
The  difficulty  of  drawing  up  such  a  list  is  cer- 
tainly great,  but,  after  all,  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  much  greater  than  the  "too  much  alike" 
lists  in,  say,  fruits,  Sweet  Peas,  or  other  plants. 
It  might  be  limited  to  the  subjects  which  pre- 
sent much  difficulty,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Phygelius.  Such  a  list  would  probably  be 
accepted  by  the  leading  provincial  and  other 
societies,  and  would  serve  a  most  useful 
purpose.  The  question  of  hardiness  might  be 
solved  in  a  similar  manner,  taking  as  a  basis 
the  plants  hardy  under  average  conditions  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  issuing  a  list  of  those 
which  are  on  the  border  line  only.     5.  Arnott. 

Parsley  in  Winter. — This  simple  herb 
sometimes  gives  the  gardener  more  trouble  and 
anxiety  than  any  other  crop.  It  was  my  lot  for 
over  20  years  to  provide  a  more  or  less  supply 
daily  without  intermission.  Like  most  gar- 
deners, I  planted  some  in  frames  annually, 
mainly  in  order  that  it  might  still  be  available  in 
snowy  weather.  When  the  supply  ran  short  in 
spring,  we  have  tided  matters  over  more  than 
once  by  keeping  the  lights  closed  and  applying  a 
lining  of  fermenting  materials.  Having  some 
spare  lights  10  feet  long,  these  were  put  over  a 
breadth  of  Parsley  on  a  south  border.  The 
lights  were  laid  on  pieces  of  quartering  resting 
on  bricks  sufficiently  high  to  clear  the  Parsley. 
The  lights  were  put  on  early  in  the  autumn  to 
throw  off  the  rain,  for  in  this  district  Parsley 
and  many  other  plants  seem  to  suffer  more  from 
a  heavy  rainfall  on  retentive  soil  and  from  an 
excess  of  atmospheric  moisture  than  from  frost, 
which  is  often  more  severe  in  the  Midlands  and 
even  further  south.  The  Parsley  will  sometimes 
die  off  in  frames — at  any  rate,  it  has  done  so 
with  me.  This  may  be  perhaps  for  want  of 
sufficient  ventilation,  but  I  never  lost  any  under 
such  a  covering  as  I  have  described.  W .  P.  R-, 
Preston. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

February  11. — Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  Chair) ;  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Dr. 
M.  C.  Cooke,  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle,  Prof.  G.  S. 
Boulger,  F.  D.  Godman,  W.  B.  Hemsley,  H.  T. 
Giissow,  W.  C.  Worsdell,  A.  W.  Sutton,  W. 
Hales,  L.  H.  de  B.  Crawshay,  G.  S.  Saunders, 
H.  J.  Elwes,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  C.  T.  Druery, 
G.  Gordon,  W.  Cuthbertson,  J.  Douglas,  and  F. 
J.   Chittenden   (secretary). 

Red  Currant  twigs  twisted. — Mr.  H.  T. 
Gussow  showed  shoots  of  Red  Currant  twisted 
and  curled  at  the  tips,  arising  from  the  confine- 
ment of  the  young  growths  under  nets. 

Microloma  lineare. — Mr.  J.  O'Brien  sent  speci- 
mens of  this  uncommon  Asclepiad,  showing  how 
it  climbs  over  bushes  in  its  native  home  in 
South  Africa.  The  plant  was  figured  some  time 
ago,  but  is  very  rare  in  cultivation. 

Bigeneric  Orchid  hybrid. — Sir  Jeremiah  Col- 
man  showed  a  hybrid  raised  between  Diacrium 
bicornutum  and  Cattleya  intermedia  alba  (see 
fig.  43,  p.  114).  The  colour  of  the  Diacrium  had 
been  almost  entirely  lost  except  for  a  tinge  of 
sulphur  in  the  labellum.  The  parent  species  are 
usually  regarded  as  being  widely  separated  in 
natural  relationship,  but  a  hybrid  between  D. 
bicornutum  and  Laslia  cinnabarina  was  awarded 
a  Botanical  Certificate  on  March  14,  1905. 

N omenclalure  of  hybrid  Orchids,  cW. — Some 
discussion  took  place  with  regard  to  the  naming 
of  hybrids  between  species  assigned  to  two  or 
more  genera.  The  general  opinion  was  that  such 
hybrids  should,  when  raised  between  plants  be- 
longing to  two  different  genera,  have  the  names 
of  both  genera  indicated  ;  but  where  the  progeny 
was  the  result  of  crossing  a  bigeneric  hybrid  with 
a  plant  of  another  genus  altogether,  a  purely 
conventional  name  should  be  assigned,  prefer- 
ably with  a  distinctive  termination.  The  further 
discussion  of  the  matter  was  adjourned  to 
another  meeting. 

Diseased  Sweet  Williams. — Lady  Hopkins,  of 
Romsey,  sent  Sweet  Williams  in  a  dying  condi- 
tion, with  pale  brown  spots  upon  their  leaves, 
which  were  due  to  the  attacks  of  the  fungus 
Puccinia  dianthi.  This  fungus  frequently  proves 
fatal  to  the  Sweet  William,  and  the  infection  is 
said  to  be  carried  in  the  seed,  so  that  whole 
batches  are  killed.  The  particular  variety  in 
the  present  case  was  "  Pink  Beauty,"  and  the 
present  is  the  second  year  in  which  the  trouble 
has  occurred,  though  in  different  spots  in  the 
same  garden. 

Insects  on  Oleander,  &c- — Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders 
reported  that  he  had  examined  the  insects  found 


upon  various  plants  in  a  greenhouse,  and  sent  by 
Mr.  Stanton  Brown,  A.R.H.S.  They  belonged 
to  the  family  Psocideae,  and  were  specimens  of 
the  uncommon  species  Cascilius  Dali.  This 
species  is  not  known  as  plant  pests,  but  are  said 
to  feed  upon  fungoid  matter  of  various  kinds, 
mould  on  palings,  and  rust  fungi  on  leaves,  &c. 
They  are  most  frequent  upon  the  bark  of  trees. 


ROYAL   GARDENERS'    ORPHAN    FUND. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  AND  ELECTION  OF 
CANDIDATES. 

February  14. — The  21st  annual  meeting  was 
held  at  Simpson's,  Strand,  on  the  above  date, 
Mr.  Henry  B.  May,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, presiding.  The  attendance  of  subscribers 
was  rather  below  the  usual  number,  due  doubt- 
less to  the  fact  that  the  Fund  is  so  admirably 
controlled  by  the  Committee,  so  that  no  loop- 
hole for  adverse  criticism  seems  open. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  annual 
meeting  had  been  read,  the  Chairman  suggested 
that  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
1907,  with  the  balance-sheet,  printed  copies  of 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  all  present,  should 
be  taken  as  read. 

REPORT    OF    THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

In  presenting  their  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  which 
practically  brings  the  official  record  of  the  operations  of 
the  Fund  since  its  establishment  up  to  its  twenty-first 
birthday,  the  Committee  most  heartily  congratulates  all 
past  and  present  supporters  on  another  year  of  steady 
progress  and  increasing  prosperity  and  usefulness,  and 
on  a  record  of  good  work  accomplished  during  the 
twenty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Fund,  such  as  none 
could  have  anticipated,  who,  in  the  early  months  of 
1887,  took  part  in  laying  its  foundation. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  a  very  modest  start  was 
made  with  the  election  of  eight  candidates  at  a  cost  of 
£139  rss.  At  the  end  of  1907,  the  number  of  children  in 
receipt  of  the  full  allowance,  granted  after  election,  was 
Q5,  while  nineteen  others  were  receiving  much-needed 
financial  assistance  while  waiting  for  advancement  to  the 
full  pay  list,  the  total  amount  distributed  during  the 
year  being  j£i .51 1  10s.,  or  ;£too  more  than  the  previous 
year's  total.  At  the  commencement  of  1907,  there  were 
05  children  receiving  the  full  allowance,  and  nineteen 
were  added  to  the  list  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
February,  bringing  up  the  total  number  of  orphans 
elected  during  the  twenty  years  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  while  the  total  sum  expended  in  allowances 
and  grants  in  aid  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
no  less  a  sum  than  ,617,884  12s.  6d.  The  total  amount  of 
the  receipts  from  all  sources  up  to  the  end  of  1907  is 
£36,884,  to  which,  besides  providing  the  large  sum  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  the  objects  for  which  the 
Fund  was  established,  has  enabled  the  Committee  to 
provide  a  Reserve  Fund  of  over  ,£ri,ooo,  all  well  in- 
vested, and  the  dividends  accruing  from  which  more 
than  provide  for  all  necessary  working  expenses. 

As  regards  the  accounts  of  the  past  year,  which  show 
an  increase  in  receipts  over  1906  amounting  to  £69 
18s.  iod.,  an  increase  of  .6100  in  the  children's  allow- 
ances, an  addition  of  £120  16s.  ltd.  to  the  amount 
invested  in  Consols,  an  addition  of  £50  to  the  Deposit 
Account,  and  a  larger  sum  carried  forward  ;  the  Com- 
mittee have  again  to  deplore  the  one  weak  spot,  i.e.,  the 


CASH    STATEMENT    FOR    THE   YEAR    ENDING    DECEMBER    31,    1907. 


RECEIPTS. 

£  s.  d. 

To    Subscriptions:    General  ...      309  17     2 

,,  .,         Local    Secretaries        68  ri     6 


£     s.  d. 


,,   Donations  :    General        257     2  o 

„        „  Local   Secretaries   ...       t7  10  2 

,,  Subscription     List     at     Annual 

Dinner      ...        1,004  r9  7 

Less   Expenses  189  19  9 


,,  Legacies  :    Mr.    Hugh    Aiton 
Mr.   E.   Poole 


S14  19  to 


ro    o    o 
63     0    o 


Advertisements    in    List    of    Subscribers    ... 
Dividends     on     Stock     and      Interest     on 

Deposit     

Income    Tax    returned 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  


Balance    from    last    Account 


73 
28 


8  9 
7  3 
■  5     o 


:,946 
771 


10     2 
19    8 


£2,71*     9  10 


Note — Investments. 

3  per  cent.    London  and   County  Consoli- 
dated   Stock .£7,240 

3   per   cent.    Canada   Stock     ...         ...         ...       2,000 

L.   &   N.-W.    Railway  4  per  cent.    Prefer- 
ence   Stock      340 

Great    Indian    Peninsula    Railway    Guar- 
antee 3  per  cent.   Stock  514 

25  per  cent.  Consols      ..,        757 

"  Thomson   Memorial  Trust  " — 

East   Indian   Railway  B.   Annuity  of  £14, 

cost         43° 

"  Emma  Sherwood  Memorial  " — 

Metropolitan  Water  (B)  3  per  cent.   Stock  516 


rs  ro 
o    o 


o     o 
o    o 


EXPENDITURE. 

£      s.   d.     £ 
1,411 


By  Allowances  to  Orphans  ... 
,,  Grants  in  Aid         ...         ...  87  10 

,,  "  Emma   Sherwood   Memorial  "        13    o 

,,  Secretary's  Salary  and  Clerical 

Assistance 
,,  Printing  and  Posting    List    M 

Subscribers 

,,   Rent   and    Insurance       26     3    6 

,,   Printing   and   Stationery  ...        44  15    5 

,,  Advertising ...  7  15     6 

,,  Annual  General  and  Committee 

Meetings,    &c 21     7     3 

,,   Postages         22     1     8 

,.   Bank  Charges         2  15     1 

.,   Sundry  Expenses  (Petty  Cash)  4   13   it 


1,511  ro 
130  o 
38  10 


Purchase    of    £120    10s.    nd.    2j 
per   cent.    Consols       

Balances :    Cash  at  Bank        ...     504  19 
Cash  in  hand  ...  3  18 

Cash  on  Deposit     ...      300    o 


I,8c9  12     6 
100    o    o 


—      808  17     4 
£2,718     9  to 


Having  inspected  the  Securities  and  examined  the 
Books  and  Vouchers  supplied  to  us,  we  hereby  certify 
tli'.    above  Account  to  be  correct. 

P.  RUDOLPH  BARR.I      ..,,,:-,, 
February  3.100S.        M.ROWAN,  fiMramra. 
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comparatively  small  sum  received  in  the  form  of  annual 
subscriptions,  and  once  more  most  earnestly  appeals  for 
a  larger  measure  of  support  under  this  heading. 

Under  the  genial,  and  so  happily  appropriate,  pre- 
sidency of  "  the  children's  Lord  Mayor,"  Alderman  Sir 
William  P.  Treloar,  Bart.,  the  annual  Festival  Dinner 
held  at  De  Keyscr's  Royal  Hotel,  E.C.,  on  May  23rd, 
was  again  both  socially  and  financially  an  unqualified 
success,  the  Chairman's  list  for  the  second  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Fund  exceeding  .£1,000,  while  the  attend- 
ance of  friends  and  visitors  was  also  larger  than  hereto- 
fore. In  commending  the  claims  of  the  Fund  to  gener- 
ous support,  Sir  William  remarked  that  "  the  work  done 
was  beyond  praise,  and  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  be 
left  destitute,  so  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  all  to 
assist  those  children  whose  unhappy  lot  it  was  to  be 
left  without  parents  or  money,"  and  so  satisfactory  a 
response  must  have  been  as  gratifying  to  Sir  William 
Treloar  as  it  was  to  your  Committee,  and  they  grate- 
fully tender  to  him  their  hearty  and  most  cordial 
thanks,  at  the  same  time  inviting  the  subscribers  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  to  join  them  in  marking  their  sense  of 
bis  kindness  by  electing  him  a  Vice-President. 

With  the  utmost  possible  satisfaction  the  Committee 
make  the  announcement  that  in  order  to  fittingly  cele- 
brate the  coming-of-age  of  the  Fund,  the  noble  Presi- 
dent, the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  has  most  kindly  con- 
sented to  preside  at  the  forthcoming  festival,  which  has 
been  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  Tues- 
day, May  12th,  when  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all 
friends  and  supporters  will  unite  with  the  Committee  in 
their  efforts  to  render  the  festival  worthy  of  such  an 
auspicious   occasion. 

The  warmest  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  again  most 
heartily  accorded  to  all  who  have  assisted  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  Fund  during  the  past  year,  and 
especially  is  grateful  acknowledgment  due  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Mary,  Countess  of  Ilchester,  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  and 
Major  John  W.  Dent,  for  so  kindly  cpening  their 
private  gardens  to  the  public  in  aid  of  the  charity,  to 
the  Stewards  at  the  annual  dinner,  the  Honorary  Local 
Secretaries,  and  the  many  good  friends  in  such  centres 
as  Altrincham,  Chesterfield,  Bradford,  Reigate,  Chisle- 
hurst.  &c,  who  have  again  sent  up  most  acceptable  con- 
tributions. 

With  very  sincere  regret  the  Committee  records  the 
fact  that  the  Fund  has  suffered  grievous  losses  during 
the  year  by  the  lamented  deaths  of  so  many  constant 
and  valued  supporters.  From  the  role  of  Vice-Presi- 
dents the  names  of  Lord  Battersea  and  Dr.  Maxwell  T. 
Masters,  F.R.S.,  will  be  greatly  missed.  Lord  Batter- 
sea  will  be  specially  remembered  for  his  graceful  ad- 
vocacy of  the  claims  of  the  charity  to  the  support  of  all 
lovers  of  Horticulture  at  the  annual  dinner  in  rooo, 
while  Dr.  Masters  from  the  inception  of  the  Fund  had 
whole-heartedly  supported  it  in  every  way,  and  specially 
rendered  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  drafting  of  the 
rules  which,  largely  owing  to  his  sagacious  counsel,  have 
since  been  found  to  work  so  smoothly.  Very  deeply 
indeed  do  his  old  colleagues  deplore  the  loss  of  Mr. 
John  Assbee,  who  for  nineteen  years  was  one  of  the  most 
regular  attendants  at  the  meetings  of  the  Committee, 
and  an  enthusiastic  and  sympathetic  worker,  and  who, 
by  his  admirable  organisation  of  the  splendidly  suc- 
cessful floral  displays  held  in  Covent  Garden  Flower 
Market  in  1888  and  1889,  so  largely  helped  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  "nest  egg"  of  those  early  days.  Very 
keenly  felt  also  is  the  death  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Head, 
widow  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  a  former  active  member  of 
the  Committee,  and  who,  since  her  husbind's  death, 
had  been  an  enthusiastic  collector  for  the  Fund,  and  in 
a  few  years  raised  a  sum  amounting  to  nearly  ^150. 
Other  supporters  whose  contributions  will  be  greatly 
missed  were  Miss  Ann  Hayes,  Mr.  J.  F.  Blackwell,  J. P.. 
Mr.  Charles  Kauffman,  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch,  and  Mr. 
George  May. 

During  the  year  the  Committee  has  again  been  much 
gratified  by  the  generous  assistance  rendered  to  the 
Fund  and  the  keen  interest  taken  in  its  management  by 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood,  who  is  In  reby 
most  gratefully  thanked,  and  very  cordially  nominated 
for  re-election. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  who  retire  by  rotation 
are  Mr.  W.  R.  Alderson,  Mr.  George  H.  Barr,  Mr. 
George  H.  Cuthbert,  Mr.  William  Howe,  Mr.  John 
Lyne,  Mr.  William  Poupart,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Sanders, 
and  Mr.  William  P.  Thomson,  and,  all  being  eligible, 
offer  themselves  for  re-election.  For  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Assbee,  the  Committee  has 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  election  of  Mr. 
Edward  Parsons,  of  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Co..  Ltd.. 
Fruit  Market,  Covent  Garden,  a  gentleman  who  for 
some  years  past  has  been  a  generous  supporter  of  the 
charity,  and  a  regular  attendant  at  the  annual  festivals. 

The  Auditors,  Mr.  M.  Rowan  and  Mr.  P.  Rudolph 
Barr,  are  again  most  cordially  thanked  for  the  careful- 
ness with  which  they  have  made  the  annual  examination 
of  the  accounts,  a  duty  most  cheerfully  rendered, 
though  annually  making  a  greater  demand  upon  their 
time  owing  to  the  steady  growth  of  the  institution.  Mr 
Rowan,  who  has  regularly  examined  the  accounts  for 
thirteen  years,  is  the  retiring  Auditor,  and  his  unique 
knowledge  of  the  books  and  the  general  trend  of  the 
Fund's  operations  makes  him  a  too  valued  colleague  to 
part  with.  He  is,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure  recom- 
mended for  re-election. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Repoit  and 
Balance-Sheet,  Mr.  May  remarked  that  nothing 
unusually  eventful  had  occurred  during  the 
year.  The  Fund  had  received  generous  support, 
and  the  Committee  hoped  that  this  support 
would  be  given  in  an  increasing  meisure. 
Most  pleasant  was  it  to  read  letters  from 
mothers  of  orphans,  written  in  high  appreci  tion 
of  the  Fund's  kindly  help  to  them  through  their 
children.  The  members  of  the  Committee  had 
worked  hard,  and  merited  all  praise  and  thanks. 

At  the  first  election  eight  pensioners  were  put 
on  to  the  Fund.    Last  year  they  finished  up  with 


95  orphans,  and  they  had  in  the  21  years  given 
help  to  236  orphans.  The  annual  Festival  had 
been  a  great  success,  and  their  warmest  thanks 
were  due  to  the  ex-Lord  Mayor,  Sir  W.  Treloar, 
Bart.,  for  his  generous  help.  Mr.  May  then  read 
a  letter  from  a  lady,  giving  an  excellent  account 
of  the  progress  in  life  made  by  certain  orphans 
who,  having  benefited  by  the  Fund,  had  now  gone 
out  into  the  world,  filling  good  situations,  lie 
also  read  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  H.  J. 
Clayton,  formerly  of  Grunston  Park  Gardens, 
Tadcaster,  in  which  he  suggested  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  raise  a  sum  of  10,000  shil- 
lings as  a  birthday  offering  to  the  Fund. 

Mr.  W.  Marshall  briefly  seconded  the  motion, 
and,  no  further  remarks  being  offered,  the  repor. 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  W.  Poupart  proposed,  and  Mr.  Bull 
seconded  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  W. 
Treloar  for  his  generous  assistance  to  the  Fund 
in  presiding  at  last  year's  annual  dinner.  Mr. 
W.  Roupell  proposed  and  Mr.  Lyne  seconded 
the  re-election  of  Mr.  E.  Sherwood  to  the  nth  e 
of  treasurer,  with  thanks  for  past  services.  Mr. 
Caselton  moved,  and  Mr.  Gordon  seconded,  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  M.  Rowan  as  auditor,  and 
thanking  him  also  for  efficient  services. 

Mr.  A.  Dean  moved,  and  Mr.  McLeod 
seconded,  the  re-election  on  to  the  committi  e 
of  Messrs.  W.  R.  Alderson,  G.  H.  Barr,  G.  11 
Cuthbert,  W.  Howe,  J.  Lyne,  W.  Poupart,  T. 
W.  Sanders,  and  W.  P.  Thomson,  also  giving 
them  cordial  thanks  for  past  labours.  Mr.  B. 
Mansells  proposed,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Cuthbert 
seconded,  the  election  of  Mr.  E.  Parson-,  1  I 
Covent  Garden,  on  to  the  committee,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  Mr.  Assbee's  lamented 
death. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  re-election  of  the 
secretary,  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  to  his  office,  and  spoke 
in  high  terms  of  the  efficient  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  Fund.  Mr.  W.  Bates  seconded 
the  motion,   which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Result  of  the  Election. 

At  4.30  p.m.   Mr.   Poupart,  on  behalf  of  the 
scrutineers,  announced  the  result  of  the  election 
as  follows  :  — 

Votes. 
Percy    E.    S.    Warwick       ...         ...     377 

Lucy  M.   Claxton     ...         ...         ...     31  7 

Alice  Arnold 30' 

Herbert    E.    Smithers         858 

Jeanie  M.  Lamond 353 

lohn  H.  McCullum 322 

Edward  John  Ward 294 

Hilda    A.    E.    Tickner       257 

Bessie     Seaman         221 

Thomas    H.    Thomas  182 

FthelM.  Blackmore 133 

Dorothy  Wiggins      130 

William   H.    N.   Mullens     127 

Non-Elec  ii-  ii- 

Violet  G.  Randall 102 

Reginald  G.  Grist -1 

Alice  R.  Gascoigne...         ...         ...  71 

Ellen  Ashton 60 

The  Chairman  declared  the  first  13  candidates 
to  have  been  duly  elected. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  then  made  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  Committee,  if  in  their  power,  to  put  the 
remaining  four  unsuccessful  candidates  on  to 
the  Fund,  especially  as  it  would  be  a  graceful 
way  of  celebrating  the  21st  year's  work  of  the 
Fund.  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  cordially  supported 
the  proposal.  The  Chairman  said  he  would 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers 
present,  but  it  would  mean  a  close  run  o.i  their 
funds. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  carried,  and 
thus  the  Fund  starts  the  year  with  a  clean  elec- 
tion sheet.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 

The  Friendly  Supper. 

The  Committee  and  a  few  friends  assembled 
at  6.30  p.m.  for  the  annual  friendly  supper, 
Mr.  Henry  B.  May,  Chairman  of  Committee, 
presiding.  The  attendance  was  less  than  usual, 
owing  to  several  members  of  the  Committee 
being  confined  to  their  homes  with  influenza. 


THE   HORTICULTURAL   CLUB. 

February  11. — At  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  club,  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  the 
above  date,  a  satisfactory  report  was  laid  before 
the  members.  It  showed  that  the  membership 
was  well  sustained  and  the  financial  position 
good,  though  the  club  had  to  deplore  the  deaths 
of  several  members,  including  Dr.  Masters,  Mr. 
James  Veitch,  and  Mr.  Assbee.  During  the  sea- 
son a  number  of  interesting  and  instructive  lec- 
tures had  been  given  after  the  monthly  dinners. 

Among  the  new  members  were  Dr.  Farmer  and 
Sir  Frank  Crisp,  the  latter  of  whom  had  ac- 
cepted the  vice-presidency  of  the  club.  It  was 
decided  to  invite  Dr.  Farmer  also  to  become  a 
vice-president.  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewellyn,  Bart., 
was  unhappily  prevented  by  indisposition  from 
being  present  either  at  the  meeting  or  the  subse- 
quent dinner,  at  which  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  pre- 
sided. Some  80  members  and  guests  attended 
this  function,  including  a  good  number  of 
ladies,  and  the  toasts  were  alternated  with  in- 
strumental, vocal,  and  humorous  interludes  of 
high  merit,  while  the  tables  were  beautifully 
decorated  with  flowers,  thanks  to  the  generosity 
of  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch  proposed  that  of  the  Horticultural 
Club,  alluding  to  its  association  with  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  to  the  aid  rendered 
to  that  society  at  a  critical  period  of  depres- 
sion, now  so  happily  replaced  by  success  such 
as  had  that  day  been  recorded  in  the  neighbour- 
ing hall.  Dr.  J.  B.  Farmer  responded,  and  es- 
pecially emphasised  the  value  of  the  club,  not 
merely  as  a  social  centre  of  horticulture,  but  as 
constituting  a  material  adjunct  to  the  greater 
society  by  its  lectures,  papers,  and  discussions, 
which  did  so  much  to  bring  together  for  mutual 
and  general  benefit  the  scientist  and  the  prac- 
tical grower,  the  one  seeking  the  causes  of 
natural  phenomena,  the  other  by  exhibiting  the 
results.  The  toast  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  was  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Pemberton, 
and  responded  to  in  a  very  humorous  and 
piquant  speech  bv   Sir   Albert   Rollit. 

Sir  Frank  Crisp  proposed  the  health  of  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Harrv  J.  Veitch,  and,  in  reply- 
ing, Mr.  Veitch  proposed  that  of  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  club,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  to  whom 
its  success  was  so  largely  due  by  his  efforts  to 
obtain  interesting  lectures. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
Visitors,  to  which  Mr.  P.  Anderson  Graham 
responded,  and  also  Colonel  Lewis,  a  visitor 
from  the  Cape,  who  gave  an  insight  into  our  re- 
lations with  the  Colonies  generally,  and  with 
South  Africa  in  particular. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

February  6. — Committee  present :  Messrs.  E. 
Ashworth  (chairman),  R.  Ashworth,  Cypher, 
Ball,  Sander,  Upjohn,  Shill,  Ashton,  Wrard, 
Warburton,  Cowan,  P.  Smith,  and  Weathers 
(hon.  sec.). 

There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  groups  shown  at  this  meeting,  and  it  was 
noticeable  that  the  number  of  Cypripediums 
especially  was  smaller.  The  competition  in 
Sander's  Cup  for  Cypripediums  was  well  main- 
tained, and  exhibitors  are  keen  for  the  posses- 
sion of   this  valuable   prize. 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Haslingden  (gr.  Mr. 
Dalgleish),  staged  a  group  of  Cypripediums,  to 
which  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded.  In  the 
group  were  C.  X  Archimedes,  var.  nigrum,  C. 
X  Marguerite,  and  C.  X  I-'owlerianum,  Vine 
House  var.,  to  all  of  which  Awards  of  Merit 
were  granted.  Other  plants  worthy  of  note 
were  C.  X  Traceyanum,  and  C.  X  Exul- 
Sanderae. 

G.  Shorland  Ball,  Esq.,  Burton,  West- 
morland (gr.  Mr.  Herd),  received  a  Silver 
Medal  in  the  Sander  Cup  competition  for  a 
group  of  Cypripediums.  The  group  was  not 
lerge,"  but  there  were  several  interesting  plants, 
including  Cypripedium  X  Spiceronii,  a  hybrid 
between  C.  Spicerianum  and  C.  X  Thompsonii, 
both  of  which  received  Awards  of  Merit.  C. 
x  Veronicus,  C.  X  Miss  Louise  Fowler,  Ball's 
var.,  C.  x  Alcibiades,  Ball's  var..  and  C.  X 
Sallie  (the  latter  a  cross  between  C.  X  Salhen 
and  C.  X  Leeanum  virginale)  were  also  granted 
Awards  of  Merit. 
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E.  Rogerson,  Esq.,  Didsbury  (gr.  Mr.  Price), 
staged  a  small  group,  to  which  a  Bronze  Medal 
was  awarded.  Cypripedium  X  Brilliant,  Oak- 
dene  var.,  received  an  Award  of  Merit.  Other 
notable  plants  in  this  group  were  Cypripedium 
X  aurem  var.  Surprise,  C.  X  Zeus,  Oakdene 
var.,  and  C.  villosum  var.  "  Prince  Noir." 

Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  a  small  group,  in  which  was  shown  Bulbo- 
phyllum  comosum. 

J.  Macartney,  Esq.,  Bolton  (gr.  Mr. 
Holmes),  staged  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
plants  in  which  was  a  small  group  of  Catt- 
leyas  and  Laelias,  in  addition  to  a  collection  of 
Cvpripediums.     (Silver    Medal.) 

'Drewett  O.  Drewett,  Esq.,  Riding,  Mill- 
on-Tyne,  exhibited  an  interesting  display  of 
Cypr'ipediums,  several  good  forms  of  C.  insigne 
being  prominent.  C.  insigne  "  Grand  Mon- 
arch," C.  i.  Procysn,  and  C.  x  Leeanum  var. 
Purity  received  Awards  of  Merit. 

H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rainhill  (gr.  Mr. 
Morgan),  sent  a  magnificent  display  of  Cypri- 
pediums,  to  which  a  Silver-Gilt  Medal  was 
awarded.  In  this  group  the  following  plants 
received  Awards  of  Merit,  viz.,  C.  x  Hera, 
Rann  Lea  var.,  C.  x  Greenbank,  and  C.  x 
Greenbank  var.  rubens. 

S.  Gratrix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.  Mr. 
Shill),  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Cypri- 
pedium   X    Stepmanii. 

Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  had  a 
good  display  of  miscellaneous  plants,  Cypri- 
pediums,  Cattleyas,  &c,  to  which  a  Silver 
Medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Moore  &  Co.,  Rawdon,  near  Leeds, 
displayed  a  small  group,  in  which  was  a  plant 
of  Dendrobium  speciosum  and  a  well-flowered 
plant  of  Lycaste  plana  var.  Measuresiana,  the 
latter  receiving  a  Cultural   Certificate. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.  were  awarded  a  Bronze 
Medal  for  a  small  but  very  effective  group  of 
Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged 
three  good  Odontoglossums,  including  one 
hybrid  and  two  fine  forms  of  O.  crispum. 

J.  H.  Craven,  Esq.,  Keighley  (gr.  Mr. 
Corney),  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Cypri- 
pedium X  Eury-nitens,  the  parentage  being  C. 
X  Euryades  and  C.   x  nitens.     P.  W. 


LINNEAN    SOCIETY. 

February  6. — At  a  meeting  held  on  this 
date,  Mr.  Horace  W.  Monckton,  Treasurer  and 
Vice-President,  exhibited  specimens  and  lantern- 
slides  of  leaf-impressions  from  the  Reading 
Beds,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr.  O.  A. 
Shrubsole,  F.G.S.,  who  was  prevented  by  ill- 
ness from  being  present. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Mr.  Clement  Reid, 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  on  "Fruits  and  Seeds  from  the 
pre-Glacial  Beds  of  Britain  and  the  Nether- 
lands," especially  on  the  Pakefield  specimens 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lowestoft  (Cromer 
Forest-Bed),  and  from  Tegelen,  near  Venloo,  in 
the  province  of  Limburg,  Netherlands.  The 
substance  of  his  observations  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Verhandelingen  of  the  Amsterdam 
Academy  and  Linnean  Journal,  Botany,  Vol. 
xxxviii.  (1908),  pp.  206-227.  One  special  point 
was  his  discovery  of  a  species  of  Euryale, 
which  he  had  named  E.  europaea ;  in  this  name 
he  had  been  forestalled  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Weber, 
whose  plant,  though  congeneric,  was  a  different 
species,  and  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moscow.  As  therefore  his  own  species  had  to 
receive  another  name,  he  proposed  calling  it 
after  the  locality  in  which  it  was  found,  E.  lim- 
burgensis. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Dunn,  F.L.S.,  on  "A 
Botanical  Expedition  to  Central  Fokien,"  was 
briefly  laid  before  the  meeting  by  the  General 
Secretary.  The  author  stated  that  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  1905,  a  botanical  expedition  was 
undertaken,  with  three  native  collectors  and 
one  Chinese  herbarium  assistant,  to  the  centre 
of  the  province  of  Fokien.  The  difficult  jour- 
ney from  Foochow  to  Yenping  was  successfully 
accomplished,  and  enough  stores  deposited  at 
that  town  to  enable  a  large  collection  of  plants 
to  be  made.  The  central  portion  of  this  pro- 
vince, which  is  as  large  as  England  and  Wales 
combined,  had  never  previously  been  visited  by 
a  botanist,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  novelties  were  discovered, 
and  are  here  described,  amounting  to  at  least 
40  new  species. 


BRITISH     GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

February  11. — The  last  meeting  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Council  of  this  association  was  held  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  West- 
minster, on  the  above  date,  Mr.  Chas.  Foster  in 
the  chair.  Twenty-four  new  members  were 
elected,  bringing  the  total  up  to  1,163.  The 
Secretary  submitted  a  detailed  statement,  esti- 
mating the  receipts  and  expenses  of  a  monthly 
Journal.  The  question  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  decided  by  eight  votes  to 
three  that  a  monthly  Journal  should  be  estab- 
lished in  April,  after  the  next  issue  of  the  pre- 
sent quarterly  one.  A  request  to  hold  a  meeting 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gardeners  employed  in  the 
London  parks  having  been  received,  it  was  de- 
cided that  one  would  be  held  at  Carr's  Restau- 
rant on  Saturday  March  7,  at  7  p.m.,  and  the 
secretary  was  deputed  to  give  an  address  on  that 
occasion.  It  was  also  decided  to  send  a  delegate 
to  address  a  meeting  at  the  Wesleyan  School, 
Evelyn  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey,  on  Tuesday, 
February  25th,  at  8  p.m.,  when  Mr.  Hawes  will 
be  in  the  chair.  The  secretary  was  instructed 
to  procure  a  die  for  the  new  certificate.    /.  W. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

February  17. — A  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Carr's 
Restaurant,  Strand,  on  the  above  date,  Mr. 
Thomas  Bevan  presiding.  The  chairman  extended 
a  cordial  welcome  to  the  newly-elected  president, 
Sir  Albert  Rollit,  who  was  present.  Sir  Albert, 
in  reply,  returned  thanks  for  his  election,  and 
advanced  several  ideas  for  the  increasing  of  the 
membership.  A  letter  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  was 
read  accepting  his  election  as  a  vice-president, 
and  also  a  letter  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Co., 
confirming  the  dates  of  the  shows  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  agreement  between  them  and  the 
Society.  Two  societies  were  admitted  in  affilia- 
tion. 

One-third  of  the  Floral  Committee  retiring  by- 
rotation,  the  following  members  were  elected  :  — 
Messrs.  Curtis,  Higgs,  Oliver,  Prickett,  Spring- 
thorpe,  Felton,  and  Newton.  The  members  of 
the  Finance  and  other  Committees  were  also 
elected.  The  prospective  budget  of  the  Society 
for  the  year  was  next  submitted.  The  date  of 
the  annual  outing  was  fixed  for  July  27. 

The  secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  a 
notification  of  flower  shows  to  be  held  during 
the  Franco-British  Exhibition,  at  Shepherd's 
Bush.  Mr.  Harman  Payne  enquired  if  any  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  a  Chrysanthemum 
show  towards  the  close  of  this  exhibition,  as 
there  were  sure  to  be  enquiries  from  some  of  the 
foreign  members  of  the  N.C.S.  The  secretary 
promised  to  enquire  and  reply  later. 


DEBATING   SOCIETIES. 


BATH     AND     DISTRICT     GARDENERS*. -The 

usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
February  10,  Mr.  T.  Parrott  presiding.  There  were  the 
customary  exhibits  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  Three 
new  members  were  elected.  The  subject  of  the  annual 
outing  was  discussed.  The  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  F.  L. 
Ashman)  stated  that  the  committee  hoped  to  arrange  a  visit 
to  Cardiff  Castle.  On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Hooper 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that,  if  it  be  possible,  the 
outing  should  be  held  on  the  same  day  as  the  Cardiff  flower 
show.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  open 
discussion. 

SALISBURY  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS1. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  society  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  Mr. 
W.  Palmer,  Andover,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Primula."  A 
larye  number  of  the  members  were  present.  The  lecturer 
dealt  especially  with  P.  sinensis,  giving  full  particulars  of 
its  cultural  requirements.  Many  members  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  "  stellata  "  type  was  the  most  desirable  and 
useful.  Many  questions  were  asked  and  satisfactorily 
answered.  Besides  a  group  of  well-flowered  plants  of 
Primula  sinensis  staged  by  the  lecturer,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.  had  an  attractive  exhibit.  Much  interest 
was  caused  by  some  well-flowered  plants  of  Primula  x 
Kewensis  staged  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Tucker,  Longford  Castle 
Gardens. 

GUILDFORD  AND   DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  February  4,  Mr.  W.  Hogsden  presiding  over  an 
attendance  of  59  members.  Mr.  W.  F.  Binfield  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  "  Greenhouse  Cyclamen,"  giving  his  method 
of  seed  sowing  and  the  subsequent  cultural  treatment 
of  the  plants  to  the  flowering  stage.  The  most  suitable 
compost  in  which  to  grow  the  plants,  potting,  watering, 
syringing,  temperature,  the  use  of  chemical  and  organic 
manures,  insect  pests  and  their  extermination,  &c,  were 
touched  upon,  and  important  details  ably  explained  by  the 
lecturer.  The  discussion  which  followed  proved  interesting 
and  profitable.    /.  G, 


BRISTOL    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS'.— A 

meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  at  St.  John's  Parish  Rooms.  Mr.  J.  C.  House  pre- 
sided over  a  good  attendance  of  the  members.  Mr.  Baily, 
a  representative  of  the  Reading  society,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Budding  and  Grafting."  The  lecturer  afterwards  gave  a 
practical  demonstration  of  his  subject,  interspersing  brief 
explanatory  remarks  while  he  was  operating.  Mr.  Baily 
was  freely  questioned,  the  answers  to  which  were  as  in- 
structive as  the  lecture.    H.  W. 

WARGRAVE  GARDENERS'.— At  the  last  ordinary 
meeting  of  this  association  Mr.  G.  Stanton  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Beauty  of  a  Garden  in  Winter."  Besides  giving  a 
description  of  the  many  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  useful  to 
furnish  a  cheering  aspect  at  the  dull  period  of  the  year  many 
other  points  were  considered,  such  as  the  shape,  colour, 
and  covering  of  leaf  buds,  the  bark  of  trees,  the  effect  of 
raindrops  and  frost  on  the  leaves  and  branches,  &c.  A  dis- 
cussion followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

CHESTER  PAXTON,— The  third  lecture  for  the 
winter  session  was  delivered  at  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  on 
Saturday,  by  Mr.  Jos.  Thompson,  on  the  "  Flora  of  India 
and  Ceylon,"  his  remarks  being  based  upon  personal 
recollections  of  his  Indian  travels.  With  the  aid  of  a  series 
of  lantern  slides  the  lecturer  gave  a  clear  description  of  the 
principal  trees,  plants,  vegetation,  and  fruits  of  India.  Some 
specimens  were  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  ThompsDn.  The 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon  was  shown  by  a 
set  of  coloured  slides,  among  which  were  some  delineating 
the  growth,  gathering,  and  drying  of  the  leaves  of  the  Tea 
plant.  The  general  Flora  of  this  island  was  also  well 
described. 


THE     WEATHER. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  February  15,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office : — 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 

The  weather  was  again  finer  and  drier  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  districts  than  in  the  west  and  north-west,  but 
nowhere  was  it  very  bright,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
fog  or  mist  was  experienced  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
period  over  England.  Thunder  occurred  in  the  Hebrides  on 
Thursday. 

The  temperature  was  above  the  average,  the  excess  amount- 
ing to  more  than  3U  in  most  parts  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  to  nearly  5°  in  Scotland.  The  highest  of  the  maxima 
were  registered  on  rather  irregular  dates,  and  ranged  from 
55°  in  Scotland  E.  and  Ireland  S.,  and  54°  in  some  English 
localities,  to  50°  in  Ireland  N.  The  lowest  of  the  minima, 
which  were  recorded  during  the  latter  half  of  the  week,  were 
below  32°  in  all  the  English  and  Scottish  districts,  and  as 
low  as  22°  in  England  S.  and  21°  in  the  Midland  Counties. 
In  Ireland,  however,  the  thermometer  fell  no  lower  than  36°. 
On  the  grass  there  were  minima  of  17°  at  Greenwich,  18°  at 
Llangammarch  Wells,  19°  at  Kew,  Cambridge,  and  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  20°  at  Crathes,  and  between  20°  and  25u  in 
many  other  localities. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  sea  was  again  higher  than  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year,  the  greatest  excess  being 
4°  at  Pennan  Bay.  The  values  ranged  from  about  47°  at 
Newquay  and  Seafield  to  about  39e  at  Margate  and  the  Ship- 
wash  Lightship. 

The  rainfall  was  considerably  less  than  the  normal  in  all 
districts  excepting  Scotland  N.,  where  the  deficiency  was 
slight,  and  in  England  N.W.,  where  there  was  a  trifling 
excess. 

The  bright  sunshine  just  equalled  the  averagein  Scotland  E. 
and  England  S.  and  slightly  exceeded  it  in  the  English 
Channel ;  elsewhere  it  was  deficient.  The  percentage  of 
the  possible  duration  ranged  from  35  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel. 29  in  Scotland  E.,  and  27  in  England  S.  to  17  in  Ireland  N. 
and  England  N.W.,  and  to  14  in  the  Midland  Counties. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  February  19. 

Another  warm  week.  During  the  past  fortnight  there  has 
not  been  a  single  unseasonably  cold  day,  and  only  one  cold 
night— when  the  exposed  thermometer  registered  15tf  of 
frost.  On  the  warmest  day  of  that  period,  the  17th,  which 
was  also  the  warmest  day  of  the  year  as  yet,  the  temperature 
in  the  thermometer  screen  rose  to  54°,  which  is  about  10u 
higher  than  the  average  maximum  reading  for  the  middle  of 
February.  The  ground  still  remains  warm,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  about  2*  warmer  at  2  feet  deep,  and  about  3° 
warmer  at  1  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  four 
days  during  the  week,  to  the  total  depth  of  rather  more  than 
half  an  inch,  but  previous  to  the  15th  no  rain  worth  mention- 
ing had  fallen  for  over  five  weeks.  My  soil  gauges,  through 
which  no  measurable  percolation  had  passed  for  nearly  a 
month,  were  re-started  by  the  recent  falls  of  rain,  since  which 
nearly  three  gallons  has  come  through  the  bare  soil  gauge, 
but  less  than  one  gallon  through  that  on  which  short  grass 
is  growing.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  2}  hours  a 
day,  or  half  an  hour  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  at  this  period 
of  the  year.  The  first  two  days  of  ihe  week  were  calm,  but 
since  then  the  wind  has  remained  high,  and  in  the  windiest 
hour  the  mean  velocity  reached  18  miles— direction  W.N.  W. 
The  average  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that 
hour  by  two  per  cent.  The  Double  Snowdrop  came  first 
into  flower  in  my  garden  in  the  spot  selected  for  its  observa- 
tion on  the  18th,  or  10  days  later  than  its  average  date  in  the 
previous  21  years,  and  precisely  the  same  date  as  last  year. 
E.  M.t  Berkhamstctl,  February  19,  1908. 


SCHEDULE     RECEIVED. 


Abbey  Park,  Leicester. —The  annual  show  in  the  Abbey 
Park,  Leicester,  will  be  held  on  August  4  and  5. 


February  22,  1908.] 
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MARKETS. 


Plants  In  Pots,  ftc:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  <<   \ntd.) 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  February  19. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.] 


Cut  Flowers,  &c*:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia  (Mimosa), 
dozen  bunches 

Anemones  (capil- 
lare),  per  dozen 
bunches  

—  double  pink  ... 

—  iulgens,     per 
dozen  bunches 

Azalea,  white,  per 
dozen  bunches 

—  mollis,  per  bch. 
Eouvardia,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Calla  Kthiopica,  p. 
dozen  

—  Guernsey 
Camellias,  per  dz. 
Carnations,      per 

dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
various 

—  second  size    ... 

—  smaller,       per 
doz.      bunches 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Chrysanthem  urns, 

selected  blms., 

per  dozen 

—  medium,     doz. 
bunches 

Ccelogyne  cristata, 

per  dz.  blooms 
Cyclamen,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Cypripediums,  per 

dozen  blooms.. 
Daffodils,  various, 

p.  doz.  bunches 

—  double,  per  dz, 

—  Golden  Spur 
per  doz. 

—  H.  Irving 

—  Princeps 

En  char  is      grandi- 

tlora,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Freesias,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Helleborus,  perdz. 

blooms 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

perdz. bunches 

of  12  blooms  ... 
Lapagerias,       per 

dozen  

Lilac  (French),  per 

bunch  

I. ilium  auratum  ... 

—  longifloruiu    ... 


s.d.  s.d. 


2  0-50 
16-20 


4  0-50 
10-16 

6  0-80 

■10-4  0 
2  0-30 
16-20 


2  0-30 
16-20 


9  0-12  0 


12  0-18  0 


6  0-80 


4  0- 
4  0- 


5  0-60 
4  0-60 
3  6-50 


3  0-60 


4  0-60 

16-26 

3  0-40 
2  0-30 
2  6-40 


s.d.  s.d. 


Lilium  lancifoliutn, 

rubrum  and 

album 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality  ... 
Marguerites,  white, 

p.  dz.  bunches    4  0-60 

—  yellow,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Myosotis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Narcissus,      paper 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  Double  Roman 

—  Gloriosa 

—  poeticus  orna- 
tus        

—  Soleil  d'Or.per 
dozen  bunches    2  6-30 

O  don  tog!  os  sum 

crispum,      per 

dozen    blooms    2  6-30 
Pelargoniums, 

show,  per  dcz. 

bunches 

—  Zonal,  double 
scarlet 

Ranunculus,  p.  dz. 

bunches 
Roses,   12  blooms, 

Niphetos 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

—  C.  Testout 

—  K a  i  se  ri  n  A. 
Victoria,  per 
dozen  blooms.. 

—  Madame  Hoste 

—  C.  Merniet 
■ —  Liberty 

—  Mad.  Chatenay 
Safrano    (French). 

per  dz.  bunches    9  0-12  0 
Snowdrops,     per 

dozen  bunches 
Spiraea,  p.dz.  bchs. 
Stocks,      double 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 

—  on  stems,  per 
bunch  

Tulips,  p.  dz.  bchs. 

—  best  doubles ... 
Violets,  p.dz.  bchs. 

—  special  quality 

—  Parmas,  per 
bunch  

Wallflowers,      per 

dozen  bunches    2  0-30 


2  0-26 


8  0-10  0 
12  0-15  0 


3  0-40 

3  0-40 


2  0-30 

2  0-30 
16-26 

3  6-50 


6  0-80 
6  0-90 
9  0-12  0 

2  0-40 

3  0-60 

4  0-60 


3  0-50 

2  0-30 

3  0-60 

2  0-60 

3  0-60 


1  6- 
5  0- 


2  0 
8  0 


3  0-40 

0  4-06 

10-20 
6  0-10  0 
12  0-18  0 

■2  0-3  0 
2  6-30 

2  6-40 


Cut  Foliage,  Ac:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Adiantum      cunea- 

luin,  dz.  bchs.  6  0-90 
Asparagus     plu- 

inosus,       long 

trails,  per  doz.    8  0-12  0 

—  —       medium, 

bunch    ... 

—  Sprengeri 
Lerberis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Daffodil  leaves,  per 

doz.  bunches... 
Fern,  English,  per 

dozen  bunches 

—  French,  perdz. 
bunches 


10-20 
0  6-10 


10-13 

16-20 


3  0-40 


10-30 


s.d.  s.d. 
Galax    leaves,    per 

doz.  bunches...  2  0-26 
Hardy    foliage 

(various),    per 

dozen  bunches  3  0-90 
Ivy-leaves,  bronze    2  0-26 

—  long  trails  per 

bundle 0  9-16 

—  short    g  r  een, 
perdz. bunches    16-26 


Moss,  per  gross 

Myrtle      (English), 

small-leaved, 

Ee  r      dozen 
unches 
—  French,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Smilax,  per  dozen 
trails     


4  0-50 


4  0-60 


2  0-30 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Ampelopsis  Veit- 
chii,  per  dozen 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  p. 
dozen  

—  larger  

—  Moseri,  per  dz. 
Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen 

Aspidistras,  green, 

per  dozen 

—  variegated,  per 
dozen  

Asparagus  plumo- 
sus  nanus, doz. 

—  Sprengeri,  dz. 

—  ten  u  issimus 
per  dozen 

Azalea  indica 
Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  p.dz. 


s.d.  s.d. 

6  0-80 

4  0-60 
9  0-12  0 
6  0-12  0 

12  0-30  0 

15  0-24  0 

SO  0-42  0 

9  0-12  0 
8  0-10  0 

9  0-12  0 
24  0-36  0 

9  0-12  0 

s.d.  s.d. 
Callas,  per  dozen...  10  0-12  0 
Cinerarias,  per 

dozen 8  0-10  0 

Clematis,  per  doz.    8  0-90 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Crotons,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen,    per 

dozen  

Cyperus   altemifo- 

Uus,  dozen 

—  laxus,  per  doz. 
Daffodils,  per  doz, 

pots     

Dracaenas,  perdoz. 
Erica  hyemalis,  per 

dozen  ... 

—  melanthera 

—  persoluta   alba  24  0-30  0 

—  Wilmoreana  ...  12  0  18  0 


9  0-12  0 


4  0-50 

4  0-60 


5  0-60 
9  0-24  0 


9  0-16  0 
12  0-18  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Hardy  flower  roots, 

per  dozen  ...  0  9-20 
Euonynius,  per  dz.  4  0-90 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  100 8  0-12  0 

—  in    small    and 
large  60's       ...  12  0-20  0 

—  in  48"s,  per  dz.    4  0-10  0 

—  in  32's,  per  dz.  10  0-18  0 
Ficus  elastica,  dz.    8  0-10  0 

—  repens,  per  dz.  6  0-80 
Genistas,  per  doz.  10  0-12  0 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

per  dozen  pots  10  0-12  0 

—  Dutch 8  0-10  0 

Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.d  s.d. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Kentia  Fosteriana, 

per  dozen      ...  18  0-30  0 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen 
Lilium     1  o  n  g  i  - 

florum,  p.  doz.  21  0-25  0 
—  lancif  o  li  urn, 

per  dozen 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen 
Marguerites,  white 

per  dozen 
Selaginella,      per 

dozen  

Solanums,  p.  doz. 
Spiraea  japonica,  p. 

dozen  


12  0-18  0 


18  0-24  0 
18  0-30  0 


6  0-80 


4  0-60 
6  0-90 


9  0-15  0 


5  0-90 
5  0-70 


5  0-70 
4  6-70 


Apples    (English), 
per  bushel : 

—  Wellington    ... 

—  Newton    Won- 
der        

Bramley'sSeed- 
ling       

—  Blenheim   Pip- 
pin 

Nova  Scotian, 
per  barrel : 

—  Baldwins        ...  15  0-16  0 

—  Ribston  Pippin  14  0-16  0 

—  Gloria    Muudi  15  0-16  0 

—  Russets  ...  18  0-19  0 

—  Greenings      ...  15  0-17  0 
Canadian,  per 

barrel  : 

—  Northern  Spy.. 

—  Baldwin 

—  N.  Greening... 

—  Russets 
Californian: 

—  Newtowns,  per 
box 

—  "O  r  e  g  o  n 
Newtowns,  per 
box 

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  No.  2  Canary  . 

—  No.  1        „     ... 

—  Extra       |,    ... 

—  Giants      „     ... 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cranberries,    per 

case      

"  Custard"    Apple 

(Anona)  per  doz. 

Dates  (Tunis),  doz. 

boxes  

Grape   Fruit,   case  10  0-20  0 
Grapes    (English) : 

—  Alicante, perlb. 

—  Gros    Colmar, 
per  lb 

—  Belgian     Gros 
Colmar,  perlb.  0  10 


18  0-19  0 
17  0-20  0 

19  0-21  0 
19  0-21  0 


11  0-13  0 


14  0-15  0 

7  0     — 
80    — 

10  0    — 

11  0-15  0 
5  0-56 
0  9-13 

9  0-10  0 

4  0-90 

4  0-4: 


13-26 
10-26 


1  ! 


s.d.  s.d. 


Grapes  (Cape),  per 

box  (small)    ...    3  0-40 

—  (large) 7  0-90 

—  Almeria,  barrel  10  0-16  0 
Lemons  : 

—  Messina,    case    8  0-14  0 

—  Murcia,  p.  box  6  0-80 
Lychees,  perbox...  0  10-  1  0 
Mandarines, 

(French)  p.  box     16-19 

—  (French)    100s 

per  box  ...    3  3-39 

—  (Palermo)  100's 

box       3  6-40 

Mangos,  per  doz.  4  0-12  0 
Nectarines  (Cape), 

per  box  ...    7  0-10  0 

Nuts,  Cobs    (Eng- 
lish), perlb.  ...    0  4    — 

—  Almonds,    bag  42  6    — 

—  Brazils,     new, 
perewt.  ...  60  0    — 

—  Barcelona,  per 

bag       30  0-32  6 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100  11  0-14  0 
Chestnuts : 

—  Italian,  per  bag  16  0- 17  0 
Oranges  (Valencia), 

per  case  ..  11  0-24  0 

—  Denia,  p.  case  13  0-25  0 

—  Jaffas,  per  box  11  0-13  0 

—  Cal  if  ornian 
Navels,  p.  case  13  0-14  0 

—  Seville  Bitters, 
per  box 

Peaches     (Cape), 

per  box 
Pears,  (Cape)  p.  bx. 

—  Catillac,  Dutch, 
per  basket     ...    2  6    — 

—  per  barrel      ...  10  0    — 

—  Winter    Nelis, 

boxes 8  0-90 

—  cases 12  0-14  0 

Pineapples,  each ...    3  0-56 
Plums  (Cape),  box    3  0-60 
Strawberries  (Eng- 
lish), per  lb.  ...    6  0  12  0 


6  0-80 


5  0-10  0 
3  0-60 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d 
Artichokes(French), 

per  dozen  ...  2  0-30 
Asparagus,      Paris 

Green,  bundle 

—  Sprue,   bundle 
Beans,  French,  per 

packet 

—  Broad  (French), 
per  pad 

—  Guernsey.p.lb. 

—  English 

—  Madeira,      per 
basket ... 

Beetroot  ,per  bushel 
Brussel      Sprouts, 

per  J  sieve  ...  13-16 
Cabbages,  per  doz.    0  6-09 

—  Greens,  p.  bag    10-13 

—  red,  per  dozen    2  0    - 

—  Savoys,    per 
tally      

Carrots    (English), 

—  washed,  p.  bag    2  0-26 

—  French    (new), 

per  pad  ...    2  6    - 

—  French    (new), 
per  bunch 

Cauliflowers,  p.  dz. 

—  per  tally 

—  Italian,  basket 
Celeriac    (French), 

per  dozen 

Celery,  washed,  per 
dozen  

Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 

Chow  Chow  {Sec- 
hium  edule),p. 
dozen  

Cucumbers,  perdz. 

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles 


4  0-43 
0  7-08 

0  8-09 

3  0-33 
2  6    — 

10-19 

2  0-30 
13-16 


3  0-36 


0  8  — 
16-20 
6  0-80 
2  0-26 

16-20 

0  8-0  10 

0  2-0  2* 


3  0    — 
8  0-90 
16-20 


9  0-10  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
10-16 

10-18 
3  0-  5  0 

0  8    — 
0  8-09 

Leeks,  12  bundles 
Lettuce     (French), 

per  dozen 
Mint,  doz.  bunches 
Mushrooras(house) 

perlb 

—  buttons,  per  lb. 

—  MBroilers"p.lb.    0  6-07 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun.     10-16 
Onions    (Spanish), 

per  case        ...    5  0-53 

—  Dutch,  per  bag    2  0-23 

—  pickling,     per 

bushel 2  0-26 

Parsley,  12bunches    2  6-30 

—  per  £  bushel...     16-20 
Peas  (French),  per 

packet 

Potatos     (French), 

new,  per  lb.  ...    0  2-0  2£ 

—  Guernsey  p.  lb.    0  4-0  4$ 

—  Tenehffe,  cwt.  13  0-15  0 

—  Algerian,    cwt.  20  0    — 
Radishes     (Guern- 
sey), dozen    ... 

Rhubarb  (English), 

dozen  bundles 
Salsafy.perdz.bds. 
Seakale,  per  dozen 

punnets 
Spinach,     French, 

per  crate 
Tomatos       (Tene- 

riffe),  p.  bdle. 

of  four  boxes...  11  0-16  0 
Turnips  (English), 

doz.  bunches... 

—  per  bag 

—  French    (new), 
per  bunch 

Watercress,      per 
doz.  bunches  .. 


0  5-06 


0  8-09 


0  9-10 
36    - 


9  0-10  0 
4  0-46 


2  0- 
2  6 


2  6 


0  9    — 


0  4-06 


Remarks. — The  supplies  of  English  Grapes  continue  to  be 
short,  but  bunches  are  arriving  from  the  Cape.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  Oregon  and  Californian  Newtown  Pippins, 
as  the  quality  of  these  Apples  is  now  very  fane.  Cape  Fruit 
is  arriving  in  increased  quantities,  but  prices  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  last  week.  Supplies  of  Apricots  from 
Cape  Colony  are  now  finished.  Teneriffe  Tomatos  are  dearer. 
New  Turnips  and  Carrots  from  France  are  now  obtainable. 
Well-coloured  Bananas  are  sellirg  freely.  English  Mush- 
rooms are  cheaper.  Trade  generally  shows  a  decided 
improvement.  P.  L.,  Covent  Garden,  Wednesday,  February 
19,  1908. 


Potatos. 
Rents :  Up-to-Dates,  100s.  to  105s.  per  ton;  British  Queens, 
95s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Scottish  Triumphs,  95s.  to  100s.  per  ton. 
Lincolns:  Up-to-Dates,  100s.  to  110s.  per  ton  ;  Up-to-Dates 
(Blackland),  85s.  to  90s.  per  ton ;  British  Queens,  90s.  to  105s. 
per  ton  ;  British  Queens  (Blackland),  80s.  to  90s.  per  ton  ; 
Maincrops  100s.  to  110s.  per  ton;  Sir  Jno.  Llewelyn,  90s.  to 
100s.  per  ton  ;  Sir  Jno.  Llewelyn  (Blackland),  80s.  to  85s.  per 
ton;  Royal  Kidneys,  90s.  to  95s.  per  ton;  Royal  Kidneys 
(Blackland),  80s.  to  85s.  per  ton  ;  Evergoods,  90s.  to  95s.  per 
ton;  Evergoods  (Blackland),  75s.  to  85s.  per  ton  ;  Dunbars  : 
Up-to-Dates  (red  soil),  110s.  to  115s.  per  ton ;  Maincrops 
(red  soil),  120s.  to  125s.  per  ton.  Scotch:  Up-to-Dates 
(grey  soil),  90s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Maincrops  (grey  soil),  100s. 
to  105s.  per  ton.  German :  Up-to-Dates,  4s.  3d.  to  4s.  6d.  per 
bag  ;  Magnums,  4s.  to  4s.  3d.  per  bag  ;  Imperators,  3s.  9d.  to 
4s.  per  bag.  Belgium:  Kidneys,  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  per  bag. 
Dutch:  Up-to-Dates  4s.  to  4s.  3d.  per  bag  ;  Magnums,  3s.  9d. 
to  4s.  per  bag ;  Imperators,  3s.  3d.  to  8s.  6d.  per  bag.  Trade 
is  very  quiet,  and  there  are  heavy  stocks  in  London ;  conse- 
quently prices  are  low.  £\  /.  Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and 
St.  Pancras,  February  19,  1908. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

Although  the  weather  has  been  more  favourable  during 
the  past  week,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  im- 
provement in  trade.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
much  produce  being  supplied  direct  from  the  growers  tc 
the  retailers,  and  this  causes  many  complaints  in  the 
market.  Many  plant  stands  are  empty,  but  cut  flowers 
are  most  abundant. 

Pot-Plants. 

There  is  not  a  great  variety  in  really  good  flowering 
plants.  Indian  Azaleas  are  the  most  prominent.  These 
plants  are  remarkably  good,  but  the  growers  must  be  ex- 
periencing a  considerable  loss,  for  the  demand  is  poor. 
One  salesman  informed  me  that  he  had  never  known 
such  a  bad  season  for  trade  as  the  present.  Some  well- 
flowered  plants  of  Azalea  mollis  are  now  seen.  Erica 
Wilmoreana  is  remarkably  well-flowered  this  season.  I 
noticed  good  plants  of  this  Heath  on  Mr.  P.  Ladd's  and 
also  on  Mr.  Sweet's  stands.  The  latter  grower  has  also  E. 
persoluta  alba  in  well-flowered  plants  :  the  variety  ovata 
is  of  very  good  habit,  but  it  is  not  of  the  best 
colour.  Cyclamen  seen  are  well-flowered,  and  there 
are  some  fairly  good  Chinese  Primulas.  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  not  over  plentiful,  and  good 
Liliums  in  pots  are  rather  scarce.  Marguerites  are  now 
very  good,  and  sell  fairly  readily.  Genistas  are  now 
well-flowered.  Daffodils  are  abundant,  the  varieties 
seen  in  pots  being  Golden  Spur,  Princeps,  and  the 
double  Van  Sion.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are  also  plenti- 
ful. Spiraeas  from  forced  clumps  are  obtainable,  but  at 
present  they  are  not  so  good  as  those  grown  from  re- 
tarded stock.  There  is  little  variation  in  foliage  plants. 
Solanums  are  not  yet  quite  finished. 

Hardy  Flower  Roots,  &c. 
There  is  seen  quite  a  variety  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  biennials  :  these  include  Carnations,  Pinks, 
Hollyhocks,  Campanula  persicifolia  (blue  and  white). 
Coreopsis,  Lychnis,  Herbaceous  Phloxes,  Herbaceous 
Cornflowers,  Galegias,  Herbaceous  Pyrethrums,  Sun- 
flowers, Canterbury  Bells,  Irises,  Wallflowers,  Delphi- 
niums, Aquilegias,  Violas,  Lavender,  Rosemary, 
hardy  climbers,  Roses,  fruit  trees,  hardy  shrubs,  Coni- 
fers, &c.  Also  Strawberry  plants,  Cabbage  plants, 
Rhubarb  roots,  a  variety  of  Herbs,  &c. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Tulips  are  still  a  leading  feature  among  cut  flowers: 
samples  vary  considerably  in  quality,  and  some  senders 
may  be  disappointed  with  the  returns  made.  It  is 
difficult  to  sell  best  samples,  and  any  of  second  quality 
can  only  be  sold  to  street  hawkers  at  very  low  prices. 
Many  of  the  costers  are  particular  as  to  quality,  and 
will  pay  good  prices  for  best  samples.  Daffodils  from 
English  growers  are  very  abundant.  Victoria  and 
Horsfieldii  are  the  best  "  bicolors."  Emperor,  Sir 
Watkin,  Golden  Spur,  and  Henry  Irving  are 
other  leading  sorts.  Narcissus  poeticus  and  several 
varieties  of  the  polyantha  type  are  plentiful.  Large 
supplies  are  now  coming  from  the  Channel  and  Scilly 
Islands.  Roses  vary  considerably  in  quality.  I  noted 
some  very  bright  blooms  of  the  variety  Richmond  this 
morning.  A  few  Mrs.  J.  Laing  are  also  coming  in  the 
market,  but  they  are  rather  small.  Nipthetos  is  very 
good.  There  are  very  few  good  blooms  of  Catherine 
Mermet  seen,  most  of  them  being  of  a  very  pale  colour. 
Carnations  are  seen  in  large  quantities  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  It  is  difficult  to  quote  prices,  for  after  the 
ordinary  buyers  are  supplied  the  remainder  is  sold  very 
cheaply.  Gardenias  and  Eucharis  are  scarce.  Lily-of- 
the-Valley,  Tuberoses,  Camellias,  double  white  Primula, 
and  Callas  are  all  plentiful.  Liliums  vary  but  little. 
Imported  flowers  include  Roses,  Violets,  Anemones, 
Ranunculus  (double  crimson  and  yellow),  Yellow  Mar- 
guerites, Mimosa  (Acacia),  Callas,  &c.  A.  H.,  Covent 
Garden,  February  jg,  jgoS. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


SEEDS. 


Ed.  Webb  &  Son,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge— Farm  seeds. 

Gartons,  Ltd.,  Warrington— Farm  seeds. 

Sution  &  Sons,  Reading— Farm  seeds. 

Di<  kson  &  Robinson,  Cathedral  Street,  Manchester— Farm 

seeds. 
W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stirling  and  Dublin— Farm 

seeds. 
Ashbourne  Agricultural  Co.,  15,  Parliament  Street,  and 

51,  Essex  Street,  Dublin— Seed  Potatos. 
John  McKerchar,  35,  Giesbach  Road,   Upper  Holloway, 

London,  N.— Seeds 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford— Orchids. 
Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.— 
Bulbs  and  tubers  for  winter  and  spring  planting. 
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GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  the  names  of  persons 
and  places  as  legibly  as  possible.  A'o  charge  ts 
made  for  these  announcements,  but  if  a  small  contribution 
is  sent,  to  be  placed  in  our  collecting  Box  /or  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  wilt  be  thankfully  received  t  and  an 
acknowledgment  made  in   these  columns.'] 

Mr.  J.  C.  Lunnon,  for  the  past  2  years  Gardener  to  Mr. 
A.  P.  Hillier,  Markyatebell,  Dunstable,  as  Gardener 
to  Mr.  Beck,  Harrold  Hall,  Bedford. 

Mr.  John  Macgregor,  lately  Gardener  to  R.  H.  Elliot, 
Esq.,  Clifton  Park,  Kelso,  N.B.,  as  Gardener  to  Wm. 
Younger,  Esq.,  Achen  Court,  Moffat,  N.B. 

Mr.  Geo.  Kew,  late  Gardener  to  Lord  Bradford  and  for 
three  months  traveller  to  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co., 
Worcester,  as  Gardener  and  Bailiff  to  Edwin  Greey, 
Esq.,  Brookencote  Hall,  Chaddesley  Corbett. 

Mr.  J.  Hammond,  late  Gardener  at  Norton  Curlieu,  Warwick, 
and  Ardencote  Claverdon,  as  Gardener  to  G.  P.  Fitz- 
gerald, Esq.,  The  Island,  Waterford,  Ireland. 

Mr.  Frank  Hurford,  as  Gardener  to  A.  Boulderson,  Esq., 
Beeston  Hall,  Neatishead,  nr.  Norwich. 

Mr.  Wm.  Simpson,  late  of  Wemyss  Castle  Gardens,  and 
previously  at  The  Grange,  Sutton,  Surrey,  has  been 
appointed  Steward  and  Gardener  to  R.  C.  Forster, 
Esq.,  at  the  latter  place. 

Mr-  Fred  Clark,  previously  Gardener  to  Lord  Bateman, 
Shobdon  Court,  Shobdon,  Herefordshire,  as  Gardener 
to  A.  E.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Street  Court,  Kingsland, 
Herefordshire. 

Mr.  F.  Somerfobd,  late  Foreman  at  Gorddinog  Gardens, 
Llanfairfechan,  North  Wales,  and  previously  at  Ingestre, 
Wentworth,  &c,  as  Gardener  to  Albert  Wood,  Esq., 
Bodlondeb,  Conway. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hayes,  of  Burbage,  Hinckley,  has  been  appointed, 
from  amongst  217  applicants,  to  the  post  of  Super- 
intendent of  Parks  and  Gardens  to  the  Borough  of  Royal 
Leamington  Spa. 


ENQUIRY. 


Sea  Sand  for  Bowling  Greens. — Can  any 
reader  give  me  his  experience  with  sea  sand  for 
bowling  greens  or  lawns?  I  have  had  this  win- 
ter to  strip  a  bowling  green  in  order  to  level  it, 
that  has  been  treated  for  two  years  with  tons 
of  sea  sand,  and  I  have  never  seen  such  bad 
turf  before.  The  colour  of  the  grass  is  quite 
yellow.     W.  Davis. 


Address  :  F.  G.  L.  The  Priaulx  Patent  Trough 
Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Martin's,  Guernsey. 

Books  :  B.  0.  S.  The  English  Flower  Garden, 
by  W.  Robinson,  price  15s.  6d.,  or  The  Flower 
Garden,  by  T.  W.  Sanders,  price  8s.,  would  be 
suitable  for  your  purpose.  Both  these  works 
can  be  obtained  from  our  publishing  depart- 
ment. We  believe  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Nurserymen,  Swanley,  publish  a  work 
on  designs  for  carpet  bedding. — Mrs.  B. 
British  Fungi  or  British  Edible  Fungi,  both  of 
which  works  are  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  will 
be  found  suitable  for  your  purpose.  Thanks 
for  your  contribution  to  the  R.G.O.F.  box. 

Calanthe  Growths  Spotted:  A.  E.  G.  The 
dark-brown  spotting  on  the  skin  of  the  pseudo- 
bulb  of  Calanthe  Veitchii  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  plants 
grown  in  the  same  garden  and  from  the  same 
stock  for  many  years.  The  damage  is  often 
confined  to  the  thin,  silvery  covering  of  the 
pseudo-bulb,  and  the  new  growths  are  quite 
healthy  until  the  resting  season  arrives.  In 
cases  where  the  damage  extends  to  the  tissues 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs  it  is  better  to  destroy  all 
plants  so  affected,  and  to  increase  the  stock 
from  those  only  superficially  harmed.  It 
would  be  well  to  renew  the  stock  by  procur- 
ing perfectly  healthy  plants  from  some  other 
garden. 

Destroying  Moles:  F.  B.  It  is  usually  more 
difficult  to  trap  moles  at  this  season  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year,  and  considering  the 
creature's  feeding  habits  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  administer  poison.  Fine  meshed  wire 
netting  buried  vertically  to  a  depth  of  18 
inches  or  thereabouts  would  probably  prevent 


them  from  burrowing,  but  the  top  of  the 
netting  must  be  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  for  moles  often  travel  far  distances 
above  ground.  To  enclose  a  garden  of  con- 
siderable size  with  wire  netting  is  a  costly 
proceeding.  Small  lengths  of  barbed  wire  or 
pieces  of  bramble  pushed  into  the  burrows 
will  often  drive  moles  away  from  a  locality. 
But,  on  the  whole,  when  trapping  fails,  the 
most  effective  method  is  to  soak  small  pieces 
of  sponge  or  strips  of  any  woollen  material 
in  petroleum  and  to  push'  the  soaked  strips 
into  the  runs  as  near  as  possible  where  the 
moles  first  enter  the  garden.  The  cheaper 
and  more  noxious  smelling  the  oil  the  better  ; 
that  usually  sold  as  paraffin  oil  is  more  effec- 
tive than  the  refined  brands.  So  long  as  the 
smell  remains  no  mole  will  come  near  it.  As 
long  as  the  moles  infest  the  neighbourhood 
fresh  paraffin  oil  must  be  placed  in  the  runs 
about  every  fortnight — oftener,  should  the 
weather  be  very  wet  Failure  to  trap  moles 
is  often  due  to  carelessness  in  setting  the 
traps.  It  is  essential  that  every  ray  of  light 
be  excluded,  or  the  mole  will  avoid  the  trap — 
usually  by  burrowing  underneath  it.  Where 
the  nature  of  the  ground  does  not  easily 
permit  the  trap  to  be  darkened,  an  old  wet 
sack  should  be  laid  over  it.  When  setting 
traps  care  should  be  taken  to  disturb  the  runs 
as  little  as  possible,  and  any  soil  which  falls 
into  the  run  should  be  carefully  removed. 
These  sagacious  little  creatures  have  a  keen 
sense  of  smell,  and  are  naturally  suspicious 
of  any  unusual  occurrence.  Experienced 
trappers  deliberately  smother  their  hands  with 
damp  soil  before  placing  the  traps  in  position. 

Feeding  Bees  :  7?.  0.  P.  If  the  bees  have  suffi- 
cient, food  they  are  best  left  alone,  but  if 
they  are  short  then  place  the  frame  of  honey 
under  the  quilts  on  a  fine  day.  Replace  the 
coverings  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to 
prevent  the  heat  from  escaping,  and  after- 
wards fill  up  the  corners  with  some  soft  ma- 
terial so  that  the  heat  may  not  escape  through 
the  gaping  corners. 

Grubs  Attacking  Carrots:  F.  A.  Ediuards. 
The  grubs  are  those  of  a  small  fly,  but 
they  are,  however,  certainly  not  the  grubs  of 
the  "Carrot  fly"  (Psila  rosae).  Many  of  the 
grubs  of  flies  feed  on  decaying  vegetable 
matter  or  manure,  so  that  if  the  soil  has  been 
recently  dressed  it  is  quite  possible  th  :t  they 
may  have  been  imported  in  the  dressing,  and 
will  not  injure  a  future  crop.  If  no  dressing 
has  been  applied,  they  have  probably  been 
feeding  on  the  roots  of  some  other  plant  or 
plants.  A  little  gas  lime,  or  vaporite,  applied 
to  the  land  will  no  doubt  kill  them. 

Grubs  in  Soil:  A.  L.  The  pests  attacking  the 
roots  of  your  Adiantum  Ferns  are  weevils. 
Trap  them  with  pieces  of  some  vegetable  such 
as  Potato  or  Carrot,  and  hunt  them  at  night, 
at  which  time  they  feed. 

Hardy  Azaleas  Infested  with  T.ichen  : 
R.  11 '.  B.  Spray  the  plants  with  the  solution 
at  half  strength  when  the  buds  are  quite  dor- 
mant. 

Insects  from  a  Pigeon  Loft  .-  T.  S.  The 
insects  which  you  send  are  meal  worms,  the 
grubs  of  a  beetle  belonging  to  the  genus  Tene- 
brio.  They  are  not  injurious  to  plants  in  any 
way,  so  you  may  safely  use  the  manure  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned.  These  grubs  very 
much  resemble  wireworms,  but  they  belong  to 
a  very  different  family.  They  are  generally 
found  in  flour,  meal,  bran,  or  some  other 
farinaceous  matter. 

Invention  :  W .  S.  Apply  to  the  Registrar,  Patent 
Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London 
W.C. 

Names  of  Plants  :  DP.  1,  Abies  magnifica  ;  2, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  ;  3,  Thuya  occidentalis  ; 
4,  Cupressus  pisifera  ;  5,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
aureo-variegata;  6,  Cupressus  nootkatensis  var. 
—  Vtritas.  1,  Odontoglossum  cordatum  ;  2,  Onci- 
dium  crispum  ;  3,  Aerides  falcatum  ;  4,  Brassia 
verrucosa.  —  W.  B.  The  Calanthe  appears  to  be 
Calanthe  Veitchii.  The  labellum  has  withered, 
and  the  chief  feature  is  thus  destroyed.  The 
Odontoglossum  is  O.  Pescatorei.  The  species 
usually  has  some  rose  markings  on  the  lip,  but 
varieties  such  as  you  send  are  not  uncommon. 


Names  of  Fruits  :  F.  L.  1,  Harvey's  Wiltshire 
Defiance;  2,  Bergamot  d'Esperen;  3,  Dr. 
Harvey. — J.  Taylor.     Tyler's  Kernel. 

Odontoglossu.ms  :  W.  B.  In  reply  to  your  ques- 
tions : — (1)  It  would  be  better  to  establish  the 
imported  Odontoglossums  before  dividing  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  (2)  The  use  of  comparatively 
small  pots  is  best  in  the  case  of  imported 
plants,  and  relatively  larger  ones  when  the 
plants  are  rooting  freely.  (3)  The  growth  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  is  arrested  by  the  produc- 
tion of  flower-spikes  in  the  stage  you  describe. 
If  flowering  is  likely  to  injure  the  plant,  re- 
move the  flower-spike.  (4)  You  should  re-pot 
any  plants  which  are  in  too  small  pots  at  once. 
(5)  Pot  the  plants  of  O.  Pescatorei,  which  are 
in  crocks,  and  which  are  now  sending  out 
roots.  (6)  The  question  of  "  feeding " 
Orchids  is  a  much-debated  one.  The  best 
growers  maintain  that  they  give  nothing  but 
pure  rain  water.  For  some  strong-growing 
species  weak  liquid  manure  made  from  dried- 
cow-dung  is  advocated  by  many  gardeners. 

Overhanging  Trees  :  F.  D.  You  are  entitled 
to  remove  any  of  the  branches  from  your 
neighbour's  treis  that  overhang  your  property, 
but  you  must  be  careful  not  to  go  beyond  the 
limit  of  your  fence. 

Plantains  in  Grass  :  G.  W .  C.  As  the  area  is 
too  great  for  eradicating  the  weeds  by  hand, 
the  grass  should  be  given  a  dressing  of  some 
nitrogenous  manure.  This  will  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  grasses,  and  these  will  in  time 
crowd  out  the  weeds.  A  pinch  of  salt  or  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  dropped  in  the  crown 
of  each  Plantain  will  kill  these  weeds,  and. 
piercing  them  with  a  skewer  that  has  been 
dipped  in  some  strong  acid  will  also  prove 
efficacious  in  their  destruction. 

Plums  and  Raspberries  for  Market:  Mac- 
hany.  The  variety  of  Raspberry  most  largely 
grown  in  the  southern  counties  and  the  Mid- 
lands is  Superlative,  and  it  is  also  being 
planted  extensively  in  the  north.  Superlative 
is  an  exoellent  variety,  for  it  has  a  good  con- 
stitution, is  prolific,  and  produces  fine  fruits. 
Carter's  Prolific  is  also  extensively  grown,  to- 
gether with  Norwich  Wonier  and  Baumforth's 
Seedling.  Hornet  is  a  favourite  variety  with 
some  planters  on  a  large  scale,  the  fruits  being 
excellent  for  preserving  purposes.  In  the  Scot- 
tish Raspberry  fields  in  Blairgowrie  are  planted 
Clyde-Side,  Red  Antwerp,  and  Maclaren's 
Prolific  in  great  quantities.  The  results  there 
have  been  astonishing,  as  from  3  to  4  tons  of 
fruit  per  acre  is  a  common  crop,  while  as  much 
as  6  tons  has  been  recorded  in  some  seasons. 
The  first-named  of  these  varieties  is  now  not 
much  grown  in  the  south,  and  the  other  is 
seldom  seen.  Of  Plums,  Rivers'  Early  Prolific, 
Czar,  Victoria,  and  Monarch  are  useful  if  the 
position  and  soil  are  adapted  to  them,  but  you 
must  be  careful  to  ascertain  these  particulars 
first.  A  convenient  method  of  planting  these 
fruit  trees  is  to  place  the  Raspberries  3  feet 
apart  in  rows  6  feet  asunder,  and  the  Plums 
(standards)  at  18  feet  each  way,  in  the  lines. 
By  this  means  106  Plum  trees  and  about  2,000 
Raspberry  stools  will  occupy  each  acre  of 
ground.  Healthy  trees  and  strong  sets  of 
Raspberries  sufficient  for  planting  an  acre 
would  cost  from  £18  to  £25.  The  expense  of 
cultivation  and  planting  will  depend  upon  the 
condition  and  nature  of  the  land,  also  whether 
horse  labour  can  be  employed  in  the  former 
work  or  not.  If  ploughing,  cultivating,  and 
harrowing  will  suffice  as  a  preparation,  from 
£3  to  £5  per  acre  will  be  needed  as  a  total 
outlay  on  the  whole  work.  If  digging  or  fork- 
ing by  hand  labour  is  requisite,  or  if  the  land 
is  very  foul,  double  these  amounts  will  be  ne- 
cessary. Thorough  cleaning  of  the  ground  is 
essential  as  a  preparation  for  Raspberries,  and 
liberal  manuring  also  if  the  land  is  not  natur- 
ally fertile.  Artificial  manures  would  cost 
from  £2  to  £3  per  acre,  but  if  stable  or  farm- 
yard manure  is  used  the  expense  would  be 
much  greater  according  to  the  distance  from 
a  source  of  supply. 

Communications  Received.— J.  H.— H.  M.— H.  H.— Miss  P. 
— Puzzled -W.  D.— P.  G.-W.  H.  R.—F.  H.— F.  L.  B.— 
St.  J.  A.-J.  F.-W.  P.— J.  R.  J. -J.  C.  &  Co.-J.  W.— 
M.  M.  N.— A.  S.-G.  E.  M.  S.— A.  R.  B.— E.  McN.-- 
E.  J.  H.-H.  T.— E.  M.-H.  P.— S.  B.  D.— T.  J.— A.  D.«- 
H.  R.,  Chicago-J.  B.  &  Sons— S.  A. 
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nock,  of  London."  These  remarks  apply  to  the 
Hall  as  it  was  46  years  ago.  The  walls  of  the  south 
front  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
plants  of  choice  climbing  Roses  planted  on 
either  side  the  entrance  door,  c'.othed  nearly  to 
the  top  with  the  rambling  shoots  and  pretty 
foliage  of  the  Virginian  Creeper  (Ampelopsis 
hederacea).  The  portion  of  the  front  of  the 
building  shown  bare  in  the  picture  above  the 
Ampelopsis  line  consists  of  slate  secured  to  the 
external  framework  of  the  building,  and,  there- 
fore, on  account  of  its  hard,  smooth  surface, 
offers  no  opportunity  for  the  Ampelopsis 
to  extend  beyond  the  topmost  course  of  bricks, 
the  tendrils  being  unable  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  slates.  The  walls  at  the  west  end  of  the 
mansion  are  well  furnished  with  fine  plants  of 
Wistaria  sinensis.  In  the  summer  season,  beds 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Hall  are  filled  with  a 
variety  of  flowering  plants,  which  contrast 
effectively  with  the  closely-cut  green  lawn  and 
choice  trees  and  shrubs.     A  border  runs  at  the 


ORSETT  HALL,  GRAYS. 

CHARMINGLY  situated  in  a  fertile  and 
pretty  part  of  Essex,  within  three  miles  of 
Stanford-le-Hope  and  four  miles  of  Grays, 
on  the  London,  Tilbury  and  Southend  Railway, 
is  Orsett  Hall  (fig.  50),  the  picturesque  residence 
of  Francis  H.  D.  C.  Whitmore,  Esq.,  J. P.  The 
Orsett  estate  is  extensive  and  well  maintained, 
as  a  three-mile  drive  through  a  portion  of  it 
shows  readily. 

The  Hall  is  a  very  old,  timber-built  edifice, 
encased  in  brick,  and  has  been  altered  from  time 
to  time  by  its  owners,  including  the  present  one, 
who  has  made  extensive  additions  and  altera- 
tions since  he  succeeded  to  the  property.  It 
contains  valuable  ceilings  and  fireplaces  of  the 
Tudor  period.  D.  W.  Coller,  in  his  book  (1861), 
says:  "The  Hall,  or  the  White  House,  as 
it  is  sometimes  written  in  old  documents, 
was  formerly  a  huge,  timber-built  erec- 
tion, much  of  which  was  pulled  down  in  the 
last  century,  and  the  remainder  has  been  so 
encroached  upon  and  changed  by  the 
modern  architect,  that  little  of  its  ancient 
character  can  now  be  traced.  It  has  lately 
been  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  grounds 
have     also     been     rearranged     by     Mr.      Mar- 


ficent  tree  of  Ginkgo  biloba  (Salisburia  adianti- 
folia)  measures  about  50  feet  in  height,  and  has 
a  circumference  of  trunk  of  8  feet  at  4  feet  from 
the  ground.  A  Cedar  of  Lebanon  (Cedrus 
Libani)  on  the  south  lawn  is  a  noble  specimen  ; 
this  tree  has  a  girth  of  trunk  of  23  feet  at  4  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  an  immense  spread  of 
healthy  branches  brushing  the  green  sward,  the 
tree  being  in  a  vigorous  state  of  health,  there 
being  no  evidence  whatever  of  declining  vitality, 
as  is  too  often  met  with  in  trees  of  this  kind  of 
large  dimensions.  A  healthy  specimen  of  Arau- 
caria imbricata  (see  fig.  51),  about  50  feet  in 
height,  furnished  with  branches  all  around  from 
the  ground  upwards,  has  a  girth  of  trunk  of  6 
feet  at  4  feet  from  its  base.  Grand  specimens  of 
Taxodium  sempervirens,  measuring  about  70 
feet  in  height  and  furnished  from  the  base 
upwards  with  healthy,  well-developed  growth  ; 
equally  large  trees  of  Thuja  gigantea  and 
Cupressus  nootkatensis  were  observed  at  the 
west  front  of  the  house.   An  example  of  theMop- 


FlG.  50. — ORSETT  HALL,  GRAYS,  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  FRANCIS  H.  D.  C.  WHITMORE,  ESQ. 


base  of  and  parallel  with  the  terrace  wall  (upon 
which  are  stood  some  vases  well  filled  with 
flowering  plants  at  short  intervals),  and  this  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  last  season  contained  at 
the  back  a  row  of  grandly  flowered  plants  of 
White  Marguerites,  next  a  row  of  well-flowered 
plants  of  Henri  Jacoby  Pelargonium,  with  its 
large  trusses  of  dark  crimson  flowers,  and  an 
edging  of  dwarf-growing  variegated-leaved 
Pelargoniums. 

In  the  grounds  were  observed  many  grand 
specimens  of  choice  trees,  some  of  them  the 
finest  the  writer  of  this  note  had  hitherto  seen 
in  this  country.  In  the  west  garden  stands  a 
fine  specimen  of  Sequoia  gigantea,  about 
70  feet  high,  with  a  girth  of  trunk  of  about 
4^  feet  a  couple  of  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
tree — one  of  several  others  of  the  same  kind — is 
perfectly  straight  and  vigorous  in  growth,  the 
branches  brushing  the  ground.     A  truly  magni- 


headed  Acacia,  with  a  clear  stem  for  a  height  of 
6  feet,  had  a  spread  of  branches  about  20  feet 
through,  or  60  feet  in  circumference.  This  tree 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  afforded  agreeable 
shade  from  the  sun's  rays.  A  pleasant  part  of 
the  grounds  is  that  in  the  south  garden,  known 
as  the  Dell,  in  which  many  choice  tropical 
subjects  luxuriate  under  the  protecting  shelter 
afforded  by  larger  and  commoner  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  These  include,  among  others,  plants 
of  Chamaerops  humilis,  Aralias,  Cordyline  aus- 
tralis,  Mimosa,  Bignonias,  Bambusa,  Eucalyp- 
tus, and  Camellias,  which  remain  in  robust  health 
all  the  year  round  out  of  doors.  Paulownia  im- 
perialis  also  succeeds  well  at  Orsett.  Looking 
east,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  "  Church  Walk," 
some  new  beds,  rendered  beautiful  by  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  bedding  plants,  were  observed,  as 
also  was  a  bed  planted  with  Rhododendrons  at 
the  end  of  the  terrace  wall.     A  high  Holly  tree, 
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over  which  a  plant  of  the  Irish  Ivy  (Hedcra 
hibernica)  has  gained  the  mastery,  is  net  the 
least  interesting  feature  in  these  very  delightful 
and  beautifully  kept  grounds,  which,  though  net 
extensive,  are  by  skilful  arranging  and  planting 
made  to  appear  of  much  larger  area  than  they 
really  are.  There  are  no  bare  or  unattractive 
spots  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  place. 
Variety  and  pleasant  surprises  in  scenery 
meet  one  at  almost  every  turning.  It 
was  noticed  that  a  free  and  effective  use  had 
been  made  of  Berberis  aquifolium  as  a  ground- 
work, not  only  alongside  the  principal  avenue 
drive,  but  also  in  many  places  in  the  grounds, 
with  pyramidally-trained  specimens  of  Holly, 
Aucuba  japonica  in  bush  form,  Cedrus  Deodara, 
&c,  showing  well  above  the  shiny  foliage. 
Hedges  of  perennial  Asters  (Michaelmas  Daisy) 
were  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kitchen 
gardens  and  alongside  walks  leading  therefrom 
in  other  directions.  Before  taking  leave  of  the 
grounds,  mention  may  be  made  of  several  large 
bushes  of  Almond  (Amygdalus  communis)  some 
15  or  more  feet  in  diameter,  and  which,  when 
in  flower  in  spring  time,  must  be  beautiful 
objects. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  good  crops  of  vegetables 
were  observed,  as  also  were  Pear  and  Apple 
trees  bearing  heavy  crops  of  well-developed, 
clean  fruits.  The  trees  are  planted  in  rows 
about  10  feet  apart  and  at  the  same  distance 
in  the  rows.  A  number  of  shoots  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  upwards  and  outwards 
from  each  tree  from  the  time  they  were  planted 
nine  or  ten  years  ago,  and  these  leading  shoots 
or  branches  have  been  kept  spurred  close  back- 
each  year  at  pruning  time,  thereby  admitting 
plenty  of  light  and  air  to  the  shoots.  Amongst 
trie  varieties  of  Apples  which  attracted  my 
attention  were  heavily  cropped  trees  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Lady 
Sudeley,  Annie  Elizabeth,  and  Warner's  King. 
The  trees  in  the  outside  rows,  both  at  the  sides 
and  ends,  were  more  evenly  and  heavily 
cropped  than  were  the  inner  trees.  The  soil  at 
Orsett  is  a  reddish  loam. 

A  grand  old  Mulberry  tree  at  the  north  front 
of,  and  clore  to,  the  Hall  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  this  notice.  It  has  three  or  four  main 
branches  proceeding  from  the  trunk  at  about 
4  feet  from  the  ground,  these  being  supported 
by  substantial  props  at  9  or  10  feet  from  their 
origin.  The  tree  is  in  fine  condition,  notwith- 
standing its  great  age,  and  was  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  carrying  the  remaining  part  of  a  good 
crop  of  fruit.  The  tree  is  certainly  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  kind  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. 

In  the  fruit  and  plant  houses  were  observed 
some  well-formed  bunches  of  Grapes.  The 
Peach  trees  had  just  finished  carrying  fine  crops 
of  fruit.  There  was  also  observed  a  collection 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  of  a  decorative 
character.  A  promising  lot  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  pots,  grown  for  the  production  of  large 
blooms,  were  noticed.  Mr.  Neighbour,  the  head 
gardener,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fine 
order  in  which  the  gardens  and  grounds  are 
kept. 

Mr.  Whitmore,  the  owner,  is  a  keen  horti- 
culturist, and  is  familiar  with  the  names  of 
all  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants  growing 
on  the  place.  He  also  possesses  a  good  know- 
ledge of  their  cultural  requirements  and  of 
landscape  gardening,  as  is  proved  by  the  many 
improvements  that  have  been  carried  out  in 
the  grounds  at  Orsett  under  his  personal 
supervision.     //.   W.   Ward,  Rayhigli. 


THE    FERNERY. 


POLYPODIUM    VULGARE    VAR.     CORN'C- 
BIENSE    (SYN.    ELEGAXTISSIMUM). 

As  an  example  of  polymorphic  variation  this 
Fern  is  probably  unique.  It  was  found  growing 
wild  in  1867  in  Cornwall  on  a  pollard  Ash,  and 
has  maintained  its  peculiar  characters  ever 
since,  whether  propagated  by  division  or  by 
spores,  although  by  persistent  selection  the  ten- 
dency to  reversion  has  been  somewhat,  though 
not  entirely,  suppressed  in  the  case  of  P.  v.  C. 
frichomanoides.  In  this  form  of  the  Common 
Polypody  three  types  of  foliage  appear,  viz.,  the 
purely  normal  once  divided  or  pinnate  frond,  a 
second  in  which  the  frond  is  divided  and  re- 
divided  into  long,  narrow  lobes,  consisting  of 
little  more  than  the  midribs,  and  an  intermedi- 
ate, somewhat  foliose  form  of  the  last-mentioned 
variety.     The  main  peculiarity,  however,  of  the 


Fig.  51. — araucaria  imbricata  in  the 

grounds  of  orsett  hall. 

(See  p.  131). 

variety  under  notice  is  the  extremely  erratic 
manner  in  which  these  three  types  assert  them- 
selves. Sometimes  the  plant  consists  of  perfect 
fronds  of  the  three  types  intermingled,  or  it 
may,  as  in  trichomanoides,  have  its  fronds  as  a 
rule  of  the  finely-cut  form,  but  occasionally  a 
single  frond  or  even  a  single  pinna  may  present 
all  three  types.  All  these  various  fronds  bear 
spores,  but  the  most  divided  type  has  been 
observed,  when  grown  under  glass,  to  produce 
clusters  of  bulbils  on  the  sites  of  the  sori  or 
spore  heaps,  and  instances  have  been  noted 
where,  normal  growth  having  been  completed, 
the  tips  of  the  sub-divisions  have  lengthened 
considerably  into  linear  extensions,  indicating 
apparently  apospory,  although  so  far  I  have 
failed  to  induce  this  character  by  layering,  and  I 
have  also  failed  to  note  any  thinning  of  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  the  usual  preliminary  to  that  phenome- 


non. The  varietal  instability  which  must  under- 
lie the  polymorphic  character  is  so  truly  trans- 
mitted when  crosses  are  effected  that  the  hybrid 
Polypodium  Schneideri  (P.  vulgare  comubiense 
X  aureum)  is  practically  a  gigantic  P.  v.  ele- 
gantissimum,  with  all  its  faults;  while  a  cross 
effected  by  Mr.  Clapham  with  P.  v.  bifido  multi- 
fidum  eclipses  even  elegantissimum  itself,  since, 
besides  the  three  types  described,  bearing  crested 
or  polydactylous  tips,  due  to  bindo-multifidum 
influence,  the  normal  three  types  also  persist 
in  spots,  so  that  no  less  than  six  variants  occur 
on  absolutely  heterogenous  lines.  A  complete 
frond  of  bifido  multifidum,  with  its  characteris- 
tic crest,  may  be  next  to  a  perfectly  normal 
frond  ;  while  a  finely-cut  frond,  with  forked  tips, 
having  an  insertion,  so  to  speak,  of  a  portion  of 
bifido  cristatum  in  one  place,  a  patch  of  normal 
in  another,  and  several  divisions  of  the  inter- 
mediate coarse  type,  may  also  be  present  on  the 
same  plant.  There  seems  to  be  no  rule  in  the 
matter  of  leaf  division  in  this  Fern  ;  the  young 
cells  which  start  the  formation  of  the  divisions 
appear  to  be  constantly  changing,  yielding  first 
to  one  influence  and  again  to  another,  but  never 
producing  foliage  of  any  one  constant  type.  Mr. 
II.  B.  May  for  several  years  had  a  plant  of  P. 
Schneideri,  which  bore  large  fronds  of  the  P. 
vulgare  form  only,  but  of  the  size  of  P.  aureum, 
and  to  which  eventually  a  special  name  was 
given.  Later  on,  however,  this  form  proved 
inconstant,  and  again  showed  the  variations  of 
the  older  types.  P.  Schneideri  being  a  hybrid  be- 
tween two  quite  distinct  species,  its  spores  are 
merely  rudimentary ;  they  appear  plentifully, 
but  are  all  imperfect.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  otherwise  it  would  afford  a  rare  opportunity 
of  studying  a  hybrid  Fern  on  Mendelian  lines. 
Incidentally  in  this  connection  I  may  mention 
that  Birkenhead's  Athyrium  ff.  Victoriae  X  A.  ff. 
setigerum,  which  unmistakably  displays  the  two 
characters  of  tasselled  cruciation  and  trans- 
lucent bristly  edges,  yields  exact  replicas  of  the 
cross  when  its  spores  are  sown,  no  segregation 
occurring  at  all.     C/nis.   T.  Drucry. 


PLANT  BREEDING. 
Many  growers  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  the  proper  selecting  of  their  stock  for  seeding 
purposes.  This  is  a  matter  that  requires  care- 
ful study.  One  of  the  most  curious  points  that 
I  have  noted  in  cross  breeding  plants  is,  that 
while  some  hybrids  will  show  little  variation 
from  their  parents,  seedlings  raised  from 
the  seed  of  selected  plants  which  have 
not  been  cross  fertilised  may  occasionally 
vary  considerably.  Yet  selection  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  advantageous  than  indiscri- 
minate crossing.  I  have  examined  whole 
beds  of  annuals,  and  marked  one  plant  here  and 
there  from  which  the  seed  was  specially  saved 
for  home  sowing.  The  plants  were  grown  ex- 
tensively for  sale,  and  only  a  few  of  the  very 
best  were  selected  and  saved  each  year  for 
producing  seed.  This  is  an  advance  on  indis- 
criminate seed  saving  in  the  case  of  stocks 
grown  entirely  for  seed,  for  all,  except  rogues 
or  very  poor  examples,  contribute  to  the  seed- 
bag.  Careful  selection  year  by  \ear,  and  the 
progeny  of  each  individual  plant  kept  separate, 
will  prove  which  are  the  best  for  seeding  pur- 
poses. This  rigid  selection  will  also  keep  up 
the  strain  to  its  highest  standard,  if  it  does 
not  considerably  improve  it.  If,  however,  seeds 
are  not  saved  from  carefully  selected  stock, 
the  quality  of  the  strain  will  deteriorate.  Even 
in  the  case  of  many  plants  which  are  propa- 
gated annually  from  cuttings,  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  raise  fresh  seedlings  at  times 
and  to  select  the  best  for  stock.  The  yellow 
Carnations  may  be  instanced  in  this  connection  ; 
there   are  few   varieties  which  last   many  years 
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when  raised  from  cuttings,  but  carefully  crossed 
seedlings  will  give  new  vigour  and  probably 
other  improvements.  The  seed  parent  should 
be  of  vigorous  habit,  and  that  from  which  the 
pollen  is  taken  should  have  flowers  of  the  best 
shade  of  colour.  This  applies  to  all  colours  :  the 
pollen  parent  will  generally  influence  the  colour. 
If  intermediate  colours  are  desired,  two  distinct 
shades  may  be  inter-crossed,  but,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  better  to  select  a  good  form  of  flower  as  the 


is  by  the  aid  of  a  small  camel-hair  brush,  or  in 
some  instances  the  flowers  themselves  may  be 
brought  into  juxtaposition.  The  proper  time 
for  pollinating  is  when  the  head  of  the  pistil  is 
moist.  The  stigmas  of  some  flowers  are  recep- 
tive for  days  together,  whilst  other  lose  their 
potency  quickly.  A  few  seeds  of  carefully  fer- 
tilised flowers  may  give  better  results  than 
larger  quantities  which  have  been  procured  with 
less  care.     Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes 


Fig. 


-VANUA    WATSONII    AS    CULTIVATED    IN    THE    COLLECTION    OF    MAJOR    HOLFOKD. 


mother,  and  to  use  a  similar  or  brighter  shade 
for  furnishing  the  pollen. 

Pollen  taken  from  another  plant  of  the  same 
variety  is  better  than  that  taken  from  the  same 
flower.  Where  it  is  desired  to  effect  crosses, 
bees  and  other  insects  must  be  excluded.  An- 
other important  matter  is  to  remove  all  stamens 
from  flowers  before  the  anthers  burst,  and  also 
all  other  flowers  from  the  plants,  except  those 
that  are  intended  to  be  fertilised.  Another  detail 
is  to  exercise  care  to  take  the  pollen  from 
flowers  which  have  not  been  contaminated  with 
that  from  others  of  inferior  quality. 

The  best   method   of   transmitting  the  pollen 


is  to  harvest  too  much  seed,  for  in  that  case 
some  of  the  best  seedlings  may  be  thrown  away 
through  lack  of  room  to  accommodate  the  plants. 
A.   H. 


VAN  DA    WATSONII. 

Our  illustration  at  figure  52  represents  this 
pretty  species  as  grown  in  the  collection  of 
Major  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  Weston- 
birt,  Tetbury  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander).  It 
was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons 
from  Annam,  where  their  collector,  Micholitz, 
discovered  it   growing  at   an   altitude  of   about 


5,000  feet.  The  species  was  described  by  Mr. 
14.  A.  Rolfe  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Febru- 
ary 11,  1905,  p.  82,  the  name  being  given,  at 
Messrs.  Sanders'  request,  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
W.  Watson,  curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  who  is  not  only  a  good  orchidist, 
but  enthusiastic  in  his  appreciation  for  all  well- 
cultivated  plants.  Vanda  Watsonii  resembles  V. 
Kimballiana  in  habit,  but  its  flowers  are  white 
and  with  fimbriated  labellums.  Both  V.  Kim- 
balliana and  V.  Watsonii  thrive  admirably  at 
Westonbirt,  grown  in  shallow  teak  baskets,  and 
suspended  near  the  glass  of  the  roof  in  an  in- 
termediate house.  This  section  of  the  genus 
also  includes  V.  Amesiana,  which  is  of  similar 
habit  of  growth,  but  with  stouter  stems  and 
more   fleshy  leaves. 


THE    BULB   GARDEN. 


LEUCOJUM  VERNUM  VAR.  VAGNERI. 

Thf.re  exists  several  well-marked  varieties  of 
the  Spring  Snowflake  (Leucojum  vernum),  and 
references  to  these  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  My 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  them  on  reading,  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance,  a  monograph  of  the 
1-eucojums  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Brockbank,  in  the  issue  of  March  15,  18?4.  The 
(  inclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Brockbank  differ 
somewhat  from  those  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  in  his 
Amaryllidea,  published  four  years  later,  and  I 
have  preferred  to  adopt  the  nomenclature  of 
Mr.  Baker.  The  name  of  Leucojum  vernum 
var.  Vagneri,  however,  does  not  appear  in  Mr. 
Brockbank's  descriptions,  and  I  cannot  discover 
in  his  notes  anything  which  would  point  to  any 
knowledge  of  this  variety,  save,  perhaps,  a 
reference  to  a  plant  called  L.  v.  carpathica  by 
Mr.    Xiven. 

This  variety,  however,  is  so  valuable,  either 
for  planting  in  grassland  or  in  the  border,  that 
it  may  well  be  brought  to  notice. 

The  variety  which  comes  nearest  to  L.  v.  var. 
Vagneri  in  Mr.  Brockbank's  descriptions  appears 
to  be  that  called  by  him  L.  v.  var.  carpathicum, 
but  this  he  describes  as  having  yellow  spots, 
whilst  the  one  to  which  I  refer  as  Vagneri 
has  markings  of  a  deep  green  colour,  although 
the  flowers  are  generally  borne  in  pairs,  like 
those  of  Mr.  Brockbank's  carpathicum.  It  is 
possible  that  the  one  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Niven, 
and  simr'y  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brockbank  as 
"  carpatica,"  may  be  the  variety  named  Vagneri 
by  Mr.  Baker,  and  for  which  Mr.  Stapf  is  the 
authority.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  the  Spring  Snowflakes.  It  blooms 
about  a  month  before  the  ordinary  L.  vernum 
or  its  yellow  spotted  variety,  and  it  flowers 
quite  as  early  as  the  common  Snowdrop ; 
indeed,  in  some  seasons  it  appears  before  that 
early  flower.  It  is  occasionally  catalogued  under 
the  name  of  carpathicum,  and  I  have  received 
both  this  and  the  yellow-spotted,  one-flowered 
variety  by  that  name  from  nurseries.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  tall,  robust,  early-flowering  form 
of  L.  vernum  with,  as  a  rule,  two  flowers  on  a 
stem  (though  weak  bulbs  often  produce  but 
one),  and  as  having  larger  bulbs  and  flowers, 
and  with  the  green  spots  of  a  darker  colour 
than  the  type. 

GALANTHUS  NIVALIS  LUTESCENS. 
The  "  yellow "  Snowdrops  form  a  small  but 
beautiful  class  of  these  favourite  early-blooming 
plants  ;  the  flowers,  however,  are  not,  as  the 
name  would  suggest,  entirely  yellow,  but  only 
the  ovary  and  some  inner  markings ;  the  leaves 
and  flower  stalks  are  also  of  a  yellowish  hue. 
So  far  as  is  known,  they  are  varieties  of  the 
common  Snowdrop  (Galanthus  nivalis),  although 
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occasionally  similarly  coloured  flowers  appeal 
among  other  species,  but,  so  far  as  I  have 
knowledge,  these  have  not  proved  constant 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  small  number  in 
cultivation  is  the  one  named  lutescens,  which 
has  the  yellow  colouring  very  marked,  although 
not  so  bright  as  the  larger  flavescens,  another 
of  the  same  class. 

G.  n.  lutescens  is  a  small-growing  and  small- 
flowered   variety,    not   considered    robust   or   of 


THE    PROPAGATOR. 

For  species  of  plants  which  need  no  special 
sorts  of  soil,  it  will  be  found  that  the  refuse 
from  the  potting  bench  contains  all  the  in- 
gredients necessary  for  the  germination  of  the 
seeds  and  the  maintenance  of  healthy  growth 
for  a  few  weeks,  that  is,  till  such  time  as  the 
seedlings  are  pricked  out  into  pans,  boxes,  trays 
or  pots.  It  is  usually  of  a  sand}'  nature, 
through  which  moisture  percolates  readily,  and 


Fig.  53. — spray  of  flowers  of   vanda  watsonii:    flowers  white. 


good  constitution  in  many  places,  but 
it  has  proved  a  good  grower  in  my  pre- 
sent garden.  A  few  bulbs  planted  in  a 
clump  make  a  pretty  feature  in  the  rockery 
or  in  the  grass,  where  the  yellow  colouring  gives 
a  touch  of  brightness  not  unwelcome  in  the 
early  days  of  the  year.  This  particular  variety 
was  found  in  an  old  garden  in  Northumberland, 
where  it  still  exists  in  considerable  quantity. 
S    Am  It 


if  it  is  not,  it  should  be  made  porous  by  the 
addition  of  clean,  sharp  sand.  This  soil  should 
be  passed  through  a  ^-iach  sieve,  and  be  put 
aside.  The  coarser  particles  can  be  used  for 
filling  the  pots  and  seed-pans  to  half  their 
depth,  after  sifting  them  through  a  i-inch- 
meshed  sieve  to  remove  the  too  coarse  lumps, 
and  this,  with  one  hollow  crock  over  the  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle,  will  afford 
ample  drainage,  and  yet   not   suffer  the  soil  to 


become  as  quickly  dry  as  would  crocks  or  other 
hard  materials  that  are  non-absorbent.  The 
fine  soil  can  then  be  filled  in  to  within  i  inch 
of  the  rim,  and  pressed  down  evenly  all  over 
to  that  depth.  When  a  number  of  the  pots, 
&c,  are  thus  treated,  they  should  be  set  on  a 
level  floor  and  afforded  as  much  water  as  will 
moisten  the  soil  throughout,  and  be  left  till 
the  next  day. 

Should  potting-bench  refuse  be  not  available 
or  be  insufficient  in  quantity,  good  friable  loam 
which  has  been  stored  for  some  months  under 
cover  may  be  used  in  place  of  it,  taking 
the  precaution  to  search  for  weevil  grubs, 
crickets,  and  wireworms,  all  of  which  are  vora- 
cious feeders  on  the  tender  roots  of  seedlings. 
With  the  loam,  well-decayed  leafmould  may  be 
mixed  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  the  whole, 
and  in  the  case  of  strong  growing  plants  a 
small  quantity  of  thoroughly  decayed  stable 
manure  may  be  used  instead  of,  or  in  addition 
to,  the  leaf-mould.  To  this  mass  a  goodly 
proportion  of  sand  should  be  added,  and  the 
whole  must  be  turned  over  twice  or  thrice, 
and  passed  through  a  J-inch  meshed  sieve, 
the  coarser  particles  being  used  as  above 
advised.  Some  species  of  plants  thrive  best 
in  soil  consisting  wholly  of  soft  peat,  or  of 
which  the  peat  forms  at  the  least  one-half 
the  bulk.  Such  plants  are  Gloxinias,  Primula 
sinensis,  Lisianthus  Russellianus,  Calceolaria 
herbacea,  Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  &c.  A  dirty 
seed-pan  or  pot  should  never  be  used,  nor  are 
quite  new  ones  desirable  for  seed-sowing  pur- 
poses, unless  they  have  been  immersed  in  water 
tnr  H4  hours.  As  seeds  vary  greatly  in  size,  no 
strict  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  how 
deeply  they  should  be  buried  under  the  sur- 
face ;  but  it  is  safe  to  place  the  soil  over  them 
to  the  depth  of  their  shorter  diameter.  Very 
small  seeds  should  not  be  covered  at  all,  but 
should  be  pressed  into  the  soil  with  a  smooth, 
circular  bit  of  board,  or  the  bottom  of  a  flower- 
pot, and  the  soil  may  be  moistened  by  immers- 
ing the  seedpan  nearly  to  the  rim  in  a  vessel  of 
water.  Seeds  should  never  be  sown  so  thickly 
as  that  when  they  germinate  the  plants  crowd 
each  other  unduly  and  the  roots  become  en- 
tangled. 

One  other  matter  to  be  thought  of  in  time  is 
the  hot-bed  or  other  pit,  or  garden  frame,  into 
which  the  seeds  must  be  placed  for  germina- 
tion. The  most  suitable  is  the  pit  filled  with 
last  autumn's  tree  leaves,  or  tree  leaves  and 
stable  litter — not  very  much  of  the  latter  ;  and 
hot-water  pipes  or  dung  linings  for  affording 
top-heat.  No  seeds  should  be  put  into  any 
such  pit  or  frame  till  the  bottom-heat  has  risen 
from  80°  to  85°,  and  has  begun  to  decline  a 
degree  or  two.  The  heat  will  then,  under  a 
coating  of  half-decayed  leaves,  cocoanut  fibre, 
or  coal  ashes,  remain  fairly  steady  at  75°  to 
80°  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

Seeds  of  the  following  species  of  plants  may 
go  into  this  pit  or  frame,  wholly  or  half  plung- 
ing the  pots,  or  standing  them  on  the  bed, 
accordingly  as  they  are  natives  of  warm  or 
temperate  countries,  viz.,  Calendulas,  including 
the  Marigold  in  variety,  Balsams,  Zea 
japonica  (both  green  and  variegated  leaved), 
Amaranthus,  Sweet  Peas,  Verbenas,  Asters 
(annual  species),  Celosias,  including  plumosus 
and  cristata,  Grevillea  robusta,  Zinnias,  Nico- 
tiana  Sanderi,  Chinese  Primulas,  &c.  Air  must 
be  afforded  to  strengthen  the  plants  and  get  rid 
of  the  moisture  arising  from  the  bed,  and  on  the 
least  appearance  of  becoming  drawn,  the  pot 
of  seedlings  should  be  placed  into  cooler  quar- 
ters. The  more  hardy  species  should  be  allowed 
to  germinate,  and  show  their  first  pair  of  true 
leaves,  and  then  without  loss  of  time  be  placed 
in  a  house  or  pit  close  to  the  glass  which  is  10° 
cooler. 

Seeds  of  Stove  Plants. 

Seeds  of  Canna  indica  varieties,  Thunb^rgia 
alata  in  its  several  varieties,  Gloxinias,  Ges- 
neras,  Streptocarpus  hybrids,  tuberous  Bego- 
nias, and  of  many  other  inmates  of  the  stove 
should  be  raised  in  a  frame  or  pit  having  top- 
heat  of  65°  at  night. 
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Miscellaneous  Plants. 

Alternantheras  in  all  varieties,  Hoyas,  Lasian- 
dra  macrantha,  Hibiscus  in  variety,  Iresine, 
Herbstii,  I.  Lindenii,  I.  Wallisii,  Lantanas, 
Leucophyta  Browni,  Centropogon  Lucianus, 
Eranthemums,  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora, 
Francisceas  and  Tabernsemontana  coronaria, 
may  be  raised  from  cuttings  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

Under  cooler  conditions,  Eupatorium  odo- 
ratum,  E.  album,  E.  riparium,  Tropaeolum 
Lobbianum,  and  those  with  double  flowers  may 
be  rooted  from  cuttings  taken  from  plants  that 
have  begun  to  grow. 

Root  Propagation. 
This  is  an  operation  which  can  be  carried  out 
at  this  season  with  the  following  plants  :  Aralia 
japonica  and  A.  spinosa,  Gymnocladus  cana- 
densis, Ailanthus  glandulosus,  Sophora 
japonica,  Weigela  rosea,  Morus,  Rhus,  Tecoma, 
and  almost  all  plants  with  fleshy  roots.  The 
pieces  of  the  root  should  measure  from  2  to  3 
inches  in  length,  and  be  stuck  upright  in  sandy 
soil  in  pots,  so  that  the  top  just  shows  above 
the  soil,  and  be  sunk  in  a  bed  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmth,  affording  as  much  water  as 
will  maintain  healthy  conditions  in  the  soil. 
Plumbago  rosea,  Clerodendron  fragrans,  Aralia 
papyrifera,  and  Macleaya  cordata  are  amenable 
to  this  mode  of  propagation.  These  root- 
cuttings  require  to  be  covered  with  a  bell  glass. 
F.  U. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


*   "  List  of  British  Plants." 

Mr.  Druce  is  well  known  for  his  many  con- 
tributions to  British  botany,  and  he  possesses  a 
critical  knowledge  of  the  flora.  The  present 
little  work  may  be  regarded  as  an  extension — a 
very  great  extension — of  the  London  catalogue, 
and  it  will  doubtless  be  welcome  to  those  who 
want  detailed  lists  of  species  and  varieties  of  the 
higher  plants  and  Characeae  that  occur  in  these 
islands.  That  the  list  is  fairly  exhaustive  will 
be  seen  by  the  133  species  of  Rubus  (for  ex- 
ample), or  the  10  varieties  of  Capsslla  Bursa- 
pastoris,  which  are  here  distinguished.  We  ven- 
ture to  think  that  in  the  admission  into  the  List 
of  the  aliens  that  may  have  established  them- 
selves permanently  or  temporarily  within  the 
area  the  author  has  been  somewhat  liberal  in 
his  hospitality.  The  Orange,  for  example,  and 
Iris  susiana,  not  to  mention  many  others,  are 
unexpected  guests,  and  really  if  we  are  to  in- 
clude such  as  these  in  our  flora,  it  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  exclude  any  of  our  cultivated 
plants. 

We  could  have  wished  Mr.  Druce  had  re- 
frained from  attempts  to  reform  terminology. 
We  think  it  useless  to  attempt  to  replace  the 
Compositae  by  Asteraceae,  or  Labiatae  by 
Lamiaceae.  But  if  we  are  to  do  this,  why  do 
not   the    Cruciferae   appear   as    Brassicaceae? 

The  Vienna  rules  as  to  nomenclature  of  species 
seem  to  have  been  rather  spasmodically  fol- 
lowed, but  we  note  a  rather  large  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  rules  are  apparently  dis- 
regarded. 

t  "The  A. B.C.  and  X.Y.Z.  of  Bee- 
Culture." 

The  alpha  and  omega  of  bee-culu  re,  so 
the  name  implies  !  But  though  the  book  treats 
most  ably  of  all  that  is  at  present  known  of 
every  phase  of  bee-keeping,  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  omega  of  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  wonderful  of  insects.  As 
far  back  as  1771,  Wm.  White,  of  Oxfordshire, 
called  bees,  "  that  nation  of  chemists  to  whom 
nature  has  communicated  the  rare  and  valuable 

*  List  of  British  Plants,  containing  the  Spermophytes, 
Pteridopliytes,  and  Charads  found  either  as  natives  or 
growing  in  a  wild  state  in  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel 
Isles.  By  G.  C.  Druce,  M.A.,  KL.S. ;  Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,    trice  2s.  6d. 

t  By  A.  I.  and  E.  R.  Root,  publisl  e  I  by  the  A.  I.  Root 
Co.,  Medina,  Ohio,  U.S.A.     Price  $1.50,  post  free. 


secret  of  enriching  themselves  without  im- 
poverishing others." 

The  first  edition  of  the  work  under  notice 
seemed  a  wonderful  production,  but  the  charm 
of  the  older  volume  fades  in  compari  on  with 
that  of  the  present  edition.  This  latest  produc- 
tion is  full  of  rich  information,  concisely  and 
clearly  stated,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
illustrated  with  photographs  that  show  nearly 
every  process  of  the  work  in  connection  with 
bee-keeping.  The  matter  is  in  every  respect 
sound  and  practical.  As  it  is  written  chiefly 
for  Americans,  many  of  the  hints  do  not  apply 
to  bee-keeping  in  this  country,  but  the  main 
points  of  the  art  are  the  same  all  the  world 
over,  and  consequently  the  book  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  bee-masters  at  home. 

The  alphabetical  form,  rendering  it,  as  the 
authors  say,  an  encyclopaedia  of  everything  per- 
taining to  the  knowledge  of  bees,  makes  it  a 
handy  volume  for  the  busy  bee  man.  This  does 
not  in  any  way  detract  from  its  value  to  the  be- 
ginner, for  on  page  1  the  novice  is  directed  to 
a  course  of  reading  which  will  be  sufficient  for 
one  commencing  bee-keeping,  but  no  one  who 
desires  to  make  bee  culture  a  success  will  be 
satisfied  with  reading  that  portion  only.  The 
interesting  manner  in  which  the  book  is  com- 
piled will  of  itself  compel  anyone  who  reads 
those  few  articles  selected  "by  the  authors  to 
read  the  volume  from  cover  to  cover. 

Reviews  and  comments  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  book.  The  opinions  of  such  apiarists  as 
Messrs.  Doolittle  and  Miller  deserve  careful 
attention,  for  they  are  men  of  great  practical 
experience.  A  study  of  the  work  will  enable 
the  expert  to  enrich  his  knowledge,  whilst  the 
beginner  will  gain  an  immense  amount  of  know- 
ledge by  its  perusal  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
g.eat  value. 


SOME    NEW   DAHLIAS    OF    1907. 

Owing  to  the  sunless  summer  of  1907,  very 
i  v.  i  .I  the  i  ew  i  .n  lis  Dahlias  were  seen  at  their 
b<  t  condition,  and  it  was  not  till  quite  late  in 
the  autumn  that  representative  blooms  were  pro- 
duced, even  of  the  best  sorts:  some  few  varie- 
ties failed  entirely.  The  reputed  champion 
variety  of  the  year,  Rev.  A.  Hall,  was  very  late 
indeed  in  flowering.  The  plants  grew  tall,  with- 
out producing  lateral  growths,  and  before  most 
growers  were  aware  of  it,  the  season  was  too 
far  advanced  for  the  new  growths  to  flower  in 
time  for  the  Dahlia  shows.  When  the  flowers 
did  appear  they  were  exceedingly  fine  specimens, 
and  gardeners  who  possess  this  variety  should 
practise  early  planting  and  stopping.  One  of 
the  most  beautifully-coloured  of  the  Cactus 
tion  is  Lady  Malmesbury,  a  variety  having 
blush-pink  flowers,  and  the  additional  advantage 
of  holding  the  blooms  quite  erect  on  long  stalks. 
It  is  also  of  the  best  form.  Another  good  variety 
of  the  mauve  and  pink  section  is  Daisy  Staples  : 
the  flowers  are  of  a  medium  size,  and  are  com- 
posed of  very  narrow  florets  ;  this  variety  flowers 
freely.  The  unique  novelty,  Lady  Fair,  is  quite 
a  new  break  in  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  well  worthy 
a  trial.  In  addition  to  the  usual  florets,  there 
are  numbers  of  small  feathery  f.orets,  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  base  of  the  main  ones,  and  they 
give  a  very  irregular  or  even  ragged  appearance, 
which,  if  not  exactly  beautiful,  is  a  novelty.  A 
very  useful  and  free-flowering  Dahlia  is  Kath- 
leen Bryant,  which  has  the  additional  attrac- 
tion of  being  a  dark-coloured  variety.  This  also 
belongs  to  the  Cactus  type,  and  promises  to  be- 
come a  popular  flower. 

Ruby  Grinsted  is  also  a  very  fine  addition,  al- 
though the  plant  is  a  shy  bloomer.  The  plants 
are  dwarf  and  sturdy,  and  the  flowers  are  held 
very  upright.  This  is  another  somewhat  late- 
flowering  s  jrt,  and  the  plants  should  be  encour- 
aged to  flower  early  :  it  is  at  its  best  season  in 
early      September.        The      colour      is      lovely. 


Amongst  the  new  whites  One  Flag  of  Truce  is 
of  the  purest  white,  as  is  also  Mrs.  H.  Shoe- 
smith,  a  variety  having  very  large  flowers  with 
long  florets  of  much  substance.  Another  of 
these  light-coloured  varieties  is  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Kaby,  the  flower  of  which  is  excellent  in 
form,  but  the  colour  is  creamy.  In 
Dreadnought  is  seen  the  largest  Cactus  Dah- 
lia yet  raised  :  it  will  not  succeed  as  an  exhibi- 
tion flower  in  the  south,  but  it  is  well  suited  as 
a  garden  variety,  either  when  grown  naturally 
or  partially  disbudded.  Those  growers  who 
favour  the  Dahlia  as  a  garden  flower  should  se- 
cure plants  of  E.  Cadman,  a  variety  having 
blooms  of  an  Indian  red  colour,  and  of  star- 
like form.  It  is  one  of  the  best  to  show  its 
flowers  above  the  foliage.  A  purely  exhibition 
sort  is  Hyacinth.  The  florets  are  a  beautiful 
colour  or  combination  of  mauve  and  [jink 
colours,  and  the  form  is  excellent.  The  plants 
may  be  grown  as  robust  as  possible,  as  the 
blooms  are  never  coarse.  The  rarity  of  really 
good  dark  flowers  makes  Recam  doubly  wel- 
come :  it  has  a  fault,  however,  in  not  flower- 
ing with  freedom.  The  blooms  are  very  large 
and  of  globular  form,  the  florets  being  of  a  first. 
class  shape.  As  the  growth  is  very  robust,  a 
number  of  main  stems  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
main on  each  plant,  as  the  flowers  will  thereby 
be  reduced  in  size. 

Amongst  yellow  varieties  Primrose  claims  a 
leading  place.  In  colour  the  flowers  are  of  a 
light  sulphur  yellow.  As  a  variety  for  all- 
round  excellence  it  is  difficult  to  surpass. 
Clincher,  apart  from  a  very  weak  stem,  which 
spoils  it  for  cutting  purposes,  is  also  very  fine. 
The  flowers  are  very  large  and  of  lovely  pink 
and  white  colours.  The  plants  should  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  almost  all  the  buds  and  blooms 
which  develop  on  the  main  shoots.  A  welcome 
addition  was  seen  in  Mrs.  Cozens,  a  variety  hav- 
ing bi-coloured  flowers.  The  base  of  the  florets 
are  maroon,  and  they  are  tipped  with  white.  The 
plant  is  not  exceptionally  robust,  and  requires 
careful  cultivation. 

Two  fancy  Cactus  Dahlias  were  fairly  good  : 
these  were  Meteor  and  Diavolo,  the  first  being 
white  speckled  and  striped  crimson,  the  other 
yellow,  shading  to  white  at  the  tips,  and  very 
thickly  speckled  and  blotched  with  marcon  and 
chocolate.  Both  these  sorts  require  a  somewhat 
vigorous  thinning  of  their  scoots  and  flower-buds 
to  obtain  the  best  results.  Eureka  must  also 
be  included  amongst  the  best  and  most  distinct 
of  the  new  Dahlias,  the  colour  being  a  deep 
purple.  The  flowers  are  well  formed,  deep  in 
their  centres,  and  of  a  great  size. 

Another  large-flowered  variety,  and  one  of 
first-rate  habit,  is  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  the  blooms 
being  formed  of  narrow,  incurved  florets  on  tall, 
stiff  stems.  The  plant  has  a  very  erect  habit  of 
growth. 

In  the  newer  section  of  Cactus,  the  Pompon 
Cactus,  several  very  useful  new  varieties  have 
been  added,  one  of  the  best  being  Gracie,  a 
beautiful  and  novel  little  gem  of  perfect  Cactus 
type.  The  colours  are  yellow,  scarlet,  and 
white.  Of  the  true  Pompon  varieties,  Rodney, 
an  exquisitely  formed  flower  of  deep  amber 
colour,  shaded  with  fawn,  and  Portia,  a  beau- 
tiful flower  of  rosy  mauve  colour,  are  to  be 
recommended. 

Mignon  is  one  of  the  finest  garden  va. 'etiti 
yet  raised,  and  may  be  grown  entirely  natural, 
for  it  requires  neither  thinning  nor  disbudding. 
The  colour  is  bright  pink,  and  is  most  effective. 
Although  classed  as  a  Pompon  Cactus,  it  is  a 
trifle  too  large  for  use  as  an  exhibition  variety 
of  that  class.  The  variety  Nain,  however,  is  a 
true  Pompon  and  of  true  Cactus  floret  ;  the 
colour  is  dark  orange.  Nain  promises  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  best  in  its  section.     P.  P. 
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FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 

CARNATIONS    IN    AMERICA. 

Representatives  of  the  trade  from  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada  attended  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Carnation  Society,  held 
at  Washington  on  January  28  and  29.  The  so- 
ciety's Gold  Medal  for  100  blooms  of  any  colour 
was  won  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Ward,  of  the  Cottage 
Gardens  Co.,  Queen's,  New  York,  with  his 
variety  Alma  Ward,  thus  adding  another  to  his 
long  list  of  successes.  Mr.  R.  Witterstaether 
took  the  Silver  Medal  with  Afterglow.  Mr.  Rudd, 
the  raiser  of  Defiance  and  other  fine  kinds,  had 
a  few  blooms  of  a  new  white,  unnamed  seedling. 
This  was  much  admired  by  experienced  growers 
present.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a 
very  large  size,  pure  white,  and  are  produced  in 
the  greatest  freedom.  President  Seelye  is 
another  good  white  flower,  and  there  was  nothing 
shown  in  the  red  classes  that  surpassed  Beacon, 
Victory  being  perhaps  the  nearest.  Enchan- 
tress still  holds  its  own  as  the  best  in  its  class, 
but  the  variety  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  appears  to 
be  rapidly  deteriorating.  The  decision  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  hold  its  next  conven- 
tion at  Indianapolis  is  a  good  one,  many  large 
growers  being  located  in  and  around  Indiana 
State.  The  society  is  fortunate  in  its  choice 
of  Mr.  A.  Patten,  of  Tewkesbury,  Massachu- 
setts, as  President.     //.  R.  R- 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

Bv  H.  G.  Alkxander,  Orchid  Grower  to  Major  G.  L. 
Holford,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westoubirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Cattleyas.—C.  Trianse  is  now  making  a  pretty 
show  with  its  flowers.  There  are  many  beauti- 
ful forms  of  this  species,  and  so  distinct  are 
some  of  them  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise 
them  as  all  belonging  to  the  same  type.  The 
plants  are  easy  of  cultivation  and  never  fail 
to  produce  flowers  freely  if  they  are  afforded 
proper  treatment.  C.  Trianae,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  species  of  Cattleya,  suffers  from 
neglect  during  the  winter  months,  and  this 
neglect  is  afterwards  apparent  both  in  the  quality 
of  the  flowers  and  in  the  shrivelling  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  Growth      begins      with      the 

swelling  of  the  flower-spikes  in  the  sheath,  and 
by  the  time  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded,  the 
plants  are  actively  growing,  notwithstanding 
that  no  roots  or  young  shoots  may  be  visible. 
Especial  care  is  therefore  necessary  from  the 
commencement  in  affording  moisture  to  the 
roots  of  these  plants,  for  while  they  do  not 
require  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  they 
should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  suffer  from 
drought.  These  remarks  also  apply  to  the 
species  C.  Percivaliana,  which  flower  a  little  in 
advance  of  C.  Trianae.  The  beautiful  hybrids 
of  the  genus  Cattleya  and  the  bigenenc  Lseho- 
Cattleyas,  which  are  so  numerous  and  exten- 
sively grown  for  a  late  winter  and  early  spring 
display,  should  have  their  flowers  removed  after 
they  have  been  expanded  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  After  this,  any  re-potting  that 
is  necessary  should  be  done. 

Re- potting. —la  addition  to  the  above-men- 
tioned kinds  that  should  be  examined  now  are 
the  autumn  and  early  winter-flowering  species 
of  Cattleyas,  including  C.  labiata  and  its  varie- 
ties, and  the  hybrids  C.  Fabia,  C.  Clarkiae,  C. 
Iris,  C.  Statteriana,  C.  Cornelia,  C.  Mantinn, 
C.  Ashtonii,  C.  Pittiana,  and  others  that,  hav- 
ing rested  since  flowering,  are  now  pushing 
forth  new  roots.  Healthy  specimens  that  have 
overgrown  their  receptacles,  with  the  rooting 
material  still  in  a  good  condition,  may  be 
shifted  on  into  larger  pots  or  baskets.  Plants 
with  decaying  material  about  their  roots  should 
have  all  the  old  compost  shaken  from  them, 
and  any  roots  that  are  dead  cut  away.  The 
strong  growing  and  rooting  kinds  should  be 
afforded  more  root  space  than  those  that  are 
small  in  habit  and  weak  in  growth,  but  all 
alike  need  ample  and  perfect  drainage.  After 
the  root  disturbance  necessary  in  shifting  and 
potting,  watering  must  be  performed  carefully, 
and  the  plants  will  require  shading  during  the 
hottest   parts  of  bright,   sunny  days.      Frequent 


damping  between  the  pots,  and  spraying  over- 
head on  all  suitable  occasions,  will  greatly 
assist  the  plants  to  quickly  recover. 

Rooting  material. — The  overhauling  of  a  batch 
of  plants  always  gives  the  cultivator  an 
opportunity  of  noticing  what  progress  the  roots 
have  made,  and  whsther  the  compost  provided 
for  them  is  suitable  or  not.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend leaf-soil  as  a  rooting  medium,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  other  ingredients.  The 
plants  grow  freely  in  it,  I  admit,  but  the  flowers 
'when  produced  are  seldom  of  good  quality.  I 
have  for  some  years  past  discarded  leafmould 
for  the  more  substantial  Osmunda  and  Poly- 
podium  fibre,  material  now  well  known  and 
largely  used  by  Orchid  growers.  Having  abun- 
dant proof  that  these  materials  provide  the 
best  rooting  medium  for  these  and  many  other 
epiphytic  Orchids,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  recom- 
mending its  use.  Osmunda  may  be  employed 
alone  for  some  of  the  strong  rooting  kinds  of 
Laelias  and  Cattleyas,  but  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  clean  sphagnum-moss,  Osmunda,  and 
l'olypodium  fibre,  broken  up,  and  well  mixed 
together,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  crushed 
crocks  and  charcoal,  is  the  best  medium  for 
general  use.  When  potting,  press  these  materials 
moderately  firm  about  the  roots,  and  keep  the 
base  of  the  plant  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of 
the  pot. 

Back  pseudo-bulbs. — During  the  process  of  re- 
potting, all  useless  pseudo-bulbs  should  be 
removed,  for  if  these  are  allowed  to  remain 
they  not  only  rob  the  other  pseudo-bulbs  of 
nourishment,  but  they  also  necessitate  the  use 
of  larger  pots  than  would  otherwise  be  needed. 
Three  or  four  growths  behind  each  lead  is  quite 
sufficient.  Should  it  be  desired  to  increase  any 
of  the  varieties,  the  portion  thus  removed  may 
have  a  label  attached,  and  be  laid  on  the  mois- 
ture-holding stage,  where  they  will  get  frequent 
syringings.  If  they  eventually  start  into  growth, 
they  should  be  placed  into  small  pots. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicar*   Gil 

Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Herlfordshne. 
The  herb  border.  —  Herbs  are  so  essential  that 
special  efforts  should  be  put  forth  to  ensure  a 
regular  supplv  all  through  the  season.  A  well- 
ordered  herb 'border,  with  the  plants  nicely  ar- 
ranged and  labelled,  is  not  only  useful,  but  is 
interesting  and  pleasing  in  appearance.  The 
present  is  a  capital  time  to  divide  and  transplant 
any  of  the  perennial  kinds  that  may  require  it, 
and  to  clean  and  apply  a  good  top-dressing  of 
leafsoil  and  sand  to  the  rest  of  the  species.  A 
plantation  of  Mint  will  remain  profitable  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  if  an  annual  sur- 
face-dressing of  well-decayed  leafsoil  is  applied. 
Both  the  Lemon  and  Common  Thyme  delight  in 
a  porous  soil,  nothing  being  better  than  road 
grit  for  these  plants.  Endeavour  to  arrange  all 
the  perennial  species  at  one  end  of  the  border 
and  the  annuals  at  the  other.  Most  herbs  will 
generally  thrive  well  on  an  east  or  west  aspect 
Box  edging. — Where  this  is  employed  it  is 
essential  that  it  be  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds,  and  it  should  always  present  a  neat  and 
tidv  appearance.  To  ensure  this  condition  it  is 
necessary  after  the  elapse  of  a  few  years  to  take 
up,  divide,  and  replant  the  plants.  This  work 
may  either  be  done  during  the  spring  or  autumn, 
but  I  much  prefer  the  present  time.  This  re- 
quires to  be  carried  out  by  a  man  with  con- 
siderable intelligence,  and  it  should  be  done 
expeditiously. 

Broccoli. — Plants  which  were  laid  over  during 
November  should  be  examined  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  decaying  leaves  and  stirring  the  sur- 
face soil  with  the  draw  hoe.  Several  varieties 
will  now  be  "  turning  in  "  apace.  The  heads 
should  be  kept  covered  to  prevent  fhem  being 
damaged  by  frost,  and  if  these  should  be  found 
to  be  turning  in  faster  than  is  required,  lift 
some  of  them  and  suspend  them  in  a  cool  shed. 
Make  a  small  sowing  of  the  variety  Michaelmas 
\\  Bite  in  boxes  under  glass,  and  raise  the  plants 
in  an  atmospheric  temperature  of   about  50°. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — The  earlier  plantings  of 
these  will  now  have  ceased  to  be  profitable. 
Lose  no  time  in  lifting  them  and  burning  the 
slumps  on  the  smother  fire.  Sow  seeds  of  the 
variety  Sutton's  Dwarf  Gem  in  a  box,  and  treat 
them  in  the  same  way  as  Broccoli. 

Leeks. — Plants  raised  from  early-sown  seeds 
will  now  be   much   benefited  if  they  are  potted 


on  into  5  or  6-inch  pots,  using  a  good  fibrous 
loam  three  parts,  and  sifted  leafsoil  or  manure 
from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed  one  part,  with  suf- 
ficient coarse  sand  to  keep  the  scjil  porous.  Cul- 
tivate them  near  the  glass  in  an  atmospheric 
temperature  of  about  50°.  Sow  another  box  of 
seed  and  raise  the  seedlings  in  a  gentle  heat. 

Onions. — The  ground  should  be  got  in  readi- 
ness for  the  main  Onion  bed  which  is  sown  in 
the  open.  The  sooner  this  seed  can  be  sown, 
provided  the  weather  is  suitable,  the  more  likely 
will  the  crop  be  successful,  the  later  sowings 
being  much  more  subject  to  attacks  of  the  Onion 
fly.  The  ground,  which  has  been  deeply 
trenched  and  heavily  manured,  should  now  be 
forked  over  and  given  a  good  dressing  of  wood 
ashes  and  soot.  Rake  the  surface  down  very 
finely,  and  sow  the  seeds  in  shallow  drills, 
drawn  at  1  foot  apart.  The  soil  can  hardly  be 
made  too  firm,  especially  if  it  is  of  a  light  nature. 
Among  the  best  varieties  for  this  sowing  are 
James's  Long  Keeping  (still  one  of  the  best), 
Veitch's  Main  Crop,  Improved  Reading,  and 
Webb's  Masterpiece. 

The  frame  ground. — All  vegetable  plants  which 
have  been  wintered  in  cold  frames  should  now 
receive  abundance  of  air,  removing  the  lights 
entirely  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  thus 
preparing  the  plants,  as  far  as  possible,  for  re- 
moval to  their  permanent  quarters  in  the  open 
garden. 

PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

Cyclamens.—  The  earliest  plants  of  Cyclamen 
that  are  past  flowering  should  not  be  thrown 
away,  as  is  generally  done,  but  kept  in  a  par- 
tially  resting  state  in  a  cold  frame  for  the  pur- 
pose of  utilising  them  another  season.  If  large 
plants  are  desired,  the  most  successful  method 
of  cultivation  is  to  plant  them  out  in  a  cold 
frame  at  the  end  of  March.  The  frame  should 
be  filled  up  with  soil  to  the  slope  of  the  light 
with  a  compost  of  rich  loam  from  an  old  pas- 
ture, leafsoil,  manure  from  an  old  Mushroom- 
bed,  wood  ashes  and  sand,  well  mixing  these  in- 
gredients together.  The  old  soil  should.be  care- 
fullv  shaken  from  the  roots  before  planting 
them  into  the  frame,  care  being  taken  to  work 
the  fresh  soil  well  in  amongst  the  roots,  and  to 
press  its  fairly  firm  round  about  the  corms  ;  but 
the  top  of  the  conn  should  be  kept  clear  of  soil. 
After  the  planting  one  good  watering  should 
suffice  until  growth  is  freely  started.  The 
plants  should  be  syringed  in  the  afternoon  daily, 
and  the  frame  closed  at  the  same  time  to  retain 
all  the  sunheat  possible.  Afford  a  little  shade 
during  the  middle  of  the  day  if  there  is  bright 
sunshine.  Plants  raised  from  seeds  sown  last 
autumn  should  now  be  ready  for  potting-on  into 
3-inch  pots.  A  compost  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed above,  but  in  a  finer  condition,  will  be 
suitable.  Place  the  plants  in  an  atmospheric 
temperature  of  60°  to  65°  at  night.  Syringe  them 
freelv  to  keep  thrips  in  check,  as  they  are 
very  troublesome  whilst  the  plants  are  being 
grown  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  and  this  is  neces- 
sary until  the  roots  have  obtained  a  good  hold 
of  the  soil.  After  that  stage  place  them  on  a 
bed  of  ashes  in  a  cold  frame.  In  gathering 
flowers  of  Cyclamens,  they  should  be  pulled, 
never  cut,  as  the  small  piece  left  on  the  plant 
generally  damps  back  and  rots,  causing  decay 
to  the  remaining  young  flowers. 

Chrysanthemums  for  large  blooms. — These 
plants  should  now  be  all  potted  into  3-inch 
pots  and  kept  growing  slowly.  They  require  to 
be  strong,  yet  without  grossness.  If  they  are 
cultivated  in  an  exposed  position  to  sun  and  air, 
as  recommended  in  a  previous  article,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  look  over  them  twice  a  day  to  ascer- 
tain which  plants  may  require  water.  This 
should  be  done  in  the  early  morning,  and  again 
early  in  the  afternoon  ;  on  each  occasion  syring- 
ing the  plant  gently  overhead,  and  damp  the 
surfaces  in  the  house  if  the  weather  is  bright. 
Front  air  may  now  be  admitted  a  little  at  a 
time  on  all  favourable  occasions,  but  take  care 
to  prevent  cold  draughts.  The  plants  should 
be  turned  round  once  a  week  to  the  sun,  as 
this  helps  the  wood  to  mature  as  it  grew-, 
which  is  essential.  Strict  attention  must  be  given 
to  keep  green  fly  in  check.  Attention  to  all 
minor  points  in  detail  is  necessary.  Never  use 
fireheat  if  an  atmospheric  temperature  equal  to 
45°   can   be    maintained   at    night. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fvfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

i  'annas. — Old  roots  should  now  be  cleaned  of 
dead  foliage,  &c,  placed  in  shallow  boxes,  and 
covered  with  leafmould.  A  newly-started  vinery 
is  a  very  suitable  place  in  which  to  start  them 
into  growth.  No  water  will  be  necessary  until 
some  of  the  new  shoots  have  appeared.  Should 
it  be  necessary  to  increase  the  stock,  it  is  best 
done  when  growth  has  started.  Few  plants  are 
easier  of  propagation  than  the  Canna,  and  few 
are  more  ornamental  and  useful  in  the  flower 
garden.  They  are  suitable  for  plant- 
ing in  the  sub-tropical  garden  by  the  edges  of 
lakes  or  streams,  for  massing  groups  and  for 
ornamenting  the  flower  border.  Sparsely  inter- 
mixed with  Hyacinthus  candicans,  Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis,  and  Lobelia  cardinalis,  their 
large,  beautifully-tinted  foliage  is  very  effective. 

Single  beds. — These  are  very  effective  when 
dotted  about  the  pleasure  grounds.  In  planting 
them  endeavour  to  produce  a  variety  of  effect 
by  the  use  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  in- 
discriminately. One  may  be  occupied  by  Acer 
atropurpureum,  with  a  groundwork  of  Heuchera 
sanguinea,  and  Anemone  japonica  ;  another  with 
Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer,  with  Primroses,  Daffo- 
dils, and  Hyacinthus  candicans.  Japanese  Irises 
with  Aubrietia  purpurea  and  Tulip  Murillo,  is 
a  suitable  mixture  for  another  ;  whilst  Genista 
Andreana,  both  standard  and  bush  plants,  with 
a  groundwork  of  Centaurea  candidissima,  and 
Gladiolus  brenchleyensis,  or  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata,  with  Lilium  croceum,  L.  tigrinum,  L.  For- 
tuni,  L.  giganteum,  together  with  a  groundwork 
of  Violas,  form   other  suitable  combinations. 

Lawns. — In  order  to  have  a  well-kept  lawn  it 
is  necessary  that  the  broom  and  the  roller  be 
frequently  applied.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  turf  will  be  benefited  by  a  dressing  of  finely- 
sifted  soil,  leafmould,  wood  ashes,  and  soot. 
This  mixture  should  be  scattered  evenly  over  the 
surface  sufficiently  thick  to  be  well  seen,  and 
when  dry  brushed  into  the  turf  with  a  birch 
broom.  The  making  of  new  lawns,  when  good 
turf  is  procurable,  can  practicably  be  accom- 
plished at  once.  The  work  of  turf  laying  is  best 
completed  this  month.  Fine  soil  should  be 
sprinkled  over  the  newly-laid  turves  and  be  well 
brushed  into  any  crevices  before  the  roller  or 
beater  is  applied.  If  it  is  intended  to  form  the 
new  lawn  from  seeds  they  may  be  sown  early  in 
March,  if  the  weather  is  mild  and  showery,  but 
the  ground  should  be  first  properly  levelled  and 
allowed  to  settle.  Procure  the  best  possible 
grass  seeds  for  the  purpose.  Lawns  can  be  rid 
of  worms  by  applying  one  of  the  many  worm 
killers  on  the  market. 

Paonies. — The  mulch  that  was  placed  around 
these  plants  in  the  autumn  should  be  lightly 
forked  in  when  the  young  growths  appear. 
Herbaceous  Paeonies  are  not  over  particular  in 
the  matter  of  position  or  soil  afforded  them, 
but  being  gross  feeders,  a  rather  moist  position 
is  preferable,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  flowers, 
one  having  a  slight  shade.  Autumn  is  the  best 
time  for  planting  Paeonies,  but  if  necessary  they 
may  be  divided  and  planted  in  the  spring  as 
soon  as  the  new  growths  can  be  seen,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  these  plants  succeed 
best  when  they  are  undisturbed  for  several  years. 
In  planting  they  should  be  placed  not  more 
than  1  or  2  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  apart.  The  Tree 
Pasony  will  succeed  under  similar  conditions  to 
the  herbaceous  varieties,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  more  tender  varieties.  In  their 
case  a  little  protection  should  be  afforded  them 
in  winter,  and  their  propagation  from  cuttings 
or  grafting  is  necessary. 

The  herbaceous  border. — The  practice  of  divid- 
ing plants  with  the  spade,  except  in  the  case 
of  "such  fast-growing  subjects  as  Phloxes,  Helian- 
thus,  Asters,  Achilleas,  &c,  which  require  very 
frequently  to  be  divided  in  order  to  confine 
them  to'  their  quarters,  should  never  be 
adopted.  The  better  plan  is  to  drive  two  forks 
(back  to  back)  into  the  plants,  and  to  pull  them 
into  as  many  parts  as  is  desirable.  In  order 
that  the  border  may  be  well  furnished  during  the 
flowering  season,  it  is  not  desirable  to  disturb 
more  plants  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Give 
a  dressing  of  short  manure  to  the  border,  and 
lightly  fork  it  in. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By   F.   Jordan,   Gardener  to   The   Dowager    Lady 
Nunburnholmk,  Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

General  work. — Work  in  the  hardy  fruit  gar- 
den is  still  of  a  preparatory  character,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  most  important,  as  the  more 
effectively  things  can  be  pushed  forward 
now  the  less  there  will  be  to  do  when 
the  staff  ought  to  be  otherwise  busy. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  frosty  mornings 
to  have  all  trees  that  require  it  mulched  and 
manure  wheeled  on  to  the  borders.  Mulchings 
for  fruit  trees  should  be  composed  of  rich 
manures,  but  at  this  season  it  is  better  to  apply 
it  in  two  or  three  dressings,  as  the  manure 
makes  heavy  soils  cold  and  wet.  Mulches  ap- 
plied to  recently-planted  trees  should  be  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  the  moisture  in  the  soil, 
and  should  preferably  be  of  a  light  nature,  as 
newly-planted  trees  should  become  fruitful  be- 
fore they  are  afforded  rich  manures  of  any  kind. 
The  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  condition  of  the 
roots  should  determine  the  kind  of  manure  that 
is  used,  for  it  is  of  no  use  applying  rich  mulches 
if  the  roots  are  not  in  a  condition  to  receive 
the  manurial  properties.  A  free  dressing  of 
lime  and  wood  ashes  applied  to  soils  that  are 
cold  and  of  a  retentive  nature  is  preferable  to 
mulching  at  this  early  season.  Young  trees  that 
were  planted  against  walls  in  the  autumn  should 
be  pruned  and  tied  without  delay,  as  the  soil 
about  them  will  have  settled  down  by  this  time. 
Opinions  differ  widely  amongst  gardeners  as  to 
the  best  system  of  pruning  newly-planted 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  It  is  better  to  defer 
their  pruning  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible, 
and  to  merely  shorten  any  misplaced  shoots  to 
well-ripened  buds,  or  any  that  detract  from  an 
evenly-balanced  tree.  If  any  further  pruning  or 
spraying  of  fruit  trees  is  necessary,  this  should 
be  completed  at  the  first  opportunity,  as  the 
buds  will  be  bursting  soon,  when  it  will  be  dan- 
gerous to  carry  out  this  work  without  injuring 
them.  Examine  recently-planted  trees  in  the 
orchard,  and  make  secure  all  ties  and  stakes, 
placing  hay  bands  around  the  stems  to  prevent 
them  being  injured  by  the  action  of  the  wind. 
If  hares  or  rabbits  are  troublesome,  protect  the 
stems  with  bunches  of  furze  or  pieces  of  wire 
netting.  Small  birds  are  often  troublesome  at 
this  season,  especially  to  Gooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, and  Plums.  Dust  the  bush  fruits  with 
lime  and  soot  in  the  early  morning,  when  the 
bushes  are  moist,  or  net  them  over,  if  this  can 
be  done.  Plum  trees  should  be  syringed  with 
quassia  extract  or  some  other  distasteful  pre- 
paration. Examine  the  Black  Currant  bushes 
at  short  intervals  for  "big  bud,"  which  must 
be  picked  off  and  burned. 

Vines  should  be  pruned  and  trained  during 
this  month,  for  if  their  pruning  is  deferred  much 
later  the  cut  surfaces  will  bleed  and  much 
energy  of  the  plant  be  lost.  In  training  the 
shoots  allow  plenty  of  room  between  them  in 
order  that  the  sun's  rays  and  air  may  readily 
reach  them.  Last  season  was  a  most  unfavour- 
able one  for  Grapes  in  the  open. 


Pineapples. — Fruiting  plants  of  Queens  that 
were  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  are 
now  developing  their  fruits.  They  should  be 
grown  in  a  night  temperature  of  70°,  with  a 
corresponding  rise  by  day.  While  the  plants 
are  in  blossom  maintain  a  moderately  dry  atmo- 
sphere, and  upon  favourable  occasions  venti- 
late the  house  early  in  the  day,  closing  it  again 
sufficiently  early  in  the  afternoon  to  conserve  the 
solar  heat.  As  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is 
over,  increase  the  amount  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture by  damping  at  suitable  intervals  all  the  avail- 
able surfaces  about  them,  and  when  the  house 
is  closed  for  the  day,  lightly  spray  the  plants 
overhead,  and  damp  the  surface  of  the  bed 
with  tepid  water.  At  this  season  carefully  re- 
move all  suckers  and  "  gills  "  at  an  early  stage 
of  their  growth,  and  keep  the  fruits  erect  by 
the  aid  of  stakes.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  soil  in  an  equably  moist  condition,  but  by 
no  means  wet,  and  when  watering  is  necessary 
use  tepid  water  mixed  with  enough  Peruvian 
guano  to  well  discolour  it.  After  giving  various 
fertilisers  a  trial,  I  have  found  none  other  bet- 
ter than  this  guano. 

Late  vineries. — Houses  devoted  to  late-keep- 
ing Grapes,  such  as  Lady  Downes,  Black  Ali- 
cante, and  Appley  Towers,  that  require  a  long 
season  in  which  to  mature  their  fruit  and  wood, 
should  now  be  closed.  At  the  outset  the  sun's 
warmth  will  be  sufficient  to  start  the  buds  into 
growth.  On  bright  days  damp  the  rods,  the  walls 
of  the  house,  and  the  borders  twice  daily  ;  care- 
fully ventilate  the  houses  to  prevent  excessive 
warmth.  Other  conditions  being  favourable,  the 
early  growth  promoted  by  these  means  will  be 
satisfactory,  and  artificial  warmth  will  not  be 
necessary  until  the  buds  burst.  Owing  to  the 
roots  not  becoming  very  active  until  leaf- 
age has  advanced,  the  borders,  provided  they 
are  now  moist,  will  not  require  watering  until 
that  stage  is  reached.  Young  rods  of  vines  of 
any  description  should  have  their  upper  parts 
bent  down  in  order  to  check  the  flow  of  sap  up- 
wards, and  to  cause  the  buds  to  break  regu- 
larly in  the  lower   parts. 

Late  Black  Hamburgh  house. — The  vines  in 
this  house  receive  a  more  natural  period  of 
resting  and  other  advantages,  as  compared 
with  most  other  varieties  of  Grapes.  In 
cases  where  this  Grape  is  required  very  late 
in  the  season,-  the  vinery  should  be  kept  open 
until  the  buds  begin  to  burst.  Given  subse- 
quent good  treatment,  the  vines  will  have  ample 
time  in  which  to  perfect  their  crops,  and  to 
mature  their  wood. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomber,  Gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 
Strawberries. — The  young  fruits  will,  after  the 
trusses  have  been  thinned,  supported,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  quickly  swell.  The  plants 
should  be  kept  quite  near  to  the  glass  in  a  house 
having  a  night  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°, 
with  a  slight  increase  by  day  ;  with  the  sun's 
warmth  it  may  be  allowed  to  reach  85°  to  90°. 
Our  earliest  plants,  that  are  accommodated 
upon  shelves  in  Pine  houses,  have  their  fruits 
well  advanced.  Syringing  the  foliage  both  dur- 
ing the  mornings  and  early  afternoons  of  fine 
days  accelerates  the  swelling  of  the  fruit,  and 
prevents  attacks  of  red  spider.  Close  attention 
must  be  given  to  watering  the  plants,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  do  this  two  or  three  times  daily 
in  bright  weather.  It  is  also  important  that 
liquid  manure  be  frequently  applied,  or,  less 
often,  a  light  top-dressing  of  some  quickly- 
acting  artificial  fertiliser.  The  temperatures 
should  be  slightly  lowered  by  affording  in- 
creased ventilation  ;  syringing  of  the  plants  and 
the  application  of  manures  must  be  discon- 
tinued directly  the  fruits  commence  to  change 
colour.  Strawberries,  to  acquire  their  full 
flavour,  should  be  perfectly  ripened,  and  when 
gathering   them   this   must   not  be  overlooked. 


THE   APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 


Making  a  start. — Although  a  person  may  be 
very  little  learned  in  the  art  of  beekeeping,  I 
do  not  think  anyone  would  commence  by  keep- 
ing their  bees  in'the  old  straw  skeps,  picturesque 
though  they  may  appear.  A  bar  frame  hive  of 
a  standard  size  and  pattern,  in  order  that  the 
parts  may  be  interchangeable  and  be  easily 
movable,  should  be  chosen.  If  the  prospective 
apiarist  has  a  knowledge  of  carpentering,  it 
will  be  best  to  purchase  a  hive  as  a  pattern, 
and  then  to  make  any  additional  ones  required. 
One  or  two  hives  will  be  sufficient  for  a  start. 
The  hives  should  be  obtained  or  made  at  once 
and  be  fitted  up  ready,  so  that  they  may  be  used 
directly  they  are  required. 

Purchasing  the  bees. — When  April  arrives  a 
skep  of  bees  may  be  purchased  with  advantage, 
for  in  April  there  is  less  chance  of  the  combs 
breaking  down,  because  at  that  early  season 
they  will  contain  very  little  honey.  Much  care 
is  needed  when  purchasing  bees,  as  a  disastrous 
disease  known  as  "  foul  brood  "  is  very  preva- 
lent, and  a  stranger  might  take  advantage  of  an 
ignorant  or  unwary  purchaser.  If  possible,  an 
old  beekeeper  should  be  asked  his  advice  befi  re 
buying  bees.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  such  aid,  for  beekeepers  as  a  body  are 
very  ready  to  assist  beginners.  The  bees  when 
brought  home  should  be  driven  from  their  old 
straw  skep  and  be  hived  in  the  wooden  hive 
already  spoken  of.  Another  method  of  com- 
mencing is  to  purchase  a  swarm  as  early  as 
possible,  approximately  in  May.  Swarms  may 
be  purchased  from  the  bee-appliance  makers  by 
weight,  and  these  traders  will  furnish  a  written 
guarantee  that  the  bees  are  free  from  disease. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS   should    be  sent  to   the   PUB- 
LISHER, 41,    Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  • 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDI  I  OR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  /lowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

Newspapers.—  Coriespondenls  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraph  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News.—  Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  out  readers,  or  of  any  matters:.  Inch  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  MARCH. 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  3— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.      Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Com. 
meet.     Nat.  Amateur  Gard.  Assoc,  meet. 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  5- 

Exhibition  of  Colonial  Fruits  at  Roy.  Hort.  Hall,  West- 
minster (2  days).     Linnean  Soc.  meet. 

SATURDAY,    MARCH  7— 

Soc.  Fran?.  d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet.     German  Gard. 
Soc.  meet. 
MONDAY,   MARCH  9— 

Ann.  Meet.  United  Hort.  Ben.  and  Prov.  Soc. 

TUESDAY,   MARCH  17— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.     British  Gard.  Assoc.  Ex. 
Council  meet. 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  19— Linnean  Soc.  meet. 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  21-German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  25— 

Roy.  Bot.  Soc.  Exh.  at  Regent's  Park. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  31— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.,  and  Exh.  of  Hyacinths 
at  Hort.  Hall. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 407^. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London. —  Wednesday,  February  26  tG  p.m.):  Max.  49°; 
Min.  38°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday,  February  27 
(10  A.M.):  Bar.  297  ;  Temp.  4b"  ;  Weather— 
Fair. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  February  26  iG  p.m.)  :  Max.  49° 
Cornwall;   Min   42°  Scotland  N. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Bulbs,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

MONDAY  and  FRIDAY  - 

Herbaceous  Plants,  Lilies,  Hardy  Bulbs,  &c,  at  12; 
Roses  at  1.30,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  G7  &  GS, 
Cheapside,  E.C. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Hardy  border  Plants  and  Bulbs,  Liliums,  Gladiolus, 
&c.,  at  12:  Roses  and  Fruit  Trees,  at  1.30;  Azaleas, 
Palms,  &c,  at  5;  Japanese  Liliums  in  cases  as  received, 
Miscellaneous  Bulbs  and  Plants,  at  1,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morns,  at  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

FRIDAY  - 

Importations  of  Vanda  ccerulea  and  Burmese  Den- 
drobes,  Orchids  in  flower  and  bud,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C,  at  12.45. 


In  view  of  the  universal  cultiva- 

The  tion    of    Roses   in    English    gar- 

Culture  of      .  .     .       .  °,   .      °      . 

the  Rose,     dens,  and  the  increased  interest 

now  taken  in  Rose  exhibitions, 
it  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  surprise  that  addi- 
tions to  the  literature  of  the  flower  are  made 
at  frequent  intervals.  There  is  a  quality 
in  the  Rose  that  enables  it  to  appeal  to  the 
more  cultured  tastes,  and  for  this  reason, 
perhaps,  the  special  works  setting  forth  the 
best  systems  of  cultivation  are  of  exceptional 
merit,  as  the  contributions  from  the  late  Dean 
Hole,  William  Paul,  Rev.  Foster  Melliar  and 
■others  abundantly  prove. 

Every  new  writer  on  this  flower  finds  it  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  treat  in  a 
•satisfactory  manner  the  question  of  classifica- 


tion. Many  of  the  finest  Roses  have  been 
raised  from  varieties  whose  ancestors  have 
been  so  crossed  and  recrossed  with  each  other 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of 
certaintv  whether  they  should  be  classed  as 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas,  or  Teas. 
Rosarians  still  use  these  definitions,  but  a 
glance  through  the  first  part  of  the  latest 
work*  on  Rose  culture  confirms  us  in  the 
view  that  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when 
one  or  other  of  these  divisions  must  disap- 
pear. Mr.  Pemberton  states  that  the  varie- 
ties constituting  these  three  divisions  have 
been  obtained  from  the  species  Rosa  gallica, 
R.  damascena,  R.  centifolia,  and  R.  indica. 

The  first  Hybrid  Perpetuals  made  their  ap- 
pearance about  the  year  1840,  and  became 
general  favourites  for  fifty  years  afterward-. 
The  tea-scented  Roses  were  introduced  at 
about  the  same  time,  but  they  were  fewer  in 
number  and  less  hardy  and  vigorous  than  the 
H.P.'s;  consequently  they  were  not  so  gener- 
ally cultivated.  The  next  step  was  made  when 
certain  Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  crossed  with 
the  tea-scented  varieties,  this  cross  resulting 
in  the  production  of  what  are  known  as  the 
Hybrid  Teas.  These  are  perhaps  the  most 
valued  Roses  at  the  present  time,  for  some 
of  the  best  qualities  of  both  parents  are  com- 
bined in  many  of  the  better-known  varieties. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Pemberton's 
book  many  of  the  wild  Roses  of  this  and 
other  countries  are  described,  and  they  con- 
stitute a  large  and  at  the  same  time  a  most 
varied  and  interesting  group.  Incidentally, 
we  notice  in  the  first  chapter  an  exhortation 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Rose  is  not  an  exotic, 
but  the  author  in  subsequent  chapters  shows 
that  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Teas  have  been  obtained  entirely  from 
exotic,  that  is  from  foreign,  species!  The 
wild  species  are  but  seldom  seen  in  ordinary- 
gardens,  doubtless  owing  to  their  single 
liowers,  and  to  their  tVx>ming  only  once  in 
the  year,  but  many  of  them  are,  nevertheless, 
worthy  of  general  cultivation.  For  instance, 
Rosa  spinosissima,  the  Burnet  Rose  of  Scot- 
land, R.  alpina,  a  thornless  Rose  and  one  of 
the  earliest  of  all  to  flower,  R.  tnoschata, 
the  Musk  Rose,  R.  macrantha,  R.  multi- 
flora,  R.  rugosa,  the  Ramanas  Rose  of  Japan, 
and  R.  Wichuraiana,  the  trailing  Rose.  From 
some  of  these  species,  and  more  particularly 
from  R.  multiflora  and  R.  Wichuraiana, 
many  of  the  finest,  strong-growing,  ram- 
bling Roses  have  been  obtained,  and  their 
latent  capacities  for  producing  still  more 
beautiful  varieties  of  the  same  type  have 
not  as  yet  been  nearly  exhausted. 

The  earlier  portion  of  the  work  under 
review  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the  Rosarian 
from  the  fact  that  it  shows  how  few  species 
have  so  far  been  employed  by  the  hybridist  for 
raising  distinct  races  of  Roses.  Mr.  Pemberton 
draws  special  attention  to  this  point,  and  sug- 
gests that  crosses  should  be  made  between 
the  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Hybrid  Tea  varie- 
ties and  such  species  as  Rosa  multiflora,  R. 
rugosa  and  R.  Wichuraiana.  He  pictures  the 
possibility  t>f  having  the  darkest  red  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  with  a  habit  like  R.  multiflora, 
and  magnificent  Tea  Roses  produced  on 
bushes  like  R.  rugosa.  Imagine  a  perpetual- 
flowering  Crimson  Rambler  bearing  clusters 
in   the  finest   stage  of   development   of   such 

*  Roses,  their  History,  Development  and  Cultivation,  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberion. 


flowers   as   General   Jacqueminot   or   Horace 
Martin  ! 

The  present  popularity  of  the  Rose  is, 
no  doubt,  largely  due  to  its  apparently 
inexhaustible  capacity  for  variation.  Al- 
ready there  are  Roses  for  almost  every  pur- 
pose for  which  a  flowering  plant  could  possibly 
be  required.  For  example,  there  are  dwarf- 
growing  varieties  for  the  rockwork,  rampant 
climbers  for  covering  arches  and  pergolas, 
others  suitable  for  forming  hedges  and 
screens,  ■  to  trail  down  banks,  to  climb  up 
trees,  to  screen  unsightly  walls  and  buildings, 
or  to  form  beds.  Again,  there  are  others 
which  can  be  grown  as  standards,  weepers, 
or  bushes,  and  they  may  be  planted  with 
other  flowers  in  borders.  Besides  these, 
many  are  valuable  for  forcing  in  greenhouses 
during  the  winter  season  of  the  year. 

Seventy  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a 
single  Rose  which  flowered  more  than  once 
in  the  year,  hence  the  welcome  accorded  the 
advent  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  many  varie- 
ties of  which  afforded  a  second  crop  of 
blooms,  although  the  later  flowers,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  were  produced 
but  sparingly.  At  the  present  time  many 
modern  Roses  flower  almost  continuously 
throughout  the  season.  The  improvement  in 
colour  has  been  equally  great,  nearly  every 
tint,  except  that  of  blue  or  black,  being 
represented. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done,  for  many  of 
the  newer  varieties  lack  hardiness,  while- 
others  are  of  feeble  growth,  or  are  sadly  want- 
ing in  fragrance,  while  too  many  fall  easy 
victims  to  the  Rose  mildew.  Then  again  we 
urgently  need  some  perpetual-flowering  climb- 
ing Roses.  There  is  also  one  class  of  colour 
which  is  but  poorly  represented,  namely,  the 
clear  shades  of  yellow  and  orange.  There  are 
many  varieties  which  are  said  to  have  yellow 
flowers  in  the  Rose  catalogues,  but  they  are 
only  yellow-  in  name,  for  on  the  blooms  open- 
ing they  rapidly  fade  to  almost  a  white. 

The  second,  and  more  practical,  part  of 
Mr.  Pemberton's  work  deals  in  the  following 
order  with  the  soil  and  its  treatment,  with 
manures,  planting,  pruning,  budding,  cut- 
tings, grafting  and  layering,  also  with  rais- 
ing Roses  from  seed,  growing  them  for 
exhibition,  exhibiting  them,  judging  them, 
growing  them  under  glass,  and  finally  with 
Rose  pests. 

When  writing  of  soils,  he  says  :  "  No 
amount  of  good  cultivation,  however,  take 
what  pains  you  may,  can  ever  compensate 
entirely  for  an  adverse  season  and  climatic 
difficulties.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  not 
the  soil  but  the  climate  to  which  success  is 
primarily  owing."  No  doubt  Mr.  Pember- 
ton refers  in  that  passage  more  particularly 
to  growing  Roses  for  exhibition,  and  his  con- 
tention  is  certainly  well  supported  by  experi- 
ence. Other  things  being-  equal,  climate 
must  always  be  the  leading  factor  in  success- 
ful exhibiting.  In  treating  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  soil,  he  says  :  "  Where  a  soil  is 
deficient  in  but  one  of  the  five  essential  in- 
gredients necessary  for  the  plant,  although 
rich  in  the  other  four,  it  may  become  more 
or  less  barren.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  body 
in  minimo  which  rules  the  crop — a  most  im- 
portant principle."  This  statement  is  equally 
true  of  all  other  crops,  and  the  cultivator  who 
fails  to  appreciate  the  fact  is  sure  to  incur 
loss    in    the    application    of    Tianures.      Mr. 
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Pemberton  has  not  written  exclusively  for 
exhibitors,  but  a  great  part  of  his  book 
has  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  Roses 
for  garden  decoration.  In  regard  to 
pruning  climbing  Roses,  he  asks  :  "  But 
what  of  the  old  shoots  which  have  just 
given  us  masses  of  flower?"  In  the  majority 
of  cases  this  growth  has  done  its  work;  it 
will  either  flower  no  more  or  flower  feebly, 
the  new  outgrowth  has  been  sent  up  to  re- 
place it.  Therefore,  the  cultivator  is  advised 
to  cut  out  the  old  shoots  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
ing season  has  passed. 

Mr.  Pemberton's  view  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  Rose  is  much  wider  than  that  set  forth  by 
the  late  Mr.  Foster  Melliar  in  his  Book  of 
the  Rose.  Mr.  Foster  Melliar,  devotee 
though  he  was,  confessed  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  Rose  was  not  a  good  garden  plant,  and 
for  furnishing  a  display  of  flowers  for  garden 
effect  it  could  not  rival  many  other  species  of 
plants.  He  therefore  insisted  on  regarding 
his  garden  as  existing  for  the  Rose  rather 
than  the  Rose  for  the  garden,  content  if, 
amongst  the  numerous  plants  bearing  parti- 
ally-decayed flowers,  as  was  their  wont,  he 
was  lortunate  enough  to  discover  one  perfect 
bloom  !  Mr.  Pemberton's  appreciation  for 
the  Rose  as  a  good  garden  plant,  however, 
finds  considerable  justification  in  the  large 
number  of  perpetual-flowering  Hvbrid  Teas 
that  have  been  raised  since  Mr.  Foster  Mel- 
liar's  book  was  written. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  will  be  found  de- 
scriptions of  about  200  selected  Roses  for 
both  garden  and  exhibition  purposes,  and  we 
need  hardly  say  that,  in  these  selections  as 
well  as  in  the  details  of  cultivation  and 
methods  of  exhibiting  related  in  this  work, 
the  author  speaks  with  the  authority  of  one 
who  has  spent  all  his  life  in  acquiring 
practical  experience  in  the  subjects  upon 
which  he  has  written. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration. — The 
ancient  virk.-  at  Hampton  Court  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration  in  the  supplement  to  the 
present  issue  has  been  seen  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  visitors  to  the  celebrated  gardens, 
but  it  still  retains  its  interest  for  the  general 
public  and  fruit  specialists.  The  appearance  of 
its  huge,  quaintly-shaped  stem  near  the  ground 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  aged,  and  it  is 
generally  assumed  to  be  slightly  in  excess  of 
150  years  of  age.  That  may  be  no  great  age 
for  a  Yew  or  other  forest  tree,  but,  seeing  that 
during  its  life  this  old  vine  must  have  produced 
many  score  thousands  of  bunches  of  fruit,  it  is 
surprising  that  it  should  still  be  alive.  As  a 
matter  of  f->ct,  it  is  now  very  much  more  than 
alive,  for  it  is  exhibiting  renewed  vigour  and 
strength,  so  that  those  who  remember  its  con- 
dition some  20  years  ago  admit  that  it  now  no 
longer  induces  fear  that  its  end  is  near,  but 
that  present  appearances  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  life  of  the  vine  will  be  prolonged  for  a  very 
long  period.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance 
that  the  former  condition  of  the  old  vine  and 
the  unfitness  of  the  habitation  came  under  His 
Majesty's  notice.  The  result  has  been  that 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Mackellar, 
His  Majesty's  gardener,  the  old  vinery  has  been 
removed,  a  new  and  far  more  spacious  and 
lighter  structure  has  been  built,  and  this 
now  shelters  the  vine.  With  the  removal 
of  the  old  house  there  was  also  a  thorough 
clearance  of  the  mass  of  brick  flues  and 
base  walls  that  so  largely  occupied  the  vinery 
floor.       The  space  thus  occupied  has  since  been 


filled  with  good  soil,  some  being  sent  from 
Windsor  Park,  thus  creating,  as  it  were,  an  ex- 
pansive and  new  root  area  for  the  vines.  Under 
the  care  of  the  veteran  custodian,  Mr.  Jack,  the 
vine  has  liberally  responded  to  the  better  con- 
ditions. When  the  late  Mr.  Barron  wrote 
his  famous  book,  Vines  and  Vine  Culture,  m 
18S3,  he  mentioned  that  the  Hampton  Court 
vine  carried  as  many  as  1,700  bunches  in  a 
season.  It  is  no  wonder  that  evidences  .>f  ex- 
haustion followed  such  inconsiderate  cropping. 
If  the  vine  now  carries  only  about  400  bunches 
yearly,  they  at  least  excel  greatly  in  size  those 
of  earlier  years ;  the  berries  are  very  fine,  as 
black  as  Sloes,  and  of  true  Hamburgh  flavour. 
Last  year  many  of  the  bunches  ranged  from 
21b.  to  2^  lb.,  thus  telling  a  very  different  tale 
from  the  poor,  little,  half-pound  bunches  that 
formerly  formed  the  annual  crop.  It  was  a 
wise  step  to  exclude  visitors  from  the  interior 
of  the  house,  and  permit  them  to  view  the  vine 
from  the  glazed  lobby  shown  in  the  inset  in  our 
illustration.  Formerly  visitors  caused  so  much 
dust  that  the  Crapes  became  coated,  and  had 
to  be  washed  before  they  were  distributed  as 
gifts.  The  foliage  also  necessarily  greatly  suf- 
■  fered.  Now  not  only  are  the  Grapes  as  clean 
as  are  those  grown  in  any  private  vinery,  but 
they  are  so  excellent  in  quality  that  they  are 
specially  reserved  for  the  Royal  table.  At  the 
present  time  the  house  is  liberally  ventilated 
and  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  that  the  crop  mav 
hang  late  into  the  autumn.  The  young  wood 
made  last  year  i;  wonderfully  good  and  promis- 
ing. The  old  vine,  in  its  remarkable  resuscita- 
tion, is  an  example  that  should  be  noted  by 
Grape  growers. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— An  exhi- 
bition of  Colonial-grown  fruit  and  vegetables  will 
be  held  at  the  Hall  in  Vincent  Square.  West- 
minster, on  March  5  and  G.  Sir  Somerset  Fkkm  ii, 
K.C.M.G.,  the  newly-appointed  Agent-General  for 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  previously  Postmaster- 
General  for  the  Cape,  will  perform  the  opening 
ceremony,  which  will  take  place  at  12.30  on 
March  5.  Entries  for  many  exhibits  have  been 
received,  and  include  fruits  (Plums,  Pine  Apples, 
&c.)  from  South  Africa,  Apples  from  Nova  Scotia, 
Bitter  Oranges  and  other  citrus  fruits  from 
Cyprus,  and  also  South  African  and  Mediterranean 
preserves,  cheeses,  jellies,  and  honies.  Sir 
Somerset  French  will  show  a  large  collection  of 
paintings  of  Cape  scenery  executed  by  Cape 
artists.  Mr.  C.  Du  F.  Chiappini,  the  Trade  Com- 
missioner for  the  Cape,  will  give  a  lecture  at 
3  p.m.  on  March  5  in  the  lecture  room  at  the  Hall 
on  "  Cape  Colony  and  its  Commercial  Fruit 
Resources."  The  band  of  His  Majesty's  King's 
Colonials  will  be  in  attendance  on  both  days  under 
the  conductorship  of  Captain  Peter  C.  Anderson. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  A.  W.  Sut- 
ton will  deliver  a  lecture  on  "  Tuberous  Sola- 
nums "  before  the  Scientific  Committee  in  the 
Lecture  Room  at  Vincent  Square  at  4  p.m.  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  British  Association.- The  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  for  this  year  will  be  held 
in  Dublin  from  September  15  to  22.  The  presi- 
dent for  the  year  is  Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  F.R.S., 
so  well  known  for  his  investigations  on  plant 
physiology.  Mr.  F.  F.  Blackman,  F.R.S.,  who, 
by  a  curious  coincidence,  has  also  specialised 
in  the  direction  of  plant  physiology,  will  preside 
over  the  botanical  section  of  the  Association.  It 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  strong  gathering  of 
botanists  at  the  meeting. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Pro- 
vident Society.— The  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on 
Monday,  March  9,  at  8  p  m. 


Horticultural  Club.— The  next  house  din- 
ner of  the  Club  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
March  3,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  when  Mr.  C.  E. 
Pearson  will  give  a  lecture,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  on  bird  eggs  and  evolution  of 
protective  colour. 

Linnean  Society. -A  meeting  of  this  society 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  5,  when  the 
papers  will  be  read  by  Prof.  F.  E.  Weiss,  D.Sc, 
F.L.S.,  on  the  "Morphology  of  Stigmaria  in 
comparison  with  recent  Lycopodiaceas,"  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Patience  on  "  Trichoniscoides 
albides  and  T.  Sarsi." 

Continental  Railways  and  Horticul- 
ture.— A  circular  letter  has  been  addressed  to 
persons  interested  in  horticulture  to  the  effect  that 
a  certain  number  of  railway  vans  are  in  course  of 
construction  which  will  be  heated  during  cold 
weather,  to  enable  flowers  and  living  plants  to  be 
safely  transported  over  the  European  railway 
system.  They  will  be  used  over  the  international 
routes  as  defined  by  the  Berne  agreement  in  188G. 

V 
Flower  Shows  in  America.— The  special 
prizes  to  be  given  at  the  National  Flower  Show 
to  be  held  at  Chicago  in  November  next  already 
amount  to  over  $2,000  in  value.  American 
growers  are  actively  preparing  for  the  show  of 
the  National  Rose  Society,  to  be  held  in  the 
same  city  next  month,  and  the  year  1908  pro- 
mises to  be  a  notable  one  in  American  horti- 
culture generally. 

American     Species    of    Crat/egus.  — We 

have  received  a  monograph  of  the  Cratsgia  in 
Southern  Michigan  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Sargent.  It  gives  detailed  descriptions  of  no 
fewer  than  55  species,  and  the  author  observes 
that  "  it  seems  probable  that  there  are  still  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  a  large  number 
of  unnamed  species."  When  we  remember  that 
all  these  come  from  a  portion  of  one  State, 
and  that  among  them  only  three  names  familiar 
to  cultivators  occur,  namely,  punctata,  mollis, 
and  tomentosa,  it  is  evident  that  Michigan  is 
extraordinarily  rich  in  Crataegus  not  known  in 
gardens.  Whilst  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case, 
one  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether  American 
botanists  are  not  splitting  up  their  material 
rather  finely — in  other  words,  creating  seve- 
ral species  where  one  would  serve.  For 
our  part,  we  suspect  they  are  doing  what 
British  botanists  have  done  with  our  native 
Rubi.  The  latter  have  founded  species  on  such 
trivial  characters  or  combinations  of  characters 
that  the  study  of  Brambles  on  their  lines  is 
hopeless  for  students  of  ordinary  opportunities. 
They  have  brought  matters  to  such  a  pass  that 
there  are,  perhaps,  three  people  in  the  country 
who  can  profess  to  know  Rubi  thoroughly. 
Some  will  regret  this  tendency  on  the  ground 
that,  being  so  difficult  of  practical  application, 
it  makes  descriptive  botany  impossible  to  the 
ordinary  man  and  tends  to  divorce  the  science 
from  horticulture.  Professor  Sargent's  descrip- 
tions are  evidently  made  with  exceeding  care 
and  minuteness,  and  characterised  by  that 
thoroughness  which  marks  all  his  work.  From 
two-thirds  to  a  page  is  devoted  to  a  technical 
but  plain  description  of  each  species.  A  con- 
spectus of  the  species  in  each  group,  giving 
their  differentiating  points,  precedes  the  specific 
descriptions.  But  we  note  these  points  are 
often  of  inferior  importance,  and  confirm  the 
doubts  expressed  above.  For  instance,  in  the 
group  Tenuifoliae,  the  only  difference  mentioned 
(and  from  its  place  in  the  conspectus  we  pre- 
sume it  is  the  chief  difference)  between  C. 
glaucophylla  and  C.  otiosa  is  that  the  leaves 
of  the  former  are  "  deeply  lobed,"  the  latter 
"  slightly  lobed."  This  seems  hardly  a  character 
of  sufficient  importance  to  confer  specific  rank. 
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Franco-British  Exhibition.— We  under 
stand  that  the  French  government  proposes  to  set 
aside  the  sum  of  795,000  francs  (£31,800)  to  enable 
the  State  industries  to  be  represented  at  the  forth- 
coming exhibition  in  London.  The  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  with  the  aid  of  100,000  francs,  will 
provide  for  the  suitable  display  of  exhibits  con- 
nected with  French  agriculture  and  horticulture 

School  of  Forestry  in  the  Forest  of 

Dean.— The  School  of  Forestry  which  has  been 
established  by  the  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  is  reported  to  have 
made  satisfactory  progress.  There  are  now  14 
men  at  the  school,  of  whom  six  came  from  private 
estates  and  eight  were  Crown  labourers  in  Dean 
Forest.  Up  to  the  present  13  men  have  passed 
through  the  school,  and  of  these  three  have 
obtained  situaiions  as  assistant-woodmen  in  the 
Royal  forests,  one  as  assistant  pole  inspector  in 
the  Post  Office,  and  two  as  head'  woodmen  on 
private  estates  Sir  E.  Stafford  Howard,  in  his 
Report  for  1906-7,  observes  that  there  appears  to 
be  a  satisfactory  demand  for  the  education  given, 
though  the  school  is  still  unknown  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  The  applications  received  for 
trained  men  show  that  there  is  a  demand  for  the 
services  of  qualified  woodmen.  Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  February,  1908. 

Marriage.  — The  marriage  of  Mr  W.  T. 
Lawrence,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  took  place  on.  Monday  last,  the 
24th  inst.  The  wedding  ceremony  was  a  floral 
one.  The  bride  wore  a  large  cluster  of  Eng- 
lish-grown Orange  Blossoms,  and  had  a  tiara- 
shaped  wreath  of  the  same  flowers  on  her  head. 
The  bridesmaids  carried  posies  made  of  Zonal 
Pelargonium  flowers,  relieved  with  sprays  of 
Erica  persoluta  alba  and  foliage  of  Pelargo- 
nium quercifolium. 


COLONIAL     NOTE. 


PARA  RUBBER  IN  CEYLON. 
An  interesting  account  is  given  in  an  article 
that  has  recently  appeared  in  the  Tropical  Agri- 
culturist of  the  way  in  which  the  Para  Rubber 
plant  was  introduced  into  cultivation  in  Ceylon. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Wickham,  who  was  engaged  in  plant- 
ing  in  tropical  America,  was  commissioned  by 
the  Government  of  India,  acting  on  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker's  suggestion,  to  procure  the  seeds  of  the 
tree,  in  order  that  it  might  be  tried  in  our 
Eastern  possessions.  Mr.  Wickham  owed  it  to 
a  fortunate  (for  him)  accident  that  he  was  able 
to  bring  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed  home  in 
the  year  1876.  The  Inman  Line  commenced  o 
run  a  steamship   in   connection  between  Liver- 


ably  to  the  difficulties.  The  seeds  had  to  be 
conveyed  in  canoes  to  the  ship  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tapajos.  The  crates  were  slung  up  in  the 
fore  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  started  on  the  home- 
ward journey.  Owing  to  the  good  offices  of  a  friend 
at  court,  the  risk  of  delay  raised  on  the  part  of 
the  Portuguese  authorities  was  successfully  obvi- 
ated, and  the  seeds  arrived  at  Kew  in  June,  1876. 
The  work  of  planting  was  immediately  com- 
menced, and  shortly  afterwards  a  crop  of  70,000 
young  Hevea  plants  was  to  be  seen  in  the  glass- 
houses. The  first  locality  decided  on  for  the 
destination  of  the  seedlings  was  Tenasserim,  in 
Southern  Burma,  but,  owing  to  adverse  circum- 
stances, it  was  finally  decided  that  they  should 
be  forwarded  to  Ceylon.  The  young  Hevea 
plants     were     therefore     carefully     packed     in 


GREYIA    SUTHERLANDII. 

This  singular  plant  forms  a  small  tree,  and 
is  a  native  of  Natal,  from  which  Colony  it  was 
introduced  to  our  gardens  about  the  year  1859. 
The  name  of  the  genus  Greyia  was  given  in 
honour  of  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  Governor- 
General  of  the  Cape  Colony  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  and  the  specific  name  is  after  that 
of  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Sutherland,  who  found  it 
growing  at  much-exposed  headlands  2,000  to 
0,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Greyia  is  now  re- 
garded as  a  member  of  the  Nat.  Ord. 
Sapindaces.  The  leaves  are  clustered  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  cordate, 
orbicular-ovate,  fleshy,  glabrous,  bright  green 
and  notched  at  the  margins.  The  flowers 
are  drooping,  scarlet  in  colour,  each  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  inflorescence, 
which  in  greenhouses  in  this  country  occupy 
about  two  months  in  developing,  form  dense 
terminal  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Remarkable  cup-like  discs  intervene  between 
the  petals  and  the  stamens,  and  along  the  edges 
of  which  are  ranged  a  number  of  stalked  glands, 
the  rudiments,  probably,  of  abortive  stamens. 
The  species  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe 
with  the  late  Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin.  It  has 
recently  flowered  in  Sir  E.  G.  Loder's  gardens 
at  Leonardslee,  Sussex,  and  the  gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Cook,  has  obligingly  sent  us  an  inflorescence, 
with   the   following   information  : — 

"  The  specimen  forwarded  has  been  grown 
in  a  well-ventilated  greenhouse  having  an  atmo- 
spheric iemperature  of  50°  to  60°,  and  in  full 
exposure  to  the  sun.  During  the  winter  months 
the  house  is  kept  rather  dry,  as  at  this  period  the 
plants  are  in  a  condition  of  rest.  A  suitable  root- 
ing medium  consists  of  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
leaf-soil,  *ith  a  fiee  admixture  of  silver  sand. 
The  foliage  is  benefited  by  frequent  sprayings  of 
water  during  the  summer  months.  The  plant 
is  not  susceptible  to  attacks  either  by  insects 
or  disease.  Propagation  may  be  readily  effected 
bv   cuttinss." 
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FlG.    54. — GREYIA    SUTHEKLANDII  :     FLOWERS    SCARLET. 


pool  and  the  Hugon.  The  first  vessel  which 
sailed  after  reaching  the  Upper  Amazon  met 
with  trouble,  and  was  left  on  the  captain's  hands, 
with  no  cargo  for  her  return  journey  to  Liver- 
pool. Mr.  Wickham  therein  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  wrote  at  once  to  charter  the  ship  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  directed 
the  captain  to  be  at  the  juncture  of  the  Tapajos 
and  the  Amazon  rivers  at  an  appointed  time. 
Meanwhile  he  set  to  work  in  the  forest,  with 
what  help  he  could  procure,  to  collect  the  seeds. 
These  were  packed,  after  drying,  in  openwork 
baskets  made  by  the  native  women.  The  task  of 
drying  the  oily  seeds  and  afterwards  keeping 
them  properly  ventilated  required  much  care, 
and  the  limited  time  available  added  consider- 


Wardian  cases  and  placed  on  board  British 
India  liners.  There  was  considerable  difficulty 
at  first  to  persuade  the  planters  that  the  Para 
Rubber  trees  did  not  require  a  swampy  situa- 
tion, as  it  was  generally  understood  that  the 
plants  naturally  inhabited  such  localities.  This 
seems  probably  to  have  been  due  to  the  hasty 
inference  drawn  by  an  "  explorer  "  from  a  fesv 
weeks'  experience  on  the  Amazon,  who  had  seen 
a  few  plants  growing  in  the  river  swamps.  The 
real  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  trees  occurring  in 
the  wet  lands  have  strayed  from  the  main 
Hevea  forests,  which  occupy  the  higher  dry  land 
behind.  Much  time  was  consequently  lost  in  the 
first  instance.  The  report  of  the  man  who  really 
knew  the  forest  seems  not  to  have  reached  the 
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planters,  but  to  have  been  overshadowed  by 
erroneous  information  from  other  quarters.  It 
is  gratifying  to  remember  the  important  part 
played  by  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  the  in- 
troduction of  this  source  of  wealth  in  our 
Eastern  possessions,  but  it  should  also  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 
great  services  which  Kew  has  rendered  to  the 
Empire. 


stated  that  in  Cape  Colony  it  is  known  as  the 
Wild  Dagga,  and  in  Turkey  as  the  Minaret 
Flower,  an  appropriate  name.  The  following  in- 
teresting statement  by  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  is  also 
quoted  :  "  The  Kaffir  name,  '  umfincafincane,'  is 
taken  from  the  sugar-birds  sipping  the  sweets 
from  the  bottom  of  its  long,  trumpet-shaped 
corollas.  Before  the  mouth  of  the  corolla  open-, 
which  it  does  when  the  stamens  are  mature,  the 


Fig.  is. — leonotis  leonurus:   flowers  orange-scarlet. 
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LEONOTIS    LEONURUS. 

This  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens. 
Its  popular  name  is  the  Lion's  Tail  plant. 
At  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  within  recent  years  Messrs. 
Veitch  have  frequently  exhibited  the  plant 
as  a  winter-flowering  greenhouse  subject. 
In   Wood's   Natal  Plants,   Vol.   I.,   p.   53,   it   is 


Leonotis  Leonurus  is  a  soft-wooded  plant  4 
to  6  feet  high,  with  erect  quadrangular  stems, 
rounded  at  the  angles,  and  furnished  with  oppo- 
site, oblong,  narrow  leaves  with  clusters  of 
smaller  ones  in  the  axils.  The  leaves  taper  at 
the  base  to  a  short  petiole,  and  have  a  few  blunt 
teeth  towards  their  apices  ;  the  surface  is  finely 
pubescent  above,  and  densely  so  beneath. 

The  flowers,  produced  in  dense  whorls  in  the 
axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves  ;  they  are  tubular, 
covered  with  short  hairs  on  the  outside,  of  a 
rich,  bright  orange-scarlet,  and  very  showy.  A 
succession  of  whorls  is  produced,  so  that  if  the 
dead  blooms  are  picked  off  the  plants  remain 
in  a  decorative  condition  for  a  considerable 
period  ;  moreover,  the  whorls  of  empty  calices 
win  h  remain  in  no  way  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  the  plant. 

It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  can  be  readily  in- 
creased by  cuttings  inserted  in  summer  after  the 
plants  have  been  placed  out-of-doors  to  ripen 
their  shoots.  The  young  plants  should  be 
stopped  when  about  a  foot  high,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  branches  on  which 
the  flowers  are  borne.  They  should  be  grown 
out-of-doors  during  summer,  and  when  taken 
inside  should  be  given  a  position  where  they  may 
obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  sunlight.  H. 
Sfo  mi  r. 


nectar  is  intensely  bitter,  but  at  the  moment  of 
opening  the  sweetness  is  developed.  This  means 
that  nature  does  not  wish  insect  marauders 
who  cannot  carry  the  pollen  where  it  is  re- 
quired to  come  and  rob  the  nectary.'' 

A  decoction  of  the  plant  is  used  as  a  medicine 
by  the  natives  of  Natal,  and  the  Hottentots 
smoke  the  leaves  like  tobacco. 


CULTURAL     MEMORANDA. 


GLORIOSA  SUPERBA. 
The  bulbs  of  these  plants  should  at  this 
season  of  the  year  be  carefully  shaken  out  of 
their  old  pots,  and  after  being  repotted  be 
started  into  growth  in  a  stove  temperature. 
Gloriosas  require  an  abundance  of  heat  and 
moisture  during  their  growing  period,  and  for 
a  rooting  medium  should  be  given  a  mixture  of 
fibrous  peat,  a  little  loam,  a  small  quantity  of 
charcoal,  and  plenty  of  coarse  sand.  The  pots 
should  be  furnished  with  abundant  drainage 
material,  and  should  be  tHoroughly  dry,  clean, 
and  -weet  before  being  used  for  the  reception 
of  the  bulbs.  At  the  end  of  the  season  moisture 
should  be  gradually  reduced,  and  they  should 
be  kept  during  the  winter  in  a  resting  condition 
in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth.  These  plants 
have  a  very  pleasing  appearance  when  well 
grown,  and  are  effective  objects  when  trained 
to  wires  placed  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the 
roof  of  the  stove  or  a  less  warm  structure. 

GARDENIAS. 

To  maintain  a  healthy  stock  of  these  useful, 
sweet-scented,   evergreen   shrubs,   a   fresh   batch 
of  plants  should  be  raised  annually  by  insert- 
ing cuttings  of  moderately  firm  wood  either  in 
October  or  at  the  present  time.     The  shoots  for 
the  purpose  should  be  inserted  around  the  sides 
of  small  pots  filled  with  a  sweet,  gritty  mixture 
and    placed   in   a  warm   propagating    pit.     The 
cuttings  soon  form  roots,  when  they  should  be 
transferred     singly     to     small     pots,     using     a 
peaty   soil  that  contains    plenty    of    sand.     If 
these    young    plants   be    grown    on    in    a    warm 
house    and    syringed    frequently    during    bright 
weather    they  will  grow  freely  and   form  very 
serviceable    flowering   plants   during  their   first 
year.     I   usually  stop  the  young  growths  about 
twice  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  to  induce 
the  formation  of  flowering  wood  and  a  sturdy, 
robust    habit    of    growth.     Two-year-old    plants 
are    very     useful     subjects     for    dwelling-room 
decoration,    but   just   before   they   expand    their 
flowers   they   are   placed   in    a    slightly    cooler 
atmosphere.      Although    most   gardeners   afford 
their    Gardenias    a    light    fibrous    loam,    I    find 
they  prefer  a  rooting  medium  of  rough  peat  and 
a  small  quantity  of  loam  with  a  good  sprinkling 
of  -and.    II.  Mariham,  Wrotham  Park  Gardens. 
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HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


( The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

The    Proposed   Vegetable    Exhibition. — 

Mr.  Beckett  may  rest  assured  we  shall  obtain 
nil  that  is  good  in  Potatos  without  the  aid  of 
the  National  Potato  Society.  Leading  seedsmen 
will  not  miss  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a 
really  valuable  variety  for  the  masses  as  a  food 
product.  There  is  no  fear  but  that  each  seeds- 
man will  strive  to  introduce  varieties  suitable 
for  his  own  neighbourhood,  but  is  it  not 
mere  supposition  that  one  Potato  is  not  suitable 
for  any  but  one  particular  neighbourhood?  Was 
not  that  most  popular  of  all  varieties  of  Potato, 
Magnum  Bonum,  popular  in  all  counties,  and 
is  it  not  also  true  of  Up-to-Date  at  the  present 
time,  as  well  as  of  Windsor  Castle  and  many 
other  sorts?  I  am  not  sure  that  Potatos 
deteriorate  so  fast  as  to  need  a  Potato 
society  to  replenish  varieties.  Experience  may 
teach  you  that  even  one  variety  for  use  from 
September  until  the  following  June  is  sufficient 
for  your  own  requirements,  even  if  they  are 
extensive,  but  for  the  sake  of  comparison  you 
may  be  induced  to  plant  a  couple  perhaps. 
From  an  exhibitor's  point  of  view,  three  dozen 
sorts  may  be  necessary,  or  perhaps  interesting, 
but  this  is  not  the  point  at  issue.  Mr.  Beckett 
knows  well  how  difficult  it  is  to  say  when  a 
certain  Leek,  Onion,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Cucumber,  Carrot,  &c,  bears  the  correct  name 
it  should  have ;  there  is  such  an  infinitesimal 
difference  in  the  various  specimens  that  he  him- 
self would  hesitate  to  say  they  were  wrongly 
named  ^varieties  of  vegetables  leave  such 
a  nanow  margin  for  emphasis  that  the 
most  clever  expert  might  be  doing  an  injury  to 
a  certain  exhibitor  were  he  to  disqualify.  Re- 
ferring to  the  remarks  of  A.  D.  on  p.  61, 
does  A.  D.  really  think  if  such  an  exhibition 
as  he  would  like  to  see  were  provided  in  London 
that  those  people  who  such  shows  are  intended 
to  educate  would  take  the  smallest  trouble  to 
visit  them?  A.  D  cannot  make  such  an  exhibi- 
tion sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  the  ordinary 
person  to  step  even  a  little  out  of  his  way 
to  see  it.  You  have  only  to  remember  such  a 
show  as  that  held  in  Vincent  Hall  but  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  the  paucity  of  visitors. 
Again,  look  back  a  little  further  to  the  Chiswick 
display,  and  note  if  any  but  vegetable  enthu- 
siasts attended  either  display.  Even  in  London, 
where  A.  D.  would  have  us  believe  so  little  is 
done,  I  know  that  every  new  variety  of  vege- 
table, good  or  bad,  is  to  be  seen  as  it  is  intro- 
duced at  the  K.H.S.  Hall,  and  yet  how  little 
noted  they  are  by  the  casual  visitor.  Of  course, 
there  is  some  difference  between  the  exhibition 
specimen  and  that  which  is  employed  as  food, 
even  in  t  ,'ardens  of  the  prominent  exhibitors. 
The  ordinary  person  cannot  obtain  exhibit!  in 
standard  produce  for  his  daily  consumption. 
Neither  Mr.  Beckett  nor  A.  D.  need  lament  the 
chance  of  the  public  being  unaware  of 
what  is  being  provided  for  them  in  the  vege- 
table world  as  long  as  we  have  such  enthusiastic 
seedsmen  as  at  present.     Onlooker. 

Pointing  Exhibition  Vegetables. — A.  D. 

says  (p.  91)  :  "  Point  judging  can  be  applied 
only  to  collections  in  which  the  number  of 
dishes  range  from  six  upwards."  Why,  I  ask, 
cannot  pointing  be  done  in  a  collection  of  four 
or  five  dishes?  I  have  many  times  noted  how 
close  in  point  of  merit  collections  of  four  dishes 
in  cottagers'  classes  have  often  been,  and  from 
the  comparison  method  how  difficult  it  was  to 
separate  two  and  sometimes  three  of  the  com- 
petitors. The  kinds  of  vegetables  are  not  always 
the  same  in  all  the  competing  exhibits,  some 
omitting  even  Potatos,  yet  staging  excellent 
other  dishes.  Surely  pointing  under  such  con- 
ditions is  possible.  I  consider  equality  of  kinds 
with  a  maximum  of  seven  points  is  not  the  right 
method  of  judging  a  collection  of  vegetables. 
The  principle  should  be  those  kinds  that  are 
generally  more  difficult  to  produce  should  have 
the  preference  over  those  less  difficult.  Few 
exhibitors  will  place  Runner  Beans  on  the  same 
standard  of  points  as  Carrots.  Yet  some  iudges 
do  this.  While  generally  agreeing  with  the 
scheme  of  points  allowed  by  A.  D.  for  a  collec- 
tion of  twelve  dishes,  I  do  not  think  Potatos 
can   be   easily   grown   under   all   conditions.     If 


the  soil  is  unsuitable  the  tubers  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  such  a  satisfactory  state  as  where  it  is 
fitted  better  for  their  growth  in  shapely  tuber 
formation,  free  from  excrescences  and  irregulari- 
ties in  shape.  Again,  I  think  Cauliflowers 
should  have  a  higher  range  of  points  given  them 
than  Runner  Beans.  Marrows,  I  think,  are  only 
entitled  to  four  points  on  the  score  of  easy 
production.  I  agree  that  Cucumbers  are  not 
deserving  of  the  maximum  number  of  points, 
even  allowing  a  little  on  the  score  of  difficulty 
of  production.  This  latter  consideration  is  out- 
weighed by  their  small  edible  value  as  a  vege- 
table. I  would  place  the  twelve  vegetables  thus  : 
Celery,  Leeks,  Onions,  and  Carrots,  seven 
points ;  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Potatos,  and  Toma- 
tos,  six  points;  Runner  Beans  and  Cucumbers, 
five  points ;  Beet  and  Marrows,  four  points.  E. 
Molyneux. 

Judging  Vegetables  by  Points.— I  vould 
remind  Hortus  that  there  is  no  value  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  pointing,  and  D.  says,  p.  30,  "  It 
does  not  matter  also  whether  vegetab.es  in  col- 
lections are  judged  by  points  or  without  points." 
One  often  sees  the  maximum  number  of  points 
given  to  certain  dishes;  is  this  wise?  For  one 
often  sees  better  dishes  than  those  that  have  been 
already  awarded  the  maximum  number  of  points 
similarly  awarded,  and  it  is  perplexing  to  Hortus 
and  other  experienced  growers  to  know  what  is 
the  best  quality  and  highest  standard  of  any 
kind  of  vegetable.  D.  says,  "  When  show  com- 
mittees require  that  collections  be  judged  by 
points  and  fix  the  scale  of  points  for  each  dish 
or  kind,  the  judges  have  tc  do  as  instructed,  and 
when  such  is  the  case  the  points  are  published 
on  the  respective  collections."  This  is  not  al- 
ways the  case,  and,  for  instance,  I  may  mention 
the  Edinburgh  International  Collections  of 
Vegetables  (1905),  which,  according  to  the 
schedule,  were  to  be  judged  by  points,  but  these 
points  were  not  published,  and  a  large  amount 
of  interest  was  lost  by  their  omission.  Referring 
to  the  quality  of  the  various  kinds,  p.  91,  when 
six  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables  are  staged,  ex- 
perienced judges  should  use  their  discretion  as 
to  whether  a  brace  of  Marrows  exhibited,  say, 
in  May,  should  not  receive  the  same  number  of 
points  as  Tomatos,  and,  again,  if  the  Marrows 
were  staged  in  the  place  of  the  Tomatos  in  Julv, 
to  award  them  th?  rraximum  number  of  points.  As 
A.  D.  suggests,  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ments.    Quercus. 

Leaf  Curl  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine. 
— I  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  W.  Fyfe's  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  pp.  100  and  101.  I  have 
grown  Peaches  and  Nectarines  extensively  on 
open  walls  in  an  adjoining  county  (Wiltshire) 
to  that  in  which  Lockinge  Gardens  are  situated, 
and  although  I  have  been  troubled  with  curled 
or  blistered  leaves  more  or  less  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  I  have  never  sus- 
tained any  loss  either  in  the  vitality  or  vigour 
of  the  trees  or  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
crop.  I  suppose  the  climatic  conditions  gener- 
ally in  Wiltshire  are  more  favourable  for  the 
culture  of  Peaches  out-of-doors  than  those  pre- 
vailing in  Berkshire.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  be- 
gan to  curl  in  the  slightest  degree  I  examined  the 
trees  daily  and  picked  off  all  affected  leaves  and 
burnt  them.  I  never  allowed  the  foliage  to  be- 
come badly  injured  before  taking  this  action, 
with  the  result  that  the  trees  in  a  short  time 
showed  no  evidence  whatever  of  having  been 
affected  with  curled  or  blistered  leaves.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  blistering  of  the 
leaves  is  caused  by  a  spell  of  cold  following  a 
short  period  of  warm,  genial  weather.  This 
causes  the  growth  to  be  checked,  and  deformity  is 
the  result.  The  only  remedy  that  I  know  is  the 
hand-picking  recommended  above.  Only  the 
worst  leaves  should  be  first  pinched  off  trees 
that  have  been  allowed  to  become  badly  affected, 
removing  the  remainder  as  soon  as  a  favourable 
change  in  the  weather  induces  fresh,  healthy 
foliage  to  push  forth.  If  aphides  are  allowed 
to  effect  a  lodgement  on  the  young  leaves  of 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  the  spring,  either 
under  glass  or  on  the  open  walls,  thev  will  soon 
cause  the  fo'iage  to  curl.  Fumigations  of 
tobacco  paper  or  XL-All  vaporising  compound 
in  the  evening  will  rid  the  trees  under  glass  of 
the  aphis  ;  the  trees  should  be  syringed  the  fol- 
lowing morning  with  clean  water.  Trees  grow- 
ing against  open  walls  should  be  syringed  with 


a  solution  of  tobacco  juice  used  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  quart  to  four  gallons  of  water,  this 
being  applied  after  the  sun  has  left  the  trees 
in  the  afternoon.  One  application  will  prove 
sufficient  'for  the  year,  as  it  not  only  destroys 
the  insects  then  on  the  leaves,  but  also  renders 
them  distasteful  to  future  attacks.  H.  W .  Ward. 

1  read  with  interest  Mr.  Fyfe's  letter, 

p.  101,  with  reference  to  the  Peach  blister.  I 
also  have  tried  many  remedies,  but  have  found 
no  effectual  cure  for  the  disease.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  blister  is  caused  by  very  cold 
winds,  which  chill  the  leaf  in  its  young  stage, 
and  I  think  this  is  proved  by  Mr.  F'yfe's  state- 
ment that  after  erecting  the  Peach  case  over  the 
same  trees  they  were  not  attacked  with  the 
malady.  There  is  a  Peach  wall  under  my  care 
here  with  a  good  wide  border  and  upon  part  of 
this  border  I  planted  last  year  Early  Peas,  and 
the  Peach  trees  opposite  the  rows  of  Peas  did 
not  have  a  leaf  injured  by  blister,  but  higher 
up  the  border  one  tree  was  practically  killed 
and  the  others  badly  injured.  The  part  of  the 
wall  at  the  particular  end  where  the  trees  were 
not  affected  is  much  higher  and  so  it  affords  a 
better  shelter.     A.   Gooding. 

A  Sussex  Waste. -Living,  as  I  do,   on   the 

borders  of  the  Ashdown  Forest,  and  taking  the 
keenest  interest  in  all  that  appertains  to  fores- 
try, it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  Mr.  Simpson's 
article  on  this  subject  without  an  expression  of 
regret  that  the  writer  should  have  put  such  a  mis- 
leading picture  before  your  readers.  The  article 
is  typical  of  much  that  is  written,  with  eve'ry 
good  intention  no  doubt,  but  is  calculated  to 
create  a  vast  amount  of  misunderstanding  and  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  a  cause  which  many 
of  us  have  at  heart.  From  a  forestry,  and  also  ' 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  we  should  like 
to  see  much  of  the  so-called  "  waste  land " 
planted,  but  having  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
commoners  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  enclos- 
ing any  piece  of  common  land  since  the  passing 
of  the  Law  of  Commons  Amendment  Act,  1893, 
it  is  idle  to  talk  of  planting  up  the  open  spaces 
to  which  he  refers.  It  is  impossible  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  letter  to  deal  with  the 
complicated  question  of  commons  and  com- 
monable lands,  or  with  the  recent  Acts 
of  which  Mr.  Simpson  is  apparently  entirely 
ignorant.  And  it  is  useless  for  me  to  argue  the 
question  of  the  fertility  of  the  land  when  he 
is  under  the  impression  that  it  is  clay,  whereas  it 
is  practically  all  sand,  and  is  known  geologically 
as  Ashdown  sand.  It  is  not  "  good  land  that 
has  been  allowed  to  become  waste  "  ;  it  does  not 
belong  "  to  anybody  "  ;  it  is  not  "  mostly  first- 
class  agricultural  land  "  ;  and  what  the  writer 
has  been  told  about  the  "  local  laws "  is  not 
a  fact,  and  if  it  were  it  would  be  impossible 
to  preserve  the  trees  without  fencing,  and  so 
excluding  the  commoners  who  need  the  land  for 
grazing  nurposes  and  for  cutting  litter.  Leslie  S. 
Wood,  East  Grinstead. 

Winter  Parsley.— In  the  issue  for  February 
22,  P.  P.  Ti.  wrote  regarding  a  continued  supply 
of  Parsley  during  winter  months.  At  the  latter 
end  of  July  or  early  in  August  I  prepare,  say, 
50  6-inch  pots,  using  for  the  potting  compost 
good  loam,  cow  manure  (passed  through  a  \- 
inch  sieve],  a  little  leaf-soil,  a  sprinkling  of 
bone  meal,  and  a  quantity  of  old  mortar  rubble. 
I  fill  the  pots  fairly  full  with  the  compost, 
and  after  making  the  soil  firm,  sow  a  pinch 
of  seed  in  each  pot.  The  pots  are  placed  on  an 
ash  bottom  in  a  cold  frame.  When  the  seed 
has  germinated  I  thin  out  the  seedlings  to  four 
plants  in  each  pot.  I  keep  them  in  the  cold 
frame,  but  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  heavy 
rains  are  not  expected  the  lights  are  removed 
entirely.  The  pots  are  plunged  in  ashes  up  to 
their  rims,  and  when  the  plants  have  made  some 
good  foliage  and  the  pots  are  fairly  filled  with 
roots  they  are  given  applications  of  liquid 
manure  about  once  each  week,  also  a  good 
sprinkling  of  soot  occasionally.  If  the  plants 
are  kept  in  the  frame,  and  the  lights  be  covered 
with  mats  in  frosty  weather,  a  good  supply  of 
Parsley  can  be  thus  maintained.  If  the  supply 
runs  short  a  few  pots  can  be  put  in  an  early 
vinery  or  Peach-house,  and  the  nlants  will 
soon  respond  to  a  little  forcing.  This  method 
served  me  well  three  years  ago,  when  frosts 
and  fogs  destroyed  all  outside  Parsley.  H.  P.. 
Kent. 
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Sick  Pay  for  Gardeners. — The  question  of 
the  liability  of  the  employer  to  pay  wages 
and  provide  medical  attendance  for  the 
employe  when  sick  is  frequently  discussed 
in  the  Press.  Most  industries  now  have  their 
union  which,  among  other  advantages,  makes 
provision  for  the  sickness  of  its  members.  Gar- 
deners, however,  have  not  yet  got  so  far  as  to 
form  any  combination  for  this  purpose,  and  al- 
though many  join  working  men's  clubs  or  bene- 
fit societies  that  provide  help  during  sickness, 
a  great  many,  particularly  the  young  men, 
rather  than  pay  a  small  subscription  prefer  to 
risk  it,  feeling  that  they  will  not  need  such  help, 
and  that  they  have  a  better  use  for  their  small 
earnings.  Consequently,  when  they  fall  sick, 
they  have  to  depend  upon  charity  in  some  form 
or,  failing  that,  they  have  a  bad  time.  In  Ger- 
many, there  is  a  universal  system  of  sick  pay 
for  workmen  which  has  been  in  practice  for 
some  years,  and  although  it  is  not  perfect,  it  is 
at  any  rate  something  certain  as  a  standby.  The 
gardener,  whether  he  be  employed  in  a  nursery, 
a  private  garden,  or  a  Government  establish- 
ment, must  put  by  a  certain  sum  monthly  into 
a  kind  of  Government  insurance  fund.  This 
averages  about  4|d.  per  week,  and  is  generally 
deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  employe 
monthly.  Should  he  fall  sick,  from  whatever 
cause,  whether  due  to  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
ment or  not,  he  is  entitled  to  medical  attend- 
ance, and  a  daily  allowance  equal  to  his 
monthly  subscription.  There  is  a  separate  scale 
of  charges  for  head  gardeners,  foremen  and  the 
like,  who  subscribe  about  3s.  per  month  and 
receive  that  amount  per  day  while  sick. 
This  arrangement  is  not  optional  but  is  en- 
forced by  law  Even  in  cases  where  other  pro- 
vision for  sick  pay  is  made  the  workmen  must 
subscribe  to  the  State  fund,  and  in  return  he 
receives  the  usual  help,  whether  he  needs  it  or 
not.  The  State  help  is  given  for  a  period  of 
six  months  if  required.  After  that  time,  should 
the  peison  still  be  ill,  he  continues  to  receive  a 
reduced  amount,  but  the  cases  of  illness  that 
extend  over  periods  of  more  than  half  a  year 
are  few  and  far  between.  Medical  attendance 
includes  dentistry.  Artificial  teeth  are  also  pro- 
vided at  a  trifling  cost.  While  it  cannot  be 
urged  that  the  system  here  described  is  a  per- 
fect one,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it.  There 
is  no  savour  of  charity  in  it,  although  Is.  6d. 
per  day  is  not  a  big  allowance  for  a  sick  man, 
it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  nothing.  To  this 
must  be  added  medical  attendance,  and  in  Ger- 
many the  working  classes  are  very  economical. 
While  the  minimum  is  fixed,  anyone  may  pay 
more,  and  as  a  result  receive  more  if  he  prefers 
to.  Is  there  any  practical  reason  why  such  a 
system  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  United 
Kingdom?  Surely,  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  village  slate  club,  which  is  not 
always  a  very  trustworthy  prop,  and  now  and 
again  proves  unable  to  meet  the  claims  made 
upon  it.     /.  G.   W .,  Berlin. 

The  Hardiness  of  Gunneras.— Mr  Arnott's 
appreciation  of  these  immense-foliaged  "  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials"  should  induce  those  who 
hesitate  under  the  impression  that'the  Gunneras 
are  only  half-hardy  to  give  them  a  trial.  For 
some  years  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
larger  species,  G.  manicata,  was  less  hardy 
than  the  more  robust-looking  G.  scabra,  but  now 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  two  in  this  respect.  Unprotei  ted 
crowns  of  both  species  were  unharmed  by  113° 
of  frost  registered  on  January  3  last  The  mean 
temperature  at  Pencarrow  during  the  first  1- 
days  of  this  year  was  not  more  than  30.83u  ; 
therefore  these  Gunneras  may  be  considered 
hardy  in  most  gardens  south  of  the  Tweed. 
Although  the  crowns  do  not  suffer  from  frost,  the 
foliage  of  the  two  species  of  Gunnera  above 
named  will  not  withstand  more  than  3°  or  4U  of 
frost,  and  after  a  mild  winter  the  first  leaves 
thrown  up  in  the  spring  are  often  killed  by 
frosts  before  they  have  had  time  to  unfold.  As 
noted  in  these  columns  last  year,  a  Gunnera 
sent  here  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  which  was  raised 
from  seed  collected  by  him  in  Chili,  has  proved 
to  be  more  hardy  in  this  respect  than  the  two 
commoner  species.  Whilst  seedlings  of  G. 
srabra  spring  up  around  the  plants,  I  have  not 
yet  seen  any  seedlings  of  G.  manicata.  To 
produce  the  enormous  leaves  mentioned  bj  Mr. 
Arnott  it  is  necessary  to  plant  the  Gunneras  in 
a  moist,  rich  soil      An  ideal  spot  is  one  by  the 


side  of  a  stream  or  pond,  but  not  in  bog;y 
ground.  From  the  time  the  leaves  first  appear 
until  they  are  fully  developed,  liberal  dressings 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  followed  by  copious  waterings 
if  the  weather  is  dry,  given  fortnightly,  will 
materially  increase  the  size  of  the  leaves.  .1.  < 
Bartlett,  Pencarrow  Gardens,  North  Cornwall. 

The  Florists'  Art.—  F.  M.,  on  p  439,  ap- 
pears to  have  quickly  forgotten  the  special  exhi- 
bition held  in  the  R.H.S.  Hall  some  three  years 
ago  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  at  which  medals  were  offered  for  all 
conceivable  classes  and  persons,  but  which 
ended  in  utter  failure  as  far  as  the  result 
was  concerned,  and  this  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  prizes  were  of  the  wrong 
kind.  Not  one  young  lady  in  fifty  would  value- 
even  a  gold,  much  less  a  silver,  medal  as  a  prize 
for  table  decorations.  The  Council  of  the  R.H.S. 
may  think  much  of  these  awards,  but  if  they — 
the  management — were  aware  of  the  scorn  some 
ladies  display  at  the  offer  of  such  prizes,  they 
would  be  likely,  if  they  had  any  desire  to 
encourage  this  phase  of  horticulture,  to  offer 
prizes  of  another  description.  I  do  not  say 
in  cash,  but  something  at  least  useful.  No 
one  will  say  that  a  medal  is  in  any  way 
useful  to  a  lady  !  Few  persons  who  saw  that 
show  agreed  with  many  of  the  awards,  and 
fewer  still  saw  anything  to  admire  in  it  as 
an  educational  display,  mainly  owing,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  quality  of  the  prizes.  F.  M. 
agrees  that  some  of  the  classes  should  be 
"  open,"  thereby  enabling  florists  by  profession 
to  enter  and  thus  to  give  object-lessons  in  an  art 
in  which  they  are  admittedly  efficient — in  one 
point  especially — that  of  making  an  effec- 
tive display  with  a  minimum  of  material  ; 
this  knowledge  is  often  sadly  lacking  in 
the  ordinary  gardener,  who  requires  much 
material  to  obtain  what  is  required  in 
the  way  of  effect.  At  Cardiff  where,  in  July, 
substantial  prizes  are  offered  for  table  decora- 
tions, there  is  always  an  interesting  display, 
because  in  the  "open  "  class,  men  of  reputation 
display  of  their  best,  and  this  is  really  an  object- 
lesson  to  the  amateur  how  to  utilise  silver, 
glass,  fruit,  and  flowers.  I  think  Chrysanthe- 
mum exhibitions  display  the  most  crude  taste  of 
any  in  the  whole  range  of  classes  set  apart 
for  the  public  in  table  decoration.  Exhibitors 
in  the  majority  of  instances  go  to  one  of  the  two 
extremes  of  lightness  or  heaviness.  The  larger 
the  tables  provided,  the  worse  are  the  results 
obtained  ;  they  seem  to  load  the  vases  far  too 
heavily,  or  else  they  furnish  them  much  too 
thinly  to  give  a  pleasing  effect.  Many  exhibi- 
tors, too,  arrange  the  colours  crudely.  This, 
however,  I  think,  is  often  the  fault  of  schedule 
makers.  If  the  conditions  were  more  precisely 
set  out  as  to  daylight  versus  artificial  light,  a 
different  scheme  of  colouring  would  no  doubt 
be  employed.  Many  exhibitors  employ  flowers 
that  are  altogether  unsuitable — some  are 
"lumoy"  and  heavy;  others  again,  in 
avoiding  this  defect,  use  those  not  good  enough 
in  quaiitv.  Small,  quarter-sized,  undeveloped 
buds  are  of  little  use  in  arrangement,  yet  we  too 
often  see  vases  on  a  table  filled  with  such  ma- 
terial. Every  receptacle  on  a  table  intended  for 
flowers  should  be  a  specimen  in  itself,  and 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  bear  individual  in- 
soection,  vet  the  reverse  is  much  too  frequent. 
E.   M. 

Strawberries. — Looking  over  some  old  num- 
bers of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  some 
memoranda  of  my  own,  I  find  that  the  follow- 
ing varieties  of  Strawberries  were  once  in  culti- 
vation. Market  growers  do  not  keep  many 
varieties.  The  Kentish  growers  30  years  or  so 
ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Earnborough  con- 
fined themselves  to  British  Queen,  President,  and 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  One  grower  made  a  fortune 
from  the  first-named  variety,  and  he  built  a 
large  hotel  and  called  it  the  British  Queen. 
Most  of  the  Strawberries  were  grown  on  ground 
that  had  been  woodland.  In  addition  to  the 
varieties  named,  the  following  sorts  have  been 
grown  here  : — Keen's  Seedling,  La  Grosse  Sucree, 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Xoble,  Water- 
loo, Kitley's  Goliath,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Auguste 
Xicaise,  Loxford  Hall,  James  Veitch,  and  Elton 
Pine.  Now  we  only  grow  Royal  Sovereign,  Fill- 
basket,  and  Givon;s  Late  Prolific.  W.  P.  R., 
Preston. 


The    Late    William    Coleman.— With   the 

passing  from  life  of  William  Coleman  we  have 
lost  one  of  the  great  gardener  fruit-growers  and 
exhibitors  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  made 
Eastnor  Castle  a  household  word  in  horticul- 
tural circles,  and  at  exhibitions  upheld  the  art 
of  fruit  culture  to  a  high  position.  Not  only 
was  the  late  Mr.  Coleman  a  skilful  cultivator, 
but  he  was  also  a  good  writer.  Young  gardeners 
found  in  him  an  able  and  reliable  mentor. 
Long  as  Mr.  Coleman  has  retired  from 
the  post  of  gardener  at  Eastnor,  his  earlier 
writings  and  his  great  reputation  served 
well  to  keep  his  memory  green.  It  was,  perhaps, 
amongst  the  incongruities  of  life  that,  eminent 
as  he  was  a  gardener,  and  especially  as  a 
fruitist,  he  never  received  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
Honour.  Nevertheless  he  has  honoured  garden- 
ing by  his  ability,  his  fidelity,  integrity,  and  high- 
mindedness.  Young  gardeners  to-day  may  well 
ask  as  to  the  methods  which  made  Eastnor  so 
famous  as  a  great  fruit  garden,  and  if  they  will 
strive  to  emulate  William  Coleman's  efforts,  both 
in  the  garden  and  in  competitions,  we  may  yet 
see  fruit  competitions  keeping  up  their  high  excel- 
lence  and    interest.      Septuagenarian. 


THE     WEATHER. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  February  22,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 

The  weather  was  generally  very  changeable,  with  much 
cloud  and  occasional  falls  of  rain.  The  unsettled  condition 
culminated  on  Saturday  in  an  extremely  rough  and  showery 
state  over  the  whole  Kingdom,  with  violent  hail  and  rain 
squalls  in  many  localities,  and  thunderstorms  over  a  large 
pari  of  Great  Britain.  A  parhelion  was  observed  at  Norwich 
at  10  a.m.  on  the  20th. 

The  temperature  was  again  above  the  normal,  the  excess 
ranging  rrom  2.7°  in  Scotland  N.  to  between  4°  and  5°  over 
the  kingdom  as  a  whole,  and  to  slightly  more  than  6W  in  the 
Midland  Counties.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  occurred  early 
in  the  week  ina  few  localities,  but  generally  they  were  re- 
<  rded  towards  its  close.  They  varied  from  55°  or  54°  in  most 
districts  to  52w  in  Scotland  W.  and  Ireland  N-  The  lowest 
of  the  minima,  which  were  mostly  registered  on  the  16th  or 
17th,  varied  from  25"  in  Scotland  E.,  to  36°  in  Ireland  NM 
and  to  39°  in  the  Channel  Islands.  The  lowest  minima 
recorded  on  the  grass  were  19u  at  Crathes,  21°  at  Balmoral, 
and  23°  at  Cockle  Park,  Rauceby  and  Cambridge. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  sea.  At  all  the  sea  temperature 
stations  the  water  was  warmer  than  during  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  last  year,  the  difference  amounting  to  more  than 
2  in  several  places,  and  to  3  3"  at  Pennan  Bay.  The  actual 
values  ranged  from  47-2°  at  beafield  and  47^  at  Newquay  and 
Ballyglass  to  39.8"  at  the  Shipwash  Lightship. 

The  rainfall  was  more  than  the  normal  in  all  districts 
except  Ireland  S.,  the  excess  being  rather  large  over  the 
Kingdom  generally. 

The  bright  sunshine  was  deficient  except  in  Scotland  W. 
The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  27  in 
Scotland  E.  and  25  in  Scotland  W.  to  no  more  than  11  in 
England  E.  and  S.W.  and  Ireland  S.,  and  to  only  8  in  the 
English  Channel. 

THE    WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  February  26. 

Frequent  squalls  of  wind  and  rain.  For  three  weeks  there 
has  not  been  a  single  unseasonably  cold  day,  and  but  one 
cold  night.  On  the  warmest  day  during  the  past  week  the 
temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen  rose  to  51°,  and 
on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer  registered 
only  5°  of  frost.  The  ground,  owing  to  the  lack  of  sun- 
shine, is  colder  than  it  was  a  week  ago,  and  is  now  at 
about  an  average  temperature  at  1  foot  deep,  and  1° 
warmer  than  is  seasonable  at  2  feet  deep.  Rain  has 
fallen  on  all  but  two  of  the  last  11  days,  but  to  the  total 
depth   of   not   much    more  than   |   inch.     Hail   fell   on  two 

Small  amounts  of  rainwater  are  now  coming 
daily  through  each  of  the  percolation  gauges.  This  has 
been  a  very  dull  week.  In  fact,  the  sun  shone  on 
an  average  for  less  than  an  hour  a  day,  which  is  less 
than  half  the  mean  duration  of  bright  sunshine  for  February. 
On  two  days  no  sunshine  at  all  was  recorded,  and  on  three 
others  the  sun  shone  for  less  than  an  hour.  The  winds  have 
been,  as  a  rule,  high,  and  in  the  windiest  hour  the  mean 
velocity  amounted  to  26  miles— direction  west.  This  is  the 
highest  wind  recorded  here  since  December  14  last  year. 
On  the  same  day,  the  22nd  inst.,  for  the  six  hours  ending 
10  p.m.  the  average  velocity  was  23  miles.  The  mean 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  exceeded  a  seasonable 
quantity  for  that  hour  by  seven  per  cent.  A  selected  bush 
of  the  Wild  Hazel  first  showed  a  female  flower  on  the  19th, 
w  Ink  is  one  day  later  than  its  average  date  for  the  previous 
17  years,  but  a  week  earlier  than  last  year.    E.  A/-,  Berk- 

:   February  26,  190S. 
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MARKETS. 

COVE  NT  GARDEN,  February  26. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.] 

Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia  (Mimosa), 
dozen  bunches 

Anemones  (capil- 
lare),  per  dozen 
bunches  

—  double  pink   ... 

—  fulgens,  per 
dozen  bunches 

Azalea,  white,  per 
dozen  bunches 

—  mollis, per  bch, 
Bouvardia,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Calla  aethiopica,  p. 
dozen  

—  Guernsey 
Camellias,  per  dz. 
Carnations,      per 

dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
various 

—  second  size    ... 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.     bunches 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Chrysanthem  urns, 

selected  blms., 

per  dozen 

—  medium,  doz. 
bunches 

Ccelogyne  cristata, 

per  dz.  blooms 
Cyclamen,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Cypripediunis,  per 

dozen  blooms.. 
Daffodils,  various, 

p. doz. bunches 

—  double,  per  dz, 

—  Golden  Spur 
per  doz. 

—  H.  Irving 

—  Princeps 
Eucharis      grandi- 

fiora,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Freesias,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Helleborus,  per  dz. 

blooms 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

perdz.  bunches 

of  12  blooms  ... 
Lapagerias,       per 

dozen  

Lilac  (French),  per 

bunch  

Lilium  auratum  ... 

—  longifloruin    ... 

Gut  Foliage, 

Adiantum  cunea- 
tum,  dz.  bchs. 

Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  —       medium, 

bunch    ... 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Daffodil  leaves,  per 

doz.  bunches... 
Fern,  English,  per 

dozen  bunches 

—  French,  perdz. 
bunches 


s.d. 
6  0- 

s.d. 
9  0 

2  0- 

1  6- 

3  0 
2  0 

2  0- 

30 

3  0-40 
10-16 

6  0-80 

2  6-36 
2  0-30 
16-20 

2  0- 
1  6- 

3  0 
2  0 

9  0-12  0 

8  0-10  0 

2  0- 

3  0 

12  0- 

18  0 

1  0- 

1  6 

6  0- 

8  0 

2  0- 

2  6 

4  0- 
4  0- 

5  0 
5  0 

5  0-60 
4  0-60 
3  6-50 

2  6- 

36 

2  0-30 

3  0- 

6  0 

0  6- 

1  0 

4  0- 

6  0 

1  6- 

26 

3  0- 

2  0- 
2  6- 

4  0 

3  0 

4  0 

Lilium  lancifoliu  in, 
rubruoi  and 

album 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality  ... 

Marguerites,  white, 

p.  dz.  bunches    4  0-60 
ellow,  per  dz. 

2  0-20 


2  0-26 


8  0-10  0 
12  0-15  0 


yellow,  per  dz. 
bun 


nches 
Myosotis,  per  doz 

bunches  ...  3  0-40 
Narcissus,      paper 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches         ...    2  0-30 

—  Double  Roman    2  0-30 

—  Gloriosa         ...     16-26 

—  poeticus    orna- 

tus        3  6-50 

—  Soleil  d'Or,  per 

dozen  bunches  10-20 
Odontoglossum 

crispum,      per 

dozen  blooms  2  6-30 
Pelargoniums, 

show,  per  dcz. 

bunches  ...     6  0-80 

—  Zonal,    double 

scarlet 6  0-90 

Ranunculus,  p.  dz. 

bunches  ...  9  0-12  0 
Roses,   12  blooms, 

Niphetos        ...     2  0-40 

—  Bridesmaid    ...     3  0-00 

—  C.  Testout     ...    4  0    6  0 

—  Kaiserin  A. 
Victoria,      per 

dozen  blooms..    3  0-50 

—  Madame  Hoste    2  0-30 

—  C.  Mermet     ...    3  0-60 

—  Liberty  ...     2  0-60 

—  Mad.  Chatenay     3  0-60 
Safrano    (French). 

perdz. bunches  9  0-12  0 
Snowdrops,      per 

dozen  bunches  16-20 
Spiraea,  p.  dz.  bchs.  5  0-80 
Stocks,      double 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 

—  on   stems,   per 
bunch  

Tulips,  p.  dz.bchs. 

—  best  doubles  ... 
Violets,  p. dz.bchs. 

—  special   quality 

—  Parmas,      per 

bunch 16-26 

Wallflowers,      per 

dozen  bunches    2  0-30 


2  0-30 

0  4-06 

10-20 
6  0-10  0 
12  0-18  0 
2  0-80 
2  6-30 


Ac: 

s.d 

6  0- 


8  0-12  0 


1  0- 

1  6- 

3  0- 

2  0- 
1  0- 


Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.d.  I 

J  Galax    leaves,    per 
9  0  I         doz.  bunches... 
|  Ha  rdy    foliage 
(various),    per 
dozen  bundles 
Ivy -leaves,  bronze 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 

—  short    green, 
perdz. bunches 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

1  3  !  Myrtle      (English), 

2  0  smal  1-leaved, 

per      dozen 
4  0  bunches 

—  French,  per  dz. 

3  0  bunches 

Smilax,  per  dozen 
3  0  trails     


2  0 
1  0 

■  2  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  0-26 


3  0-90 
2  0-26 


0  9-16 


1  6- 
4  0- 


2  6 
5  0 


4  0- 


0  0 
10-16 
2  0-30 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c 


Ampelopsis  Veit- 
chii,  per  dozen 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  p. 
dozen   

—  larger  

—  Moseri,  per  dz. 
Araucaria    excelsa, 

per  dozen 

Aspidistras,  green, 

per  dozen 

—  variegated,  per 
dozen  

Asparagus  plumo- 
sus  nanus,  doz. 

—  Sprengeri,  dz. 

—  ten  uissimus 
per  dozen 

Azalea  indica 

Eegonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine, p. dz. 

Boronia  mega- 
stigma,  per  dz. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Callas,  per  dozen...  10  0-12  0 
Cinerarias,   per 

dozen 8  0-10  0 

Clematis,  per  doz.  8  0-90 
C  ocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Crotons,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen,    per 

dozen 9  0-12  0 

Cyperus   alternifo- 

lius,  dozen     ...    4  0-50 

—  laxus,  per  doz.    4  0-50 
9  0-12  0    Daffodils,  per  doz. 

8  o-io  o ;      P°ts    

Dracaenas,  perdoz. 
Erica  hyemalis,  per 

dozen  ... 
_  melanthera 

—  persoluta   alba  24  0-30  0 

—  Wilmorean;i  ...  12  0  18  0 
24  0    -       Euonymus,  per  dz.    4  0-90 


s.d.  s.d. 
6  0-80 

4  0-60 

9  0-12  0 
6  0-12  0 

12  0-30  0 

15  0-24  0 

30  0-42  0 


9  0-12  0 
24  0-36  0 


9  0-12  0 


5  0-60 
9  0-24  0 


9  0-15  0 
12  0-18  0 


Plants  in  Pots,  fie. 

Ferns,  in  thumbs, 
per  10C 

—  in    small    and 
large  60"s 

—  in  48's,  per  dz. 

—  in  32's,  per  dz. 
Ficus  elastica,  dz. 

—  repens,  per  dz. 
Genistas,  per  doz. 
Hardy  flower  roots, 

per  dozen 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 
"per  dozen  pots 

—  Dutch 

Kentia       Belmore- 

ana, per  dozen 

—  Fosteriana,  dz. 


:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (C 
s.d.  s.d. 

Laiania  borbonica, 
8  0-12  0  per  dozen      ... 

Lilium  1  o  n  g  i  - 
12  0-20  0  florum,  p.  doz, 

4  0-10  0      —  lancifolium, 
10  0-18  0  per  dozen 

8  0-10  0     Lily  of  the  Valley, 
6  0-80  per  dozen 

10  0-12  0     Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen 
0  9-20    Mignonette,      per 

dozen  

10  0-12  0    Sela^inella,      per 

8  0-10  0  dozen 

Solanums,  p.  doz. 
18  0-30  0  Spiraea  japonica,  p. 
18  0-30  0  dozen 


is 


18 


ontdj. 
d.  s.d. 

0-18  0 

0-25  0 

0-24  0 

0-30  0 

0-8  0 

0-8  0 

0-  fi  0 

0-9  0 


Fruit: 

Apples  (English), 
per  bushel ; 

—  Wellington    ... 

—  Newton  Won- 
der        

Bramley'sSeed 

ling       

Nova  Scotian, 
per  barrel : 

—  Baldwins 

—  Ribston  Pippin 

—  Gloria    Mundi 

—  Russets 

—  Greenings 
Canadian,  per 
barrel  : 

—  Northern  Spy.. 

—  Baldwin 

—  N.  Greening... 

—  Russets 
Californian: 

—  Newtowns,  per 
box       

—  "O  regon" 
Newtowns,  per 
box       

Bananas,  bunch : 

—  No.  2  Canary  . 

—  No.  1         ,,     ... 

—  Extra        „     ... 

—  Giants      ,,     ... 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cranberries,  p. case 
"  Custard  "    Apple 

(Anona)  per  doz. 
Dates  (Tunis),  doz. 

boxes  

Grape   Fruit,  case 
Grapes    (English) : 

—  Alicante, per  lb. 

—  Gros  Colniar, 
per  lb 

—  Belgian  Gros 
Colmar,  per  lb. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices, 

s.d   s.d 

Grapes  (Cape),  per 
box  (small)     ... 

—  (large) 

—  Almeria,  barrel 
Lemons  : 

—  Messina,    case 

—  Murcia,  p.  box 
Lychees,  per  box... 
Mandarines, 

(French) p.  box 

—  (French)  100's 
per  box 

—  (Palermo)  100's 
box       

Nectarines  (Cape), 
per  box 

Nuts,  Cobs  (Eng- 
lish), per  lb.  ... 

—  Almonds,    bag 

—  Brazils,  new, 
per  cwt. 

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag        

—  Cocoa  nuts.  100 
Chestnuts  ; 

—  Italian,  per  bag 
Oranges  (Valencia). 

per  case 

—  Denia,  p.  case 

—  Jaffas,  per  box 

—  Californian 
Navels,  p.  case 

—  Seville  Bitters, 
per  box 

Peaches  (Cape), 
per  box 

Pears  (Cape),  per 
box       

—  Winter  Nelis, 
boxes  

—  cases    

Pineapples,  each  ... 
Plums  (Cape),  box 
Strawberries  (Eng- 
lish), per  lb.  ... 


5  0-90 
5  0-70 


5  0-70 


15  0-16  0 
15  0-16  0 
15  0-16  0 
18  0-19  0 
15  0-17  0 


17  0-19  0 
17  0-20  0 
19  0-21  0 
19  0-21  0 


10  6-12  0 


14  0-15  0 

6  0    — 
6  6-76 

8  6-10  0 
11  0-15  0 

5  0-56 
0  9-13 

9  0-10  0 

4  0-90 

4  0-43 
10  0-20  0 

13-26 

10-26 


9  0-15  0 

s.d.  s.d. 

3  0-40 

7  0-90 
10  0-16  0 

8  0-14  0 
6  0-80 

0  10-  1  0 

16-19 
3  3-39 
3  6-40 

10  0-13  0 

0  4    — 
42  6     — 

57  0-60  0 

30  0-32  6 

11  0-14  0 

16  0-17  0 

11  0-24  0 
13  D-25  0 

11  0-13  0 

12  6-14  0 

6  0-80 

5  0-10  0 

3  0-60 

8  0    9  0 

12  0-14  0 

3  6-46 

3  0-60 


Vegetables 

Artichokes(French), 

per  dozen 
Asparagus,      Paris 

Green,    bundle 

—  Sprue,    bundle 
Beans,  French,  per 

packet 

—  Broad  (French), 
per  pad 

—  Guernsey, p.  lb. 

—  English 

—  Madeira,      per 
basket .. 

Bee t root, per  bushel 

Brussel      Sprouts, 

per  J  sieve    ... 

Cabbages,  per  doz. 

—  Greens,  p.  bag 

—  red,  per  dozen 

—  Savoys,    per 
tally      

Carrots    (English), 

—  washed,  p.  bag 

—  French    (new), 
per  pad 

—  French    (new), 
per  bunch 

Cauliflowers,  p.  dz. 

—  per  tally 

—  Italian,   basket 
Celeriac    (French), 

per  dozen 
Celery,  washed,  per 

dozen   

Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Chow  Chow   (Sec- 

hium  edule),p. 

dozen  .. 
Cucumbers,  per  dz. 
Endive,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,     for 

eign,  per  doz. 

bundles 


2  0-30 


4  3 
0  8 


0  8-09 


i  G 


0  10-  1  9 

Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s.d.  s.d 

Leeks,  12   bundles 
Lettuce     (French) 

per  dozen 
Mint,  doz.  bunches 
M  ushrooins(house) 

Eer  lb. 
uttons,  per  lb. 

—  "Broilers"p.lb. 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun 
Onions    (Spanish), 
per  case 

—  Dutch,  per  bag 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 

Parsley,  12bunches 

—  per  §  bushel... 
Peas  (French),  per 

packet 
Potatos     (French), 
new,  per  lb.  ...    0 

—  Guernsey  p.  lb.    0 

—  Teneriffe,  cwt.  13 

—  Algerian,    cwt,  20 
Radishes     (Guern- 
sey), dozen 

Rhubarb  (English), 
dozen   bundles 


i  0  10  0 


2  0-26 
13-10 

13-16 
0  6-09 
10-13 

20     - 

3  0-  3  6 
2  0-26 
2  6     — 


1  9 

7  0 


2  0-26 
16-20 


0  8-0  10 
0  2-0  2h 


3  0     — 
6  0-90 
16-20 


9  0-10  0 


d.  s.d. 

0-  1  6 


0-  1  8 
6-5  0 


7-0  9 
G-  0  7 


10-16 


0-  5  3 
0-2  3 

0-2  6 
6-3  0 
6-2  0 


0  5-00 


2-0  2* 
4-0  4  A 
0-15  0 
0    — 


Salsafy.per  dz.bds. 

Seakale,  per  dozen 
punnets 

Spinach,  French, 
per  crate 

Tomatos  (Tene- 
riffe), p.  bdle. 
of  four  boxes... 

Turnips  (English), 
doz.  bunches. ~ 

—  per  bag 

—  French  (new), 
per  bunch 

Watercress,  per 
doz.  bunches  ... 


0  8-09 


9-10 
G     - 


I  0  10  0 
:  0-  4  6 


10-26 
;  6    — 


I  9    - 
14-06 


Ki  marks.— The  consignments  of  Apples  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  Canada  are  much  smaller  and  prices  are  firmer. 
The  demand  for  Orange?  and  Grape  Fruit  remains  good, 
owing  to  these  fruits  being  recommended  to  the  public  for 
consumption  during  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  influenza. 
English  Grapes  continue  to  sell  freely.  Bananas  are  cheaper, 
but  best-coloured  bunches  are  in  demand.  The  trade  in 
Cauliflowers  is  not  so  brisk  as  it  has  been  recently. 
Supplies  of  Cape  Nectarines  are  practically  finished  ;  the 
few  boxes  that  have  arrived  this  week  hive  realised  high 
prices.  Peaches  from  the  same  Colony,  labelled  "  Catal- 
lina,"  are  of  fine  quality  and  highly-coloured.  They  sold 
readily  at  from  5s,  to  6s.  per  dozen,  P.  L.,  Covcnt  Garden, 
Wednesday,  February  26,  1908. 


Potatos. 
Kents:  Up-to-Date,  100s.  to  105s.  per  ton;  British  Queen, 
90s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Scottish  Triumph,  95s.  to  100s.  per  ton. 
Lincolns:  Up-to-Date,  95s.  to  110s.  per  ton  ;  Up-to-Date 
{Blackland),  85s.  to  90s.  per  ton  ;  British  Queen,  90s.  to  100s. 
per  ton;  British  Queen  (Blackland),  80s.  to  90s.  per  ton; 
Maincrops  100s.  to  110s.  per  ton ;  Sir  Jno.  Llewelyn,  85s.  to 
100s.  per  ton;  Sir  Jno.  Llewelyn  (Blackland),  80s.  to  85s.  per 
ton;  Royal  Kidney,  90s.  to  95s.  per  ton;  Royal  Kidney 
(Blackland),  80s.  to  85s.  per  ton  ;  Evergood,  85s.  to  90s.  per 
ton  ;  Evergood  (Blackland),  75s.  to  85s.  per  ton  ;  Dunbars  : 
Up-to-Date  (red  soil),  110s.  to  115s.  per  ton;  Maincrop 
(red  soil),  115s.  to  120s.  per  ton.  Scotch:  Up-to-Date 
(grey  soil),  90s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Maincrop  (grey  soil),  100s.  to 
105s.  perron.  German:  Up-to-Date Bonum,  4s.  3d.  to  4s.  6d. 
per  bag  ;  Magnum,  4s.  to  4s.  3d.  per  bag  ;  Imperator,  3s.  6d.  to 
4s.  per  bag.  Belgium:  Kidneys,  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  per  bag. 
Dutch:  Up-to-Date, 4s.  per  bag  ;  Magnum  Bonum,  3s.  9d.  to 
4s.  per  bag;  Imperator,  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  bag.  Trade  is 
still  very  quiet.  Supplies  are  plentiful.  E.  J .  Newborn, 
Covcnt  Garden  and  St.  Pancras,  February  26,  1908. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

There  has  not  been  much  increase  in  trade  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  The  imports  of  cut  flowers  have 
been  large  and  this  morning  the  arrivals  were  heavier 
than  usual.  Among  imported  pot  plants  supplies  of 
Palms  from  Belgium  have  fallen  off,  but  Aspidistras 
have  been   received   in   large  quantities. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Daffodils  are  now  the  most  prominent  feature,  and 
prices  are  very  uncertain,  the  very  finest  blooms  of 
Emperor,  Victoria,  and  Golden  Spur  are  sold  at  about 
5s.  per  dozen  bunches.  The  Paper-white  Narcissus  is 
now  nearly  over,  and  those  seen  are  mostly  far  ad- 
vanced and  not  of  much  value.  N.  Soleil  d'Or  from 
the  Scilly  Islands  is  abundant  and  good;  White  Pearl, 
Gloriosa,  and  others  are  over  plentiful.  Tulips  are  of 
good  quality.  On  Mr.  Holdrup's  stands  I  noted 
Cramoise  Brilliant  and  Austria,  the  finest  of  the  single 
crimsons.  Imperator  is  a  very  fine  double  crimson 
variety.  Lucretia,  pink;  Murillo,  blush,  and  Couronnc 
d'Or,  yellow,  are  other  fine  double  varieties  in  the  ' 
market.  Mr.  H.  Williams  grows  large  quantities  of  these 
(lowers,  and  markets  most  of  them  as  growing  on  the 
bulb.  Mr.  Pratley  also  has  very  good  Tulips  in  flower  as 
plants  in  boxes.  Roses  of  better  quality  are  now  seen. 
The  variety  Richmond  from  Mr.  Curry  is  very  fine  : 
blocms  on  long  stems  are  realising  ios.  per  dozen. 
Caroline  Testout  is  now  very  fine,  and  there  are 
also  some  of  the  variety  Mrs.  J.  Laign  on  long 
stems.  Niphetos  is  the  best  white  variety  in  the 
market.  Carnations  in  all  colours,  except  yellow,  are 
abundant.  Fiancee  is  a  favourite  kind  with  the 
florists.  White  Perfection  is  one  of  the  best,  the  blooms 
remaining  fresh  for  a  considerable  time.  Winsor  is 
also  much  appreciated.  Britannia  and  Robt.  Craig 
arc  the  leading  scarlet  varieties.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson 
remains  a  favourite ;  the  best  "  crimsons  "  arc 
President  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Fenn.  A  few  good 
"  Malmaisons  "  are  seen.  Mr.  Burnett's  Marmion  is  a 
great  favourite,  and  has  made  high  prices.  Callas  are 
more  abundant  and  their  prices  have  fallen.  Lilium 
longiflorum  varies :  choice  flowers  of  this  species  are 
valuable.  Blooms  of  L.  lancifolium  rubrum  are  now  of  a 
good  colour.  A  few  examples  of  L.  auratum  are  seen, 
but  the  flowers  are  rather  small.  Violets  from  English 
growers  are  good.  Princess  of  Wales  and  La  France 
are  favourite  varieties.  Lily-c  -the-Valley  has  de- 
preciated in  value.  Eucharis  is  now  plentiful.  Other 
choice  flowers  seen  include  Stephanotis,  Pancratiums, 
and  English-grown  Orange  Blossoms.  Orchid  blooms 
are  plentiful,  and  Cattleyas  are  cheaper  than  they  were 
a  week   or  two   ago. 

Pot  Plants. 
Indian  Azaleas  are  still  over  plentiful.  Apollo  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  scarlet  varieties.  Vervaneana  is 
another  good  kind  ;  the  flowers  are  usually  striped,  but 
some  plants  produce  scarlet  flowers  only.  Niobe  is  one 
of  the  best  double  white  kinds,  and  Professor  Walters 
is  of  a  beautiful  pink  colour.  Boronia  megastigma  is 
now  coming  from  Mr.  Sweet's  nursery,  also  Acacia 
Drummondii.  Edica  fastigiata  is  very  pretty.  Primula 
obconica  of  a  good  strain  is  sent  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  May 
and  Sons.  Pot  Mignonette  was  noted  this  morning, 
but  it  is  not  yet  of  the  best  quality.  Pelargonium 
F.  V.  Raspail  in  well-flowered  plants  were  noted  on 
Messrs.  Butler  Bros.'  stands.  Hyacinths,  Daffodils, 
Spiraeas,  and  Lily-of-the-Valley,  in  pots  and  in  boxes, 
are  all  good.  Ferns  with  fresh  spring  fronds  ar_* 
now  plentiful.  Palms  and  other  foliage  plants  are  ar- 
riving in  large  quantities.  A.  H.,  Coi'cnt  Garden, 
February  26,   igoS. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


SEEDS. 

Kent  &  Brvdon,  Darlington— Farm  seeds. 

R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech-PIants  and 

Siv.b-. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

English   Brothers,   Ltd.,  Wisbech  and   Peterborough  — 
Buildings,  fencings,  &e.,  of  creosoted  wood. 

FOREIGN. 

W.  \V.  Rawson  &  Co.,  5,  Union   Street,  Boston,  Mass.— 

General  catalogue. 
V.  Lemoine  et  Fils,  Nancy,  France— New  plants. 
i  avt -J  x   &  Le  Clerc,  8,   Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris— 

R.   &  J.   Farquhar  &  Co.,  6  &  7,   South    Market   Street, 

Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.— General  li«t. 
Vallerand  Freres,  28,  Avenue  Faidherbe,  Asnieres  (Seine), 

France— Begonias,    Gloxinias,    Cyclamen,    and    other 

greenhouse  plants. 
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DEBATING   SOCIETIES. 


(SHrituarg. 


SALISBURY  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  above  society  Mr.  T.  Challis, 
V.M-l!.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Horticulture."  The  Jecturer  impressed  upon  the 
younger  members  the  necessity  of  thought  in  conjunction 
with  acting.  He  also  gave  them  a  simple  code  of  rules  by 
which  they  might  safely  be  guided.  It  proved  a  highly 
educative  paper  and  coming  from  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  society  was  very  heartily  received.  Mr.  S.  Tucker, 
vice-chairman,  presided. 

PANGBOURNE  &  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  association  on  February  5,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Exler,  The  Gardens,  Foxhill,  Reading,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Melons  and  their  Culture."  The  paper  gave  rise  to  a 
good  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  much  information 
was  gained  by  the  members.     E.  W.D. 

BATH    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS'.-There 

was  an  exceptional  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  this 
association  held  on  February  13.  The  president  (Alderman 
W.  F.  Gould)  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  T.  Challis,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  read  a  paper  on  the  effects  of 
climatic  conditions  on  horticulture  and  the  importance  of 
the  proper  use  of  air,  heat,  and  moisture  for  the  successful 
growth  of  fruit  and  plants  in  the  hothouse.  The  president, 
in  thanking  Mr.  Challis  for  his  excellent  paper,  spoke  of  his 
connection  with  Bath  as  a  judge  at  its  floral  exhibitions  for 
the  past  40  years.    Several  new  members  were  elected. 

CROYDON  &  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL.— 

At  the  meeting  of  this  association  held  on  Tuesday,  February 
18,  Mr.  H.  Withers  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  life  history  of 
some  of  the  most  important  injects  found  in  the  garden  and 
field.  Often,  the  lecturer  explained,  little  friends  in  the 
insect  world  are  destroyed  through  ignorance  of  their  use- 
fulness. Amongst  those  to  be  encouraged  are  the  ladybird, 
whose  larvae  feeds  upon  aphides,  the  golden-eyed  fly,  ants, 
and  many  of  the  Ichneumon  flies.  The  lecturer  remarked 
how  interesting  it  was  to  watch  the  larvae  of  the  lacewing  fly 
at  work  holding  the  aphis  with  its  jaws  and  sucking  the 
juices  from  the  body.  Unlike  animals,  insects  had  no  lungs, 
but  breathed  through  long  tubes  called  trachea,  running 
through  the  body  and  limbs,  and  in  many  instances  ways 
had  to  be  found  for  stopping  these  tubes,  whilst  other  species 
were  destroyed  by  poisonous  juices  placed  in  their  haunts. 

REDHILL,  REIGATE  AND  DISTRICT  GAR- 
DENERS'.—At  the  meeting  of  this  association  held  on 
February  18,  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox,  secretary  of  the  Read- 
ing    Gardeners'     Association,     delivered     a     lecture     on 

Primulas."  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  means 
oJ  about  6o  lantern  slides,  many  of  them  being  coloured 
by  hand.  Mr.  Cox  had  several  specimens  of  Primulas 
on  view,  and  gave  many  useful  hints  as  to  their  culture. 
Ten   new  members  were   elected. 


-At 


spec 


al 


neeting     held     on     Saturday, 


February  22,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Bouml,  Mi 
N.  E.  Brown,  of  Kew,  gave  a  lecture  on  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  certain  names  of  plants  commonly 
used  by  gardeners.  Aided  by  a  blackboard,  Mr. 
Brown  began  his  lecture  by  explaining  the  use  of  Latin 
and  Greek  roots,  and  the  difference  of  the  long  and 
short   vowels. 

CHELMSFORD  &.  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.- 

On  Friday,  February  14,  Miss  Philbrick,  of  The 
Cedars,  Halstead,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  Daffodil." 
The  lecture- room  was  filled  with  a  most  appreciative 
audience,  and  the  lecturer's  treatment  of  her  subject 
was   enthusiastically   applauded. 

-On   the   21st   inst.,   members  of   the  association 


numbering  about  100  listened  to  a  lecture  on  "Mendel's 
Law  of  Inheritance,"  delivered  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Chitten- 
den, director  of  the  R.H.S.  Laboratories,  Wisley,  and 
formerly  lecturer  in  biology  at  the  County  Laboratories, 
Chelmsford.  Members  had  long  looked  forward  to  this 
lecture,  and  a  hearty  welcome  was  given  to  the  lecturer. 

GUILDFORD  AND   DISTRICT  GARDENERS1. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association,  held  on 
Tuesday,  February  18,  57  members  assembled,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  Hogsden,  to  hear  a  lecture 
delivered  by  Mr.  W.  Seaman,  representative  of  the 
Redhill,  Re i gate  and  District  Gardeners'  Association, 
01  "Vegetables  for  Exhibition."  Mr.  Seaman  strongly 
urged  the  importance  of  deep  cultivation  and  recom- 
mended that  in  order  to  produce  the  best  results  the 
ground  for  vegetable  culture  should  be  well  trenched 
during    the    late   autumn   and   winter.     /.    G. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'.— The  fortnightly  meeting 
of  this  society  took  place  on  Tuesday,  February  18,  when 
Mr.  R.  T.  Went  read  a  paper  on  "  Forestry."  The  lecturer 
gave  some  very  interesting  and  practical  information  upon 
the  subject  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  various  trees,  preparing 
the  ground  as  a  seed-bed,  the  selection  of  seeds,  sowing, 
transplanting,  &c.  The  lecturer  stated  that  more  interest 
was  being  taken  each  year  in  forestry. 


SCHEDULES      RECEIVED. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne    Summer    Flower   Show  to  be 

lield  on  July  1,  2,  and  3,  1908,  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  exhibition  in  that  city. 

Croydon  Horticultural  Society's  41st  summer  show,  to 
lie  held  in  a  meadow  adjoining  Haling  Park,  Brighton 
Road,  Croydon,  on  Wednesday,  July  8,  1908. 

Canterbury  and  Kent  Rose  Society.— The  30th  annual 
show  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  30. 
The  prizes  include  a  Challenge  Cup  of  the  value  of  nine 
guineas  offered  in  a  class  open  to  nurserymen. 

Women's  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Inter- 
national Union's  Show,  to  be  held  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  Wednesday,  July  15. 
1908. 


William  Coleman.— The  news  of  the  death 
of  this  famous  old  gardener  reached  us  just 
after  our  last  issue  was  closed  for  the  press.  He 
passed  away  on  Thursday,  February  20,  from 
heart  failure,  at  the  age  of  81  years.  His  decease 
was  very  sudden,  for  about  two  hours  previously 
he  was  engaged  in  his  private  garden.  The  late 
Mr.  Coleman,  although  perhaps  not  so  well 
known  to  the  younger  generation  of  gardeners, 
ranks  high  amongst  horticulturists  of  the  past 
century,  and  as  far  back  as  1875  his  portrait 
and  an  account  of  his  life  was  published  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  as  one  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  famous  British  gardeners.  He  was  born  in 
1827  at  Rolleston,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  of  Leicester,  his  father  being  gardener 
and  manager  on  the  estate  at  Rolleston  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  Leaving  home  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  experience,  his  first  situa- 
tion was  at  Cole  Orton,  and  in  1846  he 
entered  the  service  of  Lord  Howden  at 
Grimston  Park,  Tadcaster.  He  also  served 
at  Pont-y-Pool  Park,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  finest  gardens  in  the  county  of  Monmouth- 
shire for  the  forcing  of  fruits  and  plants.  De- 
ceased also  served  at  Crewe  Hall,  Cheshire,  in 
the  capacity  of  foreman,  a  place  noted  for  its 
excellency  in  the  culture  of  Pineapples  and 
vegetables.       After    filling    other    situations,    in- 


THE     LATE     WILLIAM     COLEMAN. 

eluding  employment  at  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Chelsea.  Mr.  Coleman  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  management  of  Eastnor 
Castle  Gardens,  entering  on  his  duties 
there  on  May  1,  1860.  The  memorable 
winter  of  1860-61  destroyed  many  of  the  choicest 
specimens  of  trees  and  plants  at  Eastnor,  and 
Mr.  Coleman  immediately  set  about  replacing 
them  with  the  rich  treasures  sent  home  from 
Japan  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Fortune.  The  glass- 
houses were  all  rebuilt  under  his  supervision, 
and  he  arranged  the  planting  of  the  pleasure 
grounds,  in  which  he  showed  excellent  judg- 
ment. After  about  30  years  of  successful  man- 
agement of  the  gardens,  Mr.  Coleman  was  ap- 
pointed by  Lady  Henry  Somerset  agent  for  the 
Eastnor  estates,  which  post  he  well  filled  for 
about  12  years.  Through  failing  sight  he  re- 
tired after  42  years  of  faithful  service,  which 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  his  noble  employers. 
Although!  relieved  of  his  arduous  duties  as 
agent,  Mr.  Coleman  was  always  active,  and 
spent  pleasant  days  in  his  beautiful  little  gar- 
den that  contained  rare  specimens  of  Alpine 
and  herbaceous  plants.  A  noble,  upright  man 
of  sound  judgment,  which  was  much  sought 
after  and  appreciated,  he  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  those  who  knew  him  best.  The  funeral  took 
place  on  Monday,  the  24th  inst.,  at  Eastnor,  and 
was     attended     by     a     very    large    number    of 


friends.  The  deceased  was  held  in  the  very 
highest  esteem  in  that  quiet  country  village,  in 
which  signs  of  mourning  were  everywhere  ap- 
parent. It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
present  at  these  last  rites  that  British  horticul- 
ture had  lost  one  of  her  best  representatives,  for 
no  one  had  ever  done  more,  both  by  hard  work 
and  by  humorous  pen,  or  were  more  successful 
as  a  gardener  and  administrator  of  horticulture. 

The  Marquis  de  Wavrin.— We  regret  to 
announce  the  death  on  the  24th  inst.  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Wavrin,  Chateau  de  Rousele,  Ghent,  Bel- 
gium, one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  success- 
ful of  Belgian  orchidists.  The  late  Marquis  was 
a  lover  of  Orchids,  both  species  and  hybrids, 
and  was  a  successful  raiser  of  good  novelties, 
some  of  which  he  has  exhibited  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  two  forms  of  Cattleya  Trianae  shown 
on  the  11th  inst. 


ENQUIRIES   AND    REPLIES. 


Sea  Sand  for  a  Bowling  Green. — In  reply 
to  Mr.  W.  Davis  respecting  sea  sand  for 
bowling  greens,  I  have  for  many  years  past 
used  it  as  a  spring  dressing,  and  the  results 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  Some  of  the 
finest  bowling  greens  and  lawns  in  the  North 
have  been  made  so  by  the  discreet  use  of  sea 
sand,  but  if,  as  Mr.  Davis  states,  he  has  put 
tons  of  sea  sand  on  a  bowling  green  of  ordi- 
nary size  in  the  course  of  two  years,  I  do  not 
wonder  at  his  grass  turning  yellow.  Sea  sand 
must  be  applied  at  the  right  time  and  with  dis- 
cretion.  My  practice  is  to  obtain  a  waggon- 
load  every  spring,  in  time  to  arrive  about 
March.  This  is  put  on  the  turf  immediately 
we  receive  it  at  the  rate  of  a  spadeful  to  the 
square  yard,  for  if  sea  sand  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  open  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  its  stimulating  properties  are 
washed  away.  Any  sand  that  is  unused  in 
spring  is  kept  till  about  September,  when  it 
is  used  for  mixing  with  the  soil  in  frames, 
&c.  Sea  sand,  besides  being  a  first-class  spring 
dressing  for  grass,  has  a  wonderful  effect  in 
destroying  worms,  for  by  its  use  these  crea- 
tures are  completely  eradicated  from  the  turf 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  To  maintain  a 
lawn  in  a  good  condition,  some  other  fertiliser 
should  be  applied  during  the  late  autumn  or 
winter.  Tt  must  be  remembered  that  the  grasi 
of  a  lawn  will  turn  yellow  through  lack  of 
effective  drainage  more  than  from  any  other 
cause.  Thos.  Francis,  jr,  Turton  Road,  Brom- 
ley Cross,   near  Bolton,  Lanes. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr.  Krumbiegel  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of 
Mysore  State  Gardens,  Bangalore,  India. 

Mr.  G.  Charlton,  for  5A  years  General  Foreman  in  Skelton 
Castle  Gardens,  Yorkshire,  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Kelvinside  Fruit  Farm,  Dundee,  Natal,  South  Africa. 
Mr.  Charlton  is  leaving  England  in  April  to  take  up 
his  new  duties.  (Thanks  for  Is.  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  R.G.O.F.  bos.) 

Mr.  G.  L.  Evans,  for  more  than  8  years  Gardener  to  the 
late  Major  Corbett  Winder,  as  Gardener  to  Sir  H.  M. 
Jackson,  Bart.,  Llantilio  Court,  Abergavenny. 

Mr.  F.  Honevman,  for  the  past  3  years  at  St.  Marnocks, 
Dublin,  and  formerly  an  Inside  Journeyman  at  Hally- 
burton,  Coupar  Angus,  N.B.,  as  Gardener  to  Lord 
Clakina,  Elm  Park,  Clarina,  Limerick. 

Mr.  J.  Cook,  formerly  at  Hallyburton,  Coupar  Angus,  and 
until  recently  Outdoor  Foreman  at  Stratton  Park, 
Micheldever,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Hobhouse,  Hadspen 
House,  Castle  Cary,  Somerset. 

Mr.  A.  Hall,  employed  for  the  past  2  years  and  8  months  a. 
Oakley  Hall  Gardens,  Basingstoke,  as  Gardener  to  L. 
Phillips,  Esq.,  Deane  House,  near  Whitchurch,  Hantst 

Mr.  A.  J-  Wells,  for  the  past  3  years  Foreman,  and  for  some 
time  in  charge  of  the  Gardens,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard, 
as  Gardener  to  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Welling- 
ton, at  Ewhurst  Park,  near  Basingstoke,  Hants. 
(Thanks  for  your  contribution  to  the  R.G.O.F.  box.) 

Mr.  Jas.  Wadham,  late  of  Sneyd  Park  House,  Bristol,  and 
previously  12i  years  at  Holmbury.  Dorking,  Surrey, 
as  Gardener  and  Bailiff  at  Sir  William  Treloar's 
Cripples'  Home  and  College,  Alton,  Hants. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Johnson,  for  the  past  2  years  Gardener  to  Ht.r 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Ewhurst  Park,  as 
Gardener  to  A.  C.  Drummond,  Esq  ,  Cadland,  South- 
ampton. 

Mr,  R.  Stanard,  for  2£  years  Gardener  at  Loseley  Park, 
Guildford,  as  Gardener  to  Countess  Cowper,  Panshan- 
ger,  Hertford. 

Mr.  Alexander  Methven,  for  the  past  2  years  Foreman  in 
Bothwell  Castle  Gardens,  Bothwell,  as  Gardener  to 
Miss  Douglass  Jackson,  Millrigg  House,  Galston, 
Ayrshire,  N.B. 
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Acetylene  Gas  Lime  :  E.  J .  H.  This  material 
can  be  used  as  a  manure  to  supply  the  con- 
stituent lime,  but  it  should  be  placed 
in  a  heap  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere  for  a  month  or  two  be- 
fore being  used.  It  is  more  suitable  for 
heavy  clay  lands  than  for  the  lighter  and  more 
loamy  soils,  and  it  is  also  more  adapted  for 
coarse-growing  plants  such  as  members  of  the 
Cabbage  family  than  for  Roses,  or  flowers 
generally.  Another  point  to  be  observed  is 
never  to  apply  acetylene  gas  lime  to  land 
planted  with  Potatos,  as  it  is  apt  to  impart  a 
very  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  tubers.  For  Roses 
growing  in  a  lime-deficient  soil,  use  ordinary 
quicklime  mixed  with  sulphate  of  magnesia 
(Epsom  Salts),  four  parts  of  lime  to  one  part 
of  magnesia  and  apply  6  ozs.  of  the  mixture 
per  square  yard  any  time  during  the  month 
of  March.  In  using  acetylene  gas  lime  for  the 
coarser  varieties  of  plants  on  land  deficient  in 
lime,  8  ozs.  per  square  yard  may  be  trenched 
in  some  time  previous  to  planting. 

Blue  Sweet  Pea  :  S.  B.  Dicks.  In  the  review 
of  Sweet  Peas  and  their  Cultivation  on  p.  98, 
our  reviewer  stated  that  blue  Sweet  Peas  were 
in  existence  in  1838,  and  that  Mrs.  Loudon 
noted  them  in  that  year.  The  following 
passage  occurs  on  p.  130  in  The  Ladies'  Flower 
Garden  of  Ornamental  Annuals,  published  in 
1840  :• — "  .  .  .  the  blue,  which  has  the  wing 
and  keel  of  a  pale  blue  and  the  standard  of 
dark  bluish-purple." 

Box  Diseased  :  P.  The  Box  leaves  are  affected 
with  the  Box  rust  Puccinia  buxi.  The  best 
plan  to  eradicate  the  fungus  is  to  syringe  the 
bushes  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Chrysanthemums  :  Foosy.  All  the  varieties  in 
your  list  belong  to  the  Japanese  section,  with 
the  exception  of  Mrs.  C.  Rogers,  which  is  an 
incurved  variety.  Several  of  them,  however, 
are  quite  out  of  date,  and  others  in  the  list, 
though  useful  for  greenhouse  decoration,  are 
of  little  value  as  exhibition  varieties. 

Eucharis  Bulbs  :  C.  E.  We  do  not  consider 
the  bulbs  you  send  to  be  of  first-class  size, 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  disease 
in   them. 

Gardener's  Notice  :  /.  H.  The  length  of 
notice  you  are  entitled  to  is  purely  a  ques- 
tion of  custom.  If  you  are  paid  fortnightly, 
you  would  probably  be  held  entitled  to  a 
fortnight's  notice,  as,  although  this  fact  is 
not  conclusive  evidence  on  the  point,  yet,  in 
the  absence  of  any  local  custom  or  special 
agreement  as  to  notice,  the  presumption  of 
law  is  that  the  parties  have  decided  for  them- 
selves what  is  "reasonable  notice"  by  their 
agreement  as  to  payment  of  wages,  and  that 
reasonable  notice  is  the  interval  between  two 
payments.  In  the  case  of  domestic  servants, 
wages  are  calculated  at  so  much  a  year,  and 
whatever  the  intervals  between  the  payments, 
there  is  a  well-established  custom  of  a  month's 
notice  on  either  side.  It  has  been  decided 
that  a  head  gardener,  paid  at  a  yearly 
rate,  is  entitled  to  a  month's  notice.  In  your 
own  case,  as  a  foreman  gardener  paid  fort- 
nightly, you  should  claim  a  fortnight's  notice. 
— H.  M.  A  gardener,  like  a  domestic  servant, 
is  entitled  to  be  paid  his  wages  during  tem- 
porary disablement  by  illness.  If  the  master 
wishes  to  terminate  his  liability  to  continue  to 
pay  wages  to  a  man  who  is  unable  to  work, 
he  must  give  notice  of  dismissal.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  special  agreement,  the  length  of 
notice  to  be  given  depends  on  custom,  and, 
under  the  circumstances  which  you  state,  you 
would  probably  be  held  entitled  to  a  month's 
notice,  especially  as  you  are  paid  monthly, 
though  the  latter  fact  is  not  conclusive  evi- 
dence on  the   point. 

£jRUBS  IN  Peat  :  H.  P.  The  objects  found  in 
the  peat  in  which  your  Calanthe  Veitchii  was 
growing  are  the  egg  capsules  of  one  of  the 
cockroaches.  The  females  do  not  lay  their 
eggs  separately  as  most  insects  do,  but  several 
eggs  (about  16)  are  laid  together  in  a  case 
in  two  rows  of  chambers.  This  case  has  a 
longitudinal  slit,  the  edges  of  which  are  com- 


pressed together,  and  cemented,  so  that  no- 
thing can  enter.  When  the  young  are  hatched 
they  discharge  a  fluid  from  their  mouths 
which  dissolves  the  cement,  and  the  little  crea- 
tures are  then  able  to  make  their  way  out. 
You  should  destroy  every  egg  case  that  you 
can  find,  for  cockroaches  are  very  destructive 
creatures  to  Orchids  and  other  plants,  as  they 
gnaw  the  roots  and  young  shoots.  The  parent 
insects  may  be  killed  by  the  same  means  as 
is  adopted  for  exterminating  cockroaches  in 
dwelling  houses. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  failing.  Puzzled.  The 
■Lily  crowns  are  not  suffering  from  disease. 
The  growths  appear  to  have  been  killed  by 
frost. 

Maple  with  upright  flowers  :  M.  M.  N.  The 
finest  of  the  erect-racemed  Maples  is  Acer 
macrophyllum,  a  North  American  species.  The 
flowers  of  the  Norway  Maple  are  also  borne 
on  somewhat  erect  clusters.  Of  smaller 
species  (the  two  preceding  are  large  trees)  with 
erect  racemes  A.  tataricum  and  A.  spicatum 
are  to  be  recommended. 

Market  Chrysanthemums  in  Pots  :  A.  R.  B. 
The  following  varieties  are  selected  from 
among  the  best  seen  in  the  market  during 
the  past  season.  The  season  of  flowering 
varies  considerably,  according  to  the  treat- 
ment afforded  the  plants.  Madame  Des- 
granges  was  one  of  the  earliest  seen  in 
Covent  Garden  in  the  autumn  of  1906,  but 
last  season  the  best  plants  of  it  were  not 
marketed  until  October.  All  the  various 
sports  from  Madame  Marie  Masse  are  valu- 
able for  early  flowering,  Horace  Martin  and 
Ralph  Curtis  being  the  most  useful.  Market 
White  forms  a  good  pot  plant  for  early 
blooming,  as  do  Lady  Fitzwigram,  Harvest 
Home,  Goacher's  Crimson  (the  two  last- 
named,  unless  grown  under  careful  treat- 
ment, lose  their  foliage),  Geo.  Wermig,  and 
Nivette  are  all  to  be  recommended.  Carrie 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  early  yellow  varie- 
ties. Maxim  (chestnut-red),  Perle  Rose  (a 
pretty  shade  of  pink),  and  Souvenir  de  Petit 
Ami  are  also  worthy  of  culture.  Of  the  later  or 
second  early  varieties  may  be  mentioned 
Mrs.  Wingfield,  Miss  B.  Miller,  La  Pacatole, 
Boule  de  Neige,  Kathleen  Thompson,  Market 
Red,  W.  Holmes,  Caprice  du  Printemps, 
Moneymaker,  Soleil  d'Octobre,  Ivory,  Pink 
Ivory  (known  in  the  market  as  White  Star 
and  Pink  Star  respectively),  New  Phcebus, 
Ryecroft  Glory,  and  Nellie  Brown,  and  to 
follow  later  in  flowering  are  A.  J.  Balfour, 
Western  King,  Niveum,  Framfield  Pink,  La 
Triomphante,  Mathew  Hodgson,  and  W.  H. 
Lincoln.  The  culture  of  really  good  pot 
plants  for  market  requires  considerable  ex- 
perience and  skill,  and  much  depends  upon 
the  conditions  of  things  at  the  start.  Short 
thick  cuttings  should  be  secured,  and  as  soon 
as  they  break  into  growth  they  should  be 
allowed  plenty  of  light  and  air  and  fire-heat 
sufficient  only  to  keep  out  the  frost.  Pot  the 
plants  firmly  in  good  loam,  to  which  stable 
manure  and  some  bone  meal  have  been 
added.  The  plants  should  be  stopped  when 
they  are  about  4  inches  in  height,  and  they 
may  require  stopping  again  later.  The  culti- 
vator should  aim  at  securing  from  six  to 
twelve  shoots  of  equal  strength  and  height  on 
each  plant.  If  more  shoots  than  are  required 
are  present,  the  weaker  ones  should  be  re- 
moved. Disbudding  should  be  attended  to  as 
early  as  possible,  and  an  important  matter  is 
to  have  the  buds  in  such  a  condition  that  they 
will  all  open  at  or  about  the  same  time. 
When  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  open, 
plenty  of  room  should  be  given  them  to  allow 
a  free  circulation  of  air  about  them.  The 
pots  may  be  plunged  into  the  ground  or  in 
a  bed  of  ashes.  Regular  attention  must  be 
paid  to  watering,  especially  after  the  buds 
are  set.  Liquid  manure  may  be  used  freely 
at  all  times,  unless  the  plants  should  appear 
to  be  too  vigorous  at  the  time  the  buds  are 
setting,  in  which  case  stimulants  should  be 
withheld  for  a  time,  or  until  the  buds  begin 
to  plump  up.  The  liberal  use  of  clear  soot 
water  will  do  much  towards  keeping  off  in- 
sects, and  will  also  stimulate  the  foliage,  but 
it  is  important  that  the  soot  water  should  be 
prepared  some  time  before  it  is  required  for 
use,  as  it  should  be  quite  clear  when  used 
for  syringing  purposes. 


Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants.— We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  oi 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in.  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Plants:  W.  C.  &■  Sons.  Eucalyptus  Globulus; 
your  specimen  has  reached  the  adult  stage, 
in  which  the  foliage  undergoes  a  remarkable 
change  from  that  of  the  ordinary  or  seedling 
plants  usually  met  with  in  gardens. — /.  F. 
The  berries  are  probably  those  of  Solanum 
nigrum,  a  very  common  weed  in  gardens  in 
the  south  of  England. — /.  H.  B.  1,  Nephro- 
lepis  Piersonii ;  2,  Selaginella  amcena ;  3, 
Nephrolepis  ensifolia ;  4,  Gymnogramme 
Pearcei ;  5,  Nephrolepis  pectinata ;  6,  Pilea 
muscosa ;  7,  Nephrolepis  tuberosa ;  8,  Poly- 
podium  appendiculatum ;  9,  Lastrea  Filix 
mas;  10,  probably  Tecoma  jasminoides ;  11, 
Carex  variegata ;  12,  Davallia  dissecta ;  13, 
Polypodium  pustulatum. — E.  W .  S.  a,  Catt- 
leya  Trianae ;  b,  Cypripedium  venustum  ;  c, 
Cypripedium  barbatum  Warned.  —  Cym. 
Cymbidium  giganteum. — T.  H.  1,  Cym- 
bidium  longifolium ;  2,  Restrepia  tricho- 
glossa ;  3,  Dendrbium  cymbidioides.— •- 
E.  R.  M.  A  variety  of  Cypripedium  Harris- 
ianum. 

Potatos  for  Market  :  Hants.  By  referring  to 
our  weekly  market  reports  you  will  be  enabled 
to  ascertain  the  principal  varieties  cultivated 
for  market  purposes  and  their  relative  value. 
The  amount  of  the  crop  per  acre  will  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  variety  of 
Potato  grown,  the  cultivation  applied,  and 
many  other  details.  An  average  crop  is  from 
six  to  ten  tons  per  acre. 

To  Destroy  Tree  Stems  •.  E.  D.  The  butts  of 
the  trees  may  be  destroyed  by  blasting  with 
dynamite.  They  may  also  be  destroyed  by 
pouring  a  saturated  solution  of  saltpetre  into 
the  butt,  and  afterwards  setting  a  light  to 
the  saltpetre,  when  the  whole  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  A  hole  should  be  bored  in 
the  top  of  the  stump  in  which  to  pour  the 
liquid. 

Truffle  :  H.  R.  The  fungus  you  send  is  the 
common  Truffle  (Tuber  aestivum),  a  species  in- 
digenous to  Britain  and  the  Continent.  An- 
other species,  Tuber  brumale,  which  is  the 
most  common  on  the  Continent,  sometimes  also 
occurs  in  this  country.  Altogether  ten  species 
or  Truffle  have  been  found  in  Britain,  but 
some  are  small  and  only  the  above  two  species 
are  eligible  to  rank  as  esculents.  We  cannot 
determine  your  species,  found  under  Cedars, 
merely  from  description,  but  if  you  will  send 
specimens  we  will  examine  and  determine  its 
name. 

Violets  Diseased  :  H.  H.  There  is  no  fungous 
disease  present  on  the  specimens  you  send,  but 
they  exhibit  a  loss  of  vigour  and  strength.  Try 
a  more  generous  treatment  in  the  matter  of 
feeding,  and  afford  more  ventilation  to  the 
structure  in  which  they  are  growing. 

Weevils:  A.  L.  The  creatures  feed  on  the 
foliage  of  Ferns  and  other  plants  at  night 
time.  They  may  be  caught  by  laying  white 
cloths  under  the  plants  upon  which  they  are 
feeding,  and  after  it  has  been  dark  for  about 
an  hour  throwing  a  bright  light  on  the  plant, 
when  the  insects  will  be  alarmed  and  fall  to 
the  ground.  Should  they  not  fall  the  plant 
should  be  shaken.  Weevils  hide  themselves  in 
the  most  cunning  manner  during  the  daytime. 

Communications  Received. — Beckenham  Hort.  Soc. — J.C. 
—J.  M.— J.  Whittow-T.  L.— H.  M.  V.-F.  J.— A  D.— 
H.  R.  H.— Anxious-F.  M  W.— Rev.  D.  R.  W.- S.  A.— 
Chloris— G.  B.  M.— W.  D.,  Jr.-A.  J.  L.— C.  T.  D.— 
J.  O'B.—  W.  G.  S.- A.  C.  N.— H.  Miller— G.D.-S.  Low— 
Gardener— Mrs.  J.  B.  D.— A.  D..  Hindhead— W.  Miller— 
W.  H.— D.  P.— P.  G.— G.  M.— F.  G.— E.  M.-E.  W.  D.- 
S.  C— H.  T.-C.  H.  C— S.  X— W.  A.— H.  D.  &  Son - 
W.  G.— V.  H.  L.—  W.  F.— R.  L.  H. -Tulips— C.  T.  ".— 
Miss  B.-F.  J.— F.  L.  B.— C.  B— F.  H.  — H.  R.  W.- 
W.  R.  H— F.  E.  G. 
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Photographs  by  W.  J.   Vasey. 


The  old  Vine  at  Hampton  Court,  showing  in  the  bottom  picture  the 
new  arrangement  for  allowing  public  inspection  of 
the  interior  of  the  vlnery. 
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THE    HIPPEASTRUM. 

I  HAPPENED  recently  to  look  into  that 
excellent  botanical  work  the  Anniryl- 
UdacccE,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William 
Herbert,  published  in  1S37.  Herbert  was  nut 
only  a  botanist,  but  an  indomitable  hybridist 
and  horticulturist.  He  monographed  the 
genus,  writing  elaborate  descriptions  of  the 
various  species  known  at  that  time,  and  his 
keen  horticultural  proclivities  were  displayed 
in  the  work  of  hybridising  in  his  own  garden 
at  Spofforth.  He  enumerates  31  distinct 
crosses  of  specific  forms  made  under  his  own 
direction.  In  the  matter  of  selecting  names 
for  his  hybrids  he  had  to  face  a  difficulty 
which  seems  to  give  some  trouble  even  at  the 
present  day.  For  instance,  a  cross  between 
H.  striatifolium  and  H.  vittatum  he  named 
striatifolio-vittatum.  Other  names  were 
H.  solandrifloro-bulbulosum,  H.  reticulato- 
bulbulosum,  and  so  on.  To  seedlings 
from  these  semi-species  he  proposed  to  give 
such  names  as  Juno,  Ceres,  Camillus,  Napo- 
leon, &c.  These  were  termed  sub-ordinary 
varieties,  and  deserved  no  place  in  a  botani- 


cal arrangement.  It  is  interesting  to  remark 
that  the  varieties  of  Cattleyas,  LaTias,  Cypri- 
pediums,  &c,  are  now  losing  their  botanical 
character  in  much  the  same  way.  In  some 
cases  the  evidence  as  to  the  original  species 
cannot  be  detected  in  the  seedlings,  and  lo 
simplify  matters  they  will  have  to  be  named 
after  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  as  Her!  1  rl 
advised  in  the  case  of  Hippeastrums. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  hybrid  Hip- 
peastrums raised  so  many  years  ago  are  now 
in  existence.  While  Herbert  was  working  in 
England,  Mr.  de  Graaff,  as  early  as  1790,  was 
cultivating  the  Hippeastrum  at  Leiden  in 
Holland.  I  have  a  letter  before  me  from  Mr. 
S.  A.  de  Graaff,  dated  January  30,  1890,  in 
which  he  states  that  his  father's  uncle  had 
cultivated  H.  Johnsonii  and  H.  vittata  since 
1790.  He  might  have  cultivated  the  parents 
of  the  first-named  variety  at  this  early  date, 
viz.,  Reginae  (172S)  and  vittatum  (1769),  but 
he  could  not  have  grown  Johnsonii,  as  this 
variety  was  raised  by  an  amateur  named 
Johnson,  who  had  a  small  garden  in  Lanca- 
shire in  1810.  We  know,  however,  that  Mr. 
de  Graaff,  senior,  was  a  raiser  of  seedlings 
from  1830,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  de  Graaff  since 
1S62  ;  and  many  very  line  garden  varieties 
have  been  raised  at  Leiden  in  recent  vears.  I 
can  well  remember  the  sensation  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  the  variety  Empress  of 
India  some  20  or  25  years  ago.  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  obtained  the  stock  of  this 
fine  variety,  and  with  their  own  superb 
crosses  from  II.  pardinum  and  II.  Leopo]  lii 
an  impetus  was  given  to  the  culture  of  this 
line  genus,  which  has  resulted  in  the  magni- 
ficent varieties  now  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Perhaps  no  gardener  in  the  world  has  im- 
prover! the  genus  so  much  as  Mr.  A.  Chap- 
man, .gardener  to  Major  Ilolford,  of  Weston- 
birt,  Tetbury.  Not  every  gardener  has  the 
opportunity  or  the  means  of  obtaining  such  a 
collection,  and  many,  if  tin  \  had,  would  not 
make  such  good  use  of  it.  I  have  seen  per- 
haps every  collection  exhibited  from  Major 
Holford's  garden  in  London,  and  noted  the 
improvement  in  form,  colour  and  substance 
of  petals  year  by  year.  In  April,  1906,  quite 
a  hundred  splendid  varieties  were  exhibited, 
and  many  of  them  had  received  certificates 
and  Awards  of  Merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  other  societies. 
The  many  rich  crimson  and  dark  red 
forms  in  the  Westonbirt  collection  were  re- 
markable on  that  occasion.  In  some  varieties 
the  characteristic  green  centre  was  present, 
in  others  this  had  disappeared ;  "  stamped 
out  "  Mr.  Chapman  terms  it,  and  so  deep 
was  the  tinge  of  colour  that  the  back  of  the 
petals  in  some  instances  had  the  same  rich 
tone  as  the  front,  and  many  of  the  spikes  car- 
ried four  of  these  exceedingly  large  and  well- 
formed  flowers.  What  an  improvement  such 
varieties  as  Radiance,  Lord  Dalhousie, 
Poetry,  &c,  are  upon  the  early  crosses  from 
Chelsonii  and  Empress  of  India.  The  ad- 
vance in  form,  size,  and  substance  of  petals 
is  as  much  marked  in  the  light-coloured 
varieties. 

White  varieties  had  been  in  existence  for 
some  years,  but  the  first  white  varieties  to  be 
produced  from  seed  were  of  weakly  constitu- 
tion, and  the  flowers  themselves  were  thin 
and  not  of  good  substance.  Mr.  Fielder 
produced  a  white  variety,  Fielder's  White, 
far  in   advance  of  any  other,   and  equal   in 


quality  to  the  best  of  the  Westonbirt  seed- 
lings. There  were  many  very  fine  white- 
ground  varieties  in  the  collection,  marked 
with  pink  principally.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Westonbirt  collection  marks  the 
furthest  advance  yet  made  in  Hippeastrums. 

Cultivation. 

The  Hippeastrum  is  an  ornament  in  any 
garden  and,  its  requirements  bang  under- 
stood, it  is  easy  to  grow.  Sometimes  the 
proper  cultivation  is  not  understood.  I  re- 
member being  shown  round  a  garden  where 
expense  was  no  object,  and  was  surprised  to 
see  .1  collection  of  the  best-named  Hippea- 
strums out  of  doors.  The  plants  had  been 
turned  out  after  flowering  to  "  ripen  their 
bulbs."  It  is  astonishing  how  this  idea 
clings  to  some  gardeners,  and  is  equivalent 
to  turning  out  Azaleas  as  soon  as  they  have 
finished  flowering  instead  of  putting  them 
into  a  warm,  moist  almosphere  until  the 
flower-buds  are  properly  formed. 

Hippeastrums  require  a  period  of  growth 
after  flowering  in  order  to  develop  the  bulbs. 
Not  until  the  bulbs  have  well  plumped  up 
and  the  leaves  have  begun  to  decay  should 
water  be  withheld  and  air  freely  admitted  to 
the  structure.  By  that  time,  the  season  being 
advanced,  warm  weather  will  have  set  in, 
therefore  the  ventilators  of  the  house  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  open  night  and  d.iv.  This 
will  help  in  keeping  the  plants  free  from 
thrips,  red  spider,  and  other  pests. 

M\  collection  was  repotted  in  January,  the 
r-pots  being  plunged  in  a  moderate,  bot- 
tom heat.  The  bulbs  at  such  a  time  should 
In-  well  furnished  with  healthy  roots.  It  is 
a  grave  error  to  treat  them  so  that  the 
roots  decay  at  the  base  of  the  bulbs; 
litis  is  sometimes  caused  by  keeping  them 
lor  many  weeks  together  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass  in  a  cool  house,  or  it  may  re- 
sult from  excessive  applications  of  water  in 
the  resting  period.  The  best  treatment  is  to 
.allow  them  to  remain  in  the  plunging  ma- 
terial. The  roots  run  freely  into  this,  and 
they  require  no  water  after  the  decayed  leaves 
have  been  removed  until  it  is  time  to  repot 
them.  The  potting  soil  I  use  is  one  composed 
of  good,  fibrous,  well-decayed  loam  four 
parts,  decayed  manure  one  part,  and  leaf- 
mould  or  fibrous  peat  one  part. 

The  largest  single  bulbs  may  be  repotted 
into  S-inch  flower-pots,  and  smaller  sizes  into 
pots  measuring  7,  6,  and  5  inches  in  diameter, 
but  taking  care  to  avoid  over-potting. 
The  bulbs  should  be  placed  about  half  their 
depth  in  the  potting  soil;  if  this  is  fairly 
moist,  as  it  should  be  at  the  time  of  using,  no 
water  will  be  required  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  even  when  it  is  applied,  it  should 
be  poured  from  a  small  water-pot  round  the 
inner  rim,  to  avoid  wetting  the  base  of  the 
bulbs  until  the  roots  have  freely  started.  The 
heat  at  first  may  be  50°,  raising  it  as  growth 
progresses  to  550,  6o°,  and  ultimately  to  650. 
When  the  plants  are  in  full  growth  water 
may  be  applied  freely,  but  pots  plunged  in  a 
hot  bed  do  not  require  water  frequently.  The 
bulbs  are  likely  to  flower  in  three  or  four 
months  after  the  repotting. 

Raising   Seedlings. 
Every    grower    of    Hippeastrums    should 
raise  seedlings  by  crossing  the  best  varieties. 
It  is   easy   to  remove  the  anthers   from   the 
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partly-opened  flowers  with  the  fingers  before 
tin?  pollen  is  scattered,  and  as  soon  as  the 
seed-bearing  flower  is  fully  expanded  it  is 
ready  to  receive  the  pollen  from  another 
variety.  The  seed  will  ripen  in  June  or  July, 
and  may  be  sown  at  once.  If  it  is  sown 
thinly  the  plants  need  not  be  pricked  out,  and 
they  will  form  quite  strong  plants  by  the  end 
of  the  season.  The  leaves  of  these  seedlings 
remain  green  during  the  winter,  and  if  three 
of  them  are  repotted  in  January  or  February 
into  a  5  or  6-inch  flower-pot  according  to  their 
size,  many  of  them,  under  fair  treatment, 
will  produce  flowering  bulbs  by  the  end  of  the 
growing  season.  They  will  not,  of  course, 
be   fully  grown,   but  strong  enough  to  pro- 


BROUGHTON    CASTLE,    OXON. 

(See  Supplementary  Illustration  and  figs.  57  and  58.) 

From  the  appearance  of  this  beautiful  old 
building,  as  seen  in  our  Supplementary  Illus- 
tration, no  one  would  suspect  that  it  was  erected 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1301,  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  The  castle  is  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation,  and  forms  the  country 
residence  of  Lord  and  Lady  Algernon  Gordon- 
Lennox.  Broughton  Castle  is  situated  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles  from  the  town  of 
Banbury. 

The  Supplementary  Illustration,  which  depicts 
the  south  front  and  the  eastern  end  of  the 
castle,  shows  that  the  surroundings  of  the  old 
buildings  are  most  picturesque,  and  this — apart 
from  the  natural  beauty  of  the  spot — is  due  to 


beds  have  been  planted  with  caltivated  flower- 
ing plants  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  flowering  plants  are  such  as  have  a  good 
effect  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  especially 
when  seen  from  the  mullioned  windows  of  the 
old  castle.  The  plants  include  broad  breadths 
of  Paeonies,  Roses,  Sunflowers  of  the  choicer 
species,  Foxgloves,  Liliums,  Kniphofias,  Shir- 
ley Poppies,  and  many  stately  herbaceous 
perennials.  The  Sea  Buckthorn  (Rhamnus 
catharticus)  finds  in  the  banks  a  suitable  root- 
ing medium,  and  the  tree  flowers  and  fruits  in 
profusion.  In  the  water  are  broad  patches  of 
the  white  Water-lily  (Nymphaea  alba)  with 
other  native  aquatic  plants.  In  the  centre 
of  the  lawn  and  almost  in  the  middle  of  our 
picture  is  seen  a  plant  of  Yew  clipped  to  re- 
semble the  gnomon  of  a  sundial,  and  the  figures 
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duce  two  or  even  three  flowers  on  a  spike. 
The  plants  must  be  kept  in  good  health 
during  and  after  the  flowering  period.  A  strict 
watch  must  be  kept  for  tlirips,  as  this  species 
frequently  gets  upon  the  leaves  during  sum- 
mer, and  it  is  not  easily  destroyed  by  fumi- 
gating, as  the  insects  drop  into  the  plunging 
material  and  get  up  again  next  day  ;  there- 
fore fumigate  the  plants  if  it  is  even  sus- 
pected. A  species  of  mealy  bug  or  aphis 
hides  itself  in  the  loose  material  at  the  apex 
of  the  bulbs,  and  if  this  pest  becomes  numer- 
ous it  is  difficult  to  exterminate.  All  the  loose 
skins  must  be  removed  and  tobacco  powder 
dusted  on  the  parts  infested.     /.  Douglas. 


the  work  and  artistic  tastes  of  Lady  Gordon- 
Lennox,   who  is  an  enthusiastic  gardener. 

The  water  seen  in  the  foreground  of  the  pic- 
ture is  part  of  a  broad  moat  which  entirely 
surrounds  the  castle,  but  it  is  not,  as  is  often  the 
case,  close  up  to  the  walls  of  the  old  fortress. 
Thus  there  is  a  considerable  area  of  ground, 
forming  as  it  were  an  island,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  the  old  baronial  dwelling.  The 
keep  (fig.  57)  is  seen  in  our  Supplementary  Illus- 
tration to  be  midway  between  the  castle  and  the 
parish  church  of  Broughton,  and  adjoining  the 
keep  are  some  ruined  embattlements. 

The  waters  of  the  old  moat  in  summer  time 
reflect  the  sheen  of  the  Purple  Loosestrife 
(Lythrum  salicaria),  Spiraea  Aruncus,  Iris 
and  other  British  plants.     But  in  addition,  large 


are  planted  in  a  circular  band  with  the  motto, 
"  Memory  lives  but  the  hour  flies,"  in  a  similar 
outer  band. 

At  the  left  of  the  sundial  and  opposite  the 
windows  of  the  drawing-room  is  a  design 
worked  out  in  flower  beds  cut  in  the  turf.  A 
central  one  is  planted  with  golden  Yews  that 
are  clipped  somewhat  formally,  and  beneath  is 
a  groundwork  of  Berberis  (Mahonia)  japonica. 
The  remaining  beds  of  the  design  are  largely 
planted  with  annual  and  perennial  flowering 
plants,  but  several  circular  areas  are  occupied 
by  Roses.  A  short  distance  away,  and  in  this 
same  lawn,  is  a  small  water  basin  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  choice  Nymphaeas  of  the  "  Mar- 
liac "  type.  It  is  encircled  by  borders  of 
Roses. 
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Herbaceous  plants  and  annuals  are  largely 
employed  in  the  embellishment  of  these  gar- 
dens. Fig.  57  shows  a  portion  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful border  that  is  filled  with  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, and  in  their  season  annuals  are  culti- 
vated  in   the   foreground. 

The  old  embattled  walls  lend  a  fine  setting  to 
this  floral  display,  and  the  grass  sward  forms 
the  path  dividing  it  from  a  narrower  border 
banked  by  a  hedge  of  Yew,  cut  formally,  and 
having  at  intervals  examples  of  topiary  in  the 
form  of  birds  with  spreading  tails.  This  border 
is  usually  planted  with  Ten-week  Stocks  over  a 
groundwork  of  Cerastium,  and  having  an  edging 
formed  of  Mrs.  Chas.  Turner  Viola.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  this  Yew  hedge,  which  mea- 
sures several  hundred  feet  in  length,  is  a 
dwarf  band  of  Lavender  extending  the  whole 
distance.  Immediately  opposite  the  residence 
the  border  is  furnished  with  Liliums,  of  which  a 
considerable  quantity  is  cultivated  each  season, 
principally  of  the  varieties  L.  speciosum 
rubrum  and  L.  longiflorum. 

There    are    small    gardens    surrounded    with 
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The  water  basin  is  planted  with  choice 
Nymphasas,  and  is  approached  through  arches 
of  climbing  Roses  arising  from  the  ends 
of  a  dwarf  hedge  in  Yew,  whose  top  is 
clipped  in  the  manner  of  battlements.  The 
circular  beds  are  wholly  planted  with  Paeonies, 
those  heart-shaped  with  hardy  perennials  and 
annuals.  Almost  everywhere  are  Roses,  the 
side  borders  being  filled  with  dwarf  plants  that 
grow  with  the  greatest  luxuriance.  The  grounds 
are  surrounded  by  bands  of  trees  and  borders  of 
shrubs.  The  principal  tree  is  the  Alder  (Alnus 
glutinosa),  and  one  specimen  is  remarkable  for 
its  size  and  spread  of  branches.  It  resembles 
a  large  Oak  tree,  and  its  girth  of  trunk  at  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground  is  about  10  or  12 
feet. 

A  thickly-wooded  corner  en  the  opposite  side 
of  the  moat  has  been  converted  into  a  woodland 
retreat.  The  grass  sward  is  cut  into  vistas  or 
walks,  and  where  opportunity  has  afforded, 
clumps  of  shrubs  and  strong-growing  herba- 
ceous plants  have  b:en  planted.  The  grass  in 
spring  time  sparkles  with  the  flowers  of  bulbous 


Fig.  58. — view  of  portion  of  the  rose  garden  at  broughton  castle. 


walls  on  the  south-east  of  the  castle  ;  the  first  of 
these  to  be  entered  from  the  spot  we  have  just 
described  is  known  as  the  "  Ladies'  "  Garden. 

This  small  enclosure  is  literally  a  Rose  gar- 
den, with  broad  borders  of  hardy  flowering 
plants  under  the  old  walls.  The  Roses  are 
massed  in  beds,  each  of  one  variety,  and  the 
whole  forms  a  design  of  much  beauty.  We  were 
informed  that  this  was  a  neglected  spot,  until 
Lady  Gordon-Lennox  formed  the  Rose-garden. 
Another  enclosed  garden  is  next  the  one  we 
have  just  described,  and  in  this  was  taken  the 
view  depicted  in  fig.  58.  The  circular  bed  in 
the  foreground  is  one  of  four  alternating  with 
others  that  are  heart-shaped.  The  centre  of  the 
design  is  occupied  by  a  circular  water  basin, 
around  the  rim  of  which  is  inscribed  : — 

"  I    sometimes   think    that   never   blows    so    red 
the   Rose 
As  where  some  buried  Cseser  bled  ; 
That  every  Hyacinth  the  garden  wears 

Drop   in   her   lap   from    some   once   lovely 
head." 


plants  that  are  so  admirable  for  associating  in 
the  turf  for  a  pleasing  effect. 

Hereabouts  is  a  herb  garden,  surrounded  by 
a  hedge  of  Yew.  A  water-garden  in  the  centre 
is  fed  from  the  moat  near  by,  and  on  the 
closely-clipped  sward  of  banks  around  are 
seats  ;  a  lovely  and  cool  retreat  in  the  heat  of 
summer  time.  Foxgloves  grow  in  thousands 
with  Funkias,  Lilies,  the  Giant  Hemlock 
(Heracleum  giganteum),  Polygonums,  Spiraeas 
of  the  hardier  species,  Tritonias,  Roses,  and  a 
host  of  other  bold  subjects.  One  of  the  best 
Roses  found  to  succeed  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  trees  is  the  variety  Leuchstern. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  mansion  is  a  Rose- 
walk  ;  the  plants  are  trained  over  wooden 
arches,  with  festoons  of  Ivy  connecting 
each  arch,  and  all  along  the  sides  are 
standard  Roses.  Looking  through  this  fes- 
tooned path  is  seen  the  old  parish  church,  a 
beautiful  setting  to  this  pretty  scene.  The 
church  path  separates  the  kitchen  and  fruit 
gardens  from  the  pleasure  grounds.  The 
former  are  about  two  acres  in  extent,  and  they 
occupy  the  warm  side  of  a  slope. 


There  is  a  range  of  glass-houses,  comprising 
vineries,  Peach  and  Nectarine  houses,  plant 
stove,  Melon  pits,  propagating  house,  &c.  This 
quarter  of  the  garden  is  largely  planted  with 
flowering  plants,  including  Roses  for  cutting 
purposes,  for  although  such  a  wealth  of  flowers 
adorns  the  beds  and  borders  of  the  pleasure 
grounds,  none  is  cut  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  gardens  are  under  the  care  of  Mr.  George 
Low ;  they  form  a  pretty  setting  for  the  noble 
building,  which  has  survived  through  so  long  a 
period. 

ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM    CRISPUM 
FOWI.ERIANUM. 

This  very  finely  blotched  variety  of  O. 
crispum,  which  was  illustrated  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  on  May  4,  last  year,  is  again  in 
flower  with  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebe- 
lands,  South  Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  ths 
inflorescence  now  bearing  seven  blooms.  It  is 
a  grand  variety,  with  deep  blood-rei  markings 
on  a  clear  white  ground,  and  its  fine  qualities 
are  well  displayed  on  its  second  flowering, 
although  the  blooms  are  rather  smaller  than 
that  from  which  the  illustration  was  prepared, 
probably  on  account  of  its  blooming  two  months 
earlier  this  year  than  last.  The  reverse  of  the 
flower  is  almost  as  richly  coloured  as  the  face, 
and  the  upper  surface  of  the  column  is  coloured 
deep  chestnut-red. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM    ARDENTISSIMUM 
GLEBELANDS  VARIETY. 

This  distinct  variety,  which  is  now  blooming 
in  the  collection  of  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  was 
raised  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons  between  a  fine 
form  of  O.  Pescatorei  and  the  blotched  O. 
crispum  Truffautianum,  and  it  was  anticipated 
that  a  heavily  blotched  flower  would  result. 
In  effect,  however,  the  Glebelands  variety  may 
be  compared  to  a  very  large  and  beautifully- 
formed  variety  of  typical  O.  Pescatorei,  the 
only  trace  of  spotting  being  in  an  occasional  red 
spot  on  some  of  the  sepals  ;  some  of  the  flowers 
have  all  the  sepals  bearing  spots,  in  others 
only  two,  and  in  others  one.  The  flowers  are 
very  broad,  and  of  fine  substance,  clear  white, 
with  a  charming  rosy  flush  on  the  sepals,  and 
a  broad  transverse  red  blotch  in  front  of  the 
yellow  crest  of  the  lip. 


VARIORUM. 


"FORMATION    OF    SNOW   ROLLERS." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society,  held  on  the  19th  ultimo,  Mr.  C. 
Iirowett  read  a  paper  describing  the  formation 
of  "  Snow  Rollers,"  which  he  observed  at 
Ryton-on-Dunsmore,  near  Coventry,  on  January 
29-30,  1907.  There  had  been  some  snow  showers 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening,  amounting  to 
a  depth  of  about  \\  inches.  The  next  morning 
the  snow  was  cleared  away  to  the  bare  grass, 
except  for  slight  bars  of  snow  across  in  tad- 
pole-like markings,  whose  tails  all  pointed  to 
the  direction  from  whence  the  wind  had  been 
blowing  all  night,  viz.,  north-north-west,  and 
at  the  heads  of  which  was  heaped  up  the  snow 
that  had  been  on  the  bared  grass,  all  neatly 
turned  over  in  a  roll.  It  seems  that  the  flakes 
of  a  light,  fluffy  layer  of  surface  snow  are  made 
adhesive  by  a  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  air 
above  the  freezing  point,  wh.le  the  undersnow 
remains  cold  and  dry,  and  the  particles  of  damp 
surface  snow  are  thus  enabled  to  adhere  to  ea  h 
other,  but  not  to  the  dry  undersnow.  A  strong 
wind  may  then  push  over  little  projections  of 
the  surface  snow,  and  start  them  rolling,  when 
of  course  they  will  travel  and  grow  until  the 
resistances  overcome  the  propelling  power  of 
the  wind.  These  "  snow  rollers  "  vary  in  size, 
some  being  only  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  while 
at  times  others  have  been  seen  2  feet  or  more 
in  length. 
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THE   GENUS   PHORMIUM. 

The  species  of  Phormium  or  Flax  Lilies 
have  been  used  somewhat  freely  in  con- 
servatory decoration  and  also  in  connection  with 
sub-tropical  bedding,  but  their  hardiness 
in  the  sheltered  garden  is  not  fully  rea- 
lised. They  are  very  interesting  objects  in 
the  landscape,  and  are  peculiarly  fitted 
for  association  with  garden  architecture  of 
almost  every  description ;  their  sword-like 
foliage,  sometimes  rigid  and  at  other  times  with 
drooping  tips,  blends  well  with  architectural 
"  lines."  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  that  free- 
dom of  growth  that  makes  them  easy  to  associ  te 
with  all  that  is  good  in  the  informal  garden, 
provided  the  plants  are  boldly  grouped  on 
broken  ground  in  which  protected  sites  are 
aHvays  abundant.  A  sheltered  position  is  very 
necessary  even  for  the  hardiest  species ; 
their  beauty  lies  in  the  elegant  foliage,  and  if 
this  is  liable  to  suffer  damage  by  winds,  their 
beauty  is  doomed  from  the  first.  One 
cannot  regard  them  as  being  as  hardy 
as  Oaks,  for  in  common  with  many  New 
Zealand  plants  they  find  the  winters  of  very 
cold  districts  too  much  for  them.  Wherever  I 
find  Phormium  thriving  in  the  open  garden, 
it  is  invariably  on  sloping  ground  or  in  natu- 
rally well-drained  soils.  The  old-established 
clumps  by  the  waterside  in  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Gardens  probably  owe  their  immunity  from 
harm  to  their  elevated  yet  sheltered  position. 
I  have  studied  these  plants  for  some  years,  par- 
ticularly noting  their  hardiness,  and  other 
examples  teach  the  same  lesson  elsewhere. 
The  plants  are  valued  more  for  their  foliage 
than  for  their  flowers.  Although  there  is  a 
rugged  type  of  beauty  in  a  dozen  long,  arching 
peduncles  of  a  curious  bronze-blue  hue, 
sparsely  studded  with  yellow  or  buff  flowers 
that  always  appear  ill-fashioned,  and  are  borre 
singly  or  clustered,  one  cannot  compare 
them  favourably  with  those  of  most  Lib- 
aceae.  The  plant  is  only  beautiful  as  a  whole; 
the  inflorescences  removed  from  the  plant  are 
not. 

The  cultivation  of  the  various  species  of  Phor- 
mium is  solely  a  matter  of  light  dry  soil 
and  shelter.  Seeds  germinate  quickly  and 
the  young  plants  grow  rapidly  in  a  cool 
house  during  their  first  year;  afterwards, 
till  strong  enough  to  hold  their  own 
in  the  open,  they  may  be  grown  in  a  cold 
frame.  Propagation  of  garden  varieties  that 
do  not  reproduce  themselves  by  seeds,  is  effected 
by  cutting  the  back  rhizomes  into  as  many 
pieces  as  there  are  leaf,  scars.  A  bud  is  pre- 
sent at  the  base  of  every  sheathing  leaf,  but 
does  not  grow  unless  the  leader  be  injured 
or  removed.  The  pieces  of  rhizome  should  b; 
bedded  in  sand  in  a  moist,  heated  frame  till 
gri  iwths  appear  ;  these  will  make  roots  in  due 
course. 

The  root  and  leaf  system  of  Phormium  resem- 
bles that  of  many  Iiises,  but  is  very  much 
stronger.  Severed  plants  transplant  badly  at  all 
times,  and  where  ol'-establi  h?d  clumps  are  split 
up,  the  leads  should  be  re-started  in  p  ts  under 
glass  and  frequently  syringed  till  re-established. 
Grouping  of  the  plants  in  the  open  should  be 
deferred  till  April,  and  in  planting,  the  ball 
of  soil  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Under  no  circumstance  would  I  recom- 
mend planting  in  autumn  or  winter.  Growth 
that  is  made  unchecked  throughout  a  summer 
season,  is  hardy  and  well  ripened,  and  would 
survive  winters  that  would  prove  fatal  to  a 
greenhouse-reared  or  mutilated  specimen.  When 
once  a  colony  is  established,  it  is  practically 
safe;  individuals  protect  one  another,  and  the 
severest  frosts  will  not  absolutely  destroy  them 
if  the   soil   is   well   drained. 

There  are  only  three  species  in  cultivation, 
and  of  these  the  hardiest  is  the  poorest. 

P.  Cookianum  (P.  Forsterianum,  P.  Colensoi). 
— A  dwarf   species   not   uncommon   in   gardens. 


The  growths  are  fan-shaped  clusters  of  green 
leaves,  with  grey-blue  reverse,  generally  3  feet 
high  ;  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  leaves  glabrous, 
the  outer  slightly  rough.  The  inflorescences 
reach  6  feet  in  height,  and  consist  of  scat- 
tered buff-yellow  flowers  that  are  frequently 
aggregated  into  verticals,  and  are  sparsely 
borne  in  late  summer.  This  plant  is  quite 
hardy.  I  have  grown  it  well  in  veritable  bog 
earth  full  of  stagnant  moisture,  but  the  best 
specimens  were  those  on  a  sloping  bank.  In  a 
light,  sandy  soil  this  plant  makes  handsome 
'  leaf  clusters  that  a  landscape  gardener  would 
appreciate. 

Var.  variegatum  is  a  rare  variety  at  present. 
Its  foliage  is  handsomely  variegated  with 
creamy-white,   and  it  stands  the  winter  well. 

P.  Hookkri  forms  an  imposing  clump  of 
bluish-green  leaves  recalling  those  of  Canna  in 
their  tint.  They  are  5  feet  long,  produced  in 
broad,  fan-shaped  clusters  a  yard  across,  and  as 
they  age  the  tips  fall  over,  giving  the  plant  a 
pendulous  aspect.  The  spikes  are  8  feet  long, 
sub-erect,  and  bear  quantities  of  dull  red 
flowers  that  are  not  devoid  of  decorative  charac- 
ter. The  finest  specimen  I  have  seen  of  this 
Phormium  is  in  the  Rev.  Canon  Ellacombe's 
garden  at  Bitton,  near  Bristol.  The  specimen 
in  lull  flower  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and 
it  impressed  me  with  its  value  for  the  larger 
types  of  rock-gardens.  The  giant  clump  of 
sword-like  leafage  was  very  attractive.  It  is  a 
rare  plant  in  gardens. 

P.  tenax. — The  common  New  Zealand  Flax, 
an  imposing  plant  for  the  large  formal  garden. 
The  leaves  are  arranged  in  fan-like  clusters 
that  form  a  clump  8  to  10  yards  round  and 
more  than  6  feet  high  ;  every  sword-shaped 
leaf  is  perfect  in  outline  as  can  be.  The 
flower-spikes  are  often  10  feet  high,  the  flowers 
are  commonlv  of  a  reddish-buff  colour,  but 
specimens  vary  considerably  in  this  respect. 
This  species  is  quite  common  in  large  gardens 
where  1  have  seen  it  grouped  in  clumps  on  lawns, 
or  grown  in  tubs  to  be  used  as  specimen  plants 
on  terraces.  Abrupt  corners  have  been  artistically 
filled  with  it,  and  as  a  conservatory  specimen 
one  meets  it  in  almost  every  garden  of  any 
size.  Its  hardiness  in  many  cold  districts  is 
surprising.  I  have  known  old  specimens  sur- 
vive winters  that  have  proved  fatal  to  many 
plants  recognised  ashardv,  and  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  planting  P.  tenax  where  I  was 
certain  of  wind  shelter  and  a  well-drained  soil. 
In  very  cold  gardens  offering  every  risk  of 
failure,  I  would  trust  the  Powerscourt  variety 
to  do  its  best,  and  should  not  expect  disappoint- 
ment. 

Var.  purpurea  is  a  striking  form,  whose  leaf- 
age is  purple  tinted,  and  when  quite  young 
shows  a  tint  of  blue  that  proves  very  attractive. 
I  have  not  seen  such  giant  specimens  of  this, 
but  am  confident  it  is  as  hardy  as  tenax,  and 
in  the  matter  of  leaf  colouring  it  is  one  of  the 
best   "foliage"  plants  one  can  grow. 

Var.  vatiiegaia  is  a  popular  conservatory 
variety,  and  may  be  used  in  many  ways.  It  is  an 
elegant  plant,  whose  tall,  sword-shaped  leaves 
are  freely  variegated  with  yellow  and  white.  In 
common  with  most  variegat;d  Monocotyledons, 
it  suffers,  in  very  hot  and  in  very  cold  weather, 
from  injury  to  the  whitest  parts  of  the  varie- 
gation, and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  circumstance 
to  find  a  particularly  well  "  coloured  "  leaf  partly 
rent  in  two,  the  tissues  having  become  seared 
where  there  is  least  chlorophyll.  Shelter  from 
winds  is  therefore  imperative,  and,  in  addition, 
the  protection  of  some  deciduous,  small-leaved 
tree  as  a  sun  screen  is  desirable. 

Var.  Veilchii  is  an  attractive  form  of  varie- 
gatum, and  possesses  foliage  which  is  narrow 
an.<5  quite  erei  t,  with  a  variegation  in  the  form 
of  small  stripes  of  white.  It  is  more  liable  to 
'iMi.'urement  than  the  true  variegatum  and  is 
also  less  graceful,  but  it  proves  excellent  for  tub 
culture,  and  it  is  -to  be  recommended  for  that 
£    /■'.    Mallctt. 


PLANT    NOTES. 

SPARMANXIA   AFRICANA. 

This  greenhouse  plant  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  where  it  is  known  as  the  "  Stock  Rose," 
and  in  its  native  habitat  it  flourishes  along  the 
edges  of  forests  as  a  rampant  weed.  The  species 
is  a  very  old  inhabitant  of  gardens,  having  been 
introduced  through  Dr.  A.  Sparmann  (after 
whom  it  is  named),  a  Swedish  botanist,  who 
accompanied  Captain  Cook  on  his  second  voy- 
age   round   the    world. 

Sparmannia  africana  is  a  soft-wooded  shrub 
attaining  to  a  height  of  from  10  to  20  feet  in 
its  native  country,  with  the  vounger  stems  and 
branches  more  or  less  herbaceous.  The  alter- 
nate, hairy  leaves  are  light  green  in  colour* 
cordate-acuminate  in  shape,  4  to  6  inches  long, 
with  from  five  to  seven  angular  points  ;  the 
blade  is  pendulous,  with  an  erect  leaf-stalk  3 
to   6   inches   long. 

An  inflorescence  of  the  plant  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  516,  where  the  writer  re- 
marks that  "  the  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  common  Pelargonium, 
which  it  is  very  like  in  its  inflorescence,  the 
flowers  nodding  before  they  are  expanded,  and 
becoming  erect  as  they  approach  maturity."  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white ;  the  former 
are  covered  on  the  outside  with  hairs  ;  the  centre 
of  the  flower  is  occupied  by  a  tuft  of  purple 
stamens,  surrounding  which  is  a  ring  of  barren 
yellow  filaments,  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  genus. 

Where  space  can  be  afforded,  it  is  probably 
most  effective  when  grown  as  a  standard,  but 
small,  bushy  plants  also  furnish  an  abundance 
of  bloom. 

Belonging  to  Tiliaceae,  an  order  containing 
several  valuable  fibre-producing  plants,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  an  excellent  fibre 
has  been  obtained  from  the  stems  of  Spar- 
mannia. An  analysis  of  this  fibre,  which  is  some- 
times known  as  "  African  Hemp,"  is  given  in 
Technical  Reports  and  Scientific  Papers  of  the 
Imperial  Institute,  p.  93,  and  a  note  in  the  valu- 
able *Forests  and  Forest-fiora  of  Cape  Colony,  re- 
cently published,  also  calls  attention  to  the 
plant.  This  latter  work  states  that  the  Kama 
Fibre  Syndicate  was  formed  to  exploit  the  fibre, 
and,  although  it  ceased  operations  after  a  few 
years,  it  was  not  owing  to  any  inherent  defect 
in  the  fibre  itself. 

The  yield  of  fibre  under  cultivation  is  esti- 
mated at  10  tons  per  annum  per  acre  of  raw 
material,  which  equals  half  a  ton  of  clean  fibre 
per  annum  per  acre.  The  value  of  a  sample 
sent  to  England  was  £32  per  ton,  that  of  flax  at 
the  same  time  being  £36,  of  Mauritius  Aloe  £33, 
and  of  New  Zealand  fibre  £30  per  ton.  The  cost 
of  preparingthe  fibre  is  about  £8  per  ton. 

The  "  Stock  Rose "  is  said  to  come  up  spon- 
taneously in  forests  cleared  by  burning  the 
undergrowth,  and  is  also  readily  raised  from 
seed.  The  appearance  of  a  plantation  when  the 
plants  are  in  flower  is  said  to  recall  that  of  a 
coffee  estate  in  India.  [A  double-flowered 
variety  was  illustrated  in  our  issue  for  April  14, 
1883,  p.  477.— Ed.] 

ITEA  VIRGINICA. 

This  pretty  North  American  shrub,  referred  to 
by  F.  ill.  on  p.  115  is  very  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  when  in  full  bloom  it  is  particularly 
attractive  to  butterflies,  especially  to  the  showy 
members  of  the  genus  Vanessa. 

The  period  at  which  it  flowers  (midsummer  or 
somewhat  later)  is  early  for  the  "  Red  Admiral  " 
to  put  in  an  appearance,  but  a  few  specimens 
may  generally  be  seen  hovering  over  the  flowers, 
which  are  nearly  as  attractive  to  these  butterflies 
as  are  the  pink  flowers  of  Sedum  spectabile  later 
in  the  season.     IF. 

*  The  Forests  and  Forest-flora  of  Cape  Colony,  by  Thomas 
K.  Suns,  F  L.S.,  I-'  R.H.S.,  Conservator  of  Fort-sis,  Natal, 
Published  with  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  1907. 
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USES    OF    THE    MOTOR     IN 
HORTICULTURE. 

(Concluded  from  page  116.) 

The  smallest  in  size,  but  by  no  means  the 
least  useful  motors  for  horticultural  purposes, 
are  motor  lawn  mowers  and  motor  rollers. 
Steam  and  electrically-propelled  mowers  were  in 
use  twelve  or  more  years  ago,  and  were  described 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  March  28,   1886, 


This  adaptability  makes  it  of  particular  value  on 
golf  courses  and  on  athletic  grounds.  Their  ex- 
tensive employment  for  this  work  is  undoubtedly 
their  best  recommendation,  and  as,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  nothing  so  satisfactory  to  the 
prospective  purchaser  as  the  experiences  of  other 
users,  a  day  or  two  would  be  usefully  employed 
devoted   to   such  inspection  and   enquiry. 

Another  duty  which  gives  the  gardener  much 
heavy  labour  during  dry  summers  is  the  quantity 
of  carrying  work  involved  in   watering.      Every 


Fig.  59. — Messrs.  alex.  shanks  and  son's  petrol  motor  mower  ; 
size  30  inches,  weight  7  cwts. 


p.  401  ;  but  the  petrol-driven  motor  has  only  been 
applied  to  the  lawn  mower  comparatively  re- 
cently. A  description  of  one  working  very 
satisfactorily  at  Kew  appeared  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  June  20,  1903,  p.  398,  and  in  the 
issue  for  July  2j,  1903,  p.  61,  some  notes  were 
published  concerning  another  machine  of  a 
similar  character. 

The  larger  mowers  are  constructed  with  cut- 
ters 42  inches  in  width,  have  a  powerful  water- 
cooled  engine,  weigh  nearly  1  ton,  and  cost 
almost  £200.  These  are  very  useful  where  a 
large  area  of  grass  has  to  be  kept  well  mown  and 
rolled,  and,  being  fitted  with  a  seat  for  the  driver, 
steering  wheel,  reverse  gear,  and  levers  for  throw- 
ing the  cutters  out  of  gear,  they  are  extremely 
handy,  and  capable  of  being  easily  worked  by 
one  man.  _  Others  of  various  sizes  are  obtainable, 
and  the  smallest  are  fitted  with  an  air-cooled 
engine,  handled  like  an  ordinary  mower,  weigh 
about  3  cwts.,  and  cost  about  £70.  Even  with  a 
small  machine  a  man  can  do  a  great  deal  more 
work  than  with  a  horse-drawn  mower,  and  pro- 
vided he  is  fairly  intelligent,  he  should  be  able 
to  keep  the  motor  in  order  at  very  little  expense. 
In  these  days  when  the  motorcar  is  so  common 
in  country  houses,  a  motor  mower  could  be  kept 
in  order  by  the  mechanic  in  charge  of  the  car, 
and  the  handy  man  be  employed  to  drive  the 
mower  and  keep  it  clean. 

The  great  amount  of  work  that  can  be  per- 
formed by  the  machine  is  not  its  only  recom- 
mendation to  the  gardener.  Where  horse  mowers 
are  employed  it  has  always  been  found  difficult 
to  entirely  prevent  the  horse's  hoofs  from  damag- 
ing the  turf ;  but  with  motor  mowers  there  is 
no  trouble  of  this  kind.  The  management  and 
steering  of  the  motor  mower  are  easy  to  a  man 
who  has  had  two  or  three  days'  practical  instruc- 
tion from  the  makers,  even  though  the  sward  is 
broken  up  by  numerous  flower  beds  and  shrub- 
beries. 

Motor  rollers  are  made  to  which  either  grass 
cutters  or  lawn  mowers  may  be  attached,  and  the 
two  functions  of  cutting  and  rolling  carried  on 
simultaneously. 

For  ordinary  lawns  the  mower  itself  is  an 
excellent  roller,  and  the  weight  may  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  regulated,  whilst  in  the  winter  the 
cutters  may  be  either  removed  or  put  out  of 
gear,    and    the   machine   used   as   a   roller  only. 


suburban  householder  thoroughly  appreciates  the 
value  of  the  familiar  garden  hose  attached  to  the 
scullery  tap,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how 
much  greater  would  be  the  value  of  a  small, 
mechanically-driven  pump  in  a  large  garden,  and 
as  the  engine  on  the  lawn  mower  or  roller  may 
be  used  to  drive  a  pump  by  means  of  a  belt,  it  is 
another  duty  for  which  the  machine  should  re- 
ceive credit.     Water  throwing  in  I  .  a  can- 


GRAI-TING    VARIETIES    OF 
CLEMATIS. 

The   most   suitable   stock   for   propagating   by 
grafting  the  many  beautiful  hybrids  and 
ties  of  Clematis  is  C.  vitalba,  it  being  superior 
t    1    this    purpose   to    C.    flammula,    which   wes 
1    1  ;ely  used  formerly. 

To  secure  the  stock  plants,  seeds  should  be 
-  wn  1a  the  spring,  and  the  roots  may  be 
grafted  the  following  season,  but  it  is  better  to 
transplant  the  seedlings  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  in  order  to  obtain  stronger  plants.  If 
they  are  used  when  they  are  one  year  old  the 
eatire  seedling  is  required  as  a  stock,  whereas 
in  the  second  year  many  suitable  pieces  of  roots 
can  be  severed  from  each  plant,  and  thet  latter 
can  be  again  planted  so  as  to  form  new  roots 
for  the  following  year,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
discard  the  plants  after  their  third  or  fourth 
J  ear. 

The  plants  of  the  varieties  that  are  required 
to  be  propagated  are,  if  perfectly  hardy,  win- 
tered in  the  open.  During  January  or  February 
are  pruned  and  placed  indoors  in  a  gentle 
heat,  and  this  quickly  causes  the  buds  to  break 
iat  1  growth.  After  a  lapse  of  three  or  four 
weeks  the  young  shoots  are  suitable  for  furnish. 
alts,  and  it  1-  essential  that  they  should  be 
worked  before  they  become  too  ripe,  otherwise 
the  buds  will  not  develop  into  shoots  during  the 
same  year. 

The  propagating-house  should  contain  case* 
which  can  be  kept  close  and  have  a  bottom 
heat  of  from  70°  to  75°.  If  a  layer  of  about 
6  inches  of  cocoanut-fibre  refuse  be  placed  in 
i'i  bottom  of  the  propagating  1  ises,  it  will 
form  an  excellent  material  in  whii  h  to  plunge 
the  pots  to  their  rims,  which  is  a  great  advan- 

When  the  wood  of  the  scion   is  in   a  suitable 

ion    it    is    cut   off   the    plants    and    severed 

midway  between  two  nodes  01  joints,   and  care 


Fig.  60. — motor  lawn  mower  manufactured 
size  24  inches.    2|  h.p.  petrol 

not  be  neglected,  and  as  it  is  perhaps  heavier 
than  any  other  task,  involving,  as  it  does,  much 
bucket  work  and  hand  pumping,  any  labour- 
saving  method  would  be  welcomed. 

The  machines  are  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion) and  the  accompanying  illustrations  are 
representative  of  the  types  of  several  firms,  the 
names  of  \vhich  are  already  well  known  to  horti- 
culturists.    Hugh  Miller,  C.E.,  31. E. 


BY  MESSRS.  KANSOMES,  SIMS  AND  JEFFERIES  J 
MOTOR    WITH    MAGNETO    IGNITION. 


should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  shoots  from  be- 
coming   dry  or  withered. 

In  the  axils  of  the  petioles  of  each  pair  of 
are  the  buds,  and  if  the  scion  be 
of  sufficient  thickness,  a  sharp  knife  can  be 
employed  to  split  the  stem  down  between  the 
Buds,  thus  securing  two  grafts  from  each  joint, 
but  if  sufficient  scions  are  obtainable  without 
t!i  eration,  they  are  better  used  whole. 
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Of  the  many  methods  of  grafting,  that  known 
as  the  whip  system  is  to  be  recommended,  and 
great  care  is  needed  in  making  the  cut.  This 
should  commence  at  the  joint,  and  only  a  little 
of  the  tissue  beneath  the  bark  should  be  taken 
off.  The  cut  should  be  finished  by  turning  the 
knife  a  little,  in  order  to  sever  the  stem  almost 
horizontally.  This  horizontal  portion  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  stock,  the  result  being 
the  formation  of  a  callus  over  the  exposed  sur- 
face, and  in  a  short  time  roots  are  emitted  from 
the  callus,  and  these  enable  the  plant  to  become 
eventually  established  on  its  own  roots.  The 
stocks  having  been  taken  up  from  the  ground, 
a  suitable  piece  of  root  is  selected  and  made 
ready  for  the  scion,  and  the  two  are  then 
bound  firmly  together  with  moist  raffia.  When 
the  tying  is  completed  the  union  should  be 
covered  with  damp  Moss  until  it  is  convenient 
to  pot  the  plants.  The  compost  for  potting 
should  be  light  in  texture  and  moist,  the  latter 
precaution  being  essential,  because  no  water 
should  be  given  to  the  plants  at  their  roots 
until  growth  has  commenced. 

The  most  suitable  pots  are  thumbs,  and  the 
scion  should  be  potted  as  deeply  as  possible 
without  covering  the  buds. 

After  the  pots  have  been  plunged,  the  cases 
should  be  closed,  and  with  the  use  of  sheets 
of  brown  paper  the  light  should  be  excluded 
for  at  least  a  week.  The  cases  will  require  to 
be  kept  open  for  half  an  hour  daily  in  order  to 
allow  the  accumulated  moisture  to  escape. 

In  about  a  fortnight  growth  will  have  com- 
menced, and  when  the  new  shoots  are  a  few 
inches  in  height  the  plants  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  cases.  The  growths  should  immediately 
be  made  secure  by  tying  them  to  supports,  other- 
wise  they  will  be  liable  to  become  broken  at 
their  bases. 

A  few  weeks  later  they  will  be  ready  for  shift- 
ing into  5-inch  pots,  and  after  this  potting  thev 
should  be  given  a  cool  treatment.  In  July  or 
August  the  plants  should  be  plunged  in  the 
open,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly 
hardened  they  will  be  ready  for  their  permanent 
quarters.     W .  B.  Little. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   H.    G.  Alexander.  Orchid   Grower   lo    Major  G.    I.. 
Holford,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Ltzlia  anceps  and  its  varieties. — These  winter- 
blooming  Mexican  Laelias  merit  a  place  in  every 
collection.  Complaints  are  sometimes  made 
that  they  are  shy  flowering  plants,  but  such  is 
not  our  experience.  The  coloured  forms  are 
more  compact  in  growth  and  certainly  produce 
their  flower  spikes  much  more  freely  than  most 
of  the  white-flowered  varieties.  The  flowering 
season  is  now  past,  and  the  plants  should  be 
placed  in  a  suitable  position  to  rest  until  the 
season  comes  round  again  for  them  to  commence 
growth.  Upon  the  treatment  afforded  them  dur- 
ing this  period  will  largely  depend  the  success 
or  failure  to  flower  them  well.  The  longer  the 
plants  are  at  rest  the  better  is  the  chance  of 
obtaining  flowering  growths,  as  growths  com- 
pleted late  in  the  autumn  seldom  fail  to  produce 
flower  spikes.  Place  the  plants  in  the  lightest 
and  most  ventilated  part  of  a  cool  .intermediate 
house,  and  afford  the  roots  only  sufficient  water 
to  keep  them  healthy  and  the  pseudo-bulbs 
plump.  If  a  large  batch  of  these  plants  is  culti- 
vated and  there  is  not  a  special  house  devoted  to 
them,  it  will  be  advisable  to  set  apart  a  portion 
of  a  house  for  their  culture,  choosing  a  position 
where  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  "reach  the 
plants  at  all  seasons,  and  when  the  ventilation 
can  be  so  arranged  that  plenty  of  fresh  air  may 
be  admitted  whenever  the  outside  conditions  are 
favourable. 

Repotting. — The  Laslias  belonging  to  this  sec- 
tion produce  a  cluster  of  new  roots  from 
the  last  made  pseudo-bulb  shortly  after 
the  flowering  season  is  past,  and  the 
white  varieties  do  this  much  earlier  as 
a   rule   than  the   coloured    forms.      When   these 


new  roots  are  first  observed,  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  repotting  or  resurfacing  of  the 
plants,  but  on  no  account  should  they  be  dis- 
turbed unless  it  is  really  necessary.  In  cases 
where  repotting  must  be  performed,  let  the 
whole  of  the  compost  be  shaken  from  the  roots, 
removing  any  dead  roots  and  the  back  pseudo- 
bulbs  that  are  no  longer  of  service  to  the  plant. 
Teak-wood  baskets  are  piefcrable  to  pots  or  pans 
as  receptacles,  especially  when  the  plants  nave 
to  be  suspended  from  the  roof  rafters.  These 
should  be  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the 
specimens  for  a  few  years  without  further  root 
.  disturbance.  When  repotting,  place  all  the 
"  leads  "  towards  the  centre  of  the  baskets,  so 
that  the  rhizomes  will  have  a  greater  distance 
to  travel  before  growing  over  the  sides.  Provide 
ample  means  of  drainage  and  employ  a  similar 
compost  to  that  recommended  in  last  week's 
Calendar  for  Cattleyas,  as  a  rooting  medium. 
Newly  potted  plants  are  best  placed  on  a  stage 
for  a  period,  and  sprayed  overhead  daily  till 
such  time  as  new  roots  have  penetrated  the  com- 
post, after  which  they  should  be  treated  as  pre- 
viously advised.  If  the  rooting  medium  should 
get  into  a  soddened  condition  the  new  roots  will 
decay  directly  they  enter  the  compost. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Li'nt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire,   N.B. 

Palms  for  decorative  purposes. — These  should 
be  cultivated  in  as  small  pots  as  possible,  and 
when  they  require  to  be  repotted  a  rich  com- 
post should  be  employed  that  will  remain 
nutritive  for  a  long  period.  It  may  be 
formed  of  strong  loam,  w.th  J-inch  bor.es 
added  freely.  This  will  be  suitable  for 
strong-growing  Palms,  such  as  most  of  the 
Kentias,  Arecas,  eic.  The  soil  should  be  pressed 
down  the  side  of  the  pot'very  firmly,  as  this 
will  help  to  induce  compact  growth.  For  the 
less  robust  sorts  a  compost  ot  peat,  loam,  and 
sand  should  be  used,  but  potting  should  be 
done  firmly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stronger-grow- 
ing sorts.  For  the  species  Cccos  Weddeliana  a 
compost  of  peat  and  sand  only  should  be  used, 
unless  the  loam  is  of  a  very  light  nature,  and 
then  only  a  small  portion.  Any  Palms  that  do 
not  require  a  larger  pot  than  they  now 
occupy  should  have  the  top  soil  pricked 
up  and  removed,  afterwards  top-dressing 
with  fresh  soil  and  some  good  artifi- 
cial manure.  Palms  can  be  kept  in  good  health 
for  many  years  together  without  repotting,  if  at- 
tention is  given  to  feeding  with  suitable  manures 
and  the  roots  are  never  allowed  to  suffer  from 
drought.  Shade  the  plants  from  all  direct  sun- 
shine, and  syringe  them  freely  on  every  favour- 
able occasion,  taking  care  to  syringe  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for 
thrips.  It  will  be  found  that  occasional  syring- 
ings  with  clear  soot  water  will  help  to  keep 
insects  in  check,  and  waterings  of  clear  soot 
water  will  improve  the  colour  of  the  foliage. 

Gloriosas. — The  shoots  are  now  growing  freely, 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  run  up  strings 
similar  to  those  used  for  Dipladenias,  but  if  the 
plants  are  required  for  exhibition  they  should 
be  trained  on  a  ballon-shaped  trellis  from  the 
commencement,  first  training  the  shoot  as  low 
down  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  as  possible,  with  a 
slight  incline  all  round  as  the  shoot  extends. 
Turn  the  plant  round  once  a  week,  so  as  to 
prevent  it  becoming  one-sided,  and  place  it  in  as 
light  a  position  of  the  hothouse  as  possible. 

Rhododendrons  (Azaleas). — Plants  that  have 
done  flowering  should  have  all  the  seed  pods 
picked  off,  and  be  kept  in  an  atmosphere  heated 
to  60°  to  encourage  as  much  growth  as  possible, 
syringing  and  shading  them  in  bright  sunshine. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  seen  to  be  growing 
freely,  any  that  require  repotting  should  be 
given  attention.  The  old  ball  must  be  pricked 
up  slightly  all  over,  and  notice  should  be  taken 
that  it  is  in  a  fairly  moist  condition  ;  if  it  is  not, 
it  should  be  soaked  in  a  pail  of  t?pid  water  beh  ire 
potting.  A  compost  of  peat  and  sand  alone  is 
best  for  Azaleas.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in 
potting  to  see  that  the  soil  is  made  very  firm, 
adding  small  quantities  at  a  time.  Following 
the  potting,  watering  must  he  done  very  care- 
fully. Ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  plant  by 
lifting  it  is  the  best  way  of  learning  if  these 
newly-potted  plants  require  water,  but  this  can- 
not  be    done    in    all   cases.       Plants    that    have 


flowered  freely  and  have  not  been  re-potted  will 
be  benefited  by  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Peruvian 
guano  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  should 
be  slightly  pricked  up  afterwards  with  a  small 
sharply-pointed  stick.  The  soil  of  any  pot  plant 
which  has  a  hard,  close  surface  should  be 
pricked  up  occasionally,  so  as  to  change  the 
channels  for  the  water  and  admit  air  more  freely 
into  the  soil. 

PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

By  James  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  in  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

Formation  of  parks. — Following  on  my  re- 
marks pertaining  to  playgrounds  for  children, 
I  have  now  to  deal  with  those  larger  areas  which 
more  properly  fall  within  the  designation  of  a 
public  park.  These  may  vary  in  size  from  five 
to  500  or  more  acres.  Not  two  of  them  will  be 
alike  in  character  of  situation,  but  each  will  re- 
quire special  study  and  treatment  to  suit  the 
needs  ot  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  This 
point  is  particularly  true  in  respect  to  the  neces- 
sities of  large  towns  where  there  usually  are 
well-defined  residential  and  industrial  districts. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  discord  in 
municipalities  is  the  question  of  the  relative 
treatment  of  districts  including  that  relating  to 
the  provision  of  public  parks.  Therefore,  in 
the  planning  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  man- 
agement of  parks,  due  care  must  be  exercised  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  any  feature  which  might 
give  rise  to  friction  between  the  residents  in 
different  districts. 

Park  design. — The  subject  of  park  design  is 
one  on  which  the  divergence  of  opinion  is  as 
wide  asunder  as  the  poles.  It  is  also  one  that 
demands,  from  a  municipal  point  of  view,  the 
most  careful  consideration  and  study.  When 
one  bears  in  mind  that  municipal  rates  every- 
where are  tending  to  increase  yearly,  and  that 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  is  rightly  be- 
coming more  closely  scrutinised,  it  is  the  duty 
of  responsible  persons  to  see  that  full  value  is 
obtained  for  every  penny  spent.  Therefore  the 
aim  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  directed 
towards  making  the  place  realise  to  the  full  the 
object  of  its  existence.  In  some  towns  the 
"park"  is  only  a  crudely-treated  playground, 
the  outstanding  features  of  which  consist  of  an 
obtrusive  bandstand,  a  series  of  paths  leading  to 
no  feature  in  particular,  a  few  scraggy  trees  and 
shrubs  dotted  about  without  any  meaning,  and  a 
general  air  of  untidiness  prevails.  Not  attempt  is 
made  by  the  authorities  to  make  the  place  one  of 
such  interest  and  beauty  as  to  add  considerably 
•to  the  amenity  of  their  town,  or  to  serve  as  a  plea- 
sure resort  for  the  general  community  where, 
along  with  the  means  for  muscular  exercise  for 
the  young  and  vigorous,  provision  is  also  made 
for  the  enjoyment  and  physical  recreation  of 
those  whose  years  and  inclinations  demand  re- 
creation of  a  less  exacting  nature.  In  such  cases 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  higher  ideals  of  civic  government.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  parks  where  the  treat- 
ment runs  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  is  too 
"  villa-gardenesque  "  in  character.  The  general 
design  may  be  excellent,  but  nevertheless  be 
ruined  owing  to  failure  to  appreciate  its 
points  and  purposes.  Over  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  trees  and  shrubs  are 
dotted  about  in  a  haphazard  manner,  and  they 
have  been  so  trimmed  and  pruned  as  to  destroy 
all  the  beauty  and  character  they  naturally  pos- 
sess, and  cause  them  to  wear  that  air  of  smug 
complacency  characteristic  of  Dutch  dolls.  The 
grass  swards  and  paths  are  faultlessly  kept, 
while  the  intricacy  of  the  design  of  the  flower- 
beds is  only  equalled  by  the  brilliancy  and 
garish  display  of  their  occupants.  Fortunately, 
this  type,  which  was  chiefly  encountered  in 
smaller  parks,  is  less  in  evidence  at 
the  present  time  than  it  was  some  years 
ago.  The  flower-bed  business  is  one  which 
acts  as  a  pitfall  to  many  excellent  young  gar- 
deners. They  must  learn  that  while  towns- 
people like  to  see  flowers,  they  do  not  want  them 
in  every  corner.  These  extreme  examples  are 
stated  simply  to  direct  the  attention  of  those 
young  gardeners  who  are  desirous  of  entering 
upon  this  branch  of  their  profession,  to  a  matter 
which  they  should  study  on  every  occasion,  so 
that  when  their  opportunity  arrives  they  may 
avoid  faults  of  management  of  the  kind  indi- 
cated ahove,  and  be  in  a  position  to  direct  the 
authorities  towards  the  adoption  of  a  sounder 
and  simpler  system. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe;  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Spring  flowers. — Bulbs  are  now  making  rapid 
progress,  and  it  will  be  well  to  mulch  the  ground 
with  manure  from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed  or 
with  Cocoa-nut  refuse.  Unless  this  is  done, 
heavy  rains  are  liable  to  spoil  the  foliage  and 
flowers  by  splashing.  Beds  and  borders  of 
spring  flowering  plants  should  be  made  neat 
and  clean  before  the  flowers  open,  as  the  work 
can  be  done  much  quicker  and  with  less  damage 
than  afterwards. 

Calceolarias,  Pentstemons,  Gazanias,  Alyssums, 
iS-y.,  raised  last  autumn  from  cuttings,  and  that 
have  been  wintered  in  cold  frames,  ought  now 
to  be  given  full  exposure  unless  there  is  frost. 
Pinch  the  leading  shoots,  to  induce  the  forma- 
tion of  side  growths.  Gaillardias  raised  from 
seeds  sown  last  July  in  the  open  and  transferred 
to  unheated  frames  for  the  winter  need  full  ex- 
posure to  the  weather  before  being  planted  out. 
Pentstemon  barbata  (Chelone  barbata)  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  Gaillardias,  produce  tall 
spikes,  densely  tufted  with  drooping  led  flowers, 
and  are  very  handsome. 

Gladiolus. — If  early  flowers  are  required  in 
beds,  borders,  or  for  cuttings,  some  of  the  ear- 
liest and  hardiest  varieties,  such  as  Gladiolus, 
Colvillei  alba,  The  Bride,  rosea,  and  rubra,  and 
G.  brenchleyensis,  bright  scarlet,  should  be 
potted  into  4-inch  pots  and  placed  in  unheated 
frames,  and  when  well  rooted  be  transplanted. 
Or  they  may  be  planted  now  in  the  position  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  flower,  provided  the 
ground  is  in  good  working  condition. 

Lobelia  cardinalis  and  varieties  placed  in 
heat  early  in  February  will  now  be  in  tood  con- 
dition for  potting;  use  4-inch  pots,  and  a  c  m- 
post  of  leaf-soil,  loam,  and  sand.  When  pull  d 
apart,  divisions  of  the  plants  with  r  ots  and  two 
shoots  are  quite  large  enough.  Keep  the  plant; 
in  gentle  heat  until  they  have  become  estab- 
lished, after  which  time  they  should  be  lemoved 
to  cooler  quarters. 

Garden  walks  require  constant  attention  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition,  and  nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  the  general  good  effect  than 
well-kept  paths.  During  the  present  month 
much  can  be  done,  even  with  the  hoe,  to  lessen 
the  number  of  weeds  that  would  otherwise 
appear  in  the  summer  months.  But  when  weed- 
killers are  used,  the  advantage  is  very  marked] 
not  only  are  weeds  and  moss  killed,  but  a 
brightness  is  imparted  to  the  gravel  and  the 
smooth  surface  is  retained.  Accidents  to  ani- 
mals or  vegetation  from  the  use  of  the  poison 
may  be  easily  avoided  when  the  instructions 
for  use  issued  by  the  vendor  are  properly 
carried  out.  Frost  having  loosened  the  sur- 
face, frequent  rolling  will  be  necessary.  Box 
edgings  may  now  be  lifted  and  relaid.  If  the 
gravel  has  become  dirty  on  certain  paths,  let 
fresh  gravel  be  applied. 

Roses. — The  hardier  climbing  varieties  should 
by  this  time  have  all  old  wocd  removed  and  the 
young  wood  laid  in  and  securely  fastened.  The 
yellow  and  white  Banksian  Roses,  when  allowed 
to  assume  a  natural  form  agai  ist  a  wall  in  some 
warm  and  sheltered  corner  (as  is  essential  for 
these  varieties),  need  very  little  pruning  beyond 
the  removal  of  old  and  weak  growths  after 
the  flowering  period  in  July.  When  strong 
growths  20  feet  in  length  are  v. ell  flowered,  they 
are  very  handsome. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By   F.  Jordan,    Gardener  to  The    Dowager    Lady 
Nunburnhoeme,  Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Planting. — Where  the  planting  of  fruit  trees 
was  interrupted  in  the  autumn  by  unfavourable 
weather  or  other  causes  advantage  should  now 
be  taken  on  dry  days  to  prepare  the  stations  as 
previously  recommended.  Provide  drainage 
where  necessary,  and  get  a  supply  of  fresh  com- 
post in  readiness,  so  that  no  delay  may  after- 
wards occur  in  completing  the  work  of  planting, 
which  should  be  pushed  forward  at  every  favour- 
able opportunity.  It  is  important  that  the  soil 
should  be  sufficiently  dry  to  bear  treading  with 
the  feet  and  firming  well  over  the  roots.  Sup- 
ply each  tree  with  a  suitable  stake  immediately 
after  planting,  tying  the  tree  to  the  stake  so  as  to 
prevent,  its  being  swayed  to  and  fro  by  winds. 
Stakes  for  standards  should  be  driven  into  the 
sub-soil  before  the  trees  are  planted. 


Raspberry  canes. — The  canes  upon  established 
plantations  may  now  be  shortened  to  a  plump 
bud  and  tied  up  singly  to  strained  wires  as  re- 
commended in  a  previous  Calendar.  Being  gross 
feeders,  yet  surface-rooting  plants,  liberal 
mulchings  are  necessary.  Unless  the  surface 
soil  has  become  hard,  no  digging  should  take 
place,  and  even  then  the  surlace  should  only 
be  lightly  pricked  over  with  the  fork.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  plant  young  canes.  The  ground 
for  these  should  be  thoroughly  prepared,  as  was 
recommended  in  the  Calendar  published  in  the 
Gardeners'1  Chronicle  for  January  11.  A  true 
stock  of  the  variety  Superlative  is  still  the  best 
red  fruiting  variety.  Baumforth  Seedling  and 
Northumberland  Fillbasket  are  also  two  good 
varieties.  Guinea  is  the  best  yellow  variety. 
November  Abundance  and  October  Yellow  are 
two  good  and  reliable  autumn-fruiting  varieties. 
The  canes  of  these  autumn-fruiting  varieties 
should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  level  in 
spring. 

Apricots. — The  buds  of  these  trees  have 
plumped  up  very  fast  during  the  recent  mild 
weather,  and  trees  growing  against  the  warm 
wall  of  a  house  will  soon  be  bursting  into  bloom. 
At  this  stage  the  bloom-buds  are  very  susceptible 
to  injury  from  frost,  and  the  protecting  material 
should  be  placed  over  the  trees  on  frosty  nights. 
The  material  should,  however,  only  be  made 
use  of  in  severe  weather  or  when  frosts  threaten, 
it  being  necessary  that  the  trees  should  be  fully 
exposed  both  night  and  day  in  mild  weather. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  dispense  w.th  the 
means  of  protection  before  the  young  fruits  are 
sufficiently  protected  with  the  foliage  of  the 
trees. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Lettuce. — Plants  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
autumn  which  have  been  wintered  in  unheated 
frames  can  now  be  safely  planted  out  in  a 
warm,  sheltered  part  of  the  garden.  If  room 
can  be  found  for  them  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall  or  fence,  it  will  make  a  considerable  dif- 
ference as  to  the  tune  when  they  will  be  fit  for 
use.  Lift  the  plants  with  a  garden  trowel,  tak- 
ing care  to  retain  as  much  soil  about  the  roots 
as  possible.  Plant  them  very  firmly  and  apply 
a  good  watering.  Where  space  can  be  spared, 
part  of  the  crop  should  be  planted  out  into  un- 
heated frames  as  near  the  glass  as  possible, 
using  soil  which  is  known  to  be  free  from  wire- 
worm.  Both  the  Cabbage  and  Cos  varieties  re- 
spond well  to  this  method  of  culture ;  the 
growth  being  naturally  much  quicker,  the 
quality  at  this  season  is  much  improved.  Plants 
raised  in  heat  should  be  pricked  off  immediately 
the  second  leaf  appears,  cultivating  them  in  un- 
heated frames.  Make  further  sowings  of  both 
Cabbage  and  Cos  varieties  under  glass. 

Forcing  Asparagus. — One  more  good  batch  of 
crowns  should  be  lifted  and  planted  in  frames 
that  are  not  provided  with  bottom  heat ;  the 
protection  of  the  glass  alone  will  be  sufficient 
to  encourage  the  growth  just  in  advance  of  that 
in  the  open  air.  Never  allow  the  roots  to  be 
exposed  to  the  air  for  one  minute  longer  than 
is  necessary  ;  more  failures  are  caused  by  such 
exposures   than   any  other  cause. 

Asparagus  beds. — If  it  is  contemplated  mak- 
ing and  preparing  new  beds,  either  by  way  of 
supplementing  those  which  have  done  duty  for 
some  years  or  for  further  increasing  the  supply, 
the  work  should  be  proceeded  with  at  once  and 
all  got  in  readiness  for  planting  in  the  first  week 
of  April.  Fortunately,  Asparagus  does  not  need 
all  the  trouble  and  expense  that  was  generally 
thought  necessary  by  our  forefathers,  the 
primary  requirements  being  good  drainage  and 
a  liberal  depth  of  soil.  On  very  wet  land  the 
beds  should  be  elevated  above  the  natural  level 
of  the  staple,  and  alleys  thrown  out  during  the 
winter  months,  but  on  light,  porous  soils  this 
work  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  injurious. 
The  beds  should  be  thrown  out  4  feet  wide, 
thus  allowing  three  rows  of  plants  to  a  bea.  An 
alley  2  feet  in  width  should  be  made  between 
each  bed.  Should  thesub-soil  prove  to  be  very 
bad,  this  should  be  entirely  or  partially  removed, 
and  be  replaced  by  a  mere  suitable  mixture. 

Celery. — The  main  and  last  sowing  should 
now  be  made  in  pans  and  placed  in  a  gentle 
heat.     Prick  out  seedlings  that  germinated  last 


month  into  boxes,  putting  the  plants  at  dis- 
tances of  3J  to  3  inches  all  ways.  Do  not  ex- 
pose these  plants  to  great  heat,  but  guard  them 
as  much  as  possible  from  suffering  a  check  to 
growth.  The  latest  Celery  still  in  the  ground 
ought  now  to  be  lifted  and  stored  in  fine  soil 
or  cinder  ashes  under  the  shade  of  a  north 
wall ;  this  will  retard  the  plants  from  running 
to  flower. 

Celeriac. — Seeds  of  Celeriac  should  also  be- 
sown  at  the  present  time. 

Egg  plant  [Solanum  Melongena]. — This  is 
both  useful  and  ornamental,  and  should  be  grown 
by  all  who  possess  a  reasonable  number  of  glass- 
houses. Both  the  white  and  purple  kinds  are 
worthy  of  cultivation,  but  the  former  is  gener- 
ally preferred  for  culinary  purposes.  Seeds  may 
be  sown  now,  and  the  seedlings  raised  in  a  hot, 
moist  atmosphere.  Cultivate  them  in  a  similar 
house,  and  they  will  fruit  well  in  pots  measur- 
ing 6  or  7  inches  in  diameter.  The  plants  will, 
need  to  be  protected  from  red  spider. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomber,  Gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

Planting  Vines. — Should  the  planting  of  vines 
be  contemplated,  it  should  be  attended  to  as 
soon  as  the  canes,  previously  prepared  for  the 
purpose  in  a  cool  house,  are  bursting  their 
buds.  If  the  borders  have  been  formed  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  recently  given,  those  inside 
the  house  will  now  be  in  a  suitable  condition  for 
the  reception  of  the  vines.  When  planting,  make 
the  holes  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  roots  to 
be  spread  out  at  their  full  length.  The  soil 
about  the  roots  of  the  pot  vines  should  be 
moderately  moist  when  the  plants  are  about  to 
be  turned  out.  Carefully  disentangle  the  roots, 
remove  any  damaged  portions  by  means  of  a 
sharp  knife,  and  spread  them  out  as  directed 
in  specially  prepared  soil,  making  this  firm 
about  them.  Complete  the  operation  by  mulch- 
ing the  border  with  short  litter,  and  afford 
enough  tepid  water  to  allow  the  soil  to  settle 
firmly  about  the  roots.  The  canes  should  be 
carefully  secured  to  bamboo  or  other  straight 
stakes,  and  if  undesirably  long  be  disbudded 
to  the  desired  length,  and  subsequently,  after 
all  danger  of  bleeding  is  past,  the  disbudded 
portion  should  be  cut  off. 

The  late  Peach  house. — In  order  that  the  trees 
may  not  be  attacked  by  aphis  when  they  are 
in  blossom,  the  structure  should  be  fumigated 
with  the  XL-All  vaporiser  immediately  before 
the  flowers  expand.  A  change  in  the  treatment 
will  be  necessary  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  com- 
mence to  open.  Careful  attention  must  be  given 
to  ventilation,  according  to  the  external  condi- 
tions. A  distribution  of  the  pollen  should  be 
effected  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day  by 
gently  shaking  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or 
pollination  may  be  performed  by  some  other 
means,  such  as  dusting  the  flowers  with  a 
rabbit's  tail.  These  precautions,  together  with 
a  comparatively  dry  atmosphere  in  the  house, 
will  invariably  at  this  season  of  the  year  ensure 
a  free  set  of  fruit.  Except  during  severe  frosts 
in  low,  damp  situations,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  artificial  heat  for  this  house. 

Bananas. — Little  skill  is  required  to  produce 
this  fruit  in  perfection  in  this  country,  and, 
except  in  some  large  establishments,  houses  are 
seldom  exclusively  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
Bananas.  The  plants  may  be  satisfactorily 
grown,  and  their  fruits  ripened  in  an  ordinary 
plant  store,  or  other  house  of  adequate  dimen- 
sions, commanding  plenty  of  artificial  heat. 
Under  such  circumstances  they  have  been 
fruited  in  these  gardens,  both  when  planted  out 
in  beds,  and  with  their  roots  confined  in  boxes. 
Suckers  readily  become  established  when  potted 
in  receptacles  suitable  to  their  size  and  plunged 
in  a  brisk  heat.  When  well  rooted  they  may 
be  transferred  to  their  fruiting  quarters.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  make  fresh  borders  or  beds 
each  time,  as  suitable  suckers  may  be  left  upon 
the  old  stools  to  take  the  place  of  those  that 
have  fruited.  A  suitable  compost  is  loam 
mixed  with  decayed  manure  and  leaf-scil  or 
peat.  Established  plants,  and  particularly  old 
stools,  require  frequent  applications  of  liquid 
manure,  and  plentiful  supplies  of  tepid  water. 
Musa  Cavendishii  is  a  dwarf  species,  and  the 
most  desirable  sort  to  grow  for  fruiting  purposes. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PL'B- 
LISrlER,  41,  VVellingt<  n  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

■Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
fo>  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  E  U I  I'OR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  onk  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  lfdesired%  the  signature  will  not  be 
punted,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

.Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  — 77rc  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  mill  be  glad  to  receive  And  i 

photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  <  / 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &b.,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

Newspapers.— Co respondents  sending  itewspapers  should  be 
cateful to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  ivish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editot  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  tobeof 
interest  to  our  leaders,  or  of  any  matters  winch  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,    MARCH  7— 

Soc.  Franc.  d'Hort.  de  Londres   meet.     German  Gard. 
Soc.  meet.     Meeting    at  Cart's    Restaurant,   Strand, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion. 
MONDAY,  MARCH  9— 

Ann.  Meet.  United  Hort.  Ben.  and  Prov.  Soc. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuinfi     week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 41'1°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. —  Wednesday,  March  4  (6  p.m.):  Max.  42^' ; 
Min.  35'. 
Gardeners'  (  hronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday,  March  5 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.  299 ;  Temp.  40'  ;  Weather— 
Fair. 
Provinces.—  Wednesday,  March  -I  16  p.m.):  Max.  43° 
Ireland  S.W.  ;   Min.  38"  Hertford. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Bulbs,  &c,  at   Stevens'   Rooms,   King  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
MONDAY  and  THURSDAY  - 

Herbaceous    Plants,    Lilies,    Hardy  Bulbs,  &c,  at    12; 

Roses    at   1.30,   by   Protheroe    &    Morris,  at  67  &  OS, 

Cheapside,  E.C. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Hardy    border   Plants   and    Bulbs,   Lilinms,    Gladiolus 

&c,  at  11.30;   Roses  and  Fruit  Trees,  at  1.30;  Azaleys, 

Palms,  &c,  at  5,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67   ..V  68, 

Cheapside,  E.C. 
FRIDAY  - 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids  at  12.45,  by  Protheroe 

&  Morris,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


The  recent  discussion  as  to  what 

H<;r-        constitutes    a   hardy    herbaceous 

Plants.       perennial   should  serve  a  useful 

purpose  by  focussing'  atten- 
tion on  what  experience  has  proved  to 
form  a  very  debatable  subject.  Our  corre- 
spondents have  clearly  emphasised  the  great 
divergence  of  interpretations  put  upon  the 
term  herbaceous,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  satisfactory  to  have  elicited,  in  the 
course  of  friendly  controversy,  the  different 
views  of  exhibition  judges  and  others  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  considera- 
tion. 

The  whole  subject  affords  an  admirable 
example  of  the  kind  of  difficulty  that  lies  in 
•the  way  of  framing  comprehensive  defini- 
tions that  will  stand  the  test  of  practical  ap- 
plication. When  we  turn  to  the  best  botanical 
writers  who  treat  of  these  matters,  we  find 
that  they  have  obviously  felt  the  difficulty  of 
the  position,  and  thus  they  often  seem  lo 
•sound  an  uncertain  note  in  delimiting  their 
categories.  But  it  is  not  very  difficull  Ip 
discover,  under  their  reserved  expression, 
the  guiding  (bread  that  runs  through  their 
classifications. 

Thus  Ducharjxe,  whilst  defining  the 
"'  herbaceous  "  stem  as  one  that  is  soft,  not 


firm  in  texture,  and  generally  green,  goes  en 
to  add  that  herbaceous  perennials  "  generally 
persist  only  by  means  of  subterranean  por- 
tions, forming  new  flowering  stems  everv 
year."  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  texture  of 
the  stem  was  in  his  judgment  the  leading 
feature.  The  limited  duration  of  the  stem 
commonly,  but  not  necessarily,  results  from 
a  sappy,  non-woody  condition  of  the  organ. 
De  Candolle,  in  his  well-known  and  admir- 
able treatise,  Organographie  Vegitale,  says 
that  "  Herbaceous  stems  usually  persist  only 
for  one  year,  either  the  whole  plant,  or  the 
aerial  parts  of  it,  dying  away."  Later  on 
be  says  that  perennial  stems  are  generally  of 
harder  texture,  and  are  only  herbaceous 
whilst  the  shoots  are  young.  De  Candolle's 
statements  are  of  interest  as  clearly  enunciat- 
ing the  principle  that  annuals  are  to  be  re- 
g  trded  as  herbaceous  plants,  which  some  of 
our  correspondents  appear  to  have  doubted. 

This  is  still  more  explicitly  emphasised  in 
Hooker's  English  edition  of  Le  Maout 
and  Deca'sne's  Descriptive  and  Analytical 
Botany.  The  stem  is  described  as  herbac- 
eous when  it  is  "  soft  and  easily  broken, 
such  as  are  annual,  biennial,  and  many 
perennial  stems."  Bentham  (Handbook  of  the 
British  Flora)  at  first  appears  to  give  some 
colour  to  the  common  definition  by  describ- 
ing the  herbaceous  perennial  as  one  "  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  plant  dies  dov  n 
after  flowering,"  but  inasmuch  as  he  in- 
cludes in  this  category  all  the  perennials 
except  those  in  which  "the  woody  part 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  plant,"  such 
plants  as  Pansies,  Daisies,  and  others  of  simi- 
lar character,  must  obviously  be  included  in 
the  herbaceous  class  we  are  considering  or  be 
ether  disregarded  ! 

But  although  we  may  clearly  perceive  that 
there  is  no  essential  or  invariable  relation 
between  the  herbaceous  texture  of  a  stem 
and  the  limited  period  of  its  duration,  the 
two  qualities  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  often 
t  liind  to  occur  together,  and  it  is  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  the  prevailing  confusion  on 
the  matter  is  to  be  attributed.  We  even  find 
instances  where  this  confusion  appears  to  be 
reflected  in  the  works  of  well-known  writers, 
but  this  probably  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
definition  is  not  given  as  a  whole,  but 
occurs  partly  in  one  connection  and  partly  in 
another.  Thus  Asa  Gray  describes  the  herb 
as  a  plant  with  no  persistent  woody  stem 
above  ground,  and  this  is  perfectly  correct. 
But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  it  "dies  an- 
nually, or  after  flowering,  down  to  the 
ground  at  least."  Thus  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  definition  has,  by  an  odd  inversion  of 
the  original  meaning  of  the  words,  come  to 
rest  in  the  deciduous  nature  rather  than  the 
physical  texture  of  the  plant.  Moreover,  (his 
error  has  become  so  firmly  implanted  that, 
•  is  some  of  our  correspondents  have  already 
pointed  out,  an  evergreen  foliage  has  been 
held  to  disqualify  a  plant  as  herbaceous,  and 
to  relegate  it  to  the  suffrutescent  or  suffruti- 
cose  classes.  The  difficulties  of  describ- 
ing such  plants  as  Primula,  Kniphofia, 
Iris,  Saxifrage,  Campanula,  and  Viola,  not 
lo  mention  a  host  of  other  examples,  as  suf- 
frutescent, are  so  great  as  hardly  to  require 
further  comment. 

The  fact  is  the  definition  of  herbaceous 
perennial,   as  set  forth  by  the  leading  horti- 


cultural authorities  in  this  country — and  we 
are  only  concerned  with  our  own  societies  at 
b  ae  is  obviously  faulty  and  ought  to  be 
amended  rather  than  maintained  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  appearance  of  stability.  Dr. 
Lindlev  has  well  observed,,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Vegetable  Kingdom,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  "  regard  perseverance  in  error  [as]  com- 
mendable for  the  sake  of  what  is  idly  called 
consistency." 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  in  formulating  their  Rules  for 
Judging,  wisely  foresaw  that  some  emenda- 
tions might  become  necessary  as  time  went 
on,  and  they  expressly  safeguarded  them- 
selves against  the  charge  of  having  irre- 
vocably stereotyped  the  regulations  included 
in  that  Code.  It  is,  of  course,  not  desirable 
that  alterations  should  be  made  without 
sutlicient  reason  in  a  document  which  carries 
such  weight  as  does  the  Code,  but  we  sub- 
mit'that  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  radical 
change  in  respect  of  Rules  179  and  1S0  has 
become  imperative.  Those  who  originally 
framed  the  two  rules  in  question  plainly  enter- 
tained doubts  as  to  their  general  suitability,  as 
is  shown  by  the  further  recommendations  they 
proceeded  to  make  whereby  the  very  restric- 
tions which  subsequent  experience  has  shown 
to  have  worked  vexatiously  might  "  be 
removed.  They  suggested  that  the  simple 
term  "  hardy  flowers  "  should  be  employed, 
ana  in  this  way  it  was  hoped  that  the  other- 
wise inevitable  difficulties  might  be  avoided. 

But  the  disadvantage  attending  the  use  of 
the  term  "  hardy  flowers  "  without  further 
qualifications  has  already  been  pointed  out  by 
several  of  our  correspondents.  It  is,  how- 
ever, really  provided  against  by  the  limiting 
paragraphs  which  follow  the  recommenda- 
tion under  Rule  1S1  of  the  Code.  The  exclu- 
sion from  a  class  for  perennials,  of  such 
plants  as  Wallflowers,  Snapdragons,  and 
others  which  are  usually  cultivated  as  bien- 
nials, at  any  rale  when  grown  for  ex- 
hibition purposes,  is  sufficiently  provided  for 
under  Rule  183.  But  much  good  would 
result  from  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  such 
doubtful  plants  as  are  intended  to  be  defi- 
niti  Lv  excluded  under  this  rule.  In  the  same 
way  it  is  eminently  desirable  to  frame  a  List 
of  doubtful  plants  which  are  to  be  excluded 
from  a  competition  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  enumerating  the  species  that  are  in- 
tended to  be  shown  only  in  the  shrubby 
classes.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  frame  such 
lists,  nor  to  describe  the  limits  which  will 
determine  the  position  of  many  of  those  that 
require  specially  defining.  But  possibly  a 
collaboration  on  the  part  of  the  Scientific  and 
Floral  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
So  iety  might  be  able  satisfactorily  to  settle 
the  class  of  the  doubtful  claimants  to  the  rank 
of  herbaceous  perennials. 

It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  many 
of  the  practical  difficulties  that  have  come 
under  our  own  observation  have  been  caused 
by  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
called  upon  to  officiate  as  judges  to  place 
artificial  limitations  on  the  terms  employed 
in  the  schedule. 

For  instance,  we  have  a  letter  on  our 
table  from  an  exhibitor  at  a  provincial  flower 
show  held  last  August  who  competed  in  a 
class  for  a  "  bouquet  of  hardy  garden 
flowers."  lie  included  Sweet  Peas  in  his  ex- 
hibit, and  subsequently  the  judges  wrote  upon 
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his  card,  "Peas  not  hardy  flowers."  So  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  follow  the  reason  that  led  the 
judges  to  take  such  an  erroneous  view,  it 
would  appear  to  rest  on  the  fact  that  Peas  are 
annuals,  but  how  can  it  be  claimed  that  they 
arc  not  hardy,  and  on  what  grounds  were 
annuals  excluded  when  the  schedule  con- 
tained no  hint  as  to  whether  annual,  bien- 
nial, or  perennial  plants  were  intended  for 
that  particular  class?  In  every  such  case 
judges  should  interpret  the  schedule  liberally, 
and  refuse  to  disqualify  an  exhibit  when  the 
circumstances  do  not  actually  compel  them  to 
d:i  so.  In  judging  a  class  for  "  hardy 
flowers"  when  the  schedule  contains  no 
limitations  or  exclusions,  it  would  be  in- 
correct to  disqualify  bulbous  or  tuberous 
plants,  herbaceous  plants,  or  even  flowers  cut 
from  a  Horse  Chestnut  tree,  the  only  re- 
quirement being  that  the  plant  is  ordinarily 
capable  of  growing  oul  oi  doors  from  year 
tc  year  without  protection.  The  class  Foi 
"herbaceous  perennials"  may  include  any 
perennial  plant  that  does  not  form  woody 
stems;  and  bulbous  or  tuberous  species 
should  not  be  disqualified  unless  they  are 
definitely  excluded  by  words  inserted  in  the 
Schedule.  In  like  manner  the  win  Is  em- 
ployed  by  another  Society,  "hardy  herbace- 
ous plants,"  without  any  qualification, 
obviously  do  not  exclude  annual,  biennial,  or 
perennial  plants,  even  if  the  latter  should 
be  bulbous  or  tuberous  species ;  the  only  quali- 
ties insisted  upon  are  those  of  hardiness  and 
freedom  from  woody  stems.  If  the  term 
"  herbaceous  plants  "  be  used  alone,  then  it 
would  include  species  from  the  hot-1 
<  q'ually  with  those  from  the  open  garden.  All 
these  and  similar  cases  may  appear  perfectly 
simple,  but  that  they  are  frequently  adjudi- 
cate i  upon  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner  is 
pr<  ved  by  letters  we  have  received  from  ex- 
hibitors who  have  suffered  unjustifiable  dis- 
qualification in  the  competitions. 


Additions  to  the  Kew  Herbarium  during 
1907. — We  learn  from  the  Bulletin  of  miscellaneous 

Information,  Kew,  that  during  last  year  over  12,000 
sheets  were  presented  or  sent  in  exchange  to  the 
Herbarium  by  about  120  persons  and  institutions, 
while  ovtr  7,000  sheets  were  purchased. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miln. — The  Council  of  the 
Chester  I'axton  Society  has  awarded  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  G.  P.  Miln,  the  honor- 
ary secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Miln  is  a  most 
capable  organiser,  and  he  has  initiated  and  carried 
to  a  successful  issue  many  important  schemes  for 
the  improvement  of  the  local  exhibitions  of  fruits 
and  flowers.  He  has  also  gathered  around  him  a 
band  of  practical  men  who  have  done  much  to 
improve  the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruits  and 
other  branches  of  horticulture.  He  has  done 
excellent  work  in  connection  with  the  flora  of 
Cheshire,  especially  witli  regard  to  the  Graminea?  ; 
and  for  his  services  to  science  the  Chester  Society 
of  Natural  Science,  to  which  he  has  also  acted  as 
honorary  secretary  for  the  last  20  years,  awarded 
him  a  few  years  ago  the  Kingsley  Memorial  Medal. 
The  gold  medal  of  the  Chester  Paxton  Society  was 
presented  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  society  held  on  February  22,  which  the  mem- 
bers and  guests  attended  at  the  invitation  of  the 
president  of  the  socieU  ,  Mr.  A.  W.  Armstrong. 
The  presentation  was  made  by  the  founder  of  the 
society,  Mr.  J.  D.Siddall,  who  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  eulogised  Mr.  Miln's  labours  on  behalf  of 
the  society,  and  in  support   of  Ins   testimony  he 


quoted  figures  shewing  the  rapid  progress  made  by 
the  society  since  lb'jl.  In  1907  the  amount  of 
prize-money  offered  in  the  schedule  was  :  Fruit 
classes,  £48  12a.  ;  Chrysanthemum  classes,  £42 
17s.  Gd.  ;  tstal,  £90  19s.  Gd.  In  1S91  the  figures 
were:  Fruit  classes,  £20  ;  Chrysanthemum  classes, 
£8;  total,  £28.  The  number  of  subscribers  last 
year  was  341,  but  in  1891  they  were  only  80. 
There  had  also  been  a  great  increase  in  the  merit 
of  the  individual  exhibits,  and  all  this  was  largely 
due  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Miln.  The  gold  medal  is 
inscribed  :  "  To  G.  P.  Miln,  in  recognition  of 
services  rendered  as  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
February  8,  1903." 

British  Gardeners   Association. — We  are 

informed  that  a  public  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Carr's  Restaurant.  Strand,  on  Saturday,  March  7, 
at  7  p.m.  Mr.  George  Gordon  will  preside  on 
this  occasion,  and  an  address  will  be  delivered  by 
Mr.  Jno.  Weathers,  secretary  of  the  Association. 

The  Surveyors  Institution.— The  next 
ordinary  general  meeting  will  beheld  on  Monday, 
March  9,  at  8  o'clock  p.m.,  when  the  adjourned 
discussion  mi  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  \\  .  G.  S. 
ROLLEST0N  on  ••  The  Small  Holdings  and  Allot- 
ments Act,  l'J07,"  will  be  resumed. 

Portrait  of  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  F.R.S.— 
The  Jodrell  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
kew,  v..,,  the  scene  of  an  interesting  ceremony 
on  the  of  February  29.     '11 

was  that  ol  handing  over  to  the  cusl 
Train,    the    Directoi    oi    kew-,   of    a    port: 
Dr.    D.    II.    SCO!  r,    F.K.S..    \vh  trly   lj 

years  was  the  Honorary  Keeper  .-1   lie    1 
in  .       I  u.     Si  "ii    retired    Irom    tins     onnj 
little  more   ill  i  i    two  years  ago,  but  during  his 
t  the  Lab.  i  came  widely 

a  place  from  which  were 
many  important  results  of  botanical  in 
gatioas  carried  on  by  himself  and  by  other 
workers  there.  It  was  a  happy  idea  to  com- 
memorate Dr.  Scott's  connection  with  the 
Laboratory  by  placing  his  portrait  in  the 
building  the  fame  of  which  he  has  done  so 
much  to  enhance.  It  was  from  the  first  de- 
cided that  the  subscribers  should  be  1 
to  thos  ■  who  had  at  some  time  or  another 
actually  worked  in  the  Laboratory,  and  th  s 
plan  has  been  steadily  adhered  to.  Thus  the 
gathering  which  took  place  last  week  p  ssessed 
a  real  significance  in  the  history  of  this  d 
ment  of  the  establishment  at  Kew.  Professor 
A.  W.  Oliver,  who  presided  at  the  meeting, 
opened  the  proceedings  with  a  sketch  of  the 
botanical  activities  of  the  subject  of  the  por- 
trait, and  Professor  F.  O.  Bower  followed  with 
an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Laboratory. 
Other  speakers  were  Mr.  Walter  Gardiner  and 
Mr.  Gwvnne  Vaughan.  Col.  Prain,  in  accept- 
ing the  portrait,  which  is  to  be  hung  in  the 
Laboratory,  adverted  to  the  loss  caused  by  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Scott,  but  hoped  that  the 
occasion  might  be  regarded  as  a  good  augury 
for  the  future  success  of  the  institution.  Dr. 
Scott  replied  in  an  interesting  and  humorously 
reminiscent  speech. 

Natal  Botanic  Gardens.— We  are  informed 
that  the  Natal  Government  have  found  themselves 
obliged  to  reduce  the  expenditure  upon  the  Natal 
Botanic  Gardens  and  the  Herbarium.  The  grant 
to  the  Herbarium  has  been  taken  away  entirely, 
whilst  the  grant  to  the  gardens  has  been  reduced 
from  £350  to  £150.  This  action  has  necessitated 
the  discharge  of  two  of  the  assistants  and  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  salaries  of  the  director 
and  his  curators.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
important  work  of  the  department  can  be  carried 
on  effectively  under  these  straitened  circumstances. 
Kew  Bull,::.:,  No.  2,  1903. 


Annual  Dinner  of  Nursery   Employees. 

— About  30  of  the  employees  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Limited,  held 
their  first  annual  dinner  in  Bisset's  Rooms, 
Haymarket,  Edinburgh,  on  Friday  evening,  the 
28th  ult.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Robert 
Laird,  managing  director,  to  whose  efforts  the 
staff  was  indebted  for  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Davis. —  On  February 

2S  the  gardeners  at  Hall  Place,  Tonbridge,  made 
a  presentation  to  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Davis, 
on  his  retiring  after  37  years'  service. 

Traps  for  Ants. — Writing  in  our  contem- 
porary, Revue  de  V horticulture  (Belgium),  Mons. 
F.  Waselle  describes  a  simple  and  ingenious 
method  of  getting  rid  of  these  pests.  He  wetted 
sponges  with  sugary  water,  and  placed  them 
near  the  nests.  The  ants  were  attracted  in  large 
numbers,  and  crowded  into  the  sponges.  They 
w'ere  afterwards  killed  by  plunging  the  sponges 
into  hot  water,  and  by  repeating  the  process 
several  times  the  nuisance  was  overcome.  It  is 
perhaps  not  likely  that  all  the  ants  would  be 
can, lit  m  this  way,  as  some  would  not  leave 
the  nests,  but  the  method  deserves  a  trial,  as  at 
any  rate  the  numbers  could  be  kept  down  in  cases 
where  for  various  reasons  it  might  be  impossible 
to  exterminate  them  in  other  ways.  Ants,  how- 
ever, are  sometimes  credited  with  more  damage 
than  they  deserve.  We  have  seen  a  fine  patch  of 
Potentilla  nitida,  growing  on  a  rock-garden, 
not  only  none  the  worse  for,  but  actually  im- 
proved by,  their  presence.  The  young  shoots 
rooted  freely  in  the  powdery  earth  which  they 
excavated  when  making  their  nest,  and  the  plant 
incomparably  more  flourishing  than  a 
number  of  others  which  were  not  infested,  but 
otherwise  were  growing  in  the  same  garden 
under  apparently    similar  conditions. 

♦The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1906. 

— Mr.  G.  A.  Johnston's  book  on  this  subject 
has  not  taken  long  to  secure  the  honour  of  a 
second  edition.  Though  perhaps  s.mewhat  too 
technical  for  the  reader  untrained  in  legal  pro- 
cedure, the  volume  must  prove  of  cons.derable 
utility  at  the  present  time  to  tho-e  upon  whom 
the  duty  falls  of  preparing  or  a,  proving  leases 
of  agricultural  holdings  (a  term  which,  by  the 
way,  has  not  yet  been  extended  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  include  nursery  grounds)  while  bearing 
in  mind  the  changes  which  will  occur  when 
the  Act  of  1906  comes  into  force  on  January  1 
next.  The  various  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts 
are  brought  together  in  a  form  very  handy  for 
reference  by  the  practitioner,  and  the  clauses 
which  will  stand  repealed  after  the  present  year 
are  usefully  distinguished  by  small  type.  We 
trust  the  author  may  not  think  us  ungrateful  if 
we  express  the  hope  that  the  long-promised 
Consolidation  Bill,  codifying  the  Statutes  on 
this  subject,  may  soon  render  obsolete  this  part 
of  the  volume.  The  Act  of  1906  (known  at  the 
time  as  the  Land  Tenure  Bill)  was  so  altered 
during  its  passage  through  Parliament  that  it 
contains  many  faults  for  which  the  original 
draftsman  cannot  justly  be  held  responsible,  but 
the  ultimate  result  proves  the  inconvenience  of 
the  increasing  tendency  to  graft  new  legislation 
on  to  earlier  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  Appen- 
dix to  the  present  edition  of  the  book 
under  notice  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
Rules  and  County  Court  Rules  of  procedure 
and  forms.  The  comments  on  the  clauses  of  the 
new  Act  deserve  careful  perusal,  those  which 
deal  with  the  present-day  tendency  towards  fixity 
of  tenure  being  especially  worthy  of  notice  by 
students  of  modern  legislative  methods  as  well 
as  by  landlords  and  their  agents. 

Mural  Holdings  A  ..',  1906.    By  G.  A.  Johnston, 
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Calcium  cyanamide. — This  nitrogenous  ferti- 
liser, which  is  being  manufactured  on  a  some- 
what extensive  scale  on  the  Continent,  has 
several  times  formed  the  subject  of  enquiry  on 
the  part  of  our  correspondents.  We  note  with 
much  pleasure  therefore  that  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall, 
Director  of  the  Experimental  Station  at  Roth- 
amsted,  has  published  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations on  the  manurial  and  keeping  quali- 
ties of  calcium  cyanamide  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  As 
the  substance  is  made  from  calcium  carbide, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  yields  the  poisonous 
and  inflammable  acetylene  gas  when  it  is  moist- 
ened with  water,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
the  amount  of  carbide  actually  present  is  so 
small  as  to  be  quite  negligible  from  the  point 
of  view  of  safety.  Further,  the  cyanamide  keeps 
well,  and,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
storage  loses  very  little  of  its  manurial  value. 
One  of  its  chief  drawbacks  is  the  very  fine 
powdery  state  in  which  it  is  sent  out,  which 
renders  it  troublesome  to  sow  on  the  land,  whilst 
it  was  not  clear  whether  it  could  be  mixed 
with  other  fertilisers  without  damage  either  to 
them  or  to  itself  from  the  manuiial  point  of 
view.  The  Rothamsted  experiments,  however, 
prove  that  it  can  be  mixed  with  super-phosphat?, 
and  in  this  form  it  can  be  more  easily  applied 
to  the  land.  The  acid  super-phosphate  is  con- 
verted into  the  di-calcium  phosphate,  and  this, 
although  slower  in  its  action  than  the  super- 
phosphate, is  still  available  in  the  soil  as  plant- 
food.  

THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    POTATO. 

On  February  20,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  Mr.  Arthur  \V.  Sutton  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  illustrated  by 
numerous  lantern  slides,  showing  the  peculiari- 
ties of  various  species  of  tuber-bearing  Solanums 
which  had  formed  the  material  for  experiments 
extending  over  more  than  20  years.  These  ex- 
periments were  made  with  the  twofold  object  of 
determining  the  question  as  to  which  wild 
species  had  yielded  the  Potato  of  commerce 
known  as  S.  tuberosum  ;  and,  having  discovered 
this,  to  reinforce,  if  possible,  the  resistant 
powers  of  the  commercial  Potato  against  disease 
by  the  infusion  of  a  stronger  strain.  The 
records  relating  to  the  cultivated  Tutato  go  back 


Fig.  61. — solanum  commersonii. 

to  the  12th  century,  and  the  plant  has  conse- 
quently become  so  modified  by  selection  that  the 
task  of  discovering  which  of  the  wild,  tuberi- 
ferous  species  formed  its  starting  point  has 
become  a  very  difficult  one  ;  all  the  illustrations 
available,  and  even  the  nomenclature  of  S. 
tuberosum,  obviously  referring  to  the  modified 


cultivated  forms  and  not  to  a  wild  species.  In 
1883,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Cathcart,  who 
had  been  impressed  by  the  great  annual  loss 
suffered  through  the  Potato  disease,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  various  species  of  tuber-bearing  Sola- 
nums, with  the  above-mentioned  object  in 
view.     The   results   of   his   investigations   were 


Fig.  62. 


-SOLANUM  tuberosum, 

BLUE    GIANT. 


PAULSEN  S 


read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  held 
on  January  17,  1884.  At  that  time  it  was 
thought  that  S.  Maglia  (Schlecht.),  commonly 
known  as  Darwin's  Potato  (see  fig.  66),  was  most 
likely  to  yield  the  best  results,  as  it  was  itself 
a  native  of  the  low-lying,  swampy  soils  of  the 
Chonos  Archipelago,  and  therefore  might 
be  expected  to  be  able  to  withstand  the 
disease  from  which  the  cultivated  Potato  suffers 
when  it  is  exposed  to  damp  conditions.  Mr. 
Sutton  followed  up  Mr.  Baker's  researches  by 
attempting  crosses  between  S.  Maglia  and  S. 
tuberosum,  i.e.,  the  Potato  of  commerce,  but 
only  succeeded  in  obtaining  one  hybrid  which, 
after  20  years'  cultivation,  has  yielded  nothing 
equal  in  value  to  existing  commercial  Potatos. 
Fig.  66  represents  S.  Maglia  from  Mr. 
W.  G.  Smith's  drawings  of  S.  Maglia  as 
grown  in  Reading  trial  ground,  showing 
bifid  stigma,  pollen  grains,  &c.  This 
species  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  negli- 
gible factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  cultivated 
Potato  or  in  the  improvement  of  it  as 
far  as  disease-resisting  qualities  are  concerned. 
Various  attempts  were  made  with  other  species, 
viz.,  S.  Jamesii,  S.  Fendleri,  and  S.  Ohrondii, 
the  last  of  which  Mr.  Baker  considers  to  be 
identical  with  S.  Commersonii  (Dunal),  but  no 
results  of  any  value  were  obtained,  and  further 
efforts  in  this  direction  were  consequently  aban- 
doned. In  1901  Mr.  Sutton  was  surprised  to 
see  in  the  French  journals  that  S.  Commersonii, 
a  perfectly  wild  and  constant  species,  was  re- 
ported by  Monsieur  J.  Labergerie,  of  Verriert> 
in  France,  to  have  suddenly  produced  by 
a  bud-sport  a  Potato  which  on  examination 
seemed  to  be  of  the  most  developed  cultivated 
type.  The  specimens  subsequently  offered  under 
the  name  of  S.  Commersonii  "Violet"  (Laber- 
gerie) undoubtedly  answered  to  that  description. 
Potato  experts,  however,  could  not  admit 
this  supposed  origin  without  further  proof, 
since  no  other  instance  had  hitherto  been 
known  of  a  new  variety  of  cultivated 
Potato  arising  except  from  seed.  Bud-sports  do 
not  occur  in  this  connection,  or,  at  any  rate, 
they  are  not  sufficiently  authenticated.  Thus, 
most  botanists  regarded  it  with  scepticism, 
since  the  so-called  "  mutation  "  presented  all  the 
specific  characters  of  S.  tuberosum  and  none 
of    S.    Commersonii,    which   is   opposed    to   the 


recognised  nature  of  any  "  sport."  Still  greater 
doubt  arose  when  it  was  found  that  the  so-called 
S.  Commersonii  "  Violet "  (Labergerie)  seemed 
absolutely  identical,  even  in  microscopic  detail, 
with  a  well-known  and  widely-distributed 
Potato  known  as  the  "  Blue  Giant,"  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  a  tuber,  or  portion  of  one 
bearing  a  bud,  was  accidentally  present  in  the 
soil  in  which  the  S.  Commersonii  tubers  of  M. 
Labergerie  were  grown,  and  that  this  in  due 
course  asserted  itself  among  them.  Fig.  61 
represents  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith's  drawing  of 
wild  type  of  S.  Commersonii,  showing  cordi- 
form  berries,  pollen  grains,  &c.  Fig.  62  is  taken 
from  his  drawing  of  "  Blue  Giant,"  and  shows 
round  seed  berry,  pollen  grains,  &c,  whilst  fig. 
63  illustrates  Labergerie's  so-called  mutation  S. 
Commersonii  "  Violet,"  with  round  seed  berry, 
pollen  grains,  &c.  From  a  study  of  these  figures 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  pollen  grains  of 
the  type  Solanum  Commersonii  are  of  a 
true  elliptical  form,  whereas  the  pollen  grains 
of  the  Blue  Giant  Potato,  like  the  pollen  grains 
of  all  other  cultivated  Potatos,  are  perfectly 
distinct  from  those  of  the  wild  type,  baing  of  a 
very  irregular  and  broken  form,  and  the  pollen 
grains  of  Labergerie's  so-called  mutation  corre- 
spond in  every  detail  with  those  of  the  Blue 
Giant.  This  point  is  more  fully  brought  out  in 
fig.  64,  where  the  pollen  grains  in  question  are 
shown  in  the  bottom  row.  This  case  has 
already  been  so  thoroughly  discussed,  that 
I  merely  allude  to  it  here  as  having 
formed  the  incentive  for  further  research 
on  Mr.  Sutton's  part,  and  this  time,  for- 
tunately, with  results  which  promise  to  be  of 
great  value.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that 
these  results  have  not  been  reached  by  hybridiz- 
ing, but  rather  by  close  observation  of  the 
several  species  of  tuber-bearing  Potatos  in  Mr. 
Sutton's  collection.  One  result  of  the  experi- 
ments has  been  the  discovery  that  in  every  case 
where  the  truly  wild  nature  of  a  species  was 
determined,  the  offspring  invariably  came  per- 
fectly true  to  the  parental  type,  as  correlated 
with  this,  the  pollen  grains  were  all  evenly 
elliptical  and  uniform  in  size. 

With  cultivated  Potatos,  on  the  contrary,  the 
offspring  from  seed  are  invariably  very  diverse 
in  size,  shape,  and  colour,  while  the  pollen 
grains,  as  already  mentioned,  are,  with  one  ex- 
ception (a  cultivated  Potato  extensively  grown 
in  the  Andes,  and,  unlike  any  European  Potato), 


Fig.  63. — solanum  commersonii,  violet 
(labergerie). 

very  irregular  in  shape  and  size,  and  never  truly 
elliptical.  Fig.  64  represents  pollen  grains  of 
several  wild  types  magnified  600  diameters,  con- 
trasting with  pollen  grains  of  "Blue  Giant" 
and  Labergerie's  so-called  mutation.  There  are 
therefore  two  characters  in  S.  tuberosum,  i.e., 
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the  Potato  of  commerce  which,  apart  from  speci- 
fic differences  in  foliage  and  flower,  distinguish 
it  from  all  known  wild  types  ;  these  are  diversity 
of  offspring  and  modification  of  the  pollen 
grains. 

Mr.  Sutton's  numerous  slides  depicted  several 
species  of  Solanum,  and  variants  of  S.  tubero- 
sum received  from  Mexico  and  elsewhere,  l11  of 


Fig.  64. — pollen  grains  of  species  and 

varieties  of  potatos. 

Top  row  :  S.  etuberosum,  S.  Maglia,  and  S.  Maglia  x 

cultivated  Potato. 

Dottom  row :  S.  Commersonii,  wild  type  S.  Commersonii 

violet,  and  Paulsen's  Blus  Giant. 

which,    however,    are    of    secondary   interest   as 
compared  with  S.  etuberosum  Lind'ey,  to  which 
so  far  I  have  not  alluded.     The  species  was  re- 
ceived some  20  years  ago  by  Mr.   Sutton   from 
the   Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens  as  a  wild  one 
of  Chilian  origin.     It  is,  despite  its  name,  ttube- 
rosum,     meaning     non-tuber-bearing,     ceitainly 
the   nearest   approach   as   a  wild   species   to   S. 
tuberosum  as  cultivated,  since  though  it  differs 
in  habit,  and  has  hairy  foliage  and  also  purely 
elliptical     pollen     grains,    it    produces     edible 
tubers,   and  these,   in  the  course  of  20  years, 
have    increased     under    cultivation    from    less 
than  an  inch  in  diameter  to  a  fair  marketable 
size,    while    in    flavour    they    cannot    be    dis- 
tinguished from  ordinary  ones.     Fig.   65  repre- 
sents Mr.  W.  G.  Smith's  drawing  of  S.  etuber- 
osum as  grown  at  Reading,  with  pollen  grains, 
spotted  seed  berries,   tubers,  &c.     The    specific 
characters    are    sufficiently   marked   to   differen- 
tiate the  type   S.  etuberosum   clearly  from  our 
cultivated    Potato,   despite   its   points   of   agree- 
ment.    Like  other  wild  types  under  cultivation, 
S.   etuberosum  is   extremely  shy  in   producing 
seed ;    flowers    and     pollen     may    be    plentiful 
enough,     but     after    20    years'     cultivation    at 
Reading    it    was    only    in      1906    that  a   single 
seed  berry   was   obtained,    and    thus    the    first 
opportunity  is  afforded  of  testing  its  capacity  as 
a  wild  species  of  producing  true  progeny.     Mr. 
Sutton  was  surprised  to  find  that  of  the  20  plants 
which  were  raised  from  seed,  not  one  was  ex- 
actly a  replica  of  the   parental   form,   although 
several  showed  distinct  S.  etuberosum  character. 
Indeed,   the   whole   batch,   both    in   haulm   and 
tuber,  exhibited   a   degree  of  diversity  such   as 
might  have  sprung  from  the  seed  of  the  ordinary 
cultivated  Potato.     This  variability  extended  to 
size,  colour,  and  every  ether  character  ;  in  some 
cases,  indeed,  the  tubers  were  already  of  market- 
able size.     In  one  instance  only  did  any  of  the 
seedlings  differ  materially  from  the  seedlings  of 
the  commercial  Potato,  and  the  tubers  of  this 
plant  were  not   only  deep   purple   in   skin,  but 
the    flesh    was    also    of    the    same    deep    purple 
colour,  corresponding  in  this  respect  with  one 
of  the  cultivated  types  of  potato  grown  in  Chili. 
A  curisus  feature  in  S.  etuberosum  is  that  the 
seed   berries   are   prettily   spotted    (see    fig.    65). 
This   diversity  raises  the  question    whether    S. 
etuberosum  is  really  a  true  species,  or  whether 
it    is    merely    another    example    of    introduced 
tubers  derived  from  cultivated  strays,  such,  as 


have  been  received  from  time  to  time  from  S. 
and  N.  America  (Mexico)  ostensibly  as  wild 
plants.  That  the  diversity  of  the  Reading  seed- 
lings is  due  to  cross-fertilisation  Mr.  Sutton 
does  not  consider  likely,  as  in  his  experience 
this  rarely  occurs,  and  the  seed  capsule  was 
found  in  the  centre  of  a  large  number  of  S. 
etuberosum  plants.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all 
the  other  wild  types  which  reproduced  them- 
selves pure  from  seed  had  an  equal  chance  of 
being  cross-fertilised.  Happily,  attention  hav- 
ing now  been  concentrated  on  S.  etuberosum, 
both  self-fertilisation  and  cross-fertilisation  have 
resulted  in  further  seed  supplies  from  the  type 
and  from  some  of  its  diverse  offspring,  and 
it  is  especially  important  to  note  that  the  pollen 
of  the  one  seedling  plant  examined  was  of  the 
true,  wild,  elliptical  form.  With  this  fresh 
,  material,  it  is  hoped  that  light  may  be  thrown 
on  the  origin  of  S.  etuberosum  on  Mendelian  lines 
in  the  coming  season.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  noteworthy  fact  in  connection  with  S. 
etuberosum,  and  certainly  the  most  important 
from  an  economical  point  of  view,  is  that  in 
it  we  have  a  promise  of  the  attainment  of 
the  primary  object  of  the  research  suggested  by 
Lord  Cathcart  and  commenced  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker,  viz.,  the  production  of  a  really  disease- 
resisting  Potato.  For  20  years  S.  etuberosum 
has  been  grown  in  experimental  grounds  at 
Reading,  surrounded  for  comparison  by  varie- 
ties of  the  Potato  of  commerce,  many  of  which 
season  after  season  have  been  more  or  less  sub- 
ject to  the  disease  Phytophthora  infestans. 
Despite  this,  there  has  never  been  the  lea-t  i 
of  this  disease  either  on  haulm  or  tuber  of  S. 
etuberosum,  so  that  a  score  of  years  of  cultiva- 
tion have  failed  to  affect  its  resistance  to  the 
pest.     CJias.  T.  Druery,   V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

The   Proposed   Vegetable    Exhibition.— 

I  can  assure  Onlooker  it  is  a  great  relief  to  my 
mind,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be  to  many  others,  to 
be  assured  that  the  Potato  will  be  well  looked 
after  without  the  aid  of  the  defunct  National 
Potato  Society.  I  am  quite  sure  Onlooker  does 
not  wish  to  misconstrue  the  meaning  of  the 
paragraph  relating  to   varieties  for  certain  dis- 


Fig.  65.  —  solanum  etuberosum. 

tricts.  I  did  not  mean  to  infer,  neither  did  I 
say  that  one  Potato  only  is  suited  for  a  certain 
district ;  my  actual  words  were :  "  No  doubt 
five  or  six  varieties  would  be  ample  in  Onlooker's 
locality,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  those  same 
varieties,  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  the  best, 
would  be  as  popular  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.    Even  one  of  the  three  varieties  named  by 


him,  viz.,  Windsor  Castle,  one  of  the  finest 
Potatos  ever  raised,  I  have  known  to  fail 
lamentably  in  many  localities.  With  regard  to 
the  wrong  naming  of  other  kinds  of  vegetables, 
if  I  made  the  assertion  that  varieties  were 
wrongly  named  to  deceive  the  judges  and  public 
I  venture  to  say  I  should  have  the  courage  of 
my  conviction.  What  I  contend,  and  always 
have  done,  is  that  vegetables  do  not  receive  the 


Fig.  66. — solanum  maglia. 

encouragement  they  deserve.  What  has  given  a 
stimulus  to  nearly  every  trade  or  profession,  but 
the  influence  of  exhibitions  and  competitions? 
Onlooker  asks  why  the  Vegetable  Show  at  Vin- 
cent Square  was  not  a  success.  I  can  tell  him 
why,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  show  of  table 
decorations  failed,  viz.,  insufficient  encourage- 
ment by  way  of  prizes.  Was  there  any  more 
attractive  exhibit  at  the  R.H.S.  annual  meeting 
than  the  Potatos  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  or  did  anything  receive  so  much  attention 
from  the  general  public  as  this  exhibit?  E. 
Beckett. 

-With  respect  to  the  objection  to  Lon- 


don vegetable  exhibitions  on  the  ground  that  no 
one  will  visit  them,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
chances  the  public  have  had  to  see  them?  When 
collections  of  vegetables  are  exhibited  at  the 
Temple  shows  visitors  crowd  over  them  so 
greatly  it  is  difficult  to  inspect  the  produce. 
When  there  were  vegetable  competitions  at  the 
old  Royal  Aquarium  they  attracted  crowds  to 
see  them.  If  few  went  to  see  the  vegetable  ex- 
hibition at  Chiswick  in  1903,  is  it  not  true  that 
no  exhibition  of  any  nature  has  attracted  many 
visitors  to  Chiswick  for  a  number  of  years  past? 
The  attendance  at  the  Horticultural  Hall  show 
a  few  years  ago  may  have  been  small,  but  what 
chance  had  the  public  to  learn  of  its  existence? 
Let  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  but  make 
an  annual  vegetable  exhibition  at  Vincent  Square 
t.  regular  feature  in  its  programme,  as  it  does 
with  fruit,  then  the  attendances  will  be  satis- 
factory.    A.  D. 

Herbaceous  Plants.— For  perhaps  the  twen- 
tieth time  in  my  life  I  find  gardeners  discussing 
the  word  "  herbaceous. "  Isn't  it  sufficient  to  say 
herbs?  annual,  perennial,  hardy,  tender,  tuberous, 
bulbous,  conuous,  aquatic,  pot-herbs ;  or  what 
not  ?  Surely  no  one  could  mistake  plants  so 
described.  The  definition  "a  plant  producing 
annual  flowering  stems  from  a  perennial  root- 
stock  "  is  fallacious.  In  the  sub-tropics  many 
herbs  are  perennial  bloomers.  James  MacPherson, 
Trenton,  N.T.,  U.S.A. 

Rust  on  Chrysanthemums.— My  experience 

is  that  the  rust  fungus  can  be  destroyed  without 
pinching  the  leaves,  as  Mr.  Lunt  advised  on  p. 
70.  Before  taking  the  small  plants  out  of  the 
propagating  case,  prepare  a  staging  for  them 
to  also  hold  a  layer  of  ashes,  which 
should  be  given  a  dusting  of  soot,  then 
damped  down  with  a  rose  can.  If  this  system 
is  persevered  with  all  along  through  the  season, 
the  rust  will  not  thrive.  I  have  seen  bad  cases 
cured  with  this  simple  treatment.     C.  Vickers. 
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The  Gunneras. — I  am  pleased  to  observe 
Mr.  Bartlett's  note  in  your  issue  for  February 
29.  The  Gunneras  are  considerably  hardier  than 
many  imagine  them  to  be,  and  both  G.  mani- 
cata  and  G.  scabra  succeed  perfectly  in  many 
gardens  north  of  the  Tweed,  although  in 
comparatively  mild  districts,  where  they  will 
succeed  well  in  sheltered  places,  they  are 
occasionally  killed  by  late  frosts  if  the 
foliage  has  begun  to  unfold,  and  the  plants 
are  in  a  position  where  cold  draughts  of  wind 
strike  fully  upon  them.  Hence  the  desirability 
of  protection.  There  are  many  plants  con- 
sidered much  hardier  than  the  Gunneras  which 
will  succumb  under  these  conditions.  At  one 
time  I  thought  that  G.  manicata  was  more 
*  tender  than  G.  scabra,  but  longer  experience 
and  observation  have  modified  this  opinion,  and 
I  believe  that  G.  manicata  is  as  hardy  as  the 
other  species.  I  think,  however,  that  the  little 
G.  magellanica  is  more  tender  than  either, 
and  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  it  in 
northern  gardens  where  it  has  stood  over 
several  winters.  I  have  lost  species  twice  from 
spring  frosts,  and  I  know  several  gardens 
where  it  has  been  destroyed  from  the  same 
cause.  Regarding  the  size  of  the  leaves  of  Gun- 
nera  manicata  to  which  I  referred  in  my  note 
in  your  issue  of  February  15,  I  may  say  that 
these  leaves,  9  feet  in  diameter,  were  only  pro- 
duced by  the  most  liberal  feeding.  I  am  speak- 
ing from  memory  when  I  say  that  the  finest 
examples  I  have  seen  are  such  as  received  a 
most  liberal  supply  of  manure,  this  amounting 
to  three  cartloads  of  good  farmyard  manure 
annually.  Mr.  Bartlett  is  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  best  plants  are  obtained  when 
cultivated  in  a  moist  position,  but  not  in 
a  bog ;  plants  of  Gunnera  manicata  by 
the  waterside  should  be  a  little  above  the 
level,  and  in  such  a  position  that,  while  the 
roots  can  reach  the  moisture,  the  crowns  are 
well  above  it.  This  is  a  common  necessity  with 
many  moisture-loving  plants,  but  it  is  not  a 
point  which  is  sufficiently  studied  by  those  who 
are  planting  them.     S.  A  molt. 

A  Sussex  Waste.— Mr.  Leslie  Wood  states 
that  the  land  under  discussion  is  not  clay, 
but  "practically  all  sand."  I  refer  him  to 
the  Geological  Map  and  Survey  of  Sussex,  and 
to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  lor  a  reply,  where 
he  will  see  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  county 
consists  of  almost  pure  chalk,  and  that  the  next 
greatest  tract  is  what  is  called  the  "  Forest 
Ridge,"  where  the  "  waste  "  is,  consisting  almost 
throughout,  of  the  stiff  Wealdon  clay,  "  occupy- 
ing nearly  all  the  inland  district  of  Sussex." 
The  clay  is  so  good  and  extensive  that  brick- 
making  is  the  chief  industry,  there  being  about 
1,500  brick  factories  in  the  locality.  I  know 
what  this  clay  is  like,  for  I  have  had  to  plant  in 
it  on  estates  wide  apart,  but  on  the  same  forma- 
tion, and  have,  in  every  case,  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  find  a  spot  suitable  for  a  home  nur- 
sery, the  clay  being  so  stiff  as  to  render  the  plant- 
ing of  young  seedling  forest  trees  almost  impos- 
sible until  heavy  dressings  of  leafmould  from  the 
wood,  or  light  garden  refuse  had  been  added  to 
make  the  clay  workable.  I  expect  to  be  near 
East  Grinstead  next  month,  and  I  think  I  could 
find  Mr.  Leslie  Wood  one  day's  stiff  exercise,  at 
least,  in  pulling  his  legs  out  of  the  clay,  and 
show  him  a  portion  of  the  county  he  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  seen  before,  although  situ- 
ated at  his  door.    /.  Simpson. 

Lilium  giganteum.  —  Unlike  the  famous 
"  Indian  Lilies  "  described  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  this  great  Lily,  which 
is  a  native  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas,  is  equally  adapted  for  con- 
servatory or  open-air  cultivation.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  very  few  Lilies  that  not  only 
endure,  but  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  strong 
mulching  of  stable  manure.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  McDonall,  of  Logan,  in  this 
parish,  who  has  grown  it,  like  myself, 
for  many  years — though  somewhat  more  ex- 
tensively— that,  without  this  effective  manu- 
rial  application  it  gradually  degenerates  into 
considerably  smaller  and  more  impotent 
bulbs.  This  fact,  which  I  feel  certain  can- 
not be  questioned,  is  the  key  to  its  continued 
successful  cultivation.  It  is  well  grown  at  Mon- 
reith  in  this  county  by  Sir  Heibert  Maxwell, 
who  might  perhaps  give  us  his  experience  oi 
this   unique    Lily   in    some   future   issue   of   the 


Gardeners'  Chronicle.  I  have  had  Lilium  gigan- 
teum in  my  own  garden  over  10  feet  high,  and 
bearing  nearly  a  dozen  of  its  ivory-white, 
violet-stained,  intensely-fragrant,  funnel-shaped 
flowers.  The  most  impressive  specimen  of  this 
great  Indian  Lily  of  which  I  have  ever  heard, 
was  one  that  reached  in  Cavens  Garden,  Kirk- 
bean,  Kirkcudbrightshire  (where  its  cultivation 
is  made  by  the  head  gardener  a  kind  of  special- 
ity), the  enormous  height  of  14  feet.  It  quite 
overtopped  the  lofty  garden-wall,  and  was  the 
admiration  and  wonder  of  all  beholders.  Lilium 
giganteum  is  occasionally  grown  by  enthusiasts 
from  seed,  which  it  produces  in  great  abundance  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  frequently  propagated  from 
offsets,  when  the  immense  bulb — which  usually 
takes  four  years  for  its  development — has  become 
exhausted  in  the  production  of  the  flowering 
stem.     David  R.  Williamson. 
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March  3. — The  meeting  of  the  Committees 
held  on  Tuesday  last  was  after  an  interval  of 
three  weeks.  It  was  therefore  anticipated  that 
a  good  display  of  flowers  would  be  staged.  This 
belief  was  fully  justified,  for  the  display  was  one 
of  the  best  ever  seen  in  the  Hall.  There  were  no 
fewer  than  three  Gold  Medals  awarded,  whii  li 
is  in  itself  significant  of  the  quality  of  the  exhi- 
bition. It  was  generally  remarked  that,  proba- 
bly, never  before  have  two  such  fine  displays  of 
Orchids  been  seen  at  these  exhibitions  as  those 
exhibited  by  Major  Holfoud  and  Sir  Jeremiah 
Colmax,  Bart.  ;  whilst  the  displays  of  forced 
flowering  shrubs  and  plants  were  deserving  of 
praise.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  at  times 
the  number  of  visitors  was  so  great  that  it  was 
difficult  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  exhibits. 
At  the  afternoon  meeting  110  new  Fellows  were 
1,  and  a  lecture  on  "Bulbous  Plants  in 
New  Zealand"  was  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  White. 

Floral  Committee. 

tent:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.  Henry  B.  May,  \\  .  A.  l'.ilney,  Jas. 
Walker,  Jas.  Douglas,  T.  YV.  Turner,  (.'..  Keutlie, 
Jno.  Green,  J.  F.  Mcl.eod,  W.  Howe,  J.  Jen- 
nings, C.  J.  Salter,  W.  Bain,  Chas.  Dixon,  E. 
T.  Cook,  R.  C.  Reynolds  Nevill,  Herbert  J. 
Cutbush,  Arthur  Turner,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  Geo. 
Paul,  K.  Hooper  Pearson,  J.  W.  Barr,  C. 
R.  Fielder,  C.  T.  Druery,  Geo.  Gordon,  W. 
Cuthbertson,  and  Rev.   Page  Roberts. 

A  fine  display  was  made  with  flowering  bulbs 
by  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill  Gardens,  Streatham 
Common  (gr.  Mr.  VV.  Howe).  There  were  in- 
cluded among  the  plants  shown  Tulip  American 
Lac  (pink  and  yellow — a  striking  blend  of  'col- 
ouring), the  white  Joost  van  Vondel,  Rose  Gris- 
de-lin,  Unique  (yellow  and  white),  Grace  Darling 
(scarletl,  Thomas  Moore  (orange  and  scarlet), 
&c.  Other  subjects  were  Narcissi  Victoria, 
Henry  Irving,  Golden  Spur  ;  Lilium  longiflorum, 
Solomon's  Seal,  Callas,  and  Roman  Hyacinths. 
The  whole  was  relieved  with  small  plants  of 
Azalea  and  Bamboos.  (Silver-Gilt  Lindley 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries, 
Lower  Edmonton,  showed  a  large  number  of  the 
finer  exotic  Ferns  in  capital  examples.  There 
were  large  plants  of  Asplenium  caudatum,  of 
Davallia  tenuifolia  Veitchii,  Pteris  Childsii, 
Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris  imbricata,  shown 
on  a  pillar  in  pockets  of  cork,  Lomaria  gibba, 
i  lymmogramma  elegantissima,  Polypodium  con- 
jugatum,  Adiantum  Bausei,  and  several  other 
small-growing  species.  (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  &  ('•.  Cuthbert,  Nurserymen, 
Southgate,  exhibited  many  forced  plants  of 
large  and  small  sizes,  all  wonderfully  bloomed. 
Varieties  of  Azalea  mollis  were  intense  in 
their  colours.  Lilacs  were  abundantly  flowered, 
but  the  plants,  in  some  cases,  were  not  dis- 
tinguished by  good  forms.  Plants  of  Magnolia 
speciosa  were  well  bloomed.  The  arrangement 
adopted  of  placing  dwarf  beds  of  Azalea  mollis 
between  groups  of  taller  plants  enabled  patches 
of  bright  colours  to  be  formed  that  were  superior 
in  effect  to  the  svstem  ordinarily  adopted.in  stag- 
ing groups  of  similar  plants.     (Gold  Medal.) 


A  fine  display  of  hardy  forced  plants  was  also 
made  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  nurseryman, 
Richmond.  The  plants  employed  in  forming 
the  large  group  were  Azalea  indica,  A.  mollis, 
Lilac  (especially  fine  being  the  white-flowered 
Marie  Legraye),  Clematis  indivisa  lobata,  and 
Buddleia  asiatica.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  exhibited  Ferns  in  moderate 
number,  the  finer  specimens  being  Nephrolepis 
todeoides,  Pteris  Childsii,  Davallia  solida, 
Lomaria  platyptera,  &-c.  Other  plants  were  in- 
terspersed amongst  the  Ferns.  We  noticed  the 
scented-leaved  Pelargonium  Clorinda,  hav- 
ing rosy-red  blooms  in  trusses  ;  Clematis  indi- 
visa lobata ;  Primula  X  kewensis,  and  P.  ob- 
conica.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutdush  &  Sons,  Highgate  and 
Barnet,  made  a  big  floral  display  with  hardy 
forced  plants.  The  principal  subjects  in  the 
group  were  Wistaria  sinensis,  Indian  Azaleas  in 
variety,  Lilac  with  white  and  coloured  flowers, 
Rhododendrons,  Ledums,  Pyrus  japonica, 
Daphne  chrysantha,  Kalmia  glauca,  a  quantity 
of  Hepaticas,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Ericas, 
&c.  In  another  part  of  the  Hall  Messrs.  Cut- 
BUSH  showed  many  varieties  of  tree  Carnations 
as  cut  flowers.     (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
made  a  large  display  of  bright  colour  with  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  with  blooms  of  Primula 
sinensis  of  almost  every  tint.  There  were  other 
plants  of  Primulas  of  the  stellate  type,  and  these 
also  were  in  many  colours  and  shades.  The 
plants  were  profusely  flowered,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  a  highly  decorative  character.- 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Mi  ssrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  showed  a  group  of 
greenhouse  Acacias  in  bloom,  including  A. 
armata,  a  species  not  often  observed  in  bloom 
when  in  a  small  stage  of  growth,  the  pretty  A. 
cordata,  A.  magnifica,  &c.  The  firm  also  showed 
on  an  adjoining  table  their  Cyclamen,  Low's 
Salmon,  to  which  an  Award  was  recently  made. 
Thise  were  in  company  with  other  varieties  of 
this  useful  greenhouse  subject,  with  Grevillea 
alpina,  Lachenalias,  Daphne  indica  rubra,  &c. 
The  display  was  edged  with  the  hanging  snoots 
of  Lotus  peliorhyiK  us,  although  not  in  flower. 
This  firm  completed  their  group  with  a  meri- 
torious group  of  Carnations  of  the  winter- 
flowering  type.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

\kssrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  had  a  most  interesting  array  of 
greenhouse  flowering  plants,  arranged  on  the 
table  they  usually  occupy  at  these  meetings. 
The  brightest  of  all  these  plants  was  the  beau- 
tiful Coleus  thyrsoides,  exhibited  in  a 
batch  of  a  dozen  or  more  plants.  Another 
splash  of  colour  was  provided  by  densely- 
flowered  plants  of  greenhouse  Azaleas,  specially 
fine  being  the  varieties  Apollo,  Empress  of 
India,  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  and  the  dwarf- 
habited  "  Hexe,"  the  last-named  being  in  3-inch 
pots,  Coreopsis  Grantii,  Lopezia  miniata, 
Primula  x  kewensis,  Kalanchoe  Dyeri  (very  fine 
as  shown),  and  a  batch  of  pot  plants  of  Ameri- 
can Carnations  with  foliage,  Sc,  furnished  the 
remainder  of  the  group.  (Silver-Gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts.,  filled  one  corner  of  the  hall  With  a 
group  of  Camellias,  having  both  pot  plants  and 
cut  flowers.  This  firm  are  prominent  cultiva- 
tors of  this  old  subject,  which  has  so  largely 
gone  out  of  favour  of  recent  years.  The  ex- 
hibit contained  most  of  the  best  varieties  in 
season,  and  there  were  several  kinds  of  Messrs. 
Paul's  raising.  The  largest  plants  were  ar- 
ranged under  the  wall,  the  best  noticed  being 
Contessa  de  Hainaut  (blush  rose)  ;  Adelina 
Benvenuti,  very  similar  in  colour  to  the  pre- 
ceding ;  alba  plena,  still  unsurpassed  amongst 
the  white  varieties ;  Mars,  a  semi-double 
variety  of  a  red  colour  ;  Marchioness  of  Exeter 
(pink),  and  Mad.  d'Offory  (white).  There  were 
cut  sprays  of  many  other  kinds  displayed  in 
baskets,  and  the  inclusion  of  several  well- 
flowered  plants  of  Clematis  indivisa  lobata 
added  an  additional  interest  to  the  exhibit. 
(Silver   Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  displayed 
iys  of  interesting  shrubs,  trusses  of  Rhodo- 
dendron flowers,  and  hardv  Heaths.  A  branch  of 
i  oi  nieaster  angustifolja  was  exhibited  in  fruit, 
lierberis  Healii  was  freely  flowering,  as  was  a 
branch  of  the  pretty  Andromeda  japonica. 
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Mr.  R.  Gill,  Nurseryman,  Tremough,  Pen- 
ryn,  Cornwall,  showed  a  collection  of  Rhodo- 
dendron flowers,  all  of  which  were  taken  from 
plants  growing  in  the. open.  A  new  variety  of 
the  R.  arboreum  type,  named  Mr.  Henry  Shil- 
son,  has  large  rose-coloured  flowers  set  in  a 
huge  truss.  Other  fine  trusses  were  those  of  R. 
barbatum,  R.  arboreum  album,  and  hybrids 
of  this  species  ;  R.  Harrisii,  and  the  variety 
Duke  of  Cornwall. 

Guernsey-grown  Carnations  were  displayed 
by  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  of  that  island.  lie  ex- 
h.bited  some  choice  blooms  of  such  notab'e 
varieties  as  White  Perfection,  Mr-.  II.  Burnett 
(soft  salmon-pinkl,  Enchantre-s,  Biitmnii,  &c<, 
the  whole  being  relieved  with  trails  of  Aspara- 
gus Sprengeri  and  Smilax. 

Another  exhibit  of  these  popular  flowers  was 
presented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nur- 
series, Hampton,  who  used  a  setting  of  Adian- 
tum  Ferns  and  vases  of  I.iliums  for  their  be.ter 
display.     (Bronze   Flora  Medal. | 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Rose  Nurseries,  Canter- 
bury, exhibited  the  new  Rose  Joseph  Lowe,  a 
variety  shown  by  Messrs.  Lowe  &  Shaw,  Ltd., 
Uxbridge,  at  the  last  Holland  House  exhibition. 
Mr.  Mount  also  showed  the  new  H.  T.  Rich- 
mond in  well-developed  blooms.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Lord  Zouche  (gr.  Mr.  Spillard)  showed  a 
number  of  well-cultivated  plants  of  Cyclamen 
latifolium  in  9-inch  pots. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  showed  forced  Lilac,  Primula  ob- 
conica  gigantea,  P.  ■  x  kewensU,  and  a  tew  \1- 
pine  plants,  including  the  single  red-'fiowered 
Hepatica  and  the  prettier  single-flowered  blue 
species,  also  Hellebores  and  early-flowering 
Irises.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood 
Nurseries,  exhibited  Cacti,  Agaves,  Saxifragas, 
hardy  Primroses  and  Hepaticas,  together  with  a 
large  batch  of  plants  of  Lachenalia  Nelsonii,  L. 
Rector  of  Cawston,  L.  aurea,  L.  luteola,  and  L. 
Cammii. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Plardy  Plant  Nursery,  Kes- 
ton,  Kent,  showed  miscellaneous  hardy  plants 
and  Alpines,  Hepaticas,  Saxifragas,  Cyclamens, 
Primulas,  various  bulbs,  Irises,  Corydalis,  Iiran- 
this  cilicica,  species  of  Crocus,  and  a  onan- 
titv  of  Rhododendron  flowers.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery, 
Guildford,  showed  Alpine  and  other  hardy 
plants  of  an  he.baceous  nature.  We  noticed 
a  fine  array  of  the  pretty  Anemone  blanda, 
another  of  Iris  reticu'ata,  Omphalodes  verna, 
Megasea  cordifolia,  hardy  Heaths,  &c. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Nur- 
series, Colchester,  also  showed  some  pretty  mem- 
bers of  the  Alpine  and  herbaceous  sections  plants 
which  meet  with  greater  favour  each  year.  The 
specialities  shown  by  Messrs.  Wallace  included 
Crocuses  in -variety,  Irises,  of  which  we  may 
mention  a  fine  exhibit  of  Iris  Danlordiae,  hav- 
ing yellow  flowers  on  short  peduncles  ;  Adonis 
amurensis,  Saxifraga  burseriana  major,  and  a 
host  of  other  pretty  flowering  subjects. 

Some  splendid  vases  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Bir- 
mingham, as  growing  in  fibre  without  provision 
for  drainage.  There  were  also  Tulips,  Narcis- 
sus, and  Hyacinths,  all  in  the  same  excellence 
of  health  and  freedom  of  flowering,  grown  in 
the  same  manner,  the  pots  being  handsome, 
glazed  receptacles,  with  a  green  exterior.  This 
system  of  bulb  culture  is  to  be  recommended 
for  plants  intended  for  room  decoration. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  showed 
a  selected  strain  of  Primula  x  kewensis,  to- 
gether with  its  parents.  They  had  also  a  row 
of  a  variety  of  the  old  florists'  Primula  named 
Rose  Oueen,  a  name  significant  of  its  colour- 
ing. There  were  also  star  or  stellata  Primulas, 
and  a  few  rare  Alpine  plants. 

The  Misses  E.  &  M.  Kipping,  Hutton,  Essex, 
showed  a  selection  of  Alpine  and  hardy  garden 
flowers,  arranged  in  a  setting  of  virgin  cork,  in 
imitation  of  a  small  rock-garden.  There  were 
Primroses,  Hepaticas,  Anemones,  Saxifragas, 
&c. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.,  also  exhibited  hardy 
plants  and  flowers,  including  many  varieties  of 
Nan  i^sus  which  had  flowered  in  frames.   , 


Lady  Lewis,  Harpton  Court,  Kington,  Here- 
furd,  showed  vases  of  Violets  of  the  improved 
garden  varieties.    . 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  Nur- 
sery, Surrey,  had  a  remarkably  fine  batch 
of  plants  of  Cyclamen  ibericum  amongst 
other  spring-flowering  subjects.  We  noticed  a 
lilac-coloured  form  labelled  C.  i.  lilacina. 
Sprays  of  Daphne  Mezereum  in  the  white  and 
type-coloured  forms  were  most  freely  flowered. 
There  were  also  Irises,  Primulas,  Fritillaria 
aurea,   Hepaticas,   and   many  other  plants. 

Messrs.  W.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex, 
displayed  hardy  flowering  plants,  many  of  which 
were  Alpine  species.  The  collection  was  ar- 
ranged in  a  setting  of  cork  with  soil,  &c,  to  pre- 
sent a  realistic  appearance.  There  were  many 
Primulas  in  flower,  including  P.  denticulata, 
Hellebores  in  variety,  and  Saxifragas,  amongst 
which  were  well-flowered  plants  of  Saxifraga 
apiculata,   &c. 

Lord  Hillingdon,  Hillingdon  Court,  Vx- 
bridge  (gr.  Mr.  A.  R.  Allan),  displayed  SO  or 
more  plants  of  Lachenalia  Nelsonii,  ail  of  which 
were  freely  flowered  and  exhibited  good  culture. 
They  made  a  meritorious  group,  and  the  effei  t 
was  relieved  by  plants  of  Grevillea  robu- 
termingled  amongst  them.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal. i 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
showed  a  few  hardy  Alpine  plants  in"  flowei  hi 
boxes.  As  a  background  were  arran 
Conifers  and  other  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs  Mut- 
able for  the  Alpine  garden.  Buxus  balearka  ha- 
relatively  large  foliage,  the  leaves  being  pleas- 
inglj   edged  with  a  narrow  golden  band. 

The    Misses    Hopkins,    The    Mere,    Shepper- 
ton,  showed  Alpines  and  a  selection  of   spi 
of  Primula,   Hepatica,   Saxifragas,  <V 

Mr.  J.  Wilkinson  Highlands  Gardens, 
Minchinhampton,  showed  Cyclamens  of  the 
papilio,  speciosa,  and  fringed  varieties. 

Mr.  F.  11.  Chapman,  Rye,  showed  Freeria 
virginalis  and  two  pink  seedlings,  and  also  a 
quantity  of  F.   Chapmanii. 

Messrs.  Brooks  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Wor- 
thing, showed  a  seedling  of  Primula  sinensis 
labelled  The  Empress  ;  the  variety  gave  evidence 
of  being  a  good  break.  An  old  garden  plant  now 
seldom  seen  in  cultivation  was  noticed  in  Gar- 
denia citriodora. 

Mr.  F.  Moore,  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens, 
Dublin,  exhibited  flowers  of  a  few  new  hybrid 
Lachenalias ;  these  were  remarkable  for  their 
large  size  and  rich,  golden-yellow  colouring. 

Award  of  Merit. 

HclUborus  "Peter  Barr.'' — A  variety  with 
strong,  erect  growths  and  deep,  richly-coloured 
purple  flowers,  with  white  stamens  and  anthers. 
The  merit  of  the  variety  lies  in  its  clear  colour. 
Shewn  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 


Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair),  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Ilarrv  J.  Veitch,  De  B.  Crawshav,  J.  F'orster 
Alcock,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  H.  Little,  W.  Boxall,  Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Stuart  Low,  A.  A.  McBean, 
J.  (vpher,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  F  M.  Ogilvie,  J. 
Charlesworth,  W.  Cobb,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H. 
White,  Gurney  Wilson,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  Wil- 
son Potter,  C.  J.  Lucas,  Norman  C.  Cookson, 
R.  Brooman-White,  H.  G.  Alexander,  II.  J. 
Chapman,  C.  H.  Curtis,  A.  Dye,  W.  Bolton, 
and   F.   J.   Thome. 

Major  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Wes- 
tonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.  Mr.  II.  G.  Alexander), 
staged  an  excellent  group,  perfect  alike  in 
the  condition  of  the  plants,  their  pro- 
fuse display  of  flowers,  and  the  admirable  man- 
ner in  which  the  whole  was  arranged,  the 
various  classes  being  excellently  grouped  for 
effect.  The  Society's  Gold  Medal  was  awarded 
for  the  group,  and  several  novelties  were 
given  Awards.  For  new  plants  see  Awards. 
Among  the  plants  staged  were  many  fine  speci- 
mens, showing  the  effects  of  their  good  cul- 
ture for  some  years  past -at  Westonbirt.  The 
Cattleyas  comprised  splendid  specimens  of  C. 
Trianae,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  the 
varieties  Hydra,  Perfecta,  Amnliata,  Imperator 
Westonbirt  variety,  Optima,   Katie  Wigan,   Bis- 


marck, and  Aurora.  A  plant  of  the  beautiful, 
broad-petaled,  white  C.  chocoensis,  Westfield 
variety,  represented  it  in  fine  condition.  The 
Dendrobiums  were  freely  flowered,  and  con- 
tained two  new  hybrids  of  good  quality,  viz., 
D.  Perseus  (nobile  X  Wiganiae  xanthochilum)', 
and  D.  Psyche  (Cassiope  x  Wiganiae  xanthodu- 
lum),  the  fine  D.  W.  xanthochilum  being  also 
well  shown,  together  with  D.  nobile  nobilius,  D. 
Ainsworthii  amaenum,  D.  rubens  grandifiorum, 
D.  Apollo,  D.  Schneiderianum,  D.  Ophir,  D. 
Rainbow,  and  others.  From  the  back,  the  fine 
flowers  of  several  good  Laelia  anceps  Schro- 
deriana,  good  Odontoglossum  crispum,  the  fine 
O.  Wilckeanum  Rex,  a  grand  O.  Loochris- 
tiense  with  four  spikes  of  56  flowers  (Cultural 
Commendation),  and  other  elegant  varieties 
arched  forward  above  the  Cypripediums  and 
other  dwarfer  plants.  The  Cypripediums  in- 
cluded C.  Chapmanii  superbum,  the  green  and 
white  C.  Maudiae,  a  specimen  of  C.  Euryades 
with  20  blooms,  C.  Scipia  magnificum,  a  very 
tine  flower;  varieties  of  C.  aureum,  including 
II  ■<  mum,  virginale,  CEdippe,  and  the  pale  yel- 
low-green and  white  C.  aureum  Surprise ;  C. 
Lathamianum  with  about  20  flowers,  and  many 
others.  The  Laelio-Cattleyas  were  represented 
chiefly  by  pretty  hybrids  raised  at  Wes- 
tonbirt, some  being  shown  in  quantity  and 
exhibiting  remarkable  variation  in  the  tint 
"t  their  flowers,  especially  those  cf  L.-G. 
Ariel  (Cowanii  x  Dowiana  aurea),  of  which 
about  70  plants  were  staged,  divided  pri- 
marily into  two  distinct  colours,  each 
set  giving  still  more  variation,  their  yellow,  cop- 
p  r  red,  and  ruby  flowers  being  very  distinct, 
showy,  and  abundantly  produced.  L.-C.  Gold- 
finch  |  L.-C.  Warnhamiensis  x  C.  Dowiana 
aurea)  was  also  shown  in  several  forms,  the 
bright  yellow  variety  with  magenta  lip  being  the 
best  ;it  is  a  very  desirable  hybrid.  Others  were 
L.-C.  Arbaces  (C.  labiata  x  L.-C.  Casstope)  ; 
L.-C.  Aladdin  (C.  Warscewiczii  x  L.-C.  In- 
gramii)  ;  L.-C.  Pizarro  (L.  Jongheana  x  C. 
Dowiana  aurea)  ;  L.-C.  Dorothy  (C.  Schroderas 
X  L.-C.  Doris)  ;  and  L.-C.  Barbarossa  com- 
pacta,  all  distinct  and  pretty  hybrids.  Also 
specimens  of  the  white  Ccelogyne  cristata,  and 
variety  lemoniana  ;  a  fine  specimen  of  the  scarlet 
Sophronitis  .  grandiflora.:  the  brightly-coloured 
Sophro-Laelia  Psyche,  a  good  examp'le  of  Ly- 
caste  Balliae  var.  Mary  Gratrix  ;  Brassn-Cattleya 
Digbyano-Mossiae,  B.-C.  Thorntonii,  B.-C. 
Madame  Hye,  and  B.-C.  Pluto  were  also  in- 
cluded ;  a  very  striking  effect  was  made  with 
the  massed  forms  of  C.  Trianae  in  the 
centre,  a  group  of  the  gold  and  red  form  of 
Laelio-Cattleya  Ariel  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
copper-red   form   on   the  other. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Tark, 
te  [gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  was  awarded 
the  Society's  Gold  Medal  for  an  equally  fine 
and  well-arranged  group,  in  which  the  hand- 
some home-raised  hybrid  Dendrobiums  for 
which  Gatton  Park  is  famous  were  the  promi- 
nent feature,  and  these  have  never  been  shown 
in  finer  condition.  The  centre  of  the  group  had 
at  the  back  a  number  of  plants  representing 
good  forms  of  Cattleya  Trianae,  Laelio-Cattleyas, 
Phalaenopsis,  &c.  At  one  end  were  many  grace- 
ful white  and  purple  Calanthes,  with  the  violet 
Odontoglossum  Edwardii ;  at  the  other, 
Calanthes  and  the  orange  and  scarlet  hybrids 
of  Epidendrum  Boundii.  In  front,  bright  colour 
was  given  by  the  scarlet  Epiphronitis  Veitchii, 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  and  Masdevallias  ;  and 
among  the  most  prominent  of  the  Dendrobiums 
were  D.  signatum,  D.  Wiganiae  xanthochilum, 
D.  Wardianum  album,  Gatton  Park  variety,  pure 
white  with  a  yellow  disc  ;  and  several  new 
hybrids,  two  of  which  received  Awards.  Speci- 
ally tine  were  Dendrobium  Cvbele  aurora,  and 
other  forms  of  D.  Cvbele  ;  'a  batch  of  pure 
white  D.  noblie  album,'  D  Othello  colossus,  D. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Rogers  (Hildebrandii  x  Findlay- 
anum),  a  charming  blush  flower  with  a  soft 
green  disc.  At  one  end  were  the  handsome  Cym- 
bidium  Lady  Colman,  C.  Gattonense,  and  a 
selection  of  Phaius  and  Phaio-Calanthes  ;  at 
the  other,  several  finely  flowered  Cvmbidium 
grandifiorum.  With  the  showier  kinds  were 
a  good  number  of  curious  and  interesting 
species,  including  the  dwarf  Angraecum  hya- 
loides,  the  gnat-like  Pleurothaliis  macroble- 
pharis,  and  other  singular  Pleurothaliis  ;  Bulbo- 
phyllum  sauvissimum,  Scaphosepalum  antenni- 
ferum,  Brassavola  nodosa  grandiflora,  Dendro- 
biiun      Hodgkinsoni,      and    other    rare    species. 
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Spathoglottis  aureo-Veillardii,  S.  Colmanii,  and 
other  bright  yellow  and  ruby-red  hybrid 
Spathoglottis,  raised  at  Gatton,  the  new  white 
Diacro-Cattleya  Colmanae,  illustrated  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Gardeners'  l.'hronicle,  the  pretty  Sac- 
colabium  bellinum,  and  other  rare  plants  were 
also  included,  the  whole  forming  a  most  remark- 
able  group,  and  a  fine  exhibition  of  what  can 
be  produced  by  good  cultivation. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam, 
was  awarded  a  Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a 
group  of  very  fine  Odontoglossums,  in  which 
were  several  home-raised  seedlings,  and  a  nota- 
ble O.  crispum  Chapmaniae  (Cooksonianum  x 
Cooksoniae),  flowering  in  two  years  frcm  the 
first-made  pseudo-bulb,  which  bore  two  flowers 
of  fine  shape  heavily  blotched  with  deep  rose- 
purple,  and  which  promises  to  be  a  very  fine 
acquisition.  Also  in  the  group  were  O.  cris- 
pum St.  Alban,  having  a  finely-branched  spike 
of  28  flowers  ;  the  famous  O.  c.Pittianum,  O.  c. 
Mrs.  Peeters,  O.  c.  tessellatum,  the  handsome 
O.  c.  Mossise,  closely  blotched  with  purple  ;  the 
beautiful  O.  c.  Memoria  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January  11, 
p.  18,  and  other  varieties. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  se- 
cured a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  varied  group, 
in  which  were  a  good  selection  of  fine  varie- 
ties of  Cattleya  Trianae,  Cypripediums,  Den- 
drobiums,  &-c,  were  included,  the  front  centre 
being  of  scarlet  Sophronitis  in  fine  plants.  Among 
the  best  noted  were  Dendrobium  Farmed  with 
several. spikes  ;  the  yellow  D.  Wigamae  xantho- 
chilum,  fine  forms  of  D.  nobile,  and  some  of  its 
pretty  hybrids;  Odontoglossum  Wigamanum, 
varieties  of  O.  crispum,  O.  elegans  Pollen's 
variety,  O.  Mulus,  and  a  pleasing  chestnut-red 
hybrid  with  primrose  margin  and  tips  to  the 
flowers  ;  Cypripedium  Venus,  and  other  showy 
Cypripediums ;  Brasso-Cattleya  Thorntonii', 
Brassavola   Digbyana,  &c. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham 
(gr.  Mr.  Duncan),  was  voted  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  for  a  group  of  varieties  of  Odontoglos- 
sum crispum,  O.  Adrianae,  and  other  Odonto- 
glossums, together  with  a  selection  of  hybrids 
.of  Cattleya  Percivaliana,  and  a  well-flowered 
example  of   Ansellia   africana. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Bradford, 
secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  con- 
taining several  quite  new  hybrids,  two  of  which 
secured  Awards.  Another  and  still  more  inter- 
esting plant  was  Odontoglossum  Eleanor  (cirrho- 
sum  x  Uro-Skinneri),  the  first  hybrid  of  O.  Uro- 
Skinneri.  The  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  is  pale  green,  prettily  spotted  with  choco- 
late red  ;  lip  white,  with  curiously-arranged  dark 
red  markings.  The  centre  of  the  group  contained 
the  bright  orange  and  red  Laelio-Cattleya  Hy- 
patia,  in  company  with  a  good  specimen  of  the 
white  and  rose  Fulophiella  Elisabethae,  Cym- 
bidium  Woodhamsianum,  a  good  selection  of 
Cattleya  Trianae,  and  Odontoglossums,  includ- 
ing the  elegant  O.  Phcebe ;  the  scarlet  Odon- 
tioda  Vuylstekeas,  the  white  Brasso-Cattleya 
Queen  Alexandra,  Angraecum  citratum,  and 
other  rare  species  and  hybrids. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  staged  an  effective  group 
of  Dendrobiums,  Odontoglossums,  Oncidium 
splendidum,  Sophro-Laslia  Psyche,  Lycastes, 
Sic.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged  a 
group  in  which  the  principal  objects  were  two 
fine  forms  of  their  Cymbidium  insigne  Sanderi, 
both  of  which  secured  First-Class  Certificates! 
Also  specially  noteworthy  in  the  group  were 
Odontioda  Lairessea;  with  a  good  spike  of 
pretty  purple  and  rose  flowers  ;  a  good  example 
of  the  white  Ccelia  Baueriana,  Vanda  suavis, 
Saccolabium  calceolus,  Epidendrum  Wallisii, 
good  Cattleya  Trianae,  Cypripedium  Curtisii 
(Sander's  variety),  certainly  the  best  and  finest 
in  colour  of  its  class;  C.  Orion  var.  aureum 
(insigne  Sanderae  x  concolor  Sanderae),  with 
lemon-yellow  flower  spotted  with  purple,  and 
Cattleya  Trianae  triumphans,  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful form.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  staged  a  group,  principally  hybrids,  the 
central  plant,  Laelio-Cattleya  Daffodil,  being  a 
charming  novelty  (see  Awards).  With  it  were  a 
selection  of  brightly-coloured  hybrids  between 
Cattleya  Trianae  and  Laelia  Cowanii,  thit  varied 
considerably  ;  a  plant  of  the  yellow  Oncidium 
Jamesonii,   several  good    Odontoglossums,    cut 


flowers  of  Laelia  Statherae,  Cypripedium  Mary 
Beatrice,  C.  Helen  II.,  and  others.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a 
group  in  which  was  a  plant  of  Odontoglos- 
sum crispum  Carmen,  a  grand  flower  hand- 
somely tinged  and  blotched  with  rose-purple, 
the  margin  and  some  small  patches  on  the  seg- 
ments showing  white.  Others  noted  were  the 
singular  Pleurothallis  Roezlii  with  five  racemes 
of  large  purple  flowers  ;  a  se'ection  of  Dendro- 
biums, including  several  of  the  white  D.  nobile 
vi'rginale,  Cymbidium  Wiganianum,  C.  Balli- 
anum,  varieties  of  Cypripedium  aureurn,  and 
C.  insigne,  C.  insigne  E.  J.  Seymour  being  a 
finely-formed  and  distinctly  marked  flower ;  a 
very  dark  form  of  Odontoglossum  cordatum 
and  Sophronitis  Lowii,  with  yellow  flowers, 
tinged  with  salmon  colour.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mons.  Mertens,  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent,  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
of  good  hybrid  Odontoglossums,  Cypripediums, 
Cattleya  Trianae,  &c. 

Mons.  Jules  Hye  de  Crom,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
showed  a  small  group  of  cut  flowers  of  his 
very  handsome  white  Cattleya  Suzanne  Hye  de 
Crom  (Mossiae  Wageneri  x  Gaskelliana  alba). 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  showed  Zygopetalum  Ballii 
magnificum,  with  fine  white,  wax-like  flowers, 
the  sepals  and  petals  finely  marked  with  deep 
rose  and  the  base  of  the  lip  with  claret  colour. 
Also  the  neat  little  Maxillaria  variabilis  uni- 
punctata. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  staged  a 
selection  of  Cypripediums,  Cattleyas,  &c. 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  G.  Whitelegge),  showed  Cattleya 
Luddemanniana  var.  Empress,  a  fine  white 
flower  with  a  singular  dark  pencilling  on  the 
whole  of  the  veining.  Also  Lycaste  Skinneri 
Princess  Ida,  a  distinct  lightly-coloured  form. 

H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Colesborne,  Andovers- 
ford,  sent  varieties  of  Pleione  Yunnanensis,  and 
two  hybrid  Cypripediums. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  Cattleya  Parisiensis 
(C.  aurea  X  C.  Parthenia),  a  prettv  hybrid  with 
blush-white  sepals  and  petals,  the'latter  having 
a  purplish  veining ;  lip  showily  displayed, 
chrome  yellow,  lighter  towards  the  crimped 
margin,  and  having  a  purple  mottling  in  front. 

C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.,  Elstead  Hou  e,  Godal- 
ming  (gr.  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond),  showed  cut  blooms 
of  three  fine  forms  of  Laslio-Cattleya  Dominiana 
Elstead  variety. 

Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgate,  staged  a 
group  of  Cattleyas,  Dendrobium  primulinum,  D. 
crassinode,  &c. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 

Cymbidium  insigne  Sanderi  superbum,  from 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons.  A  variety  having  large 
white  flowers  tinted  with  rose,  the  broad  lab-'l- 
lum  being  finely  spotted  with  deep  rose-purple. 

Cymbidium  insigne  Sanderi  splendens,  from 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons.  Flowers  large  and 
wax-like,  white  tinged  with  rose  and  having  a 
distinct  claret  line  on  the  sepals  and  petals  and 
a  mauve  tint  on  the  heavily-spotted  lip. 

Dendrobium  Cybele,  Gallon  Park  variety 
(nobile  nobilius  x  Findleyanum),  from  Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park,  Rei- 
gate.  One  of  the  best  and  most  perfectly- 
formed  hybrids  yet  raised,  the  large  and  broad- 
petalled  flowers  having  a  white  ground,  the 
segments  tipped  with  magenta-rose,  the  disc  of 
the  lip  maroon  with  an  orange  blotch. 

Award  ok  Merit. 

Dendrobium  Chessingtonense,  Gatton  Park 
variety  (aureum  X  Wigania  variety),  from  Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.  A  fine  yellow  flower, 
with  dark  base  to  the  lip. 

Maxillaria  luteo-alba,  from  Walter  Cobb, 
Esq.,  Normanhurst,  Rusper  (gr.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter).  A  fine  old  species,  with  white  and 
yellow  flowers,   shown   in  grand  condition. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Helene  Maron,  from  Mons. 
Chas.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France.  Probably  a 
secondary  hybrid  of  B.-C  Digbyano-Mendelii. 
Flowers  large,  pale  lilac,  with  a  few  purple 
markings   at  the  base   of  the  fringed  lip. 


Lalio-Cattleya  Pizzaro  (L.  Jongheana  X  C. 
Dowiana  aurea),  from  Major,  G.  L.  H  Hol- 
ford,  CLE.,  CV.O.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander). 
A  very  distinct  hybrid  of  fine  substance,  with 
well-displayed  sepals  and  petals  of  bright  rose 
colour.  Lip  a  shade  of  orange,  with  some  rose- 
purple  markings. 

Lcelio-Cattleya  Daffodil  (L.-C.  Mercia  x  L. 
Jongheana  alba),  from  Messrs.  Armstrong  & 
Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells.  A  charming  flower 
of  medium  size  and  fine  substance,  clear  white, 
with  a  buttercup-yellow  tint  on  the  tips  of  the 
sepals  and  petals.  Lip  deep  yellow,  shading 
lighter  towards  the  crimped  margin. 

Sophro-Lalia  Felicia  (L.  pumila  prastans  X 
Sophro-Lalia  Heatonense),  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford.  A 
bright  purple  flower  with  darker  lip. 

Odontoglossum  Clytie  (Edwardii  X  Pesca- 
torei),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.  A 
very  graceful  hybrid,  with  branched  spike  of 
pretty  rose-pink  flowers  barred  with  claret 
colour. 

Cultural  Commendation. 

To  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander  (Orchid  grower  to 
Major  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.),  for  a 
fine  Odontoglossum  loochristiense  with  four 
spikes  bearing  together  56  flowers. 

To  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  (gr.  to  Walter  Cobb, 
Esq.),  Normanhurst,  Rusper,  for  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Maxillaria  luteo-alba,  with  about  70 
blooms. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  A.  Dean  (Chairman),  and  Messrs. 

A.  R.  Allan,  E.  Beckett,  J.  Davis,  J.  Harrison,1 
J.  Jacques,  G.  Keif,  W.  J.  Jeffries,  R.  Lye,  J. 
Lyne,  W.  Pope,  H.  Markham,  J.  Mclndoe,  H. 
Parr,  G.  Reynolds,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  P.  C.  M. 
Veitch,  O.  Thomas,  J.  Vert,  and  G.  Wythes. 
The  absence  of  the  Chairman  and  both  Vice- 
chairmen  was  due  to  indisposition. 

There  was  little  brought  to  the  notice  of  this 
Committee.  Amongst  the  chief  of  the  exhibits 
was  a  collection  of  10  varieties  of  Apples  sent 
by  Lord  Zouche,  Parham  Park,  Pulborough, 
the  best  fruits  being  those  of  Annie  Elisabeth, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  The  Queen. 

Three  varieties  of  Apples  were  displayed  by  T. 

B.  T.  Hildyard,  Esq.,  Flintham  Hall,  Newark 
(gr.  Mr.  Langstone).  The  varieties  were  Annie 
Elisabeth,  the  fruits  much  ribbed;  Gascoyne's 
Scarlet  Seedling,  and  a  seedling  named  Lang- 
stone's  Seedling,  a  variety  much  resembling 
Beauty  of  Kent. 

Mr.  W.  Peters,  Leatherhead,  sent  fruits  of 
two  seedling  Apples,  also  a  dish  of  a  late 
variety  of  stewing  Pear  much  resembling  Marie 
Louise  D'Uccle  for  name. 


SHROPSHIRE   HORTICULTURAL. 

February  28. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Shropshire  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on 
the  above  date.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  R.  S.  Hughes) 
occupied  the  chair  during  the  first  part  of  the 
proceedings. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Naunton  read  the  annual  report, 
in  which  the  committee  stated  that  they  had 
again  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Society 
upon  a  most  successful  show,  the  attendance  at 
which  was  in  excess  of  any  previous  year.  The 
total  receipts  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
£5,922  12s.  8d.,  being  £283  17s.  5d.  above  that 
of  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  annual 
subscribers  had  steadily  increased,  the  subscrip- 
tions last  year  amounting  to  £536  lis.  The  re- 
ceipts at  the  gates  on  the  two  days  were  also 
greater,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £3,485  4s.  3d., 
as  against  £3,317  10s.  lid. 

Mr.  James  Vine  then  presented  the  financial 
statement.  With  regard  to  the  summer  show, 
the  prize  money  expended  amounted  to  £1,238 
12s.  3d.  The  Society's  total  receipts  for  1907 
amounted  to  £5,922  12s.  8d.,  and  the  payments 
to  £5,136  Is.  8d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £786  lis. 
The  receipts  from  the  summer  show  amounted  to 
£5,683  9s.  4d.,  and  the  payments  to  £4,449 
3s.  lid.,  leaving  a  profit  on  the  summer  show  of 
£1,234  5s.  5d.  Mr.  Stainer  was  elected  Presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  committee  was  re-elected,  Mr.  R.  D. 
Bromley  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of   Mr.   J.   Evan  Jones. 

The  honorary  secretaries,  Messrs.  Adnitt  and 
Naunton,   were  re-elected. 
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MARKETS. 


Plants  in  Pots,  Sc:  Average  Wholesale  prices 


COVENT  GARDEN,  March  4. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.] 

Cut  Flowers.  Ac:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia     (Mimosa), 

dozen  bunches 

Anemcr.es per  doz. 

bunches  

—  double  pink   ... 

—  i  ulgens,     per 
do^en  bunches 

Azalea,  white,  per 
dozen  bunches 

—  mollis,  per  bch. 
liouvaidia,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Calla  asthiopica,  p. 
dozen  

—  Guernsey 
Camellias,  per  dz. 
Carnations,       per 

dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
various 

—  second  size     .. 

—  smaller,         per 
doz.      bunches 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Dhrysauthem  n  m  s 

selected  blm*., 

per  dozen 

—  medium,     doz. 
bunches 

Ccelogyne  cristata, 

per  dz.  blooms 
Cyclamen,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Cypripediums,  per 

dozen  blooms.. 
Daffodils,   various, 

p.  doz.  bunches 

—  double, 
dozen  .. 

—  Golden 
per  doz. 

—  II.  Irving 

—  Princeps 

.    —  .Sir  Watkin     ... 
Enctians      giandi- 

tlora,  per  doz. 

blooms 
-  i  eesias,  per  dozen 

bundles 
..u  'I'  nias,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Helleborus,  per  dz. 

blooms 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

per dz. bunches 
Lapagerias,       per 

dozen  

Lilac  (French),  per 

bunch  

Lilium  auiatum  ... 

—  longillorum    ... 


per 
Spur 


6  0-90 

2  0- 
1  6- 

30 
2  0 

2  0- 

3  0 

3  0-40 

10-16 

6  0- 

8  0 

2  6- 
2  0- 
1  6- 

3  6 
2  6 
2  0 

2  0- 

1  6- 

3  0 
2  0 

9  0- 

12  0 

»  0- 

10  0 

2  0- 

3  0 

12  0-18  0 

1  0- 

1  6 

6  0- 

8  0 

2  0- 

2  C 

3  0- 

4  0 

4  0- 

5  0 

5  0-60 
4  0-60 

3  6-50 

4  0-50 

2  6- 

3  6 

2  0- 

3  0 

3  0- 

6  0 

0  6- 

1  0 

4  0- 

6  0 

1  6- 

2  6 

8  0- 

2  0- 
2  6- 

4  0 

:i  (1 
4  0, 

Lilium  lancifolium, 
tiibru.ii  and 
album 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality  ... 
Marguerites,  white, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  yellow,  per  dz 
bunches 

Myosotis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Narcissus,      paper 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  Double  Roman 

—  Gloriosa 

—  poeticus  orna- 
tus        

—  aoleil  d'Or,  per 
dozen  bunches 

Odon  t  oglossum 
cnspum,  per 
dozen    blooms 

Pelargoniums, 
show,  per  dcz. 
bunches 

—  Zonal,  double 
scarlet 

Ranunculus,  p.  dz. 

bunches 
Roses,    12  bloomy, 

Niphetos 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

—  Kai serin  A. 
Victoria,  per 
dozen  blooms.. 

—  Madame  Hoste 

—  C.  Mermet 

—  Liberty 
Mid    Obatenay 


2  0-26 


6  0-90 
12  0-15  0 


4  0-60 
.    2  0-26 


2  0-30 

2  0-30 
16-26 

3  0-40 
10-20 

2  6-30 


5  0-80 
9  0-12  0 

2  0-40 

3  0-60 

4  0-60 


3  0-50 

2  0-30 

3  0-60 
4-  0-10  0 
3  0-60 


—  Safrano(Frncli). 
pefdz.buncb.es    9  0-12  0 

Snowdrops,      per 

dozen  bunches 
Spirsea,  p.dz.  bchs. 
Stocks,       double 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 

—  on   stems,   per 

bunch 10-20 

Tulips,  p.  dz.bchs.    6  0-10  0 

—  best  doubles  ...  12  0-1S  0 
Violets,  p.dz.  bchs.     2  0-30 

—  special  quality    2  6-30 

—  Parmas,     per 

bunch 16-26 

Wallflowers,      per 

dozen  bunches    2  0-30 


16-20 

5  0-H 


2  0-30 

0  4-00 


Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantum  cunea- 
t ii in ,  dz.  bchs. 

Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  —       medium, 

bunch    ... 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Crotou  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Daffodil  leaves,  per 

doz.  bunches... 
Fern,  English,  per 

dozen  bunches 

—  French,  per dz. 
bunches 


s.d.  s.d. 
6  0-90 


S  0-12  0 


1  o 
0  6 


2  0 
1  0 


2  0 


10-13 

16-20 


3  0-40 
2  0-30 


10-30 


s.d.  s.d. 


0  9-11 


16-26 
4  0-50 


4  0-60 

10-16 


2  0-30 


doz.  bunches...     2  0-26 
Hardy    foliage 
(various),    per 
dozen  bunches    3  0-90 
Ivy-leaves,   bronze    2  0-26 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 

—  short  green, 
perdz. bunches 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

Myrtle  (English), 
smal  1-leaved, 
per  dozen 
bunches 

—  French,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Smilax.  per  dozen 
trails     

Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Caiias,  per  dozen...  10  0-12  0 
Cinerarias,  per 

dozen 8  0-10  0 

Clematis,  per  doz.     8  0-90 
Cocos     WeddelH- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Crotons,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen,     per 

dozen  

Cyperus    alternifo- 

lius,  dozen 

—  laxus,  per  doz. 
Daffodils,  per  doz. 

pots     

Dracaenas,  per  doz. 
Erica  hyemalis,  per 

dozen  

—  melanthera    ... 

—  persoluta   alba  24  0-30  0 

—  Wilmoreana  ...  12  0  18  0 
Euonymus,  per  dz.    4  0-90 


Atnpelopsis  Veit- 
cliii,  per  dozen 

Alalia  Sieboldi,  p. 
dozen   

—  larger  

—  Moseri,  per  dz. 
Araucaria   excelsa, 

per  dozen 

Aspidistras,  green, 

per  dozen 

—  variegated,  per 
dozen  

Asparagus  plumo- 
sus  nanus,  doz. 

—  Sprengeri,  dz. 

—  t  en  ii  issimus 
per  dozen 

Azalea  indica 
Begonia  Gloire  de 

Lorraine,  p.dz. 
Boronia     mega- 

stitrma.  ner  dz. 


s.d.  s.d.  | 

6  0-80 

4  0-60 
9  0-12  0 
6  0-12  0 

12  0-30  0 

15  0-24  0 

30  0-42  0 

9  0-12  0 
8  0-10  0 

9  0-12  0 
24  0-36  0 

9  0-12  0 

24  0    — 

9  0-12  0 


4  0- 

5  0 

4  0- 

50 

5  0- 

60 

9  0-24  0 

9  0- 

15  0 

12  0- 

18  0 

Ferns,  in  thumbs, 
per  IOC 

—  in    small    and 
large  60's 

—  in  48's,  per  dz. 

—  in  32's,  per  dz. 
Ficus  elastica,  dz. 

—  repens,  per  dz. 
Genistas,  per  doz. 
Hardy  flower  roots, 

per  dozen 
Hyacinths,  per  dz. 
pots      

—  Dutch 

Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen 

—  Foslenana,  dz. 


s.d.  s.d. 
8  0-12  0 

12  0-20  0 
4  0-10  0 

10  0-18  0 
8  0-10  0 
6  0-80 
6  0-10  0 

0  9-20 

10  0-12  0 
8  0-10  0 

18  0-30  0 
18  0-30  0 


Latania  borbouica, 

per  dozen 
Lilium     1  o  n  g  i- 

florum,  p.  doz. 
—  lane  if  o  Ii  urn, 

per  dozen 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen 
Mignonette,      per 

dozen  

Selaginella,      per 

dozen   

Solanums,  p.  doz. 
Spiraea  japonica,  p. 

do^en  


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples  (English), 
per  buihel; 

—  Wellington    ... 

—  Newton  Won- 
der        

Bramley'sSeed. 

ling       

Nova  Scotian, 
per  barrel : 

—  Baldwins 

—  Ribston  Pippin 

—  Gloria     Muudi 

—  Russets 
Canadian,  per 
barrel  : 

—  Northern 

—  Baldwin 

—  N.  Greening... 

—  Russets 
Californian: 

—  Newtown: ,  pet 
box       

—  "Oregon" 
Newtou  ns,  per 
box       

Bananas,  bunch : 

—  No.  2  Canary  . 

—  No.  1         „     ... 

—  Extra        „    ... 

—  Giants      J;     ... 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  .1/. 
Craiibem»  . 

"  Custard  "     Apple 

(Anona)  per  doz. 

Dates  (Tunis),  doz. 

boxes  

Grape.  F,ruiJ,    case 
Grapes    (Englisli)  : 

—  All 

—  Gros    I 

per  lb. 

—  Belgian  Gros 
Colmar,  per  lb. 


s.d  s.d. 

5  0-90 

5  0-70 

5  0-70 

15  0-16  0 

15  0-17  0 
15  0-16  0 
18  0-19  0 

17  0-19  0 
17  0-20  0 
19  0-22  0 
19  0-21  0 

10  6-12  0 

15  0-18  0 

GO    — 
6  6-7  6 

8  6-10  0 
11  U-15  0 

5  0-56 
0  9-13 

9  0-10  0 

.4  0-9  0 

4  0-43 
10  0-20  0 

1  3-  3  0 

13-30 

0  10-  1  9 

Grapes  (Cape),  per 
dox  (small)     ... 

—  (large) 

—  Almeria,  barrel 
Lemons  : 

—  Messina,    case 

—  Murcia,  p.  box 
Lychees,  per  box... 
Mandarines, 

(French)  p.  box 

—  (French)  100s 
per  box 

—  (Palermo)  100's 
box       

Nectarines  (Cape), 
per  box 

Nuts,  Cobs  (Eng- 
lish), per  lb.  ... 

—  Almouds,    bag 

—  Brazils,     or .'. 
perewt. 

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag 

—  Cocoa  nuts.  100 
Chestnuts : 

—  Italian,  per  bag 
Oranges  (Valencia), 

—  l>t-nia,  p.  case 

—  Jaffas,  per  box 

—  Californian 
Navels 

—  Sevillt  1 1 
:x-r  box 

Peaches     (Cape), 

per  box 
Pears   (Cape),   per 

box       

—  Winter  Nelt-s 
boxes   

—  case.-,     

1 1    ich  ... 

Plums  (i  api  i.  box 
Strawberries  (Eng- 
lish), per  lb.  .. 


ContJ.j. 

s.d.  s.d. 
12  0-18  0 
21  0-25  0 
18  0-24  0 
18  0-30  0 

6  0-80 

5  0-80 

4  0-60 

6  0-90 

9  0-15  0 

s.d.  s.d. 

16-30 

6  0-10  0 
10  0-16  0 

8  0-10  6 

6  0-76 

0  10-  1  0 

16-19 

3  9-40 

2  3-30 

10  0-13  0 

0  4    — 
42  6    — 

57  0-60  0 

30  0-32  6 

11  0-14  0 

16  0-17  0 

12  0-22  0 

13  0-25  0 
11  0-13  0 

11  0-13  0 
6  6-70 

5  0-10  0 

3  0-60 

8  0-90 

12  0-14  0 
3  0-46 
3  0-60 


5  0  12  0 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Articbokes(French) 

per  dozen 
Asparagus,      Paris 

I  .i    ■  ii,    bundle 

—  Sprue,   bundle 
Beans,  French,  per 

packet 

—  Broad  (French), 
per  pad 

—  Guernsey, p.  lb. 

—  English 

—  Madeira,      per 
basket  .. 

Beetroot,  per  bushel 

Brussel      Sprouts, 

per  ^  sieve    ... 

Cabbages,  per  doz. 

—  Greens,  p.  bag 

—  red,  per  dozen 

—  Savoys,     per 
tally      

Carrots    (English), 

—  washed,  p.  bag 

—  French    (new), 
per  pad 

—  French    (new), 
per  bunch 

Cauliflowers,  p.  dz. 

—  per  tally 

—  Italian,  basket 
Celeriac    (French), 

per  dozen 

Celery,  washed,  per 
dozen  

Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 

Chow  Chow  (Sec- 
hium  edule),  p. 
dozen  ... 

Cucumbers,  perdz. 

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles 

Leeks,  12  bundles 


s.d.  s.d. 

2  0-30 

4  0-43 
0  7-08 

0  8-09 

3  0-33 
14-16 

1  6    — 

2  0-29 
13-16 

13-16 
0  6-09 
10-13 

2  0    — 

3  6-40 

2  0-26 

3  0-36 

0  8  — 
13  19 
6  0-70 
16-23 

16-20 

0  8-0  10 
0  2-0  2i 


3  0    — 

5  0-80 
16-20 


9  0-10  n 
10-16 


Lettuce     (French), 

per  dozen 
Mint,  doz.  bunches 
Mushiooius(liouse) 

per  lb 

—  buttons,  per  lb. 

—  "Broilers   p.lb. 
Uustardand  t  i    ss, 

per  do/<'n  puu. 
Onions    (Spanish), 
per  case 

—  Dutch,  per  bag 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 

—  Spring,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  per  *  bushel.  . 
Peas  (French),  per 

packet 

Potatos     (French), 
new,  per  lb.  ... 

—  Guernsey  p.  lb. 

—  Teneriffe,  cwt. 

—  Algerian,    cwt. 
Radishes     (Guern- 
sey), dozen    ... 

Rhubarb  (English), 

dozen  bundles 
Salsafy, perdz. bds. 
Seakale,  per  dozen 

punnets 
Spinach,     French, 

per  crate 
Tomatos        (Tene- 

ritfe),    p.   bdle. 

of  four  boxes... 
Turnips   (English), 

doz.  bunches... 

per  bag 

French    (new), 

per  bunch 
Watercress,     per 

doz.  bunches  .. 


s.d.  s.d. 

14-16 
2  6-40 

0  8    — 

0  7-09 
0  6-07 


5  0-53 
2  0-23 

2  0-26 

2  0-26 

2  6-  .i  ii 
10-20 

0  5-06 

0  2-0  2i 

0  4-05 
13  0-14  0 
20  0-22  6 

0  8-09 

0  11-  1  1 

3  6    — 

9  0  10  0 

4  0-46 


19-26 
2  6    — 

0  9    — 

0  4-06 

Remarks. — The  supplies  of  English  Grapes  are 
shorter  and  prices  are  firm.  Best  quality  Denia  and 
California  Oranges  continue  to  sell  freely.  Oregon 
Newtown  Pippin  Apples  are  much  dearer ;  they  are 
now  arriving  in  a  very  fine  condition.  A  good  demand 
exists  for  Teneriffe  Tomatos,  but  consignments  of  these 
fruits  are  small.  A  few  boxes  of  Australian  Apples  re- 
ceived this  week  were  at  the  time  of  writing  awaiting  a 
purchaser.     P.  L.,  Covent   Garden,  Marck  4,  igoS. 


Potatos. 


Kents— 

Up-to-Date 

British  Queen 
Scottish  Triumph... 
Lincolns — 
Up-to-Date 

—  (Blackland)  ... 
British  Queen 

—  (Blackland)  ... 

Maincrops 

Sir  Jno.  Llewelyn... 

—  (Blackland)  ... 
Royal  Kidney 

—  (Blackland)   .. 
Evergood     

—  (Blackland)  .  . 
Dunbars  — 
Up-to-Date  (red  soil) 


s.    s. 

per  ton 
95-110 
90-100 
95-100 

100-110 
85-  90 
90-100 
80-  90 

100-110 
90-100 
80-  85 
85-  95 
80-  85 
85-  90 
75-  85 

110-115 


..      t  s.     s. 

Dunbars—  1  er  ton 

Maincrop  (red  soil)    115-120 
Scotch— 

Up-to-Date  (grey  soil)    90-100 
Maincrop  (grey  soil)      95-100 


German— 
Up-to-Date 
Magnum    Bonum 

Imperator 

Belgium- 
Kidneys    

Dutch— 
Up-to-Date 
Magnum    Bonum 
Imperator. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
per  bag 
4  3  — 
4  0-4  3 
3    6-1    0 


3    9  4    0 


—  4 
3  9-4 
3    3-3 


The  amount  of  trade  this  week  is  slightly  in  excess  of  that 
of  last  week,  there  being  a  rather  better  demand  for  the  be-t 
samples  of  tubers.  E,  J.  Newborn,  Count  Garden  and  St. 
Pancras,  March  4,  100S. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

The  market  is  crowded  with  imported  cut  flowers. 
Daffodils  from  the  Channel  and  Scilly  Islands  arrive  in 
large  quantities,  and  considerably  depreciate  the  value 
of  those  home  grown.  The  amount  of  business  done  is 
much  less  than  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  Complaints  are  made  that  street  hawkers  sell 
flowers  at  lower  prices  than  those  at  which  the  florists 
purchase  them,  but  these  cheap  flowers  do  not  bear  a 
close  inspection  in  regard  to  quality. 

Pot  Plants. 
Good  flowering  plants  have  been  selling  more  freely. 
Cinerarias  are  remarkably  fine.  The  leading  market 
growers  have  a  special  strain  of  these  plants  in  which 
are  seen  compactness  of  habit  and  large  inflorescences 
of  bright  and  distinctly-coloured  flowers.  Genistas  are 
abundant  and  their  prices  are  lower.  Well-flowered 
plants  of  the  old  double  white  Primula  are  seen;  the 
larger  double-flowered  varieties  of  this  plant  appear  to 
have  almost  gone  out  of  cultivation.  The  ordinary 
single  varieties  are  fairly  good.  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  is  now  becoming  scarce  in  the  market, 
bpira-as  are  of  better  quality  than  those  seen  a  week  or 
two  ago.  Azaleas  are  over-abundant.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  Belgian  growers  do  not  adopt  the  pyramidal 
form  of  training  their  Azaleas,  for  pyramid  plants  sell 
better  and  make  higher  prices  than  those  with  flat  heads 

.of  bloom.  Among  Er-icas,  E.  persoluta  allia  and  E 
Wilmoreana  are  the  leading  varieties  seen.  Boronia 
niegastigma  and  Acacias  in  several  sorts  are  obtainable. 

.  A  ovata  and  A.  Drummondii  are  favoured  by  the 
florists.  Ferns  arc  supplied  in  large  quantities  from 
several  growers;  those  in  small  pots  have  bright  and 
fresh  fronds  Palms  are  plentiful;  but  they  are  not 
selling  readily.  Other  foliage  plants  include  Aralias 
Araucaria  excelsa,  Ficus  elastica,  and  F.  repens. 

Bedding  Plants,  &c. 
Several  growers  are  now  sending  in  "store"  boxes  of 
summer  bedding  plants  such  as  Lobelias,  Calceolarias 
Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Marguerites,  Fuchsias,  and  other 
subjects.  The  number  of  plants  in  each  box  varies 
Irom  about  40  to  60.  Hardy  plants  include  Primroses 
Polyanthuses,  and  Daisies  in  flower.  Roots  of  garden 
plants  are  now  abundant,  also  Carnations  in  pots 
There  are  also  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  and  other  bulbs 
just  starting  into  growth,  and  suitable  for  planting. 
Also  Pansies  and  Violas  with  their  first  flowers  opening. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Daffodils  are  the  leading  feature  amongst  cut  ffowers. 
Those  from  English  growers  are  certainly  the  finest. 
Emperor,  Golden  Spur,  and  Victoria  are  leading 
varieties.  Some  of  the  short-cupped  Narcissus  are 
abundant.  Tulips  are  plentiful,  the  double-flowered 
varieties  in  several  colours  being  very  fine ;  the  best 
have  realised  from  18s.  to  3CS.  per  dozen  bunches. 
Forced  Roses  are  now  coming  in;  blooms  of  Richmond 
and  Liberty  have  long  flower  stems  and  clean  foliage. 
General  Jacqueminot  is  also  good  ;  this  cannot  be  had 
with  long  stems,  but  it  is  much  more  fragrant  than  the 
other  red  Roses  named.  Caroline  Testout  and  Brides- 
maid are  the  best  pink  varieties.  A  few  good  blooms  of 
Mrs.  J.  Lamg  have  been  noticed.  Callas  and  Eucharis 
are  more  abundant.  Liiy-of-the-  Valley  spikes  from 
forced  crowns  are  not  of  such  good  substance  as  those 
from  the  retarded  stock.  Orchid  flowers  are  plentiful, 
and  include  Cattleyas,  Coelogynes,  Cypripediums,  Den- 
drobiums,  Lselias,  &c.  Some  very  good  medium-sized 
white  Chrysanthemums  are  seen.  A.  H.,  Covent 
Garden,  March  4,  igo8. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


B.  R.  Davis  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Yeovil,  Somerset- 
Begonias. 

Thomas  S.  Ware  (1902),  Ltd.,  Ware's  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
Middlesex— Hardy  Perennials. 

Wm.  Watson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Clontarf  Nurseries  and  ISf, 
Nassau  Street,  Dublin— Garden  flowers. 

lm  Thompson  &  Co.,  Lid.,  Shipouay  Street,  London- 
derry— Farm  seeds,  manures,  and  implements. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237-8  A  97,  High  Holborn,  London- 
Seeds. 

Toogood  &  Sons,  Southampton— Farm  seeds. 

J.  Cheal  8i  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawlev— Dahlias. 

Cooper,  Taber  &   Co.,  Ltd.,   90,   92,    Southwark  Street, 
London,  S.E. — Wholesale  list  of  Seeds. 

Amos    Perry,   Enfield,   Middlesex—  Perennials  ;  New    anc 
Rare  Plants. 

The  Chemical  Union,  Ltd.,  Ipswich— Fertilizers. 
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DEBATING   SOCIETIES. 


WARGRAVE  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  association  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott,  of 
the  Hermitage  Gardens,  Twyford,  Berks.,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "Do  Plants  bleep?"  He  referred  to  the  various 
movements  noticed  in  certain  plants  at  different  times  of 
the  day,  according  to  the  varying  state  of  the  weather, 
temperature,  and  light. 

PANGBOURNE   &   DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. 

A  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
February  19.  Mr.  T.  Tunbridge,  The  Gardens,  Three  Elms, 
Henley-on-Thames,  read  a  paper  on  "Annuals."  '1  he 
lecturer  related  what  he  considered  to  be  the  best  methods  of 
cultivating  annuals  in  different  positions  and  for  various 
purposes.    E,  W.  D. 

BECKENHAM    HORTICULTURAL.— At  the  meet 

ing  held  on  February  14,  Mr.  J.  R.  Pocock,  College  Nur- 
series, Bromley,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Hardy  and  Rock- 
Plants."  The  lecturer  stated  that  care  should  be  taken  in 
selecting  the  stone  for  the  rockery,  as  some  kinds  of  stone 
soon  became  soft  and  crumbled.  In  building  the  structure 
a  start  should  be  made  at  the  bottom,  finishing  with  the 
largest  stones  at  the  top.  Very  choice  plants  should  be 
planted  near  the  base,  where  they  can  receive  the  greatest 
amount  of  attention.  Plant  firmly  and  incorporate  plenty  of 
grit,  or  sand,  in  the  soil.  Pieces  of  sandstone  placed  beneath 
the  leaves  help  to  prevent  the  foliage  from  damping  in 
winter,  and  also  keeps  the  roots  moist  in  summer.     7".  Larr, 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS'. -A  paper 

was  read  before  the  members  of  this  society  by  Mr.  C. 
Budd,  Montpellier  Gardens,  Exeter,  on  "The  Study  of 
Plants  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times."  Mr.  Budd  com- 
pared the  methods  of  early  times  with  those  of  the  present 
day,  and  thus  showed  by  comparison  the  great  advance  made 
in  horticultural  knowledge  and  practice.  A  paper  was  also 
read  by  Mr.  Percy  Meyer,  landscape  gardener  to  Messrs. 
Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter,  the  subject  being  "  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  their  Effective  Arrangement."  A.M. 

JERSEY  GARDENERS*.— The  usual  monthly  meeting 
of  the  members  of  this  Society  was  held  on  February  n. 
Mr.  A.  Smith,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr. 
G.  Cooper  read  an  interesting  paper  entitled  "  Fruit 
Enemies  and  their  Treatment,"  which  was  greatly  ap- 
preciated. An  interesting  discussion  followed.  The 
annual  supper,  concert,  and  dance  was  held  in  the 
Oddfellows'  Hall,  St.  Heliers,  on  February  18. 
About  ioo  members  and  friends  were  present.  After- 
wards a  concert  was  given  which  was  attended  by  an 
audience  of  about  150  persons.  The  silver  and  bronze- 
medals  won  by  the  members  in  competition  at  the 
monthly  meetings  were  handed  to  the  winners  by  the 
President.     G.   C. 

SALISBURY  AND   DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  society  the  proceedings 
were  devoted  to  "  Questions."  Mr.  Hibberd.  of  Wilton 
House  Gardens,  acted  as  leader,  and  some  very  im- 
portant questions  were  forthcoming,  resulting  in  an 
animated   discussion.      W.    Y. 

BRISTOL    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS1.— A 

meeting  of  the  above  association  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, February  27,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Shingle  ton  Smith.  A  large  gathering  of  the  members 
attended  to  hear  a  lecture  upon  "Orchids"  given  by 
Mr  Hun  king,  gardener  to  Alderman  Dix,  Hampton 
Lodge.  The  lecturer  stated  that  the  Orchid  family 
was  a  very  comprehensive  one,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  speak  of  all  the  members.  The 
successful  flowering  of  Orchids  largely  depended  upon 
the  rest  given  the  plants  after  their  growth  was  com- 
pleted. The  floors  of  the  Orchid  houses  at  Hampton 
Lodge  are  formed  of  a  layer  of  coke  about  two  feet 
thick,  and  this  is  well  saturated  at  times  with  liquid 
manure.  The  questions  of  ventilation,  shading,  insect 
pests,  and  diseases  were  dealt  with  by  the  lecturer. 
H.    W. 


Qmfm 

Jo 
brrejpondenUM. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


{Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  the  names  of  persons 
and  places  as  legibly  as  possible.  No  charge  is 
made  for  these  announcements,  but  if  a  small  contribution 
is  sent,  to  be  placed  in  our  collecting  Box  for  the  Gardenas' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  ivill  be  thankfully  received,  and  an 
acknowledgment  made  in   these  columns.] 

Mr.  James  Clarkson,  late  Foreman  in  the  gardens,  Cally 
House,  Gatehouse,  as  Gardener  to  Lady  Borthwick,  at 
Ravenstone  Castle,  Whithorn,  Wigtownshire.  (Thanks 
for  contribution  to  R.G.O.F.  box.) 

Mr.  Frank  Grav,  for  over  4  years  General  Foreman,  Ship- 
lake  Court  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames,  as  Gardener  to 
E.  F.  Gill,  Esq.,  Lashbrook  Lodge,  Shiplake,  Henley- 
on-Thames. 

Mr.  E.  Blissett,  for  the  last  3  years  Foreman  at  Ivy  Hall 
Gardens,  Pocklington,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Mills, 
Acomb  Hall,  near  York. 

Mr.  R.  Batt,  for  the  past  3  years  Inside  Foreman  in  Lord 
Northbrook's  Gardens  at  Stratton  Park,  Micheldever, 
Hants., as  Gardener  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  Dodington  Park, 
Chipping  Sodbury,  Gloucestershire. 


S C H  E  D U L ES      R  E C E I  V E  D. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society's  Shows 
to  be  held  in  the  Dome  and  Corn  Exchange,  Royal  Pavilion, 
Brighton.  Spring,  April  7,  8  ;  Summer,  August  18,  19  ; 
Chrysanthemum,  Novembers,  4,  1908. 

Breconshlre  Horticultural  Society's  Show,  to  be  held 
in  the  Market  Hall,  Brecon,  on  Thursday,  August  13,  1908. 


Ampelopsis  —  A.  C.  N.  The  variety  you  have  is 
probably  one  of  the  forms  of  the  plant  known 
in  gardens  as  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  the  correct 
name  of  which  is  Vitis  inconstans.  This  plant 
is  extremely  variable,  and  you  appear  to  have 
obtained  plants  of  an  inferior  variety.  The 
variety  known  as  V.  inconstans  Lowii  should 
suit  your  purpose,  as  it  assumes  a  bright  red 
colour  in  autumn,  the  leaves  being  also  of 
small  size. 

Astilbe  (SPIR.EA)  JAPONICA  FAILING:  Jeannot. 
The  clump  which  you  label  No.  1  has  at 
some  time  received  a  check,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  killing  the  leading  crowns,  so  that 
weaker  axillary  growths  only  have  developed, 
and  these  are  not  strong  enough  to  produce 
flowers.  In  No.  2  clump  the  principal  crowns 
have  developed  properly,  but  this  clump  has 
not  been  subjected  to  the  same  e'egree  of  forc- 
ing as  the  one  of  which  you  complain. 

Constructing  a  Small  Rockery  :  G.  S.  You 
will  require  1  ton  and  a  half  of  stone,  either 
of  sandstone  or  weathered  limestone,  and 
about  five  cartloads  of  light,  sandy  soil  for 
constructing  your  rock-garden.  Any  spare 
soil  you  may  have  about  the  garden  will 
serve  to  fill  up  the  extreme  centre.  The  width 
of  the  plot  will  not  allow  you  to  build  higher 
than  4  feet  above  the  ground  level,  but  you 
could  excavate  the  natural  soil  to  somewhat 
diversify  the  site.  The  correct  way  to  build  a 
small  rockery  is  to  imitate  a  natural  outcrop 
of  rock.  An  inclined  plane  is  generally  more 
artistic  than  horizontal  formations,  and  it  en- 
ables the  builder  to  project  small  bluffs  of 
stone  from  the  rock-bed  and  to  recess  the 
formation  at  will.  On  terraces  of  reeky 
pockets  filled  with  soil  plants  will  grow  well, 
but  there  is  nothing  i.i  such  structures  that  calls 
for  recommendation.  A  stone-supported  bank 
with  the  lines  of  stratification  well  defined 
and  a  series  of  recessed  plateaux  of  soil  rnnde 
thereon  is  the  best  scheme  for  such  a  garden. 
An  excessive  use  of  rock-stone  is  not  desir- 
able, and  if  you  cover  one-third  of  the 
rockery  surface  with  stone,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Try  to  get  every  stone  of  the  rock- 
garden  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
they  are  outcrops  of  one  rock  mass  that  is 
partly  covered  by  soil.  It  does  not  matter 
how  much  you  vary  the  surfaces,  or  how 
widely  dissevered  are  the  prominent  bluffs  one 
from  the  other,  provided  you  keep  the  natural 
formation  of  the  rock-stones  well  maintained 
throughout.  Allow  the  structure  to  settle  well 
before  you  commence  to  plant. 

Gardener's  Notice  :  Gardener.  Refer  to  the 
replies  printed  in  the  last  issue.  You  might 
have  given  the  man  notice  during  his  absence 
from  duty. 

Grafting  Apples  and  Pears  :  Anxious.  Apn'es 
are  generally  grafted  on  seedling  Apple  stocks 
or  on  a  dwarfing  stock  known  as  the  "  Para- 
dise." Pears  are  grafted  on  seedling  Pear 
stocks  or  on  the  Quince,  the  latter  having  a 
dwarfing  effect  upon  the  grafted  Pear. 

Kentia  :  Palm.  You  do  not  say  to  which 
species  the  Palm  belongs.  Offer  it  for  sale  to 
some  of  the  nurserymen,  or  make  it  the  subject 
of  an  advertisement. 

Names  of  Plants  :  W.G.  Dendrobinm  primu- 
linum  and  Ccelogyne  f.accida. — W.  H.  R.  Den- 
drobium  fimbnatum  oculatum.  C.  H.  C.  Abies 
Pinsapo.— S  X.  1,  Thuya  plicata  ;  2,  Thuya 
dolabrata  ;  3,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  ;  4,  Crypto- 
meria  japonica  var.  elegans ;  5,  Cryptomeria 
japonica ;  6,  Bignonia  species;  we  cannot 
determine  which  in  the  absence  of  flowers. — 
/.  H.  Cattleya  Trianae  and  Dendrobium  nobile, 
both  good  varieties.—  V  T.  1,  Oncidium  pubes  ; 
2,  Oncidium  sphacelatum ;  3,  Odontoglossum 
blandum ;  4,  Masdevallia  simula;  5,  Stelis 
muscifera.— /. /.  Cypripedium  insigne.  Recent 
importations  have  produced  many  varieties. 
The  one  you  send  is  very  similar  to  the  original 
form.  W.  E.  S.  1,  Not  found;  2,  Odonto- 
glossum gloriosum  ;  3,  Odontoglossum  Cora- 
dinei  ;  4,  Oncidium  Forbesii  ;  5,  Masdevallia 
Veitchiana  ,   6,  Cypripedium  Calypso;  7,  Cypri- 


pedium (Selenipedium)  Dominiannm.  —  Corre- 
spondent. 1,  Picea  excelsa;  2,  Tsuga  canadensis; 
3,  Cupressus  nootkatensis  aureo  variegata ;  4, 
Cupressus  pisifera  plumosa  aurea;  5,  Picea 
ajanensis  ;  6,  Rubus  species,  send  again  when  in 
leaf. 

Peach  Blister:  A.  S.  This  affection  is  gene- 
rally brought  about  by  cold  north  or  east 
winds,  although  the  disease  itself  is  due  to  a 
fungus  known  as  Fxoascus  deformans.  the 
presence  of  the  disease  is  largely  determined 
by  the  situation  of  the  trees;  those  in  an 
exposed  position  being  the  most  liable  to 
attack.  We  are  afraid  that  covering  the  trees 
with  a  material  such  as  you  suggest  will  prove 
of  little  avail ;  the  better  plan  will  be  to  follow 
the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Fyfe  on  p.  100  of  our 
issue  for  February  15.  See  also  letters  on  this 
subject  in  our  last  issue,  p.  140.  Red  spider 
may  be  combated  in  the  summer  months  by 
a  frequent  use  of  the  syringe  or  garden  hose. 

Teach  Buds  Dropping  :  F.  L.  B.  The  injury 
is  generality  caused  through  dryness  ot  the 
roots  at  an  earlier  stage.  During  the  resting 
season  roots  are  often  allowed  to  become  tco 
dry,  and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  many  com- 
petent growers,  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 
Excess  of  moisture  at  this  season,  or  any  ether 
cause  contributing  to  a  check,  will  have  the 
same  effect. 

Peach  Shoots  Diseased  :  C.  B.  The  shoots 
are  affected  by  a  disease — Botrytis.  Cut  out 
the  damaged  shoots  and  burn  them.  Spray 
the  healthy  portions  of  the  tree  with  a  ro.e- 
red  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash.  Pre- 
vent cold  draughts  and   chills  in  the  house. 

Peach  Shoots  :  C.  H.  G.  There  is  no  trace  of 
disease  in  the  shoots  received. 

Pelargonium  Leaves  Spotted  :  G.  M.  Lea.es 
or  portions  of  plants  sent  for  examination 
should  not  be  enclosed  in  a  letter.  They 
should  be  properly  packed  in  damp  moss  and 
be  enclosed  in  a  box.  Your  specimens 
reached  us  in  such  a  damaged  condition  t'.tat 
it  was  impossible  to  accurately  determine  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  We  do  not  think  the 
spotting  was  caused  by  disease,  but  is  rather 
the  result  of  some  cultural  error. 

Pelargoniums  Dying  :  P.  G.  We  cannot  sug- 
gest a  reason  for  the  plants  dying,  unless  we 
see  one  of  the  plants  and  know  more  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  have  been  cultr 
vated.  Trouble  sometimes  arises  from  sul- 
phurous fumes  escaping  from  the  stokehole. 
If  you  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  you  can  have  an  analysis  of  the  soil 
and  water  conducted  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  212, 
Tudor  Street,  London,  E.C,  on  payment  of 
a  small   fee. 

Picea  :  C.  H.  G.  We  cannot  find  any  signs  of 
organic  disease. 

Soil  Inoculation  :  W.  F.  In  our  issue  for 
December  7  last  was  published  an  article  by 
Professor  Bottomley,  explaining  the  whole 
question  of  soil  inoculation.  Seeds  such  as 
you  describe  may  be  purchased,  and  some 
inoculated  seeds  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  Tuesday 
last. 

Strawberries  Failing  t  F.  H.  We  cannot  tell 
the  reason  of  the  failure,  except  that  it  is  due 
to  some  check  during  their  season  of  forcing. 
Have  the  plants  been  too  heavily  dosed  wiifl 
applications  of  patent  manures? 

Tulips  Failing  to  Flower  :  Tulips.  We  find 
no  disease  present  in  the  bulbs  you  send  ;  the 
failure  to  flower  is  probably  the  result  of  the 
bulbs  not  being  properly  ripened  before  they 
were   harvested   last   autumn. 

Violet  Roots  :  F.  E.  G.  There  is  no  disease 
present  in  the  specimens  received.  The  dead 
portions  are  covered  with  a  saprophytic 
mould,  which  has  developed  on  the  dead 
tissue.  , 

Walnut  Tree  :  Mrs.  J.  B.  D.  The  Ivy  is 
decidedly  injurious  to  the  Walnut  trees,  and 
you  should  therefore  remove  it  without  delay. 

Communications  Received. — Naval  Officer— Robert  W.  Jr. 
— C.  H.  G.—  W.T.—  J.V.  S  Sons-Hortis-Dr.  P.-J.  M.— 
J.  S.— B.  L.— Constant  Reader— S.  B.  D.— Irene  H.— Alex. 
K.— R.  P.  B.— M.  &  S.— G.  W.— H.  J.  C— C.  T.  D.  — H.  R. 
— C.  H.  P.— Mrs.  M.— H.  T.-J.  Mayne— VV.  J.-A.  S.— 
G.  W.  Y.— V.  H.  L.— W.  B.  L.— A.  D.-A.  H.— W.  T.- 
J.  E.  D.,  Jerusalem— T.C.—W.W.-T.F.-W.  M.-J.  VV. 
— M.  Bros.— Major  J.— V.  D.-G.  B.-E.  G.  L.-H.  L.— 
R.  F.— T.  N.— J.  H.  W.— W.  T.— H.  G.  L.- Anxious. 
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ORIGIN  OF  ERFURT  EXPORT 
TRADE. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the 
city  and  locality  of  Erfurt  was  Chris- 
tian Reichart,  who  was  born  Julv  4, 
16S5,  and  died  on  July  30,  1775.  The  story  of 
his  life  has  been  recently  told  by  Dr.  Hans 
Haupt  in  Die  Erfurter  Kutist  und  Handels- 
gartnerei,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  horticulture.  Educated 
for  the  law,  Reichart  employed  his  more  than 
common  mental  faculties  as  Deputy  Burgo- 
master, Councillor,  Assessor  to  the  Ministry, 
gymnasium  (college)  Inspector,  and  finally 
as  Member  of  the  Mercantile  Commis- 
sion. The  highest  services  that  he  rendered 
to  his  country  and  to  the  town  of  Erfurt  in 
particular  were  undoubtedly  connected  with 
the  development  there  of  gardening  and  farm- 
ing. Knowing  nothing  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  when  the  family  property  fell  into  his 
hands,  he  committed  to  writing  everything 
that  came  under  his  notice  concerning  field 
and  garden  operations,  so  as  to  turn  them 
to  practical  use,  collecting  a  rich  treasure  of 
knowledge  from  observation  and  experiment 
that  enabled  him  to  bring  farming  and  gar- 
dening to  an  unexampled  degree  of  perfec- 
tion.    His  work,  Land  und  Garten  (Treasury 


of  the  Farm  and  Garden),  which  appeared  in 
'753.  and  had  in  1793  reached  its  fifth  edition, 
is  a  masterpiece,  which  in  many  particulars 
forms  an  example  that  may  well  be  co]  i  d  to- 
day, and  has  been  a  guide  to  thousands  of  his 
countrymen.  He  appears  to  have  included  in 
its  scope  the  entire  range  of  field  and  garden 
culture,  even  that  of  medicinal  plants.  Of 
great  excellence  were  the  chapters  on  har- 
vesting and  the  choice  of  seeds  in  regard  t<. 
the  retention  of  the  useful  properties  and 
racial  points  in  vegetables.  In  the  year  1758 
Reichart's  Einleitung  in  den  Garten  und 
Acketbau  appeared,  and  many  new  meth:  ds 
concerning  the  cultivation  of  Cauliflowei  and 
..1  her  vegetables,  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  Watercress,  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  Grape 
vines,  &c,  were  made  known.  The  chapter 
on  gardening  as  an  art  and  science  is  a 
mine  from  which  the  most  experienced  of 
modern  gardeners  may  extract  something  ol 
value  in  his  business.  In  Watercress 
culture  he  introduced  the  raised  beds, 
with  broad  trenches  between  for  conveying 
the  water  from  the  three  springs.  The  water 
has  a  temperature  of  about  150  C,  and  never 
freezes  in  the  winter,  thus  enabling  growth 
to  be  made  all  the  year  round — a  circumstance 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  Watercress 
cultivation  in  Dreibrunnen.  In  the  summer 
the  water  was  spread  over  the  raised 
beds  by  workmen  with  broad  shoved  ..1 
scoops.  It  is  owing  to  this  abundant  appli- 
cation of  water  and  to  the  accurately 
measured  quantity  of  manure  afforded  that 
the  heavy  crops  of  Crew,  \c.,  were  obtained. 
riie  trenches,  as  will  be  understood,  Were 
carefully  levelled  and  neatly  banked.  The 
area  of  the  Dreibrunnen  land  is  about  146 
acres,  the  half  of  which  consists  of  paths, 
banks  or  beds,  and  trenches ;  of  the  other 
half  57  acres  are  under  vegetable  crops,  and 
17  acres  under  Watercress  culture.  The 
Cress  grown  in  the  water  channels  is 
of  peculiar  tenderness  and  fine  flavour, 
and  in  order  to  preserve  these  excellent  ies 
extraordinary  tare  is  taken.  The  laying-out 
of  the  land  cost  Reichart  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  the  people  laughed  at  the 
first  at  what  they  considered  to  be  his  ridicu-  . 
lous  labours,  but  when  they  saw  the  abund- 
ance of  the  crops  obtained,  thev  very  scon 
copied  his  methods.  Tettau,  in  his  work, 
Erfurt  Past  and  Present,  states  that  the 
annual  crop  amounts  to  50,000  schock  of 
bundles  (schock  =  60  bundles  or  bunches). 

During  the  occupation  of  Erfurt  by  the 
French  from  1806  to  1815,  the  Cress  greatly 
pleased  these  salad  lovers,  and  the  method 
of  culture  practised  made  so  great  an  im- 
pression on  Napoleon  that  he  resolved  on  its 
introduction  to  France,  and  arranged  to  send 
to  Versailles  to  have  beds  laid  down  accord- 
ing to  the  Erfurt  methods,  and  from  this 
plate  the  system  spread  over  the  whole  of 
France. 

A  similar  method  of  raised  beds  and 
trenches  was  extended  to  the  cultivation 
of  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Kohlrabi,  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  Savoys,  Cucumbers, 
Asparagus,  Spinach,  Leeks,  Radishes,  and 
potherbs.  Regal  wrote  about  this  method 
of  cultivation  :  "  The  beds  are  planted 
with  Cauliflower  and  Kohlrabi  at  the 
margins,  with  Cabbage  Lettuce  and,  later, 
Celery  as  the  between  crops.  The  Cauli- 
flowers are  succeeded  by  Kohlrabi,  Cabbages, 


or  Savoys."  The  gross  income  of  an  acre  of 
ground  in  the  Dreibrunnen  land  at  that  period 
came  to  the  sum  of  ^37,  and  the  cost  of 
cultivation,  inclusive  of  rent,  to  £7jO,  so  that 
the  net  profit  amounted  to  £j.  The  expt  use 
upon  cultivation  became  much  less  when  :. 
larger  area  than  an  acre  was  undertaken,  it 
being  estimated  that  the  clear  profit  from  1 
■  re  in  one  year  came  to  the  sum  of  £24  in 
tlr-  year  1S65. 

Reichart's  aims  and  teaching  were,  first 
and  foremost,  to  get  from  all  cultivated  land 
the  greatest  possible  clear  profit.  That  this  had 
not  already  been  done  was  due,  in  his  opinion, 
to  the  circumstance  that  those  engaged  in  the 
business  were  practically,  but  not  theoreti- 
cally or  scientifically,  instructed.  In  a  com- 
munication concerning  this  subject,  he  re- 
peated  the  opinion  of  D.  Kuhnhold  :  "  We 
have  here  in  Erfurt  really  no  gardeners, 
seeing  that  they  have  not  studied  horticul- 
ture, but  only  a  lot  of  agriculturists.  A  gar- 
dener should  possess  much  more  knowledge 
and  experience  than  our  folk  here.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  when  a 
groom  falls  from  a  horse,  or  a  farmer  from 
a  village  settles  in  our  town,  and  works  a 
year  or  two  as  a  day  labourer  and  rents  an 
acre  or  two,  he  at  once  dubs  himself  a 
gardener,  and  allows  himself  to  be  publicly 
so  railed."  These  are  the  men  who  guard 
their  secrets,  instead  of  exchanging  their 
opinions  with  other  men,  thus  helping  to 
elevate  their  entire  class ;  and  they  were 
vexed  when  anyone,  like  Reichart,  published 
his  experiences  in  a  book.  It  mattered  to 
Reichart  not  in  the  smallest  degree  whether 
anyone  belonged  to  the  craft  or  not,  but  only 
what  he  performed.  He  could  say,  without 
boasting,  that  he  by  research  and  experiment 
had  learnt  more  than  a  man  who  passed  the 
whole  time  in  his  garden.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  him  to  publish  for  the  common  good  that 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  through 
his  researches.  As  a  means  of  teaching  the 
results  of  experiments  among  farmers,  gar- 
deners, and  the  community  in  general,  the 
higher  schools  were  useful.  Reichart  busied 
himself  heartily  with  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  "  CEconomy  "  in  the  high  schools. 
The  poor  results  of  the  academical  lectures 
of  that  period  were  noticeable  in  the  students 
themselves,  because  the  whole  subject  of 
rural  economy  in  those  schools  were  mostly 
li>  ke.l  upon  with  disdain.  The  ground  for 
such  a  scornful  view  of  ceconomy  lay  in  the 
literature  and,  above  all,  in  the  method  of  in. 
struction.  The  literature  did  not  deal  with 
the  really  important  matters  of  the  subject 
taught,  and  the  teachers  had  no  practical  ex- 
perience, but  merely  discoursed  about  things 
they  had  never  seen.  Reichart  desired  above 
all  things  that  such  teachers  should  speak 
about  matters  they  understood,  that  the  lec- 
tures should  follow  a  systematic  course,  and 
that  means  should  be  found  for  practical 
work. 

These  desires  of  Reichart's  have  been 
long  carried  out  in  the  high  schools  of  Ger- 
many, and  are  worthy  of  mention,  as  show- 
ing how  deeply  he  was  fascinated  by  his 
problem  and  with  the  means  for  raising  the 
industries  of  the  field  and  garden.  The 
means  Reichart  advised  for  reaching  this  end 
was  the  18  years'  course  of  cropping  the  land 
without  fallow.  This  theory  is  particularly 
important,  as  having  led  to  the  fusion  of 
farming  and  gardening.    The  inducement  to 
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take  this  view  was  given  by  the  heavy  crops 
obtained  from  the  Dreibrunnen  land,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  vegetables  grown  thereon, 
which  had  captured  the  markets  of  the 
country  around  Erfurt,  so  far  ns  the  means  of 
road  travelling  at  that  time  permitted. 
Besides  this,  the  results  of  his  cultures  at 
Dreibrunnen  caused  a  great  increase  in  the 
area  under  seed  crops,  and  started  a  flourish- 
ing trade  in  seeds  with  foreign  countries. 
Already  in  Reichart's  time  the  interior  trade 
of  Erfurt  in  horticultural  wares  had  given 
way  to  export  trade. 

We  give  here  the  18  years'  course  recom- 
mended  by    Reichart,    which    in   the  course 
of  time  led  to  the  enormous  extension  of  the 
seed  trade  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  this  system 
was   the  great   number  of  labourers   it    re- 
quired; but  this  righted  itself  in   time,   for 
the   profits   were   so   remunerative   that   the 
farmers    and    gardeners    were    able    to    pay 
higher  wages  than  other  employers,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  a  shortage  of  workpeople  was 
not    felt.       A    worn-out    piece   of    land    was 
chosen    for    the    course,    and    was    heavily 
manured,  and  at  the  proper  time  dug  deeply 
or  ploughed  with  four  horses,  and  the  follow- 
ing course  began  : — 
ist  year— White  Cabbage  and  Kales. 
2nd  year— Onions,   or,   if   the   care  of   this 
crop  made  too  much  work,  Cabbage  was 
planted,    and   usually   did   better   in   the 
second  year  than  the  first. 
3rd     year— Parsnips,  red     Beetroots,     Rad- 
ishes, Carrots,  and  eventually  Cucumber 
seeds. 
4th  year— Safflower,    Poppy,    Beans.      The 
only   preparation  of   the   land   necessary 
is  harrowing. 
5th  year — Red  and  White  Carrots  or  Tur- 
nips and  Parsnips. 
6th  year— Safflower,    Poppy,   and   Millet. 
7th  year — Winter   Rye. 
8th  year — Winter  Rye.    The  second  plough- 
ing or  digging  and  manure  is  given  at 
the  end  of  this  year.     This  second  crop 
is  better  than  the  first. 
9th  year — Barley  and  Summer  Rye  or  Sum- 
mer Wheat. 
10th  year — The  land  must  this  year  be  deeply 
dug   or   ploughed,    and    sown    with    red 
Carrots  and  white  and  red  Beets, 
nth   year— Poppy,    Anise,    Safflower,    Fceni- 
culum      vulgare      (Fennel),       Can-away 
(black),  and  Coriander. 
12th  year — Winter  Rye. 

13th  year — Barley,  Summer  Rye,  and  Sum- 
mer Wheat. 
14th  year — Millet,  Fceniculum  vulgare,  Peas, 

Beans,   Lentils,   Coriander,   &c. 
15th  year — Barley. 

16th  year — Carrots,  Vetches,  and  Coriander. 
17th  year-r-Rye. 
18th  year— Oats. 

Various  alterations,  according  to  Reichart, 
may  be  allowed,  but  the  main  principles 
of  the  course  should  remain.  In  this  course 
of  18  years,  while  in  10  years  garden  crops 
exclusively  are  grown,  the  entire  field  crop- 
ping is  made  to  serve  gardening  purposes. 
In  this  manner  the  vegetable  field  culture 
began,  and  later  on  came  the  flower  fields,  as 
the  population  took  generally  to  the  raising  of 
flowers   and   flower   seeds. 

The  above  brief  narrative  touches  on  the 
chief  results -of  the  activities  of  a  far-seeing, 
scientific  cultivator,  who  was  the  founder  of 
the  trade  of  Erfurt  as  we  know  it  to-dav. 
F.  M. 


DENDROBIUM    MADONNA. 

Our  illustration  (fig.  67),  taken  from  a  photo- 
graph by  Mr.  C.  P.  Raffill  of  a  plant  which 
recently  flowered  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
represents  this  pretty  species,  which  unfortu- 
nately is  still  a  rare  plant  in  gardens.  It  belongs 
to  the  section  which  includes  D.  Johnsonian,  D. 
atroviolaceum,  and  other  spe:bs  which  are 
usually  grown  in  gardens  in  the  warm  house  in 
company  with  D.  phalasnops:s  Schroderianum, 
D.  superbiens,  &c.  D.  Madonna?  is  a  tolerably 
free-growing  and  free-flowering  species,  the 
flowers  being  white  with  some  rose-coloured 
markings  on  the  front  of  the  lip. 

It  was  first  introduced  from  New  Guinea  by 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  who  flowered  it  in  1899. 


FLOWERING  BULBOUS  PLANTS. 

The  number  of  plants  of  a  bulbous  nature 
that  may  be  planted  in  the  spring  is  ccnside:able, 
and  with  most  of  them  smaller  numbers  are 
needed  than  of  the  varieties  that  flower  earlier 
in  the  year. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Ranunculus 
especially  rejoices  in  plenty  of  moisture  durinj 
its  period  of  growth,  and  a  watering  occasion- 
ally with  liquid  manure  is  beneficial.  One  of 
the  most  gorgeous  bits  of  planting  I  ever  recall 
was  a  long,  narrow  bed,  cut  in  a  lawn,  wholly 
planted  with  Ranunculi. 

Last  year  I  was  struck  with  the  effective  use 
of  Galtonia  (Hyacinthus)  candicans  among  the 
bedded-out  plants.  A  large  round  bed  had  a 
bold  central  group  of  this  summer  flowering 
plant,  while  around  it  large  flowered  'Petunias 
were  established.  The  bulbous  plants  gave 
character  and  distinctness,  besides  variety  of 
height,  and  well-defined  lines.  In  some  dis- 
tricts this  Hyacinthus  candicans  is  treated  as  a 
perfectly  hardy  subject,  but  I  have  found  by 
experiment  that  in  cold,  wet  soils  the 
plants  live  longer  and  are  more  certain  to 
flower  well  if  lifted  each  year.  In  this,  as  with 
the  Hemerocallis,  not  only  the  floral  value 
has  to  be  considered  ;  not  a  little  has  to  be 
allowed  for  the  decorative  value  of  the  outline 
of  the  whole  plant  long  before  flowering  com- 
mences.    In   this   respect     it   is   supe.ior   to  the 


{Photograph  by  C.  P.  Raffill. 
Fig.  67. — DENDROBIUM  madonna:  flowers  white,  with  rose-coloured  markings. 


An  uncommon  and  charming  bit  of  planting 
may  be  made  by  associating  Hemerocallis  (Day 
Lily)  with  one  of  the  few  plants  of  similar 
colouring,  i.e.,  the  Pilosum  Poppy.  This  tawny 
apricot  is  little  represented  among  our  garden 
flowers.  These  Lilies  flower  over  a  long  period, 
and  more  persistent  still  are  the  double  forms, 
and  among  these  last  H.  Kwanso  fl.  pi.  should 
certainly  find  a  place.  Even  a  single  group 
becomes  finely  effective,  and  though  I  prefer 
autumn  planting,  these  Day  Lilies  are  always 
to  be  found  included  among  the  plants  of 
a  bulbous  nature  recommended  for  spring 
planting. 

The  Anemone  and  the  Ranunculus  add  a  de- 
lightful brilliancy  early  in  summer,  when  they 
are  planted  in  the  first  week  in  March  or 
earlier.  Nothing  quite  fills,  their  places,  for 
both  are  refined  and  choice  types  of  blossoms, 
so  that  in  none  of  the  picked  and  best  posi- 
tions  are   they  incongruous   and   out   of   place. 


Gladiolus  and  the  Montbretia,  and  I  would 
never  plant  Gladioli  and  Hyacinthus  candicans 
side  by  side. 

Montbretias  increase  rapidly,  and  requite  to 
be  lifted  every  other  year  if  possible.  To  hive 
them  at  their  best,  the  corms  should  be  planted 
singly  and  6  inches  apart.  I  planted  them  thus 
last  spring  in  a  moist  position,  and  aspect  due 
east,  and  some  of  the  flowering  stems  grew  over 
4  feet  in  height,  and  produced  a  wealth  of 
blossom.  They  had  not  been  lifted  for  tlo 
winter,  and  were  divided  early  in  March  after 
root  growth  had  commenced. 

The  old-fashioned  Spiderwoit  (Commelin.r 
coelestis)  has  that  subtle  and  almost  indescrib- 
able appearance  of  being  what  is  called  "  old- 
fashioned."  In  many  gardens  a  satisfactory  way 
of  treating  it  is  to  grow  it  from  seed  and  treat 
it  as  an  annual.  It  is  one  of  the  few  bulbous 
plants  we  can  grow  to  flower  the  first  season 
from  seed  sown  in  the  spring.     Besides  the  blue 
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variety  there  is  also  a  white  one,  but  this  is 
not  so  desirable  nor  so  decorative  as  the  bitter 
known  blue  one.  No  one  would  dream  of  using 
this  plant  in  the  bedding-out  scheme.  It  is 
distinctly  a  border  plant. 

I  have  not  nearly  exhausted  the  list  of  bu'b- 
ous  plants  for  spring  planting.  There  are  the 
Alstroemerias  that .  should  be  eitablished  on 
some  warm,  well-drained  border,  as  should  also 
the  hardier  of  the  species  of  Amaryllis.  I  know 
of  Crinums  growing  unlifted  and  unpro'ected  ii 
the  cold  clay  soil  of  a  London  suburban  gar- 
den. There  are  the  Agapanthus  Lilies  to  estab- 
lish in  tubs ;  the  beautiful  Tigridia  pavonia, 
together  with  many  newer  hybrid  forms,  must 
not  be  forgotten,  and  no  position  is  more 
favourable  than  a  raised  bed  ;  the  latter  end 
of  March  is  early  enough  to  plant  this  last.  The 
bulbs  should  not  be  deeper  set  than  3  to  Z\ 
inches,  nor  farther  apart  than  4  or  5  inches. 
Practical  Gardener. 


AMERICAN    NOTES. 


WINTER  IN  THE  PARKS. 
Superintendents  and  gardeners  in  the 
Chicago  and  other  North  American  city  parks 
have  a  serious  problem  to  consider  in  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  their  plants  alive  during  the  winter. 
The  keen  winds  that  blow  over  Lake  Michigan, 
when  the  temperature  hovers  around  10°  or 
15°  below  zero,  cut  off  everything  green  that  is 
exposed  above  ground,  and  the  covering  of  18 
inches  or  so  of  leaves  and  straw  litter  gives 
the  flower  and  Rose  borders  anything  but  an 
attractive  appearance.  The  severe  winters  and 
hot  dry  summers  are  terribly  hard  even  on  the 
grass,  and  the  appearance  of  the  sward  in 
April,  all  black  and  bare  after  an  unfavourable 
winter,  would  dishearten  anyone  not  used  to 
it.  But  growth  is  very  rapid  when  spring  opens 
and  the  trees  and  shrubs  take  on  lovely  spring 
colouring  here  not  seen  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
Birches  are  especially  beautiful  wit'i  their  warm, 
red-brown  tints,  overlaying  the  silvery  white 
bark.  The  berries  hang  late  on  Berberis  Thun- 
bergii,  one  of  the  finest  dwarf  shrubs,  perfectly 
hardy  and  beautiful  at  all  seasons.  But  though 
the  parks  are  dreary  in  winter  from  a  horticul- 
tural point  of  view,  they  are  not  so  otherwise. 
High  toboggan  slides  are  crowded  all  day,  and 
well  into  the  night,  by  merry  throngs.  The 
frozen  lagoons  are  lively  with  skaters  almost  as 
enthusiastic  over  their  sport  as  the  neighbour- 
ing Canadians,  while  the  warming  and  rest 
houses  are  full  of  happy,  healthy  and  joking 
beings  that  would  drive  away  melancholy  from 
the  most  "grouchy  "  individual.  An  amount  of 
good  that  is  simply  incalculable  results  from 
such  grand  park  and  boulevard  systems  as  those 
of  Chicago,  whether  one  considers  the  health, 
happiness,  or  morals,  of  the  dwellers  in  these 
immense  and  otherwise  ugly    cities.     71.  K.  R. 

ROSES. 
Two  new  (?)  Roses,  named  after  prominent 
American  ladies,  are  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  and 
Mrs.  Marshall  Field.  It  is  a  pity  our  growers 
did  not  wait  until  they  had  really  good  Ameri- 
can kinds  to  name  after  American  ladies,  for 
the  first  is  simply  a  colour  sport  from  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  and  precisely  similar  in  every 
other  respect,  while  the  other  is  a  European 
variety,  picked  out  from  a  number  of  others 
that  reached  this  side  without  label  or  history. 
But  these  names  have  only  been  bestowed  by 
market  growers,  and  as  real  American  Rosarians, 
such  as  Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond,  Mr.  John 
Cooke,  of  Baltimore,  and  others  are  working 
along  l|«j*imate  lines,  there  are  great  hopes  that 
this  re-nlrrning  of  old  Roses — so  long  a  feature — 
will  cease. 


CARDIFF    CASTLE. 

To  the  average  reader  the  name  of  Cardiff 
will  suggest  coal  and  its  attendant  dust  and 
smoke,  but  the  city  of  Cardiff,  in  cleanliness 
and  general  smartness,  is  quite  up-to-date  and 
compares  favourably  with  many  of  our  leading 
i  ities.  True,  Cardiff  is  the  largest  coal-export- 
ing port  in  the  world,  but  the  coalfield  lies 
miles  away. 

Good  gardens  and  gardeners  abound  in  the 
district,  as  a  visit  to  the  annual  summer  and 
Chrysanthemum  shows  will  prove  ;  in  connec- 
tion with  these  one  is  reminded  of  the  great  loss 
both  societies  have  recently  sustained  by  the 
sudden  passing  away  of  the  genial  secretary, 
Mr.  H.  Gillett,  who  for  many  years  has  most 
successfully  held  that  position.  The  public 
parks  are  not  least  among  the  horticultural  at- 
tractions at  all  seasons.  Our  purpose,  however, 
is  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  many  triumphs  of 
the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Pettigrew,  who  for  many 
years  served  the  late  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
of  Bute  as  head  gardener. 

Some  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  Fettigrew's  triumphs 
were  pot  vines,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers  ;  of  the 
latter  a  variety  named  "Cardiff  Cast'e"  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  is  still  exclusively  grown  in 
the   Castle  gardens. 

Mr.    II.    R     Farmer,   who   for   several    years 


putting  in  the  buds  in  January,  and  practises 
judicious  feeding,  "little  and  often"  being  his 
motto. 

The  ever-expanding  city  has  so  encroached 
upon  the  old  garden,  that  its  removal  was  im- 
perative, hence  houses  and  new  gardens  have 
been  formed  elsewhere.  Those  who  have  been 
privileged  to  visit  the  old  garden  will  remember 
the  remarkably  fine  fruit  trees  planted  and  so 
well  trained  by  the  late  Mr.  Pettigrew,  mostly 
Apples  and  Pears,  originally  bush-formed,  hav- 
ing long  spur-laden  branches  in  bearing  condi- 
tion from  the  ground  to  the  extremity.  These 
gigantic  specimens  Mr.  Farmer  is  removing  to 
other  positions,  and  may  he  be  successful  with 
them. 

Wending  our  way  towards  the  new  garden,  -we 
become  reminiscent,  and  where  once  stood  the 
home  of  our  former  host  we  find  that  his  son, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Pettigrew,  has  most  appropriately 
arranged  a  pretty  triangular  flower-garden  for 
the  Corporation  :  and  what  a  transformation  is 
here  I  The  magnificent,  costly  municipal  build- 
ings and  Law  Courts  occupy  the  main  position 
in  the  now  open  Cathays  Park,  and  beyond,  a 
grand  pile  of  buildings  is  being  erected,  the 
University  College,  buildings  fully  worthy  of 
the  "  metropolis  "  of  Wales. 

Visions   of   a   distant   past  were   vividly   con- 


FlG.    68. — POT   VINES    AS    GROWN    IN    CARDIFF    CASTLE    GARDENS. 


loyally  supported  the  late  chief,  and,  as  fore- 
man, necessarily  attended  to  the  details  of  the 
operations  resulting  in  such  success,  was  in 
turn  appointed  to  the  important  position  of  head 
gardener,  and  has  had  sole  charge  for  about 
five  years.  The  reputation  of  the  gardens  has 
been  well  maintained,  and  the  pot  vines  in  both 
the  last  seasons  were  fully  equal  to  the  magnifi- 
cent specimens  of  years  ago,  whilst  Melons, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  were  excellent. 
The  varieties  of  Grapes  used  for  pot  culture  are 
for  the  most  part  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Ali- 
cante, Grizzly  Frontignan,  Foster's  Seedling, 
Black  Morocco,  and  Alnwick  Seedling.  The  two 
last-named  are  special  favourites  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  both  crop  and  colour  exceedingly 
well.  A  pair  of  vines  of  Alnwick  Seedling  were 
arranged  on  an  iron-framed  arch  (see  fig.  68), 
and  formed  the  chief  item  of  decoration  on  the 
dinner  table  on  the  occasion  of  his  Majesty  the 
King's  visit  last  season ;  these  carried  20 
bunches  each  of  well-finished  fruit,  averaging 
1  lb.  in  weight.  Madresfield  Court  is  also  well 
grown,  but  Diamond  Jubilee,  after  several  years' 
trial,  has  been  discarded.  Mr.  Farmer  grows 
his  vines  in   one  season   for  fruiting  the  next, 


jured  up  when  inspecting  the  old  Castle  green, 
the  moat,  and  the  keep.  Th?  moat  is  now 
stocked  with  goldfish,  and  recently-planted 
Nymphaeas,  and  will  doubtless  ere  long  be  a 
pretty  feature. 

The  new  garden  is  a  square  of  five  acres, 
within  substantially-built,  brick-faced  walls  on 
three  sides,  the  south  being  bounded  by  a  green 
fence,  otherwise  open  to  a  lovely  stretch  of 
lawn,  skirted  and  broken  by  belts  and  beds  of 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  with  a  peep  in  the 
distance  of  the  Castle  tower. 

The  glass-houses  are  arranged  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  square ;  they  are  commodious, 
conveniently  arranged  as  regards  water  and 
heating  details ;  they  are  also  substantially  built 
(all  teak  wood),  the  work  being  done  by  the 
estate  experts.  The  old  span-roofed  vinery  has 
been  re-erected  in  three  divisions,  and  contains 
all  Mus:at-flavoured  variities.  MadresfUld  Court 
has  always  been  a  favourite  here,  and  still  con- 
tinues in  favour,  and  so  also  does  Canon  Hall 
Muscat,  but  how  rarely  is  the  last-mentioned 
variety  seen  nowadays  in  good  condition. 

The  wall  carries  a  90  feet  by  14  feet  Peach 
house  in  three  divisions,  with  trees  on  a  curved 
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trellis  and  on  the  back  wall,  the  arrangement 
admitting  of  plent"  of  light  for  all  the  trees. 
There  are  several  span-roofed  houses  60  feet  by 
20  feet,  besides  the  large  vinery  is  60  feet  by  26 
feet.  Behind  the  Peach  range  wall  are  a  number 
of  useful  open  and  closed  sheds,  offices,  mess- 
rooms,  &c,  and  underneath  these,  in  addition 
to  the  boiler-house,  there  is  capacious  cellarage, 
180  feet  by  14  feet,  which  is  intended  for  wine 
storage,  Mr.  Farmer  having  charge  of  the 
famous  "  Castell  Coch,"  and  other  vineyards 
on  the  estate.  Castell  Coch  vineyard  is  about 
9  acres,  and  has,  I  believe,  been  in  cultivation 
from  the  late  'seventies.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  enumerate  all  the  good  plants 
contained  in  the  houses— Palms,  highly- 
coloured  Crotons,  and  general  decorative 
species,  "  Malmaison "  Carnations  in  large 
quantities,  excellent  quality,  and  size ;  300 
Calanthes,  Eucharis  granciflora  and  other 
species,  large  specimens  of  Adiantum  tenerum 
Farleyense,  &c.  Nearly  every  gardener  nowadays 
has  a  "  pet "  Tomato  of  his  own  raising,  very 
often  better  than  the  best.  Cardiff,  not  to  be 
outdone,  also  has  one,  and  without  wasting  too 
many  superlatives  upon  its  description,  it  really 
is  a  good  one  both  in  cropping  qualities  and  in 
flavour.      ) 

Renovations  in  the  pleasure  grounds  are  being 
made,  and  quite  a  large  programme  of  work  is 
in  prospect.  Probably  a  watercourse,  called  the 
"  Feeder,"  which  runs  through  one  part,  may 
be  utilised  for  ornamental  effect.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  developments  in  this  40 
acres  of  pleasure-grounds,  where  success  has 
certainly  been  achieved  during  the  past  season 
in  colour  effects.  Large  beds,  sufficiently  widely 
separated  by  greensward,  are  admirably  adapted 
for  bold  treatment.  One  of  these  beds  was 
gorgeous  with  three  colours  of  East  Lothian 
Stocks  behind  a  front  border  of  the  white  variety. 

Speaking  of  colour  effects,  why  are  our  gar- 
dens not  arranged  with  a  view  to  these  matters 
as  regards  their  permanent  subjects?  Trees  and 
shrubs  in  almost  endless  variety  are  at  hand  for 
the  purpose,  and  what  magnificent  and  various 
pictures  are  possible  with  an  artist's  mind  and 
eye  to  conceive  and  arrange  the  first  making, 
or  indeed  the  renovating,  of  old  gardens  1  Mar- 
gining.   

THE    ROSARY. 


CULTURAL  NOTES  FOR  MARCH. 

As  it  is  well  to  safeguard  the  plants  against  all 
danger  from  severe  weather,  the  protective  ma- 
terial already  about  them  should  not  be  entirely 
removed  until  the  end  of  the  present  month, 
when  all  danger  from  this  cause  will  probably 
be  passed.  Standard  Briar  stocks  that  have 
been  injured  by  frost  can  now  be  shortened 
back  to  sound  wood.  As  the  top  growths-  of 
most  Roses  become  exhausted  after  the  bushes 
have  been  planted  for  a  few  years  they  should 
be  cut  away  and  their  place  be  taken  by  younger 
wood.  The  pruning  of  hybrid,  perpetual, 
and  other  varieties  of  Roses  can  in  the  south 
be  proceeded  with  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  10 
days,  and  be  continued  throughout  the  month. 
The  Tea-scented,  Noisette  and  other  tender 
varieties  should  be  pruned  from  the  end  of 
March  until  April  10.  In  the  north  and  Mid- 
lands the  operation  should  be  done  from  10  to  20 
days  later,  but  the  cultivator  must  be  guided 
by  the  season,  aspect  and  local  circumstances. 
Old  rosarians  used  to  prune  their  Rose  trees  in 
the  autumn,  but  their  varieties  were  limited,  and 
the  plants  were  of  a  more  hardy  constitution 
than  many  of  our  present  varieties. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  severe  weather, 
Roses  are  exceptionally  forward,  and  strong- 
growing  varieties  of  the  hybrid  perpetual  type 
can  now  be  pruned.  The  shoots  should  be  cut 
back  to  from  five  to  eight  buds,  weaker  growing 
plants  to  four  or  six,  but  the  seventy  of  prun- 
ing should  depend  on  the  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 


Plants  of  the  Moss,  Provence,  Hybrid  China, 
and  summer  blooming  varieties  should  have 
their  superfluous  shoots  and  old  wood  removed 
(if  these  were  not  cut  off  directly  after  flowering), 
leaving  only  the  best  ripened  growths  of  the  cur- 
rent year.  Austrian  and  Penzance  Briars  should 
be  similarly  treated.  Any  Roses  that  have  been 
injured  by  the  late  frosts  should  be  cut  back  to 
sound  wood  by  the  end  of  March.  The  pruning 
of  Teas  and  Noisettes  can  be  left  until  the  end 
of  the  present  month  or  early  in  April. 

Roses  that  are  planted  out  under  glass  will 
now"  be  breaking  into  growth  freely,  and  as  the 
house  has  been  closed  for  a  few  weeks  a  little 
ventilation  can  be  given  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  by  the  top  ventilators.  An  occasional 
syringing  with  clear  water  will  keep  down  in- 
sect pests,  including  red  spider.  An  atmo- 
spheric temperature  of  50°,  rising  to  55°  with 
the  sun's  heat,  should  be  maintained,  and  an 
increase  of  ventilation  and  atmospheric  moisture 
must  be  permitted  as  the  season  advances. 

The  repotting  into  5-inch  pots  of  the  grafted 
plants  should  now  be  well  advanced.  Vaporise 
at  intervals  to  destroy  insect  pests,  and  place 
the  plants  well  up  to  the  light  to  prevent  a 
weakly  growth.  All  the  earliest  forced  plants 
that  have  flowered  can  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
house  to  make  room  for  the  final  batch  of  the 
autumn-potted  plants  that  are  now  in  a  cold 
house  or  frame.  These  plants  will  continue  the 
season  of  flowering  until  the  end  of  May  or 
early  June,  after  which  the  outside  plants  will 
be  giving  a  supply  of  flowers. 

As  the  blooms  are  cut  from  the  early  house, 
the  old  flower  shoots  that  are  well  matured  can 
be  used  until  the  end  of  the  month  for  her- 
baceous grafting,  if  stocks  are  available  for  the 
purpose. 

Rose  Cuttings. 
Any  surplus  wood  can  be  used  as  cuttings  in 
the  propagation  of  Roses  on  their  own  roots. 
Rose  cuttings  are  often  rooted  on  a  bed  over  a 
hot  water  tank,  a  practice  to  be  recommended, 
but  as  a  rule  the  old-fashioned  hot-bed  made 
up  outside  is  resorted  to.  A  two-light,  box 
frame  measuring  about  11  feet  6  inches  by  7  feet 
6  inches  is  the  handiest  for  the  purpose.  In 
order  that  the  bed  may  retain  its  heat  for  a 
considerable  time,  it  should  be  from  3  to  4  feet 
thick  at  the  back  and  not  less  than  3  feet  6 
inches  deep  in  the  front,  after  first  being  well 
trodden  and  allowed  to  settle.  The  hot-bed 
should  be  made  of  well-fermented  manure  that 
is  not  too  moist,  and  a  clear  margin  of  18  inches 
should  be  allowed  all  around  the  frame  so  that 
a  fresh  lining  can  be  supplied  when  the  heat 
declines.  As  soon  as  the  bed  is  completed,  the 
movable  boxes  with  the  lights  can  be  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  hot-bed,  and  when  the  bottom 
heat  has  dropped  to  75°  or  80°  the  pots  con- 
taining cuttings  should  be  plunged  in  a  layer 
of  cocoanut  fibre  or  fine  ashes.  If  there  is  an, 
excess  of  vapour  in  the  frame,  provide  a  little 
ventilation  at  the  back,  but  without  unduly- 
lowering  the  temperature.  Place  one,  or  not 
more  than  two,  cuttings  in  each  small  pot ;  by 
the  use  of  pots  the  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots 
can  be  kept  intact  when  the  rooted  plants  are 
repotted.  Well-ripened  portions  of  shoots 
having  not  more  than  two  nodes  or  joints 
usually  root  freely.  The  best  rooting  medium 
is  a  sandy  loam  with  a  layer  of  pure  sand  on 
the  surface.  The  heat  can  be  properly  main- 
tained until  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted,  by 
linings  of  manure,  and  it  may  be  conserved  at 
night  time  by  placing  mats  or  other  coverings 
over  the  lights.  Shade  the  cuttings  from  bright 
sunlight  during  the  daytime.  They  should  be 
well  rooted  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and 
when  they  are  well  established  they  should  be 
shifted  into  slightly  larger  pots.     /.  D.  G. 

WILD  ROSES. 
Hkkr  F.   Brettschneider  gives  utterance,  in 
Garienflora,  to  regrets  that  Wild  Roses  are  not 
made   more   use   of   in  the   public   gardens   and 


parks  of  Germany.  His  complaint  will  perhaps 
find  an  echo  in  the  minds  of  many  who  have 
marvelled  at  the  absence  of  this  beautiful  native 
flowering  bush  from  such  places  in  this  country. 
Our  Wild  Roses,  grouped  into  three  or  four 
well-marked  species,  exhibit  a  wonderfully  great 
range  of  variety,  and  many  of  them  are  incom- 
parably more  beautiful  than  the  specimen 
shrubs  so  often  grown  in  public  gardens.  But 
of  course  they  take  up  a  considerable  space  if 
they  are  to  be  allowed  to  show  themselves  at 
their  best,  and  to  many  people  plants  that 
are  native  are  also  worthless.  Perhaps  some 
direction  of  public  taste  might  be  given  by  the 
more  frequent  use  of  such  splendid  Roses  as 
Anne  of  Geierstein  or  Jeanie  Deans,  which,  like 
many  others  of  their  class,  are  free-flowering,  of 
good  habit,  and  are  also  beautiful  in  form  and 
foliage  in  the  season  when  they  are  not  in 
bloom. 


VEGETABLES. 


AN  EARLY  SPINACH. 
The  older  and  smaller-leaved  varieties  of 
Spinach  are  usually  sown  for  an  early  supply 
of  this  vegetable,  but  a  new  introduction 
— The  Carter — comes  in  much  earlier  and 
has  a  larger  leaf  than  these  older  kinds, 
and  these  are  important  details  at  this  sea- 
son. The  new  variety  has  thick,  fleshy, 
dark-green  leaves,  and  does  not  run  to  seed  so 
quickly  as  the  prickly  or  smaller  varieties.  On 
account  of  its  larger  size,  the  plants  should  be 
afforded  more  space  than  is  given  to  the  older 
type.  For  several  years  I  relied  upon  the  Vic- 
toria variety  for  my  first  crop  of  Spinach,  but 
The  Carter  is  much  superior  to  Victoria,  and 
its  extra  earliness  is  a  great  gain.  Spinach 
sown  on  a  warm  border  germinates  and  grows 
quickly,  and  on  good  land  it  is  fit  for  use  in  a 
few  weeks  after  sowing.  Many  gardeners  sow 
the  seed  too  thickly.  When  grown  closely  to- 
gether it  is  impossible  to  obtain  good  leaves, 
and  a  thick  sowing  has  the  effect  of  causing  the 
plants  to  bolt.  A  severe  thinning  of  the  seed- 
lings well  repays  for  the  trouble.  In  many  gar- 
dens the  culture  of  winter  Spinach  is  impos- 
sible, and  in  such  cases  an  early  spring  supply 
is  especially  valuable.  For  this  sowing  The  Car- 
ter is  to  be  recommended  ;  it  matures  quickly 
and  the  leaves  when  cooked  are  of  excellent 
flavour  and  of  a  deep  green  colour. 

TWO    EARLY    POTATOS. 

Amongst  the  many  varieties  of  Potatos  in  cul- 
tivation it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  select  the  two 
best,  but  for  an  early  supply  of  tubers  the  varie- 
ties May  Queen  and  Ninetyfold  are  probably 
unsurpassed.  Many  persons  have  room  in  their 
gardens  for  an  early  crop  of  this  vegetable, 
although  they  may  be  unable  to  grow  later  ones 
on  account  of  the  land  being  required  for  win- 
ter vegetables.  The  varieties  named  are  especi- 
ally valuable  in  this  case,  as  they  mature  so 
quickly,  thus  leaving  the  ground  available  for 
other  crops. 

To  take  May  Queen  first — this  is  a  free  crop- 
per, and  its  name  is  most  appropriate,  for  given 
a  good  soil  and  a  warm  border,  it  is  ready  for 
harvesting  in  May ;  indeed,  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  this  variety  is  that  as  soon  as 
the  tubers  are  large  enough  to  lift  they  are  of 
excellent  quality.  The  haulm  is  very  dwarf,  and 
this  character  makes  it  a  suitable  border  variety 
for  planting  at  this  season  when  warm  sites  are 
none  too  plentiful  in  the  garden.  It  differs 
from  the  older  early  AsMeaf  variety  in  that  most 
of  the  tubers  are  of  a  size  large  enough  for  use, 
thus  giving  a  much  greater  crop.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  May  Queen  is  a  favourite 
for   early    market    supply.      Of   late    years    this 
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variety  has  been  largely  grown  in  Cornwall,  and 
I  strongly  advise  its  planting  in  gardens.  The 
haulm  is  of  a  hardier  nature  than  that  of  the 
Ashleaf  variety,  and  it  is  not  so  readily  injured 
by  frost. 

Ninetyfold  is  a  distinct  Potato  to  May  Queen, 
but  it  is  its  equal  in  point  of  quality.  It 
produces  a  splendid  crop  of  large  tubers  and,  in 
my  opinion,  is  second  to  none  as  a  cropper 
when  its  season  is  taken  into  consideration.  This 
variety  has  been  in  commerce  for  some  years, 
and  long  enough  to  prove  its  merits.  It  was 
raised  about  ten  years  ago,  and  has  found  in- 
creased favour  yearly  as  it  has  become  better 
known.  Even  when  lifted  late  in  May  or  early 
in  June  the  tubers  are  of  remarkable  size  and  in 
great  quantity.  Ninetyfold  is  a  more  robust 
grower  than  May  Queen,  therefore  I  recommend 
its  culture  to  northern  growers  or  for  heavy 
land.  The  haulm  is  very  strong,  though  dwarf, 
and  I  advise  the  planting  of  moderately  large 
seed  tubers,  and  the  allowing  of  plenty  of  room 
between  the  rows,  for  there  is  no  gain  in  crowd- 
ing the  plants.  The  tubers  when  cooked  are  of 
excellent  quality,  and  of  remarkably  dry  tex- 
ture for  an  early  Potato.  For  many  years  the 
Ashleaf  varieties  only  were  grown  for  first  sup- 
plies, but  since  their  introduction  May  Queen 
and  Ninetyfold  have  largely  supplanted  them, 
for  these  newer  kinds  are  not  so  readily  injured 
by  spring  frosts,  and  they  give  earlier  and 
heavier   crops.      G.    Wythes. 


THE    FERNERY. 


HARDY  FERNS. 
As  the  season  has  now  returned  when  Fern 
collections  can  best  be  overhauled  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  period  of  active  growth,  a  few 
words  in  that  connection  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  After  the  long  rest  which  the  plants 
have  had  since  they  became  dormant  in  the 
late  autumn,  they  are  now  in  the  best  condi- 
tion to  stand  removal  or  even  the  dras:ic  opera- 
tion of  division  for  propagating  or  other  pur- 
poses. The  chief  other  purpose  we  have  in 
view  is  the  separation  of  bunched-up  and 
crowded  crowns  which  result  from  the  growth 
of  lateral  offsets,  which  all  the  crown-f<>:  mi  g 
Ferns — the  Lastreas,  Shield  Ferns,  and  Lady 
Ferns — produce  more  or  less  abundantly.  If 
these  are  permitted  to  accumulate,  the  inevitable 
result  is  that  the  main  or  mother  crown  suffers 
by  competition  with  her  offspring,  the  fronds 
become  smaller,  and,  in  the  case  of  varieties, 
develop  less  character,  while  the  offsets  them- 
selves are  naturally  also  checked  by  root  com- 
petition below  the  soil.  Another  evil  is  that, 
owing  to  the  crowding  together  of  the  fronds, 
scarcely  any  of  them  can  grow  freely,  and  the 
result  is  a  tangled  bush  instead  of  a  symmetri- 
cal and  handsome  plant  such  as  an  isolated 
single  crown  can  produce.  At  t'.ie  present  time, 
as  the  new  fronds  are  still  snugly  packed  away 
in  the  crown,  while  the  old  fronds,  even  of 
evergreens,  have  become  shabby  and  in  any 
case  will  perish  early  in  the  season  when  the 
new  ones  monopolise  the  vigour  of  the  plant, 
division  can  be  effected  with  little  risk  of  dam- 
age, all  that  is  necessary  being  to  avoid  squeez- 
ing the  crowns.  The  whole  plant  may  be  forked 
up  bodily,  if  necessary,  to  facilitate  separation, 
and  it  will  then  be  seen  that  each  secondary 
crown  is  attached  so  slightly  that  it  can  be 
forced  off  with  a  blunt  trowel,  and  will  then 
come  away  with  its  own  independent  bunch  of 
roots,  all  ready  for  separate  planting,  while  the 
main  crown  remains  practically  intact  to  same 
end.  In  the  case  of  the  Lady  Fern,  lateral 
crowns  occur  less  definitely,  the  central  crown 
often  splitting  into  two  or  more  instead,  each 
gradually  growing  away  from  the  other,  leaving 
a  sort  of  Siamese  twin  connection.  Here  sepa- 
ration is  not  so  easy,  but  can  be  effected  if  the 
upper  parts  of  the  connecting  lin'.;  be  cut  partly 


through  and  the  two  or  more  crowns  forced 
gently  asunder  by  hand  pressure,  when  each 
will  be  found  supplied  with  roots  as  with  the 
other  Ferns  cited.  In  any  case,  the  results  of 
these  dividing  operations  is  a  much  robuster 
individual  growth,  a  greater  development  of  the 
varietal  character  shown  by  the  fronds,  and  a 
better  display  of  same  by  the  freedom  of  all- 
round  growth  permitted.  Some  Ferns,  such  as 
the  various  Polypodies,  Bladder  Ferns,  and 
Spleenworts,  which  do  not  form  definite 
crowns,  but  have  a  more  or  less  bunchy  or 
diffused  character,  due  to  creeping  rootstocks, 
and  the  formation  of  separated  fronds  are  best 
left  alone,   as  they  do   not  suffer  in  the   same 


growth  can  be  easily  seen,  and  can  be  pulled 
asunder  in  like  fashion.  It  is,  however,  not 
advisable  to  disturb  either  of  these  unless  for 
propagative  purposes,  as  the  same  reason  does 
not  exist  as  with  crown-forming  Ferns  proper. 
Ferns  in  pots  should  be  left  alone  if  in  good 
condition,  unless  re-potting  is  required,  owing 
to  need  for  further  root  room.  In  this  case, 
pots  a  size  larger  should  be  chosen  ;  the  old 
ball,  if  not  sour  or  full  of  dead  roots,  should 
be  left  intact,  and  good  soil  carefully  filled  in 
to  the  space  available.  The  best  general  com- 
post for  Ferns  is  one  part  good  loam  and  one 
part  leafrr.ould,  with  a  liberal  dash  of  coarse 
silver    sand,    but    in    the    open    ordinary    good 
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way  ;  but  if  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  number 
of  specimens,  the  Polypodies  may  be  divided 
by  cutting  off  portions  of  these  creeping  root- 
stocks  provided  with  a  frond  or  two  and  a 
growing  top,  each  such  portion  then  rooting  and 
establishing  itself  independently.  The  Spleen- 
worts  and  Bladder  Ferns,  if  in  good  clumps, 
can  be  pulled  apart  and  separately  planted,  but 
otherwise  should  not  be  meddled  with.  Harts- 
tongues  and  Blechaums  stand  somewhat  mid- 
way between  the  two  kinds  of  rooters,  but  if 
grown    to    clump    form,    individual    centres    of 


garden  soil,  not  clayey,  permits  of  very  healthy 
growth,  the  main  desiderata  out-of-doors  being 
shelter  from  wind  and,  if  possible,  some  shade 
from  hot  sunshine.  Beds  or  rockeries  facing 
north  are  best  r.s  affording  these  conditions. 
Finally,  we  advise  our  readers  not  to  devote 
space  to  the  common  weed  forms  of  British 
Ferns  as  hawked  about  the  streets  or  sold  for 
a  penny  a  root  by  nurserymen,  but  to  obtain 
a  selection  of  good  varieties,  many  of  which 
are  cheap  enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Chas.   T.   Druery. 
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The  Week's  Work. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T,  Coombek,  Gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock, 
The  llendre,  Monmouthshire. 

The  Orchard  house. — Trees  of  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums  in  pots  that  are  intended  to  furnish  a 
supply  of  ripe  fruit  a  little  in  advance  of  the  ordi- 
nary outdoor  crops  should  now  be  placed  in  a 
cool  house.  If  the  trees  received  the  necessary 
attention  last  autumn  in  the  matters  of  re- 
potting and  top-dressing,  and  have  been 
properly  plunged  during  the  winter,  their  roots 
should  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition  for  gentle 
forcing.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  light, 
airy  glasshouse,  and  ample  space  must  be 
allowed  about  each  tree.  Fumigate  the  plants 
before  the  blossoms  expand,  and  whilst  the 
flowers  are  open  admit  plenty  of  ventilation  in 
agreement  with  external  conditions,  both  by 
night  and  by  day.  Duiing  wet,  dull  weather, 
a  little  artificial  warmth  will  be  beneficial.  The 
blossoms  of  Apples  and  Pears  should  be  pol- 
linated daily.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  fade, 
syringe  the  trees  on  fine  days  in  the  morning 
and  again  in  the  evening.  At  the  proper  time 
attend  to  any  necessary  disbudding,  stopping 
of  the  shoots,  and  thinning  of  the  f.uits. 

Cucumbers. — Early  raised  Cucumbers  planted 
as  advised  in  a  former  Calendar  upon  hillocks 
of  a  suitable  compost  will,  with  the  increased 
light,  make  a  rapid  progress  in  growth.  A  high 
temperature,  accompanied  by  an  abundance 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  must  be  maintained  in 
the  pit :  the  night  warmth  should  be  70°,  and 
the  day  (with  sun's  heat)  90°,  but  ventilation 
should  be  carefully  admitted  when  the  tem- 
perature reaches  80.  Replenish  the  hillocks  as 
the  roots  demand  it  with  light  top-dressings  of 
fibrous  loam,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
flaky  leafsoil  and  horse  manure,  and  enriched 
with  some  fine  bone  meal,  or  some  other  suit- 
able fertiliser.  These  top-dressings,  combined 
with  applications  of  tepid,  weak  liquid  manure, 
will  maintain  the  plants  in  a  vigorous  state  of 
bearing.  Attention  must  be  given  to  the  proper 
tieing,  thinning,  and  stopping  of  the  shoots,  and 
in  order  that  the  plants  may  not  become 
crowded,  each  lateral  should  be  stopped  at  one 
leaf  beyond  the  fruit.  Remove  old  and  useless 
leaves,  and  do  not  overcrop  the  plants. 

Cucumbers  in  frames. — The  present  is  a  sea- 
sonable time  for  preparing  ordinary  frames  for 
summer  crops  of  Cucumbers.  Prepare  the 
necessary  fermenting  material  by  mixing  stable 
manure  and  tree  leaves,  turning  the  heap  a  few 
times  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  the  vapours 
that  are  formed  during  fermentation.  The  bed 
should  be  about  5  feet  in  depth,  and  be  18 
inches  wider  all  around  than  the  limit  of  the 
frame.  Place  a  single  layer  of  thin  turves  over 
the  bed  inside  the  frame,  and  on  a  hillock  of 
suitable  compost  under  the  centre  of  each  light, 
plant  the  Cucumbers  when  the  temperature  of 
the  bed  has  declined  to  80J. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshiie. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  which  were  planted  early 
in  January  in  the  Cucumber  houses  should  now 
be  bearing  freely.  Do  not  overcrop  them  in 
their  early  stages,  but  attend  regularly  to  the 
thinning  and  stopping  of  the  growths,  encour- 
aging the  plants  to  replenish  the  whole  of  the 
trellis  with  young  shoots.  Never  allow  any 
fruits  to  remain  on  the  plants  after  they  are 
ready  for  use,  as  they  will  keep  perfectly  fresh  if 
cut,  and  their  stalks  placed  in  ali.tle  water,  stor- 
ing them  in  a  structure  where  the  atmospheric 
temperature  is  similar  to  that  in  the  house  where 
the  plants  are  cultivated.  Apply  a  little  top- 
dressing  over  the  roots  about  once  a  fortnight. 
Never  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  for  want  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  or  the  fruits  are  certain  to 
be  bitter.  Apply  plenty  of  stimulants  to  the 
roots  when  the  plants  are  in  full  bearing,  for 
the  purpose  of  which  drainings  from  the  farm- 
yard, properly  diluted,  will  be  found  excellent ; 
by  way  of  change,  apply  Clay's  fertiliser  ac- 
cording to  the  directions.  Damp  the  paths  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  with  strong  manure  water. 
Strong  plants  may  now  be  put  out  in  frames  on 
well  prepared  hot-beds.  These  will  require 
carefully     nursing    till    the    weather    is    more 


genial.  The  soil  should  be  warmed  and  the 
plants  put  out  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day. 
Do  not  use  an  excessive  degree  of  bottom  heat, 
but  endeavour  to  maintain  an  even  temperature 
by  adding  fresh  linings  of  fermenting  material  as 
required.  A  little  ventilation  is  necessary  early 
in  the  morning  to  allow  any  condensed  moisture 
to  escape  before  the  sun  has  power  to  burn  the 
foliage,  but  the  lights  may  be  closed  early  in  the 
afternoon,  conserving  as  much  sun  heat  as  pos- 
sible. The  lights  should  be  well  covered  at 
night  with  mats  or  similar  material.  Make  an- 
other sowing  in  small  pots  for  a  successive  crop. 

Tomatos. — Early  autumn-sown  plants  will 
now  be  bearing  freely,  and  little  difficulty  will 
be  found  in  maintaining  a  good  supply  of  ripe 
fruits  from  the  present  time  onwards.  The 
plants  may  now  be  cropped  much  more  freely, 
but  liberal  feeding  will  be  necessary.  Succes- 
sional  plants,  which  have  been  placed  in  their 
trial  pots  should  not  be  unduly  forced,  but  en- 
couraged to  make  stout,  short-jointed  growth. 
Admit  air  freely  whenever  the  weather  is  fav- 
ourable. A  good  sowing  of  seed  should  now  be 
made  for  raising  plants  to  furnish  the  principal 
supply  during  summer  and  autumn,  both  for 
growing  under  glass  and  planting  in  the  open. 
For  the  latter  purpose  care  should  be  taken  to 
select  those  sorts  only  which  are  free-fruiting, 
and  which  mature  quickly.  Many  of  the  decora- 
tive kinds  of  Tomatos  are  not  only  extremely 
ornamental,  but  are  also  useful,  the  flavour  of 
many  of  them  when  well  ripened  being  superior 
to  many  of  the  larger-fruited  kinds,  and  where 
the  fruits  are  eaten  in  an  uncooked  state,  I 
strongly  advise  some  of  these  should  be  grown. 
Sunbeam,  a  yellow-skinned  vaii;ty,  is  one  of  th; 
best,  and  is  well  suited  to  anyone  who  has  only 
a  limited  amount  of  glass. 

Cauliflowers. — In  many  districts  it  will  now  be 
perfectly  safe  to  put  out  autumn-sown  plants  in 
their  permanent  quarters,  but  a  sheltered  site 
should  be  chosen,  and  if  it  becomes  necessary, 
owing  to  exceptionally  severe  weather,  some 
slight  protection  should  be  afforded  the  plants. 
A  few  small  Spruce  boughs  placed  round  each 
plants  is  as  good  as  anything.  Plants  growing 
in  pots  which  are  intended  to  yield  the  earliest 
supplies  ought  now  to  be  well  established,  and 
these  will  be  much  benefited  if  a  good  surface 
dressing  of  decayed  manure  and  loam  be  given 
them,  and  manure  water  every  other  watering. 
Grow  them  in  a  cool  house  near  the  glass.  Make 
another  good  sowing  of  seeds  of  the  varieties 
Autumn  Giant  and  Early  Giant. 


PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

By  James  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  in  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

Provision  of  full-sized  parks. — In  an  earlier 
article  I  alluded  to  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
the  acquisition  of  sites  generally.  When  in 
municipal  politics  the  question  of  the  hour  hap- 
pens to  be  that  of  parks  extension,  the  number 
of  eligible  situations  recommended — generally 
by  interested  parties — is  often  considerable. 
When  however,  they  come  to  be  examined  it  is 
difficult  to  find  one  suitable  to  meet  the  many 
requirements  which  parks  are  expected  to  serve. 
The  area  must  be  sufficient  to  admit  of  due  pro- 
vision for  the  playing  of  the  popular  outdoor 
games,  such  as  cricket,  football,  and  hockey,  all 
of  which  demand  more  space  than  the  games  of 
tennis,  croquet,  or  bowling.  Then,  as  boating 
and  model  yacht  sailing  are  yearly  increasing  in 
popularity,  provision  has  to  be  made  for  one  or 
more  sheets  of  water  for  these  pastimes.  These 
sheets  of  water  can  serve  a  two-fold  purpose  by 
providing  a  winter  amusement  such  as  sliding 
and  skating  when  frosts  prevail.  Besides  these, 
free  space  must  be  provided  for  children  amus- 
ing themselves  in  safety  without  restriction ; 
while  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the  elderly  people 
and  invalids  must  likewise  be  considered.  Along 
with  these,  the  convenience  and  accessibility  are 
factors  of  no  mean  importance  ;  while  the  price 
of  the  land  and  the  cost  of  laying  it  out  to  meet 
the  requirements  indicated  equally  demand  the 
most  careful  consideration. 

The  question  of  local  feeling. — In  the  sele<  tion 
of  a  site  for  a  park,  local  feeling  usually  has  less 
influence  than  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  areas 
already  dealt  with.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  choice  of  larger  areas  is  more 
limited,  and,  as  the  initial  outlay  is  greater,  the 
authorities  are  not  so  readily  disposed  to  yield 


to  the  clamour  of  persons  who,  not  knowing  all 
the  facts  uf  the  case,  are  unfitted  to  give  an 
opinion  on  its  merits'.  Most  frequently  the  great- 
est difficulty  is  that  of  price.  Naturally,  the 
majority  of  landowners  insist  on  getting  the 
highest  possible  value  for  their  property,  and 
when  the  situation  happens  to  be  in  a  district 
where  building  sites  are  in  demand,  the  question 
of  price  is  a  matter  of  serious  moment  to  urban 
authorities,  whose  rating  power  for  park  pur- 
poses may  be  too  limited  to  meet  a  great  expendi- 
ture. 

Suitability  of  disused  residences. — In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  expanding  city  a  situation  pos- 
sessing all  the  requirements  is  rarely  available. 
There  is  one,  however,  not  infrequently  encoun- 
tered, which  goes  a  long  way  towards  the  desired 
object,  and  is  readily  accepted  and  appreciated 
by  the  town  dwellers.  That  is  an  old  residential 
estate  well  furnished  with  fully-grown  trees  and 
shrubs.  If  such  be  exposed  for  sale  in  "  eligible 
building  lots,"  which  means  the  ultimate  cutting 
down  of  the  grand  old  timber,  the  chances  are 
that  the  feeling  of  resentment  created  in  the 
minds  of  the  townsfolk  by  such  a  proposal  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  raise  the  question  of  its  acqui- 
sition as  a  park.  In  this  connection  many  persons 
will  assert  that  the  purchase  of  such  a  place  is 
brought  about  purely  on  sentimental  grounds, 
consequently  a  higher  price,  they  say,  is  de- 
manded and  is  paid  for  it,  when  a  cheaper 
piece  of  land,  perhaps  contiguous,  or  in 
the  vicinity,  but  devoid  of  trees  and  the 
ordinary  adjuncts  of  a  residential  property, 
would  have  equally  well  served  the  pur- 
pose. With  this  view  I  entirely  disagree,  as 
being  too  narrow  and  parochial  for  the  situation. 
We  all  are  more  or  less  creatures  of  sentiment. 
Therefore,  when  public  sentiment  tends  towards  ■ 
the  preservation  of  the  historical  or  picturesque 
environment  of  a  city,  it  is  an  evidence  of  a 
proper  appreciation  of  its  amenities.  Quite  apar; 
from  the  point  of  sentiment,  should  it  happen 
that  such  a  site  is  placed  as  the  alternative  to 
one  with  no  natural  adornment,  though  the  price 
may  be  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  more,  I  would, 
from  experience  of  both  types,  and  from  a  public 
point  of  view,  recommend  its  purchase  as  the 
better  investment.  In  the  first  place,  consider- 
able value  should  be  put  on  the  appreciation  of 
these  old  places  by  the  public,  who  find  in  them 
a  sense  of  rest  and  retirement  which,  after  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  busy  streets,  is  most  enjoy- 
able ;  while  in  the  many  natural  features  charac- 
teristic of  old  country  houses  there  is  a  per- 
petual source  of  charm  and  pleasure  which  can- 
not be  found  in  newly-made  places,  no  matter 
how  skilfully  planned  or  planted  they  may  be. 
Then  it  also  possesses  the  further  advantage  of 
being  made  quickly  available  for  public  use,  re- 
quiring, in  most  cases,  only  the  widening  of  the 
footpaths.  The  public  have  thus  the  immediate 
use  of  their  property,  while  the  authorities  have 
time  to  study  the  position  before  making  those 
alterations  which  probably  will  be  necessary  to 
make  the  place  suitable  for  its  purpose.  In 
adapting  such  a  situation  for  public  use  I  have 
found  that  the  costs  are  infinitesimal  in  compari- 
son with  the  formation  of  a  new  park  on  what 
was  purely  agricultural  land — a  point  which,  in 
the  end,  will  prove  the  value  of  the  investment. 

Work  of  adaptation. — In  adapting  a  property 
of  this  description  for  a  public  park,  every  en- 
deavour should  be  made  to  retain  its  particular 
characteristics.  Some  parts  may  require  drastic 
alteration,  but  every  feature  ought  to  be  most 
carefully  studied  before  making  any  serious 
change.  The  disposal  of  the  mansion  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  difficult  problem.  Some  designs 
lend  themselves  readily  for  adaptation,  and  no 
serious  expense  will  be  involved  in  converting 
such  a  house  into  a  local  museum,  reading-room, 
restaurant,  or  similar  institution,  such  as  maybe 
required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public  or  the 
department ;  while  the  stables  and  usual  out- 
buildings can  be  utilised  for  park  work  gener- 
ally, as  well  as  providing  shelters  and  waiting- 
room  accommodation.  Another  feature  which 
ought  to  be  retained  is  the  garden.  This  particu- 
lar adjunct  of  a  residential  property  always 
proves  one  of  much  interest  to  the  public. 
Though  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  has  to  be 
discontinued,  if  the  quarters  are  used  as  a  nur- 
sery for  trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  a  reserve  for 
the  flower  garden  proper,  the  educative  value 
which  a  park  ought  to  possess  win  be  very 
materially  increased. 
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PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Ksq. 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

Seedlings. — Plants  raised  from  seeds  sown  last 
month  must  not  be  kept  in  a  close  atmosphere, 
and  as  soon  as  the}  are  fit  to  handle  they  should 
be  pricked  out  singly  and  be  afterwards  placed 
in  a  position  close  to  the  glass.  Cold  draughts 
must  not  be  permitted  to  reach  them,  and  they 
need  shading  from  bright  sunshine.  Watering 
must  be  carefully  done  at  this  stage. 

Primula  slellata. — Plants  of  the  "  star " 
Primula,  potted  into  8-inch  pots  and  grown  for 
a  second  year,  form  splendid  specimens  when 
in  flower  for  decorative  purposes.  These  old 
plants  are  late  in  coming  into  bloom,  which 
is  an  advantage,  for  they  prolong  the  season 
after  the  one-year-old  plants  have  passed  out 
of  flower.  Some  time  before  they  are  repotted 
a  portion  of  the  bottom  leaves  and  all  the 
flower  stalks  should  be  cut  off,  and  a  mixture 
of  leaf-soil  and  sand  be  pressed  firmly  around 
the  collar  of  the  plant,  when  in  a  short  time 
fresh  roots  will  protrude  from  the  neck  of  the 
plant ;  during  repotting  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  damage  these  fine  roots.  After  potting  them 
place  the  plants  in  a  house  having  an  inter- 
mediate temperature,  and  shade  them  fiom 
bright  sunshine.  Apply  water  sparingly  for 
some  time  after  potting.  Other  varieties  that 
are  desired  for  another  year  may  be  propagated 
by  layering.  The  shoots  should  be  prepared  as 
in  the  case  of  Carnations  by  making  a  slight 
incision  half  through  the  stem  and  then  press- 
ing the  shoot  firmly  into  leaf-mould  and  sand 
piled  well  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  A  suitable 
position  for  the  plants  at  this  stage  is  a  shelf  in 
the  full  exposure  to  the  sun  in  a  vinery.  Primula 
shoots  may  be  rooted  freely  in  this  manner,  but 
it  is  essential  that  the  compost  should  always 
be  slightly  damp,  although  not  wet.  In  about 
six  weeks  these  layers  will  be  ready  for  separat- 
ing from  the  parents,  when  they  must  be  potted 
into  small  pots  and  be  given  a  similar  treatment 
to  that  afforded  to  seedling  Primulas. 

Caladiums. — Plants  that  are  starting  into 
growth  should  have  the  old  soil  shaken  from 
their  roots  and  be  repotted  singly  into  small 
pots.  Very  little  water  will  be  required  until  the 
plants  commence  to  grow  freely,  but  they  should 
be  syringed  twice  a  day.  Shading  will  be  neces- 
sary only  when  very  bright  sunshine  prevails, 
for  plenty  of  light  causes  the  colours  to  de- 
velop. As  soon  as  the  small  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots  they  should  be  re-potted  into 
larger  receptacles.  Provide  plenty  of  drainage 
material,  and  as  a  compost  use  a  mixture 
of  loam,  leaf-soil,  peat,  and  sand  in  equal 
portions.  No  manure  should  be  used  in 
the  potting  medium,  for  it  is  much  better  to 
feed  with  liquid  manure  after  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots.  Place  the  plants  in  a  light  position 
in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70u, 
and  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in  bottom  heat  it 
will  be  an  advantage.  When  fully  grown  they 
may  be  removed  for  a  time  to  a  warm  green- 
house, but  the  temperature  should  never  be 
allowed  to  fall  below  55°.  As  soon  as  the 
foliage  begins  to  fade  water  must  be  with- 
held from  the  roots  and  the  plants  be  re- 
moved to  a  dry  and  warm  house.  They  are  best 
wintered  in  a  dry  place  in  the  plant  stove. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fvfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Pruning. — Flowering  and  other  shrubs  that 
are  cultivated  for  winter  effect  may  be  pruned 
during  the  present  month.  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  to  leave  the  more  tender  species,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Golden  Elder,  until  the 
last.  In  cutting  back  the  shoots  leave  about 
3  inches  of  last  season's  wood.  The  result 
of  this  annual  cutting  back  is  to  obtain 
stronger  growth  and  finer  colour  in  the  foliage 
and  wood.  Many  of  the  Spiraeas  may  hi 
cut  back  every  year  with  advantage  ;  so  may 
Hydrangea  paniculata,  Euonymus  europaeus, 
Tamarix  japonica,  Cornus  sanguinea,  l'runus 
Pissardii,  and  numerous  Willows,  &c.  Such 
flowering  shrubs  as  the  Almond,  Crataegus, 
Prunus,  &c,  may  be  pruned  much  upon 
the  same  principle  as  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
and  Peaches.  Owing  to  the  natural  habit  of 
many  of  the  best  shrubs  being  what  is  desired. 


they  should  be  pruned  very  lightly  or  not  at  all. 
Such  are  Berberis  stenophylla,  B.  vulgaris 
purpurea,  B.  dulcis,  B.  Darwinii,  B.  japonica, 
and  B.  Thumbergii.  Evergreen  shrubs  such 
as  Aucubas,  Box,  Privet,  Laurel,  Berberis  Aqui- 
folium,  Yew,  &c,  should  be  examined  every 
season  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  as  near 
as  possible  to  their  natural  character,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  encroaching  upon  the  space 
needed  by  weaker  growing  plants.  If  the 
shrubs  are  given  proper  attention  they  will  be 
the  better  fitted  to  withstand  severe  weather  or 
heavy  falls  of  snow.  On  the  morning  of  March 
3  there  was  a  fall  of  3  inches  here,  and  on 
March  4,  5  inches  ;  on  March  5  there  was  12° 
of  frost.  The  snow  pressed  heavily  upon  tender 
subjects  until  relieved  by  shaking.  Many  large 
boughs  of  Elms  fell  to  the  ground  from  the 
weight  of  snow. 

Flowering  shrubs  not  yet  to  be  pruned. — Such 
species  as  Weigela,  Honeysuckle,  Ribes,  Hyperi- 
cum, Fhiladelphus,  and  Kerria,  are  best  pruned 
after  they  have  flowered,  but  the  pruning  should 
consist  in  simply  removing,  if  necessary,  some 
of  the  older  wood.  A  variety  of  Kerria  known 
as  variegata  is  distinct,  having  a  slender  habit 
and  green,  yellow,  and  white  variegation.  It 
may  be  grown  under  partial  shade,  and  the 
variegation  will  be  preserved. 

The  perennial  Phlox.— As  soon  as  the  plants 
commence  to  grow,  a  good  mulching  of  well- 
rotted  manure  should  be  applied  over  the  roots. 
This  is  the  best  time  to  propagate  the  plants. 
Each  clump  will  produce  so  many  shoots  from 
the  base  that  they  will  benefit  by  being  con- 
siderably thinned.  When  these  shoots  are  from 
2  to  3  inches  long  they  may  be  employed  as 
cuttings.  Each  cutting  should  be  potted  into  a 
thumb  pot,  which  should  be  plunged  in  a 
gentle  heat.  When  they  have  made  roots  repot 
them  into  5-inch  pots,  and  each  plant  will  pro- 
duce a  handsome  spike  of  flowers  at  about 
August  if  grown  in  a  position  out  of  doors  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   H.   G.  Alexander,  Orchid   Grower   to    Major  G.    L. 
Holford,  C.V.O.,  CLE.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

I\Iiltonias. — The  species  M.  vexillaria  and  its 
varieties  thrive  best  in  a  cool  intermediate 
house.  At  the  present  time  the  flower-spikes 
are  visible  in  the  partially-developed  growths, 
and  the  latter  are  pushing  forth  new  roots  freely. 
The  plants,  therefore,  will  need  more  moisture 
both  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere  than 
hitherto,  and  the  foliage  should  be  freely- 
syringed  daily  with  tepid  soft  water  whenever 
the  weather  is  bright.  This  treatment  will  bene, 
fit  the  plants  and  help  to  prevent  the  multipli- 
cation of  thrips,  a  troublesome  pest,  especially 
the  small  yellow  kind,  which  is  very  partial  to 
Miltonis.  Before  the  flowers  commence  to  ex- 
pand, mild  fumigations  of  the  house  at  about 
every  ten  days  with  some  safe  vaporising  com- 
pound will  be  useful.  If  thrips  were  not  kept 
under  they  would  attack  the  foliage  and  flower- 
buds  in  their  tender  stage,  causing  disfigure- 
ment. Some  experts  advocate  the  repotting  of 
M.  vexillaria  at  about  the  present  stage,  but  I 
prefer  to  leave  them  until  after  the  flowering 
season. 

.1/.  Roezlii  and  M.  Bleuana. — The  culture  of 
these  plants  should  be  very  similar  to  that 
afforded  M.  vexillaria,  except  that  M.  Roezlii 
requires  more  heat,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
placed  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  warmest  house. 
M.  Bleuana  is  a  hybrid  from  M.  vexillaria  and 
M.  Roezlii  and  should  be  grown  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature.  Repotting  is  best  done 
when  the  new  growths  are  a  few  inches  high, 
and  thev  are  making  r.ew  roots.  Avoid  over- 
potting,  as  the  plants  give  better  results  when 
the  roots  are  confined. 

M.  spectabilis  and  its  varieties,  M.  Regnelii, 
M.  Candida,  M.  Clowesii,  and  others  that  flower 
late  in  summer  and  autumn,  all  require  a  warm 
atmosphere.  These  can  usually  be  accom- 
modated in  the  Cattleya  house,  selecting 
the  shadiest  part  for  them.  The  plants  are  now 
making  their  growth,  and  when  the  new 
growths  are  about  to  make  a  fresh  batch 
of  roots,  new  rooting  material  may  be 
afforded  to  any  of  the  plants  that  require  it. 
Plants  of  this  section  having  creeping  rhizomes 


require  considerable  space-  to  permit  of  exten- 
sion, and  the  rhizomes  should  be  kept  pegged 
down  to  the  material  as  fast  as  they  extend. 
Pans  are  the  best  receptacles  for  these  plants, 
and  as  copious  supplies  of  water  are  necessary 
during  their  season  of  growth,  perfect  drainage 
should  be  afforded  and  only  a  thin  layer  of  com- 
post employed.  The  compost  may  consist  of 
Polypodium  fibre,  Osmunda  fibre,  and  clean 
fresh  sphagnum-moss  in  equal  parts.  Mix  these 
materials  well  together  and  press  the  compost 
firm  about  the  roots. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora. — This  highly-coloured 
little  epiphyte  thrives  best  in  shallow  pans  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  rafters,  and  succeeds  well 
with  quite  cool  treatment.  A  light  position 
should  be  afforded,  but  the  plants  should  never 
be  exposed  to  bright  sunshine.  If  repotting  is 
necessary,  it  is  best  done  immediately  after  the 
flowering,  as  new  roots  are  then  being  made  by 
the  partially-developed  growths.  These  plants 
grow  freely  in  a  compost  similar  to  that  pre- 
viously advised  for  Cattleyas,  putting  plenty  of 
drainage  beneath  it  and  fixing  the  roots  firmly 
in  the  material.  Afford  a  liberal  supply  of  water 
to  the  roots  during  their  growing  season. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  F.  Jordan,    Gardener  to  The    Dowager    Lady 
Nunburnholme,  Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Bush  fruits. — If  the  Gooseberry  bushes  have 
been  left  unpruned  owing  to  the  fear  of  damage 
by  birds,  the  work  cannot  be  longer  deferred, 
but  must  be  pushed  to  completion  as  soon  as 
possible.  Some  cultivators  deliberate  as  to 
whether  they  should  prune  before  the  sap  is  in 
motion  and  the  buds  swelling.  If  the  work  is 
postponed  to  that  stage  greater  care  has  then  to 
be  taken  or  many  of  the  buds  will  be  broken 
away  from  the  shoots.  There  are  many  methods 
of  pruning  the  Gooseberry,  but  the  primary  point 
to  bear  in  mind  is  the  need  there  is  for  so 
shaping  the  bushes  that  light  and  air  may  easily 
circulate  through  them,  as  these  conditions  are 
most  conducive  to  fertility.  Commence  pruning 
by  removing  the  shoots  from  the  centre  of  the 
bushes,  shortening  the  leading  shoots  but  little, 
excepting  those  which  are  likely  to  hang  too 
near  to  the  ground.  When  the  centre  is  made 
sufficiently  open,  examine  the  bushes  all  round, 
and  remove  any  shoots  that  cross  with  each 
other,  or  any  that  are  too  thickly  placed,  re- 
moving the  tops  of  shoots  here  and  there  to 
secure  a  uniform  bush.  Dessert  varieties  re- 
quire rather  more  severe  thinning  in  order  to 
obtain  fruits  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  plant,  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
do  the  work  when  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition. 
In  choosing  a  site  and  varieties,  have  regard  to 
providing  for  succession  of  crops,  so  that  a  regular 
supply  of  fruit  may  be  ensured  as  long  as  Goose- 
berries last.  Method  should  be  observed  in  the 
planting,  keeping  each  variety  together,  in  order 
that  greater  convenience  will  follow  when  net- 
ting and  gathering  of  the  fruit  becomes  neces- 
sary. Early  autumn  is  doubtless  the  best  time 
to  plant,  but  for  various  reasons  it  is  often 
necessary  to  postpone  the  work  until  spring. 

Currants. — These  are  most  accommodating  as 
to  soil  and  situation,  and  even  when  Goose- 
berries are  cut  by  late  spring  frosts  the  Red 
Currant  in  particular  is  almost  certain  to  bear 
a  good  crop.  Early  and  late  varieties  should  be 
planted  in  a  similar  manner  as  recommended 
for  Gooseberries,  to  furnish  an  early  and  late 
supply  for  kitchen  purposes.  A  few  bushes  of 
the  white-fruiting  variety  should  be  planted,  a: 
these  are  appreciated  when  thoroughly  ripe  for 
dessert ;  when  planted  as  double  or  treble  cor- 
dons against  north  or  west  walls,  and  protected 
from  wet  and  birds,  they  will  keep  in  good  con- 
dition until  November.  In  pruning,  shorten  the 
shoots  back  to  about  two  buds,  and  the  leading 
shoots  to  6  or  8  inches. 

Black  Currants  have  not  been  so  reliable  in 
recent  years  owing  to  the  injury  caused  by 
Currant  bud  mite.  No  variety  seems  immune 
from  this  pest  [Boskoop's  Giant  is  sometimes 
recommended  as  being  less  liable  to  attack. — 
ED.],  which  makes  clean  stock  more  difficult  to 
procure.  The  simple  operation  of  pruning  con- 
sists in  the  annual  thinning  of  the  old  shoots  to 
let  in  light,  and  others  which  cross,  allowing  the 
young  growths  to  develop. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 4',   Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

W.C. 
Letters  for  Publication,  as    well   as   specimens   of  plants 
for   naming,    should   be   addressed    to    the    EDITOR, 
41,   Wellington  .Street,   Cnvent  Garden,    London. 

•  Communications  should  be  written  on  onij  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  wfek  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

^Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.—  The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  Arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  /lowers,  treesx  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

■Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  §jy  sending  to 
the  EdUot  early  intelligence  of  local  Events  Uhcly  to  be  of 
interest  to  oui  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY,   MARCH  17— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.    British  Card.  Assoc.  Ex. 
Council  meet. 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  19— Linnean  Soc.  meet. 
•SATURDAY,  MARCH  21-German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 


Average    Mean    Temperaturk    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Y'ears 
at  Greenwich— 41-9". 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  II  cdnesday,  March  11  (6  p.m.):  Max.  48"; 
Min.  40". 
Gardeners1  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London — Thursday,  March  12 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  29'9  ;  Temp.  42r  ;  II  cathcr— 
l-'air. 
Provinces.—  Wednesday,  March  11  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  48° 
Cornwall;  Min.  41°  England  N.E. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Bulbs,  <Sx.,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

MONDAY  and  FRIDAY- 

Herbaceous  and  Border  Plants,  Lilies,  and  Hardy  Bulbs, 
at  12;  Roses  at  1.30,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Perennials  and  Border  Plants,  Hardy  Bulbs,  &c,  at 
11.30;  Roses  and  Fruit  Trees  at  1.30;  Azaleas,  Palms, 
&c,  at  5;  760  cases  Japanese  Liliums,  received  direct, 
and  1,000  Miscellaneous  Plants,  Bulbs,  &c.,at  1.30,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

FRIDAY- 

Vanda  Ccerulea,  Burmese  Dendrobes,  Established 
Orchids,  &c,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  12.45. 


The      farmer      who      cultivates 

Clover      arable     land     is    only     too   well 

Sickness,    acquainted     with     "  Clover-sick 

land,"  for  although  red  Clover  is 
perhaps  the  most  remunerative  crop  that  can 
be  produced  both  for  its  return  as  hay  and  for 
the  improvement  it  effects  in  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  yet  on  few  soils  can  it  be  grown  with 
success  more  frequently  than  once  in  four, 
five,  or  even  seven  or  eight  years.  If  Clover 
be  sown  at  shorter  intervals  it  grows  freely 
enough  until  winter,  when,  as  a  rule,  il  is 
killed  off  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  worthless 
as  a  crop.  The  severity  of  the  winter  seems 
to  have  little  to  do  with  the  amount  of 
damage,  nor  has  the  richness  of  the  soil  or 
the  cultivation  it  has  received  any  marked 
■effect  upon  the  result.  At  Rothamsted  at- 
tempts have  been  made  since  1N49  to  grow 
•Clover  and  other  leguminous  plants  year  after 
year  on  the  same  land,  but  the  extent  of  the 
failure  may  be  seen  from  the  following  ' 
figures  for  one  of  the  plots  where  a  com- 
plete manure,  including  phosphates,  potash 
and  nitrate  of  soda  was  used  In  1849,  the 
first  year,  about  4A  tons  of  Clover  hay  per  acre 
were  obtained  ;  a  crop  of  Wheat  was  then 
taken  and  the  Clover  re-sown;  in  1S51  the 
yield  of  hay  was  only  about  one  ton,  rising  to 
rather  more  than  two  tons  in  1852,  and  fol- 
lowed by  complete   failure  in    1S54.     During 


the  next  20  years  a  crop  of  Clover  was  onlv 
obtained  on  four  occasions,  and  each  time 
between  one  and  two  tons  only  of  hay  were 
obtained  ;  on  five  other  occasions  Clover  was 
sown  and  failed  completely ;  nor  has  any 
measurable  crop  been  obtained  since  that 
time,  though  every  other  year  an  attempt  is 
made  to  grow  Clover,  a  bare  fallow  being 
taken  as  a  preparation.  The  nature  of  the 
manures  applied  to  the  various  plots  made  no 
essential  difference  to  the  results;  where  1  arge 
quantities  of  potash  were  used  the  Clover  was 
always  better,  but  as  far  as  could  be  seen  no 
kind  of  manure  would  enable  the  land  to 
carry  Clover  continuously.  The  only  success 
attained  in  this  direction  at  Rothamsted  has 
been  on  a  little  plot,  now  on  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  house  but  originally  a  piece  of  a  rich 
border  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where  Clover 
has  been  grown  with  only  one  or  two  failures 
every  year  since  1854.  The  crop  is  now  very 
weak  and  has  to  be  frequently  re-sown,  but 
as  lately  as  1905  two  cuts  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  23,000  lbs.  of  green  stuff  per  acre,  equiva- 
lent to  more  than  2I  tons  of  Clover  hay  per 
acre. 

The  destruction  of  the  Clover  plant  in  the 
winter  was  formerly  attributed  to  an  eel- 
worm  (Tylenchus  devastatrix)  in  the  soil, 
but  whether  this  is  ever  a  contributory  cause 
or  not,  in  most  cases  the  plant  is  found  to  be 
attacked  by  the  fungus  Sclerotinia  tri- 
foliorum,  which  invades  the  crown  and  cen- 
tral stem  of  the  plant  and  leaves  behind  in 
the  degraded  tissues  the  characteristic  little 
black  sclerotia,  which  form  a  resting  stage 
of  the  fungus.  So  far,  then,  the  case  seems 
simple  enough  ;  in  the  Sclerotinia  we  have  a 
fungus  destructive  of  Clover  and  one  which 
leaves  the  land  infected  with  its  resting 
spores,  so  that  the  land  must  be  cropped 
without  Clover  for  several  years  until  the 
fungus  has  disappeared  from  the  soil. 

There  are  several  reasons,  however,  for  re- 
garding this  theory  of  Clover  sickness  as  in- 
complete ;  admitting  the  fact  that  Sclerotinia 
effects  the  destruction  of  the  Clover,  it  does 
not  explain  why  Clover  growing  on  land  that 
has  recently  carried  a  healthy  crop  should 
thereby  become  more  susceptible  of  infection. 
Air-borne  s|x>res  are  certain  to  drift  on  to  the 
normal  crop  on  healthy  land,  yet  as  far  as  has 
been  observed  infection  does  not  take  place, 
and  when  the  Clover  field  is  ploughed  up  in 
the  autumn  no  sclerotia  are  left  in  the  soil. 
In  the  ordinary  course  it  is  a  healthy  and  not 
a  diseased  crop  residue  which  is  ploughed 
under,  and  though  Sclerotinia  will  grow  in 
the  laboratory  on  dead  Clover  stems  it  has  not 
been  shown  that  the  residue  of  dead  Clover 
plants  left  in  the  soil  become  infected  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  following  the  growth 
of  the  Clover  crop  so  as  to  leave  the  ground 
full  of  sclerotia.  Thus  evidence  is  lacking  for 
two  points  essential  to  the  ordinary  theory  of 
Clover  sickness  :  that  a  health)  Clover  crop 
leaves  behind  sclerotia  in  the  soil  and  that  the 
origin  of  the  infection  which  destroys  tin- 
crop  on  Clover-sick  land  is  sclerotia  in  the 
soil  and  not  air-borne  spores. 

If  mere  infection  is  really  the  cause,  win 
should  Clover  have  remained  healthy  so 
much  longer  on  the  garden  stil  at  Rotham- 
sted than  on  the  arable  land?  Sclerotia  in 
scores  have  been  picked  out  of  the  soil  of  this 
plot  at  one  time,  and  can  be  found  there 
abundantly    enough    to-day,    yet    the    Clover 


manages  to  survive— weakly,  indeed,  but  on 
the  similar  plots  on  the  arable  land  it  never 
survives  the  winter  at  all. 

Again,  Clover  that  is  growing  mixed  with 
grasses  continues  indefinitely  on  the  same 
soil  without  showing  signs  of  infection.  At 
Rothamsted,  for  example,  on  the  permanent 
grass  plots  that  are  manured  exclusively  with 
mineral  salts  without  nitrogen,  more  than 
half  the  vegetation  is  made  up  of  leguminous 
plants,  Lathyrus  pratensis,  and  White  and 
Red  Clover  being  the  chief  species.  Under 
these  conditions  no  Clover  sickness  is  appar- 
ent; similarly  on  the  narrow  strips  of  grass 
dividing  the  arable  plots  which  refuse  to 
grow  Clover,  both  White  and  Red  Clover 
plants  are  abundant  and  show  no  signs  of 
dying  out.  As  they  must  be  exposed  to  con- 
tact with  the  spores  of  the  disease  we  can  only 
conclude  that  Clover  plants  living  in  grass 
land  do  not  become  predisposed  to  Sclerotinia 
infection. 

Another  fact  of  importance  is  that  the 
crop  on  Clover-sick  land  sometimes  escapes 
infection  and  destruction  during  the  winter, 
when,  however,  it  only  continues  to  grow  in 
a  weakly  fashion  and  yields  badly.  A  good 
example  of  this  was  seen  at  Rothamsted, 
when  parts  of  the  plots  on  which  attempts 
had  been  made  to  grow  various  leguminous 
crops  for  many  \  ears  were  ploughed  up,  and 
after  five  crops  of  Wheat  were  sown  with 
Clover,  Vetches  and  Lucerne  in  breadths 
extending  across  the  old  plots.  Where  the 
new  Clover  plot  crossed  the  old  ones  the 
growth  was  weaker  than  elsewhere,  although 
no  disease  was  seen  ;  similarly  the  Vetches 
were  weaker  where  they  came  on  the  old 
Vetch  plots,  and  the  Lucerne  showed  the 
same  weakness  without  diseas^  where 
Lucerne  had  been  growing  previously.  These 
facts  would  suggest  that  Clover  sickness  is 
only  a  special  case  of  a  more  general  phe- 
nomenon— the  way  the  growth  of  any  crop 
more  or  less  unfits  the  land  to  carry  the 
same  crop  again  in  the  following  season. 

At  Rothamsted  Wheat  has  been  grown  for 
64  years  in  succession  upon  the  same  land 
without  much  falling  off  in  yield  where  a 
complete  manure  has  been  supplied;  simi- 
larly Barley  has  been  grown  for  55  years  and 
Mangolds  for  32  years  on  the  same  land.  But 
a  decline  in  yield  of  the  Barley,  at  any  rate, 
can  be  traced,  even  if  this  is  doubtful  in  regard 
to  the  Wheat,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Lawts  and  Gilbert  failed  to  induce 
Swede  Turnips  to  grow  for  many  years  on 
the  same  land.  Other  crops  other  than  those 
1  I  leguminous  plants  are  reputed  to  render 
the  land  quickly  "  sick,"  e.g.,  Flax  and 
Strawberries;  on  the  contrary  every  practical 
cultivator  knows  with  what  vigour  a  crop 
starts  on  land  that  has  not  produced  a  simi- 
lar one  before,  just  as  the  value  attached  by 
a  gardener  to  "  maiden  loam  "  is  not  solely 
a  question  of  the  plant  food  it  contains.  There 
i-  thus  some  reason  to  suppose  that  in  con- 
sidering the  benefit  derived  from  a  rotation  of 
'  rops  some  unexplained  factor  exists,  in  that 
any  crop  does  in  some  way  injure  the  soil  for 
1  hi'  growth  of  the  same  crop  in  the  following 
season,  certain  crops  being  much  more  potent 
ia  this  way  than  others. 

According  to  this  view,  when  Clover  is 
sown  on  land  that  has  carried  Clover  not  long 
before  it  becomes  so  weakened  that  it  falls  a 
ready  prey  to  any  spores  of  Sclerotinia  which 
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may  reach  it,  although  it  can  resist  the  attack 
of  these  spores  when  it  is  growing  on  healthy 
land. 

How  the  plant  can  injure  the  soil  for  its 
own  renewed  growth  is  still  a  matter  of 
speculation  ;  Dr.  Whitney  and  his  colleagues 
of  the  Division  of  Soils  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  consider  that  the  plant 
actually  excretes  substances  toxic  to  itself, 
thus  reviving  one  of  Ihe  oldest  theories  re- 
garding the  rotation  of  crops,  but  their  con- 
clusions have  not  as  yet  found  any  general 
acceptance.  Two  French  observers,  Pouget 
and  Chouchak,  consider  that  the  bacteria  in 
the  nodules  of  leguminous  plants  excrete 
compounds  injurious  to  fresh  plants,  and 
bring  forward  an  experiment  to  show  that  if 
Lucerne  be  watered  with  an  extract  from  soil 
in  which  Lucerne  had  long  been  growing  its 
yield  is  depressed.  But  in  their  experiments 
only  four  pots  seem  to  figure  and  the  yields 
are  so  small  that  it  is  very  unsafe  to  draw  any 
conclusions  from  them  ;  in  consequence  their 
theory  must  be  regarded  as  still  entirely  a 
matter  of  speculation.  Other  possible  hypo- 
theses may  be  advanced,  such  as  the  sup- 
position that  the  bacteria  in  the  nodules  of 
the  leguminous  plants  may  bv  continued 
growth  in  the  plant  pass  into  a  quasi- 
pathological  condition  and  act  as  parasites  (il 
is  an  observed  fact  that  Clover  plants  on 
Clover-sick  land  form  noJu'.es  freely  and  are 
not  suffering  for  want  of  inoculation),  but 
pending  the  results  of  a  series  of  trials  that 
are  now  in  progress  it  would  be  idle  to  dis- 
cuss the  numerous  possibilities.  However,  to 
the  author,  it  seems  that  the  fungus  Sclero- 
tica trifoliorum  is  only  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  death  of  the  Clover  plant,  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  Clover-sic"  land  is  still  to 
seek. 


moist  stove  atmosphere  from  start  to  finish,  but 
they  were  shaded  from  hot  sunshine.  They  were 
watered  twice  weekly,  either  with  liquid  manure 
from  the  farmyard,  or  after  an  application 
of  Clay's  fertiliser,  and  occasionally  with 
soot  water.  All  the  flower-buds  that  ap- 
peared before  September  were  pinched  off, 
but  after  that  time  the  plants  were  allowed 
to  flower.  Many  of  the  sprays  were  1  foot 
to  1  foot  6  inches,  and  the  bloom  2  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  advantageous  to  remove  the 
plants  into  a  house  of  intermediate  temperature 
after  they  have  developed  a  considerable  number 
of  flowers,  as  this  ensures  a  longer  period  of 
blooming,  and  the  plants  are  rendered  more  ser- 
viceable for  house  decoration  ;  they  have  proved 
invaluable  here  for  this  purpose.  Begonia  Mrs. 
Heal  surpasses  Gloire  de  Lorraine  in  effective- 
ness. This  latter  Begonia  is  given  the  same 
treatment,  and  the  plants  have  measured  3  feet 
in  diameter  and  as  much  in  height."  It  may  be 
added  that  this  type  of  Begonia,  combining  as  it 
does  characteristics  of  the  tuberous-rooted  and 
fibrous-rooted   species,  needs  to  be  treated  very 


Our    Supplementary  Illustration. — One 

of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  sections 
into  which  winter-blooming  Begonias  may  now 
be  divided  is  the  type  which  Messrs.  James 
Vf.itch  &  Sons  have  raised  by  crossing  the 
tuberous-rooted  varieties  with  Begonia  socotrana. 
The  first  hybrid  was  distributed  in  1883  under 
the  name  of  John  Heal,  in  compliment  to  their 
skilful  plant-breeder,  whose  successful  work  is 
illustiated  in  these  Begonias  as  in  many  other 
plants.  Since  that  time  a  considerable  number 
of  varieties  have  been  first  exhibited  at  the  shows 
and  subsequently  distributed  in  gardens.  The 
variety  Mrs.  John  Heal  was  sent  out  in  1893. 
The  flowers  are  about  2  inches  wide,  the  petals 
equal  and  overlapping,  rich  rosy-red,  produced 
freely  on  plants  1  foot  high  (see  fig.  71).  In 
the  Supplementary  Illustration  is  shown  a  bat  :h 
of  plants  which  were  cultivated  at  Eshton  Hall, 
the  residence  of  Sir  M.  Wilson-,  Bart.,  and  they 
represent  such  successful  culture  we  have  plea- 
sure in  reproducing  the  following  information 
kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Leon  Squibbs,  the  gar- 
de ner  at  that  place.  "  The  cut  in  js  were  taken  in 
March,  and  inserted  in  a  compost  of  peat  moss 
in  the  stove.  As  soon  as  the)'  had  made  roots, 
each  plant  was  potted  singly  into  a  pot  3  inches 
in  diameter,  using  a  potting  compost  of  loam, 
leafmould,  peat,  and  sand  in  equal  proportions, 
all  the  materials  having  first  been  passed  through 
a  J-inch  sieve.  When  they  had  rooted  suffi- 
ciently, they  were  re-potted  into  pots  5  inches  in 
diameter,  the  compost  being  fibrous  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  some  dried 
cow  manure  and  a  little  sand.  They  were  finally 
potted  into  7  and  8-inch  pots,  a  similar  compost, 
with  a  little  soot  and  bone  meal  added,  being 
again   used.       The   plants   were  cu'tivated   in   a 


Fig.  70. — begonia  socotrana  hybrid. 

(Showing  growths  froni  axils  of  leaves,  and  formation  of 
tuber  at  base  of  stem.) 


carefully  as  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  past. 
At  fig.  70  is  reproduced  a  photograph  showing 
the  condition  of  a  plant  as  it  should  appear  at 
about  March  1.  At  that  time  the  plants  are 
busy  forming  tubers,  as  the  tuberous  species 
would  do,  and  also  producing  growths  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  which  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  fibrous-rooted  species.  They  should  be  kept 
in  a  warm,  freely-ventilated  house,  and  watered 
sparingly  about  once  each  week.  The  culture 
should  be  directed  to  getting  the  tuber  to  swell 
properly  and  to  mature  fully,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  leaves  healthy  and 
green  as  long  as  possible.  When  the  young 
growths  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  have  become 
long  enough,  they  may  be  removed  for  use  as 
cuttings  for  the  increase  of  stock.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  of  June,  the  plants  should 
be  cut  down  to  about  2  inches  from  the  base; 
and  they  may  then  be  cultivated  for  another 
season,  but  should  not  be  hastened  into  growth 
by  exciting  culture. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 

meeting  of  the  committees  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
March  17,  in  the  Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster.  A  lecture  on  "  Beautiful  Flower- 
ing Trees  and  Shrubs  "  will  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
G.  Gordon,  V.M.H. 

Friederich  Lucas.  —  On  February  9  the 
business  manager  of  the  German  Pomological 
Society,  Friederich  Lucas,  of  Reutlingen,  was 
presented  by  his  friends  with  a  honorary  gift. 
When  Herr  Lucas  resigned  his  office  on  April  1 
last  year,  after  a  service  of  20  years,  the  wish 
was  expressed  in  horticultural  circles  in  general 
to  do  honour  to  the  man  who  had  accomplished 
so  much,  both  by  his  literary  work  and  by  his 
long-continued  services  in  the  improvement  of 
fruit-growing  among  German-speaking  peoples. 
Donations  were  subsequently  received  from 
all  quarters  of  Germany,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, and  other  countries,  insomuch  that 
not  only  a  writing  table  and  chairv  were  pur- 
chased, but  a  sum  of  1,200  marks  remained  over, 
which  will  form  a  memorial  fund,  the 
"  Friederich  Lucas  Stiftung,"  the  interest  on 
this  sum  being  expended  in  premiums  to  deserv- 
ing students  of  the  Pomolog  cal  Institute  of 
Reutlingen,  as  Herr  Lucas  himself  may  decide. 

Botanical  Magazine. -The  March  number 
contains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the 
following  five  plants: — ■ 

Sinningia  Kegina,  tab.  8182. — This  fine 
purple-flowered  variegated-leaved  plant  is 
closely  related  to  S.  speciosa,  the  wild  ancestor 
of  the  cultivated  Gloxinias.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  its  habitat  than  that  it  was  brought 
from  Brazil  by  Mr.  de  Smet-Duvivier,  a  nur- 
seryman in  Ghent.  It  was  described  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  (Vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  87)  in  1904. 
The  stem  springs  from  a  stout  tuber,  and  the 
flowers  are  pendulous  from  short  peduncles, 
about  15  to  20  blossoms  being  expanded  at  the 
same  time.  The  cultural  requirements  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Gloxinia ;  the  plant  seeds 
freely,  and  cuttings  of  the  leaves  may  also  be 
used  for  its  propagation. 

CvrRiPEDiUM  debile,  tab.  8183. — This  is  a 
pretty  little  plant,  not  very  showy,  as  green  is 
the  prevalent  colour  of  the  flower  ;  the  petals 
and  sepals  have,  however,  a  brown  blotch  at 
the  base,  and  the  lip  mostly  white  streaked 
with  brown.  It  is  suggested  that  it  may  be 
sufficiently  hardy  to  be  grown  in  the  open,  but 
it  would  require  one  of  the  higher  ledges  of  the 
rockery  to  display  its  rather  modest  charms 
when  it  flowers  in  April.  (See  fig.  166  in  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  December  23,   1905.) 

Pyhus  Aria  var.  majesitca,  tab.  8184. — Many 
varieties  of  the  White  Beam  tree  are  known,  and 
the  subject  of  this  illustration  is  growing  in 
the  Kew  Arboretum,  where  it  flowers  and  fruits 
freely  almost  every  year.  The  origin  of  this, 
one  of  the  finest  varieties  of  the  species,  is 
unknown,  and  it  is  regarded  as  probable  that  it 
originated  in  cultivation. 

Berberis  acuminata,  tab.  8185. — Like  so 
many  of  the  Barberries,  this  species  hails  from 
the  East,  having  been  discovered  by  Delavay  in 
China  (Yunnan)  in  1882.  It  has  since  been 
found  by  Dr.  A.  Henry  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson 
in  the  mountains  of  Western  Hupeh,  where  it 
seems  to  occur  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  to  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  specimen  for  the  illus- 
tration was  supplied  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
&  Sons,  and  was  raised  from  seeds  collected  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  plants  flowering  last  May  at 
Coombe  Wood.  The  leaves  of  the  evergreen 
shrub  are  lanceolate  and  spinous-ferrate,  the 
yellow  flowers  are  borne  on  red  stalks  in  fas- 
cicles of,  usually,  five  to  nine,  and  are  followed 
by  black  berries  with  a  glaucous  bloom. 

Rosa  Willmotti.*,  tab.  8186. — This  beauti- 
ful simple  Rose  was  raised  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons  from  seed  collected  in  Western 
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China  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson.  It  forms  a  shrub 
5  to  10  feet  high,  and  is  nearly  glabrous,  with 
slender  red-brown  branches.  The  leaves  are 
crowded  and  each  bears  about  nine  leaflets.  The 
flowers  are  purple-rose,  about  1  to  1J  inch 
across. 

Cigars  from  London  Grown  Tobacco. — 
We  extract  the  following  remarks  from  our 
contemporary,  Tobacco :  "  Cigars  made  from 
Tobacco  actually  grown  in  London  appear  an 


will  be  shown.  For  the  first  time  a  representa- 
tive selection  of  commercial  seed  from  Cuba, 
America,  Germany,  and  other  Tobacco-growing 
countries  has  been  brought  to  maturity  on  Eng- 
lish soil.  Tobacco  growing  is  looming  large  just 
now  as  a  first-class  problem  for  Parliament. 
Ireland  has  wrested  her  charter  of  liberty  in 
this  respect  from  the  Government ;  Scotland  has 
already  put  forward  a  Bill  for  similar  emanci- 
pation. And  now,  after  all  this,  we  have  at  one 
sweep  the  Lon:'on-;rown  and  London-cured  lenf 


through,  wrapper,  '  bunch,'  and  filler.  In  order 
that  the  British  public  may  see  what  London 
can  do  in  the  way  of  Tobacco  growing,  it  has. 
been  arranged  to  make  a  special  exhibit  of 
these  cigars  at  the  Tobacco  Exhibition  as  part 
of  a  display  in  which  the  pick  of  United  States 
and  Colonial  leaf  will  also  be  included.  They 
will  be  labelled  Flor  de  London." 

Birds  and  Spangle-galls. — The  Kcw Bulletin 
(1908,  No.  2)  contains  an  interesting  note  show- 


Fig.  71. —  begonia  "mrs.  heal":    flowers  rosy-red. 


impossibility  and  an  absurdity  ;  but  in  reality 
they  are  neither.  A  portion  of  the  1906-7  London 
Tobacco  crop,  grown  experimentally  at  Regent's 
Park  for  the  last  International  Tobacco  Exhibi- 
tion, has  been  manufactured.  The  plants  were 
shown  at  the  last  Tobacco  Exhibition — at  the 
next,  which  takes  place  on  the  21st  inst.  at  th? 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  the  cigars  themselves 


and  the  cigar  manufactured  therefrom.  These 
cigars,  let  us  hasten  to  add,  are  smokable, 
though  a  certain  measure  of  patriotism  and 
London  pride  is  required  to  rise  to  the  level  of 
their  aroma  and  taste.  But  one  thing  they  are, 
and  that  is  honest.  They  may  be  described 
without  offence  under  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act  as  the  1806-7  London  crop,  and  as  English  all 


ing  that  certain  Jjirds  will  eat  the  common 
spangle-galls,  which  form  the  well-known  red 
plate-like  bodies  on  oak  leaves.  These  galls 
were  found  in  the  crop  of  a  grey-hen,  a  black- 
cock, and  a  pigeon.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  they  are  of  any  nutritive  value- 
to  the  birds,  or  whether  they  are  only  picked 
up  by  them  in  mistake  for  seeds. 
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Linnean  Society.  — A  meeting  will  be  held  on 
March  19,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  following  papers 
will  be  read: — The  Rev.  Canon  Norman, 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c,  "The  Podosomata  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Arctic  Oceans "  ;  Mr.  T.  F. 
Chipp,  "  A  Revision  of  the  Genus  Codonopsis"  ; 
Mr.  E.  Hindle,  on  the  "  Holothurians  from  the 
Red   Sea." 

Conditions  of  Employment  at  Kew. — We 

leara  with  satisfaction  that  one  of  the  new  regu- 
lations affecting  the  journeymen  gardeners  at 
Kew  has  been  rescinded.  The  old  practice  was 
that  men  who  had  completed  the  two  years' 
term  as  journeymen  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main until  they  had  obtained  situations  else- 
where, unless,  as  sometimes  happened,  they 
were  not  quite  up  to  the  mark.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement was  fair  to  the  men ;  it  encouraged 
effort,  and  it  was  advantageous  to  the  gardens. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture,  however,  recently 
decided  that  the  term  must  be  strictly  limited  to 
two  years,  with  the  result  that  something  like 
a  dozen  men  might  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  winter.  There  is  no  garden, 
either  public  or  private,  where  such  a  hard-and- 
fast  rule  is  enforced,  and  the  revision  of  the 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Board  cannot  fail 
to  meet  with  general  approval.  In  answer  to  a 
question  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  5  by  Mr.  Summeruell,  member  for  Sun- 
derland,  it  was  stated  that  "the  men  who  bad 
completed  their  two  years'  term  would  continue 
to  be  employed  until  they  had,  obtained  situa- 
tions elsewhere,  provided  that  they  continued 
to  give  satisfacion  and  that  they  used  their  best 
endeavours   to   find   other   situations." 

Presentation  in  a  Glasgow  Park. — Mr. 
Gavin  Prentice,  who  has  been  park  foreman 
in  Glasgow  Green  for  the  long  period  of  38 
years,  was  presented  on  the  7th  inst.  with  a 
purse  of  sovereigns  from  the  parks'  staff  and 
interested  friends  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment. The  presentation  was  made  on  behalf  of 
the  subscribers  by  Mr.  Wiiitton,  parks  superin- 
tendent, who,  in  doing  so,  briefly  recounted  what 
had  been  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
Green  during  Mr.  Prentice's  tenure  of  office, 
and  said  that  nearly  every  tree  and  shrub  now 
existing  there  had  been  planted  under  his  super- 
vision. Mr.  Whitton  then  introduced  Mr. 
Jeffrey,  who  has  been  for  nearly  11  years  out- 
side foreman  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Prentice. 

Death  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Castle.  — Mr.  E.  J. 
Castle,  a  well-known  horticulturist  and  writer, 
died  at  Lyminge,  Kent,  on  March  4,  at  the  early 
age  of  39  years.  For  some  time  deceased  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright  in  edit- 
ing The  Gardener,  but  removed  to  Lyminge 
owing  to  ill-health. 

American    Gooseberry  -  mildew. — At   the 

Downham  (Norfolk)  Police  Court  on  the  2nd 
inst.  a  fruit-grower  was  fined  £10  for  having 
on  February  14  failed  to  adopt  such  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  American 
Gooseberry-mildew  as  were  specified  in  a  notice 
served  on  him  under  Article  6  of  the  Order  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

Bulbs  failing  to  Bloom. — Complaints  have 
been  almost  universal  this  season  over  the  un- 
certainty of  many  bulbs,  especially  Hyacinths, 
to  produce  a  good  crop  of  flowers.  The  trouble 
has  been  felt  as  much  abroad  as  in  this  country, 
and  in  many  of  the  Continental  journals  we 
constantly  meet  with  similar  expressions  of  dis- 
appointment. Even  in  Holland  and. Belgium 
the  same  tale  is  told,  and  the  cause  doubtless 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  exceptionally  un- 
favourable summer  of  1907,  which  prevented  the 
proper  ripening  up  of  many  bulbs,  and  thus 
caused  a  number  of  inferior  ones  to  find  their 
way  into  the  markets. 


Are  Olives  Fruits?— According  to  a  para- 
graph in  our  contemporary  Le  Jardin,  the 
Italian  Government  some  two  years  ago,  under 
a  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  vegetables, 
refused  to  allow  a  consignment  of  Olives  from 
Greece  to  enter  the  country.  It  required  an 
action  at  law  to  decide  that  Olives  are  fruits, 
and  the  Italian  authorities  were  mulcted  in 
400,000  francs  damages,  as  well  as  in  costs,  for 
having  acted  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
merely  vegetables. 

Lilac  Trees.— Lilacs  are  so  well  known  for 
their  troublesome  habit  of  producing  suckers, 
that  the  notice  of  the  Rumpenheim  Lilacs  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Kew  Bulletin  is  of 
some  interest.  For  many  years  a  pair  of  Lilacs 
grew  in  the  gardens  at  Cambridge  Cottage  (the 
residence  at  Kew  of  the  two  last  Dukes  of 
Cambridge),  which  formed  clean  trunks  and 
produced  no  suckers.  The  larger  trunk  was 
4  feet  2  inches  high  and  2  feet  in  girth.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  plants,  which  were  brought 
from  Rumpenheim-on-the-Main,  near  Frank- 
fort, were  originally  raised  from  seed  and  not 
from  cuttings,   as   is   more  commonly  the  case, 


size  and  a  leafy  development  beneath  each  whorl 
of  blooms. 

Of  white  varieties,  King  Edward  was  one  of 
the  finest,  but  Elaine,  a  Fern-leaved  variety  with 
dark  leaf  stalks,  is  also  a  good  one.  Holborn 
Queen  is  pure  white,  with  pale  green  foliage, 
and  Princess  May,  a  very  fine  blush-coloured 
flower,  borne  on  bold  trusses.  Holborn  Blue 
showed  great  improvement  on  the  original  type, 
and  varieties  of  paler  shades  of  blue  and  mauve 
were  also  observed.  The  variety  Holborn  Coral 
may  be  specially  referred  to  as  being  of  remark- 
able substance  and  a  most  pleasing  shade  of  ccral 
pink.  The  deep  red  varieties  showed  great  ad- 
vance on  the  original  Chiswick  Red,  which  has 
proved  of  so  much  value  to  breeders  of  Primulas. 

The  semi-double  varieties  are  now  procurable 
in  most  of  the  shades  of  colours  found  in  the 
single  flowers.  Snowflake  was  the  best  white 
variety,  being  of  good  habit,  with  several  whorls 
of  flowers  above  each  other.  Prince  of  Wales  is 
a  lovely  shade  of  pink,  and  the  red  and  scarlet 
varieties  were  very  bright. 

In  some  of  the  houses  the  results  of  careful 
fertilisation  with  the  brush  were  apparent,  there 
being  every  indication  of  a  good  crop  of  seed. 


Fig.  72. — view  in  the  primula  house  at  messrs.  j.  carter  and  co.'s  nursery. 


and  that  the  lack  of  suckers  may  possibly  be 
attributed  to  this  circumstance.  Since  the 
death  of  the  late  Duke  in  1904  the  trees  have 
been  moved,  one  of  them  to  Windsor,  the  other 
to  the  lawn  in  front  of  Kew  Palace. 


NURSERY     NOTES. 


MESSRS.  JAS  CARTER  &  CO., 
FOREST  HILL. 
At  the  present  time  Chinese  Primulas  are 
the  chief  feature  in  the  nursery  at  Forest  Hill, 
several  large  houses  being  filled  with  plants  in 
full  flower.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  grown  very 
strongly,  but  this  may  be  an  advantage,  seeing 
that  they  are  cultivated  expressly  for  the  produc- 
tion of  seed.  We  noticed  in  one  house  a  selection 
of  a  few  plants  of  each  colour  specially  set  aside 
for  cross-fertilising,  and  for  producing  seed  for 
cultivation  by  the  firm  itself.  But  in  the  larger 
batches  also,  all  the  flowers  were  remarkably 
true  to  colour,  and  the  plants  possessed  an 
equally  good  habit.  Several  distinct  types  were 
noted.     One  termed  Bouquet  had  flowers  of  large 


A  separate  brush  is  kept  for  each  variety,  and 
this  effectually  prevents  any  undesirable  crosses 
being  made. 

The  stellata  varieties  are  kept  by  themselves, 
and  in  these  the  colours  were  very  decided,  seve- 
ral having  a  dark  zone  around  the  eye  being 
very  pretty.  One  variety  of  a  bluish-mauve 
shade  was  distinct,  and  the  bright  crimson  and 
vermilion  shades  were  worthy  of  special  note. 
A  batch  of  plants  with  pure  white  flowers  pre- 
sented a  mass  of  blossoms. 

Cinerarias  are  also  extensively  grown  for  seed 
purposes.  In  one  large  house,  which  was  filled 
with  plants  of  the  best  florist's  type,  a  few  of 
the  first  flowers  were  opening,  and  a  little  later 
they  will  make  a  fine  show.  In  another  house 
the  stellata  type  was  well  represented.  The 
Cactus-flowered  varieties  were  further  advanced 
than  the  ordinary  type,  and  showed  that  the 
plants  will  come  very  true  from  seed. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  receive  careful  atten- 
tion, and  a  large  batch  of  plants  was  well  ad- 
vanced in  growth.  Gloxinias,  tuberous  Begonias, 
Petunias,  &c,  were  being  prepared  to  fill  the 
houses  after  the  present  occupants  have  yielded 
their  seed  harvest.     A. 
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THE  FRANCO-BRITISH 
EXHIBITION. 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary  of  the  Franco- 
British  Exhibition,  which  will  be  held  at 
Shepherd's  Bush,  we  are  enabled  to  publish 
an  illustration  (fig.  73)  of  the  exterior  of  the 
"  Garden  Club."  The  building  has  a  frontage 
of  300  feet,  and  a  depth  of  over  130  feet.  The 
club  will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  committee, 
presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  in- 
cluding, among  others,  Viscount  Selby,  Lord 
Alverstone,  Lord  Blyth,  Lord  Desborough,  and 
Lord  Strathcona.  Further  particulars  of  the 
accommodation  provided  by  the  building  and 
the  conditions  of  Club  membership  were  printed 
in  our  issue  for  February  1,  p.  73. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


( The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

The  Recent  Colonial  Exhibition  at 
Westminster. — It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  holds  its 
next  exhibition  of  Colonial  produce  in  June,  that 
the  authorities  representing  the  several  Colonies 
of  the  British  Empire  should,  if  they  really 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  be  far  more  energetic  than  was  evi- 
denced in  connection  with  the  recent  show. 
What  a  remarkable  contrast  this  Colonial  Exhi- 
bition presented  to  the  spectacle  that  was  seen 
on  the  3rd  instant  in  the  hall !  It  was  at  the 
best  a  poor  and  disappointing  display,  such  as 
the  promoters  should  have  felt  themselves 
humiliated  to  place  before  the  public  as  repre- 
sentative of  Colonial  produce.  It  was  easy  to 
explain  that  much  of  the  expected  produce  was 
delayed  on  board  ship,  but  earlier  shipping 
of  the  commodities  would  have  prevented 
that  incident.  A  feature  which  also  needs  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  is  that  such  exhibits 
as  those  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  and 
some  others,  were  quite  heterogeneous  in  charac- 
ter and  included  produce  from  several  Colonies 
not  specified  ;  thus  they  failed  to  furnish  that 
particular  information  the  public  need.  Every 
exhibit  from  any  given  colony  should  not  only 
be  staged  as  such  under  the  control  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  colony,  but  should  have 
attached  the  name  of  the  grower,  the  colony, 
and  the  district  where  it  was  grown.  Home 
dealers,  whether  from  London  or  elsewhere, 
should  be  excluded,  because  they  are  merely 
distributors,  and  not  producers.     F.R.H.S. 

Cultivation  of  Species  of  Phormium. — 

Mr.  G.  B.  Mallett,  in  his  interesting  article  (in  the 
issue  of  March  7)  on  the  genus  Phormium,  gives 
as  his  experience  that  these  plants  thrive  best  and 
prove  hardiest  in  sheltered  and  well-drained 
soils.  He  says  "  the  cultivation  of  the  various 
species  of  Phormium  is  solely  a  matter  of  light, 
dry  soil  and  shelter."  And  again  :  "  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  planting  P.  tenax  where 
I  was  certain  of  wind  shelter  and  a  well-drained 
soil."  (The  italics  are  mine.)  I  am  surprised 
at  this,  for  in  its  native  country  p.  tenax  (New 
Zealand  Flax)  is  essentially  a  swamp,  or,  rather, 
an  aquatic  plant,  for  the  New  Zealand  swamps 
are  practically  shallow  lakes  choked  up  with 
vegetation.  It  is  in  these  swamps,  often  several 
square  miles  in  extent,  or  in  similar  conditions, 
that  P.  tenax  grows  almost  exclusively,  thriving 
best  and  attaining  its  largest  dimensions  in 
about  1  foot  of  water,  though  it  often  grows 
in  deeper  water  up  to  and  over  4  feet  deep. 
On  the  contrary,  though  isolated  clumps  may 
often  be  seen  on  the  land,  probably  where  folds 
or  hollows  of  the  ground  favour  a  retention 
of  moisture,  they  evidently  are  not  at  home  there 
and,  compared  with  plants  growing  in  the 
swamps  generally,  have  a  stunted  appearance. 
As  a  matter  of  fart,  the  Flax  cannot  hold  its 
own  on  dry  land  against  the  Ti-tree  and 
Bracken,  and  it  is  always  noticeable  how  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  Flax  end  abruptly  where 
the  ground  rises  at  the  edge  of  a  swamp.  Nor 
is  the  climate  so  very  mild  in  some  parts  where 
P.  tenax  grows.  When  surveying  among  the 
swamps  at  Okoroire  (about  150  miles  south  of 
Auckland)  one  winter,  there  was  a  frost  nearly 
every   night    for   a   month    or   more,   enough   to 


freeze  the  water  in  shallow  pools,  though  ice 
never  formed  in  the  swamps,  and  the  Flax 
was  apparently  not  affected  in  the  least.  And 
P.  tenax  grows  far  south  of  this.  It  is  true 
that  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  conditions 
that  suit  a  plant  in  its  native  country  will  be 
best  for  it  in  an  English  garden.  The  culti- 
vation of  exotic  plants  is  generally  a  compro- 
mise. Nevertheless,  P.  tenax  is  so  certainly  a 
water-loving  plant  that  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  growing  it  in  dry  and  well-drained  soil 
may  result  in  a  lack  of  vigour  which  renders 
it  less  able  to  withstand  a  low  temperature, 
and  so  gives  it  the  reputation  of  a  lesser  degree 
of  hardiness  than  it  really  possesses.  "  The 
old-established  clumps  by  the  waterside  in 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens "  that  Mr.  Mal- 
lett mentions  are,  I  think,  some  support  to  this 
view.  I  think  also  that  it  is  probable  that  it 
cannot  stand  much  lime  in  the  soil.  Though  I 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  this  point,  it  is 
my  impression  that  there  is  no  limestone  forma- 
tion of  any  sort  in  the  Waikato  district,  where 
the  great  Flax  swamps  are,  the  whole  area  south 
of  Auckland  to  Lake  Taupo  being  chiefly  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  the  swamp  water  is  notice- 
ably soft  and  generally  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron.  It  was,  I  believe,  largely  owing  to 
these  same  reasons  (dislike  of  lime  and  a  dry 
soil)  that  Iris  laevigata  was  at  one  time  thought 
to  be  deficient  in  hardiness,  and  it  is  a  plant 
with  a  verv  similar  semi-aquatic  habit.    Another 


The  idea  was  to  suggest  a  portion  of  a  Canadian 
forest,  in  which  the  musicians  were  to  per- 
form the  dance  music.  On  the  front  of  the 
orchestra  a  small  terrace  was  formed  of  white 
diamond  trellising  with  stout  pillars,  on  the 
tops  of  which  were  vases  filled  with  Scarlet 
Pelargoniums.  The  trellis  was  daintily  sup- 
plied with  tall  Pelargoniums  also,  all  of  them 
well  furnished  with  flowers.  In  an  open 
forcecourt  of  this  terrace,  and  level  with  the 
main  floor  space,  were  seats  for  the  Lord  and 
Lady  Mayoress  to  receive  their  guests.  Both 
sides  of  the  main  hall  were  furnished  with  dia- 
mond trellising  for  some  8  to  9  ieet  upwards,  with 
recesses  here  and  there  for  seats.  In  these  the 
trellis  was  of  a  lighter  character  than  the  rest 
so  as  to  give  depth  and  variety.  Over  this  trel- 
lis Ivy  in  variety  was  apparently  growing  from 
its  base,  with  here  and  there  some  strong- 
growing  pieces  of  Periwinkle  furnished  with 
scarlet  berries,  which  suggested  those  of  Pyra- 
cantha,  and  they  were  very  effective.  On  the 
tops  of  this  projecting  trellis  were  groups  of 
smaller  Conifers,  viz.,  Cupressus,  Thuyopsis, 
Retinosporas  in  variety,  with  a  natural  ad- 
mixture of  Birch,  large  branches  of  Ribes 
and  the  ordinary  Dog  or  Wild  Rose.  On  the 
two  latter  were  affixed  quite  naturally  sprays  of 
Crimson  Rambler  Rose  (in  imitation),  the  whole 
forming  a  beautiful  picture  when  lit  up  in  the 
evening.  The  large  space  under  the  gallery, 
which  is  at  the  opposite  end  to  the  orchestra, 
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very  analogous  case  is  that  of  Dierama  (Spar- 
axis)  pulcherrima.  This  grows  in  the  Trans- 
vaal in  marshy  ground  on  the  high  veldt  (much 
the  same  as  the  peaty  bogs  on  the  upland  moors 
in  this  country).  This  plant  also  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  half-hardy  here,  and  certainly 
if  planted  in  a  light,  dry  soil,  it  does  generally 
die  out.  But  when  planted  in  wet,  peaty  soil, 
or,  still  better,  in  a  moderately  stiff  loam  that 
holds  the  moisture  well  (and  does  not  contain 
an  excess  of  lime),  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  flower- 
ing every  year  and  increasing  rapidly.  A.  J. 
Bliss. 

Decorations  at  the  Town  Hall,  Leeds.  — 

The  Town  Hall  is  a  grand  structure,  and  the 
principal  apartment,  viz.,  the  Victoria  Hall,  is 
of  great  height  and  size.  In  this  building,  the 
Lord  and  Lady  Mayoress  recently  gave  a 
reception  and  dance  to  some  1,200  to  1,400 
citizens  and  friends.  The  Lady  Mayoress  be- 
ing a  Canadian  lady,  the  parks  superintendent, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Allsop,  decided  to  give  a  Canadian 
aspect  to  his  decorations.  The  large  orchestra 
was  studded  and  grouped  with  branches  of 
Spruce,  Scotch  Pine,  Larch,  Swiss  Pine,  Birch 
and  Alder  in  varying  sizes.  The  floor  surface 
was  covered  with  common  Bracken,  and  here 
and  tilere  patches  of  a  strong-growing  grass  ; 
out  of  this  were  (in  what  may  be  termed  small 
glades)   growing  groups  of  Daffodils  in  variety. 


was  grouped  more  or  less  in  a  similar  way.  The 
pillars  that  support  the  gallery  were  well  fur- 
nished with  strong-growing  Ivy  to  imitate  a 
natural  tree.  Out  of  these  sprang  in  one  case 
Birch  branches  naturally  furnished  with  Ram- 
bler Roses,  in  another  Dog  Roses,  and  so  on. 
Immense  pieces  of  Bamboo  were  made  the 
centres  of  groups  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants 
worked  out  in  a  natural  way.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  used  for  the  ter- 
race, the  splashes  of  colour  were  mainly  supplied 
by  the  Rambler  Roses  and  Daffodils  in  variety. 
The  idea  and  the  way  it  was  carried  out  gave 
great  pleasure.     Yorkshire  Gardener. 

Lilium      giganteum.  —  The      Rev.      D.      R. 

Williamson  invites  me  to  give  my  experience  of 
the  giant  Lily,  and  I  very  willingly  respond, 
albeit  I  have  no  secret  to  reveal,  for  this  beau- 
tiful plant  is  among  the  easiest  of  its  family  to 
cultivate.  It  is  about  40  years  since  a  friend 
gave  my  father  a  couple  of  bulbs,  which  were 
at  that  time  a  novelty,  and  we  have  ne"  er  been 
without  the  species  since  that  time.  The  re- 
quirements of  this  Lily  are  fulfilled  by  a  soil 
of  good  loam,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  pul- 
verised peat  and  some  sharp  grit,  and  a  cool 
sub-soil.  Shelter  from  parching  winds  in 
spring  is  essential,  else  the  great,  shining  radi- 
cal leaves,  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the 
plant,  get  seared  and  torn.     A  woodland  Lily, 
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it  is  usually  recommended  that  it  be  grown  in 
shade,  but  in  the  humid  west  it  does  best  in 
full  sunshine,  although  doubtless  on  hot  soils 
in  the  south,  as  at  Wisley,  its  growth  is  more 
vigorous  among  trees  than  in  the  open.  Seed 
is  produced  in  abundance,  and  germinates  with 
the  greatest  freedom,  but  not  until  it  has  lain 
12  months  in  the  boxes.  The  bulbs  take  six 
or  seven  years  before  attaining  flowering  size. 
I  have  not  tried  Mr.  Williamson's  plan  of 
mulching  with  farm  manure,  though  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  growth  in  such  a  gross  sur- 
Eai  -leader  might  theieby  bs  stimulated  to 
grander  proportions.  But  I  find  that  many 
flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  other  than  l.me- 
lovers,  respond  as  freely  to  pure  peat  mixed 
with  the  staple  as  to  anything  else.  The  giant 
Lily  is  a  grand  subject  for  natural. sing  in  wood- 
land, but  I  have  not  yet  tested  whether  its  at- 
tractive foliage  will  escape  the  ravages  of  lab- 
bits  and  hates.  Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith, 
March  io. 

Grafting    Varieties    of    Clematis. —The 

article  which  appeared  in  the  issue  for  March  7 
is  interesting  ;  but  the  writer  does  not  touch  upon 
a  point  of  great  importance,  viz.,  "  Is  the  hybrid 
Clematis  more  successful  when  grafted,  or  when 
cultivated  on  its  own  roots?"  The  failures  that 
are  so  frequent  and  annoying  are  commonly  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  the  plants  are  not  on  their 
own  roots  ;  Mr.  W.  Robinson  takes  this  view  in 
The  English  Flower  Garden,  where  he  says : 
"The  hybrid  kinds  are  all  grafted,  and  this  is 
no  doubt  the  reason  why  they  die  off  like  flies, 
and  why  these  fine  plants,  of  which  hundreds 
have  been  raised,  are  so  rarely  seen  well  grown 
in  gardens."  I  am  not  aware  that  the  truth  of 
tins  theory  has  been  thoroughly  established,  my 
own  experience  having  been  inconclusive,  and  I 
think  that  the  views  of  practical  gardeners  on 
the  subject  would  be  opportune.  If  gardeners 
could  feel  as  sure  of  success  with  hybrid  varie- 
ties of  Clematis  as,  say,  with  Roses,  they  would 
have  much  less  hesitation  in  planting  them.  Is 
the  failure  that  suddenly  overtakes  the  Clematis 
confined  to  grafted  plants  only?  Are  hvbrid 
varieties  of  Clematis  easily  raised  from  layers,  or 
does  this  depend  on  the  particular  sort  that  is 
being  cultivated?     Harold   Evans. 

Loss  of  Trees  by  Galf. — The  gale  that 
passed  over  England  on  February  22  effected 
much  damage  in  this  district.  The  storm  was 
at  its  height  at  3.30  p.m.,  and  for  about  three 
minutes  there  was  a  perfect  hurricane.  The 
severity  of  the  storm  only  lasted  some  15  min- 
utes, but  for  hours  afterwards  the  wind  con- 
tinued high.  Rain  fell  in  torrents  during  the 
storm  to  the  depth  of  0.23  inch.  During  the 
three  minutes  already  mentioned,  some  large 
Conifers,  including  Pinus  austriaca,  P.  Cem- 
bra,  P.  Laricio,  Abies  excelsa,  A.  alba, 
&c,  were  uprooted;  some  of  them  were 
upwards  of  60  feet  in  height,  with  a  yirth 
of  from  3  to  i\  feet  at  3  feet  from  the  base. 
We  had  no  fewer  than  83  trees  of  this  desi  i  ip- 
tion  uprooted,  57  of  which  stood  on  either  s.de  of 
a  carriage  road  ;  the  storm  took  a  complete  sweep 
through  these  30  yards  wide  by  103  yards  long, 
and  did  not  leave  a  single  tree  standing.  The 
scene  of  wreckage  after  the  storm  was  a  sight 
that  one  does  not  wish  to  see  many  times  in  a 
lifetime.  This  storm  was  the  worst  that  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  experience,  notwithstanding  that 
which  occurred  in  Hertfordshire  and  I  ex 
during  the  summer  of  1897.  G.  W.  /.,  Hampton 
Manor  Gardens,  Lincoln. 

Floral  Arrangements. — Within  the  past 
few  years  the  Gypsophilas,  Statices,  Sapona- 
rias,  and  other  small  flowers  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  taken  the  place  of  green  foliage  in  the 
arrangements  of  flowers  for  effect,  and  are  re- 
garded entirely  as  earnishing  materials.  This 
nas  led  to  many  mistakes  among  the  competi- 
tors at  various  flower  shows,  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, &c,  prizes  are  offered  for  decorations, 
and  it  is  stated  that  no  other  flowers,  but  any 
foliage  may  be  used.  In  such  cases  di=qualifica- 
tions  have  resulted  through  Gypsophila 
being  introduced.  In  order  to  obviate  this, 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  have 
altered  their  rule,  and  in  future  where 
"  other  foliage "  may  be  used,  Gypsophila, 
Statice,  and  Saponaria  may  also  be  intro- 
duced in  the  arrangements.  This  alteration 
will  undoubtedly  be  much  appreciated  by 
most  exhibitors,  and  it  is  a  rule  which  should 
be  noted  by  other  flower-show  committees  when 


compiling  their  schedules,  for,  in  addition  to 
the  flowers  named  above,  there  are  others  whii  li 
might  cause  trouble  should  the  present  rules  te 
adhered  to  strictly.  The  Smilax,  for  instance,  is 
often  used  while  in  flower.  Asparagus  Spren- 
geri  is  a  more  decided  example,  for  though  the 
flowers  are  comparatively  inconspicuous,  when 
present  they  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  greenery. 
The  object  of  the  restrictions  has  been  to 
show  the  value  of  a  particular  flower  when 
shown  separately  or  with  foliage,  and  it 
may  be  difficult,  when  other  flowers  are  allowed, 
to  draw  the  line.  I  have  seen  exhibits  which 
have  been  disqualified  through  the  use  of  Gyp- 
sophila, yet  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  use 
of  Asparagus  Sprengeri  with  flowers  on  the 
sprays.  Experienced  exhibitors  should  not  need 
much  advice,  but  I  have  seen  quite  old  hands 
at  exhibiting  i all  into  errors  through  overloo'-- 
ing  the  fact  that  some  rule  has  been  altered. 
In  preparing  schedules,  these  small  te  hnical 
points  should  be  given  greater  prominence,  for 
there  are  always  some  among  the  defeated  ex- 
hibitors who  look  them  up.  I  remember  once, 
when  taking  notes  at  a  show,  I  was  asked  : 
'"  \\  hy  should  Asparagus  Sprengeri  in  flower  b? 
allowed,  while  another  exhibitor  was  disquali- 
fied because  he  had  used  Gypsophila  panicu- 
lata?"  I  have  referred  to  Saponaria,  and  as 
there  are  several  species,  it  may  be  asked  if 
all  are  admissible.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the 
rule  in  print,  but  it  should  be  specified  that  it 
is  Saponaria  vaccaria  and  its  white  variety 
which  are  allowed.  These  are  recent  additions 
to  the  small  flowers  we  see  in  Covent  Carden 
Market.  Last  autumn  the  ordinary  pink  type. 
was  abundant.     It  has  occurred  to  me  that  for 
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the  Chrysanthemum  exhibits  the  Committee 
might  have  gone  a  little  further,  for  during 
October  and  November  the  perennial  Asters 
take  the  place  of  other  small  flowers.  A. 
Tradescantii,  A.  vimineus,  and  A.  ericoides  in- 
clude some  pretty  varieties  with  very  small 
flowers  on  light  branching  racemes.  It  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  make  a  rule  that  where  any- 
special  flowers  are  to  be  prominent,  it  should 
be  left  to  the  exhibitors  to  add  any  other  foliage 
or  small  flowers  as  garnishing,  and  no  disquali- 
fications should  occur,  but  judges  could  decide 
if  the  most  had  been  made  of  the  par- 
ticular flowers,  which  should  be  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  exhibits.  Or,  it  would  be 
better  still  if  the  judges  of  the  leading 
shows  could  meet  and  come  to  some  definite 
arrangement  which  should  apply  to  all  shows, 
for  at  the  present  what  is  allowed  at  one  show 
is  disallowed  at  another,  though  the  wording 
in  the  schedules  regarding  the  rule  may  appear 
to  have  the  same  meaning.  Disqualifications 
through  some  slight  error  dishearten  new  exhi- 
bitors, and  though  they  may  be  e'ever  at  ar- 
rangements, they  do  not  come  forward  again. 
In  the  Chrysanthemum  exhibits  there  are  other 
points  which  have  to  be  considered ;  in  one 
class  the  blooms  shown  in  vases  must  not  ex- 
ceed certain  dimensions.  The  exhibitors  may 
keep  within  the  bounds  when  arranging  their 
exhibits,  yet  before  the  judges  go  round  some 
flowers  may  fall  over  a  little  and  exceed  the 
dimensions.  Disbudding,  or,  rather,  "  not  dis- 
budded "  blooms  is  another  question  which  has 
two  sides.  An  amateur  with  a  limited  stock 
to  select  from  may  have  to  take  some  sprays 
of     blooms     from     which    it     is     necessary     to 


certain  flowers  which  have  been 
in  some  way ;  it  may  be  that 
the)  have  been  disfigured  by  caterpillars  or 
other  insects,  or,  perhaps,  damaged  by  wind 
or  a  little  overblown.  If  the  rule  "To  be 
shown  as  grown"  is  taken  literally,  no  dis- 
figured flowers  can  be  removed,  and  this  is  a 
disadvantage  to  the  exhibitors,  and  it  also 
det tacts  from  the  beauty  of  the  exhibits  when 
viewed  by  visitors  to  the  shows.  During  the 
past  season  the  question  of  disbudding  has  been 
made  a  prominent  feature  at  Chrysanthemum 
shows,  and  the  decision  that  the  flowers  must 
be  shown  "as  grown"  in  the  "not  disbudded" 
classes  requires  amendment.     A.  Hemsley. 

Poisonous    Compounds    for     Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural   Purposes. — It   is 

satisfactory  to  find  that  the  "  Poisons  and  Phar- 
macy Bill  "  successfully  passed  its  second  read- 
ing in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  5th  inst., 
and  was  referred  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  horticultural  trade 
is  materially  interested  in  this  Bill,  as  by  Clause 
2,  power  is  given  for  persons,  other  than 
chemists,  such  as  nurserymen,  s  edsmen,  and 
agricultural  agents,  to  stock  and  sell  (under 
provisions  to  be  made  by  the  Privy  Council) 
weed  killers,  insecticides,  sheep  dips,  &c.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  "  Traders  in  Poison. 
ous  Compounds  for  Trade  Purposes  Prote 
tion  Society  "  has  for  years  past  been  working  to 
this  end,  and  it  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
society  that  this  clause  has  been  inserted  in  the 
Bill.  All  those  interested  in  the  sale  of  these 
compounds  should  assist  the  society  in  its  efforts 
to  get  Members  of  Parliament  to  support  Clause 
2  "i  the  Bill,  so  that  the  same  may  become  law 
ill      Session.     G.  H.  Richards. 


WINDOW  WASHING  APPARATUS. 

An  appliance  similar  to  that  illustrated  at 
Bg  74  and  manufactured  by  the  Foley  Manu- 
t  ti  turing  Co.,  Chicago,  has  recently  been  figrred 
in  the  American  horticultural  journals.  The 
water  is  supplied  direct  to  the  bristles  of  the 
brush  by  means  of  an  attached  hose,  the  supply 
being  easily  regulated  by  means  of  a  small  stop- 
cock. By  its  use,  says  our  contemporaiy 
Gardening,  the  necessity  for  a  pail  and  often  a 
step  ladder  and  other  imoedimenta  are  done 
away  with,  while  the  continuous  flow  of  clean 
water  swills  the  dirt  right  away,  none  of  it  being 
carried  to  the  pail  on  the  brush,  as  in  the  older 
methods.  The  brushes  are  made  of  water, 
proofed  wood,  and  hand-stitched  with  non- 
rusting  brush  wire.  The  handle  is  made  of 
galvanised  steel,  reinforced  by  a  hollow  wooden 
handle,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  collapse 
even  if  stepped  on.  Each  one  is  equioped 
with  a  pair  of  J-inch  standard  hose  couplings, 
and  can  be  readily  attached  to  any  garden  hose. 
It  is  made  in  three  lengths,  6,  8,  and  10  feet, 
but  the  brush  can  also  be  detached  from  the 
handle  and  attached  to  hose  for  washing 
wagons,  carriages,  or  live  stock,  &c. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

March  3.— -Present:  Sir  John  T.  Dillwyn- 
Llewelyn,  Bart,  (in  the  chair)  ;  Prof.  G.  S. 
Boulger,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Messrs.  A.  W.  Sutton, 
R.  A.  Rolfe,  J.  Douglas,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  C. 
T.  Druery,  de  B.  Crawshay,  G.  Massee,  G.  S. 
Saunders,  W.  Cuthbertson,  G.  Gordon,  W. 
Hales,  A.  Worsley,  E.  M.  Holmes,  S.  Picker- 
ing, F.  J.  Chittenden  (secretary),  and  numerous 
visitors. 

Inheritance  of  albinism  in  Orchids. — The  fol- 
lowing communication  was  received  from  Mr.  C. 
C.  Hurst,  F.L.S.  : — Two  distinct  and  definite 
cases  of  albino  Orchids  producing  coloured 
forms  when  crossed  were  recently  brought  before 
this  Committee  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman.  Such 
facts,  expected  by  the  Mendelians,  are  important, 
inasmuch  as  they  go  to  show  that  albinism  in 
Orchids  is  inherited  in  a  similar  manner  to 
albinism  in  Sweet  Peas  and  Ten-week  Stocks, 
and  in  accordance  with  Mendel's  law.  An  albino 
Orchid  is  distinguished  from  a  coloured  one  by 
the  absence  of  purple  sap.  For  instance,  the 
well-known  Paphiopedilum  (Cypripedium)  in- 
signe  Sanderse  is  an  albino  form  from  which  the 
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purple  ray  of  the  type  has  disappeared.  Recent 
experiments  with  Sweet  Peas  and  Stocks,  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  Bateson,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  R.  C.  Pun- 
nett,  and  Miss  E.  R.  Saunders,  at  Cambridge, 
have  fully  demonstrated  that  the  appearance  of 
sap  colour  depends  on  the  simultaneous  presence 
of  two  colour  factors.  If  both  of  the  colour  fac- 
tors are  present  the  sap  is  coloured,  but  if  either 
(or  both)  of  the  colour  factors  is  absent,  the  sap 
is  colourless.  With  regard  to  the  cases  of  Paphio- 
pedilum  (Cypripedium)  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  will  call 
the  two  colour  factors  C  and  P.  The  typical 
coloured  forms  of  P.  insigne,  P.  bellatulum,  P. 
callosum,  and  P.  Lawrenceanum  will  therefore 
be  carrying  both  of  the  colour  factors  C  and  P. 
Their  albinos  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  carry- 
ing either  the  C  factor  alone,  or  the  P  factor 
alone  (or  neither).  The  known  facts  of  the  breed- 
ing of  albinos  of  these  four  species  seem  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  conception  that  P.  insigne 
Sanderae  and  P.  bellatulum  album  are  carrying 
the  factor  C  alone ;  while  P.  callosum  Sanderae 
and  P.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum  are  carrying  the 
factor  P  alone  (or  vice  versa),  as  the  following 
table,  comprising  all  the  results  known  to  me, 
shows :  — 

Table  A. 

3.  P.  insigne  Sanderae  (C)  x  P.  insigne  Sanderae  (C)  gives 

albinos  (C  C). 
S.  P.   callosum  Sanderas  (P)   x   P.  callosum   Sanderae  (P) 

gives  albinos  (P  P). 
S.  P,  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum  (P)    x   P.  Lawrenceanum 

Hyeanum  (P)  gives  albinos  (P  P). 

4.  P.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum  (P)  x  P.  calbsum  Sanderae 

(P)  gives  albinos  (P  P). 

5.  P.  callosum  Sanderas  (P)  x  P.  insigne  Sanderae  (C)  gives 

coloured  hybrids  (C  P). 

6.  P.  callosum  Sanderae  (P)  x  P.  bellatulum  album  (C)  gives 

coloured  hybrids  (C  P}. 
T  P.  bellatulum  album  (C)  x  P.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum 
(P)  gives  coloured  hybrids  (C  P). 

The  next  table  gives  the  remaining  possible 
matings  between  the  albinos  concerned,  together 
with  the  expected  results  :  — 

'  Table  B. 
3.  P.  bellatulum  album  (C)  x  P.  bellatulum  album  (C)  should 
give  albinos  (C  C). 

2.  P.  bellatulum  album  (C)  x  P.  insigne  Sanderae  (C)  should 

give  albinos  (C  C). 

3.  P.  insigne  Sanderas  (C)  x  P.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum 

(P)  should  give  coloured  hybrids  (C  P). 

Future  results  will  show  how  far  the  above 
conception,  based  on  Mendel's  laws,  is  correct. 
If  Mr.  Chapman  thinks  well  to  self  the  coloured 
hybrids  that  he  obtained  from  two  albinos,  he 
may  expect  to  get,  en  the  average,  nine  coloured 
forms  to  seven  albinos. 

Bi-generic  hybrid  Orchid. — Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe, 
A.L.S.,  drew  attention  to  the  bi-generic  Orchid 
Epi-diacrum  Colmanii  shown  by  Sir  Jeremiah 
Coi.man,  Bart.,  and  raised  between  Diacrum  bi- 
cornutum  S  and  Epidendrum  ciliare  <?  ,  and  re- 
marked that  this  new  and  interesting  hybrid  ap- 
proached closely  in  habit,  inflorescence,  and 
form  of  flower  to  the  pollen  parent.  He  also 
commented  upon  the  question  of  the  nomencla- 
ture of  bi-  and  poly-generic  hybrids,  saying  that 
he  considered  it  best  to  compound  the  name  of 
the  hybrid  from  the  names  of  the  parent  species, 
and  to  avoid  conventional  names,  unless  they 
were  so  formed,  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Green-flowered  Primula  sinensis. — Mr.  A.  W. 
Sutton  showed  a  plant  of  Chinese  Primula  with 
green  flowers,  arising  apparently  from  chlorosis 
of  the  corolla.  The  seed  had  been  sown  in  1904 
and  onwards,  and  had  each  year  bred  true,  until 
this  plant  had  appeared  among  the  seedlings 
raised  last  year.  Only  once  before  had  Mr. 
Sutton  seen  a  similar  thing,  and  that  was  in 
1902,  when  the  same  kind  of  sport  occurred  in 
another  stock  of  double  white  P.  sinensis,  but  in 
that  case  the  flowers  were  not  so  well  developed. 
The  pollen  of  this  plant  appears  perfect,  and 
possibly  seeds  may  be  obtained  from  it. 

Co/our  sports  in  Boronia  and  Erica. — Mr.  H. 
J.  Veitch  showed  a  plant  of  the  albino  form  of 
Boronia  megastigma,  a  portion  of  one  branch  of 
which  bore  flowers  of  the  normal  colour, 
purplish  brown,  thus  reverting  to  the  type  from 
which   the   sport  arose. 

Crocus  with  farts  in  jives. — From  Mr.  H.  J. 
Elwes,  F.R.S.,  came  a  Crocus  flower  having  ten 
perianth  segments  in  two  whorls,  five  stamens 
alternate  with  the  outer  perianth  pieces,  and  a 
five-branched  style. 

Curious  Mushroom. — Mr.  H.  Harris,  of  Denne 
Park  Gardens,  Horsham,  sent  a  Mushroom  hav- 
ing a  second  complete  but  inverted  Mushroom 
attached  to  the  pileus. 


"  Canker  "  caused  by  Monilia. — Mr.  Dunlop,  of 
Armaghmore,  sent  a  branch  of  Apple  Lord 
Derby  with  cracked  bark,  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  incipient  canker.  Inspection  revealed  the 
greyish  sclerotia  of  Monilia  fructigena  in  the 
cracks,  and  Mr.  Massee  said  that  this  fungus, 
which  is  perennial  in  the  tissues,  forms  sclerotia 
beneath  the  bark,  causing  the  latter  to  be  raised 
and  to  crack.  Spores  are  formed  on  these  sclero- 
tia, and  the  disease  spreads  thence  to  the  young 
leaves,  shoots,  flowers,  and  fruits. 

Begonia  rust,  &>c- — Mr.  R.  H.  Curtis  sent 
leaves  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  with  rusty 
spots  and  markings  on  the  leaves  due  to  the 
attack  of  the  Begonia  mite.  This  pest  is  difficult 
to  eradicate,  but  constant  vigilance  and  fumiga- 
tion whenever  necessary  will  usually  keep  it 
under.  A  good  wash  for  dipping  plants  attacked 
by  mites  is  made  by  kneading  a  handful  of  soft 
soap  with  a  quantity  (indefinite)  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  dissolving  the  whole  in  1  and  1J 
gallons  of  water  ;  but  even  this,  probably  the 
most  deadly  wash  for  mites,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  harmless  so  far  as  the  plants  are  con- 
cerned, is  not  always  efficient  in  killing  the  eggs 
of  the  mite. 

Tuberous  Solanums. — Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  read 
a  paper  on  "  Wild  Types  and  Species  of  Tuber- 
bearing  Solanums,"  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 


COLONIAL    EXHIBITION. 

March  5. — The  tenth  exhibition  of  Colonial 
produce,  held  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  under  the  auspices  of  this  society, 
was  opened  on  the  above  date  by  Sir  Somerset 
French,  K.C.M.G.,  Agent-General  for  Cape 
Colony.  The  exhibition  much  resembled  those 
that  have  preceded  it,  and  as  several  collec- 
tions of  fruits  had  not  arrived  in  time  for 
staging  at  the  opening  ceremony,  the  hall  was 
even  more  sparsely  occupied  than  on  former 
occasions. 

The  principal  exhibits  were  from  the  South 
African  Colonies,  but  Nova  Scotia  contributed 
a  collection  of  Apples,  for  which  a  Gold  Medal 
was  awarded.  This  high  award  was  also 
granted  to  Mrs.  C.  du  P.  Chiappini,  for  table 
fruit  decoration  and  collection  of  fruit;  T.  J. 
Poupart,  Esq.,  Covent  Garden,  for  Grapes, 
Apples,  Melons,  and  other  fruits  ;  and  the  Army 
and  Navy  Auxiliary  Stores,  for  a  collection 
of  Colonial   fruits. 

So  far  as  fruit  was  concerned,  the  Grapes 
hardly  excelled  the  samples  received  so  cheaply 
from  Spain,  and  were  much  inferior  in  quality 
and  appearance  to  home  glass-grown  Grapes. 
Melons  lacked  the  attractive  appearance  seen  in 
well-grown  British  fruits,  but  the  round,  ribbed 
green  Murthe  Melons  from  the  Cape  were  of  a 
delicious  flavour,  although  some  three  weeks 
or  more  had  elapsed  since  they  were  cut.  The 
large  yellow  Peaches  seen  were  not  tempting  ; 
but  some  white  Peaches  of  a  medium  size,  and 
Nectarines,  though  small,  were  much  more  at- 
tractive. The  Japanese  Kelsey  Plum  was  freely 
shown  on  all  the  Cape  stands,  many  of  the 
fruits  being  very  large.  It  is  a  clingstone 
variety.  Pears  were  plentifully  shown,  especi- 
ally Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Duchess  d'Angou- 
leme,  and  Beurre  Hardy.  These  fruits  had  been 
carefully  packed  in  boxes,  and  came  to  hand  in 
a  condition  of  perfection.  The  best  Apples 
came  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario.  Whether 
in  tubs  or  boxes  they  were  generally  rich- 
coloured  and  handsome. 


BRITISH    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

METROPOLITAN    MEETING. 

March  7. — A  meeting  was  held  on  this 
date  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand.  It  was  con- 
vened especially  in  the  interests  of  gardeners 
employed  in  the  London  public  parks,  but  was 
open  to  all  engaged  in  horticulture,  and  a  re- 
presentative attendance  was  secured.  Mr.  George 
Gordon,  V.M.IL,  occupied  the  chair,  and  had 
for  his  supporters  Messrs.  E.  F.  Hawes  (trea- 
surer), John  Weathers  (secretary),  T.  Lewis,  and 
R.  L.  Castle  (members  of  the  Executive  Council). 

The  chairman  opened  the  proceedings  shortly 
after  7  p.m.  with  a  brief  introductory  speech, 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  necessity  for,  and  the 
advantages  of,  a  strong  association  of  gardeners. 
He  commented  upon  the  isolation  of  gardeners, 
their  inadequate  pay,  and  the  many  difficulties 
under   which   they   laboured,    that    individually 


they  were  almost  powerless  to  remedy.  In  com- 
bination on  co-operative  principles,  it  might 
be  possible  to  improve  the  condition  of  gar- 
deners, and  at  the  same  time  benefit  the  em- 
ployers. The  progress  must  necessarily  be  some- 
what slow  at  first,  but  it  was  better  to  advance 
gradually  and  surely  than  to  rush  ahead  heed- 
lessly and  court  disaster.  The  chairman  re- 
gretted to  hear  some  say  they  would  wait  to  see 
what  the  B.G.A.  did  before  joining.  This  was 
an  exceedingly  selfish  idea;  it  simply  means 
that  they  would  take  advantage  later  of  the 
work  and  self-denying  efforts  of  those  who  were 
now  strenuously  endeavouring  to  establish  the 
association  on  a  substantial  basis. 

Mr.  J.  Weathers  dealt  with  the  various  at- 
tempts which  had  been  made  to  form  gardeners' 
societies,  stated  the  mistakes  which  had  led  to 
failure,  and  described  the  origin  of  the  British 
Gardeners'  Association.  One  of  the  essential 
objects  was  to  distinguish  the  true  gardener  from 
those  who  claimed  the  title  without  justification, 
of  whom  unfortunately  there  were  far  too  many. 
When  horticulturists  speak  of  a  gardener  they 
know  exactly  what  they  mean,  but  the  general 
public  use  the  name  in  a  very  vague  manner, 
and  this  has  resulted  in  a  serious  lowering  of 
the  status  and  pay  of  experienced  men.  The 
B.G.A.  requires  full  information  respecting  a 
man's  experience  and  ability  before  admitting 
him  to  the  ranks,  and  the  Certificate  of  Member- 
ship is  therefore  a  proof  that  he  is  not  an 
impostor  as  regards  the  work  he  undertakes  to 
perform.  This  should  not  only  be  beneficial  to 
the  man,  but  also  a  safeguard  to  the  em- 
ployer. Mr.  Weathers  referred  to  other  evils, 
such  as  excessively  long  hours,  unpaid  overtime, 
insanitary  and  incommodious  bothies,  which 
demanded  attention,  and  upon  which  the 
B.G.A.,  it  was  hoped,  might  eventually  be  able 
to  effect  improvements.  Over  300  members  have 
joined  the  association  in  the  past  year,  but 
though  the  total  now  exceeds  1,200,  many  more 
should  join,  as  the  annual  subscription  of  2s.  6d. 
is  so  low  that  it  must  be  within  the  power  of  all. 

The  advantage  to  gardeners  of  having  an 
official  body  behind  them  in  the  case  of  any  dis- 
pute about  the  payment  of  wages,  keeping  the 
terms  of  agreements,  verbal  or  otherwise,  as  to 
notice  to  quit,  &c,  were  described  at  some  length, 
and  several  instances  were  given  where  the 
B.G.A.  had  already  rendered  substantial  help 
in  this  way,  without  having  to  resort  to  legal 
remedies.  All  such  matters  were  enquired  into 
very  closely  by  the  Executive  Council,  and  when 
a  legitimate  grievance  was  found  to  exist,  the 
rules  authorise  the  officials  to  deal  with  it  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable  in  the  interests  of 
members. 

The  Journal  of  the  B.G.A.,  which  has  been 
issued  quarterly,  and  will  now  be  published 
monthly,  is  also  a  means  of  helping  gardeners 
Reference  was  made  to  the  Cardiff  District 
Council,  who  had  adopted  the  B.G.A.  Certificate 
of  Membership  as  a  sufficient  indication  that  the 
man  was  a  qualified  gardener.  It  was  believed 
that  both  in  the  London  County  Council  parks 
and  the  Royal  parks  and  gardens,  substantial 
improvements  might  be  effected  if  the  authorities 
would  give  attention  to  this  subject,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  a  satisfactory  distinction  be- 
tween the  experienced  and  inexperienced  men. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  followed  with  some  perti- 
nent remarks  upon  the  admission  of  members, 
stating  that  all  the  B.G.A.  required  was  proof 
of  experience,  which  need  not  have  been  gained 
in  large  gardens  only.  It  often  happened  that 
highly-qualified  men  had  been  trained  in  small 
places.  He  also  referred  to  the  examinations 
in  horticulture  which,  as  at  present  carried  out, 
did  not  fulfil  the  objects  which  the  B.G.A.  had 
in  view.  In  reply  to  a  question  that  was  asked 
Mr.  Hawes  further  stated  a  sub-committee  of  the 
B.G.A.  Executive  Council  had  been  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject  and  submit  a  scheme  and 
report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  T.  Lewis  gave  some  interesting  reminis- 
cences about  bothies  of  former  years,  and  he 
described  one  that  was  most  seriously  defective 
30  years  ago,  and  is  very  little  better  now,  not- 
withstanding the  sanitary  inspectors  and  local 
boards. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  chair- 
man, questions  were  asked  by  those  present, 
which  were  fully  dealt  with  by  the  secretary, 
and,  after  a  prolonged  discussion,  it  was  decided 
that   a   metropolitan   branch    of  the   B.G.A.    be 
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formed  to  meet  periodically  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  other  branches  of  the  association.  It  was 
also  decided  that  a  meeting  should  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  organising  the  branch,  on  March 
21  at  the  same  place,  i.e.,  Carr's  Restaurant. 


RICHMOND     (SURREY)     BRANCH. 

Febeuaey  25. — A  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Richmond,  Surrey,  on  the  above  date.  Mr.  E. 
1  I  l.iwes  gave  an  interesting  address,  and  espe- 
cially emphasised  the  need  for  co-operation 
amongst  professional  gardeners.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Dallimore,  who  dwelt  on  the 
necessity  for  drawing  a  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  gardener  and  the  garden  labourer,  and 
by  Mr.  J.  Weathers,  who  gave  much  useful  in- 
formation relating  to  the  B.G.A.,  and  said  that 
the  executive  council  was  always  ready  to  sup- 
port any  of  its  members  in  litigation,  provided 
they  could  state  a  good  case.  W.  B.  L.,  Branch 
Sec. 

HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

Maech  3. — The  usual  monthly  meeting  took 
place  on  the  above  date,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch 
presiding.  Mr.  Chas.  Pearson,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  give  a  lecture  on  Birds  Eggs,  was  un- 
able to  be  present.  Mr.  R.  H.  Read  very  kindly 
filled  the  gap  at  short  notice,  and  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  ornithological  excursion  in  Southern 
Spain,  illustrated  by  numerous  lantern  slides. 
The  lecturer  prefaced  his  exhibition  of  views 
and  nests  in  situ  by  a  graphic  account  of  his 
(rip  in  the  spring  of  1906,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  study  of  the  birds  of  that  country.  On 
the  way  thither  he  passed  through  Bordeaux, 
where  he  saw  immense  forests  of  Pines,  largely 
devoted  to  the  production  of  turpentine,  every 
tree  being  scored  longitudinally  and  provided 
with  little  collecting  cups,  the  raw  product  be- 
ing worked  up  by  Terebine  factories  on  the  spot. 
Passing  onwards,  the  various  phases  of  spring 
vegetation  were  touched  upon,  and  also,  of 
course,  the  numerous  species  of  birds,  many  of 
which  were  obviously  migrating  in  enormous 
numbers  on  their  way  hither  and  elsewhere,  wil- 
low warblers,  blackcaps,  nightingales,  &c, 
figuring  among  them.  Arrived  in  the  Jerez  or 
sherry-producing  district  of  Spain — the  word 
sherry  being  really  an  approximation  to  the 
Spanish  name,  while  the  old  word  sack  was  a 
corruption  of  seco  or  dry,  sherry  sack  meaning 
dry  sherry — the  lecturer  made  his  way  to  the 
curiously  constituted  bird  paradise  known  as  the 
Marismas,  a  vast  area  of  flat  land  covered  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  by  about  2  feet  of 
water,  which  dries  up  in  the  summer,  leaving 
large  expanses  of  sun-dried  mud,  varied  by 
stretches  of  sand  and  shingle.  Birds  of  innu- 
merable kinds  abounded  here— herons,  stilts, 
terns  and  other  waterfowl,  and  egrets,  kites  and 
other  birds  of  prey.  A  curious  arboreal  feature 
in  this  district  was  that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
fuel,  the  pine  trees  were  all  denuded  of  their 
lower  branches  and  were  consequently  reduced 
to  somewhat  mop-like  forms.  In  some  places 
drifting  sand  invaded  both  trees  and  smaller 
vegetation,  and  some  of  the  slides  showed 
curious  effects  arising  from  it.  Among  the  most 
interesting  slides  were  those  showing  various 
nests,  such  as  those  of  herons  and  eagles, 
&c,  which  were  built  high  up  in  lofty 
trees,  while  another  series  depicted  ground 
nest?,  in  many  cases  hardly  worthy  of  the  name, 
the  eggs  being  laid  in  all  but  invisible  groups 
among  rough  stones  and  shing'.e,  and  by  their 
mottled  coloration,  almost  defying  the  eye  to 
detect  them.  The  nest  and  eggs  of  many  aquatic 
birds  were  also  shown  cosily  planted  amid  the 
reeds  and  rushes,  which  in  many  cases  necessi- 
tated standing  knee-deep  in  water  in  order  to 
obtain  the  photograph. 


SCOTTISH   HORTICULTURAL. 

March  3. — There  was  a  crowded  attendance 
in  the  Goold  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  the  above  date, 
of  members  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation, when  Mr.  Whytock,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  association,  delivered  his  inau- 
gural address.  His  subject  was  "The  Horticul- 
tural Outlook."  Horticulture,  he  said,  as  they 
had  to  deal  with  it  at  the  present  time, 
might  be  divided  into  four  large  important 
and  distinct  sections,  namely,  nurserymen  and 


seedsmen,  market  gardeners,  city  and  town 
gardeners,  and  the  private  gentleman's  gardener. 
Scottish  gardeners  were  found  the  world  over, 
and  from  that  chief  centre  in  Scotland 
might  safely  assert  a  large  proportion  oi 
men  had  gone  forth.  The  highest  excellence  in 
the  large  private  gardens  in  Britain  was  un- 
doubtedly attained  between  the  years  1850  and 
1870,  during  which  time  it  was  said  that  Drum- 
lanrig  was  the  finest  garden  in  Europe.  Nemo- 
philla,  Verbenas  of  various  colours,  Stocks, 
Tom  Thumb  Pelargoniums,  and  Calceolarias 
which  were  used  at  Drummond  Castle, 
Bothwell  Castle,  and  Tulliallan  Castle  gar- 
dens about  1860  would  be  despised  now. 
Mr.  Whytock  compared  the  improved  lot 
of  the  young  gardener  at  the  present  time 
with  his  lot  in  past  years,  w'hen  the  jour- 
neyman's wage  was  lis.  weekly.  By  1870, 
it  was  pointed  out,  the  period  of  depression  in 
trade  had  passed  away.  Horticulture  began  to 
be  thoroughly  democratised^  and  the  market 
garden,  public  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds 
came  into  prominence. 

There  was  probably  no  city  in  the  kingdom 
that  had  been  more  favoured  with  winter  gar- 
dens in  their  parks  and  gardens  than  Glasgow. 
As  few  of  these  glass  houses  were  in  existence 
when  the  present  superintendent,  Mr.  Whit- 
ton,  was  appointed,  it  would  seem  that  that 
very  able  gardener  by  his  initiative  induced 
liberal-minded  merchant  princes  in  Glasgow  to 
give  large  sums  for  their  construction,  and  also 
to  make  gifts  of  beautiful  pleasure  grounds.  In 
spite  of  the  agitation  which  had  been  carried  on 
since  the  year  1870,  Edinburgh  had  not  vet  got 
anything  of  the  kind.  After  a  reference  to  the 
excellent  entertainment  which  the  Society's 
shows  provided,  the  President  said  that  during 
the  past  30  years  in  the  enormous  increase  in 
industrial  and  mercantile  energy,  and  the  corre- 
sponding increase  in  wealth,  horticulture  had 
been  equally  energetic.  The  people  had  now 
splendid  pleasure  giounds  and  beautiful  gardens 
of  their  own  to  walk  in  and  enjoy,  and  they 
had  brought  to  their  own  doors  incomparably 
better  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  than  could 
be  got  30  years  ago,  and  at  such  low  prices  that 
it  was  surprising  they  could  be  so  cheaply  pro- 
duced. There  was  admittedly  some  depression 
at  present,  but  they  were  justified  in  thinking 
the  depression  would  soon  pass.  Commercial 
horticulture  had  a  great  future,  and  probably 
gardeners  would  find  that  they  would  have 
more  specialists  in  their  ranks.  The  art  of 
gardening  would  flourish  more  than  it  had  yet 
done,  and  there  would  be  plenty  of  room  and 
good  wages  for  competent  men. 

An  exhibit  of  Lilacs  and  Indian  Azaleas, 
grown  by  Mr.  Reid,  was  shown  during  the 
evening,  which  bore  testimony  to  the  efficacy 
of  electric  light  in  bringing  the  bloom  rapidly 
to  perfection.  All  the  plants  had  been  grown 
side  by  side,  but  two  of  the  Lilacs  and  two 
of  the  Azaleas  had  been  continuously  exposed 
to  electric  light  for  from  10  to  14  nights,  and 
were  in  beautiful  flower,  while  in  the  plants 
shaded  from  the  light  the  flowers  were  mostly 
in  the  bud  stage. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

February  20. — Committee  present :  Messrs.  E. 
Ashworth,  R.  Ashworth,  Warburton,  Cowan, 
Sander,  Keeling,  Shill,  Ashton,  Cypher,  Parker, 
P.  Smith,  and  Weathers  (hon.  sec.). 

There  were  fewer  Cypripediums  shown  on  this 
occasion,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season 
for  these  Orchids,  but  there  was  a  first-class 
show  of  other  subjects. 

J.  Macartney,  Esq.,  Bolton  (gr.  Mr.  Holmes), 
exhibited  Laelias  and  Cattleyas  in  competi- 
tion for  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
&  Co.,  and  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal,  while 
the  same  exhibitor  gained  a  Silver  Medal  in 
the  "  Thomson  "  Competition. 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Haslingden,  gained 
Silver  Medals  in  the  "  Sander  "  Competition  and 
in  the  "  Thompson  "  Competition.  Amongst  the 
plants  shown  by  Mr.  Warburton  were  Cypri- 
pedium  x  Empress  of  Russia,  which  received 
an  Award  of  Merit,  and  Odontoglossum  scep- 
trum  TOr.  Masoreelianum,  an  albino  form,  and 
to  this  a  First  Class  Certificate  was  granted. 

H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rainhill,  Liverpool 
(gr.  Mr.  Morgan),  staged  a  group  of  Cypripe- 
diums, many  of  which  were  well-known  species 


and  hybrids.  Cypripedium  Fairrieanum  var 
Othello,  a  handsome  dark  variety,  received  aa 
Award  of  Merit.  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded 
to  the  group. 

R.  Farrer,  Esq.,  Carnforth,  was  awarded  a 
First  Class  Certificate  for  Odontoglossum  X 
ardentissimum  Ingleborough  var.  ;  the  flower  is 
distinct  and  beautiful,  being  not  unlike  O.  X  a. 
var.  Robsoniae. 

S.  Geatrix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Grange  (gr.  Mr. 
Shill),  gained  First  Class  Certificates  for  Cypri- 
pedium x  aureum  var.  Laekenense,  and  C.  X 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Shill  (Actaeus  x  Leeanum),  also  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  Dendrobium  Thwaitesias. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Bradford, 
staged  a  charming  group  of  plants,  to  which  a 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded.  In  the  exhibit  was 
Sophro-Laslia  Feliciae,  a  richly-coloured  hybrid 
between  Sophronitis  grandiflora  and  Laelia 
Dayana,  and  to  this  plant  an  Award  of  Merit 
was  granted.  Cymbidium  Woodhamsianum, 
shown  by  the  same  exhibitor,  received  a  similar 
award. 

Z.  A.  Waed,  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr. 
Weatherby),  exhibited  Odontoglossums,  includ- 
ing both  species  and  hybrids.  A  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded  the  group,  and  the  following  four 
plants  were  given  Awards  of  Merit :  — O.  X 
Warnhamense,  O.  X  Harryano-triumphans 
Ward's  var.,  O.  x  Ossulstonii  Ward's  var.,  and 
O.   Pescatorei  var.  Louise. 

R.  Ashwoeth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr. 
Fletcher),  staged  a  group,  which  included  Odon- 
toglossum x  Loochristiense  var.  Mikado. 
(Bronze  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cyphee  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  choice  display, 
consisting  of  good  Cypripediums,  Dendrobiums, 
&c.  Bronze  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Heath  &  Sons,  Cheltenham ;  Mooee  &  Co., 
Rawdon,  near  Leeds ;  J.  E.  Sadler,  Newbury, 
Berks ;  Keeling  &  Sons,  and  W.  Shackleton, 
Bradford,  for  groups  of  Orchids.     P.  W. 


COMMONS    AND    FOOTPATHS 
PRESERVATION. 

-\  r  the  recent  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society, 
it  was  reported  by  the  chairman  (Lord  Eversleyl 
that  the  society  had  received  from  upwards  of 
200  members  of  all  parties  of  the  House  of 
Commons  promises  to  support  its  Rights  of 
Way  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  R.  Winfrey,  M.P., 
the  second  reading  of  which  had  been  set  down 
for  May  29.  The  Bill  provides  that  proof  of 
the  use  of  a  way  for  twenty  years  without  inter- 
ruption or  permission  in  the  case  of  freehold 
land,  or  forty  years  in  other  cases,  shall  be 
sufficient  to  enable  a  court  of  law  to  assume 
that  dedication  has  taken  place.  The  solicitor 
stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  society's 
opposition,  the  Liverpool  Corporation  had  with- 
drawn from  its  General  Powers  Bill  a  clause 
which  would  have  enabled  the  corporation  to 
close  public  footpaths  extending  over  its  Riv- 
ington  Waterworks  Catchment  area  without 
complying  with  the  safeguards  imposed  in  the 
public  interest  by  the  Highway  Acts.  The 
threatened  sale  of  the  site  and  grounds  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  School  at  Chelsea  was  also  con- 
sidered, and  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  upon 
the  motion  of  Sir  William  Vincent,  seconded  by 
Sir  Robert  Hunter :  "  That  in  the  opinion  ol 
the  society  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  if  the 
removal  of  the  Duke  of  York's  School  from 
Chelsea  to  Dover  be  completed,  a  portion  of 
the  present  site  should  be  reserved  for  opec 
space  purposes,  especially  as  it  is  understooc 
that  the  cost  of  the  removal  would  be  more  thar 
met  by  the  sale  of  only  two-thirds  of  the  site  a 
Chelsea,  and  that  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary be  taken  on  behalf  of  the  society  in  Parlia- 
ment or  elsewhere  to  attain  this  end."  It  was 
reported  that  the  society's  scheme  for  the  regula- 
tion of  Towyn  Trewan  Common,  Anglesey,  a 
tract  of  1,300  acres  of  open  land,  was  proceed- 
ing satisfactorily.  Up  to  the  present  £1,391 
had  been  received  or  guaranteed  towards  the 
£1,800  needed  to  acquire  Ludshott  Common 
and  the  wooded  slope  facing  Waggoners'  Wells, 
Bramshott,  560  acres  in  extent  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  commons  in  the  Hindhead  dis- 
trict. It  was  stated  that  only  three  weeks 
remained  for  raising  the  residue  of  the  purchase 
money — £407 — and  it  was  decided  to  issue  an 
appeal   for  ,this   sum. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Chrysanthemums  to  Flower  in  January  :  H. 
Reynolds.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  culti- 
vate the  latest  flowering  Chrysanthemums. 
We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  leading  growers,  who  states  that  where 
one  succeeds  ten  may  fail,  and  this  has  been 
repeatedly  proved.  This  correspondent  sent 
splendid  blooms  of  one  variety  to  market  in 
January,  but  we  learn  from  another  market 
grower  that  with  him  the  same  variety  has  en- 
tirely failed.  Cultivators  have  to  reckon  with 
the  weather,  and  last  autumn  was  particularly 
unfavourable  for  the  late  varieties.  The 
plants  may  be  started  early,  but  must  be  kept 
growing  freely  and  stopped  from  time  to  time 
until  about  August.  Only  the  strong,  free- 
growing  shoots  should  be  left  to  mature  their 
flowers ;  the  most  successful  cultivators  get 
from  eight  to  twelve  blooms  on  each  plant. 
In  some  varieties  fifteen  blooms  of  good 
quality  may  be  grown  on  each  plant.  It  i; 
essential  to  provide  sufficient  pot  room  and 
manure  to  keep  the  growth  vigorous  and  free 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  it  being  necessary 
to  secure  flower-buds,  if  growth  appears  too 
vigorous,  the  manure  must  be  withheld  until 
the  buds  appear.  The  variety  Mrs.  J.  Thomp- 
son has  held  out  up  to  the  end  of  January, 
Allman's  Yellow  nearly  as  late,  but  Nagoya 
does  not  hold  out  quite  so  long.  Madame  R. 
Oberthur  has  been  very  good  up  to  last  week. 
Madame  Therese  Panckouke  is  one  of  the  very 
best.  T.  Canning  is  a  good  flower,  but  few 
growers  succeed  with  it.  The  latest  crimson 
variety  noted  in  the  market  is  W.  J.  Crossley, 
but  this  requires  careful  treatment.  Growers 
*ho  fail  with  this  variety  succeed  better  with 
Matthew  Hodgson.  Only  those  cultivators 
who  have  the  advantage  of  sunlight  during 
the  autumn  can  grow  the  latest  flowers.  In 
districts  where  fogs  prevail,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  flower  Chrysanthemums  so  late  in 
the  season. 

Cineraria  Seedling:  H.  G.  L.  There  are 
varieties  already  in  commerce  similar  to  the 
one  you  send  us,  and  which  has  no  particular 
merit. 

Correction. — In  column  3,  p.  146.  of  our  last 
issue,  for  Rhamnus  catharticus  read  Hippophae 
rhamnoides. 

Damaged  Foliage:  A.  B.  By  the  appearance 
of  the  various  specimens  received,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  a  very  unsuitable  atmo- 
sphere, at  times  at  least,  in  the  house  in  which 
the  plants  are  cultivated.  If  the  interior  of 
the  house  has  been  recently  painted,  or 
if  the  hot-w^ter  pipes  have  been  painted 
with  unsuitable  colouring  material,  or  even 
if  the  house  has  been  insufficiently  ventilated, 
the  plants  might  be  expected  to  suffer  in 
this  manner.  Such  damage  has  occasionally 
arisen  from  fumes  from  the  stokehole  getting 
in.  These  are  matters  which  you  must  in- 
vestigate yourself.  Meanwhile,  do  not  employ 
an  excessive  degree  of  fire  heat ;  ventila.e 
carefully,  leaving  the  ventilator  open  just  a 
little  throughout  the  night. — Constant  Reader. 
See  answer  to  A.  B.  Condensed  moisture,  by 
reason  of  the  temperature  falling  suddenly, 
may  have  contributed  to  the  injury. 

Employment  in  the  London  Parks  :  R.  L. 
The  public  parks  of  London  are  under  the 
management  of  two  authorities — the  London 
County  Council  and  His  Majesty's  Board  of 
Works.  The  latter  authority  has  control  over 
the  Royal  parks,  including  Hyde,  Regent's, 
St.  James',  Greenwich,  &c.  For  admission  to 
these  you  should  apply  to  the  respective 
superintendents.  For  admission  to  the  staff  of 
the  London  County  Council's  parks  apply  to 
Col.  Sexby,  11,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 
The  wages  of  the  gardeners  employed  in  the 
London  parks  are  highest  under  the  London 
County  Council. 

Evergreen  Oak  :  C.  H.  G.  The  spots  on  the 
leaves  are  due  to  a  fungus  of  the  genus  Asco- 
chyta.  Species  of  this  group  cause  leaf  spots 
on  many  plants.  Burn  all  fallen  leaves  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  the  Oak  is  but  a  bush, 
hand-picking  of  the  leaves  and  burning  them 
will  prevent  the  disease  effectually.  Spraying 
will  be  of  no  use,  as  the  fruiting  portion  of  the 
fungus  lies  well  protected  underneath  the  felty 
layer  of  stellate  hairs  on  the  lower  surface  of 


the  leaves.  This  special  pest  is  called  Asco- 
chyta  quercus  ilicis   (Guss.). 

Gardening  in  America  :  J  S.  A  list  of 
American  gardening  journals  with  their  ad- 
dresses was  published  in  our  issue  for  Feb- 
ruary 15  last.  In  respect  to  wages  paid  to 
gardeners  in  America,  they  vary  as  in  this 
country,  but  they  are  generally  higher  than  in 
England,  against  which  must  be  set  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  in  that  country.  As 
an  example  of  the  knowledge  required  and 
the  wages  paid,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Florists'  Exchange,  pub- 
lished at  Duane  Street,  New  York,  appeared 
an  advertisement  for  "  a  first-class  Rose,  Car- 
nation, Chrysanthemum,  Violet,  and  general 
stock  grower,"  the  remuneration  offered  being 
15  dollars  per  week,  a  sum  equal  to  £3  2s.  6d. 

Hardy  Cyclamen  :  B.  L.  In  regard  to  the 
length  of  time  these  species  require  to  become 
established,  much  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  conns.  If  they  are  imported  (collected) 
corms,  one  year  is  sufficient  for  C.  neapoli- 
tanum,  but  very  old  corms  of  this  species  may 
never  regain  strength  after  transplantation.  If 
the  site  is  somewhat  dry,  and  there  is  ample 
lime  in  the  soil,  C.  Coum  will  become  per- 
fectly established  in  the  second  year,  but  old 
corms  may  not  break  into  growth  for  several 
years  afterwards.  C.  europseum  is  not  a  satis- 
factory garden  plant  at  any  time,  and,  although 
many  thousands  of  corms  are  annually  col- 
lected and  sent  to  this  country,  but  few  survi- 
vors remain  in  a  thriving  condition  in  the 
third  year.  Home-raised  seedlings  are  not  much 
better  than  imported  corms,  and  many  die  be- 
fore flowering.  The  best  way  of  establishing 
Cyclamen  is  to  pot  the  corms,  start  them  in  a 
frame,  and  plunge  the  pots  outside  as  soon  as 
growth  is  in  evidence.  Allow  the  corms  to 
remain  until  they  flower  and  seed.  When  in 
seed,  plant  them  out  in  their  permanent  home. 
These  plants  bury  their  own  seeds,  and 
thereby  form  colonies  around  the  original 
clumps. 

Hippeastrums  :  H.  S.  The  material  received 
is  not  sufficient  for  proper  examination.  The 
portion  of  flower-spike  mentioned  in  your 
letter  was  not  enclosed  ! 

Hyacinths  :  W.  H.  There  are  traces  of  roots 
on  your  Hyacinths,  but  they  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  small  mite,  a  species  of  Rhizo- 
glyphus,  probably  R.  dujardinii,  which  is 
known  to  occur  on  roots  of  Hyacinths.  It 
would  be  better  to  place  the  bulbs  on  a  layer 
of  sand  and  not  directly  on  the  soil,  as  is 
done  in  your  case.  The  sand  encourages  the 
growth  of  roots,  and  afterwards  when  pene- 
trating into  the  soil  they  are  better  able  to 
resist  an  attack  of  Rhizoglyphus. 

Manures  for  Vines  and  Peaches:  Anxious. 
Nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  sup- 
ply immediately  available  nitrogenous  plant- 
food,  while  sulphate  of  potash  and  superphos- 
phate supply  the  mineral  elements  only.  Bone 
meal  supplies  both  phosphates  and  a  little 
slowly-acting  nitrogen.  For  vines  mix  together 
one  part  sulphate  ammonia,  two  parts  sulphate 
potash,  and  three  parts  superphosphate,  and 
apply  at  the  rate  of  i  oz.  per  square  yard 
once  a  week  from  the  time  the  laterals  are  1 
foot  in  length  until  the  berries  begin  to  colour. 
The  mixture  may  be  sown  on  the  surface  and 
watered  in  with  a  weak  dilution  of  drainings 
from  the  cow-shed.  Each  wate; ing  after  the 
Grapes  are  set  should  be  sufficient  to  pas^ 
through  the  soil  and  drainage.  When  vines 
are  in  a  strong,  healthy  condition  and  heavily 
cropped,  and  it  is  doubted  whether  the  berries 
will  finish  perfectly,  a  good  external  watering 
of  cowshed  drainings  through  a  liberal  mulch 
of  rotten  manure  very  often  turns  the  scale  in 
favour  of  the  Grapes.  Immediately  af  er  the 
Grapes  are  cut,  both  the  external  and  internal 
borders  should  receive  an  application  of  bone 
meal  at  the  rate  of  1£  ozs.  per  square  yard,  to 
be  lightly  forked  in.  The  vines  will  also 
derive  great  benefit  from  another  mulching  of 
short  manure  or  decaying  leaves  to  keep  the 
surface  moist  during  the  autumn  months.  For 
Peaches,  lightly  fork  into  the  border  during 
winter  or  very  early  in  spring  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  two  parts  bone  meal,  one  part 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  three  parts  superphos- 
phate, to  be  given  at  the  rate  of  4  ozs.  per 
square  yard.  When  the  Peaches  are  set,  and 
the  trees  are  in  free  growth,  a  liberal  appli- 


cation of  diluted  cow-shed  drainings  should 
be  given  every  evening,  as  the  roots  then  have 
the  benefit  of  a  cool,  refreshing  bath,  extend- 
ing throughout  the  night.  At  this  stage  of 
growth,  and  more  especially  if  the  weather 
is  warm,  it  is  not  easy  to  water  a  properly- 
drained  tree  too  liberally. 

Manures  for  Young  Vines  :  Constant  Reader. 
The  success  of  a  vine  border  will  depend 
greatly  upon  the  class  of  soil  at  your  disposal. 
The  soil  should  consist  of  two-thirds  good 
friable,  turfy  loam,  the  fibre  of  which  will 
not  too  readily  decay,  and  which  will 
at  all  times  admit  of  a  free  passage  of  water, 
which  the  vine  requires  copiously.  But  lest 
the  soil  should  in  course  of  time  become  close 
and  inert,  the  remaining  third  should  consist 
of  lime-rubble,  powdered  charcoal,  and  burnt 
earth,  with  3  lbs.  bone  meal,  J  lb.  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  2  lbs.  superphosphate  to  each  2 
cwt.  of  soil.  Animal  manures  need  not  be  used 
for  young  vines,  but  a  liberal  application  of 
weak  liquid  manure  from  horse  stables  or 
cow-sheds  may  be  given  in  subsequent  years 
at  short  intervals  from  the  time  the  leaves 
unfold  until  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe. 

Names  of  Fruits:  /.  C.  P.  Apple  Rymer. — 
IV.  B.  B.  Dumelow's  Seedling,  syn.  Wellington. 

Names  of  Plants:  R.  F.  1,  Pittosporum  tenui- 
folium  ;  2,  Danae  Laurus  (Alexandrian  Laurel) ; 
3,  Podocarpus  chilina ;  4,  apparently  Nerium 
Oleander ;  but  the  leaves  are  usually  in  whorls 
of  three.  —  T.N.  1,  Phillvrea  media  buxifolia  ; 
2,  Osmanthus  rotundifolius. — W.  W .  H. 
Sparniannia  africana,  a  South  African  plant. 
It  thrives  admirably  in  the  dwelling-house, 
and  may  often  be  seen  in  bloom  in  cottagers' 
windows. — T.  I.  T.  1,  Dendrobium  Kingi- 
anum  ;  2,  FJria  acervata  ;  3,  Miltonia  specta- 
bi'is  ;  4,  Ada  aurantiaca. — /.  /.  Epidendrum 
cilLre. — V.  H .  1,  Selaginella  Wildenovii  ;  2, 
Xephrolepis  exaltata ;  3,  Pteris  longifolia  ;  4, 
Polystichum  angulare ;  5,  Adiantum  cunea- 
tum  ;  6,  Adiantum  caudatum. — G.  C.  Sequoia 
sempervirens. 

Quick  Hedge  :  V.  S.  The  shoots  are  suffering 
from  a  species  of  Cytospora,  which  is  the 
forerunner  of  a  more  highly-developed  fungus 
of  the  genus  Valsa.  All  the  Rosaceous  plants 
are  liable  to  its  attacks.  If  you  cut  the  plants 
back  beyond  the  diseased  spots,  it  may  save 
the  rest. 

Specialising  :  F.  B.  If  you  wish  to  become  a 
specialist  in  some  branch  of  horticulture,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  continue  your  studies 
and  duties  among  Orchids,  of  which  plants 
you  have  some  knowledge  already.  To  become 
an  expert  in  any  one  branch  of  gardening 
needs  not  only  an  aptitude  for  that  particular 
section  of  gardening,  but  also  a  love  of  the 
subject.  If  you  have  the  artistic  taste  and 
instinct  for  landscape  work,  that  branch  of 
gardening  is  to  be  recommended.  You  should 
endeavour  to  obtain  admission  to  some  large 
garden,  such  as  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at 
Kew,  where  you  could  gain  an  insight  into 
most  of  the  branches  of  horticulture,  and  thus 
choose  for  yourself. 

Violets  :  E.  G.  S.  The  Violets  are  attacked  by 
the  fungus  Ascochyta,  often  referred  to  in 
these  pages,  and  for  which  there  appears  to  be 
no  remedy.    Procure  a  fresh  stock  of  plants. 

Violets  for  Cancer  :  /.  IV.  We  receive  occa- 
sional letters  from  correspondents  asking  whether 
the  application  of  Vio!et  leaves  can  be  used  with 
any  expectation  of  cure  in  cases  of  cancer.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  stated  that  in  properly 
diagnosed  cases  of  this  disease  such  experiments 
are  worse  than  useless.  They  involve  waste  of 
invaluable  time,  and  defer  the  surgical  aid 
which,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  affords  the 
only  chance  of  relief  that  can  be  hoped  for.  Of 
course  there  are  some  cases  known,  but  they  are 
unfortunately  rare,  in  which  the  growth  has 
become  apparently  naturally  arrested  in  its 
advance,  but  the  advice  of  a  properly  qualified 
medical  man  should  be  sought  in  every  instance 
as  early  as  possible,  for  therein  lies  the  patient's 
best — we  had  almost  said  only- chance. 

Communications  Received. — R.  L.  H. — H.  M.— T.  G.  D. — 
Hortus— Constant  Reader— E.  S.  S.— H.  M.  V.— E.  B.— 
C.  B.  P.— W.  W.,  Dodington-V.  H.  L.-VV.  J.— R.  H.  S. 
—Wisbech— H.  M.-Rev.  G.  H.— C.  T.  D.— P.  Aquatias— 
S,  A. -J.  Whitton-H.  R.  R.-F.  I.— R.  Woodward,  Jun. 
— W.  I.  B.-T.  C— F.  G.  T.— H.  S.  T.-de  B.  Crawshay 
—A.  O.— J.  M.— T.  L.— W.  C— A.  &  Cie— F.  K— W.  E.  G. 
_V.  G.— W.  H.  W.-J.O'B.— J.  U.-G.  P.  S.  -H.  K.  R.— 
F.  G.— H.  R.  G.— J.  L.-W.  Mel.— J.  M.— W.  C— 
Major  B.-G.  B.— W.  L.— W.  T.-Naval  Officer. 


Supplement  to  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


Winter-flowering    Begonia,    "  Mrs.  Heal,"  a    hybrid    from     B.    socotrana     and     a 

TUBEROUS-ROOTED    VARIETY  ;      AS    GROWN    AT    GaRGRAVE    GARDENS,     NEAR    LEEDS. 
The    SPECIMENS    WERE    CULTIVATED    IN    8  IN.    pots   and   grew   two 
FEET    OR    MORE    IN    HEIGHT. 
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SEEDS    AND    SEEDLINGS. 

NOW  that  the  time  for  general  seed- 
sowing  is  at  hand,  gardeners  should 
bear  in  mind  that  upon  the  quality  of 
the  seeds  will  depend  mainly  the  character  of 
the  plants  which  will  result  from  their  sowing. 
The  first  essential  of  a  seed  is  that  it  shall  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  practically  ensure  that 
the  resulting  plant  will  reproduce  the  parental 
character  undeteriorated.  It  is  because  a 
large  number  of  plants  under  cultivation  are 
of  such  a  mixed  character,  and  their  &  eds 
consequently  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  repro- 
duce the  parental  form,  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  propagate  them  by  cuttings,  bud- 
ding, or  division. 

For  the  amateur  to  collect  seed  from  plants 
of  this  description  is  to  court  what  florists 
would  describe  as  failure,  though  it  occasion- 
ally happens  that  amongst  the  varied  off- 
spring a  valuable  novelty  appears,  by  reason 
of  the  capacity  for  variation  which  is  posses- 
sed more  or  less  by  all  plants.  At  the  same 
time,  the  florist  has  found  that  if  skilled  and 
careful  selection  is  carried  out,  seed  can  be 
obtained  which  will  reproduce  the  parental 
type  truly,  with  little  or  no  tendency  to  varia- 
tion. In  such  cases  the  reputation  of  the 
seed-grower   is    an    important    factor    to   the 


purchaser,  forming  as  it  d  es  s  antce 

for  the  quality  of  the  crop. 

Seed  also  varies  in  respect  to  its  state  of 
development.  If  a  packet  of  seed  be  ex- 
amined, it  matters  little  what  seed  it  may  be, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  grains  vary  in  size, 
and  as  greater  size  usually  indicates  a  larger 
store  of  nourishment  for  the  incipient  seed- 
ling, it  is  obviously  worth  while  to  sow  the 
larger  ones  in  preference  to  the  smaller.  This 
is  especially  the  case  where  seeds  are  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  be  sown  separately. 

It  is  very  important  that  seeds  should  be 
sown  thinly  in  order  that  the  seedlings  may 
be  given  a  fair  start.  No  matter  how  good  the 
seed  may  be,  if  on  germination  a  crowd  of 
seedlings  is  produced,  the  tiny  plants  will 
suffer  a  weakening  effect  that  can  scarcely 
be  overcome  by  subsequent  thinning  out,  a 
process  that  is  often  indulged  in  to  a  waste- 
ful degree.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  to 
imply  that  thinning  out  should  always  be 
unnecessary,  for  in  practice  it  is  sometimes 
desirable,  even  when  the  seed  has  been  sown 
with  judgment.  Bat  the  amateur  is  too  often 
induced  to  err  in  the  other  direction,  i.e.,  of 
sowing  too  thickly,  by  the  lact  that  the  packet 
.if  seed  supplied  to  him  would  often  suffice  to 
fill  his  spate  entirely  if  every  seed  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  grow,  and  hence  he  sows 
within  a  small  area  which  a  good,  healthy 
plant  could  entirely  fill  to  advantage  enough 
seed  to  produce  scores.  Nature  commonly 
avoids  this.  Take,  for  instance,  a  ripe  Poppy 
capsule  raised  aloft  on  its  slender  sialk.  Round 
its  upper  edge  is  to  be  seen  a  series  of  perfora- 
tions almost  like  those  in  a  pepper  castor,  and 
as  the  wind  blows  the  fruit  sways  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  slowly  scatters  its  contents 
broadcast  over  a  considerable  area.  All  the 
Composites  send  their  seeds  far  and  wide  ;  the 
Balsam  tribe  and  the  Woodsorrel  are  types 
which  shoot  their  seeds  yards  away  from  the 
parent.  The  result,  as  we  see  by  chance-sown 
plants  in  our  gardens,  is  such  a  measure  of 
robustness  which  is  rarelj  seen  in  plants 
raised  from  seeds  sown  by  the  packet  in  a 
limited  area. 

The  seed  sower  should,  therefore,  first  ob- 
tain seed  of  really  good  plants  from  a  reliable 
source,  and  finally  give  them  sufficient  room 
to  develop  from  the  very  outset  of  their  ex- 
istence by  remembering  nature's  lesson  in 
regard  to  broadcast  distribution.  C.  T. 
Druery,   V.M.H. 

FRUIT    IN    NEW    ZEALAND. 

HAVING  regard  to  the  delightful  climate 
of  this  colony,  the  traveller  naturally 
expects  to  meet  with  an  abundance  of 
good  fruit  there.  Arriving  in  Auckland  at 
about  the  middle  of  December,  I  found 
Strawberries  were  plentiful  everywhere.  They 
are  grown  in  almost  every  garden,  and  at 
Christmastide  the  berries  are  much  in  request 
for  picnic  parties  and  numerous  other  social 
functions.  The  varieties  mostly  grown  I.  i 
market  purposes  are  Marguerite  and  Trollop's 
Victoria,  but  in  point  of  flavour  I  found  the 
old  Carolina  Superba  the  best  of  those  I 
tasted. 

In  the  province  of  Auckland  nearly  all  fruits 
indigenous  to  temperate  or  semi-tropical 
climates  thrive,  consequently  the  cultivator 
in  that  district  has  a  great  range  of  fruits  to 
select  from.     Although  Apple  trees  grow  w  ell 


and  bear  Freely,  it  is  disappointing  to  find  the 

are  infested   with   the  American   b 
or  wo  illy  aphis.     This  pest  attacks  root  and 

i  alike,  and  spreads  with  greal  rapi 
so  much  so  that  the  whole  of  the  trees  in 
man)  orchards  have  had  to  be  grubbed  up  and 
Govi  rnment  experts  and  other  per- 
sons are  doing  their  best  to  combat  the 
i .  but  so  far  they  have  only  met  with 
in, derate  success.  The  variety  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  is  especially  susceptible  to  its  attack. 
Northern  Spy  is  said  to  be  immune  from 
the  blight,  but  this  is  not  entirely  true, 
for  at  Henderson  a  iree  of  that  variety  was 
seen  lo  be  badly  infested.  Tear  trees  are 
largel)  grown,  and  generally  bear  abun- 
dantly. Many  of  the  varieties  popular  in 
Britain  are  favourites  in  the  colony,  including 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  d'Anlanlis, 
Beurre  Hardy,  I)  venne  du  Cornice,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
and  Winter  Nelis.  Cherries  are  nut  hugely 
gia.wn  in  the  Auckland  district,  but  I  was 
informed  that  I  should  see  more  of  them  as 
I  proceeded  southwards.  Peaches,  trained 
as  standard  trees,  are  to  be  seen  in  almost 
every  garden,  but  the  European  varieties  are 
not  often  planted  on  account  of  their  delicate 
constitution  and  bring  so  subject  to  the 
dreaded  silver-leaf  disease.  Seedlings  rai-ed 
from  the  American  yellow-fleshed  kinds  seem 
to  be  the  must  in  favour.  The  variei  es 
Crosby  and  Elberta  are  largely  grown  for 
marketing  purposes.  "  Kia  Ora,"  Maori- 
Land;  and  Osprey  Improved  are  said  to  be 
handsome,  valuable  acquisitions:  As  the 
Fruits  of  these  kinds  were  not  ripe  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  I  cannot  pronounce  an  opinion 
as  ti>  their  quality.  An  orchard  of  standard 
Peai  h  trees  witli  Gooseberry  bushes  growing 
under  them,  although  common  in  New 
'/■'■  tland,  is  one  of  the  things  not  seen  in 
Britain.  Nectarines  are  not  so  largely  grown 
in  the  colony  as  Peaches;  the  vellow-fleshed 
kinds  of  this  fruit  are  also  preferred.  The 
besl  Varieties  met  with  are  Byron  (Rivers'), 
Darwin  (Rivers'),  Anserine,  Twyford  Sur- 
prise, .and  Gold  Mine;  the  last  named  is  a 
new  variety  of  great  promise,  and  some  of 
its  largest  fruits  are  said  to  measure  9J 
inches  in  circumference.  The  skin  is  of  a 
beautiful  bright  bronzy-red,  the  flesh  being  of 
a  pinky-cream  colour,  melting,  and  delicious 
in  flavour.  This  novelty  should  prove  an 
acquisition  in  the  mother  country. 

Apricot  trees  grow  well  and  bear  abun- 
dantly. They  are  trained  either  as  bushes  or 
short  standards.  The  majority  are  either 
American  or  local  varieties,  but  also  I  saw- 
trees  of  Moorpark,  Hemskerk,  and  'Large 
Early,  varieties  well  known  in  British  gar- 
dens. The  European  varieties  of  Plums  are 
not  so  extensively  known  in  Auckland  as  in 
Otago,  where  the  climate  is  cooler.  The  trees, 
however,  suffer  so  much  from  silver-leaf  dis- 
ease  that  the)  are  passing  out  of  cultivation, 
Gages  being  the  only  kinds  that  do  well.  The 
Japanese  Plums  and  their  hybrids  furnish 
valuable  substitutes;  these  grow  freely  and 
are  not  very  susceptible  to  insert  pests  and 
fungoid  diseases.  They  yield  prodigious 
crops  of  delightful  fruit.  Mr.  Mclndoe, 
at  Otahuhu,  grows  about  a  dozen  varie- 
ties, the  best  and  most  popular  sort  being 
Burbank,  which  is  a  very  delicious  fruit. 
The  fruits  of  another  variety  named  Satsuma 
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are  largely  used  for  preserving  purposes; 
excellent  jam  is  made  from  its  bright  red 
flesh,  the  conserve  being  highly  esteemed  by 
the  colonists.  The  varieties  Wickson,  Doris, 
Kelsey,  Kikko,  and  Gold  are  what  the  market 
growers  term  good  "  shippers."  Trees  of 
the  last-named  variety  when  laden  with  ripe 
fruit  are  conspicuous  objects. 

The  Persimmon,  in  common  with  all  other 
Japanese  fruits,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  the  north  island.  Its  fruits  vary  in 
colour  from  bright  orange-red  to  light  ver- 
milion, and  they  are  highly  esteemed  by  the 
New  Zealanders.  Fig  trees  are  met  with  in 
many  gardens,  Brown  Turkey,  Brunswick, 
and  Angelique  being  the  kinds  most  fre- 
quently cultivated.  Melons  are  plentifully 
grown,  the  favourite  kind  being  the  Spanish 
Water  Melon.  The  Loquat  apparently  suc- 
ceeds well,  a  local  variety  named  Thame's 
Prize  being  considered  the  best.  Oranges, 
Limes,  and  Lemons,  especially  Lemons,  are 
other  fruits  that  are  extensively  grown  in 
the  colony. 

Lemons  are  inferior  to  those  from  Sicily 
and  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  Lisbon  and 
Eureka  are  varieties  in  demand.  The  Limes 
known  as  Tahitian  and  West  Indian  are  con- 
sidered the  best.  The  Purple  Guava  is  grown 
in  many  gardens  forming  a  bush  that  pro- 
duces fruits  abundantly.  Guava  jelly  is  a 
much  esteemed  luxury.  A  popular  fruit  is 
that  of  the  Maurandia  (Passiflora  edulis). 
It  is  usually  planted  in  stony  or  rocky 
places  or  against  walls,  dead  trees,  &c, 
where  its  rambling  growths  have  a  free  run, 
and  in  such  a  position  enormous  crops  of 
the  purple  fruits  are  produced.  So  great  is 
the  demand  for  the  berries  that  they  are  to 
be  seen  in  almost  every  fruit  shop  window. 
One  cultivator  of  this  fruit  informed  me  that 
although  his  crop  would  be  nearly  two  tons, 
he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
them  at  remunerative  prices.  As  grown  in 
New  Zealand  its  flesh  and  flavour  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  a  good  yellow  Gooseberry 
The  Cape  Gooseberry  is  cultivated  extensively 
for  market  purposes,  and  the  fruits  meet 
with  a  ready  sale.  Occasionally  I  saw 
plants  of  the  Loganberry,  American  Black- 
berries, Medlar,  Prickly  Pear,  Pome- 
granate, and  the  Tree  Tomato,  the  last- 
mentioned  ds  bushes  quite  6  feet  in  height 
and  as  much  in  diameter,  bearing  numerous 
clusters  of  fruits.  The  berries  were  not 
matured  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  they  are 
very  highly  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants. 
Raspberries  and  Currants  are  not  much 
grown  in  the  colony,  indeed  the  Black  Cur- 
rant cannot  be  grown  successfully  in  New 
Zealand.  Diseases  and  insect  pests  infest 
Apple  and  stone  fruits  very  largely,  and  this, 
I  think,  is  principally  due  to  the  short  mild 
winters  of  the  north  island.  The  trees  have 
but  a  short  resting  season,  and  instils  breed 
all  the  year  round.     /.  Mclndoe,   V.M.H. 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM 
RGTUNDUM. 
This  magnificent  variety,  which  has  again 
bloomed  with  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebe- 
lands,  South  .Woodford,  takes  a  prominent  place 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  very  best  forms  of 
blotched  O.  crispum,  and  when  it  attains  suffi. 
tient  strength  to  show  itself  at  its  best  may  be 


adjudged  to  be  one  of  the  finest  which  has  yet 
appeared.  In  the  matter  of  fine  shape,  breadth 
of  both  sepals  and  petals  (features  which  are 
wanting  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  otherwise 
good  spotted  O.  crispum),  it  resembles  the  fine 
O.  c.  Cooksoniae.  The  reverse  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  is  bright  violet-purple,  with  a  white 
margin.  The  sepals  have  clusters  of  reddish- 
purple  blotches  surrounded  by  smaller  rose- 
purple  ones.  The  fringed  petals  have  large 
irregular  blotches  of  a  deep  violet-purple  tint, 
around  which  is  an  irregular  band  of  rose- 
purple  spots  of  varying  size.  The  lip  is  of  good 
size,  white,  with  chestnut-brown  blotches,  and 
a  yellow  crest.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  John  Carder's 
collecting,  and  first  sent  forth  a  flower  with  Mr. 
Gurney  Wilson,  Glenthorne,  Haywards  Heath, 
who  named  it  rotundum,  because  of  the  circu- 
lar form  of  the  flower  and  the  broadly  ovate 
sepals  and  petals. 


PIPTANTHUS  NEPALENSIS. 
Whilst  there  exists  no  lack  of  climbing  plants 
capable  of  filling  almost  every  garden  require- 
ment, there  is  always  rcom  for  a  good  flowering 
evergreen  whose  foliage  is  excellent  at  all  times 
and  whose  flowers  are  very  attractive  through- 
out summer,  especially  if  the  plant  be  one  that 
can  grow  and  thrive  in  normally  poor  soils  pro- 
vided the  situation  is  warm,  sunny  and  sheltered. 
Piptanthus  nepalensis,  the  climbing  Laburnum, 
more  familiar,  perhaps,  to  gardeners  as  Ther- 
mopsis  laburnifolia,  fulfils  these  conditions  in 
no  small  degree,  and  wherever  it  is  grown  it  is 
valued  (or  its  distinctive  features.  Although 
described  as  tender,  save  in  sheltered  situations, 
I  have  seen  and  admired  many  plants  thriv- 
ing under  conditions  which  Ivy  could  barely 
endure,  and  when  I  note  flowering  specimens  of 
considerable  age  in  the  East  of  Fife,  in  Forfar- 


• 


FlG.    75. — PIPTANTHUS   NEPALENSIS,   FLOWERS   YELLOW. 
(From  a  sketch  by  Mr.  VVorthington  Smith.) 


CATTLEYA     TRIAN/E     J.      GURNEY 
FOWLER. 

Many  thousands  of  Cattleya  Trianae  have 
been  imported  from  widely-separated  localities 
in  Colombia,  and  while  no  Cattleya  displays  so 
great  variation  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
flowers,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  one  so  far  in 
advance  of  others  of  its  class  as  this  beautiful 
variety,  which  bloomed  out  of  an  importation 
by  Messrs.  Sander  last  year,  and  is  again  flower, 
ing  with  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  The  flower 
is  a  perfect  model  of  floral  perfection,  the  broad 
sepals  and  the  almost  orbicular  crimped  petals 
being  of  a  delicate  blush  pink.  The  broad 
crimped  labellum  is  bright  mauve-crimson,  with 
a  narrow  lavender-coloured  margin,  the  disc 
being  yellow. 


shire,  in  Cumberland,  and  in  several  Midland 
gardens,  it  becomes  evident  that  its  hardiness  is 
considerable.  The  crux  of  the  matter  lies  in  the 
type  of  plant  acquired.  In  common  with  most 
leguminous  plants,  Piptanthus  makes  simple 
roots  3  feet  in  length,  whose  first  impulse  is  to 
descend  as  deeply  as  they  can  go ;  it  then 
develops  stems  3  feet  long  or  more  the  first  sea- 
son, and  reaches  a  height  of  10  feet  in  the  third 
year.  Such  a  plant  would  thrive  indefinitely;  it 
has  possession  of  the  site  and  speedily  covers  the 
wall  space  allotted  to  it.  What  happens  to  the 
nursery-reared  specimen  is  this.  It  is  invari- 
ably reared  from  seeds,  and  when  a  foot  high 
its  roots  are  trimmed  and  the  plant  potted  ;  its 
year's  growth  may  exceed  a  foot.  Soon,  how- 
ever, it  finds  the  pot  too  restrictive,  and  shows 
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signs  of  debility  owing  to  drought,  lack  of  food, 
or  other  circumstances,  and  from  this  debi'itated 
condition  it  never  recovers.  One  can  recom- 
mend with  every  confidence  that  two  or  three 
seeds  of  Piptanthus  should  be  planted  where  the 
plant  is  to  grow.  They  germinate  quickly,  and 
will  outstrip  the  pot  specimen  in  the  first  six 
months  of  their  life.  At  midsummer,  choose  the 
strongest  seedling  and  pull  out  the  others. 
The  youngster  will  require  no  "stopping."  Its 
unripened  tip  will  succumb  to  frosts,  and  in  the 
following  spring  it  will  make  lateral  growths, 
each  terminated  by  a  raceme  of  yellow  flowers 
that  in  shape  closely  resembles  a  bunch  of 
Grapes,  the  individual  flowers  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  of  our  native  Gorse  in 
colour,  size,  and  shape.  The  foliage  is 
also  particularly  attractive.  The  leaves  are 
trifoliate,  with  lobes  that  are  much  broader 
than  those  of  Laburnum,  and  are  nearly  as  large 
as  those  of  well-grown  Broad  Beans  and  exactly 
of  similar  shape.  They  are  very  glabrous,  and 
are  of  that  deep  green  colour  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  Ceanothus  divaricatus  when  in 
health.  The  tallest  plant  I  have  seen  was 
15  feet  high,  but  this  had  reached  the  top 
of  the  wall  four  years  ago  and  had  been  stopped 
annually,  the  outgrowing  shoots  sharing 
the  same  fate.  Flowers  are  never  produced  in 
excess,  but  in  just  that  measure  one  can 
appreciate.     G.   B.   Mailed. 


TREES   AND  SHRUBS. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS     OF    THE     BIBLE. 

The  kindly  criticism  of  the  Plants  of  the  Tible, 
by  the  Rev.  George  Henslow,  in  the 
Gardeners'1  Chronicle,  for  January  25,  1008,  was 
thoroughly   appreciated. 

It  seems  more  probable  that  the  Apple  is  the 
Quince,  and  this  change  will  be  made  in  the 
next  edition  of  the  little  book. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Paliurus  does  not  grow 
around  Jerusalem,  it  can  hardly  be  the  (  hn  t- 
thorn. 

By  "  spelt,"  I  suppose  is  meant  Triticum 
spelta,  and  this,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  grown 
in  Palestine  at  all,  hence  Vicia  ervillea  appears 
more  likely  to  be  the  plant  intended  by  "  rie." 
/.  E.  Dinsmorc,  The  American  Colony,  Jem-,:..  >,i, 
Palestine,  February  22,  igo8. 

With  regard  to  Paliurus,  if  it  does  not 

now  grow  around  Jerusalem,  it  must  have  been 
exterminated  since  1889;  for  Dr.  Tristram  says 
(The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  p.  428):  — 
"The  Arabs  of  the  Jordan  Valley  at  the  present 
day  .  .  .  confine  the  name  Samur  to  the  P. 
aculeatus,  or  Christ's  Thorn.  .  .  .  It  is  com- 
mon about  Jerusalem." 

With  regard  to  the  Kussemcth,  the  Hebrew 
word  translates  "spelt"  (in  B.V.)  ;  no  one  knows 
what  it  actually  was,  but  as  it  always  accom- 
panies a  cereal  in  the  three  passages,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  some  variety  of  Wheat.  The 
modern  term  refers  to  a  Wheat  of  a  cooler  cli- 
mate. I  have  seen  it  cultivated  in  Switzerland, 
but  it  may  stand  for  numerous  sorts.  At  the 
present  day  nearly  30  varieties  of  Wheat  are 
known  in  Egypt,  and  one  Triticum  tricoccum  has 
been  found  in  the  tombs.  De  Candolle  (Origin 
of  Cultivated  Plants,  p.  363)  says: — "I  imagined 
it  was  perhaps  the  allied  form  T.  monococcum," 
not  now  in  Egypt.  The  Arabic  words  for 
Wheats  of  Egypt  are  numerous ;  but  neither 
Kirsenni  nor  Chirsanat  (given  by  Tristram)  oc- 
curs amongst  them.  No  one  has  suggested  Vicia 
ervillea  ;  this  would  have  been  more  likely  in- 
cluded as  pulse.  It  has  only  been  lately  intro- 
duced into   Egypt.      George  Henslow. 


DWARF  CONIFERS. 
A  considerable  number  of  dwarf  Conifers 
are  suitable  for  cultivation  on  the  rockery  or 
in  small  beds.  Few  of  them  ever  grow  more 
than  about  4  feet  in  height,  and  require  many 
years  to  attain  even  that  size.  In  habit  they 
are  either  spreading,  or  upright  and  compact, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Pines,  ruggedly 
picturesque.  Some  of  them  are  natives  of  moun- 
tainous regions,  while  others  have  originated  as 
garden  varieties,  but  all  are  equally  at  home  on 
the  rockery  or  similar  positions  where  they  have 
a  deep  and  fairly  dry  root-run,  as  they  afe  very 
impatient  of  too  much  moisture  at  the  root. 

Juniperus. 

/.  japonica  var.  aurea  (Hort). — I  have  never 
been  able  to  quite  make  out  exactly  what  this 
plant  is.  According  to  the  Kew  Hand-list  it  is 
a  synonym  of  J.  chinensis  var.  aurea,  but  the 
latter  is  an  upright-growing  plant  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  very  handsome,  but  rather  tender, 
while  J.  japonica  var.  aurea  is  a  spreading  plant 
with  long  branches  irregularly  placed,  but 
usually  arranged  in  a  flattened,  fan-shaped 
manner.  The  colour  is  a  shade  of  deep  orange- 
yellow.  It  is  an  easy  plant  to  grow,  and  will 
attain  to  a  good  size,  but  may  easily  be  kept 
within  bounds. 

/.  Sabina  (the  Savin). — This  is  a  well-known 
dwarf,  spreading  shrub  of  irregular  habit,  with 
dark  green  foliage  and  purple  berries.  There 
are  some  four  or  five  varieties,  of  which  the 
var.  procumbens  (the  Waukegan  Juniper)  and 
var.  prostrata  (both  of  them  neat-growing, 
prostrate  plants),  var.  tamariscifolia,  a  round, 
dwarf  bush  with  glaucous  foliage,  and  var.  varie- 
gata,  with  creamy-yellow  or  white  variegation, 
are  the  best. 

/.  virginiana  var  globosa  is  a  round,  bushy 
plant,  attaining  a  heighl  oi  no  more  than  about 
3  feet,  with  bright  green  tufted  branches  tipped 
with  bronze  in  the  winter.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively new  plant,  and  is  likely  to  be  an  acquisi- 
tion  fur  positions  suitable  to  it. 

/.  virginiana  var.  kosteriana. — This  resembles 
the  typical  Red  Cedar  in  general  appearance, 
except  that  the  growth  is  somewhat  coarser,  and 
the  plant  does  not  grow  more  than  about  2  feet 
or  so  in  height.  It  is  of  a  round,  compact 
habit,  and  is  of  a  bright  green  colour  all  the  year 
round. 

/.  virginiana  var.  tripartita  is  a  dwarf,  spread- 
ing form,  with  sharp-pointed  glaucous  foliage 
and  branches  usually  divided  in  threes.  It  is 
a  fairly  fast-growing  plant,  and  requires  room 
to  develop. 

/.  omnium's  var.  alpina  (J.  canadensis).— A 
form  of  the  Common  Juniper.  This  plant  is 
found  chiefly  on  the  mountains  in  Northern 
Canada,  though  it  also  occurs  in  Northern 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  a  dwarf,  spreading 
shrub,  rarely  more  than  3  feet  in  height,  with 
long,  slender  shoots  symmetrically  arranged, 
and  clothed  with  narrow,  sharp-pointed  leaves 
marked  with  silvery  lines.  In  winter  the  foliage 
assumes  a  bronzy  tint.  J.  communis  var.  alpina 
aurea  resembles  the  variety  alpina  except  that  it 
is  of  a  bright  golden  tint  in  summer,  changing 
to  orange  in   winter. 

Cupressus. 
C.  Lawsoniana  var.  nana  fdensa ). — This  is  a 
plant  of  compact  habit,  and  it  takes  many  years 
to  reach  a  height  of  4  feet  or  so.  It  is  broadly 
pyramidal  in  shape,  with  dense,  compressed 
foliage  of  a  rich,  deep  green  colour.  It  is  a 
handsome  plant,  and  very  useful  in  a  small 
state.  There  is  a  sub-variety  (var.  nana  glauca) 
with  a  more  pronounced  glaucous  hue  than  the 
variety   nana. 

C.  obtusa  var.  fygmcea. — Although  this  is  an 
old   plant   in   English   gardens,   it   is   not   at   all 


common.  It  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in 
height,  and  spreads  symmetrically  on  all  sides. 
Its  neat  habit  and  bright  green  foliage  renders 
it  a  desirable  plant  for  the  rockery. 

C.  obtusa  var.  nana  fdensa). — This  is  an  up- 
right pyramidal,  or  broadly  conical  plant  of 
slow  growth  and  dense  habit.  The  tufted  foliage 
is  of  a  deep  green  hue,  and  the  plant  can  either 
be  grown  into  a  small  specimen  6  feet  or  so 
in  height,  or  be  kept  dwarf  and  spreading  by 
i  utting  the  leader  away. 

C.  obtusa  var.  nana  aurea  resembles  the  variety 
nana  in  habit,  except  that  it  is  not  quite  so 
dense,  and  is  of  rather  freer  growth.  The  colour 
is  of  a  bright  golden-yellow,  which  is  effective 
all  the  year  round,  and  especially  so  in  winter. 

C.  pisifera  var.  nana  aurea  variegata  is  a 
comparatively  rare  plant,  growing  about  a  foot 
in  height,  and  spreading  horizontally  on  all 
sides.  The  growth  is  dense  and  'bright  green 
in  colour,  splashed  and  spotted  with  pale  gold. 

Thuya. 
T.  oceidentalis  var.  globosa. — The  habit  of  this 
plant  is  well  described  by  its  name,  the  upright 
growths  springing  from  the  base,  and  composing 
a  rounded,  compact  plant  suitable  for  the 
rockery  or  a  position  where  a  dwarf,  formal 
plant  is  required.  In  summer  the  foliage  is  of 
a  bright,  grass-green  hue,  changing  to  a 
brownish   tint  in  winter. 

Cryptomeria. 
C.  japonica  var.  clegans  nana. — This  is  a  dwarf 
plant  with  soft,  linear  leaves  densely  crowded 
on  the  short  branches.  In  summer  it  is  of  a 
bright,  cheerful  green,  which  changes  to  a 
bronzy-crimson  in  winter.  A  neat  and  effective 
plant  at  all  seasons. 

Tsuga. 
T.  canadensis  var.  albo-spica. — Strictly  speak- 
ing, this  is  not  a  dwarf  plant,  as  it  attains  to  a 
height  of  10  feet  or  so  with  age,  but  its  rate  of 
growth  is  slow,  and  its  habit  and  colour  so 
pleasing  that  it  is  worthy  of  inclusion  among 
those  plants  suitable  for  the  back  of  the  rockery. 
The  branches  are  slender  and  gracefully  arching, 
and  clothed  with  small  leaves  tipped  with 
silvery-white.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  moderately 
dry  situation  sheltered  from  cutting  winds. 

Picea. 
Most  of  the  dwarf  forms  of  Picea  are  vaiic:ies 
of  P.  excelsa  (the  Common  Spruce),  all  of  which 
will  grow  best  under  rather  moister  conditions 
than  most  of  the  dwarf  Conifers.  The  best 
of  the  dwarf  Spruces  are  P.  excelsa  var.  clan- 
brassiliana,  var.  clanbrassiliana  elegans,  var. 
dumosa,  var.  Gregoryana,  and  var.  pygmaea,  all 
of  which  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  each 
Other,  being  of  a  round,  compact  habit  with 
dense,  crowded  foliage  of  varying  shades  of 
green.  P.  excelsa  var.  Remontii  is  a  dwarf  form 
of  erect  habit,  the  branches  all  having  an  up- 
right tendency,  while  the  colour  is  of  a  bright, 
cheerful  green  all  the  year  round.  It  is  a 
miniature,  well-grown  specimen  Spruce,  and  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  its  class. 

Abies. 

A.  balsamea  var.  hudsonica  is  a  small,  stunted 
Silver  Fir,  with  leaves  about  an  inch  long,  deep, 
shining-green  above,  and  silvery  beneath.  In 
habit  it  is  irregularly  pyramidal,  with  short, 
thick  branches  on  which  the  foliage  is  densely- 
crowded.  Unfortunately  it  is  liable  to  attacks 
of  scale,  and  does  not  always  thrive  as  well  as 
it  might  do. 

Pixus. 

P.  Laricio  var.  fumila. — This  variety  of  P. 
Laricio  is  a  dwarf,  dense  Pine  rarely  more  than 
2  feet  in  height,  with  short  branches  having  the 
foliage  clustered  at  the  ends.  It  is  a  more 
picturesque  than  handsome  plant,  but  has  a  dis- 
tinct appearance  that  is  quite  in  keeping  if 
grown  on  the  rockery. 
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The  var.  fygmea  closely  resembles  pr.mila. 

P.  montana. — This  variable  species  is  found 
throughout  the  mountainous  regions  of  Central 
Europe  at  elevations  of  5,000  feet  or  more.  At 
its  best  it  rarely  exceeds  15  feet  or  so  in  height, 
but  is  more  often  met  with  about  half  as  high. 
It  is  a  branching,  bushy  shrub  with  leaves  about 
2  inches  long,  .densely  clustered  on  the  stems, 
and  dull  to  dark  green  in  colour.  Its  slow 
growth  and  dense,  branching  habit  render  it 
peculiarly  useful  on  the  rockery.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  Pine,  the  best  dwaff 
ones  being  var.  Mughus  and  var.  Pumilio,  both 
of  which  are  preferable  to  the  type  as  dwarf 
plants. 

P.  sylvestris  var.  aurea  is  a  slow-growing  form 
of  the  common  Scotch  Pine  (not  Scotch  Fir,  as 
it  is  often  erroneously  called),  with  leaves  2 
inches  to  3  inches  long,  of  a  glaucous-green  tint 
in  summer,  changing  to  a  bright  golden  hue  in 
■winter. 


a  small  bush  about  3  feet  or  so  high,  with 
numerous  slender  branches  clothed  with  soft, 
light  green  leaves  marked  with  silvery  lines. 
When  well  grown  and  flourishing,  it  is  a  grace- 
ful and  distinct-looking  plant.  The  variety  pros- 
trata  resembles  the  variety  nana,  except  that  the 
habit  is  less  erect  and  more  spreading.  /.  Clark. 


LILIUMS  AS  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
For  producing  a  bold  floral  effect  in  the 
flower  garden,  few  subjects  are  more  suitable 
than  the  larger-flowered  species  of  Lilium,  such 
as  L.  longiflorum,  L.  auratum,  L.  speciosum, 
&c.  Many  of  these  Lilies  have  varieties  that, 
from  a  garden  point  of  view,  are  even  more 
desirable  than  the  type.  At  fig.  76  is  represented 
a  bed  of  the  beautiful  variety  of  L.  longiflorum, 
known  as  eximium,  growing  in  a  bed  in  Kew 
Gardens  in  association  with  a  hardy  Heath. 
These  large-flowered  Liliums  are  often  associated 


KEW     NOTES. 


THE  CONSERVATORY. 
The  rich  yellow  flowers  of  Tecoma  Smithii, 
although  somewhat  out  of  season,  are  even 
more  welcome  than  they  were  in  early  winter. 
The  plants  of  Kalanchoe  Dyeri,  a  species  in- 
troduced from  British  Central  Africa  a  year  or 
two  ago,  are  carrying  useful  heads  of  large 
white  blooms.  Another  plant  of  recent  introduc- 
tion from  Africa  is  the  yellow-flowered  Coreop- 
sis Grantii.  Dicentra  (Dielytra)  spectabilis  is 
a  common  hardy  plant,  albeit  a  most  useful 
one  for  greenhouse  decoration  when  brought 
along  gradually  in  heat.  Several  large  speci- 
mens of  Jasminum  primulinum  in  12-mch  pots 
are  thickly  clothed  with  yellow  flowers.  The 
secret  of  success  with  this  plant  appears  to  be 
to  encourage  the  development  of  as  much  young 
growth  as  possible,  and  by  plunging  the  plants 
in  the  open  air  during  the  summer  and  autumn 


FlG.    76. — LILIUM    LONGIFLORUM    EXIMIUM    FLOWERING    IN    A    BED    CONTAINING    ERICAS. 


P.  sylvestris  var.  globosa. — This  is  a  round, 
compact  plant  with  foliage  of  a  bright,  glaucous 
tint.  In  habit  it  is  pyramidal,  with  the  side 
branches  usually  ascending,  and  keeps  its  com- 
pact, globose  shape  throughout.  Essentially  a 
plant  for  a  dry  spot. 

P.  Ccmbra  var.  fumila. — A  shcrt,  slow-growing 
Pine,  this  variety  rarely  reaches  a  height  of 
more  than  3  feet.  In  habit  it  is  spreading,  or 
even  creeping  under  certain  conditions,  the 
irregular  branches  being  clothed  with  silvery 
leaves  about  2  inches  long.  It  is  an  old  intro- 
duction from  North-Eastern  Asia,  but  is  not  often 
seen. 

P.  Strolus  var.  nana. — This  is  a  dwarf  form 
of  the  well-known  Weymouth  Pine,  and  makes 


in  beds   with  other.  Ericaceous   plants,   such   as 
Azaleas,   Rhododendrons,  and  Kalmias. 

The  protection  afforded  to  the  Lilies  by  the 
shrubs  during  the  early  period  of  their  growth 
enable  the  bulbs  to  be  planted  early,  and  this 
gives  the  plants  a  good  start.  The  effect  of  the 
flowers  is  also  enhanced  by  their  setting  of 
foliage  beneath  and  around  them.  The  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  moisture  in  such  beds  are  suit- 
able to  the  bulbous  plants,  and  especially  is  this 
method  of  planting  valuable  in  the  case  of  large 
beds  near  to  a  lake  or  on  a  large  lawn,  the  flowers 
of  the  Liliums  relieving  the  somewhat  mono- 
tonous greenery  of  these  early-flowering  shrubs. 
Lilium  longiflorum  var.  eximium  is  known  as 
the  Bermuda  Lily,  and  has  by  some  botanists 
been  raised  to  specific  rank. 


enable  them  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  shoots. 
During  the  winter,  place  them  in  a  cool  house, 
where  only  sufficient  heat  is  maintained  to  pre- 
vent frost,  and  give  the  plants  very  little  water. 

A  useful  Coleus  to  follow  C.  thyrsoideus  is 
C.  shirensis.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  not 
such  an  effective  shade  of  blue,  being  a  dark 
purplish-blue,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  greenhouse  plants.  Several 
large  specimen  Camellias  planted  out  in  one 
of  the  beds  are  blooming  freely.  C.  reticulata 
is  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  with  large  semi- 
double  bright   rose-coloured   flowers. 

The  west  wing  of  the  house  is  almost  en- 
tirely devoted  to  Ericas,  Acacias,  &c.  At  the 
present  time  the  pride  of  place  amongst  the  sub- 
jects   in    flower    must    be    accorded    to    a    large 
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plant  of  Darwinia  (syn.  Genetyllis)  Ilooker- 
iana,  a  heath-Hke  plant  belonging  to  the  natural' 
order,  Myrtaceas.  The  small  flowers  are  borne 
in  terminal  heads,  usually  six  together,  enclosed 
in  a  brick-red  coloured  involucre.  These  last 
in  perfection  for  three  or  four  months.  A  num- 
ber of  plants  of  Eriostemon  affinis  and  E.  myo- 
poroides  are  clothed  with  white  flowers  tinged 
with  pink  in  a  young  state.  The  Australian 
representatives  of  the  Heaths,  namely,  the  genus 
Epacris,  make  a  good  show  with  their  long 
sle.ider  shoots  thick  with  flowers.  Most  of  the 
plants  are  garden  hybrids. 

Several  species  of  Acacia  form  useful  decora- 
tive subjects  grown  in  pots,  while  others  are 
better  planted  out  in  large  structures,  notable 
amongst  the  latter  being  the  Silver  Wattle,  A. 
dealbata.  The  best  plants  flowering  here  in 
pots  are  A.  Drummondii,  A.  hastulata,  A. 
ob'.iqua,  and  A.  longifolia  var.  magnifica.  The 
Correas  are  another  Australian  family  de  •■<\- 
ing  of  mention,  the  most  useful  decorative 
plants  being  C.  speciosa  and  the  varieties 
curiosa,  magnifica,  and  major,  also  C.  car- 
dinalis.  Erica  Veitchii  is  grown  as  a  pot  plant, 
and  very  useful  it  is.  The  plants  grown  out- 
side at  Kew  have  suffered  rather  badly  from 
irosts,  except  where  planted  in  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion or  afforded  protection. 

Boronia  megastigma  and  B.  fastigiata  (syn. 
polygalifolia),  with  pink  flowers,  will  soon  be 
at  their  best.  Olearia  ramulosa  has  small,  pure 
white,  Daisy-like  flowers.  Also  deserving  of 
note  are  Chorizema  cordatum  flavum  and  Heli- 
chrysum  humile. 

Forced  Trees  and  Shrubs 
are  extensively  used  for  the  decoration  of  this 
house  in  late  winter  and  early  spring.  A  few 
of  the  best  at  present  in  flower  are  Spiraea 
prunifolia  flore  pleno,  Prunus  triloba  flore 
pleno,  Prunus  pseudo-cerasus  James  H.  Veitch, 
Pyrus  floribunda  and  the  variety  atrosanguinea, 
Viburnum  Opulus  var.  sterile,  Rhododendron 
sinense,  better  known  in  gardens  as  Azalea 
mollis,  R.  Cunningham's  White,  R.  fastuosum, 
Staphylea  colchica  (delightfully  fragrant), 
Kerria  japonica  flore  pleno,  Lilacs  Charles  X., 
Marie  Legraye,  and  Madame  Lemoine. 

Early-flowering  Bulbs. 
Amongst,  single  Tulips  the  tall  orange-scarlet 
Prince  of  Austria  is  prominent;  Mon  Tresor 
(golden  yellow),  Rose  Gris  de  Lin  (rose-pink) ; 
Double  Tulips :  Salvator  Rosa  (deep  rose), 
Couronne  d'Or  (yellow-shaded  orange)  ;  Nar- 
cissus :  Glory  of  Leiden,  Golden  Spur,  Obval- 
laris,  Sir  Watkin,  Grand  Monarque,  Jaune 
Supreme ;  Crocus  species,  including  C.  biflorus 
(white,  striped  black),  C.  chrysantha  (yellow),  i". 
Imperati  (dark  violet),  C.  Sieberi  (purplel  ;  Cro- 
cus varieties :  King  of  the  Blues,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (striped),  Reine  Blanche  White  and  Cloth 
of  Gold  ;  Hyacinths  (single)  :  Grand  Maitre  (por- 
celain bluei,  Baron  van  Thuyll  (dark  blue), 
Baroness  van  Thuyll  (pure  white),  MacMahon 
and  City  of  Haarlem  (yellows),  Moreno  (pink). 
A  large  group  of  seedling  Hippeastrums  furnish 
the  brightest  patch  of  colour  in  the  house. 
Several  of  the  dark  red  Sir  William  type,  for 
which  the  Kew  collection  is  noted,  are  pro- 
minent.    D.  D. 


LAW    NOTE. 


ASSESSMENT  OF  GREENHOUSES. 
Considerable  satisfaction  appears  to  have 
been  caused  amongst  growers,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  trade  papers,  by  the  result  of  an  Assessment 
Appeal  heard  recently  before  the  District  I  Com- 
mittee, of  a  certain  County  Council  in  Scotland. 
The  appeal  was  made  by  a  firm  of  market  gar- 
deners, who  contended  that  they  were  entitled 
to  a  reduction  in  rates  under  the  Agricultural 
Rates  (Scotland)  Act  18B6,  in  respect  not  only 
of  the  land  cultivated  by  them,  but  also  of  other 
portions  of  their  land  covered  by  greenhouses. 


Counsel  for  the  growers  in  question  contended 
that  the  greenhouses  were  used  exclusively 
for  the  cultivation  of  Tomato's  ami  Ebr 
horticultural  purposes,  and  that  the  mere 
fact  that  the  climate  necessitated  a  covering  of 
glass  and  artificial  heat  did  not  exclude  the 
occupiers  from  the  benefit  of  the  Act.  After 
adjourning  the  matter  for  further  consideration, 
the  committee  finally  allowed  the  appeal,  and 
accordingly  the  growers  were  held  entitled 
under  the  Act  to  a  reduction  of  rates  in  respect 
of  their  glasshouses  as  well  of  their  uncovered 
land. 

It  is,  of  course,  natural  for  English  growers 
to  assume  that  what  is  reasonable  in  Scot- 
land is  equally  reasonable  in  England,  and, 
accordingly,  to  draw  the  inference  that  they 
themselves  are  entitled  to  claim  similar  relief. 
L'nfortunately,  however,  there  appears  to  be 
serious  ground  for  believing  such  an  inference 
to  be  entirely  incorrect.  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  are  two  Agri- 
cultural Rates  Acts  of  1896,  one  applying  only  to 
England  and  the  other  only  to  Scotland,  and 
there  is  considerable  difference  in  their  wording. 

Both  Acts,  it  is  true,  are  intended  to  confer 
special  privileges,  in  the  matter  of  rating,  on 
agriculturists,  but  the  systems  both  of  land 
tenure  and  of  rating  differ  very  considerably  in 
the  two  countries,  and  it  is,  therefore,  inevit- 
able that  the  Acts  dealing  with  this  subject 
should  also  differ. 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  that  whereas  the 
benefit  of  the  English  Act  is  conferred  on  occu- 
piers of  "  agricultural  land,"  that  of  the  Scotch 
Act  is  extended  to  occupiers  of  'agricultural 
land  and  heritages.''  But  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant point  to  be  observed  when  comparing 
the  two  Acts  is  the  marked  distinction  whicn 
the  English  Act  draws  between  "land"  and 
'"buildings."  Section  I  sub-section  (2)  of  this 
Act  expressly  provides  (inter  alia)  that  it  shall 
not  apply  to  a  rate  which  the  occupier  of  agri- 
cultural land  is  liable,  as  compared  with  the  oc- 
cupier of  buildings  and  other  hereditaments,  to 
be  assessed  to,  or  to  pay,  in  the  proportion  of 
one-half  or  less  than  one-half. 

[It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  similar  clause  is 
contained   in  the  Scotch  Act.] 

This  provision  seems  therelore  to  be  the  key- 
note of  the  whole  question,  and  the  pointed  dis- 
tinction which  is  there  drawn  between  "  land  " 
and  "  buildings  "  affords  the  ground  upon  which 
English  nurserymen  would  be  he.d  to  be  de- 
barred from  claiming  relief  in  respect  of  their 
greenhouses  under  the  English  Act,  although 
their  Scotch  brethren  would  apparently  be  en- 
titled to  claim  relief  in  similar  circumstances 
under  the  corresponding  Scotch  Act.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  Scotch  Act  does  not  specifically 
mention  nursery  grounds,  though  the  English 
Act  does  so ;  this,  however,  does  not  affect  the 
point  with  regard  to  the  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  land  and  buildings,  which  it  is  now 
desired   to  emphasise. 

In  the  case  of  the  English  Act.  the  House  of 
Lords  decided  a  few  years  ago  that  glasshouses 
in  or  on  a  market  garden,  if  buildings,  must  for 
the  purpose  of  the  English  Act  of  1896  be  rated 
as  "  buildings  "  and  not  as  "  agricultural  land," 
thereby  losing  the  benefit  of  the  Act.  As  many 
readers  are  doubtless  already  aware,  the  appel- 
lant in  the  case  now  under  consideration  was  a 
market  gardener  and  nurseryman  occupying  a 
piece  of  land  rather  more  than  four  acres  in  ex- 
tent, on  which  57  glasshouses  and  greenhouses 
of  various  sizes  were  erected.  The  special  case 
on  which  the  appeal  was  founded  stated  that 
these  houses  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  grow- 
ing Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  and  Grapes,  and,  to 
a  smaller  extent,  other  vegetables,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sale.  The  plants  and  crops  grown 
therein  were  watered  and  heated  by  artificial 
means,  were  grown  upon  soil  placed  upon  pre- 
pared beds  inside  the  houses,  and  matured  much 
earlier  than  in  the  open  ground.  The  vines 
were  planted  inside  the  houses,  and  the  roots 
ran  partly  in  the  soil  under  the  houses  and 
partly  passed  through  the  apertures  in  the 
wall?  into  the  soil  outside.  Fifty-one  of  tht 
glasshouses  were  thus  used  for  growing  vines. 
In  the  Cucumber  houses  (which  comprised  six 
out  of  the  57  houses)  there  were,  inside  the 
houses,  dwarf  brick  walls  supporting  corrugated 
iron  sheets,  upon  which  sheets  earth  taken  from 
other  parts  of  the  nursery  ground  was  placed. 
In  this  earth,  so  placed  upon  the  iron  sheets, 
the    Cucumber   plants   were    planted.       Beneath 


the  iron  sheets,  and  between  them  and  the 
ground,  there  were  hot-water  pipes.  The  area 
actually  occupied  by  the  57  houses  was  rather 
more  than  two  acres,  and  the  rest  (a  so  rather 
m  re  than  2  acres)  consisted  merely  of  vine 
borders  paths,  and  the  stoke-holes.  The  whole 
of  the  houses  were  built  upon  dwarf  brick  walls 
like  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Law  Lords  were  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  that,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ai  t  (a)  buildings  must  be  treated  as  distinct 
from  land  ;  (b)  the  greenhouses  must  be  treated 
as  buildings  ;  and,  accordingly  (c)  that  the  re- 
lief granted  by  the  Act  of  18U6  to  agricultural 
land  could  not  be  claimed  in  respect  of  such 
greenhouses. 

It  is,  of  course,  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  certain  other  statutes  giving  relief 
to  cultivated  land  which  are  worded  quite  dif- 
ferently to  the  Act  of  1896,  and  in  such  cases, 
I  \  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  thev  are 
worded,  relief  under  these  statutes  may  still  be 
claimed  in  respect  of  such  land,  even  though 
it  be  covered   by  greenhouses. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  for  instance, 
provided  that  the  occupier  of  any  land  used  as 
(amongst  other  purposes)  market  gardens,  or 
nursery  grounds,  "  shall  be  assessed  in  respect 
of  the  same  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  part 
only  of  the  net  annual  value  thereof."  A  good 
many  years  ago  a  market  gardener  claimed  re- 
lief under  this  Act  in  respect  of  the  occupation 
of  a  piece  of  land  upon  which  were  built  16 
greenhouses  or  glasshouses,  and  these  practic- 
ally covered  the  surface  of  the  land  ;  they  were 
built  on  brick  foundations,  and  were  used  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  fruit  or  vegetables  for 
sale  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  In  this 
particular  case  the  grower  was  successful,  as 
the  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  upon  the  word  in,' 
of  this  particular  statute  a  garden  was  none  the 
less  a  garden  because  it  was  effectually  pro- 
jected by  glass  against  the  weather  or  by  high 
walls  against  the  wind. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  sometimes  a 
greenhouse  is  in  the  legal  sense  "  a  building," 
and  sometimes  it  is  not,  the  matter  turning  upon 
the  wording  of  the  particular  Act  of  Parliament 
which  may  be  under  consideration  at  the 
moment.  We  have,  therefore,  one  more  ex- 
ample of  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  codifica- 
tion of  the  law  relating  to  this  complicated  sub- 
ject. Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show 
that  because  a  grower  in  Scotland  has, succeeded 
in  winning  an  assessment  appeal,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  his  English  brother  would 
prove  equally  successful  under  somewhat  simi- 
lar circumstances,  and  so  far  as  the  case  recent'y 
heard  in  Scotland  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that 
English  growers  who  are  tempted  to  appeal 
against  their  own  assessments  on  the  strength  of 
it,  would  probably  find  that  they  were  throwing 
their  money  awav  without  the  least  prospect  of 
success.     //.   Morgan   Veitch. 


VEGETABLES. 


A     NEW     EARLY     TURNIP. 

For  many  years  the  best  and  earliest  variety 
of  Turnip  was  the  Early  Milan,  either  the  white 
or  red  variety,  but  Little  Marvel  is  a  great  ad- 
vance on  these,  both  in  regard  to  earliness  and 
quality.  Early  Milan,  though  a  good  early  Tur- 
nip, matures  quickly  and  soon  becomes  dry  and 
flavourless.  The  newer  variety  has  a  rounder 
root  than  Early  Milan,  is  more  solid,  and  is  of 
excellent  quality.  It  was  raised  by  crossing  the 
\\  hue  Early  Milan  with  the  variety  Jersey  Lily  : 
the  last-named  is  a  splendid  root,  and  the  new 
form  has  much  of  its  good  qualities  with  in- 
creased earliness.  As  a  first  crop  variety  in  the 
early  spring,  Little  Marvel  is  valuable,  and  I  not 
only  sowed  it  for  the  earliest  crop  out-of-doors, 
but  also  forced  it  in  frames  where  it  matured 
rapidly  and  yielded  roots  of  splendid  table 
quality.  These  quick-growing  varieties  are  also 
valuable  in  other  respects,  for  by  sowing  a  small 
quantity  of  seed  at  short  intervals,  sweet  roots  of 
a  size  suitable  for  table  purposes  are  always 
available.  In  some  soils  the  Turnip  does  not  re- 
main sound  after  it  is  fully  grown,  it  is  therefore 
best  to  sow  often,  using  a  small  quicl;-gr 
kind,  such  as  the  one  under  notice.  I  do  not  re- 
commend the  variety  for  storing,  the  roots 
should  be  used  direct  from  the  soil.    G.  Wythes. 
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CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 

JASMINUM  PRIMULINUM. 
Some  three  years  ago  I  sent  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  a  few  notes  respecting 
Jasminums  in  general,  including  J.  nudiflorum. 
A  correspondent  subsequently  took  exception  to 
my  statement  that  this  species  was  hardy.  I  now 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  a  plant  has  with- 
stood 19°  degrees  of  frost  this  winter,  and  only 
the  unripened  tops  of  the  leading  growths  have 
suffered  any  injury.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
tender,  as  the  plant  is  growing  against  a  wall 
facing  due  east.  Another  plant,  being  the  first 
we  purchased,  was  planted  against  a  wall  facing 
to  the  south,  and  therefore  is  sheltered.  This 
specimen  presented  a  mass  of  golden-coloured 
flowers  on  the  2nd  of  the  present  month,  and 
all  of  them  appear  semi-double.  This  species 
forms  a  good  succession  to  J.  nudiflorum.  Open 
walls  are  not  too  well  furnished  with  flower 
subjects  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year, 
and  I  would  advise  those  who  have  not  given  ] . 
primulinum  a  trial,  to  forthwith  plant  it  in  the 
warmest  position  they  can  give  it.  /.  Maync, 
Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire.  [The  specimens  re- 
ceived from  our  correspondent  were  very  beauti- 
ful, and  their  appearance  would  have  led  us  to 
suppose  they  were  cultivated  indoors.— Ed.] 

GUNNERAS. 
These  plants  produce  the  finest  leaves  when 
their  roots  can  reach  the  water.  The  crowns 
should  therefore  be  planted  on  the  margin  ot 
the  stream.  Plants  in  these  conditions  succeed 
well  in  these  gardens.  When  the  foliage  is 
tied  down  early  in  winter,  we  cover  each  crown 
with  the  fading  leaves.  This  affords  some  pro- 
tection to  the  young  leaves  as  they  develop  in 
spring  The  flower-spikes  should  te  lemoved  as 
soon  as  they  are  observed,  if  the  greatest  size 
is  required  in  the  leaves.  We  seldom  do  this 
in  our  case,  as  the  appearance  of  the  inflores- 
cence is  appreciated.  /.  Mayne,  Bicton  Gar- 
dens, Devonshire. 


The  Week's  Work. 

PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq. 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.E. 

Achimenes. — The  corms  should  be  started  into 
growth  in  successional  batches,  so  as  to  provide 
a  continuous  supply  of  flowering  plants  for  the 
warm  conservatory.  As  soon  as  they  have  made 
shoots  2  to  3  inches  high,  they  should  be  potted, 
placing  them  in  pots,  ^.ans,  or  baskets,  but  in 
either  case  allowing  each  plant  about  one  square 
inch  of  space.  A  suitable  potting  compost  for 
these  plants  is  one  consisting  of  light  sandy  loam, 
leaf  mould,  peat  and  sand  in  equal  proportions. 
Cultivate  the  plants  in  a  stove  temperature  until 
the  flowers  appear,  keeping  them  very  near  to 
the  glass.  They  will  require  the  support  of  neat 
stakes,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  hide  from 
view  as  much  as  possible.  When  the  plants  are 
growing  freely,  they  may  be  fed  liberally  with 
liquid  manures.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  com- 
mence to  open,  remove  the  plants  to  a  cooler 
atmosphere,  turning  them  round  once  each  week 
to  prevent  them  getting  one-sided.  After  they 
have  finished  flowering,  gradually  withhold 
water  from  the  roots,  and  eventually  place  them 
in  a  dry  position  in  the  stove.  When  the  foliage 
is  quite  past,  the  pots  or  pans  may  be  placed  on 
their  sides  for  the  winter. 

Gardenias.— Plants  that  have  set  their  flower- 
buds  will  require  frequent  applications  of  liquid 
manure  at  the  roots,  Gardenias  being  gross-feed- 
ing plants.  A  little  artificial  manure  may  also 
be  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  once  a 
fortnight.  Syringe  the  plants  twice  each  day  in 
favourable  weather,  keeping  them  in  a  stove 
temperature.  Be  careful  to  prevent  mealy  bug 
becoming  common  on  the  plants,  or  it  will 
cause  much  injury.  Gardenias  thrive  best  when 
planted  out  in  a  bed  over  bottom  heat,  but  before 
being  planted  out  in  this  manner,  it  is  necessary 
to  satisfy  oneself  that  they  are  perfectly  free  from 
bug,  it  being  inconvenient  to  cleanse  dirty  plants 
after  they  have  been  planted,  as  the  insecticide 
is  apt  to  get  down  to  the  roots.  Gardenias 
should  be  exposed  to  the  full  sunshine,  except 
when  they  are  in  full  bloom,  at  which  time  a 
little  shading  helps  to  prolong  the  season  of  the 


flowers.  An  abundance  of  moisture  is  necessary, 
both  in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots.  Cut- 
tings may  be  made  of  the  young  growths  if  it  is 
wished  to  raise  further  plants.  Such  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  placed  in 
a  temperature  70°  to  75°  at  night.  They  will 
make  nice  flowering  plants  by  the  month  of 
March   next  year. 

Ixoras. — These  plants  should  be  treated  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  Gardenias.  Any  re- 
potting that  is  required  may  now  be  carried  out. 
Unless  the  loam  is  of  a  light  fibrous  nature,  it 
will  be  better  to  use  peat  and  sand  exclusively, 
mixing,  with  the  compost  a  small  quantity  of 
broken  bricks  and  charcoal.  Ixoras  require  an 
abundance  of  water  in  the  season  of  growth ; 
therefore  the  pots  should  be  provided  with 
ample  means  of  drainage.  They  are  not  such 
gioss-feeding  plants  as  Gardenias,  and  care 
must  therefore  be  exercised  when  affording 
manures  that  the  applications  are  of  medium 
strength  only.  Weakly  diluted  manure  water 
from  the  farmyard  is  one  of  the  safest  stimu- 
lants for  Ixoras.  Like  Gardenias,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  mealy  bug,  and  will  require 
to  be  kept  clean  in  the  same  manner.  They 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sunshine,  and 
the  atmospheric  temperature  should  not  fall 
lower  than  from  70°  to  75°  at  night.  When  in 
full  flower  a  little  shade  from  sunshine  is  ad- 
vantageous. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe.  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Pruning  of  Roses. — The  pruning  of  Roses  may 
be  commenced  at  any  time  after  this  date,  pro- 
vided that  favourable  weather  occurs.  Pruning 
generally  has  the  result  of  increasing  the 
size  of  the  flowers,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to 
prune  strong-growing  varieties  severely,  as  this 
would  tend  to  make  the  plants  produce  even 
stronger  shoots  and  but  few  flowers.  On  bushes 
or  dwarf  plants  the  strongest  and  best  ripened 
shoots  of  last  season  may  be  left  8  to  10  inches 
long.  All  weakly  shoots  from  the  centre  of  the 
plants  should  be  removed,  and  growths  of 
medium  strength  cut  to  the  length  of  1  or  2 
inches,  making  the  cut  immediate^  above  a 
well-developed  bud,  choosing  one  that  points  in 
the  direction  the  shoot  is  desired  to  grow.  In 
the  case  of  standards,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
prune  more  severely,  in  order  to  mainta  n  the 
"  heads "  in  a  good  form.  If  the  plants  are 
weakly,  each  shoot  may  be  cut  to  two  or  three 
buds,  but  if  vigorous,  not  more  severely  than 
to  four  or  five  buds.  In  the  case  of  Hybrid 
Tea  varieties,  cultivated  as  bushes,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  give  more  encouragement  to  the 
stronger  shoots,  as  these  are  valuable  in  schemes 
of  garden  decoration.  Cut  out  all  weak  shcots 
and  shorten  the  more  vigorous  growths  to  half 
their  length.  Any  plants  of  this  type  which 
are  cultivated  as  climbers,  may  have  their 
growths  left  almost  their  entire  length. 

Newly-planted  Roses. — When  the  p'ants  are 
seen  to  be  growing  from  the  base,  these  should 
be  cut  back  to  that  point.  If  the  beds  were 
mulched  with  farmyard  manure  after  planting, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  now  to  lightly  stir  the 
surface  of  this  mulching,  but  otherwise  a  dress- 
ing of  rich  soil  or  well  decomposed  manure 
would  be  beneficial. 

Specimen  plants  in  the  flower  garden. — 
Standards  are  among  the  most  effective  of 
trained  specimens  for  use  in  bedding.  For 
training  in  this  fashion,  such  species  as 
Fuchsias,  Lantanas,  Heliotropes,  Daturas, 
Plumbago  capensis,  Streptosolen  Jamesonii, 
Veronica  Andersonii,  Swainsonia  alba,  and 
Calceolaria  amplexicaulis,  &c,  will  be  found 
useful.  Plants  intended  for  use  in  this  manner 
should  be  primed  to  induce  them  to  form  globu- 
lar heads,  excepting  the  last-named  species. 
Place  the  plants  for  the  present  in  mode  ate 
heat,  and  when  they  commence  to  show  growth 
shake  away  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  from  the 
roots,  slightly  trim  the  roots,  and  re-pot  the 
plants  into  pots  of  the  same  size  as  those  from 
which  they  were  removed.  For  the  potting, 
employ  a  "moderately  rich  comrost,  and  after 
the  plants  have  become  established  in  the  new 
soil  gradually  accustom  them  to  more  ventila- 
tion and  a  lesser  degree  of  fire-heat.  If  it  is 
intended  to  cultivate  standards  from  cuttings, 
the  cuttings  should  be  grown  to  the  desired 
height,  removing  all  side  shoots.     An  exception 


is  again  made  in  respect  to  Calceolaria  amplexi- 
caulis, this  species  affording  an  excellent  effect 
when  5  feet  high  and  furnished  with  sie'e  shoots. 
In  the  cultivation  of  such  a  plant,  the  side 
shoots  should  be  stopped  at  the  first  leaf  until 
the  plant  has  attained  its  desired  height. 

Early-ftjwering  Chrysanthemum;. — 'lhe  s'.oc'.c 
of  particular  varieties  of  early-flowering  Chry- 
santhemum may  be  increased  by  dividing  the 
old  stools  and  potting  the  divisions  into  small 
pots.  These  should  afterwards  be  placed  in 
unheated  frames  where  they  may  remain  until 
they  have  made  roots.  When  the  divisions  have 
become  well  rooted,  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
sheltered  position  out-of-doors.  The  beds  or 
borders  in  which  it  is  intended  to  cultivate 
these  plants  should  in  the  meantime  be  pre- 
pared for  them  by  having  the  ground  deeply 
dug,  and  by  receiving  an  application  of  farm- 
yard manure,  which  should  be  well  mixed  in 
the  soil  during  the  process  of  digging.  The 
Chrysanthemums  may  be  planted  out  into  theii 
permanent  positions  at  the  middle  of  May. 
Some  of  the  newer  varieties  possess  certain 
shades  of  colour  which  are  as  novel  as  they 
are  beautiful. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshiie. 

Hoeing. — There  is  no  more  useful  or  important 
implement  for  use  in  the  kitchen  garden  than  the 
draw-hoe.  Sufficient  importance  is  not  gene- 
rally attached  to  the  need  that  exists  for  the  stir- 
ring of  the  surface  soil.  The  hoe  can  be  em- 
ployed at  no  season  of  the  year  to  better 
advantage  than  during  the  latter  part  of  March 
and  early  in  April ;  this  applies  equally  to  all 
localities  and  every  kind  of  soil.  But  especially 
is  this  the  case  where  the  soil  has  been  broken 
up  to  a  good  depth.  Hoeing  breaks  the  crust 
which  has  naturally  been  formed  by  the  wintry 
rains  and  snow  ;  it  stimulates  the  growth  of  the 
vegetables,  and  at  the  same  time  does  much  to- 
wards keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds. 
Among  such  crops  as  Spring  Cabbage,  Winter 
Spinach,  and  autumn-sown  Onions  the  surface 
soil  should  be  stirred  at  least  twice  each  week. 
The  Dutch  hoe  is  a  very  valuable  tool  for  clear- 
ing the  ground  of  weeds,  but  it  is  of  little  use 
on  very  heavy  land  at  this  time  of  year. 

Carrots. — The  principal  sowing  of  Carrots  may 
now  be  made  on  ground  which  has  been  well 
tilled  but  has  not  been  freshly  manured.  Car- 
rots are  probably  one  of  the  most  uncertain  and 
unreliable  crops  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
except  in  a  few  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
soil  specially  suits  them.  In  order  to  obtain 
specimen  roots  from  many  kinds  of  soil,  special 
care  has  to  be  taken  in  preparing  such  soil. 
Wire-worm  and  the  Carrot  fly  are  two  most 
troublesome  pests.  For  the  latter  I  have  found 
the  use  of  vaporite  very  beneficial.  The  land 
should  also  be  thoroughly  dressed  before  sowing 
the  seed  with  fresh  soot,  lime  and  burnt  garden 
refuse,  the  latter  material  being  one  of  the 
finest  stimulants  that  can  be  given  to  the  soil 
of  the  kitchen  garden.  On  very  wet  pasty  soil 
it  is  a  capital  plan  after  drawing  the  drills  to 
strew  a  little  finely-sifted  soil  in  them  before 
sowing  the  seed  and  again  afterwards.  This 
will  assist  the  young  seedlings  to  make  a  good 
start.  If  extra  fine  specimens  are  required  for 
any  particular  purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bore  deep  holes  with  an  iron  bar  and  fill  these 
in  firmly  with  finely-sifted  sandy  soil  to  which 
may  be  added  to  every  barrowful  a  6-inch  potful 
of  bone  meal  and  half  a  peck  of  wood  ashes. 
Nothing  is  more  suitable  than  old  compost  saved 
from  the  potting  shed.  New  Intermediate  and 
Prize-winner  are  among  the  finest  types  of  long 
Carrots,  and  Model  is  an  excellent  stump-rooted 
kind  adapted  for  cultivation  on  shallow  soils. 
Early  crops  under  glass  should  be  thinned  as 
they  become  ready,  and  sufficient  air  should  be 
admitted  to  the  structure  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  drawn.  Fumigate  with  XL-All 
vaporiser  if  any  signs  of  green  fly  appear. 

Mint  and  Chervil. — Green  Mint  is  always  in 
great  demand  at  Easter  time.  Fortunately,  this 
herb  may  be  forced  easily,  and  a  good  batch  of 
roots  should  now  be  lifted  and  either  placed  in 
boxes  or  planted  out  and  forced  in  a  gentle 
heat.  Chervil  should  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Spinach. — Make  a  good  sowing  of  Perpetual 
Spinach  in  any  out-of-the-way  place  that  is  suit- 
able for  the  purpose. 
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FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomber,  Gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

Fig  trees  in  borders. — Trees  bearing  heavy 
crops  of  fruit  and  growing  in  borders  already 
well  filled  with  roots,  need  liberal  supplies  of 
nourishment.  This  nourishment  may  be  applied 
in  the  form  of  top-dressings  and  waterings  with 
liquid  manure.  Fig  trees  growing  under  such 
conditions  require  a  large  quantity  of  water  at 
the  roots,  partly  owing  to  the  large  transpiring 
surfaces  presented  in  the  leaves.  Attend  to  the 
stopping  of  shoots,  thinning  them  out  as  re- 
quired, and  training  those  which  remain  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  trellis  will  be  evenly  covered, 
taking  care  to  prevent  overcrowe'ing.  The  value 
of  the  eecond  crop  will  depend  upon  the  strength 
of  the  trees.  The  strongest  shoots  should  b? 
allowed  to  share  amongst  them  the  whole  of 
the  crop,  even  though  three  fruits  have  to  be 
allowed  upon  a  single  shoot.  To  prevent  red 
spider,  attend  to  the  ventilating  of  the  house, 
and  thoroughly  syringe  the  trees  twice  a  day 
in  favourable  weather.  Trees  for  supplying  late 
crops  will  need  to  be  disbudded  sufficiently  to 
prevent  their  shoots  becoming  crowded,  and  the 
permanent  shoots  may  be  stopped  at  the  sixth 
leaf.  These  shoots  will  present  various  stages 
of  development,  and  therefore  the  supply  of 
fruit  will  extend  over  a  considerable  season. 
For  the  latest  crops,  the  variety  of  Negro  Largo 
is  valuable,  especially  if  the  trees  are  started 
into  growth  sufficiently  early  to  enable  them 
to  ripen  a  second  crop  of  fruits. 

Mid-season  Pecches, — The  trees  that  will  ripen 
fruits  at  mid-season  have  now  flowered,  and 
they  may  be  afforded  rather  more  heat  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  commences  to  swell  freely.  If  it 
is  desirable,  the  maturing  of  the  fruit  may  be 
advanced  by  making  the  best  use  of  the  sun- 
shine, or,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  retarded 
by  allowing  atmospheric  temperature  to  be 
rather  less  than  that  usually  recommended. 
Whether  it  is  necessary  to  force  or  retard  the 
crop  will  c'epencl  largely  upon  the  collection  of 
varieties  in  cultivate  n.  I  et  disbudding  be 
done  gradually,  in  order  that  no  severe  check 
may  be  imposed  upon  the  tree  at  any  particula- 
time,  reserving  those  shoots  which  are  most 
promising  and  in  the  best  positions.  The 
youngest  growths  can  be  usually  removed  bv 
the  fingers,  but  should  any  have  been  left  until 
they  are  woody,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a 
sharp  knife.  Commence  to  train  the  shoots 
whilst  they  are  young  and  pliable,  and  continue 
the  work  as  may  be  necessary. 

Affording  of  water. — The  cons:ruction  of  fruit 
borders  vaiies  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
definite  directions  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
water  they  may  require,  but  the  affording  of 
water  is  a  matter  that  requires  great  care. 
Readers  are  advised  to  procure  one  of  Mr. 
Kirk's  border  testers  (see  fig.  122  in  the  issue  for 
January  18),  and  after  using  this  implement 
they  will  be  fully  convinced  of  the  ease  in  de- 
termining accurately  when  a  border  is  needing 
water  with  the  assistance  of  some  such  means. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   H.    G.  Alexander,  Orchid   Grower  to    Major  G.    L. 
Holford,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Odontoglossums. — During  April  and  May  O. 
crispum  and  other  spring-flowering  species  and 
Odontoglossum  hybrids  may  be  expected  to  make 
a  fine  display.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  past 
winter  the  plants  suffered  from  insufficient  sun- 
light, but  the  favourable  climatic  conditions  that 
prevailed  last  autumn  were  certainly  advan- 
tageous. If  the  specimens  that  will  flower  this 
season  were  exposed  at  that  period  to  the  full 
sunlight  and  were  cultivated  in  a  structure  that 
was  properly  ventilated,  the  specimens  will  now 
be  in  course  of  developing  strong  flower-spikes. 
Plants  already  in  full  flower,  or  those  just  about 
to  expand  their  buds,  should  be  grouped  to- 
gether where  they  can  be  given  a  little  extra 
shading,  and  where  they  will  not  be  subjected 
to  overhead  spraying.  Other  plants  that  are  only 
as  yet  developing  the  flower-spikes,  may  have 
the  foliage  syringed  daily  during  favourable 
weather,  and  they  should  be  shaded  only  during 
the  middle  hours  of  the  day.  A  constant  circu- 
lation of  air  must  be  maintained  in  the  structure 
containing  the  Odontoglossums,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere should  be  kept  well  charged  with  mois- 
ture.     The   plants   themselves   will   need   liberal 


supplies  of  water  at  the  roots.  Great  care  is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  flower-spikes  and  buds 
from  the  depredations  of  slugs  and  snails. 
Traps  should  be  set  for  these  pests,  and  they 
will  need  to  be  examined  each  night  by  the  aid 
of  a  lamp.  If  a  little  cotton  wool  be  placed 
around  the  base  of  each  flower-spike,  it  will  often 
prevent  injury  from  slugs.  In  the  case  of  a 
plant  possessing  more  than  ordinary  value,  the 
safest  plan  is  to  place  it  on  an  inverted  pot, 
standing  the  inverted  pot  in  a  bucket  filled  with 
water.  But  even  if  this  precaution  is  taken, 
constant  care  will  be  necessary,  as  small  slugs 
and  snails  are  often  found  hiding  in  the  potting 
materials.  Green  and  black  fly  and  thrips  are 
also  troublesome  at  this  season,  and  they  must 
be  prevented  from  getting  upon  the  young 
growths  and  flower-spikes.  On  the  first  dis- 
covery of  these  insects  the  house  should  be 
vaporised,  choosing  a  calm  night  for  carrying 
out  the  operation.  The  foliage  of  the  plant 
should  be  quite  dry  at  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion, but  the  atmosphere  may  be  moderately 
•  moist,  as  the  fumes  will  be  more  effective  under 
such  conditions. 

Repotting. — Although  early  autumn  is  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  the  better  time  for  over- 
hauling these  Odontoglossums,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  repot  a  plant  that  is  not  flowering,  but  is  in 
need  of  new  rooting  materials.  In  these  gardens 
we  employ  a  similar  potting  compost  to  that  I 
have  advised  for  Miltonias,  but  some  crushed 
crocks  and  charcoal  may  be  added  to  that  com- 
post. It  is  essential  that  the  pots  should  be  well 
drained,  and,  therefore,  they  should  be  filled  to 
one-third  of  their  depth  with  clean  crocks.  Press 
the  materials  moderately  firmly  about  the  roots, 
and  do  not  grow  the  plants  in  pots  that  are  too 
large  for  them.  After  the  potting  has  been  done, 
exercise  the  usual  care  in  regard  to  watering, 
g  special  attention  to  the  shading  from  sun- 
shine, and  to  damping  the  surface  between  the 
pots.  Spray  the  plants  overhead  occasionally  in 
favourable  weather,  and  encourage  them  to  be- 
come re-established  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Odontoglossum  Ed-war dii. — The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  somewhat  small  and  less  showy  than 
many  other  Odontoglossums,  but  the  colour  is 
distinct,  and  the  dull-branching  scapes  are  at- 
tractive. The  plants  may  be  easily  cultivated  in 
the  cool  division.  They  are  not  free-flowering, 
but  so  far  as  small  plants  are  concerned,  this  is 
an  advantage,  for  they  do  not  become  exhausted 
by  flowering  before  they  are  strong  enough  to  do 
so  without  suffering  injury.  Any  plants  that  re- 
quire to  be  repotted  may  be  given  attention  as 
soon  as  they  have  flowered,  or  the  work  may  be 
done  at  the  present  time,  if  it  can  be  seen  that  no 
flower-spikes  will  be  produced.  The  roots  of  this 
species  being  large  and  more  fleshy  than  those  of 
most  Odontoglossums,  the  rooting  material  pro- 
vided for  them  should  be  made  to  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  roughly-broken  crocks 
and  charcoal.  The  plants  will  require  pots 
rather  larger  in  size  than  those  employed  for 
other  species. 

Odontoglossum  Vro-Skinneri. — This  species 
may  be  given  the  same  treatment  as  Odontoglos- 
sum Edwardii,  and  will  require  attention  at  the 
present  time  in  the  matter  of  repotting  or  resur- 
facing, for  new  roots  will  soon  commence  to 
appear  from  the  base  of  the  partially-developed 
growths. 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.    Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Lady 
Nunuurnholmk,  Warier  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Fig  trees. — It  will  now  be  safe  to  remove  the 
pn  itei  tive  material  from  the  trees.  If  it  is  found 
that  these  latter  have  already  commenced  to 
produce  shoots  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove 
such  covering  very  gradually,  that  the  growths 
may  become  inured  to  the  influence  of  light  and 
air.  Some  protection  may,  however,  still  be  af- 
forded at  night  time  if  there  are  signs  of  frost. 
If  any  pruning  is  necessary,  treat  the  trees  as  I 
advised  in  the  Calendar  published  in  the  issue 
for  February  22.  In  the  same  Calendar  direc- 
tions were  given  for  top-dressing  trees  growing 
in  restricted  borders,  and  for  the  making  of  new 
border  and  the  planting  of  young  trees. 

Strawberries. — If  preparations  for  making  new 
beds  have  been  carried  out  according  to  the 
directions  published  in  the  issue  for  February 
8,  the  soil  will  have  settled  down  sufficiently, 
and  the  process  of  planting  may  be  commenced 
as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable  and  the  soil 


is  found  to  be  in  a  suitable  condition  for  being 
worked.  Strawberry  plants  have  suffered 
severely  in  the  northern  counties  from  frost  and 
cold  winds,  and  such  plants  should  now  be  re- 
lieved of  all  damaged  leaves. 

Autumn-fruiting  Strawberries. — These  plants 
require  a  deep  rooting  medium  and  a  rich  soil. 
Such  varieties  of  the  perpetual  fruiting  type  as- 
St.  Joseph  and  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue  are 
usually  propagated  from  layers,  and  if  planted 
under  the  shade  of  a  north  wall,  are  valuable 
late  in  the  season.  They  may  also  be  layered 
in  July,  and  cultivated  in  pots,  in  which  case  the 
runners  and  flower-spikes  should  be  picked  off 
as  they  form,  until  the  plants  are  required  to- 
produce  fruit,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
cool  house  in  order  to  ripen  their  fruits  in  Octo- 
ber. Autumn-fruiting  Strawberries  may  also  be 
obtained  from  seed.  Seedling  plants  are  more 
vigorous  than  those  raised  from  layers,  especially 
if  the  layered  plants  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
main too  long  in  the  same  position.  If  propa- 
gation is  effected  from  layers,  then  it  is  best  to- 
layer  only  the  strongest  runners  early  in  the  sea- 
son and  make  fresh  beds  early  each  year,  plant- 
ing them  at  distances  of  18  inches  apart. 

Alpine  Strawberries  are  best  grown  from  seed,, 
and  the  present  time  is  a  suitable  one  for  sowing 
seeds  in  boxes.  Place  the  boxes  in  a  moderate 
warmth  and  prick  off  the  seedlings  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  handle.  Keep  them  in 
the  same  atmospheric  temperature  until  the 
plants  are  established,  then  remove  them  to  a 
cooler  house  or  frame,  and  gradually  harden 
them  for  planting  out  in  May.  Such  varieties 
as  Sutton's  Large  Red,  Rouge  Ameliare,  and 
others  may  be  seen  fruiting  most  satisfactorily 
in  September  and  October  at  Gunnersbury  House 
Gardens,   Acton. 

Aphides  or  green  fly. — These  pests  will  soon 
occasion  the  fruit-grower  considerable  trouble. 
Apricot,  Cherry,  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Plum 
trees  should  be  syringed  with  Quassia  Extract, 
or  some  other  approved  insecticide,  just  before 
the  flowers  are  about  to  open.  The  trees  may 
then  be  expected  to  remain  clean  until  the  fruits 
have  set,  when  it  will  be  possible  to  renew  the 
syringings.  

THE   APIARY. 

Bv  Chloris. 
The  Bee  or  Wax-moth. — Hives  that  are  usually 
attacked  by  this  pest  are  those  containing  weak 
colonies,  or  in  which  there  are  crevices,  either 
under  the  frame-ends  or  be  een  the  various 
parts  of  the  hive,  through  wnich  a  grub  max 
creep  and  thus  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  be?s. 
Hives,  too,  that  are  not  clean,  but  in  which 
the  floor  is  covered  with  the  debris  from  the 
unsealing  of  the  cells  during  winter  and  early 
spring  are  often  infested  with  the  larva?  of 
this  moth.  When  an  examination  of  the  hive 
is  made,  particular  note  should  be  taken  of  the 
under  sides  of  the  quilts  and  the  frame-ends, 
together  with  the  groove  in  which  the  comb- 
has  been  secured.  When  the  weather  permits, 
the  body  or  brood  chambjr  of  the  hive  should' 
be  lifted  from  the  floor  board  and  the  rubbish 
brushed  off,  killing  every  grub  that  is  seen. 
Wherever  webby  tunnels  exist  in  the  combs 
there  are  these  pests  found,  and  as  they  move 
on  they  injure  the  brood,  and  many  of  the  im- 
mature bees  are  killed.  These  dead  larvae  are 
carried  by  the  bees  to  the  outside  of  the  hive 
and  may  often  be  found  on  the  alighting  board. 
Their  death  may  also  be  caused  by  a  short- 
ness of  food,  but  if  the  hive  contains  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  stores,  the  trouble  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  wax-moth. 

The  Italian  bees  will  quickly  extirpate  these 
wax-worms,  and  it  is  surprising  how  quickly 
they  will  clear  infested  combs  of  the  pest. 
Much  of  the  mischief  arises,  not  only  from  weak 
colonies,  but  from  careless  storing  of  surplus 
combs  during  the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn,  and  especially  is  it  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  comb  containing  pollen.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  grubs  travel  from  comb  to 
comb  by  means  of  a  silky  web,  therefore  the 
frames  should  be  stored  far  apart,  so  that  the 
grub  cannot  pass  from  one  to  another.  Many 
bee-keepers  are  careless  with  spare  pieces  of 
comb,  which  are  cast  about  in  a  haphazard  man- 
ner in  the  vicinity  of  the  hives.  The  female  of 
the  wax-moth  finds  in  this  a  suitable  place  for 
depositing  her  eggs,  and  the  grubs  on  hatching 
creep  into  the  hives. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  lo  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellingti  n  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

titters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  -Street,  Cnvent  Garden,  London. 
(  ommunications  should  be  written  on  onk  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  b\  the -.enter.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  Jail  h. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  liol-i  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c,  but  nc 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  21— 

Meeting  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association  at 
7.30  p.m.,  at  Carr's  Restaurant.  2fjl,  Strand,  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  London  Branch. 

German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  25- 

Roy.  Bot.  Soc.  E.\h.  at  Regent's  Park. 


Average  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 42-7°. 

Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  Wednesday,  March  IS  (0  p.m.):  Mas.  43°; 
Mm.  35". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday,  March  19 
(10  a.m.)  :  Bar.  298  ;  Temp.  40°  ;  Weather- 
Sunshine. 
Provinces.—  Wednesday,  March  IS  (6  p.m.):  Max.  45° 
Ireland  S.W. ;  Min.  40°  Liverpool. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY- 

Lilies,  Border  Plants,  Bulbs,  Azaleas,  &c,  at  12;  Roses 

at  1.30,  at  G7  &  68,  Cheapside,    E.C.,    by  Protheroe  & 

Morris. 
MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Bulbs,  &c,  at   Stevens'   Rooms,   King   Street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY— 

Important  3  days'   sale  of  the  whole  of  the  Westfield 

Collection  of  Orchids,   by  order  of  Francis  Wellesley, 

Esq.,  a;  67  &  63,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 

atl. 
■FRIDAY— 

Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy  Bulbs,  Liliums,  &c,  at  12 ; 

Roses  at  1.30;  Azaleas,  Palms,  Sec,  at  5,  by  Protheroe 

&  Morns,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


A    comparatively    new    field    of 

Matura-     botanical    investigat'on    known 

tion  and     as  experimental    morphology   is 

Flowering,  gradually  being  opened  up,  and 

it  is  one  which  promises  to  yield 
results  which  will  be  valuable  to  the  horti- 
culturist. It  is,  of  course,  we'.l  known  that 
many  plants  pass  through  a  fairly  definite 
life  history  which  cannot  be  easily  altered  by 
outside  influences.  Thus,  when  a  MangolJ 
or  a  Carrot  is  sown,  the  first  year  of  its  life 
is  generallv  devoted  to  storing  up  food  in  the 
swelling  root,  and  during  the  next  season  the 
plant  flowers  and  then  dies.  But  yet  in  a 
field  of  Mangolds  a  larger  or  smaller  number 
of  individuals  always  "  bolt, "or  run  to  flower 
during  their  first  year,  and  this  undesirable 
tendency  is  more  apparent  in  some  vears  than 
in  others.  It  is  obvious  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  what  causes  a  plant  to  direct  its 
growth  either  towards  vegetation  storage,  or 
towards  flowering  and  fruiting,  is  cne  of  con. 
siderable  importance,  for  if  we  can  explain 
what  are  the  conditions  that  bring  about  the 
one  or  the  other  phase  of  the  life  history,  we 
may  succeed  in  gaining  control  over  matters 
which  it  is  at  present  beyond  our  power  to 
influence. 

It  is  gradually  becoming  clear  that  the  pro- 
duction of  flowers  is  due,  in  most  cases  at 
any  rate,  to  the  formation  of  certain  definite 
substances  in  the  plant,  and  that  it  is  only 


when  these  are  present  that  flowering  be- 
comes ].us.->iljle,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
phvsic.d  ■conditions  of  heat,  moisture,  and  the 
like  are  also  favourable.  Many  carefully- 
conducted  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
whole  subject  is  intimately  bound  up  with 
nutrition,  but  nutrition  is  a  very  wide  term, 
and  its  course  may  be  influenced  by  numerous 
external  circumstances,  such  as  light,  tem- 
perature, &c.  Many  gardeners,  for  example, 
are  fullv  aware  of  the  disastrous  effects  that 
follow  the  application  of  raw  manure  to 
Roses  at  the  wrong  season,  and  during  the 
winter  that  is  now  passing  away,  many  of 
us  have  experienced  the  utmost  disappoint- 
ment owing  to  failures  on  the  part  of  forced 
Hyacinth  bulbs  to  produce  blossoms.  As  to 
this  latter  example,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  mischief  , 
rests  with  the  cold,  sunless  periods  that 
marred  the  summer  of  1907,  and  interfered 
with  the  complex  nutritive  processes  that 
ordinarily  lead  to  the  proper  "  ripening  "  of 
the  bulb.  Although  we  are  not  as  yet  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  facts  which  will  one  day 
enable  us  to  say  exactlv  what  we  really  mean 
when  we  speak  of  ripening  of  bulbs,  wood, 
eve,  it  is  nevertheless  becoming  more  and 
more  obvious  that  the  process  depends  on  the 
accumulation  of  certain  definite  foodstuffs  in, 
and  probably  also  on  the  absence  of  others 
from,  the  plant.  In  other  words,  there 
are  special  substances,  the  preponderating 
influences  of  which  act  as  the  real  agents  in 
causing  the  plant,  or  parts  of  it,  to  pass  from 
a  vegetative  to  a  floriferous  phase  of  activity. 
Thus,  it  has  been  repeatedly  proved  by  ex- 
periment that  an  excess  of  available  nitrogen 
mav  delay  the  ripening  of  Mangolds,  and  we 
are  perhaps  justified  in  saying  that  the  post- 
ponement in  this  and  other  similar  cases  is 
due  to  the  accumulation  of  a  certain  ciass  of 
food  material  which  prejudicially  affects  the 
deposition  of  the  substances  essential  to 
ripening.  Probably,  however,  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  comparative  lv 
"  raw  "  material  continues  to  act  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  vegetative  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
plant  which  is  unable  to  work  it  up  into  the 
appropriate  chemical  combinations  at  a  suffi- 
ciently rapid  rate.  The  stimulating  effect 
which  follows  the  excessive  application  of 
fertilisers  usually  makes  itself  apparent  in  th? 
.appropriate  re-awakening  of  vegetative 
activity — appropriate  because  it  is  by  means 
of  its  green-leaf  mechanism  that  a  plant  is 
accustomed  to  deal  with  such  substances. 

It  is  possible  in  some  cases  to  obtain  a 
result  in  which  the  vegetative  and  repro- 
ductive aspects  of  the  plant  find  a  confused  or 
mixed  expression.  This  may  happen  if,  for 
example,  Roses  ;:re  imprudently  manured,  for 
the  raw  foodstuffs  serve  to  stimulate  all  parts 
of  the  plant  to  renewed  vegetative  activitv  at 
a  time  when  the  ends  of  the  shoots  have 
already  been  partly  committed  to  develop  into 
blossoms.  An  interesting  experiment  in  this 
connection  may  be  referred  to.  A  certain 
Fern  known  as  the  Ostrich  Fern,  produces 
a  number  of  green  fronds  arranged  in  a 
shuttlecock  fashion,  and  these  are  followed 
later  in  the  same  year  by  an  inner  lot  of 
dwarf  fertile  leaves.  But  if  the  green  leaves 
are  removed  as  they  unfold,  those  inner  ones 
which  should  have  been  fertile  are  forced  to 
grow  as  ordinary  fronds,  although  they  often 
exhibit  ihterrr.edi.Vte  stages  between  the  forms 


of  the  barren  and  fertile  fronds.  In  this  ex- 
periment the  balance  of  the  plant  is  upset, 
and  the  substances  which  would  have  been 
diverted  into  the  outer  barren  leaves  have 
passed  into  the  fertile  ones,  and  have  inter- 
fered in  a  corresponding  manner  with  their 
development. 

The  process  of  "  ripening  off  "  is  not  the 
same  for  all  plants,  for  some  cannot  be  in- 
duced by  any  known  modification  of  external 
conditions  to  deviate  from  their  normal  course 
of  development,  whether  this  lie  in  the  pro- 
duction of  leafy  shoots  on  the  one  hand  or  of 
flowers  on  the  other.  Thus  we  may  see  that 
the  matter  is  not  a  simple  one,  but  it  is  one 
that  is  well  worthy  of  cl  se  scientific  investi- 
gation. Many  plants  are  notorioosly  difficult 
to  flower  well.  It  may  happen  that  in  one 
locality  the  "  conditions  "  are  favourable, 
and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining 
blossoms.  But  why  is  this?  Why  is  it  that 
one  despairing  owner  of  evergreen  masses  of 
Gentians  seeks  in  vain  for  the  sheet  of  blue 
which  comes  with  no  trouble  or  credit  to 
another?  All  that  external  conditions  can  do 
is  to  modify  in  a  less,  or,  as  unfortunately 
sometimes  happens,  in  a  greater  degree, 
those  nutritive  processes  which  lead  to  the 
accumulation  of  the  material  that  stimulates 
the  flowering  capacities,  and,  if  allowed  to 
form  and  to  produce  its  full  effect,  determines 
the  transformation  of  a  vegetative  to  a 
flowering  state.  t- 

lt  was  not  our  intention  to  attempt  to  give 
a  full  explanation  of  the  processes  involved 
in  ripening  and  maturation,  for  such  an  ex- 
planation still  continues  to  elude  the  scientific 
investigator.  Our  endeavour  has  rather  been 
to  point  out  that  in  these  matters  certain 
definite  problems  are  gradually  formulating 
themselves,  and  that  they  are  of  interest,  and 
perhaps  also  of  importance,  to  the  horticul- 
turist, whilst  from  a  still  more  general  point 
of  view  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate 
their  significance. 


Our    Supplementary   Illustration.— The 

genus  Cynorchis  includes  some  24  species, 
chiefly  recorded  from  Africa,  Ma_agascar,  and 
the  Mascarene  Isles.  Like  many  other  tropi- 
cal terrestrial  Orchids,  those  species  of  Cynor- 
chis which  have  been  introduced  to  gaidens 
have  not  been  generally  satisfactory,  though,  as 
in  the  case  of  many  other  reputedly  difficult 
subjects,  they  grow  with  the  greatest  freedom 
in  certain  instances  where  their  cultural  re- 
quirements have  been  met.  This  may  be  said 
to  bs  the  case  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  for 
.Mr.  W.  Watson,  the  Curator,  not  only  suc- 
ceeds in  growdng  the  showier  species  to  per- 
fection, but  has  even  raised  the  hand- 
somest Cynorchis  x  Kewensis  from  seeds 
obtained  by  crossing  C.  Lowiana  and  the  species 
C.  purpurascens,  some  of  the  plants  so 
obtained  flowering  at  Kew  frequently  with  18 
spikes  of  flowers.  Cynorchis  purpurascens,  from 
Madagascar,  was  illustrated  from  specimens 
obtained  from  Kew  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  April  9,  1904,'  p.  227.  In  habit  of  growth 
it  resembles  C.  Lowiana  in  being  generally 
monophyllous.  The  inflorescence,  however, 
bears  from  15  to  30  rosy-mauve  flowers,  smaller 
ia  size  than  those  of  C.  Lowiana.  Cynorchis 
cempacta  is  a  South  African  species  of  much 
smaller  growth  than  the  others  mentioned,  but 
bearing  profusely  its  spikes  of  white  flowers. 
This  species  has  often  flowered  at  Kew,  and  in 
Baron  Schroder's  gardens  at  the  Dell,  Egham. 
Cynorchis    villosa    is    a    Madagascar    species, 
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having  erect  racemes  of  very  hairy,  white  and 
lilac-coloured  flowers.  C.  Lowiana,  which  is 
figured  in  our  Supplementary  Illustration, 
is  one  of  the  pre'.tisst  of  the  Madagascan 
species.  It  has  the  small  b.teral  sepals 
coloured  light  green,  and  the  showy  label- 
lum  bright  rose-purple,  the  spur  being  clavate. 
It  was  the  seed-bearing  parent  of  C.  X 
kewensis.  Cynorchis  grandiflora  has  slender 
green  leaves,  and  usually  pioduces  one-flowered 
scapes,  the  labellum  being  of  rose-purple  colour, 
and  the  outer  segments  green,  spotted  with 
brown.  It  was  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  February  18,  1893,  p.  197.  The 
experience  at  Kew  proves  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  these  pretty  species  of  Cynorchis 
should  not  be  successfully  grown  in  gardens 
as  ordinary  warmhouse  plants,  provided  their 
regular  seasons  of  growth  and  rest  are  ob;erved. 
At  Kew  the  plants  are  rested  from  the  end  of 
December  until  the  beginning  of  May,  when 
they  are  turned  out  of  their  pots,  the  old  com- 
post carefully  removed  from  the  fleshy  roots, 
and  re-potted  in  a  mixture  of  equal  proportions 
of  peat,  chopped  sphagnum-moss,  and  Orchid 
leaf-soil,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sand  and 
charcoal.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  moi^t 
atmosphere,  having  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65° 
Fahr.  by  day  and  55°  at  night.  They  are 
watered  with  rain  water  exclusively,  and  they 
produce  bright  green  leaves  and  an  abundance 
of  flowers. 

Journal  of  the  British  Gardeners' 
Association.-  In  the  last  issue  of  the  quarterly 
series  of  this  journal  the  principal  articles  in- 
clude one  from  Mr.  Henry  Ed.  Heatox,  who 
considers  gardeners'  grievances,  the  reputation 
of  gardeners,  and  other  kindred  subjects  ;  a  let- 
ter from  "Junius,"  which  is  an  appeal  to  the 
horticultural  trade  to  countenance  the  Associa- 
tion ;  several  letters  from  Mr.  R.  Lewis  Castle 
and  others  on  the  conditions  of  employment  at 
Kew  ;  and  an  article  by  "  W.  W."  on  gardeners' 
discounts.  With  the  next  issue  the  journal  will 
commence  to  appjar  at  monthly  intervals. 

The  Kew  Guild  Journal.  — It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  receive  the  annual  journal  published 
by  the  Kew  Guild,  for  it  contains  a  vast  amount 
of  information  that,  if  specially  relating  to  Kew- 
ites,  is,  nevertheless,  interesting  to  all  who  are 
engaged  in  any  branch  of  horticulture.  The 
frontispiece  to  the  present  issue  is  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  M.A.,  Curator 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Cambridge,  who  left 
Kew  in  1879  to  take  up  the  duties  .of  his  present 
position,  having  filled  various  responsible  posts 
at  Kew  during  the  12  years  he  spent  in  those 
gardens.  Mr.  Lynch's  success  at  Cambridge, 
no  less  than  his  valuable  contributions  to 
botanical  and  horticultural  literature,  fully  en- 
title him  to  receive  the  honour  his  fellow  Kew- 
ites  have  thus  conferred  upon  him.  The  list  of 
appointments  and  retirements  shows  that  Kew- 
trained  men  are  deservedly  sought  after  to  fill 
some  of  the  most  responsible  positions  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  obituary  notices  include  the 
names  of  ten  men,  all  of  whom  have  done  useful 
work,  although  the  lives  of  some  of  them  were, 
unfortunately,  of  short  duration.  Among  the 
younger  men  who  have  been  lost  through  death 
are  W.  B.  French,  Leo  Farmar,  and  Alexan- 
der Airman.  The  wages  question  at  Kew  is  dis- 
cussed, and  strong  exception  is  taken  to  a  state- 
ment made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  E. 
Strachey  to  the  effect  that  the  gardeners  during 
their  employment  at  Kew  are  really  apprentices, 
and  that  the  salaries  paid  them  is  intended 
rather  as  subsistence  money  than  as  wages.  The 
gardeners  may  have  excellent  reasons  for  com- 
plaining that  the  salaries  paid  to  them  are  in- 
adequate, but  it  is  regrettable  that  they  should 


have  chosen  to  show  their  dissatisfaction  by 
voluntarily  absenting  themselves  from  the 
courses  of  lectures  provided  in  the  gardeni  for 
their  benefit.  The  policy  of  throwing  away 
these  advantages  because  they  have  so  far  failed 
to  obtain  their  wishes  in  another  direction  ap- 
pears 'to  us  unsound.  We  understand  that  these 
lectures,  which  were  formerly  delivered  in  the 
evenings,  are  now  to  be  given  during  the  work- 
ing day.  The  letters  from  old  Kew  men  resident 
in  the  Colonies  and  abroad  are  full  of  interest ; 
but  in  some  of  them  the  complaint  is  made  that 
there,  as  in  England,  a  gardener's  status  is  not 
equal  to  the  responsible  duties  he  is  called  upon 
to  discharge. 

Mr.    George   Nicholson,    A.L.S.,   V.M.H., 

we  regret  to  say,  is  at  present  suffering  a  very 
serious  illness.  Mr.  Nicholson  is  known  per- 
sonally or  by  repute  to  the  vast  majority  of  our 
readers  as  the  former  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  and  as  author  of  the 
indispensable  horticultural  dictionary  which 
bears  his  name.  He  is  held  in  such  respect  by 
those  who  have  been  privileged  to  know  him 
intimately,  that  we  are  sure  our  hopes  that  the 
illness  will  eventually  be  overcome,  will  find  an 
echo  in  the  minds  of  all  who  read  these  lines. 

Gardeners'  Cricket. —We  understand  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Vf.itcii  have  again  is- 
sued invitations  to  the  various  committees  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  visit  Burnham 
Beeches  during  the  coming  season  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  a  friendly  cricket  match. 

Treatment  of  Lawns.  — Messrs.  Sutton  & 
S'i\\  Reading,  have  published  a  new  edition  of 
their  useful  brochure  Lawns,  and  every  one  hav- 
ing the  care  of  a  greensward  which  has  to  be 
kept  mown  should  obtain  a  copy.  The  little  work 
treats  of  "  Garden  Lawns,  "  Tennis  Lawns," 
"Bowling  Greens,"  "Croquet  Grounds,"  "Butting 
Cirrus,"  "Cricket  Grounds,"  &c.  Plans  for 
laying  out  tennis  and  croquet  lawns  are  often 
needed  by  gardeners,  as  is  shown  by  enquiries 
received  at  this  office.  The  information  con- 
tained in  La-ains  is  the  outcome  of  repeated 
experience,  and,  there  ore,  it  is  trustworthy. 
The  price  of  this  edition  is  the  same  as  previous 
ones,   namely,  one   shilling. 

Rubber  Areas  of  Different  Countries. 
— At  a  meeting  held  in  Mexico  City,  of  Mexican 
rubber  planters,  Dr.  Pehr  Olsson-Sefker  is 
stated  to  have  made  the  following  statement  in 
reference  to  the  areas  of  planted  rubber  in 
Mexico  and  in  other  countries  of  the  world:  — 
From  data  at  hand  I  would  cons  der  the  world's 
area  of  rubber  plantations  to  be  355,000  acres, 
distributed  as  follows  :  Mexico,  9j,000  acres  ; 
Malay  Peninsula,  92,000;  Ceylon,  85,000; 
Africa,  30,000;  Central  America,  14,000;  Java, 
10,000  ;  India,  8,200  ;  Brazil,  6,000  ;  Venezuela, 
6,400;  Ecuador,  3,000;  Borneo,  2,000; 
Colombia,   1,800;    and  West   Indies,   1,600. 

*  Pastures. — The  work  of  Mr.  Sutton  on 
Permanent  and  Temporary  Pastures  is  well 
known,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  popular 
issue  cannot  but  be  welcome  to  everyone 
who  has  to  manage'  grass,  whether  he  is  in- 
terested in  it  from  the  horticultural,  i.e.,  the 
aesthetic,  standpoint,  or  whether  he  regards  it 
from  the  agricultural  and  economic  point  of 
view.  The  book  will,  of  course,  appeal  more 
especially  to  the  latter  class  of  readers ;  the 
various  grasses  that  occur  in  pastures  are  fully 
dealt  with,  and  their  fodder  and  other  values  are 
fully  and  plainly  set  forth.  The  various  chapters 
on  management  and  manuring  of  grass  land  add 
to  the  value  of  the  book. 

*  Permanent  ami  Temporary  Pastures,  by  Martin  J.  Sutton. 
Popular  edition,  price  Is.  Sinipkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton, 
Kent  &  Co.  :  London.  190S. 


A    Desert    Garden    in     Egypt. —We   have 

received  a  copy  of  the  Egyptian  Cazitle  for 
February  19,  containing  a  popular  description 
by  Mrs.  Irene  Harvey  of  an  intere  ting  garden 
at  Al  Hayat,  Helouan,  Egypt.  This  garden  has 
been  constructed  by  Baron  Knoop,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  fine  features  it  contains, 
although  situated  in  an  arid  desert  fronting  the 
Great  Pyramids,  but  separated  therefrom  by 
many  leagues  of  sand. 

Co-operation.  —  Co-operation  among  agri- 
culturists has  developed  in  France  probably  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  country.  The 
farmers'  organisation  is  said  to  possess  8,501, 69 j 
members,  forming  7,089  societies.  As  a  result 
of  this  universal  co-operation,  agriculturists  are 
ab'e  to  buy  and  sell  on  the  most  advantageous 
terms,  and  have  secured  cheap  transport  for 
their  products. 

Cocoanut  Bleeding  Disease  in  Ceylon.— 

Judging  from  reports  in  the  Ceylon  newspapers, 
this  disease  is  the  cause  of  considerable  anxiety 
amongst  the  planters.  It  has  shown  itself  at 
Kurunegala  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  caused 
almost  a  panic  there.  The  Government  myco- 
logist, Mr.  T.  Petch,  according  to  the  Ceylon 
Independent  of  January  29,  has  succeeded  in 
inoculating  a  number  of  healthy  Cocoanut  trees 
at  Peradeniya  with  a  culture  of  the  spores  of 
the  fungus  Thielaviopsis  ethaceticus,  which 
causes  it.  The  exudations  from  the  diseased 
tissue  are  of  so  gummy  or  sticky  a  nature  that 
wind  dispersal  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  most 
likely  that  the  disease  is  conveyed  by  the  Cocoa- 
nut  gatherers  when  they  climb  the  trees  or  by 
small  mammals,  like  squirrels  or  polecats,  which 
swarm  up  the  trunks  at  night.  It  will  probably 
be  best  combated  by  treatment  on  similar  lines 
to  that  employed  for  the  Nectria  disease.  The 
official  report  of  the  mycologist  on  it  was  sent 
in  to  the  Government  in  December.  In  the 
(  evlun  Administration  Report  for  1906 — Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  (Dr.  J.  C.  Willis,  director) — 
Mr.  Petch  writes  :  "  The  disease  is  character- 
ised by  a  flow  from  minute  cracks  on  the  stem 
of  a  liquid,  which  forms  rusty-brown  or  black 
patches  on  the  exterior.  In  many  cases, 
especially  on  old  trees,  it  causes  merely  a  local 
injury,  but  on  younger  trees  it  may  reduce  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  tree  to  a  brown 
mass  of  humus.  The  symptoms  have  been 
known  for  many  years,  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  it  has  shown  signs  of  becoming  a  serious 
disease." 

School  Gardens On  Tuesday  last  a  ques- 
tion was  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir 
Francis  Channing  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  asking  if  he  would  "  state 
what  is  the  present  number  of  school  gardens 
provided  for  elementary,  secondary,  and  evening 
schools,  respectively,  in  England  and  Wales ; 
in  how  many  of  such  school  gardens  are  ar- 
rangements made  for  fruit  cultivation  as  well  as 
for  gardening ;  and  what  is  the  number  of 
detached  demonstration  or  experimental  fruit 
plots  to  which  pupils  of  schools  have  access." 
Mr.  McKenna  answered  that  "  the  number  of 
public  elementary  schools  in  England  and 
Wales  notified  to  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of 
the  grant  for  gardening  is  1,138,  each  of  which, 
of  course,  has  ground  specially  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  school  gardening  ;  but  there  are  in 
addition  a  number  of  schools  in  which  garden- 
ing is  carried  on  more  as  a  part  of  nature  study 
than  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  gardening  as 
such,  and  the  garuens  of  these  schools  are  not 
included  in  that  number.  Few  secondary 
schools  have  school  gardens  intended  to  teai  h 
practical  gardening  to  the  scholars,  but  several 
schools  in  England  (and  one  or  two  in  Wales), 
the    curricula    of    which    are   regarded    by    the 
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Board  as  having  a  distinctively  agricultu  at 
character,  have  land  for  outdoor  demonstration 
and  experimental  work  in  plant  life;  and  a 
number  of  other  secondary  schools  in  England 
possess  gardens  which  are  utilised  in  connection 
with  the  biological  teaching.  The  applications 
for  recognition  of  evening  school  gardening 
classes  for  the  current  year  have  not  yet  all  been 
received,  but,  assuming  that  the  applications 
still  to  be  received  will  correspond  with  last 
year,  the  number  will  amount  to  about  190  in 
England  and  Wales.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
in  how  many  of  the  elementary  and  evening 
school  gardens  arrangements  are  made  for  fruit 
cultivation,  as  few  counties  have  any  uniformity 
of  practice  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  probably 
about   half.     In    only   two    of    the     secondary 


MARKET  GARDENING. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  "  FRENCH  "  GARDEN. 

We  are  now  cutting  Cabbage  Lettuces.  They 
have  succeeded  fairly  well,  but  the  weather  has 
been  rather  too  mild  for  them,  and  therefore 
the  hearts  are  less  close  than  they  would  have 
been  in  bright,  frosty  weather.  All  the  Radishes 
have  been  removed  from  the  earlier  beds,  and 
the  space  is  now  occupied  by  Lettuces  and  Car- 
rots. We  are  completing  the  planting  of  the  Cos 
Lettuces  on  the  hot-beds.  Our  custom  is  to 
plant  those  Cos  Lettuces  that  are  put  between 
the  cloches — bell  glasses — a  week  or  ten  days 
later  than  those  which  are  put  under  cloches. 
The  reason  for  doing  this  is  to  enable  the  plants 


A  batch  of  early  Cabbage  ("  Ox  Heart")  raised 
from  seeds  sown  on  August  20  and  pricked  off 
on  October  1  were  planted  in  sheltered  beds  on 
November  15.  They  have  withstood  the  winter 
well,  and  the  surface  soil  around  them  has  been 
stirred  with  the  hoe  during  the  present  week. 
These  Cabbages  will  be  fit  for  consumption  at 
the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May. 

Melon  plants  are  succeeding  well  in  the  hot- 
beds. They  will  be  planted  out  permanently  in 
the  frames  at  the  end  of  this  present  month. 

Cauliflowers  that  were  planted  behind  the  first 
batch  of  Cos  Lettuces,  under  the  cloches,  were 
raised  from  seeds  sown  on  a  hot-bed  on  Febru- 
ary 15.  They  are  planted  directly  under  the 
cloches.  Some  growers  use  plants  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  they  raise  from  seed  sown  in  Sep- 
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schools  is  provision  made  for  the  systematic 
teaching  of  fruit  culture.  As  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, to  only  one  of  ths  detached  fruit  sta- 
tions in  the  country  have  the  pupils  of  any 
public  elementary,  secondary,  or  evening 
schools  jegu'.ar  access  for  practical  instruction." 

Publications  Received. — Gardening/or  Women, 
by  the  Hon.  Francis  Wolseley,  published  by  Cassell 
&  Co.,  Ltd. — Heredity,  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  pub- 
lished by  John  Murray.—  The  Townsman's  Farm,  by 
"Home  Counties,"  published  by  Cassell  &  Co. — The 
Insect  Book,  by  W.  Percival  Westell,  published  by 
[ohn  Lane. — Diet  Difficulties,  with  Notes  on  Growing 
Vegetacles,  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Bryan,  published  by  Truslove  &  Hanson,  Ltd. 


under  the  bell-glass  to  obtain  a  good  start  over 
ths  others. 

On  February  15  we  sowed  seeds  of  Endive  (La 
Rouennaise)  on  a  brisk  hot-bed,  and  the  seed- 
lings will  be  pricked  off  into  another  hot-bed  at 
once.  They  will  subsequently  be  planted  in 
cold  frames,  putting  25  plants  under  each  light, 
or  three  plants  may  be  put  under  a  bell-glass. 
This  work  will  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  April. 
Endives  require  a  considerable  amount  of  arti- 
ficial heat  to  get  them  to  germinate  satisfactorily 
during  early  spring.  Experienced  cultivators 
prefer  to  sow  seeds  two  or  three  years  old  rather 
than  new  ones,  as  they  believe  the  plants  raised 
from  the  older  seeds  are  less  liable  to  run  early 
to  seed. 


(ember,  but  by  sowing  a  special  batch  for  the 
cloches,  we  obtain  a  succession  to  the  crop 
cultivated  next  to  the  Carrots  in  the  frames. 

It  is. necessary  now  to  sow  a  batch  of  Cauli- 
flowers for  cultivation  in  the  open  garden, 
selecting  the  variety  Lenoimand  and  Driancourt. 
The  former  variety  has  a  larger  habit  of  growth 
than  the  latter,  but  it  does  not  mature  so  early. 
The  heads  are  very  large  in  size,  and  are  usually 
*eady  for  consumption  in  August.  We  do  not 
make  a  practice  of  pricking  off  Cauliflowers  that 
are  raised  in  the  spring  or  summer,  as  the  heads 
would  appear  curlier  than  desired,  and  the  re- 
sults be  unsatisfactory.  Paul  Aquatias,  May- 
land,  Essex,  March  u. 
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PASSION-FLOWERS   AND   THEIR 
CULTIVATION. 

Our  gardens  would  be  poor  indeed  without 
the  beautiful  natural  order  of  the  Passifloraceae, 
which,  with  one  exception,  P.  arborea,  are 
climbing  plants.  Many  of  them  bear  edible 
fruits,  more  or  less  oval  in  shape  and  of  an 
olive-green  colour  ;  such  are  those  of  P.  quad- 
rangularis  and  P.  macrocarpa,  both  large- 
fruited  plants.  The  species  may  be  divided  fcr 
garden  purposes  into  three  divisions,  so  far  as 
regards  these  islands,  viz.,  the  hardy  species  P. 
ccerulea  and  P.  ccerulea  var.  Constance  Elliott 
(see  fig.  77)  ;  secondly,  those  which  succeed  in  a 
greenhouse  furnished  with  a  heating  apparatus 
for  winter  use ;  and,  lastly,  the  hot-house  or 
stove  section,  as  P.  edulis,  P.  kermesina,  P. 
princeps,  P.  quadrangularis,  P.  vitifolia  (see 
fig.  78),  &c.  There  are  certain  essential  points 
in  the  cultivation  of  Passion-flowers,  the  neglect 
of  any  of  which  is  sure  to  result  in  a  more  or 
less  flowerless  condition  of  the  plants.  They 
are  too  often  grown  in  much  shaded  and, 
sparingly  ventilated  glasshouses,  and  this  is 
more  likely  to  occur  when  the  plants  are  grown 
in  borders,  and  therefore  are  not  easy  to  remove. 
I  would  not  advise  this  mode  of  growing  the 
plants  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  affording 
the  required  rest  in  the  winter  season,  the  weak 
root  system  of  the  plants  in  general,  and  lastly 
the  fact  that  they  must  endure  the  treatment 
afforded  the  other  plants  in  the  house,  whether 
that  happens  to  be  suitable  or  otherwise.  Pas- 
sion-flowers can  scarcely  receive  too  much  sun- 
shine for  good  blooming,  indeed  shade  is 
distinctly  deleterious.  The  hybrid  Imperatrice 
Eugenie,  if  grown  in  a  pot  and  shifted  till  it 
is  in  one  of  10  inches  in  diameter  in  its  third 
year,  at  which  age  it  should  flower  freely,  may  be 
taken  out  of  doors  in  June  and  grown  against  a 
wall  having  a  due  west  aspect ;  in  this  position 
the  plant  will  produce  flowers  the  entire  summer 
through.  It  should  here  be  remarked  that  this 
hybrid,  and  others  with  large  blooms,  are  not  so 
free  in  flowering  as  the  smaller-flowered  species 
and  hybrids.  In  all  cases  the  growths  of  Pas- 
sion flowers  should  be  kept  thinned  out  at  short 
intervals  of  time,  and  the  dead  and  weak  gro«  ths 


must  be  removed  during  She  summer  as  well 
as  at  the  winter  pruning,  thus  ensuring  the 
thorough  ripening  of  the  remaining  shoots. 
P.  Raddiana  (kermesina)  and  P.  princeps 
(racemosa),  stove  species,  are  weaker  growers 
than   P.   ccerulea  and   its  varieties,   and  require 


smaller  pots  and  they  do  not  need  so  much  spaca 
in  which  to  grow ;  but  they  are,  under  good 
treatment,  decidedly  more  floriferous  than  P. 
ccerulea.  This  last  species  is  a  hardy  plant  in 
this  country  south  of  the  Humber,  in  the  warm 
south-west  of  Scotland,  the  south  of  Ireland, 
and  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Wicklow,  Down, 
and  about  Dublin. 

Passion-flowers  have  been  largely  inter-crossed, 
the  hardy  species  above  mentioned  being  often 
employed  as  the  female  parent,  as  was  the  case 
with  P.  c.  racemosa,  the  product  of  the  cross 
being  a  beautiful  flower ;  P.  c.  kermesina  is 
supposed  to  be  a  cross  with  P.  Raddiana ;  a 
white  form  named  Constance  Elliott,  which  has 
the  hardiness  of  the  mother  species  and  is 
equally  floriferous,  was  produced  by  an  unknown 
cross.  The  species  P.  alata  J  (see  fig.  79)  and 
P.  racemosa  J  when  crossed,  resulted  in  the  fine 
variety  P.  amabilis.  P.  Belottii  is  supposed  to 
be  a  cross  of  P.  quadrangularis  and  P.  coerulea- 
racemosa  ;  P.  Buonapartea  is  supposed  to  be  a 
cross  between  P.  quadrangularis  and  P.  alata, 
and  there  are  many  others,  of  which  the  parent- 
age may  only  be  surmised  in  some  instances, 
although  in  others  their  origin  is  duly  recorded. 
A  suitable  soil  for  all  the  sections  of  Passion- 
flowers consists  of  fertile  pasture  loam,  one  half, 
decayed  manure  one  quarter,  moderately  hard 
peat  one  quarter,  and  as  much  sand  and  crushed 
bones  as  the  loam  requires  to  afford  free  passage 
for  the  water.  The  potting  should  be  firm,  but 
a  rammer  should  not  be  used  ;  and  the  root  sys- 
tem being  rather  scanty,  only  a  small  shift  at 
each  repotting  is  advisable.  As  aids  to  growth 
during  the  summer,  decayed  cow  dung  as  a  top 
dressing,  and  sheep  or  deer  droppings  as  a 
liquid  manure,  are  useful.  The  application  of 
root  moistu/e  during  the  winter  should  be  merely 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  withering  and  shrivel- 
ling of  the  growths  and  stems. 

Propagation  of  the  plants  is  easy  by  means  of 
softwood  cuttings  with  a  slight  heel  of  the  older 
wood,  and  they  should  be  taken  when  growth 
has  started  in  the  spring.    Such  cuttings  may  be 
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put  into  a  sand  bed  in  the  propagating  house, 
covering  them  with  a  bell  glass  or  small  hand 
glass.  It  is  advisable  to  remove  the  condensed 
moisture  from  the  inside  of  the  glass  every  morn- 
ing  in  order  to  avoid  damping  off.  Failing  a 
sand  bed  pots  may  be  employed,  three  to  five 
cuttings  being  placed  in  sandy  soil  quite  near  to 
the  side  in  each.  Cuttings  also  root  quite  readily 
in  an  ordinary  dung  bed  frame.  This  last  is  a 
good  method  with  varieties  and  species  difficult 
to  propagate  from  cuttings.     F.   M. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


( The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

The  Gardeners  at  Kew. — During  a  recent 
conversation  with  a  well-known  nurseryman,  I 
•was  surprised  to  hear  him  remark  that  the  gar- 
deners at  Kew  spend  a  great  part  of  their  time 
walking  about  with  a  pocket  lens  and  a  note- 
book. I  am  sorry  to  say  he  does  not  stand 
alone  in  holding  this  opinion.  Many  gardeners 
and  nurserymen,  particularly  nurserymen,  seem 
to  be  unreasonably  prejudiced  against  the  Kew 
gardener,  regarding  him  as  a  theoretical,  scien- 
tific individual,  with  little  ability  or  desire  for 
practical  work.  Allow  me,  as  one  who  can 
speak  from  experience,  to  correct  this  erroneous 
impression.  Generally  speaking,  the  work  done 
by  the  young  gardeners  at  Kew  is  quite  as  prac- 
tical and  as  rough  as  that  on  the  average  market 
nursery.  Hosing,  scrubbing  paint,  glass,  etc., 
washing  and  crocking  pots,  trenching  beds  and 
borders,  wheeling  manure,  sweeping,  pecking  up 
and  gravelling  paths,  cleaning  out  tanks,  etc., 
are  among  their  ordinary  duties.  The  hours  de- 
voted to  work  are,  with  the  exception  of  mid- 
winter, from  6  a.m.  till  6  p.m.  Of  course,  some 
of  them  do  study  more  or  less,  but  the  majority 
are  simply  practical  gardeners,  following  a  prac- 
tical gardener's  career,  and  leave  Kew  with  little 
better  botanical  or  scientific  knowledge  than 
they  entered.  The  gardeners  do  not  grumble  or 
object  to  their  work,  but  they  do  protest  against 
being  unjustly  labelled  "theoretical,"  especially 
when  this  false  impression  acts  as  a  hindrance, 
and  often  prevents  them  obtaining  situations 
which  they  are  quite  competent  to  fill.  C.  H.  M. 

£ea  Sand  for  Bowling  Greens  and 
Lawns. — The  recent  enquiry  leads  me  to  ask  why 
does  anyone  lay  down  turf  upon  sand  of  any 
kind?  1  cannot  see  how  a  good  root  action  is 
to  be  secured  in  the  case  of  turves  averaging 
not  more  than  2  to  3  inches  in  thickness  and  laid 
upon  sand.  I  have  seen  many  such  lawns,  but 
never  one  that  could  be  called  a  success.  Even 
during  the  abnormally  wet  season  of  last  year,  I 
witnessed  several  greens  and  lawns  that  were  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  these  were  laid 
upon  sand.  During  hot  weather  there  is  no 
moisture  in  the  sand,  but  this  material  being  a 
hungry,  absorbent  element,  soon  causes  the  grass 
to  turn  a  bad  colour.  I  have  used  sea  sand  for 
potting  purposes,  for  which  it  answers  just  as 
well  as  fresh  water  sand.  I  am  about  to  pre- 
pare some  new  greens  in  connection  with  our 
new  public  park,  and  I  have  millions  of  tons  of 
sea  sand  at  my  command,  but  it  will  be  the  very 
last  thing  I  shall  use.  Some  few  years  ago, 
whilst  head  gardener  in  Belfast,  I  made  a  large 
lawn,  and  the  turves  were  laid  on  soil.  At  the 
same  time  a  similar  lawn  was  made  by  a  neigh- 
bour, but  he  used  sand  from  the  shore,  with  the 
result  that  his  grass  had  afterwards  to  be  kept 
continually  watered,  whilst  mine  never  required 
any  water  other  than  the  rain.  My  friend  de- 
clared afterwards  that  he  would  never  lay  turf 
upon  sand  again.  Victor  H.  Lucas,  Gardener  to 
Borough  Council,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

Judging  Vegetables  by  Points.— I  con- 
sider the  only  proper  and  just  method  of  judging 
vegetables  is  by  points,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
small  collections  as  well  as  large  ones  should 
not  be  judged  in  this  manner.  The  greatest 
possible  care  should  be  exercised  with  respect 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  kinds  of 
vegetables,  but  no  code,  however  well  it  may 
be  compiled,  can  answer  for  all  the  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  more  difficult  it  is  to  produce  a 
certain  vegetable  in  a  certain  season  the  higher 
should  be  the  number  of  points  awarded  to  it. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  placing  of  all  vegetables 


on  an  equal  merit  when  pointing  for  a  piize. 
For  instance,  an  exhibitor  may  find  that  at  the 
last  moment  the  samples  of  one  of  his  choicest 
vegetables,  say  Celery,  Carrots,  or  Leeks,  are  not 
up  to  the  highest  exhibition  standard,  and  that 
he  will  probably  lose  two  or  three  points  should 
he  include  them  in  his  exhibit.  He  may,  how- 
ever, have  perfect  samples  of  Parsnips,  Marrow, 
Cucumbers,  or  even  Cabbage,  and  the  judges 
can  do  no  less  than  award  them  the  maximum 
number  of  points  if  they  consider  them  worthy. 
This  is  equivalent  to  awarding  the  same  number 
of  points  to  three  perfect  bunches  of  Black 
Alicante  Grapes  as  to  three  equally  perfectly 
finished  bunches  of  Muscats.  In  all  cases 
where  judging  is  done  by  points,  the  numbers 
should  be  affixed  to  the  competitors'  cards  both 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  exhibitor  and  for  the 
information  of  the  public.  Good  judges  know 
the  relative  value  of  each  kind  of  vegetable 
exhibited,  the  season  at  which  they  are  ex- 
hibited, and  the  quality  of  the  varieties  staged. 
If  a  judge  does  not  possess  sufficient  ability  to 
adjudicate  in  a  vegetable  competition  without 
the  aid  of  a  code  by  the  wording  of  which  he  is 
bound,  no  amount  of  rules,  however  well  they 
may  be  framed,  wi.l  enable  him  to  arrive  at  a 
fair  decision.     E.  Beckett. 

The  Grafting  of  Clematis. — In  the  issue 
of  March  14,  Mr.  H.  Evans  questions  the 
advisability  of  grafting  hybrid  Clematis.  I  did 
not  touch  on  this  point,  because  in  my  article 
(see  p.  149)  the  remarks  were  confined  to  the  pro- 
cess of  grafting.  It  is  true  that  failures  are  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  plants  are  not  culti- 
vated on  their  own  roots,  but  I  should  like  to 
ask,  "Are  plants  that  have  once  become  estab- 
lished ever  found  to  be  other  than  on  their  own 
roots?"  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge, 
every  Clematis  that  is  given  a  good  soil  of  light 
texture  will  very  quickly  produce  an  abundance 
of  roots  above  the  graft.  If  the  horizontal  cut, 
as  I  recommended,  is  applied,  the  plants  in  their 
early  stage  become  partly  dependent  on  the  roots 
they  will  form  and  eventually  almost  entirely 
so,  because  they  will  develop  much  more 
quickly  than  those  of  the  stock  (C.  vitalba). 
I  have  noticed  the  stems  of  plants  die  off  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  shortly  afterwards 
other  shoots  appear  from  below  the  surface ;  in 
such  cases  it  seems  improbable  that  grafting  was 
to  blame,  as  part  of  the  plant  above  the  union 
must  have  been  left  intact.  Of  course,  these 
plants  had  formed  roots  of  their  own,  but  I  am 
assuming  that  the  seat  of  decay  is  supoosed  to 
be  at  the  union  of  the  stock  and  scion.  I  am  not 
able  to  say  whether  these  sudden  failures  are 
confined  solely  to  plants  that  have  been  grafted 
or  not.  I  see  nothing  to  hinder  one  from  raising 
any  variety  from  layers,  especially  if  a  little  aid 
is  given  in  the  form  of  peeling  off  a  little  of  the 
bark  from  the  stem  which  is  to  be  pegged  be- 
neath the  soil.  Many  sorts  of  Clematis  can  t>2 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  but  to  my 
mind  neither  of  these  latter  methods  are  as 
sure  to  be  successful  as  grafting  ;  that  is,  where 
quantities  of  various  hybrids  are  required. 
W.  B.  Little. 

The  Species  of  Phormium. — At  the  late 
Lord  Battersea's  garden  at  Overstrand,  in  Nor- 
folk, we  had  a  large  number  of  these  plants, 
the  varieties  being  P.  tenax,  "  Powers- 
court  variety,"  and  P.  variegata  and  Messrs. 
Veitch's  variegated  form.  Particularly  in  regard 
to  the  latter  two  varieties,  the  position  was  very 
much  on  the  dry  side.  They  were  planted  in 
pockets  under  an  avenue  of  trees  in  a 
compost  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  peat.  At  the 
time  of  my  employment  there,  the  plants  had 
become  specimens  some  7  to  8  feet  in  height, 
and  had  flowered  very  freely  each  year  for  five 
years.  The  year  1906  was  very  dry,  yet  few 
waterings  were  given  them,  and  they  all 
flowered  at  that  season.  In  the  early  spring,  we 
shifted  two  large  clumps  and  placed  them  in 
pockets  in  an  island  in  the  water  garden.  The 
walls  of  the  pond  being  of  cement,  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  same  material,  the  conditions  were 
the  same  as  planting  in  a  border.  Only  occa- 
sional waterings  were  given  them,  yet  they 
throve  and  are  still  thriving.  The  other  varie- 
ties were  given  similar  positions,  and  all  suc- 
ceeded well.  They  were  never  given  any 
protection  during  winter,  and  yet  remained  un- 
injured. When  Mr.  Mallett  visited  the  place  he 
remarked  how   well   they  were   doing.      Here  at 


Sutton  Place,  some  plants  of  P.  Cookianum  were 
planted  in  a  swamp,  and  very  unhappy  they 
looked.  They  have,  however,  in  the  course  of 
some  alterations,  been  transferred  to  a  much 
drier  position,  and  are  at  this  early  stage  show- 
ing signs  of  improvement.  Donald  Watson,  Sut- 
ton Flace   GaiJcns,   Guildford. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

March  17. — A  beautiful  disp'.ay  of  flowers 
was  seen  at  the  meeting  held  on  this  date.  The 
Orchids  were  good,  especially  the  groups  shown 
by  Major  Holford  and  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq. 
Forced  trees  and  shrubs  formed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  exhibition  ;  there  were  also  many 
good  collections  of  hardy  spring-flowering 
plants  ;  of  florists'  flowers,  including  Cyclamen 
and  Cinerarias,  Roses,  and  bulbous  flowers. 

The  Floral  Committee  made  no  award  to  a 
new  plant,  nor  did  the  Narcissus  or  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committees  have  any  subject 
worthy  of  award  befo.e  them. 

The  Orchid  Committee's  awards  to  novelties 
included  two  First-Class  Certificates,  four 
Awards  of  Merit,  and  two  Botanical  Certifi- 
cates. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Fellows,  61 
names  were  accepted  for  membership,  and  a 
lecture  on  "  Beautiful  Flowering  Trees  and 
Shrubs  "  was  delivered  by  Mr.  George  Gordon, 
V.M.H. 

Floral  Committee 

Present :  \V.  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  Jno.  Green,  T.  W. 
Turner,  G.  Reuthe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Jas.  Hudson, 
J.  W.  Barr,  E.  Bowles,  W.  Howe,  J.  Jennings, 
F.  Page  Roberts,  Jas.  Douglas,  Chas.  Dixon, 
Chas.  E.  Pearson,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  H.  J.  Cutbush, 
W.  Cuthbertson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  Arthur 
Turner,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  Geo.  Paul, 
Chas.  E.  Shea,  J.  F.  McLeod,  C.  Blick,  and 
R.  Hooper  Pearson. 

A  group  of  much  excellence  was  exhibited 
by  E.  A.  Hambro,  Esq.,  Hayes  Place,  Kent  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Grandfield).  The  subjects  were  mostly 
showy-flowered  plants,  but  mere  were  many 
choice  Alpine  species.  \\'e  noticed  a  magnifi- 
cently-flowered pan  of  Saxifraga  Boydii  alba, 
and  an  almost  equally  meritorious  plant  of  S. 
Boydii:  The  majority  of  the  group  was  made 
up  of  Primulas,  Anemones,  Scillas,  Narcissi,  and 
other  bulbous  flowers,  with  flowering  shrubs  in- 
teispersed,  the  whole  being  arranged  with  artis- 
tic merit.     (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  pleasing  display  of  Clematis  and  other 
greenhouse  flowering  plants  was  presented  by 
Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Upper  Edmont  in. 
There  were  manv  choice  Ferns,  including  some 
of  the  newer  varieties  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata, 
intermingled  in  the  group.  Primula  X  kew- 
ensis  appeared  to  advantage  against  the  greenery 
of  Azaleas  and  other  plants.  Pe'argonium  Clo- 
rinda  was  included  in  the  exhibit,  which  also 
embraced  many  wel. -flowered  plants  of  Cycla- 
men latifolium.  Notable  varieties  of  Clematis 
were  Lord  Wolseley,  Mrs.  Quilter,  Lord  Lon- 
donderry, and  Nellie  Moser.  (Si.ver-Gilt  Bank- 
sian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  staged  one  of  their  usual  displays  of 
flowering  plants  of  greenhouse  species,  with 
vases  of  Carnations.  There  were  many  of  the 
choicer  varieties  of  Azalea  indica  ;  Franciscea 
calycina,  25  varieties  of  Acacias,  Lachenalias, 
Gerbera  Jamesonii,  &c.    (Silver  Flora  Medal. I 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons-,  Swanley,  Kent,  pro- 
vided a  scene  of  brilliant  colouring  in  their 
vases  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  in  varieties  repre- 
senting most  of  the  choicest  kinds  in  cultiva- 
tion. They  also  displayed  "  piDS "  of  their 
strain  of  Primula  sinensis.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

The  space  under  the  wall  opposite  the  en- 
trance was  again  filled  with  groups  of  forced 
trees  and  shrubs.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  staged  a: 
effective  group,  in  which  a  prominent  position 
was  afforded  plants  of  the  handsome-leafed  Vitis 
Henryi  :  there  was  also  a  number  of  finelv- 
flowered  Lilacs,  anions;  which  were  the  varieties 
President  Grevy,  Marie  Legraye,  Madame  Le- 
moine,  Souvenir  de  Louis  Spath,  the  bright-red- 
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dish  Michael  Buchner ;  well-bloomed  trees  of 
Wistaria  sinensis,  Cytisus  Laburnum  vulgare 
Vossii,  having  longer  and  more  lax  and  slender 
panicles  than  the  type  ;  Cerasus  serrulata,  a  fine 
double-flowered  wnite  Cherry;  Fyrus  Malus 
Scheideckeri,  Forsythia  intermedia,  a  cross  be- 
tween F.  suspensa  and  F.  viridissima,  of  a  more 
compact  habit  of  growth  than  either  parent ; 
Kerria  japonica  h.  pi.  ;  Staphylea  colchica ; 
many  varieties  of  Rhododendrons,  including 
Early  Gem  Handswoith,  Early  Kea,  Christmas 
Cheer,  &c.  Messrs.  Vf.itch  also  staged  a  number 
of  greenhouse  flowering  plants  on  one  of  the 
tables.  We  noticed  many  interesting  and  useful 
spring-flowering  subjects,  such  as  Strelitzia 
keginae,  Camellia  reticulata,  Streptosolen  Jame- 
sonii,  Azalea  amcena  "  Hexe,"  Primula  x  kew- 
ensis,  and  at  one  end  of  the  exhibit  tall  plants 
of  Rhododendron  Veitchianum  and  R.  Forsteri- 
anum.  A  batch  of  the  flori-ts'  Cyclamen  com- 
pleted the  display.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  nurserymen, 
Southgate,  Middlesex,  contributed  a  large  group 
consisting  of  many  plants  of  finely-flowered 
Azalea,  varieties  ot  sinensis  having  rich  and 
vivid  tints.  The  more  striking  varieties  were 
Consul  Pecher,  orange  and  red ;  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Endtz,  clear  yellow,  with  slight  spotting  on  the 
upper  segments  ;  Florodora,  of  a  rosy  orange 
tint ;  and  Elizabeth,  rosy  red.  There  were  also 
Lilacs  in  variety,  mostly  in  standard  shape ; 
Magnolia  Soulangeana  nigra,  and  species  of 
Pyrus.    (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries, 
Richmond,  Surrey,  showed  a  group  of  forced 
shrubs,  consisting  of  Lilacs,  mostly  white-flow- 
ered, Azalea  mollis,  Clematis  indivisa  lobata, 
Prunus  triloba,  &c.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

A  pretty  group  of  forced  shrubs,  principally 
Cherries  and  Peaches,  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.  The 
exhibit  was  staged  in  the  corner  of  the  Hall 
near  the  annexe,  a  number  of  tall  Dracaenas 
being  utilised  as  a  background.  The  yellow 
Banksian  Rose  was  in.luded  in  the  display,  also 
a  plant  of  the  beautiful  single  yellow-flowered 
species,  Rosa  Hugonis.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited 
a  number  of  plants  of  the  florists'  Cineraria, 
having  flowers  of  pink  and  blue  colours  with 
intermediate  shades.  The  plants  were  compact, 
and  had  healthy  foliage,  above  which  the 
spreading  inflorescences  appeared  to  advantage. 
The  flowers  were  of  the  most  approved  form, 
and  the  trusses  were  compact,  yet  sufficiently 
spreading  to  display  themselves.  Some  were  of 
a  deep  shade  of  blue,  and  these  were  especially 
pleasing.  At  one  end  of  the  exhibit  was  a 
number  of  plants  of  the  star  or  Stellata  type, 
with  inflorescences  no  taller  than  those  ot  the 
florist's  type.  Messrs.  Sutton  also  showed  a 
number  of  hybrid   Freezias. 

Exhibits  of  Carnations  were  presented  by  Mr. 
H.  Burnett,  Guernsey  (Silver  Flora  Medal) ; 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries,  Hamp- 
ton ;  Mr.  Page  also  exhibited  large-flowered 
species  of  Lilium.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mrs.  Barton,  Birtley,  Bramley,  Guildford  (gr. 
Mr.  Streeter),  showed  very  large  plants  of  Cin- 
erarias.    (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  exhibited  tall, 
lax-flowering  Cinerarias  with  convolute  florets. 
From  the  habit  of  the  plants,  they  appeared  to 
have  been  derived  from  some  tall-growing 
species  crossed  with  the  florists'  type. 

A  collection  of  Cyclamen  latifolium  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  St.  George's  Nursery  Co.,  Har- 
lington,  Middlesex.  This  large  exhibit  cm- 
braced  flowers  of  numerous  shades,  but  the 
plants,  although  well  grown,  did  not  impress 
us  as  being  up  to  the  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence seen  from  the  same  nursery  in  former 
years.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

A  beautiful  display  of  Roses  was  again  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  Kent. 
The  new  variety  Joseph  Lowe  was  given  promi- 
nence, and  found  many  admirers.  There  were 
also  fresh  and  large  blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Richmond,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  and 
Liberty.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, displayed,  as  at  the  last  meeting, 
vases  of  bulbous  flowers,  grown  in  moss  fibre. 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don,  N.,   showed   an   exhibit  of  hardy   flowers, 


and  on  an  opposite  table,  a  large  array  of  flower- 
ing shrubs.  The  Alpine  and  other  hardy  flowers 
were  arranged  in  an  imitation  rockery,  and  the 
subjects  were  cleverly  disposed.  We  noticed  a 
fine  iorm  of  Incarviilea  Delavayi  named  gran 
diflora.  There  were  also  the  usual  spring-flower- 
ing subjects,  such  as  Scillas,  Crocuses,  Hepati- 
cas,  Primulas,  Irises,  &c.  The  shrubs  included 
Magnolias,  Acacias,  Rhododendrons,  Ledum  lati- 
folium, Ericas,  Azaleas,  and  many  other  species. 
(Silver-Gilt   Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  displayed  flowers  of  Narcissi, 
all  of  which  had  been  grown  under  glass.  Ad- 
joining the  Daffodils,  the  same  firm  staged  a 
collection  of  hardy  '  flowers,  including  many 
Alpine  and  rock-garden  species.  Boxes  of  Cro- 
cuses were  very  showy ;  there  were  also  Ane- 
mones, Fritillarias,  Scillas,  Hellebores,  Pri- 
mulas, and  other  spring  flowers  in  great  variety. 
(Silver  Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
Surrey,  showed  numerous  hardy  flowers,  an 
assortment  of  small  Cactaceous  plants,  and  a 
batch  of  well-flowered  plants  of  Primula  ob- 
conica.  Some  fine  spikes  of  Lachenalia  Nel- 
sonii  were  displayed  in  vases,  the  remainder  of 
the  exhibit  being  principally  of  rare  and  interest- 
ing species  of  Saxifragas,  Primulas,  and  similai 
plants. 

A  small,  but  interesting  exhibit  of  dwarf 
hardy  plants  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Heath  & 
Son,  Cheltenham.  We  noticed  a  finely-flowered 
pan  of  Saxifraga  oppositifolLa,  and  another  of 
Primula  frondosa  in  Messrs.  Heath's  collection. 

A  display  of  hardy  plants  was  shown  by  the 
Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Guildford, 
Surrey.  Many  hardy  Heaths  were  shown  in  this 
group,  the  species  including  Erica  carnea,  E. 
mediterranea  hybrida,  E.  currea,  &c.  A  pan 
of  Pulmonaria  saccharata  was  an  attractive  lea- 
ture.  There  were  also  many  rare  Primulas,  the 
dwarf-flowered  Doronicum  Cplumnae,  Iris  reticu- 
lata, &c. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Ware's  Nursery, 
Feltham,  Middlesex,  showed  an  exhibit  of 
hardy  flowers,  many  of  which  were  suitable  for 
the  rock  garden.  A  prominent  position  was 
afforded  a  group  of  Primula  obconica  of  a  larger 
flowered  strain  than  the  tvpe.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Joseph  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sus- 
sex, showed  a  few  pans  of  Alpine  plants,  with 
dwarf-habited  Conifers  and  shrubs  suitable  for 
planting  in  the  rock-garden. 

A  realistic  piece  of  rock-gardening  was  shown 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  Pulham,  Elsenham,  Essex,  the 
stones  being  admirably  disposed  and  the  spaces 
planted  with  suitable  subjects. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston, 
Kent,  had  numerous  species  of  Crocus,  Ericas, 
Anemones,  Fritillarias,  Hepaticas,  Saxifragas, 
Primulas,  &c,  with  showy  trusses  of  Rhododen- 
dron arboreum,  R.  barbatum,  and  other  early- 
flowering  species.     (Bronze  FTora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  Sur- 
rey, exhibited  Alpine  and  other  hardy  flowers, 
amongst  which  we  noticed  a  spike  of  the  beauti- 
ful Watsonia  Ardernei.  There  were  also  Scillas, 
Fritillarias,  Tulips,  Cyclamen,  Anemones,  and 
many  other  spring-flowering  subjects. 

The  Misses  E.  &  M.  Kipping,  Hutton,  Essex, 
showed  a  small  collection  of  Alpine  plants  in 
flower,  amongst  which  were  many  pleasing  varie- 
ties of  Primrose,  including  red  and  other  col- 
oured varieties. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Smith,  Barnham,  Bognor,  also 
showed  coloured  Primroses  and  other  spring 
flowers. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (Chairman)  ;  and 
Messrs.  A.  Kingsmill,  G.  H.  Eng'eheart,  J.  T. 
Bennett  Poe,  Jc  s^ph  Jacob,  Jas.  Walker,  Alex. 
M.  Wi'son.  W.  T.  Ware,  R.  W.  Wallace,  H.  A. 
Denison,  F.  Herbert  Chapman,  P.  Rudolph 
Barr,  and  C.  T.  Digby. 

There  were  no  novelties  before  this  committee, 
and  only  one  group  was  staged.  This  was  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  and  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  forced  flowers.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  record  that  such  diverse  sections  as 
incomparabilis,  Leedsi,  Ajax,  Barrii,  Johnstoni, 
Poeticus,  and  odorus  were  represented.  Among 
the  many  varieties  staged,  the  choicer  were  the 


double  Sulphur  Phoenix,  Monarch,  Victoria, 
(Jueen  of  Spain,  White  Lady,  and  Barrii  con- 
spicuus.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Gurney  Fowier,  Esq.  in  the  chair), 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  De  B.  Crawshaw,  W.  Boxall,  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  F.  Sander,  H.  G.  Alexander,  J. 
Cypher,  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  J.  Forster  Alcock,  YV. 
Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth,  W.  P.  Bound,  A.  Dye, 
W.  H.  White,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Ballantine, 
Gurney  Wilson,  W.  Bolton,  R.  Brooman-White, 
C.  J.  Lucas,  A.  A.  McBean,  and  Stuart  Low. 

Major  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  Alexander),  was  awarded  a 
Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  fine  group  com- 
p  ised  of  specimen  plants  of  fine  varie- 
ties. Among  the  best  in  the  group  were  the 
large-flowered,  lilac-tinted  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum  Rosemary,  which  had  already  secured  an 
award  ;  the  equally  fine  O.  c.  Egiet,  and  O.  c. 
Westonbirt  variety,  and  another  pretty  form 
with  blotches  on  the  sepals,  the  plant  bearing 
four  spikes.  O.  Andersonianum,  Westonbirt 
variety,  was  a  fine  form  heavily  marked  with 
claret  colour.  Dendrobium  Magda,  D.  Melpo- 
mene, and  D.  Perseus  were  represented  by  fine 
specimens,  the  D.  Perseus  aureum  being  one  of 
the  best  of  the  yellow  species.  Other  fine  things 
were  Laelio-Cattleya  Earl  Grey,  rose-purple  with 
claret  lip;  L.-C.  Dorothy,  a  pretty,  new,  yellow 
hjbrid;  Brasso-Cattleya  Digbyahc-Mendelii,  a 
pretty  blush-white  form  ;  B.  C.  Madame  Hye  ; 
the  neat  little  Sophro-Laslio-Cattleya  Dana; 
(Ilarnsoniae  x  laeta  Orpetiana),  and  others. 
(See  Awards.) 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  G.  Whitelegge),  was  awarded  a 
Silver-!  ■ilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  e*tensive  and 
fine  group,  the  centre  of  w^hich  was  filled  with 
white-flowered  varieties  of  Cattleya  Trianas,  the 
various  forms  bearing  together,  60  blooms. 
C.  T.  Eismerelda  had  fine  white  fleers  with  a 
slight  pink  tint  on  the  lip,  C.  T.  alba,  and  C.  T. 
a.  "Mrs.  Edward  Sondheim"  were  wholly  pure 
white;  C.  T.  Prima  Donna  was  of  fine  form, 
white,  with  a  small  purple  feather  on  the  lip  ; 
C.  T.  Thetis,  silver-white,  with  lilac-tinted  lip, 
and  other  distinct  white  forms  were  included. 
Of  the  coloured  varieties,  C.  T.  Exquisite,  C.  T. 
Endymion,  and  C.  T.  tricolor  we.e  magnificent 
varieties  of  the  true  original  form.  There  were 
good  forms  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  both  coloured 
and  white,  19  blooms  of  the  pure  white  appear- 
ing;  also  L.  Balliae,  with  reddish-crimson 
flowers  ;  a  very  good  selection  of  (Jdontoglos- 
sums,  &c. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  was  voted  a  Silver  Flora  Medal 
for  a  pretty  group,  in  which  were  the  handsomely- 
blotched  Odontoglossum  crispum  Lily  Bourdas, 
which  has  greatly  improved  since  it  obtained 
an  Award  of  Merit  last  year ;  a  good  selection  of 
other  varieties  of  O.  crispum,  O.  Hallio-cris- 
pum,  O.  Vuylstekei,  and  several  other  pretty 
hybrids,  two  plants  of  the  white  and  rose 
Miltonia  Phalasnopsis,  Angraecum  Sanderianum 
with  three  spikes,  a  magnificent  yellow  and 
claret-coloured  form  of  Odontoglossum  Wigani- 
anum,   &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  effective 
group  of  good  varieties  of  Dendrobium,  Odon- 
toglossum crispum,  and  other  Odontoglossums, 
including  a  showily-blotched  form  of  0.  arden- 
tissimum,  O.  blandum,  and  others.  Among  the 
Cypripediums  were  C.  Beekmannii,  C.  aureum 
Hyeanum,  and  a  fine  form  of  C.  Mons.  de  Curte. 
The  centre  was  of  bright  scarlet  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,   and  Epiphronitis  Veitchii. 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  McBean,  ( '-  oksbridge, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  fine 
group  of  Odontoglossums  grown  and  flowered 
in  the  excellent  manner  usi:al  with  them.  The 
group  contained  a  selection  of  the  typical 
white  and  rose-tinted  type-,  and  a  good  number 
of  handsome,  blotched  kinds,  including  O.  c. 
King  Richard,  O.  c.  Xanthotes,  O.  c.  Oakfield 
Sunrise,  and  some  unnamed  variet.es.  One 
pretty  specimen  bore  a  branched  spike  of  52 
flowers. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Jensen,  Lindfield,  Sussex,  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  of 
extraordinarily  fine  forms  of  Cattleya  Schroderae 
from  his  recent  importat  on,  the  blooms  being 
large,  of  fine  form,  very  fragrant,  and  varying 
from   blush-white   with    orange    throat,   to   rose 
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with  purple  markings  on  the  labellum.  Some 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  were 
shown,  especially  one  handsomely-blotched 
form. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  good  group, 
in  which  Cattleya  Schroderae  Enfieldiensis  was 
a  very  fine  rose  form  with  violet-purple  lip;  C. 
Trianae  plumosa,  a  very  handsome  flower;  and 
a  blush-white  pelalled  C.  Percivalinna,  with  very 
dark  lip,  a  distinct  form.  Among  the  Cypri- 
pediums,  C.  insigne,  E.  J.  Seymour,  C.  i.  Mc- 
Nabiana,  and  C.  X  Mrs.  Wm.  Mostyn  were  the 
best. 

F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balmforth),  staged  a  pretty 
group  of  well-grown  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
O.  triumphans,  O.  Rolfeae,  O.  Adrianae,  O. 
Wilckeanurm  and  others.  Also  a  very  fine 
variety  of  Cypripedium  Bridger  grandiflorum, 
together  with  its  parents,  C.  Argus  Moensii  and 
C.  Godseffianum ;  and  other  Cypripediums. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged  an 
interesting  group  which  included  the  rare  blush- 
white  Laelio-Cattleya  Kerchoviae,  the  pretty 
Odontioda  Lairessiae,  and  Odontoglossum  Lair- 
essias,  Epidendrum  Wallisii,  and  hybrids  ot  it ; 
some  distinct  forms  of  Cattleya  Manaei  and  C. 
Schroderas,  Promenaea  citrina,  Ccelogyne  Law- 
renceana,  Cypripedium  Kothschildianum,  and 
other  Cypripediums ;  two  forms  of  Laelio-Cat- 
tleya luminosa,  the  rose-coloured  Cvnorchis 
X  kewensis,  the  white  form  of  Epidendrum 
evectum,  and  several  pretty  speries  of  Ophrys. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  staged 
an  interesting  group  in  which  were  the  singular 
and  rare  Dendrobium  macrophyllum,  with  large 
greenish  flowers  spotted  with  purple  and 
strongly  hairy  on  the  reverse  side  ;  D.  fusiforme 
(see  Awards),  D.  nobile  virginale,  and  other 
varieties,  the  finest  of  which  was  D.  Wiganiae 
album  ;  good  Cattleya  Schroderas,  &c.  (Silver 
Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  showed 
a  group  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  D.  nobile 
varieties,  Epiphronitis  Veitchii,  Ccelogyne  cris- 
tata  alba,   Cypripediums,  &c. 

Mons  Mertens,  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent, 
showed  a  small  group  of  hybrid  Odontoglossums 
and  Cypripediums. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colma.v,  Bart.,  Gatton  Tark, 
Reigate  (gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  staged  an  inter- 
esting selection  of  hybrid  Dendrobiums,  includ- 
ing nine  very  distinct  and  handsome  forms  of  D. 
Thwaitesiae,  all  raised  from  one  lot  of  seed. 
Also  D.  Mrs.  Alfred  Rogers,  a  pretty  light 
hybrid,  and  D.  Rolfeae,  raised  by  seeds  from  D. 
Linawianum  X,  and  a  plant  of  the  singular  Epi- 
diacrum  Colmanii  (E.  ciliare  X  D.  bicornutum), 
with  white  flowers,  the  singular  labellum  having 
the  side  lobes  fringed  and  the  middle  ones 
linear. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks 
(gr.  Mr.  Stables),  showed  three  interesting  and 
pretty  hybrid  Odontoglossums  raised  at  Rose- 
field,  viz.,  O.  Waltoniense  var.  (Kegeljani  X 
crispum,  spotted  variety)  ;  O.  Carmen  (crispum 
X  Crawshayanum),  and  0.  Electra  (Andersonia- 
num    X   triumphans). 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, showed  a  small  group  in  which  there 
were  very  fine  specimens  of  Miltonia  Warsce- 
wiczii,  Odontioda  Heatonensis,  with  elegant 
reddish-rose  spotted  flowers,  the  clear  white 
Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  xanthotis,  a  fine 
flower  with  chrome-yellow  markings  on  the  lip, 
O.  amabile,  and  others.     (See  Awards.) 

Fjrst-Class  Certificates. 
Vanda  suavis  pallida,  from  Mons.  Theodore 
Pauwels,  Ghent.  A  very  fine  albino  with 
whit©  flowers,  the  segments  marked  with 
pale  green.  It  is  probably  identical  with  V. 
suavis  Sanderae. 

Cattleya  Suzanne  Hye  de  Crom  (Mossitc 
Wageneri  x  Gaskelliana  alba),  from  Mons. 
Jules  Hye  de  Crom,  Coupure,  Ghent  (gr.  Mr. 
Coen).  Flowers  large,  pure  white,  with  yellow 
disc  to  the  lip.  M.  Hye  de  Crom  showed  a 
quantity  of  cut  flowers  at  the  last  meeting,  and 
now  sent  a  plant  in  bloom. 

Award  of   Merit. 
Cattleya    Enid,    Wcstonbirt    variety    (Warsce- 
wiezii  X  Mossia:),  from  Major  G.   L.  Holford, 


CLE.,  CV.O.  (gr.  Mr.  Alexander).  A  noble 
variety  with  large  rosy-mauve  coloured  flowers, 
the  broad-fringed  lip  being  ruby-crimson  with  a 
lilac  margin. 

Lalio-Cattleya  luminosa,  Westonbirl  variety  (L. 
lenebrosa  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea),  from  Major  G. 
L.  Holford.  The  finest  form  of  luminosa.  The 
very  large  flowers  had  Indian  yellow  sepals  and 
petals  tinged  with  red,  and  very  large  claret- 
crimson  lip. 

Odontoglossum  Gladys  (0.  cirrhosum  X  O. 
Harryannm),  Lorn  Messrs.  Charlesworth  & 
Co.  An  elegant  hybrid  with  greenish-white 
sepals  and  petals  blotched  with  dark  purple.  In 
form  like  O.  elegans,  but  of  larger  size. 

Lalio-Cattleya  Elinor  ( L.  Coronet  X  C. 
Schrbdera),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co. 
A  very  fine  hybrid  with  the  deep  orange  colour 
of  L.  Coronet  (L.  harpophylla  X  C.  cinna- 
baiina)   on  flowers  of  good  size   and   shape. 

Botanical  Certificate. 

Pleione  pogonioides,  from  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea.  A  pretty  dwarf  species  with  rose- 
coloured  flowers  imported  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
from   China. 

Dendrobium  fusiforme,  from  Messrs.  MOORE, 
Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds.  A  rare  Australian  species 
with  fusiform  pseudo-bulbs  bearing  three  or 
four  leaves  on  the  upper  part.  The  inflorescence 
bore  many  ivory-white  flowers,  with  some 
purple  markings  on  the  lip.  Illustrated  in  the 
Gardeners"   Chronicle,   May  25,   1907,  p.  337. 

Cultural  Commendation. 
To  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid  grower  to 
Major  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  for 
Odontoglossum  Adrianae,  var.  Lady  Wantage,  in 
a  5-inch  pot,  and  bearing  an  inflorescence  4  feet 
6  inches  long,  with  13  branches,  hiving  a  total 
of  over  100  flowers ;  also  for  Cattleya  Enid 
magnifica,  Westonbirt  variety,  with  a  grand  in- 
florescence of  six  flowers.  To  Mr.  W.  H.  White, 
Orchid  grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
for  Brasso-Cattleya  Lindleyana,  with  over  50 
flowers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Owen  Thomas,  Esq.  (Chairman); 
and  Messrs.  W.  Bates,  G.  Woodward,  C.  0. 
Walter,  H.  Markham,  A.  Dean,  H.  Parr,  E. 
Beckett,  G.  Kelt,  |.  Davis,  W.  H.  Divers,  J. 
Vert,  J.  Mclndoe,  C.  Foster,  G.  Wythes,  C.  G. 
A.    Nix,    H.    Sosners   Rivers,   and   W.    Poupart. 

The  chief  exhibit  before  the  committee  was  a 
collection  of  several  varieties  of  Oranges,  sweet 
and  bitter,  oval  and  round,  and  a  Lemon.  The 
fruits  generally  were  large,  but  most  of  them 
had  very  thick  skins.  Those  tasted  by  the  com- 
mittee were  sweet  and  of  excellent  flavour.  They 
were  grown  in  Cyprus  on  standard  trees,  and 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ansei.l,  of  that  island. 
(Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Sons,  Maidstone,  sent 
for  comparison  by  tasting  with  Nova  Scotian 
Apples.  13  varieties  of  home-grown  Apples,  in- 
cluding Adam's  Pearmain,  Lane's  Prince  Albeit, 
Striped  Beefin,  Wagener,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
Lord  Hindlip,  Lord  Burghley,  King  of  Tomp- 
kins' County,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Newton  Wonder, 
Belle  Tontoise,  and  others.  The  best  flavoured 
fruits  were  those  of  Lord  Hindlip,  Lord  Burgh- 
ley, Wagener,  and  Newton  Wonder.  From  the 
Nova  Scotia  Government  came  Baldwin,  Non- 
pareil, Golden  Russet,  Starke,  Fallwater,  and 
King  of  Tompkins'  County.  None  of  these  pos- 
sessed much  flavour. 

Mr.  A.  Dean,  Kingston,  Surrey,  sent  English 
fruits  of  Bramley's  Seedling  and  Bismarck,  and 
imported  fruits  of  Fallwater  and  Newtown  Pip- 
pin. The  latter  proved  to  have  been  frosted. 
The  Committee,  after  tasting  from  every  dish, 
decided  that  the  English  Apples  were  the  bet- 
ter flavoured,  and  most  crisp  and  juicy. 


MARKETS. 


MELBOURNE    (DERBYSHIRE)    AND 
DISTRICT    FRUIT    GROWERS'. 

March  6. — This  association  was  formed  on 
the  above  date,  Mr.  W.  H.  Perry  being  ap- 
pointed the  secretary.  A  resolution  was  passed 
that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  be  asked  to  grant 
compensation  for  Gooseberry  bushes  destroyed 
under  the  new  Act. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  March  18. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  lor  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.] 


Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


2  0- 
1  0- 


Acacia     (Mimosa), 

dozen  bunches 

Anemcr.es  per  doz. 

bunches  

—  double  pink  ... 

—  tulgens,  per 
dozen  bunches 

Azalea,  white,  per 
dozen  bunches 

—  mollis,  per 
bunch  

Calla  aethiopica,  p. 

dozen  

Camellias,  per  dz. 
Carnations,       per 

dozen  blooms, 

best  American 

various 

—  second  size    ... 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.      bunches 

—  Malmaisons.p. 
doz.  blooms  ... 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Coelogyne  cristata, 

per  dz.  blooms 
Cyclamen,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Cypripediums,  per 

dozen  blooms.. 
Daffodils,  various, 

p.  doz.  bunches    2  0 

—  double,  per 
dozen  

—  Golden  Spur 
per  doz. 

—  H.  Irving 
— ■  Princeps 

—  Sir  Watkin    ... 
Eucharis      graudi- 

flora,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Freesias,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Helleborus,  perdz. 

blooms 
Hyacinths,  perdoz. 

bunches 
Lapagerias,  per  dz. 
Lilac  (French),  per 

bunch  

Lilinin  anratum  ... 

—  longillorum    ... 

—  lane  i  f  o  1  ium, 
r u  b  r  n  m  and 
album 


s.d.  s.d. 


9  0-12  0 


2  0-30 


10-16 


2  6-36 
16-20 


2  0-30 
16-20 

9  0-12  0 

8  0-12  0 
8  0-10  0 
10-16 


6  0- 
2  0- 


3  0-40 

3  0-50 
3  0-40 

2  0-30 

3  0-40 


3  0-40 


0  0 
2  6 


3  0-40 
2  0-30 
2  6-40 


2  0-26 


Lily  of  the  Valley, 
p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality  ... 
Marguerites,  white, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  yellow,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Myosotis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Narcissus,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  Gloriosa 

—  poeticus  orna- 
tus        

—  ^oleil  d'Or.per 
dozen  bunches 

O  don  to  glossum 
crispum,  per 
dozen    blooms 

Pelargoniums, 
show,  per  dcz. 
bunches 

—  Zonal,  double 
scarlet 

Ranunculus,  p.  dz. 

bunches 
Roses,    12  blooms, 

Niphetos 

—  Bridesmaid   ... 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

—  General  Jac- 
quiminot 

—  Kaiserin  A. 
Victoria,  per 
dozen  blooms.. 

—  Madame  Hoste 

—  C.  Meiwiet 

—  Liberty 

—  Mad.  Chatenay 
Snowdjops.      per 

dozen  bunches 
Spiraea,  p.  dz.  bchs. 
Stocks,      double 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Sweet     Peas,    per 

dozen  bunches 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 

—  on  stems,  per 
bunch  

Tulips,  p.  dz.bchs. 

—  best  doubles ... 
Violets,  p. dz.bchs. 

—  special   quality 

—  Parmas,  per 
bunch  

Wallflowers,  pet- 
dozen  bunches 


s.d.  s.d. 


6  0-90 
12  0  15  0 


4  0-60 


2  0- 
1  6- 


3  0 
2  6 


10-20 


2  0-26 


6  0-80 


6  0-90 
2  0-  4  0 

a  o-  6  o 

4  0     6  0 


3  0-50 

2  0-3  1) 

3  0-  tl  0 

4  0-10  0 
3  0-60 

10-16 

5  0-80 


0  4-06 

10-20 
5  0-90 
12  0-18  0 

2  0-30 

3  0-40 

16-26 


Cut  Foliage 

Adidiituin  cunea- 
tum,  dz.  bchs. 

A  spar agus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  —       medium, 

bunch     ... 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  per   doz. 

bunches 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Daffodil  leaves,  per 

doz.  bunches... 
Fern,  English,  per 

dozen  bunches 

—  French,  perdz. 
bunches 


&c:  Average  Wholesale  Price*, 
s.d.  s.d.  I  s.d.  s.d. 

I  Galax    leaves,    per 
6  0-90  doz.  bunches...    20-26 

j  Hardy    foliage 
(various),    per 
8  0-12  0  ]  dozen  hunches    2  0-  G  0 

|  Ivy-leaves,    bronze    2  0-26 
10-20:    —  long  trails  per 
0  9-  1  6  i         bundle 0  9-16 

—  short    green, 
16-20            perdz. bunches    16-26 

Moss,  per  gross   ...     4  0-50 
10-13    Myrtle     (English), 
16-20  small-leaved, 

per      dozen 
2  0-30  bunches  ...     40-60 

—  French, per  dz. 

2  0-30  bunches         ...     10-16 

Smilax,  per  dozen 
10-30,  trails    20    30 


Plants  In  Pots,  &c.     Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

8  0-90 


Ampelopsis  Veit- 
chii, per  dozen 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  p. 
dozen  

—  larger  

—  Moseri,  per  dz. 
Araucaria   excelsa, 

per  dozen 

Aspidistras,  green, 

per  dozen 

—  variegated,  per 
dozen  

Asparagus  plumos- 
us  nanus,  doz. 

—  Sprengeri,   dz. 

—  ten  u  is  si  mus 
per  dozen 

Azalea  indica 

Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  p. dz. 

Boron  ia  mega- 
stigma,  per  dz. 

Callas,  per  dozen. . 

Cinerarias,  per 
dozen  


s.d 

s.d. 

C  0 

-  8  0 

4  0 
9  0 
6  0- 

•  G  0 

12  0 
12  0 

12  0-30  0 

15  0- 

24  0 

30  0- 

42  0 

9  0- 
8  0- 

12  0 
10  0 

9  0-12  0 
24  0-36  0 

9  0  12  0 

94  0  — 
10  0-12  0 

5  0- 

9  0 

Clematis,  per  doz. 
C  ocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen 
Crotons,  per  dozen 
Cyclamen,    per 

dozen  

Cyperus    alterni- 

folius,  dozen  ... 

—  lax  US,  per  doz. 
Daffodils,  per  doz. 

pots      

Dracaenas,  perdoz. 
Erica,  per  dozen  ... 

—  melanthera    ... 

—  persoluta  alba 

—  Wilmorpana  ... 
Euonymus,  per  dz. 
Ferns,  in    thumbs, 

per  10C 

—  in     small     and 
large  60's 

—  in  48's,  per  dz. 

—  in  32's,  per  dz. 
Ficus  elastica,  dz. 

—  repens,  per  dz. 


18  0-30  0 
IS  0-30  0 

9  0-12  0 

4  0-50 

4  0-50 

5  0-  6  0 
9  0-24  0 
9  0-15  0 

12  0-18  0 

24  0-30  0 

12  0-18  0 

4  0-9  0 

8  0-12  0 

J  2  0-20  0 
4  0-10  0 

10  0-1H  0 
8  0-10  0 

6  0-  SO 
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d, 
G  0-1U  0 


0  9-20 
6  0-90 


Genistas,  per  doz. 
Hardy  flower  roots, 

per  dozen 
Hyacinths,  per  dz. 

pots      

Hydrangeas,  p.  dz.  10  0-18  0 
hernia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
—  Fosteriana,  dz.  18  0-30  0 
Latania  boibonica, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-18  0 
L  i  1 1  u  in     1  o  n  g  i- 

florum,  p.  doz.  21  0-25  0 
Fruit: 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Contd,). 

s.d.  s.d. 
Li  Hum      lancifo- 

liurn,  per  doz.  18  0-24  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen 
Mignonette,      per 

dozen 
Pelargoniums, 

Zonal,  per  doz.  6  0-90 
SelaginelU,  per  dz.  4  0-60 
Spiraea  japonica,  p. 

dozen  ...        ~ 
Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d   sd, 

Grapes    (Almeria), 

per  barrel 
Lemons  : 

—  Messina,    case 

—  Murcia,  p  box 
Lychees,  perbox.. 
Mandarins, 

—  (French)  100's 
per  box 

—  (Palermo)  100's 
box 

Mangos  (Jamaica), 
per  dozen 

Nectarines  (Cape), 
per  box 

Nuts,  Cobs  (Eng- 
lish), per  lb. 

—  Almonds,     bag  45  0    — 

—  Brazils,  new, 
percwt.  ...  57  0-60  0 

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag       30  0-32  6 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100  11  0-14  0 
Chestnuts  : 

—  Italian,  per  bag  16  0-17  0 
Oranges  (Valencia), 

per  case  ..    9  0-15  0 

—  Denia,  p.  case    9  0-18  0 

—  Jaffas,  per  box  10  6-12  0 

—  Californian 
Navel,   p.  case  11  0-13  0 

—  Seville  Bitters, 
per  box  ...    4  0-50 

—  P  alermop, 
Blood,    p.    box     6  0-66 

—  per  box  tlOO  s)    5  0-56 

—  per  box  fl60's)    7  0-86 
Peaches     (Cape), 

per  box  ...     5  0-10  0 

Pears  (Cape).p.box    3  0-60 

—  cases    8  0-12  0 

Pineapples,  each  ...     3  0-46 
Plums  (Cape),  box    5  0-10  0 
Strawberries  (Eng- 
lish), per  lb.   ..    3  0-10  0 


Potatos. 


Apples    (English), 
per  bushel : 

—  Wellington    ... 

—  Newton    Won- 
der         

—  Bramley'sSeed 

ling       

Nova  Scotian, 
per  barre! 

—  Baldwin 

—  Russets 
Canadian,  per 
barrel : 

—  Northern  Spy 

—  Baldwin 

—  N.  Greening.. 

—  Russets 
Californian: 

—  Newtowns,  per 
box       

— "O regon" 
Newtowns,  per 
box 
Bananas,  bunch 

—  No.  2  Canary  . 

—  No.  1         „     ... 

—  Extra        .,     ... 

—  Giants 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cranberries,     per 

case      

"  Custard  "    Apple 

(Auona),  per  doz.     4  0-90 
Dates  (Tunis),  doz. 

boxes 4  0-43 

Grape    Fruit,   ca^e  15  0-16  0 
Grapes    (English)  : 

—  Alicante.perlb.    13-30 

—  Gros     Colmar, 
per  lb 

—  Belgian     Gros 
Colmar,  per  lb.  0  10-  2  0 

—  (Cape),     per 
box  (small)     ... 

—  (large) 


5  0-90 
5  0-70 
5  0-80 


15  0-16  0 
18  0-20  0 


,  19  0-21  0 
17  0-20  0 
21  0-23  0 
HO  0-21  0 


9  6-10  6 


13  0-16  0 

6  0    — 

6  6-76 
...  8  6-10  0 
...  11  0-15  0 
5  0-56 
0  9-13 


9  0-96 


13-30 


16-30 

6  0-10  0 


18  0-30  0 
8  0-10  0 


5  0-80 


9  0-15  0 

s.d.  s.d, 

...  10  0-20  0 

8  0-10  6 
6  0-76 
0  10-  1  0 


40    — 
3  0-33 
9  0-15  0 
6  0  10  0 
0  4 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 


per 
per 


2  0-30 

4  0-43 
0  7-08 

5  0-66 

14-19 

9  0-15  0 

0  10-  1  0 

4  0-46 
13-16 

14-16 


3  0- 


Artichokes(French) 

per  dozen 
Asparagus,      Paris 

Green,    bundle 

—  Sprue,    bundle 

—  English 

—  Spanish, 
bundle.. 

—  Giant, 
bund  e  .. 

Beans,  French,  per 
packet 

—  Broad  (French), 
per  pad 

—  Guernsey, p.  lb. 

—  English 

—  Madeira,  per 
basket .. 

Beetroot, per  bushel    1  3 
Brussel      Sprouts, 
per  A  sieve    ... 
Cabbages,  per  doz. 

—  Greens,  p.  bag 

—  red,  per  dozen 

—  Savoys,  per 
tally      

Carrots    (English), 

—  washed,  p.  bag     2  0-26 

—  French  (new), 
per  pad 

—  French  (new), 
per  bunch 

Cauliflowers,  p.  dz, 

—  per  tally 
Celeriac    (French), 

per  dozen 

Celery,  washed,  per 
dozen  

Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 

Chow  Chow  (Sec- 
bium  edule),p. 
dozen  .. 

Cucumbers,  per  dz. 

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles 


13-16 

0  6-08 
10-13 

2  0     — 

4  0-43 


3  0-36 


0  6 

1  6- 

7  0- 


2  0-23 


0  8-0  10 
0  2-0  24 


3-0    — 
8  0-46 

16-20 


9  0-10  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
10-16 


Leeks,  12   bundle: 

Lettuce     (French), 

per  dozen 

—  (French),  Cos, 
per  dozen 

Mint,  doz.  bunches 
M  ushi  ootns(house) 

Cer lb 
nitons,  per  lb. 

—  ,,Broilers',p.lb.    0  6-07 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun. 
Onions    (Spanish), 
per  case 

—  Dutch,  per  bag 

—  pickling,  per 
bushel...      -... 

—  Spring,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Parsley,  12bunches 

—  per  k  bushel.-. 
Peas  (French),  per 

packet 

Potatos  (Guernsey), 
per  lb 

—  Teneriffe,  cwt. 

—  Algerian,    cwt. 
Radishes     (Guern- 
sey), dozen    ... 

Rhubarb  (English), 

dozen   bundles     10-11 

Salsafy,per  dz.bds.    3  6    — 

Seakale,  per  dozen 
punnets 

Spinach,  French, 
per  crate 

Tomatos  (Tene- 
riffe), p.  bdle. 
of  four  boxe: 

Turnips  (English), 
doz.  bunches... 

—  per  bag 

—  French  (new), 
per  bunch 

Watercress,  per 
doz.  bunches  .. 


0  10-  1  3 

5  6-60 
16-20 

0  8    — 
0  7-09 


10-16 

4  6-50 
2  0-23 

2  0-26 

2  0-26 
2  6-30 
16-20 

0  5-06 

0  4-05 
12  0-14  0 
10  0-12  0 

0  8-1-0 


10  0  Hi  0 
2  6-30 


12  0-16  0 


1  9- 

2  6 


2  6 


0  9- 

0  4-06 

Remarks. — Large  quantities  of  Oranges  have  been 
received  from  Valencia  and  Denia,  and  these  fruits 
are  much  cheaper,  with  the  exception  of  selected 
samples.  The  prices  of  fruit  from  Cape  Colony  remain 
about  the  same,  but  Plums  are  much  dearer,  especially 
fruits  of  the  Kelsey  variety.  A  few  Mangos  from 
Jamaica  have  arrived,  and  they  have  realised  high 
prices.  Spanish  and  Giant  Asparagus  are  also  in 
the  market.  The  supply  of  Madeira  Beans  has  been 
much  smaller  during  the  past  week,  and  consequently 
they  are  dearer,  especially  as  their  quality  is  very 
good.  There  have  been  some  fine  samples  of  Straw- 
berries sold  this  week.  P.  L.,  Covent  Garden,  March 
IS,   iqoS. 


Renta- 
ls ^-io-Date  __ 
British  Queen 
Scottish  Triumph... 
Lincolns— 
Up-to-Date 

—  (Blackland)  ... 
British  Queen 

—  (Blackland)  ... 

Maincrops 

Sir  Jno.  Llewelyn... 

—  (Blackland)  ... 
Royal  Kidney 

—  (Blackland)   .. 
Evergood     

—  (Blackland)  .  . 
Dunbars - 
Up-to-Date  (red  soil) 


per  ton 
100-110 
90-100 
95-100 

100-115 
85-  90 
90-luO 
80-  90 

105-110 
90-100 
80-  85 
85-  95 
80-  85 
85-  95 
80-  85 

—    120 


Dunbars—  per  ton 

Miiincrop   (red  soil)     —    125 
Scotch— 

U  p-to-Date  (grey  soil)    95-105 
Maincrop  (gtey  soil)      95-105 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

German— 

per  bag 

Up-to-Date 

4    6-4    9 

Magnum     Bonum 

4    0-4    3 

Iniperator 

3    6-4    0 

Belgium- 

Kidneys    

—    40 

Dutch— 

Up-to-Date 

4    0-4    3 

Magnum    Bonum 

3    0  4    0 

Imperator... 

—    3    6 

Remarks.— Business  is  firmer,  but  consignments  are 
lighter,  consequently  prices  are  higher.  E.  J.  Newborn, 
Covent  Garden  ami  St.  Pancras,  March  /9,  WQ8. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

The  salesmen  complain  of  dull  trade  during  the  past 
week,  and  growers  report  that  there  has  been  a  great 
falling  off  in  country  orders.  Business  in  cut  flowers  is 
very  dull,  there  being  but  little  sale  for  Liliums,  Callas, 
and  other  good  white  flowers,  which  are  generally  in 
dt-mand.  West-end  florists  complain  that  there  is  a 
great  falling  off  in  business  compared  with  former 
years. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Carnations  are  very  prominent,  best  quality  flowers  of 
Britannia,  White  Perfection,  and  all  other  leading 
\arieties  are  plentiful  at  a  late  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
this  is  a  good  indication  of  the  demand.  "Malmaisons" 
may  not  be  so  profitable  to  the  grower,  as  they  produce 
tewer  flowers  compared  with  the  American  sorts,  yet  I 
find  that  best  blooms  make  12s.  per  dozen,  and  their 
prices  have  occasionally  been  i8s.  per  dozen  blooms. 
Marmion  makes  about  15s.  per  dozen  blooms,  and  always 
sells  readily  ;  blooms  of  Mrs.  H.  Burnett  cannot  be  ob- 
tained except  quite  early  in  the  mornings.  Roses  are 
now  abundant  and  of  the  best  quality.  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Caroline  Testout,  Kaiser  in  Augusta  Victoria,  Rich- 
mond, Catherine  Mermet,  and  Niphetos  are  all  pro- 
minent. Best  blooms  of  Madame  Chatenay  are  cleared 
early.  Sweet  Peas  are  very  good,  especially  white 
flowers,  but  at  present  there  is  little  demand  lor  them, 
and  they  lack  perfume.  Gardenias  are  more  plentiful^ 
and  much  larger  supplies  may  be  expected.  Daffodils 
continue  to  be  over-plentiful,  but  the  best-quality  blooms 
are  likely  to  become  scarcer.  Callas  are  abundant,  and 
many  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Liliums  vary  much 
both  in  quality  and  in  price.  Imported  flowers  are 
abundant.  The  Mimosa  (Acacia)  is  now  nearly  over. 
Violets  are  remarkably  good  both  home-grown  and 
imported   supplies. 

Pot  Plants. 

Cinerarias  are  now  a  leading  feature  and  are  re- 
markably good  in  quality,  but  the  cold  weather  has 
militated  against  their  sale.  Ericas  cansist  chiefly  of 
E.  persoluta  alba  and  E.  Wilmoreana,  which  are  both 
remarkably  well  flowered.  Supplies  of  Azaleas  are 
holding  out  well,  but  the  flowers  of  some  are  rather  far 
advanced,  and  these  have  to  be  cleared  at  low  prices. 
Spirals  are  very  good.  I  noticed  plants  of  the  pink 
variety  of  S.  japonica  at  Messrs.  T.  Rochford  and 
Son's  establishment  this  morning;  they  were  sold  for 
about  3s.  6d.  each.  Genistas  are  abundant  and 
well  flowered,  Marguerites  are  also  good.  Solanums 
are  now  over  for  the  season.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffo- 
dils, Cyclamen,  Mignonette,  Boronias,  and  Acacias  are 
all  good.  Of  the  last-named  A.  ovata  is  one  of  the 
prettiest.  A  few  well-flowered  plants  of  various  decidu- 
ous shrubs  are  seen,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  demand 
for  them.  In  flower-roots,  Primroses,  Pansies,  Polyan- 
thus, Daisies,  and  Arabis  are  well  flowered.  All  other 
hardy  roots  are  plentiful,  but  the  cold  weather  has  been 
much  against  the  trade  for  them.  Rhododendrons  in 
bud,  Conifers,  and  other  evergreens  ;  Roses,  climbers, 
ftc,  are  all  procurable."  A.  H.,  Covent  Garden, 
Wednesday,   March   iS,    iqoS. 


SCHEDULES      RECEIVED. 


Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society's  Flower  Show,  to 

be    held   at    Balmoral,   Belfast,    on   Thursday    and   Fridav, 
July  23,  24,  1908. 

Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society's  eighteenth 
annual  exhibition,  to  be  held  on  August  6,  7,  1908  (pro- 
visional). 

Tonbridge  Gardeners'  and  Amateurs'  Society's 
Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show,  to  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  November  11,  12,  1908,  in  the  Public 
Drill  Halls,  Tonbridge. 

Chester  Paxton  Societv's  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
Exhibition,  to  be  held  on  November  11,  12,  1908,  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Chester. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


E.  P.  Dixon  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Hull — Farm  seeds. 

Thomas  Green  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Smithtield  Ironworks,  Leeds 
.    — Lawn  mowers  and  other  garden  requisites. 

Ransomks,  Sims  &  Jeffeuies,  Ltd.,  Orwell  Works,  Ip~.\ich 
—  Lawn  mowers. 

Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London — Hardy 
Perennials,  Alpines,  &c.  ;  Seeds. 

James  Dew-snap,  Ltd.,  10,  St.  James  Street,  Sheffield- 
Floral  garden  baskets. 


ENQUIRIES   AND    REPLIES. 

A  Scottish  Gasden.— I  have  just  taken  a 
small  "  shooting  "  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  The 
garden  is  about  1,100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
40  yards  by  25  yards.  It  is  on  the  side  of  a  small 
hill  sheltered  by  woods,  facing  about  S.S.E.  or 
south.  The  soil  is  a  dark,  loamy,  peaty  earth, 
and  though  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  it  is  too  damp 
even  for  Potatos  to  do  well  in.  I  am  having 
it  drained.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  cow  dung 
for  manure.  Will  this  suffice  or  should  I  add  a 
chemical  manure?  If  so,  what  kind?  What 
household  vegetables  would  you  suggest  plant- 
ing, and  what  varieties  of  each  kind?  I  shall 
want  a  supply  of  vegetables  from  August  1  to 
October  30.  What  would  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory flowers  to  plant  for  cutting  for  house  use? 
Naval  Officer. 

You  will  have  to  proceed  cautiously, 

as  the  nature  of  the  soil,  degree  of  exposure,  and 
climate  each  have  to  be  studied  at  first  hand. 
The  cow  manure,  if  not  fresh  when  used,  will 
be  excellent,  and  you  might  supplement  it  with 
J-cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  (probable  cost 
2s.  6d.),  14  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia  (2s.),  and 
14  lbs.  Bentley's  slug  powder.  Grow  enough  Po- 
tatos for  a  supply  during  August,  and  perhaps 
half  of  September,  purchasing  field-grown  tubers 
which  will  cost  about  5s.  per  cwt.,  for  the  rest  of 
the  period.  The  varieties  Southern  Queen  and 
Duke  of  York  may  suit  your  soil,  and  you  will  re- 
quire two  or  three  stones  of  seed  for  planting. 
Appl)  a  layer  1  inch  thick  of  rotted  dung,  and  a 
mere  sprinkling  of  superphosphate.  Peas  will 
require  more  space  than  any  other  vegetable, 
but  the  space  can  be  economised  by  arranging 
for  rows  of  other  vegetables  to  be  grown  between 
the  Peas.  Apply  a  2-inch  layer  of  dung  and  dig 
the  ground  deeply.  Sow  seeds  at  the  end  of 
March,  in  the  second  week  of  April,  first  and 
third  week  of  May,  and  first  week  of  June,  the 
last  sowing  to  be  the  largest.  Select  Sharpe's 
Queen,  using  three  quarts  of  seed.  Of  Beans, 
sow  1  pint  of  Green  Windsor  at  the  beginning 
of  April.  Of  Beet,  the  Turnip-rooted,  1  ounce  in 
mid  April.  Cabbage,  purchase  plants  to  set  out 
in  mid  March,  sow  seeds  same  time  to  plant  at 
the  beginning  of  June — choose  Vanack,  J-ounce. 
Dress  the  ground  with  4  inches  deep  of  manure, 
and  with  superphosphate  later.  For  Carrots, 
select  the  Guerande  variety,  1  ounce,  and 
dress  the  ground  with  slug  powder.  Prepare  the 
ground  for  Cauliflowers  as  for  Cabbage.  Sow 
Dwarf  Erfurt,  \  ounce,  in  the  second  week 
of  April  and  the  first  week  in  June.  Sow  Mus- 
tard and  Cress  every  ten  days  from  the  first 
week  in  July  to  first  week  in  September,  1  pint 
each.  For  Lettuces,  apply  manure  2  inches 
thick.  Sow  seeds  each  fortnight  from  June 
until  September.  Select  the  variety  "All 
the  Year  Round,"  and  sow  just  a  little  at  a 
time,  transplanting  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  handled.  For  Onions,  apply  5  inches 
deep  of  manure  and  dress  the  ground  with 
superphosphate  before  sowing.  Sow  the  seeds  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  thinly.  Sow  Bedfordshire 
Champion  Parsley  as  soon  as  possible.  Use  slug 
powder.  Radish,  red  or  white  Turnip-rooted, 
sow  every  week  from  June  to  September  1,  half- 
pint.  For  Spinach,  use  2  inches  of  manure  and 
some  superphosphate.  Sow  every  fortnight  from 
end  of  June  to  first  week  of  August,  4  ounces 
Victoria  or  Viroflay.  Sow  Turnips,  from  June 
to  August  1,  every  three  weeks  just  a  small 
sowing  ;  use  superphosphate.  Choose  Snowball 
and  purchase  2  ounces.  Scarlet  Runners  might 
succeed.  These  are  more  profitable  than  French 
Beans  in  so  elevated  a  position.  Sow  seeds  in 
the  second  week  of  May  and  pinch  the  shoots 
to  keep  the  plants  bushy  ;  purchase  half  a  pint 
of  seed.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  useful  applied 
to  green  crops.  When  watering  any  crop,  dis- 
solve 1  ounce  superphosphate  in  every  four 
gallons  of  water,  if  this  manure  is  required. 
This  year  you  must  depend  largely  on  an- 
nuals for  providing  flefwers.  Give  each  plant 
plenty  of  space,  none  less  than  a  foot.  Sweet 
Peas  might  be  dotted  in  single  clumps  along  the 
side  of  the  path,  and  would  produce  im- 
mense quantities  of  bloom.  Purchase  plants 
of  Aster  Comet,  and  sow  early  in  May  seeds 
of  Quilled  Asters.  Sow  early  in  April  seeds  of 
Centaurea  Cyanus,  Chrysanthemum  corona- 
rium,  double  lemon  and  white,  C.  Morning  Star, 
C.  segetum,  Clarkia  Salmon  Queen,  Esch- 
scholtzia  Mandarin,  stock-flowered  Larkspur 
(salmon,  white,  and   blue),   Malope  grandiflora, 
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Giant  Mignonette,  and  Salvia  Horminum.  In 
mid-April  sow  Sweet  Peas.  At  the  end  of  April 
or  beginning  of  May  Larkspur,  Rocket  (mixed),  »■ 
Nigella  Miss  Jekyll,  Dwarf  Nasturtiums,  Shir- 
ley Poppy,  Gypsophila  rosea,  and  Ten-week 
Stocks.  Give  the  ground  for  these  annuals  a 
dressing  2  inches  thick  of  cow  manure,  and 
once  the  plants  are  well  started  a  sprinkling  of 
superphosphate  may  be  hoed  in.  Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis  may  be  planted  very  thickly  in 
April,  and  Goff's  hybrids  at  the  same  time.  Gal- 
tonia  candicans  may  be  planted  at  1  foot  apart 
at  the  end  of  March  and  Lilium  tigrinum  splen- 
dens,  6  inches  apart ;  plant  Montbretias  at  2 
inches  apart  as  soon  as  possible.  All 
these  appreciate  superphosphate  dissolved  in 
water  or  uesd  as  a  surface  dressing.  A 
few  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Polly, 
Maggie,  Goacher's  Crimson,  White  Mass?e,  say 
six  of  each,  will  yield  excellent  flowers  for 
cutting.  For  another  year  you  must  select  and 
plant  perennials.  Regarding  the  labour  required, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  opinion  ; 
very  much  depends  on  the  men,  on  their 
methods,  and  many  other  circumstances.     B. 


iSMtttuarjj. 

Jonathan  Myers. —We  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  this  gardener  from  heart  failure  follow- 
ing bronchitis.  Deceased,  who  was  82  years  of 
age,  passed  away  on  Tuesday,  March  10,  his  re- 
mains being  laid  to  rest  on  Saturday,  March  14, 
in  Watford  Cemetery.  He  was  for  a  period  of  52 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Clarenden,  at  The  Grove,  Watford.  Deceased 
commenced  his  gardening  career  in  Dumfries- 
shire, about  the  year  1840,  and,  after  serving  at 
I  Tavmouth  Castle  gardens,  and  elsewhere,  came 
to  The  -£rove,  Watford,  in  July,  1856,  where 
he  saw  service  under  four  generations  of 
the  Clarendon  family.  The  late  Mr.  Myers 
was  a  man  of  great  energy ;  he  possessed 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  gardening,  and  the 
gardens  at  The  Grove  are  largely  the  re- 
sult of  his  designs.  He  leaves  two  daughters 
and  one  son  to  mourn  his  loss.  Eight  of  the  old 
■workmen  at  The  Grove  carried  his  remains  to 
the  grave,  his  funeral  being  attended  by  many 
friends.  Lord  Hyde  had  started  to  attend  the 
funeral  service,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so 
through  an  accident  when  on  his  way  to  Euston. 

Quintin  Read. — This  well-known  horticul- 
turist died  on  the  12th  inst.  and  was  buried  at 
Teddington,  near  Tewkesbury,  on  Monday  last. 
Many  northern  and  midland  gardeners  will  hear 
the  news  with  regTet.  For  a  considerable  time 
Mr.  Read  was  head  gardener  at  Pleasley  Vale, 
near  Mansfield,  and  later  at  Sir  F.  T.  Mappin's 
residence,  Sheffield,  where  he  succeeded  the  late 
Mr.  Woodcock.  Subsequently,  he  became  gar- 
dener to  the  late  Mr.  Craven,  at  Whilton  Lodge, 
Daventry,  and  was  next  appointed  assistant  hor- 
ticultural lecturer  to  Mr.  James  Udale,  for  the 
County  of  Worcestershire,  in  which  post  he  re- 
mained' with  credit  to  himself  until  his  retire- 
ment to  Teddington  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Read 
was  a  good  gardener,  and  at  one  time  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  horticultural  Press.     C. 


Qm\fm 

Jo 
ormpondcnh 


Cattleyas  with  Pale-coloured  Foliage  : 
A.  B.  If  you  ventilate  the  house  more  freely, 
and  damp  the  floors  beneath  the  staging,  as 
you  suggest,  it  would  probably  improve 
the  condition  of  the  plants,  and  there- 
fore the  colour  of  the  foliage.  Be  careful  that 
the  heat  of  the  house  at  night  is  seven  degrees 
or  so  less  than  in  the  day.  Too  high  a  night 
temperature  would  affect  the  plants  in  the 
manner  you  describe. 

Chrysanthemum  W.  J.  Crossley  :  /.  W .  Many 
thanks  for  the  flowers  you  send  of  this  richly- 
coloured  late-flowering  variety. 

Chrysanthemums  :  F.  G.  There  is  no  disease 
apparent  on  your  plant. 


Cinerarias  Failing  to  Flower  :  Matchbox. 
•  Blindness  in  these  plants  is  to  be  attributed  to 
'  some  check  received  during  their  earlier  stages 
of  growth.  If  the  plants  are  afforded  too  \\  arm 
conditions  while  they  are  in  a  young  state  their 
energies  are  devoted  to  flowering,  although  the 
inflorescence  may  not  be  developed.  Later  in 
the  season  this  effort  of  fructification  is  ar- 
rested, and  the  plant  then  develops  its  lateral 
shoots.  The  plant  never  afterwards  recovers 
from  the  check  given  to  it  during  its  early 
stages,  and  the  terminal  flower  shoot  never 
develops. 
Cypripedium  Leaf  :  W.  G.  D.  The  leaf  sent 
shows  that  the  plant  is  affe:t?d  with  the  Or- 
chid disease  known  populaily  as  "spot."  It 
is  difficult  to  cure  when  it  is  to  fixed  as  in  this 
plant,  whose  leaves  invariably  become  spotted 
when  approaching  maturity.  You  might  try 
re-potting  into  fresh  compost,  in  which  a  pro- 
portion of  loam-fibre  is  added.  Take  away 
all  the  damaged  leaves,  and  if  possible  re- 
move the  plant  to  another  house,  or  give  it 
a  position  nearer  to  the  glass  of  the  roof  in 
the  same  house. 
Destroying  a  Tree  Trunk  :  E.  D.  As  you  do 
not  mention  the  size  of  the  "  butts,"  we  cannot 
specify  the  quantity  of  saltpetre  you  will  re- 
quire. Take  1  gallon  of  warm  water  and  stir 
in  sufficient  saltpetre  until  the  Pquid  will  ab- 
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sorb  no  more.  Make  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
old  trunk  and  pour  in  the  saturated  solution, 
and  when  this  is  absorbed,  pour  in  more,  and 
again  until  the  whole  of  the  stem  is  thoroughly 
saturated.  Then,  on  a  fine  day,  apply  a  match, 
when  the  whole  will  consume. 
Grafting  Wax  :  Wisbech.  There  are  several 
methods  of  making  grafting  wax,  but  wax  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner  is  so  easily 
made,  and  has  proved  so  successful  in  appli- 
cation, that  we  recommend  it  in  preference  to 
otl.e.s  : — B.il  8  lb.  of  resin  in  an  iron  pot  until 
melted,  then  add  3  lb.  of  Russian  tallow,  when 
this  has  likewise  melted,  add  3  lb.  of  red  ochre, 
keep  these  materials  well  mixed  and  boil  for  one 
hour.  When  the  whole  has  become  thoroughly 
incorporated,  add  1  lb.  of  Burgundy  pitch ; 
continue  to  keep  the  ingredients  well  mixed 
together,  but  exercise  care  when  adding  the 
pitch.  It  can  best  be  done  when  boiling  has 
ceased,  otherwise  it  will  easily  boil  up  and 
over  the  sides  of  the  pot,  which  is  not  only  dan- 
gerous but  wasteful.  In  order  to  keep  the 
wax,  the  best  plan  is  to  grease  a  tub  and  pour 
it  in  ;  when  cool  it  will  become  hard,  and 
pieces  may  be  broken  off  and  warmed  in  the 
iron  pot  over  a  fire  made  close  at  hand,  in 
which  condition  it  should  be  applied  to  the 
grafts  with  a  stiff  brush.  There  is  a  liquid 
grafting  wax  made  with  resin,  tallow,   spirits 


of  turpentine,  and  alcohol,  but  to  the  inex- 
perienced the  process  is  rather  intricate  and 
not  always  a  success,  as  unless  the  right  tem- 
peratures arc  properly  gauged,  the  alcohol  and 
spirit  are  liable  to  be  lost  through  evapora- 
tion. 

Loganberries  :  Wisbech.  At  the  present  time 
the  best  way  to  increase  your  Loganberries  is 
to  layer  them.  From  a  growth  measuring 
several  feet  in  length,  three  or  four  layers  can 
be  put  down  which  will  form  roots  quickly, 
and. if  severed  from  the  parent  plant  when  well 
rooted,  will  produce  good  fruiting  growths  for 
next  year.  The  stock  can  also  be  increased 
by  cuttings  and  prepared  in  a  similar  way  as 
those  taken  from  Currant  bushes.  These 
should  be  inserted  in  the  ground  next  October. 

Names  of  Plants  :  /.  H.  W '.  Arisaema  ringens, 
occasionally  met  with  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  A.  precox. — W.  Mel.  Phillyraea 
de:ora. — /.  T.  L.   1,  Saxifraga  pseudo-s^ncta  ; 

2,  b.  apiculata. — A.  M.  Crocosmia  au.ea. 
— A.  M.     1,  Pteris  tremula  ;  2,  Pteris  cretica  ; 

3,  Adiantum  capillus  Veneris  ;  4,  Selaginella 
umbrosa. — T.  I.  R.  1,  Cochlioda  sanguinea  ; 
2,  Odontoglossum  blandum  ;  3,  Dendrobium 
chlorops  ;  4,  Dendrobium  Pierardii ;  5,  Odon- 
toglossum ramosissimum. — C.  B.  Centra- 
denia  inequalateralis  (syn.  C.  rosea). — /.  M. 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  var.  gracilis  pendula. 

Peach  Buds  Dropping  :  W .  C.  This  injury  is 
not  the  result  of  a  disease,  but  is  due  to  some 
cultural  error  that  has  caused  a  check  to  the 
tree.  By  many  growers  it  is  ascribed  to  keep- 
ing the  roots  too  dry  during  the  resting  sea- 
son, but  it  may  also  be  caused  by  an  excess 
of  moisture  at  the  roots,  or  by  any  other  un- 
satisfactory condition  at  the  root  system 

Tear  :  H.  T.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
"chalk"  Pear. 

Roses  :  C.  Reader.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  is  an 
excellent  fungicide  if  mixed  and  applied  with 
care.  We  cannot  find  any  fungi  on  the  speci- 
mens of  your  Roses. 

Seeds  :  Constant  Reader.  The  seeds  appear  to 
be  still  alive.  Allow  them  to  remain  a  little 
longer,  and  they  will  probably  germinate ; 
failing  this,  remove  them  to  a  warmer  house. 

Strawberries  Dying  :  67.  B.  We  find  no  dis- 
ease present  in  the  leaves  you  send.  The 
injury  has  been  caused  by  some  check  to  the 
plants.  Have  you  applied  an  excessive  quan- 
tity of  some  strong  fertiliser? 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  :  H.  R.  G.  All  kinds  of 
cuttings,  especially  those  of  Pelargoniums,  are 
liable  to  fail  in  the  way  you  describe.  This 
blackening  of  the  stem  of  Pelargonium  is  worse 
in  some  seasons,  when  it  appears  quite  epi- 
demically. It  is  caused  by  a  fungus  known 
as  Botrytis  cinerea.  This  fungus  is  capable  of 
causing  serious  damage  in  cold  and  unfavour- 
able seasons.  Cavara,  an  Italian  fungologist, 
has  studied  this  disease  on  Pelargonium 
zonale,  and  has  proved  that  it  is  always  more 
prevalent  in  rather  mild  winters,  when  it  wi.l 
attack  almost  every  plant  in  a  cold  or  tem- 
perate house.  The  following  treatment  has 
proved  successful: — When  planting  the  cut- 
tings, use  soil  that  has  not  been  used  for  any 
other  purpose.  Mix  it  with  sand  and  put  the 
compost  into  5-inch  pots.  Make  six  holes  with 
a  pointed  piece  of  wood  about  3  inches  deep, 
fill  into  each  hole  a  little  sand  and  insert  the 
cuttings,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  down.  Apply 
a  watering  and  place  the  cuttings  in  a  well- 
ventilated  house  or  frame,  but  taking  care  to 
prevent  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  When 
the  cuttings  have  rooted,  keep  the  soil  in  the 
pots  rather  dry  until  the  season  is  advanced, 
when  they  must  be  repotted,  singly.  The  fun- 
gus, which  lives  on  any  kind  of  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  has  been  detected  almost  always 
in  leaf -mould,  and  in  soil  used  previously  for 
pot  plants.  When  the  cuttings  are  once  at- 
tacked with  the  fungus,  nothing  can  be  done 
to  save  them. 

Communications  Received.— J.  Harvey  (unsuitable  for  our 
columns)— V.  Gardner— H.  S.— W.  T.-J.  D.  C— Fuuri- 

E.  A.  W.-C.  S.-F.  S.— E.  F.  T.-W.  H.  N.— H.  1).  C.  P. 
— T.  P.-C.  S.— A.  R.  H.  P.— T.  Humphreys— W.  Gold- 
rint!— G.  P.  S.— W.  W.— H.  M.— A.  P.— S.  P. -T.  S.— 
Fruit— V.  B.— H.  R.  R.— P.  &  Co-Rev.  C.  B— Fairy 
Rimrs— E.   S.    S.— E.    H.   J.— F.    W.  C— T.  C.-F.   M.— 

F.  G.  T.— J.  D.  G.  -F.  J.— J.  O'B.-G.  B.— W.  M.— \V.  G- 
A.  B.  E.  -  M.  G.— L.  S.— Road-F.  W.  M. 
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Photograph  by  C.  P.  Raffill. 

Cynorchis  Lowiana,  a  terrestrial  species    with  whitish-green    flowers. 
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HE  RIVIERA  FLOWER  SEASON. 

ANY  English  visitors  to  the  French 
Riviera  fail  to  see  it  at  its  best  be- 
cause they  hurry  away  early  in  April, 
just  when  both  the  country  and  the  flowers 
are  developing  their  fullest  beauty.  The  \\  in- 
ter visitors  have,  however,  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for,  since  even  during  the  unusually  cold 
season  of  last  year  many  curious  shrubs  and 
flowers  were  in  bloom,  much  of  the  \egeta- 
tion  being  of  a  sub-tropical  character. 

It  is  true  that  they  see  the  Narcissi  and 
the  Violets  and.  Anemones  at  their  best,  and 
also  the  Almond  blossom  and  the  "  Mimosa  " 
trees  (Acacia)  in  March,  followed  quickly  by 
the  Cherry,  the  Peach,  and  still  pinker  Apri- 
cot. At  the  beginning  of  last  April  the  pink 
blossom  of  the  Apricot  and  Peach  trees  in  the 
Hyeres  district  lent  quite  a  purplish  haze  to 
the  landscape,  the  plain  for  miles  being  re- 
splendent in  its  garb  of  pink  mist,  the  blos- 
som so  soon  afterwards  followed  by  the  deli- 
cate green  of  the  young  foliage  which  burst 
forth  after  the  long-wished-for  rain. 

The  Anemones  of  March  are  a  joy  in  them- 


selves,  for  what  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  large  scarlet  or  purple  flowers  of 
Anemone  coronaria,  while  the  pink  or  mauve 
stars  and  .silvery  buds  of  Anemone  stellata 
are  everywhere  to  be  seen,  the  plant  being 
more  widely  spread  than  our  smaller  Wood 
Anemone  at  home. 

A  sight  of  the  acres  of  Mulcts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ilyeres  is  well  worth  seeing  in 
itself,  and  the  scene  is  made  picturesque  by 
the  bright  costumes  and  dark  features  of  the 
Piedmontese  women  and  girls  who  gather 
the  flowers. 

In  March  the  marshes  between  Hyeres  and 
the  coast  are  white  with  the  blossoms  of 
Narcissus  Tazetta.  The  tall,  cream-coloured 
and  fragrant  flowers  with  yellow  centre  are  so 
beautiful  that  it  is  surprising  this  species  is 
not  more  often  cultivated,  especially  as  it  is 
also  very  hardy.  Bulbous  plants  are  a 
feature  in  the  spring  flora  of  the  Ri- 
viera, and  they  comprise  three  very 
handsome  wild  Tulips.  Tuberous-rooted 
plants,  such  as  Orchids  and  Irises,  are 
also  much  in  evidence.  In  the  Department 
<il  Var  can  be  found  more  kinds  of  Orchids 
than  are  seen  in  the  whole  of  the  British 
Isles,  many  of  them  being  abun  lant  an!  strik- 
ing. April  and  May  are  the  besl  months  for 
Orchids  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  indeed,  the 
majority  of  the  flowers  bloom  in  one  or  both 
of  those  months. 

If  we  take  a  walk  at  the  end  of  April 
among  the  fields  and  foot-hills  close  to  the 
ancient  town  of  Hyeres,  will,  its  castle- 
crowned  hill  which  forms  so  conspicuous  an 
object  in  the  landscape,  on  leaving  the  road 
we  find  the  banks  are  blue  with  Borage, 
which  lies  been  flowering  fitfully  all  the  win- 
ter in  common  with  the  curious  little  Arum 
Arisarum,  a  southern  plant,  so  common  and 
attractive  with  its  snake-like  colouring  and 
curious  hood.  In  the  dried-up  bed  of  a 
stream  skirting  the  path  the  white,  nodding 
blossoms  of  a  rare  Garlic,  Allium  triquetrum, 
with  its  dagger-shaped  stem  and  leaves,  are 
in  danger  of  being  exterminated  by  an  en- 
tanglement of  Periwinkles  with  pale  blue 
flowers.  This  species  is  Yinca  media,  and  is 
intermediate  between  the  V.  major  and 
V.  minor  which  grow  in  England,  but  among 
the  hills  of  Yar  the  larger  Periwinkle  pro- 
duces flowers  of  a  size  and  colour  quite  un- 
known even  in  English  gardens. 

The  bright  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Ornithoga- 
lum  umbellatum,  is  another  English  garden 
plant  often  seen  on  the  borders  of  field  and 
vineyards.  Among  the  weeds  of  cultivation 
is  the  rare  Spiked  Fumitory  and  the  exquisite 
Oxalis  cernua  with  its  large  lemon-yellow- 
coloured  flowers  which  only  open  in  bright 
sunshine.  This  is  a  Cape  plant,  which  has 
established  itself  throughout  the  Mediterra- 
nean shores,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  was  in- 
troduced into  Europe  by  two  monks  at  Malta 
a  century  ago,  for  they  transplanted  two  pots 
of  the  plant  into  their  garden,  whence  it 
spread  to  Corsica  and  the  shores  of  France. 
The  leaves  resemble  those  of  Clover,  just  as 
do  the  leaves  of  our  own  Wood  Sorrel,  and 
for  this  reason  it  may  have  been  seeded  down 
as  a  very  poor  substitute  for  Clover  in  some 
of  the  public  gardens  on  the  Riviera,  such  as 
the  Jardins  Denis  at  Hyeres. 

As  one  leaves  the  cultivated  fields  and  ap- 
proaches the  Olive  groves  and  Cork-Oak 
woods  with  their  undergrowth  of  Cistus  and 


Lavender,  we  are  impressed  with  the  size  of 
the  Tree  Heath  (Erica  arborea),  whose  white 
flowers  have  been  trying  to  come  out  for  so 
many  weeks  during  the  cold,  early  spring. 
Sometimes  this  Heath  grows  12  or  15 
feet  high,  and  I  measured  one  woody  stem 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  root  is  used 
in  large  quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  so- 
called  briar  pipes,*  and  the  whole  plant  is 
also  burnt  for  fuel. 

Everywhere  among  the  hills  a  very  beauti- 
ful wild  Pea  (a  variety  of  Lathyrus  Clymenum) 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
passer-by.  The  standard  or  outer  petal  is  of 
a  rich  red-purple  tint,  and  the  inner  wings  are 
of  a  delicate  violet,  while  the  keel  is  greenish 
pink;  in  fact,  it  reminds  one  of  the  olil- 
fashioned  Sweet  Pea  both  in  colour  and  habit, 
and  although  the  flowers  arc  smaller,  it  is 
quite  as  lovely  an  object.  A  wild  Asparagus, 
A.  acutifolius,  grows  in  similar  places  and 
also  in  sandy  ground  nearer  the  sea.  The 
young  shoots  are  much  sought  after,  for  their 
flavour  is  better  than  that  of  the  cultivated 
kind,  and  the  graceful  branches  look  charm- 
ing when  arranged  with  flowers,  and,  being 
wiry,   they  last  many  weeks. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Cistus,  all  com- 
mon about  the  hills  of  Hyeres.  The  large, 
pink-flowered  C.  albidust  and  two  whin- 
blossomed  species,  one,  C.  salviifolius,  with 
flowers  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  for- 
mer species  ;  the  other  the  smaller-flowered 
C.  monspeliensis,  which  is  very  aromatic, 
and  ii  is  stated  that  Napoleon  delighted  in  its 
scent  when  an  exile  in  Elba.  The  plant 
(which  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient  town 
of  Montpellier),  forms  bushes  which  are 
sometimes  higher  than  a  man.  These,  and 
some  half-dozen  more  kinds  of  Cistus,  are 
very  characteristic  plants  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean region,  growing  freely  in  several  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  North  Africa. 

A  remarkable  parasite  grows  upon  the 
roots  of  at  least  two  species  of  Cistus,  both 
in  the  South  of  France  and  in  Morocco.  It  is 
tailed  Cytinus  Hypocistis,  and  is  a  curious  ob- 
ject in  May,  when  it  appears  above  the 
ground  at  the  roots  of  the  Cistus.  At  first  it 
looks  like  some  coral-red  fungus,  but  as  it 
develops  the  colour  changes  to  a  delicate  yel- 
low tinged  with  red.  It  grows  to  a  height  of 
four  or  five  inches  and  is  monoecious,  the 
pistillate  organs  being  in  one  flower  and  the 
staminate  in  another.  This  interesting  para- 
site gives  its  name  to  the  family  Cytinacea?, 
of  which  there  are  only  about  30  species  in 
the  two  hemispheres.  This  one  abounds  on 
the  hills  above  La  Croix  (Var)  upon  Cistus 
monspeliensis,  and  I  have  seen  it  upon  C. 
laurifolius  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  The  host 
plant  does  not  appear  to  suffer  much  from  its 
ravages,  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  certain 
other  parasitical  plants,  such  as  Cuscuta  or 
Dodder. 

The  Department  of  Yar  in  Provence  has  the 
richest  flora  of  any  in  France,  and  many  of 
its  plants  are  extremely  rare.  Some  of  these, 
including  several  discovered  on  the  beautiful 
Isles  of  Hyeres  (the  Stcechades  of  the  ancient 
Greeks),  have  not  yet  been  found  elsewhere. 
A  book  on  the  flora  of  this  interesting  De- 
partment is  being  prepared  by  two  competent 
French  botanists  who  live  there.  H.  Stuart 
Thompson. 

*  The  term  "briar"  is  a  corruption  of  the  French 
"  bruyere,"  meaning  Heath. 

t  Albia  was  the  Roman  name  for  Hyeres. 
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NEW   OR    NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


NEW  CONIFERS  FROM  FORMOSA. 
In  the  Tokyo  Botanical  Magazine,  Vol.  xix.,  pp. 
43-60,  I  endeavoured  to  enumerate  all  the  species 
of  Conifer  known  to  be  found  in  Formosa  up  to 
that  date.  The  specimens  1  then  determined  were 
very  poor  ones,  and  some  of  them  were  entirely 
wanting  in  their  cones.  I  have  enjoyed  no  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  them  with  perfect  material 
until  the  recent  exploration  of  Mt.  Morrison  by 
Mr.  T.  Kwakami  and  other  gentlemen.  In  con- 
nection with  this  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
several  specimens  of  cones,  which  I  proceeded  to 
re-examine  with  the  utmost  care.  As  a  result,  I 
have  found  that,  although  they  are  very  like  the 
Japanese  species  in  a  sterile  branch,  there  is  no 
little  difference  between  the  Formosan  and  Japanese 
in  the  form  of  the  cone.  I  find,  however,  that  I 
must  correct  some  of  my  former  statements.  The 
following  are  new  species  which  are  very  near  the 
Japanese  species  ;— 

•  Pinus   Mastersiana. 
This  Pinus  very  much  resembles  P.  Armandii 
Franch.,  but  differsfrom  it  by  its  reflexed  squamae 
and  larger  cones. 

f  Pinus  morrisonicola. 
This  Pinus  has  been  erroneously  identified  with 
the  Japanese  P.  parviflora  S.  et  Z.  owing  to  the 
great  resemblance  in  its  sterile  branches.  But  in 
the  shape  of  the  cone  and  seed  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  new  species  different  from  P.  parviflora. 
The  scale  of  the  cone  is  usually  reflexed,  and 
especially  so  in  the  scale  of  the  basal  part.  The 
wing  of  the  seed  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
P.  parviflora. 

|   TSUGA     FORMOSANA. 

This  Tsuga  very  much  resembles  T.  diversifolia 
by  the  shape  of  the  cone  and  of  the  bract,  but  differs 
from  it  by  the  seed  having  a  longer  wing  and 
by  the  glabrous  branchlets.  It  also  resembles  T. 
Sieboldii  in  the  shape  of  the  cone  and  seed,  but  is 
distinctly  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  the  bract 
and  by  the  shorter  leaves.  This  new  plant  is,  I 
think,  just  intermediate  between  T.  Sieboldii 
and  T.  diversifolia. 


*  Pmus  Mastersiana  (Hayata),  sp.  Nov.— Rami  teretes 
fusci,  novelli  glabri,  cicatricibus  perularum  et  foliorum 
notati.  Folia  in  fasciculo  quinque,  aceroso-filiformia, 
acuta,  dorso  plana,  in  sectione  triangularia,  margine  et  in 
carina  remote  serrulata,  10  cm.  longa.  Strobili  erecti,  ovato- 
cylindrici,  obtusi,  14  cm.  longi,  7  cm.  lati.  Bracteae  minu- 
tissimae.  Squamae  numerosae,  orbiculares  v.  subrhombeae, 
acutae,  sursum  re6exae,  basi  brevitercuneatae,  lignescentes, 
longitudinaliter  rugosae,  fuscae,  dispermae.  Semina  obovata 
12  mm.  longa,  9  mm.  lata,  apice  leviter  apiculata,  exalata, 
compressiuscula.  Testa  ossea,  crassa,  fusca,  glabra  ;  albu- 
men crassum,  oleosum.  Embryo  cotyledonibus  5,  verti- 
cillatis. 

Hab.  in  Monte  Morrison,  leg.  G.  Nakahara,  anno  1905. 

t  Pinus  morrisonicola  (Hayata!,  sp.  Nov. — Rami  teretes, 
perularum  rudimentis  notati,  novelli  pubescentes.  Gemmae 
ovatae,  perulatae,  perulis  acutis,  membranaceis,  margine 
fractis.  Folia  in  fasciculo  quinque,  fasciculis  approximatis, 
acerosa,  rigidula,  6-8  cm.  longa,  arcuata  sea  non  torta, 
apice  acuta,  dorso  plana,  facie  acute  carinata,  in  sec- 
tione triangularia,  margine  et  carina  remote  serrulata. 
Strobili  erecti,  ovato-elliptici,  obtusi,  squamis^  circ. 
40  compositi,  7  cm.  longi,  3  cm.  lati,  squamis  ellipticis,  basi 
cuneatis,  sursum  rotundatis,  leviter  reflexis,  3  cm.  longis, 

15  cm.  latis,  coriaceo-crassis,  sublignescentibus,  concavis, 
badio-fuscis,  dispermis,  sed  interdum  abortu  monospermis. 
Bracteae  brevissimae.  Semen  ovatum  apice  obtusum,  10  mm. 
longum,  6  mm.  latum,  testa  coriacea  pallide  feruginea 
glabra,  ala  meinbranacea,  tenui,  cultriformi,  2  cm.  longa, 
8  in  in.  lata. 

Hab.  Shohakulin,  leg.  C.  Owatari,  anno  1898. 

X  Tsuga  formosana  (Hayata),  sp.  Nov.— Ramuli  novelli 
tenues  glabri,  pallide  fuscentes.  Gemmae  perulatae,  perulis 
obtusis  integris.  Folia  approximata,  distincte  petiolata, 
petiolis  brevibus  semiteretibus,  parum  incurvis,  linearia, 

16  mm. -8  mm.  longa,  2  mm. -1*5  mm.  lata,  apice  obtusa  vel 
emarginata,  integerrima,  glabra,  coriacea.  Strobili  ovati, 
20-23  mm.  longi,  13  mm.  lati,  squamis  circ.  20,  imbri- 
catis,  coriaceis,  basi  truncatis,  sursum  suborbicularibus, 
integris,  15  mm.  longis,  10  mm.  latis,  substriatis,  pallide 
fuscentibus,  bracteis  brevissimis,  rhomboideis,  apice 
brevissime  2-lobatis,  irregulariter  dentatis.  Semina  parva, 
obovata,  4  mm.  longa,  vel  longiora,  ala  membranacea  tenui 
cultriformi,  pallide  feruginea,  7  mm.  Ion  ja. 

Hab.  in  Monte  Morrison,  leg.  S.  Nagasawa,  anno  1905. 


*  Ju.NIPERUS    MORRISONICOLA. 

This  species  is  erroneously  identified  with  J. 
chinensis.  The  habit  of  this  new  plant  is  very 
like  J.  chinensis,  but  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
solitary  ovule  on  a  short  branchlet,  and  by  the 
shape  of  its  cone.  The  leaves  have  a  large  single 
resin  canal  near  the  phloem.  So  far,  the  plant  does 
not  seem  to  have  dimorphic  leaves,  all.the  speci- 
mens we  ha\e  at  present  possessing  but  one  kind 
of  leaf. 

f  CUNNINGHAMIA    KoNISHII. 

This  interesting  Cunninghamia  was  first  col- 
lected by  Mr.  N.  Konishi  in  Mt.  Randai  in  the 
Island  of  Formosa,  and  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
T.  Kawakami  for  investigation.  He  informed  me 
that  the  habit  of  this  new  plant  is  an  intermediate 
between  those  of  Cunninghamia  sinensis  and 
Taiwania.  On  examining  the  specimen  carefully 
I  find  that  the  cone  of  the  plant  has  a  secondary 
squama,  and,  therefore,  this  should  be  referred  to 
Cunninghamia.  The  leaf  of  this  plant  has  stomata 
on  both  surfaces,  while  the  leaf  of  C.  sinensis  has 
no  stoma  on  the  upper  surface,  or  at  most  but 


Fig.  81.— dendrobium  criniferum:  colour  of 
flowers  creamy-white. 

«  Iuniperus  morrisonicola  (Hayata),  sp.  Nov.— Rami 
teretes  ;  ramuli  novelli  virides  trigoni.  Folia  omnia  lanceo- 
lata,  apice  acerosa,  patentiuscula,  3-4  mm.  longa,  1  mm. 
lata,  supra  concava,  glaucescentia,  subtus  parum  carinata. 
Flores  masculi  terminales  in  ramulis  brevissimis,  ovoidei, 
4  mm.  longi,  2  mm.  lati,  staminibus  8,  squamis  pellatis, 
suborbicularibus,  1*5  mm.  in  diametro,  antherae  loculis  3. 
Flores  foeminei  in  ramulis  brevissimis  terminales,  basi 
foliis  squamiformibus  bracteisque  6-9  oppositis  suffulti, 
squamis  intimis  3,  ovatis  acutis  verticillatis  patentibus. 
Ovulum  solitarium  terminale  a  squamis  intimis  3  circum- 
datum,  oblongum,  apice  attenuatum.  Galbulus  globosus 
6  mm.  diam.  vel  paues  longior,  in  apice  vestigiis  squamarum 
intimarum  suffultus,  siccus  nigricans  glaber. 

Hab.  in  Monte  Morrison,  leg.  S.  Nagasawa,  anno  1905. 

+  Cunninghamia  Konishii  (Hayata),  sp.  Nov.— Arbor 
ramis  omnibus  teretibus,  glabris,  foliorum  spiraliter  con- 
fertorum  cicatricibus  notatis,  gemmis  floriferis  nudis, 
depresso-globosis,  bracteis  depresso-ovatis,  brevissime 
aristato-acutis.  Folia  ramorum  veterorum  spiraliter  con- 
ferta,  adnato-decurrentia,  anguste  lineari-falcata,  incurvo- 
erecta.  acuta,  dorso  leviter  carinata,  ramulorum  juvenum 
ascendento-patentia,  longiora,  anguste  lineari-lanceolata,  15 
mm.  longa,  2  5  mm.  lata,  ad  basin  oblique  torta,  apice 
obtusiuscula,  margine  sub  lente  serrulata-,  rigida,  coriacea, 
utrinque  pagina  glaucescentia,  stomatibus  multiseriatis  in- 
structa,  octovum  in  annum  virentia  demum  exarida  sensim 
solula.  Strobili  maturi  ovato-globosi,  20  mm.  longi,  15  mm. 
lati;  squamae  rotundatae,  mucronatae,  basi  distincte  unguicu- 
latae,  ungue  brevi,  lamina  dilatata,  cordata,  late  depresso- 
ovata,  margine  Integra,  lignescentes,  sursum  coriaceae,  et 
marginem  versus  subundulatae,  dorso  apice  leviter  cari- 
natae,  glabrae;  bracteae  obsolete,  squamulae  3  in  bas; 
laminae  squamae,  distinctae,  fimbriatae  crenulatae.  Semin\ 
3  ad  squamularum  basin  affixa,  reversa,  libera,  ovato- 
elliptica.  testa  coriacea,  duriuscula,  ala  angusta  cincta ; 
embryo  ignotus. 

Hab.  in  Monte  Randaisan,  Nanto,  ad  7,000  ped.  alt.,  leg. 
N.  Konishi,  anno  1907, 


very  feu  .  This  character  of  the  leaf  forms  a  kind 
of  bridge  over  the  gap  which  separates  C.  sinensis 
from  C.  Taiwania.  This  new  Cunninghamia 
differs  essentially  from  C.  sinensis  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  shape  of  the  leaves,  in  the  smaller  cone 
and  its  squamae  which  are  depresso-globose.  The 
timber  is  like  other  Conifers,  the  bark  is  reddish- 
brown,  and  in  all  respects  closely  resembles  that 
of  Chamaecyparis  ;  but  it  has  an  odour  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  leaf  of  C.  Konishii  is  more  persistent 
than  that  of  C.  sinensis ;  the  former  lasts  for  eight 
years,  the  latter  only  lasting  five  years. 

*  Chamaecyparis  obtusa. 
This  Formosan  Chamaecyparis  is  in  all  respects 
the  same  as  the  Japanese  C.  obtusa,  but  the  cone 
is  always  much  smaller  than  the  Japanese  one,  and 
the  seed  is  also  smaller.  Native  botanists  in  the 
Island  suggest  to  me  to  separate  it  from  the 
Japanese  species  as  a  new  variety.  For  the  present 
I  think,  however*  it  would  be  better  to  regard  it 
as  a  form  of  the  typical  one. 

f  Keteleeria  formosana. 
This  Keteleeria  somewhat  resembles  K.  David- 
iana,  but  differs  from  it  by  its  spathulate  bract 
which  is  contracted  a  little  above  the  middle 
portion.  The  cone  is  shorter  and  the  wing  of  the 
seed  is  narrower.  The  leaf  is  acute  or  obtuse; 
but  not  truncate  or  emarginate  as  is  the  case  with 
K.  Davidiana.     B.  Hayata,  Japan. 

DENDROBIUM  ACUMINATUM. 
In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  July,  1907, 
was  published  an  illustration  and  my  descrip- 
tion of  Dendrobium  acuminatum,  Rolfe.  I 
regret  this,  as  Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  in  his  forth- 
coming Volume  II.  on  Orchidacea,  will  describe 
and  picture  it  as  a  new  species  under  the  name 
of  Dendrobium  Lyonii.  The  very  much  larger 
flowers  than  those  of  D.  acuminatum  were  noted 
at  the  time,  but  were  attributed  to  the  vigour 
and  size  of  the  plants  collected.  Although  a 
congener,  it  turns  out  to  be  distinct  in  many 
particulars.  Mr.  Ames  writes  that  with  th> 
possible  exception  of  D.  superbum,  it  is  much 
the  most  attractive  species  yet  recorded  from 
the  Philippines.  Wm.  S.  Lyon,  Manila,  Feb- 
ruary, igoS. 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 

DENDROBIUM  CRINIFERUM. 
Our  illustration,  taken  from  a  photograph  by 
Mr.  Raffill  of  a  plant  which  flowered  at  Kew, 
represents  this  curious  little  Malayan  species 
which  formed  the  subject  of  some  interesting 
remarks  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Ridley  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society.  Mr.  Ridley  calls  attention 
to  the  regularity  with  which  the  "  Pigeon 
Orchid" — D.  crumenatum — flowers  in  its  native 
habitat,  and  the  singular  fact  that  D.  criniferum 
invariably  opens  its  flowers  in  Singapore  the 
day  before  those  of  D.  crumenatum  expand. 
The  point  is  that  whereas  some  species  open 
their  first  blooms  at  different  times,  others  keep 
time  with  the  season  with  remarkable  regularity. 
D.  criniferum  is  an  interesting  species  requiring 
to  be  cultivated  in  a  warm  house. 

•  Chamaecyparis  obtusa  (Sieb.  ct  Zucc),  form,  formosana. 

Strobili  ut  typicae,  sed  multo  minores,  S  mm.  in  diametro, 

seminibus  minoribus,  cum  alis  2  mm.  in  diametro. 

t  Keteleeria  formosana  (.Hayata),  sp.  Nov.— Ramuli 
dense  papilloso-puberuli.  Folia  laxe  inserta,  plana,  lineari- 
lanceolata,  30  mm.  longa  vel  longiora,  5  mm.  lata,  nervis 
prominentibus,  margine  parum  deflexa,  in  utraque  facie 
vernicea,  subtus  vix  pallidiora,  apice  obtusa  (ramuli  horno- 
tini  aristato-acuta)  basi  in  pedem  brevem  compressum 
demum  contortum  aitenuata.  Strobili  erecti,  cylindracei, 
obtusi,  9  cm.  longi,  5  cm.  lati ;  squamae  coriaceae,  ovato- 
rotundatae  v.  cordatae,  superne  sensim  attenuatae,  apice 
subrefiexae,  basi  breve  unguiculatae,  extus  longitudinaliter 
striatae,  puberulae,  margine  tenues,  irregulariterserrulatac  ; 
bracteae  squamis  duplo  breviores,  spathulatae,  mem- 
branaceae,  dorso  fuscae,  apice  cuspidatae  vel  trifidae, 
irregulariter  serrulatae,  ad  medium  contractae.  Semina 
pallide  fulva,  basi  acuta,  cum  ala  concolore  cultriformi, 
squamis  aequilonga.  Semen  cum  ala  27  mm.  longum. 
Hab.  Shinjuki,  Shinkocho,  leg.  N.  Konishi,  anno  1902. 
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ORCHIDS  AT  GATTON  PARK,  REIGATE. 
The  collection  of  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart. 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  contains  a  remarkable 
display  of  Dendrobiums,  most  of  them  hybrids 
raised  at  Gatton  Park.  A  fine  feature  was  made 
of  these  in  the  group  which  secured  a  Gold 
Medal  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meet- 
ing on  March  3.  Many  of  the  plants  are  still  in 
bloom,  the  Gatton  Park  variety  of  D.  Cybele, 
which  was  awarded  a  First-Class  Certificate, 
being  a  fine,  distinct,  and  perfect  flower,  and 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus.  In  a 
new  batch  of  D.  Thwaitesiae  (splendidissimum 
grandiflorum  x  Wiganiae)  some  very  remarkable 
varieties  are  in  bloom,"  the  difference  between  the 
flowers  of  the  plants  being  very  great.  The 
largest  and  darkest  flower  resembles  D.  splen- 
didissimum grandiflorum,  but  the  flowers  are 
larger  and  tinted  of  a  deep  magenta  rose,  the 
base  of  the  lip  being  claret  coloured,  with  an 
orange  disc.  The  other  extreme  of  the  same 
cross  is  a  charming  cream-white  flower,  with  a 
light  violet  centre  ;  three  others  are  very  dis- 
similar   from    either    of    those    already    named. 


The  raising  of  hybrid  Orchids  has  been  at- 
tended with  much  success  at  Gatton  Park,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  plants  in  the  collec- 
tion are  of  that  class.  Cymbidium  Lady  Col- 
man, C.  gattonense,  Dia  Cattleya  Colmaniae, 
and  the  very  beautiful  yellow  and  ruby-red  hy- 
brid Spathoglottis,  recently  commented  on  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  are  most  of  them  still  in 
bloom,  and  among  the  Spathoglottis  are  some 
remarkable  crosses  yet  to  flower.  Several  of  the 
low  span-roofed  houses  are  filled  with  thousands 
of  hybrid  Cattleyas,  Laelio-Cattleyas,  and  other 
showy  kinds.  Quantities  of  various  crosses  of 
Sophro-Cattleya,  Sophro-Laelia,  and  Brasso- 
Cattleya  are  nearing  the  flowering  stage ;  and 
the  hybrids  of  Odontoglossum,  Cochlioda 
Noezliana,  and  especially  Odontoglossum  Ed- 
wardii,  which  has  been  largely  used  on  account 
of  its  rich  purple  colour,  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
stages,  and  in  the  most  healthy  condition. 
Various  crosses  of  some  of  the  prettier 
"  botanical  "  species  have  also  been  made,  and 
some  interesting  results  are  expected.  At  the 
end  of  one  of  the  houses   which   contain   seed- 


Vfhutograph  by  C.  P.  Raffill. 
FlG.    82. — THE    PAMPAS    GRASS,    CORTADERIA    ARGENTEA. 


Other  very  handsome  Gatton  Park  hybrids  are 
D.  Chessingtonense  Gatton  Park  variety,  with 
yellow  flowers  and  claret-coloured  base  to  the 
lip ;  some  very  large  and  finely-coloured  forms 
of  D.  Othello,  and  several  new,  light-coloured 
hybrids,  one  resulting  from  D.  Wiganiae  X  D. 
Wiganianum,  being  milk-white,  with  sulphur- 
coloured  disc,  and  light  purple  base  to  the  lip  ; 
D.  Mrs.  Alfred  Rogers,  a  very  floriferous  kind, 
with  delicate  .blush-white  flowers,  with  soft 
green  disc  to  the  lip  ;  and  others  of  the  class  are 
in  bloom,  making  quite  a  section  of  this  deli- 
cately-tinted class. 

Of  species  there  are  a  good  selection  of  D. 
nobile;  the  pure  white  D.  Wardianum  album, 
"  Gatton  Park  variety,"  which  has  no  other 
colour  than  the  chrome  yellow  of  the  base  of  the 
lip  ;  the  fragrant  pale  yellow  D.  heterocarpum, 
D.  signatum,  and  others.  Dendrobium 
McCarthias,  which  does  not  succeed  very  well  in 
most  gardens,  is  grown  most  luxuriantly  by  Mr. 
Bound,  who  suspends  it  from  the  roof  of  a  warm 
house  near  to  the  moist  back  wall  of  the  struc- 
ture. 


lings  is  a  small  batch  of  albino  Cypripediums, 
including  C.  bellatulum  album,  C.  Lawrence- 
anum  Hyeanum,  C.  callosum  Sanderae,  and  C. 
Maudiae  magnificum  ;  and  at  the  moist  and  warm 
end  of  the  next  house  a  good  batch  of  Ccelogyne 
pandurata,  which  regularly  produce  their  light 
Apple-green  and  black  flowers.  These  plants 
have  all  been  obtained,  by  division,  from  a 
plant  with  about  eight  pseudo-bulbs,  purchased 
a  few  years  ago.  The  main  corridor  range  con- 
necting the  ends  of  the  block  of  larger  Orchid 
houses  has  many  Dendrobiums  in  bloom  ;  some 
Phaio-Calanthe  Colmanii,  which  has  both  white 
and  rose-tinted  varieties,  lasting  a  long  time  in 
flower  ;  a  nice  lot  of  Ccelogyne  cristata  alba  and 
lemoniana  ;  a  good  collection  of  Laelia  anceps, 
principally  white  varieties  (not  in  bloom)  ;  and 
some  very  handsome  plants  of  finely-pitchered 
Nepenthes,  together  with  many  specimens  of 
rare  and  interesting  species. 

In  the  first  house  leading  out  of  the  corridor 
is  a  selection  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
less  showy  species,  including  two  species 
of      the      dwarf-growing      Trias,      a      nice      lot 


of  Bulbophyllums  and  Cirrhopetalums,  the 
rare  and  curious  B.  mandibulare,  B.  Pechei, 
C.  refractum,  and  some  others  being  in 
bloom.  In  other  houses  are  a  selection  of 
Pleurothallis,  Restrepias,  Octomerias,  and  other 
small-growing  species,  among  the  prettiest  in 
flower  being  Restrepia  striata,  and  the  densely- 
flowered,  white,   Angraecum   hyaloides. 

The  Cattleya  and  Laelia  houses  contain  many 
fine  varieties  of  the  showier  species,  a  goodly 
number  of  pure  white  forms,  and  the  most  com- 
plete set  in  existence  of  albinos  having  a  slight 
lavender  or  blue  shade,  or  with  white  flowers, 
having  lilac  or  blue  colour  on  the  labellum,  that 
class  being  special  favourites  at  Gatton  Park. 
In  flower  in  the  Cattleya  houses  are  some  good 
varieties  of  Cattleya  Trianas,  several  hybrids, 
&c.  The  Odontoglossums  are  just  commencing 
to  flower,  the  plants  throughout  being  well  fur- 
nished with  very  stout  flower-spikes. 

In  an  intermediate  house  a  number  of  hybrids 
of  Epidendrum  Boundii  are  in  bloom,  also  E.  x 
Boundii  itself,  which  seems  to  remain  superior 
to  its  descendants,  the  fine  heads  of  yellow, 
crange,  and  red  flowers  being  brighter  than  any 
of  its  class,  and  capable  of  lasting  in  bloom  for  a 
very  long  time. 

Plants  in  flower  in  the  other  houses  included 
several  good  Cypripediums  ;  some  fine  examples 
of  Cymbidium  grandiflorum  (Hookerianum), 
blooming  among  several  other  Cymbidiums ; 
some  pretty  Masdevallias  j  the  graceful  Zygonisia 
Rolfeana  ;  the  violet-marked  Zygocolax  Veitchii 
Colman's  variety,  Saccolabium  bellinum,  Mil- 
tonia  Warscewiczii,  well-flowered,  the  orange- 
coloured   Epidendrum   aurantiacum,   &c. 

The  smaller  plants,  and  especially  the  store- 
pans  of  seedling  Odontoglossums,  are  suspended 
near  to  the  roof  glass,  and  the  vigour  of  the 
Odontoglossums  only  2  or  3  inches  in  height  is 
pleasant  to  behold. 


THE    PAMPAS    GRASS. 

(CORTADERIA    ARGENTEA.) 
The    Pampas    Grass  is  amongst    the    noblest 
herbaceous     plants    in    cultivation.     Cortaderia 

argentea,  illustrated  at  fig.  82,  has  few  rivals 
for  beautifying  an  open  space  such  as  a  wide 
lawn  or  broad  terrace.  Tb;  plant  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  country  and  increases  in  size  with 
freedom  ;  it  may  be  readily  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  large  thick  tussocks.  The  species 
has  been  known  under  several  names,  succeed- 
ing botanists  having  conferred  fresh  titles, 
which  in  turn   have  been   superseded.     Thus   it 

has  been  known  as  Arundo  diceca,  A.  Selloana, 
Gynerium  argentoum,  G.  dioicum,  and  G.  pur- 
pureum  ;  this  and  much  other  information  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Otto  Stapf's  excellent  mono- 
graph of  the  Pampas  Grasses,  published  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  20,  November 
27,  and  D;cember  4,  1897. 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


APPLE,  HAMBLING'S  SEEDLING. 
This  proves  to  be  a  most  useful  variety  for 
March,  an  excellent  cooker,  and  one  that  may 
also  be  used  for  dessert  if  ordinary  dessert  varie- 
ties are  not  available ;  the  trees  here  are  stan- 
dards, planted  in  1896,  they  have  made  good 
progress  since  that  date,  and  will,  I  believe, 
eventually  prove  to  be  good  bearers.  The  fruits 
are  large,  very  even  in  outline,  have  the  eye 
open,  and  the  skin  pale  yellow ;  the  flesh  is  firm 
and  white.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
fruit  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  but  this  latter  variety  is 
ready  for  use  in  October.  W .  H.  Divers,  B< 
Castle  Gardens.  Grantham. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

STACHYURUS    PRECOX. 

Attention  is  frequently  directed  to  the 
various  shrubs  which  open  their  flowers  during 
February  and  March,  but  it  rarely  happens  that 
the  above-mentioned  plant  is  included  in 
the  lists.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  comparatively  unknown  shrub  except 
in  the  botanical  gardens,  notwithstanding  that 
it  has  been  in  the  country  for  nearly  50  years, 
is  of  distinct  appearance  and  extremely  orna- 
mental. Though  widely  different  from  the 
Actinidias,  Stewartias,  and  Camellias,  Stachy- 
urus  is  allied  to  those  genera,  being  included 
in  the  order  Ternstromiacese.  S.  praecox  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  is  reported  as 
found  in  many  parts  of  both  empires,  frequently 
occurring  in  mountainous  regions.  When  mature 
it  is  met  with  as  spreading  specimens  10  feet  or 
so  high,  but  requires  uery  many  years  to  attain 
to  that  height.  The  leaves  are  from  4  to  6  inches 
long,  ovate-lanceolate  and  deciduous.  The 
flowers  are  borne  freely  in  axillary,  drooping 
racemes  3  to  4  inches  long  ;  they  are  pale  yellow 
in  colour,  and  from  15  to  20  are  borne  on  each 
inflorescence.  Buds  are  formed  in  autumn  and 
tbey  lemain  dormant  until  early  in  February, 
the  first  flowers  commencing  to  expand  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month.  At  Kew  a  bush,, 
2\  to  3  feet  high  and  4  feet  across,  in  the  vicinity 
of  King  William's  Temple,  is  now  (March  21 1 
covered  with  its  pretty  catkin-like  inflorescences, 
which  have  a  very  good  effect  against  the  red- 
dish bark  of  the  branches.  At  Kew  this  species 
is  found  to  succeed  best  on  light  soil  into  which 
a  little  peat  has  been  dug,  and  in  an  open 
position  rather  than   in   shade.     W.   D. 

PROPAGATION   OF   IVIES. 

The  Ivy  (Hedera  Helix),  in  its  numerous 
varieties,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  garden 
plants,  for  it  may  be  utilised  for  many  purposes, 
such  as  carpeting  the  ground  beneath  trees,  for 
training  in  festoons  along  the  terrace,  covering 
unsightly  buildings,  forming  edges  to  walks,  &c. 
There  are  many  beautiful  variegated  varieties  of 
the  common  Ivy,  and  these  are  suitable  for 
planting  against  walls,  arbours,  or  pillars,  or  for 
furnishing  hanging  baskets  and  vases. 

Suitable  plants  for  the  latter  purpose  can  be 
obtained  in  eight  months  by  grafting,  and  un- 
doubtedly this  is  the  most  satisfactory  method 
of  increasing  all  the  variegated  forms  of  this 
popular  climber,  for  it  is  a  much  quicker  method 
of  propagation  than  raising  them  from  cuttings. 
The  stocks  for  grafting  may  be  raised  from  cut- 
tings of  the  commoner  varieties.  An  ordinary 
warm  greenhouse  is  required  for  the  grafting 
process,  ancV  if  a  propagating  case  is  available 
in  this  house  it  will  be  an  advantage,  but  it  is 
not  essential,  as  the  pots  may  be  placed  on  the 
ordinary  staging  if  the  atmosphere  and  sur- 
roundings are  kept  moist  and  the  plants 
covered  for  a  fortnight  with  a  layer  of  paper. 
Before  potting  the  stock,  the  bud  or  buds  which 
are  found  at  the  base  of  the  stem  should  be 
»emoved,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  suckers, 
and  the  stocks  may  be  either  established  in  pots 
when  they  are  worked,  or  be  potted  afterwards. 
The  grafting  may  be  performed  any  time 
between  November  and  March.  Two  buds 
should  be  retained  on  the  scion  arid  the  ordinary 
method  of  whip  grafting  be  employed,  care  being 
taken  to  finish  the  cut  with  an  acute  angle,  thus 
enabling  the  scion  also  to  make  roots.  An  or- 
dinary potting  compost  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  a  rooting  medium. 

The  "  tree "  or  arborescent  forms  of  the 
common  Ivy  have  all  originated  from  branches 
"  in  the  adult  stage  "  of  the  climbing  varieties. 
These  tree  Ivies  are  admirably  adapted  for  plant- 
ing on  lawns  or  in  shrubberies.  These  are  a'so 
best  raised  by  grafting,  and  if  two-year-old 
stocks  established  in  pots  are  available  they  will 
be  found  an  advantage,  because  large  heads  or 
branches   can    be   used   as   scions,    and     conse- 


quently good  specimens  are  obtained  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  Their  subsequent  treat- 
ment should  be  the  same  as  that  advised  for  the 
climbing  varieties.     W .  B.  Litlle. 

NUTTALIA  CERASIFORMIS. 
Tms  pretty  Californium  shrub  is  not  by  any 
means  ienc">;r,  for  it  succeeds  in  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  It  is  remarkable  for 
being  the  first  of  the  deciduous  shrubs  to  put 
forth  its  leaves,  the  foliage  buds  often  appear- 
ing in  the  months  of  February.  Before  the 
leaves  are  fully  expanded  the  white  flowers  ap- 
pear, carried  in  drooping  clusters  on  slender 
sprays,    which   the}'   almost  entirely   cover.      In 


Fig.  83. — stachyurus  pr.ecox  :  flowers 
pale  yellow. 

their  habit  of  growth  they  much  resemble  the 
far  better  known  flowering  Currant,  Ribes  san- 
guineum.  In  mild  winters  the  flowers  may 
sometimes  be  seen  as  early  as  the  concluding 
days  of  January,  but  in  ordinary  winters  they 
are  fully  three  weeks  later.  A  handsome  speci- 
men, over  8  feet  in  height  and  as  much  in  dia- 
meter, growing  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  always 
a  pleasing  sight   in  the  early  days  of  the  year. 

COCHLEARIA     (IONOPSIDIUM)     ACAULE. 

This  charming  little  annual  is  now  a  lovely 
sight  in  the  garden,  where  it  has  propagated  it- 
self  broidcast   from    self-sown   seed.      A   s'innv 


border  where  early  bulbous  Irises,  such  as  I. 
alata,  I.  Danfordiae,  I.  Histrio,  I.  histrioides,  I. 
Rosenbachiana,  I.  Heldrcichii  or  stenophylla,  I. 
Tauri,  I.  orchioides,  I.  persica,  I.  Warleyensis, 
I.  bucharica,  and  I.  pavonia  are  growing,  is 
now  entirely  covered  with  a  veil  of  Lavender 
about  2  inches  in  height,  out  of  which  the  arch- 
ing leaves  and  flowers  of  the  Irises  appear.  In 
another  spot  it  has  carpeted  a  colony  of 
Chionodoxa  sardensis,  with  its  flowering  growth 
and  the  deep  blue  glories  of  the  snow  look 
lovely  spearing  through  the  sheet  of  blossom. 
A  single  sowing  suffices  to  establish  this  plant. 
In  my  garden  some  plants  may  be  found  in 
bloom  in  every  month  of  the  year.  They  spring 
up  everywhere,  flower  and  scatter  their  seed, 
and  the  seedlings  soon  come  into  bloom.  The 
plant,  being  a  very  shallow  rooting  species,  does 
no  harm  to  anything,  and,  here,  is  never  inter- 
fered with  except  to  make  room  for  fresh  plants. 
A  few  years  ago  it  unexpectedly  appeared  in  an- 
other garden  some  distance  away,  where  it  had 
had  never  been  sown.  Possibly  a  seed  or  two 
may  have  been  brought  up  with  some  bulb  that 
was  shifted.  Its  advent  was  welcomed  with  de- 
light, and  it  has  now  spread  all  over  the  garden. 
It  is  particularly  valuable,  since  it  is  in  full 
flower  during  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March,  when  the  garden  is  rather  bare  of 
colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Portugal,  and  is  some- 
times known  as  the  Diamond  Cress.  S.  W. 
Fitzherbtrt,  Kingswear,  Devon. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


*  "The   Garden    Beautiful:    Home  Words 
and  Home  Landscape." 

Mr.  W.  Robinson  is  well  known  as  an  advo- 
cate for  natural  beauty  in  gardens,  and  this  is  the 
dominant  note  of  his  Garden  Beautiful,  though 
the  gardens  of  which  he  is  here  thinking  are 
rather  the  woodlands  of  his  sub-title  than  gar- 
dens in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Many  suggestive  hints  are  given  as  to  ways  of 
planting  the  grounds  for  beautiful  effects,  treat- 
ing the  trees  of  the  forest  as  really  woodland 
plants  and  not  merely  as  park  specimens,  but 
whatever  one  may  think  of  this  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view,  we  cannot  always  endorse  his 
physiological  reasoning.  There  is  much  vigorous 
writing  against  the  rather  vulgar  prejudice  in 
favour  of  variegated  trees  for  the  waterside,  but 
perhaps  all  his  readers  will  not  agree  with  him  ia 
banishing  the  Copper  Beech  from  such  positions, 
however  much  they  may  admit  the  desirability 
of  Willows  for  the  actual  water's  edge.  Some 
of  the  hints  as  to  the  woodland  garden  strike  us 
as  a  little  "inclusive"  perhaps,  having  regard 
to  the  different  requirements  of  Box  and  Gaul- 
theria,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of  soil. 

Many  readers  would  be  glad  to  be  able  to 
agree  with  the  author  in  his  belief  that  London 
smoke  will  be  overcome  and  banished  befo  e 
many  years  are  passed,  but  it  is  difficult  to  feel 
sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  a  park  at  Richmond 
to  be  devoted  to  evergreen  forest  trees.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  zone  of  evergjeen  luxuriance  is 
rapidly  shifting  outward  from  the  suburbs  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  prospect  of  its  closing 
in,  or  even  ceasing  to  retreat,  seems  a  remote 
one.  But  whatever  we  may  think  of  these 
things,  thos?  who  read  Mr.  Robinson's  hook  wi  1 
certainly  derive  both  instruction  and  enjoyment. 
it  is  impossible  to  end  this  brief  notice  without 
mentioning  the  beautiful  wood-cut  plates  which 
form  a  most  attractive  feature  of  the  bcok. 

j   "'Garden   Life'   Pictorial  Guide  to 
Gardening." 

Under  the  above  title,  the  editor  of  Garden 
Life  has  brought  out  a  useful  work,  interspersed 
with  220  illustrations.  The  very  lucid  manner 
in  which  the  propagation  of  flowers,  vegetab'es, 
shrubs,  &c,  are  treated,  as  well  as  the  errors 
in  planting,  &c,  that  are  to  be  avoided,  should 
make  it  especially  attractive  to  amateurs.  The 
moderate  price  at  which  the  book  is  published 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  «. 

*  By  W.  Robinson.  Illustrated  with  engravings  on  wood. 
London  :  John  Murray;  1S07.     Price,  7s,  C.I. 

t  Published  by  the  Cable  Fubliihing  Co  ,  Ltd.  Price  Is. 
nett. 
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RHODODENDRON    COUNTESS 
OF    HADDINGTON. 

This  hybrid,  although  one  of  the  oldest,  is 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons.  As  far  back  as  March  19, 
1862,  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  awarded  a  Fi'st  Class  Certifi- 
cate to  this  plant,  the  exhibitor  being  Mr. 
Parker,  of  Tooting.  The  Society's  Journal, 
1861-2,  describes  the  plant  as  "  a  vigorous- 
habited  variety,  evidently  bred  frcm  R.  Dal- 
housiae.  It  has  rather  small,  stout,  dark-green, 
convex,  ciliated  leaves,  and  large  long-tubed 
flowers  of  great  substance,  somewhat  drooping 
and  of  a  delicate  blush-whit;  colour."  R.' 
Countess  of  Haddington  is  of  doubtful  parent- 
age, but  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  result  of 


of  Haddington,  R.  Veitchii,  R.  Veitchii  laevi- 
gata, R.  Fosterianum,  R.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
R.  Gibsonii,  R.  Princess  Alice,  and  R.  Lady 
Alice  Fitzwilliam. 

A  plant  of  R.  Countess  of  Haddington  grown 
in  Mr.  J.  Cypher's  nursery,  and  measuring  6 
feet  by  6  feet,  formed  the  subject  of  the  Supple- 
mentary Illustration  to  our  issue  for  May  19, 
1888. 

The  section  of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons 
which  includes  "  Countess  of  Haddington "  is 
of  very  easy  cultivation  in  pots,  tubs,  or  in  the 
border  of  a  greenhouse.  They  need  a  peaty 
compost  containing  plenty  of  coarse  sand. 
Unless  it  is  wished  to  raise  seedlings,  the  seed 
pods  should  be  prevented  from  forming,  as 
these  would  otherwise  impose  a  considerable 
strain  upon  the  plants. 
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[Photograph  by  C.  P.  RajnU, 
t'lG.    84. — GREENHOUSE    RHODODENDRON    "COUNTESS    OF    HADDINGTON": 
FLOWERS    BLUSH-WHITE. 


a  cross  between  R.  Dalhousiae  and  R.  Gibsonii. 
The  plant  represented  in  our  illustration  at  fig. 
84  is  growing  in  one  of  the  borders  in  the  Tem- 
perate House  at  Kew,  where  one  of  the  wings  is 
largely  devoted  to  the  planting  of  these  Rhodo- 
dendrons. At  this  season  of  the  year  nothing 
more  floriferous  can  be  imagined  than  the  view 
presented  by  these  large  specimens  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons flowering  in  the  huge  building,  with 
a  setting  of  other  handsome  subjects  around 
them.  The  visitor  will  find  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  is  more  worthy  of  apprecia.ion 
amongst  such  plants  as  Rhododendron  Countess 


hybrid  Philodendron  that  has  been  raised," 
brought  to  my  mind  several  other  examples  of 
hybrid  origin  in  cultivation.  One  of  them  was 
distributed  from  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gar- 
dens,  being  P.  gloriosum  x  Andreanum.  Two 
others  exist  probably  only  in  the  Berlin  Botanic 
Garden  at  Dahlem.  These  are:  P.  pinnati- 
fidum  X  (?)  Melinonii  (or  (?)  Simsii)  and  P. 
pinnatifidum  X  Wendlandii.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  latter  two  crosses 
exist  in  nature,  as  their  habitats  differ  widely. 
P.  pinnatifidum  comes  from  Venezuela,  P. 
Melinonii  from  French  Guiana.  P.  Simsii 
occurs  far  more  west,  being  a  native  of  British 
Guiana.  P.  Wendlandii  was  found  by  Wendland 
in  Costa  Rica.  P.  gloriosum  and  P.  And:eanum, 
however,  are  both  growing  in  Columbia.  Ar< 
these  Philodendron  hybrids  but  little  known,  01 
are  they  regarded  as  of  natural  production? 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  Philodendron  Lindenii, 
given  by  Dr.  Ragionieri  as  one  of  the  parents 
of  I'.  X  Corsinianum,  to  be  P.  Lindenii,  Hort., 
which  is  a  synonym  of  verrucosum  Mathieu 
(like  daguense  Lind.  et  Andre,  and  Carderi 
Hort. I,  but  what  is  meant  by  P.  lucidum? 
E.   B.  B.,  Berlin. 

The  editor  has  kindly  allowed  me  to 

read  E.  B.  B.'s  note.  I  had  never  heard  of  the 
Cambridge  hybrid  he  mentions,  and  on  enquiry 
I  learn  from  Mr.  Lynch  that  no  Philodendron 
hybrid  has  ever  been  raised  in  the  Botanic 
liardens  there,  nor  has  one  been  cultivated 
there,  so  far  as  he  knows.  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown, 
whose  knowledge  of  Aroideae  is  exceptional,  is 
unacquainted  with  any  hybrid  Philodendron 
other  than  P.  X  Corsinianum.  The  two  hybrid; 
it',  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden  have  not,  so  far 
as  I  know,  been  previously  recorded.  E.  B.  B 
does  not  state  that  they  were  artificially  raised 
there.  I  know  nothing  of  a  Philodendron 
lucidum.     W.   XV . 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 

PHILODENDRON  HYBRIDS. 
I  am  much  interested  in  the  remarks  applying 
to  Philodendron  X  Corsinianum,  published  on 
pp.  25  and  69.  Aroids  still  claim  an  important 
position  among  decorative  stove  plants,  and 
admirers  of  them  have  a  desire  to  know  more 
about  them  than  their  habit  and  mode  of 
growth.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Watson,  origin- 
ally appended  to  the  description  of  the  plant  in 
the  Bot.  Mag.,   t.   8,   172,   as  being   "the  only 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By    H.    G.    Al-KXANDER,  Orchid    Grower    to    Major   G.    L. 
II 01  11  11,  1  .V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

duous     Dcndrobiums. — The     species      and 
In  brills  of  this  section  flower  late  in  winter  and 
e  11  h   1.1  spring.     Many  of  these  plants  will  have 
e  ised  flowering,  and  r.ew  grow  hs  may  be 
seen  pushing  forth  from  the  last  m:ide  pseudo- 
bulb.     If  such  plants  require  to  be  repotted  or 
top-dressed,  the  work  may  now  be  carried  out. 
Young  plants  in  vigorous  health  may  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the 
ioots  more  than  is  necessary.     Others  that  have 
sufficient  rooting  space  and  are  well  established 
in  sweet  material  should  not  be  disturbed  mori 
t'lan  is  necessary  in  taking  away  a  little  of  the 
surface  material  in  order  to  apply  a  fresh  top- 
dressing.      Specimens  which   show   signs   of   ex- 
haustion from  the  strain  of  flowering  should  be 
turned    out   of    their   receptacles,    and   have    all 
the     old     material     shaken     from     their     roots. 
Divide     the     plants     and     cut     away     all     old 
and    therefore     useless    pseudo-bulbs     and     de- 
cayed    roots,    then    pot   up   the   divided   plants 
into     smaller    pots     to    become     re-established 
for  cultivation  again  under  ordinary  conditions. 
For  the  purpose  of  re-potting  employ  a  compost 
consisting  in  equal  parts  of  Osmunda  or  Poly- 
podium   fibre   and   sphagnum-moss.     The  moss 
should  be  carefully  cleaned  and  chopped  before 
use.     A  fair  quantity  of  rough  sand  and  finely- 
broken  crocks  may  be  mixed  with  the  compost. 
Ensure  good   drainage   by   filling  the  pots  two- 
thirds    of    their    depth    with    clean    crocks    and 
lumps  of  charcoal.      Pot  the  plants  moderately 
firm,    keeping    the    base   of   each    plant   a   little v 
below   the   rim   of   the   pot,    and    apply    a  thin 
layer  of  sphagnum-moss  on  the  surface.     These 
Dendrobiums  require  a  strong  heat,   and  moist 
but  buoyant   atmosphere   during   the   season   of 
growth,  and  exposure  to  sunlight,  excepting  that 
period    when   the   growths    are   very    young,    or 
when    more    re-potting    has    taken    place,    when 
shading  is  necessary.      During  the  early  stages 
of  growth  only  sufficient  water  should  be  given 
round  the  edge   of  the  pot  to  keep  the  rooting 
medium  just  moist,  as  young  growths  are  often 
sacrificed  through   allowing   an  excess  of  mois- 
ture.     Later,   when    growth   is  more   advanced, 
and  the  roots  are  extending  freely  in  the  com- 
post,   the   quantity    of    water    afforded   may   be 
gradually   increased.      Small   plants   should   be 
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cultivated  in  receptacles  that  may  be  suspended 
from  the  roof  rafters,  while  the  larger  ones  can 
be  best  accommodated  on  an  open  trellis  stag- 
ing. Success  in  the  cultivation  of  deciduous 
Dendrobiums  depends  largely  on  the  plants 
being  kept  clean  from  insect  pests.  The  plants 
are  liable  to  attacks  from  almost  every  species 
that  is  known  to  infest  Orchids. 

Propagation. — It  is  a  good  practice  to  main- 
tain a  stock  of  young  plants  by  propagating  a 
certain  number  each  year.  This  may  be  done 
by  cutting  off  some  well-ripened  back  pseudo- 
bulbs,  choosing,  as  far  as  possible,  those  that 
have  not  bloomed.  Cut  these  into  short  lengths 
and  insert  them  as  ordinary  cuttings  in  pots 
filled  with  chopped  sphagnum-moss  and  sand,  or 
lay  them  on  a  bed  of  moss.  They  may  then  be 
placed  in  a  warm,  moist  propagating  case,  when 
they  will  soon  develop  new  growth.  When  the 
new  roots  make  their  appearance  they  can  be 
potted  off  separately  in  the  usual  way. 

Thunias. — When  the  young  growths  are  about 
2  inches  long  they  will  produce  new  roots  freely. 
Re-potting  is  necessary  every  year,  and  it 
should  be  done  before  the  new  roots  commence 
to  grow.  Shake  all  the  old  material  from  their 
roots,  which,  being  dead,  must  be  cut  away,  but 
not  so  severely  that  nothing  is  left  to  hold  the 
pseudo-bulbs  firmly  when  re-potted.  These 
latter  may  be  potted  singly,  or  made  up  into 
specimens  by  putting  five  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  24- 
size  pot,  securing  them  to  neat  stakes.  As  abun- 
dance of  water  is  needed  when  the  plants  are 
in  full  growth,  good  drainage  is  essential.  The 
rooting  medium  may  consist  of  two-fifths  lumpy 
peat,  two-fifths  lumpy  loam,  and  one-fifth 
chopped  sphagnum-moss,  adding  plenty  of 
crushed  crocks  and  silver  sand  to  keep  the  com- 
post porous.  Pot  firmly,  and  let  the  surface 
be  about  one-half  inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
Until  new  roots  are  made,  the  plants  will  not  re- 
quire much  water.  These  plants  may  be  grown 
in  any  plant  stove  where  they  can  be  exposed  to 
full   sunshine  and  be  frequently  syringed. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Ey  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibus, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Potatos. — Preparations  ought  now  to  be  made 
for  planting  the  principal  crop  of  Potatos, 
especially  by  those  who  will  plant  them  on  high 
situations,  or  who  reside  in  the  southern  and 
western  counties.  The  earlier  the  tubers  can  be 
placed  in  the  ground  with  safety  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  crop,  -as  it  prevents  waste  and 
the  crop  will  more  quickly  mature.  If  a  crop  can 
be  lifted  early  in  the  season,  it  is  more  likely  to 
escape  serious  attacks  of  disease.  All  the  tubers 
intended  for  planting  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting  any  which 
do  not  show  sij;ns  of  making  strong  sprouts. 
Large  tubers  may  safely  be  cut  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  planting,  at  the  same  time  dipping 
the  cut  parts  into  fresh  lime.  The  cultivator 
should  take  out  proper  trenches,  as  this  system 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  planting  the 
tubers  in  holes  made  by  a  dibber.  A  little 
"  London  "  or  stable  manure  should  be  placed 
in  the  trenches  both  before  and  after  planting. 
This  is  especially  necessary  on  heavy,  retentive 
soils.  I  have  also  found  Messrs.  Wood  &  Son's 
Potato  manure  of  much  value  in  assisting  the 
growth  if  applied  both  at  the  time  of  planting 
and  again  during  the  season  of  growth.  If  there 
are  wireworms  in  the  soil,  apply  a  dressing  of 
vaporite.  In  order  to  obtain  specially  good 
tubers  some  decayed  leaf-soil  may  be  mixed 
freely  in  the  soil. 

Asparagus. — The  permanent  beds  should  be 
neatly  raked  down,  removing  the  roughest  of  the 
material,  which  should  be  retained  in  the 
trenches.  Strictly  avoid  growing  any  other 
crops  on  the  beds,  but  when  space  is  a  con- 
sideration a  crop  of  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce, 
Onions,  or  Radishes  may  quite  safely  be  culti- 
vated in  the  alleys,  and  in  this  case  the  beds 
themselves  will  afford  shelter  to  such  crops. 
Newly-formed  beds  should  be  planted  not  later 
than  the  first  week  in  April. 

Seakale. — Cuttings  which  were  properly  pre- 
pared at  the  time  of  lifting  the  crowns  in  the 
autumn  should  now  be  fit  for  planting  out  on 
land  which  has  been  deeply  trenched  and  well 
manured  in  an  open  position  in  the  garden. 
The  rows  should  be  placed  at  18  inches  apart, 
and  distances  of  1  foot  should  be  allowed  from 


set  to  set.  It  is  a  capital  plan  to  cover  the 
centres  well  over  with  finely-sifted  cinder  ashes, 
a  sure  preventive  against  the  ravages  of  slugs. 
The  cuttings  should  be  dibbed  in  and  made 
very  firm.  Established  crowns  in  the  perma- 
nent beds  will  now  only  need  to  have  the  air 
and  light  excluded  to  ensure  perfect  blanching, 
as  the  slower  growth  is  made  the  finer  will  the 
produce  be.  All  fermenting  materials  and  the 
pots  should  be  cleared  away  from  plants  which, 
having  been  forced,  have  yielded  their  produce  ; 
the  crowns  should  be  covered  with  fine  cinder 
ashes  and  the  ground  between  them  neatly 
forked  over. 

Rhubarb. — This  may  be  brought  forward  with 
the  greatest  of  ease  by  placing  pots  or  tubs  over 
the  permanent  crowns,  and  as  with  the  Seakale 
so  with  Rhubarb  ;  immediately  a  fair  quantity  of 
stems  have  been  taken  from  the  crowns  remove 
the  coverings  and  expose  them  so  that  there 
may  be  plenty  of  time  for  the  plants  to  make  a 
good  growth  before  the  autumn. 

Peas. — Make  yet  another  sowing  of  the  large 
podded  varieties  in  boxes  for  subsequent  plant- 
ing out.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  and  raise  the 
seedlings  in  a  cool  house  or  unheated  frame.  A 
sowing  should  also  be  made  in  the  open  on 
land  which  has  been  deeply  tilled  and  well 
enriched  with  good  farmyard  manure. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  lo  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Hardy  annuals. — I  have  recently  prepared  a 
border  for  hardy  annuals.  It  is  about  100  yards 
long  and  from  4  to  12  feet  wide,  of  crescent 
shape,  dotted  at  irregular  intervals  with  bushes 
of  Lavender,  Rosemary,  and  occasional  clumps 
of  Lilium  candidum,  and  has  a  background  of 
shrubs.  The  ground  has  been  deeply  dug  and 
enriched  with  manure.  This  work  was  done 
some  time  since,  but  we  have  recently  forked 
over  the  surface  soil  and  prepared  it  for  receiv- 
ing  seeds.  Many  of  these  being  very  small,  the 
soil  should  be  made  as  fine  as  possible.  Before 
sowing  the  seeds  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  height  and  colours  of  the  various  species  and 
varieties.  We  shall  avoid  formality  as  much  as 
possible.  At  the  back  of  the  border  the  plants 
will  consist  chiefly  £>f  Sweet  Peas  of  various 
colours,  and  planted  in  groups  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  corresponding,  in  a  measure,  with 
the  irregular  outline  of  the  shrubs.  There  will 
also  be  occasional  groups  of  such  varieties  as 
Mrs.  Cieorge  Higginson,  Countess  Spencer,  King 
Edward,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Evelyn  Byatt,  and 
Miss  Willmott.  There  will  be  further  groups 
of  La\  atera  rosea  splendens,  Lupinus  Hartwegii, 
Linum  grandiflorum,  Nigella,  "  Miss  Jekyll," 
Love  Lies  Bleeding  (Amaranthus  caudatus), 
Coreopsis  (crimson  varieties),  Clarkia  (Salmon 
Queen  and  double  pink  varieties),  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  variety,  Cyanus,  Candytuft  (White 
Spiral,  Carmine  Empress,  and  Pigmy),  Esch- 
scholtzias,  and  Godetias  in  variety,  Shirley  Pop- 
pies, Bartonia  aurea,  Phacelia  viscaria  (cardin- 
alis  and  dwarf  carmine).  The  sorts  already 
mentioned  will  be  sown  on  the  border,  but  the 
following  species  will  be  sown  in  heat,  and  the 
plants  will  have  to  be  transplanted  to  the  border 
at  the  end  of  May.  These  include  Cosmus  (use- 
ful for  sitting-room  and  dinner-table  decora- 
tion), Delphiniums  Queen  of  the  Blues,  Nen.e- 
sias,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Kochia  trichophila, 
Salpiglossis,  Scabious,  Marigold  (Legion  of 
Honour),  Ricinus  Gibsonii,  Verbenas,  Asters, 
and  Stocks  in  variety.  Wherever  the  seed  is 
sown  the  soil  should  first  be  made  fine  and 
pressed  moderately  firm,  either  by  treading,  or, 
if  the  seeds  are  sown  indoors,  by  the  hands. 
Owing  to  the  diversity  of  seed,  they  cannot  all 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  regard  to 
the  depth  of  covering.  The  Sweet  Peas,  for  ex- 
ample, should  be  planted  from  2  to  3  inches 
deep  ;  but  Shirley  Poppies  are  best  when  sown 
on  the  surface.  As  a  general  rule,  seeds  of 
every  description  are  sown  too  thickly,  and  the 
plants  afterwards  become  weakly  through  over- 
crowding. Very  small  seeds  should  be  mixed 
with  some  finely-sifted  dry  sand,  and  they 
should  be  sown  thinly.  It  may  afterwards  be 
necessary  to  thin  out  the  seedlings  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  be  handled,  thus  pro- 
viding space  for  each  plant  to  develop  to  the 
greatest  dimensions  possible.  The  work  of  thin- 
ning should  be  done  at  a  time  when  the  ground 
is  in  a  moist  condition. 


Pricking  out. — Most  of  the  seeds  which  are- 
sown  indoors  will  require  to  be  pricked  out  as- 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  be  handled. 
Such  plants  include  Antirrhinums,  Dianthus, 
Petunias,  Pyrethrums,  Lobelias,  &c.  They 
should  be  pricked  out  into  unheated  frames, 
where  they  can  be  given  protection  from  frost, 
if  necessary,  and  ventilation  can  be  employed 
to  keep  the  growth  as  sturdy  as  possible.  Other 
plants,  such  as  Anchusa  italica,  Hollyhocks, 
Centaureas,  Alonsoa  gracilis,  Nicotianas,  Sal- 
vias, Carnations,  etc.,  should  be  potted  singly 
into  small  pots  in  a  compost  consisting  of  leaf- 
mould,  loam,  and  sand.  If  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  close  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  plants- 
will  be  encouraged  to  form  fibrous  roots  quickly. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomber,  Gardener  to  Loi<n  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmoutii-hiie. 

Mid-season  Grapes. — Vines  that  are  intended  to- 
crop  in  mid-season,  although  at  present  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  growth,  require  similar  cultural 
conditions.  Shoots  that  were  left  at  the  time  of 
disbudding  should  now  be  stopped  at  two  or 
three  Leaves  beyond  the  inflorescence,  accord- 
ing as  the  spaces  between  the  rods  are 
large  or  small.  Let  the  shoots  be  trained 
down  to  the  wires  gradually.  If  it  is 
attempted  to  draw  them  down  at  one  opera- 
tion, many  of  them  will  be  liable  to  break 
off.  Remove  a  considerable  number  of 
the  bunches  (or  inflorescences)  before  the 
flowers  open,  leaving  the  final  thinning  to  be 
done  after  the  fruit  is  set,  when  a  selection  can. 
be  made  of  the  most  perfect  and  best  placed 
bunches.  The  atmospheric  temperature  at  night 
during  the  time  the  vines  are  in  flower  should 
be  at  about  60  to  65  degrees,  this  being  enough, 
for  the  free-setting  varieties,  but  70  degrees  may 
be  allowed  for  varieties  of  Muscat.  These  tem- 
peratures, however,  should  be  permitted  to  fall 
a  few  degrees  on  very  cold  nights.  The  heat 
during  the  day-time  may  rise  5,  or  even  10' 
degrees  above  the  temperatures  already  enumer- 
ated. When  it  has  to  be  deteimir.ed  what 
bunches  of  fruit  shall  be  left  for  the  crop,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  overcrowding  of 
the  vines  would  result  in  the  production  oi 
fruits  of  poor  quality,  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
shanking  would  be  likely  to  follow.  Until  the 
flowers  expand,  the  vines  should  be  syringed 
with  tepid  soft  water  early  in  the  morning,  and 
again  in  the  afternoon  when  closing  the  house, 
provided  the  weather  is  bright,  but  the  syring- 
ing must  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  blooms 
have  opened.  Damp  the  available  surfaces  in 
the  house  with  water  to  promote  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  pay  strict  attention  to  venti- 
lation. During  the  actual  flowering  period,  the- 
atmosphere  will  need  to  be  somewhat  dry,  and 
sufficient  ventilation  should  be  employed  to  causa 
the  atmosphere  to  circulate  freely.  Artificial 
pollination  should  be  carried  out  during  the- 
warmest  part  of  the  day,  using  the  pollen  from 
free-setting  varieties  upon  the  flowers  of  vari- 
eties that  do  not  set  so  freely.  Soon  after  the 
fruits  upon  free-setting  varieties  commence  to' 
swell,  it  can  be  seen  whether  the  berries  have 
been  properly  fertilised  or  not,  and  any  that 
have  failed  in  this  respect  should  be  cut  out. 
A  longer  period,  however,  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine these  berries  in  the  case  of  Muscat  and 
other  varieties  that  set  their  fruits  with  difficulty. 
Melons. — The  comparative  absence  of  sunshine- 
has  not  been  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
Melons.  Ventilate  the  structure  with  great  care. 
Maintain  the  atmosphere  moderately  dry,  and1 
pay  frequent  attention  to  the  pollination  of  the- 
flowers  and  the  stopping  of  shoots  at  one- 
leaf  beyond  the  fruit.  If  the  fruits  have  com- 
menced to  swell,  three  of  the  most  promising: 
specimens  upon  each  plant  (if  grown  as  cor- 
dons! should  be  chosen  for  the  crop,  and  made 
secure  to  the  trellis,  removing  all  the  remaining 
fruits.  After  this  stage  of  growth  the  fruits 
will  swell  quickly,  and  liberal  supplies  of  manure 
water  or  other  suitable  artifical  manures  and 
top-dressings  will  be  necessary.  The  atmo- 
spheric temperature  at  night  should  be  70  degrees, 
allowing  this  to  rise  10  degt':es  or  more  during 
the  day  if  the  weather  is  favourable.  Close  the 
ventilators  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  syringe 
tlu-  plants  and  damp  all  the  surfaces  in  the  house 
with  tepid  water.  Attend  to  the  sowing  of 
seeds  and  transplanting  of  young  plants  for 
successional  crops. 
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THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.   Jordan,   Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Lady 
Nunburnhclme,  Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Grafting. — If  the  trees  were  "  headed  "  or  cut 
dswn,  as  advised  in  a  previous  calendar,  the 
preparations  for  grafting  may  now  be  com- 
menced, and  as  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to  circu- 
late in  the  stem  the  actual  process  of  inserting 
the  scions  may  be  carried  out.  The  time  for 
doing  this  will  depend  upon  the  season  and  the 
locality.  In  order  to  graft  with  success  it  is 
necessary  to  exercise  the  greatest  care,  and  to 
use  dormant  scions  which  have  been  heeled-in 
tinder  the  shade  of  a  north  wall  since  December 
last.  If  the  stocks  to  be  grafted  and  the  scions 
are  of  about  the  same  size,  the  process  of  insert- 
ing the  scions  'is  simplified,  and  the  method 
known  as  whip  or  tongue 
grafting  is  most  suitable. 
Kemove  a  portion  of  the 
top  from  the  stock  at  the 
joint  where  it  was  cut, 
then  make  a  slit  in  the 
bark  of  the  stock  in  an 
upward  direction.  This 
slit  must  be  made  of  the 
same  size  as  the  scion  so 
that  they  will  fit  per- 
fectly. Make  a  slit,  or 
tongue,  about  half  way 
down  the  cut  surface  of 
the  stock  in  a  downward 
diiection,  and  a  corre- 
sponding slit  on  the 
scion,  and  fit  the  scion 
into  the  stock.  Bind  the 
graft  round  with  mat- 
ting, firmly,  but  not  too 
tightly.  Afterwards  ap- 
ply clay  or  grafting  wax 
over  the  matting  to  ex- 
clude moisture.  The  se- 
lected scions  should  pos- 
sess from  four  to  six 
buds  each,  the  middle 
portion  of  a  shoot  being 
generally  best.  If  much 
grafting  has  to  be  carried 
out,  grafting  wax  may  be 
purchased  in  tins  from 
most  of  the  nurserymen.  If  a  limited  number  of 
trees  are  to  be  grafted,  however,  seme  clay,  if 
worked  into  a  pliable  state,  free  from  grit,  with 
a  little  cow  manure  added,  will  do  very  well. 
[Directions  for  making  a  good  form  of  grafting 
wax  were  also  printed  on  p.  192  of  the  last  issue. 
— Ed.]  The  clay  should  be  covered  with  moss  to 
prevent  it  cracking.  It  is  necessary  to  exclude 
air  until  a  union  has  taken  place.  Dwarf  stocks 
may  be  earthed-up  with  soil,  which  will  serve 
to  keep  the  clay  moist. 

Cleft  grafting  (see  fig.  86). — The  method 
known  as  cleft  grafting  is  useful  for  larger  trees, 
being  frequently  employed  in  cider  districts  for 
the  grafting  of  orchard  trees.  The  unions  result. 
ing  from  cleft  grafting  are  very  seldom  broken  by 
strong  winds.  Choose  short-jointed,  well-ripened 
shoots  for  forming  the  scions,  each  having  about 
four  buds,  and  one  of  these  should  be  near  to 
the  base.  Cut  the  scion  to  the  shape  of  a 
wedge,  and  open  the  stock  with  a  mallet  and 
chisel,  inserting  the  scion  before  the  chisel  is 
removed.  Two,  four,  or  six  grafts  may  be  in- 
serted by  cleft  or  crown  grafting  in  one  stock,  if 
the  stock  is  a  very  large  size. 

Crown  grafting  (see  fig.  87). — This  process  is 
similar  to  cleft  grafting,  and  is  preferred  for  use 
upon  large  branches.  Remove  a  portion  of  the 
stock  until  a  part  is  obtained  which  is  smooth, 
and  therefore  in  the  best  position  for  receiving 
the  grafts.  Make  the  ends  smooth  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  cut  the  rind  about  3  inches  down  the 
stock.  Remove  a  portion  of  the  scion  for  a 
similar  length,  leaving  a  small  shoulder  pro- 
jecting that  will  rest  on  the  top  of  the  stock.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  end  bark  should  be  made 
to  join  perfectly  on  both  sides  in  order  that  a 
successful  union  may  take  place. 


Fig.   85.— whip   or 
tongue  grafting, 


compost  should  consist  exclusively  of  peat  and 
sand,  and  in  the  process  of  potting,  this  compost 
should  be  pressed  moderately  firmly.  When  the 
pla,nt  has  established  itself  and  has  filled  the 
pot  with  roots,  an  occasional  application  of  an 
artificial  manure  containing  iron  may  be  given 
by  sprinkling  a  little  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
This  species  should  never  be  given  liquid  from 
the  farmyard,  as  this  form  of  manure  causes  the 
plant  to  lose  its  colour.  When  the1  shoots  have 
grown  to  a  height  of  2  or  3  feet,  they  may  be  cut 
down  to  within  6  inches  of  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
This  will  cause  the  plants  to  produce  young 
shoots  from  the  base,  and  when  these  have  be- 
come sufficiently  long  they  may  be  staked  out  to 
form  an  effective  bush-like  plant.  The  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  stove  suits  this  species  per- 
fectly. 

Hcliconia  illustris. — This  species  is  also  suit- 
able for  forming  large  specimens.  It  may  be 
easily  grown  in  the  stove,  but  will  not  succeed 
if  cultivated  in  a  cooler  atmosphere,  exposing 
to  cold  for  two  days  being  sufficient  to  cause 
damage  to  the  roots.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  repot  the  plants.  For  furnishing  a  com- 
post, mix  together  some  rough  pieces  of  light 
loam,  peat,  sand,  charcoal,  and  broken  bricks, 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  chopped  sphagnum- 
moss.  The  pots  need  to  be  provided  with  an 
extra  amount  of  drainage  material,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  afford  the  plants  a  great  amount  of  wain 
during  the  season  of  growth.  Shake  the  old  soil 
away  from  the  roots,  and,  in  the  potting  process, 
carefully  mix  the  fresh  compost  amongst  the 
roots,  and  press  them  together  moderately  firmly. 
After  the  re-pottmg  has  been  done,  the  plants 
will  need  to  be  syringed  three  or  four  times  each 
day  in  bright  weather.  Maintain  a  high  degree 
of  heat,  but  do  not  apply  water  to  the  roots 
for  some  time  after  the  re-potting  has  been  done, 
for  the  water  afforded  by  the  syringings  will  bo- 
sufficient.  Manure  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
recommended  for  Dracaena  Sanderiana  will  suit 
this  plant,  which  needs  very  liberal  treatment 
when  growing  freely  in  order  that  the  colour 
may  develop  well  and  the  leaves  grow  to  as 
large  a  size  as  possible. 

Hoffmannia      (Campylobotrys )      re  fit!  gens     is 
another  plant   possessing  fine  foliage  and  suit- 
able  for   forming  large  specimens.      It   may   be 
started  in  the  same  manner 
as   Dracaena  Sanderiana,   af- 
fording it  a  compost  of  loam, 
leif-mould,  peat,  and  sand  in 
equal  parts.     Press  this  ma- 
terial firmly  together,  as  the 
roots   are   of   a   fine   nature. 
When    the   flower-spikes    ap- 
pear they  should  be  removed, 
and,  by  liberal  feeding  with 
liquid  manure  obtained  from 
the     farmyard,     the     plants 
should     be     encouraged     to 
make     growth.       When     the 
shoots   begin    to   hang   over 
the   sides   of   the  pot   it   will 
be    necessary   to    place    two 
stakes  flat  on   the  pot,   each 
of  them  6  or  8  inches  longer 
than  the  diameter  of  the  top 
of   the   pot.     Tie   a  hoop    to 
each  of  the  four  corners.     A 
good    hoop   may    be    formed 
of     a     piece     of     wire     run 
through  a  piece  of  old  half- 
inch  garden  hose.  The  shoots 
should  '  be   trained   regularly 
over  the  hoop,   and  a  plant 
may  thus  be  grown   until   it 
measures  3  feet    or    more   in 
every     direction,     making    a 
most  attractive  specimen  when  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  a  house.     This  species  requires  the 
temperature  of  a  stove,   and  should   be  shaded 
from   bright  sunshine. 


Fig.  86. 
cleft  grafting. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

Vraecena  Sanderiana. — This  ornamental  foliage 
plant  forms  a  better  specimen  if  several  plants 
a*e  placed  together  in  the  same  pot  or  pan.  At 
the  commencement  six  or  seven  may  be  placed 
in  a  pot  having  a  diameter  of  8  inches.     The 


PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

By  James  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  in  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

The  provision  of  music. — In  the  month  of 
March  it  is  necessary  to  make  preparations  for 
providing  musical  performances  in  the  parks 
and  open  spaces  during  the  coming  season.  It 
is  the  custom  in  some  towns  to  appoint 
a  musical  expert  or  director  to  assist  the  parks 
Committee  in  this  matter  ;  but  in  others,  as  in 
Glasgow,   all  the  arrangements  have  to  be  car- 
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ried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  park  Super- 
intendent.    He  submits  his  proposals  to  a  sub- 
committee.   It  frequently  happens  that  members 
of  this  committee  possess  a  knowledge  of  music. 
The  proposals,   however,   have  to  be  drawn   up 
with  extreme  care,  because,  in  some  cases,  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  spent  for  this  pur- 
pose is  definitely  specified  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.    The  committee,  when  considering  the  ar- 
rangements for   the   season,   have   sometimes  to 
refuse  requests  made  by  more  or  less  influential 
bodies  to  have  higher-class  bands,  as  well  as  a 
greater  number  of  performances  in  the  districts 
they  happen  to  be  interested  in.     The  employ- 
ment of  local  bands  is  another  matter  demanding 
some  tact  and   discrimination.      In   addition   to 
high-class  bands   that   are  usually   to   be  found 
in    large   industrial 
centres,    there    are 
always    some    who, 
being  less  efficient, 
are    none    the    less 
energetic     in    their 
claims  for  recogni- 
tion by  the  munici- 
pality.     The   com- 
mittee       may       be 
anxious   to  encour- 
age local  talent,  but 
it    is    commonly    a 
waste  of  money   to 
employ  such  bands, 
a  s     the     public 
would  not  be  likely 
to    listen    to    them. 
The  public  is  fear- 
less in  its  criticism 
of     weak     musical 
performances,     and 
there  should  there- 
fore   be    no   hesita- 
tion in  maintaining 
a  high  standard.  In 
practice     we     give 
the      lesser -known 
bands     an     oppor- 
tunity      to       prove 
themselves  by  first 
employing  them  in 
the    smaller    parks 
and    open    spaces, 
and    by    their    per- 
formances there  it  can  be  seen  whether  their  ser- 
vices will  be  suitable  for  filling  more  important 
engagements.      Another   point   meriting   careful 
consideration    is    that    of    placing    the    bands. 
Our    present    system    has    been    in    force    for 
some   years   with   marked    success,    and   it   was 
inaugurated  by  the  convener  of  the  music  com- 
mittee.    This  system  is  to  have  a  series  of  high- 
class  bands  playing  in  some  park  daily  through- 
out the  season.     The  bands  are  given. weekly  or 
fortnightly  engagements,   and  appear  in  succes- 
sion in  the  various  parks.     If  a  band  is  engaged 
from  a  distance,  it  gives  two  performances  daily 
in   different   parks,   thus   affording   residents    in 
various  districts  an  opportunity  of  hearing  them. 
In  the  principal  parks  musical  performances  are 
given  twice  a  week,  and  in  secondary  parks  once 
a   week,   the   performances   in  the  smaller  ones, 
being  at  longer  intervals.     The  desire  that  exists 
in  a  particular  district  for  the  band  is  judged  by 
the  attendances  at  the  local  performances.     The 
actual    music    season    commences    in    Glasgow 
about  the   middle  of   May,   and   extends   to   the, 
second  week  of  August.     Performances  are  usu- 
ally given  between  the  hours  of  7  and  9  p.m.,. 
except    in    cases    where   the    bands    have    been 
brought  from  a  distance,  when  they  play  during 
the   afternoon   in   residential    districts.      In    the 
selection  of  bands  it  is  good  policy,  no  matter 
how  excellent  the  local  bands  may  be,  to  employ 
a  few  high-class  ones  from  a  distance.    Such  aii 
arrangement  fosters  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which 
is  the  mainspring  of  improvement  in  every  pro- 
fession.   We  have  had  such  companies  as  .Besses- 
o'   the   Barn,   Black  Dike  Mills,   Wingate   Tem- 
perance, Yorkshire   Diagoons,   Newcastle  Artil- 
lery, Northumberland  Hussars,  and  others,  and 
occasionally  one  of  the  leading  military  bands 
from  London,  and,  at  still   rarer  intervals,  one 
from  the  Continent.     In  regard  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  bands,  the  military  and  brass  bands- 
are  the  best  for  outdoor  performances,  it  having 
been  found  that,  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  orches- 
tral   music,    shelter   and    perfect    quietness    are 
necessary,    and    these    requisite    conditions    are 
rarely  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  a  bandstand 
in  the  public  park. 


Fig.  87.— crown  or  rind 
grafting. 
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CDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covtnt  Gardtn, 
W.C. 

tetters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
fo>  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDI  I  OR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  onk  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed ^  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
itsponsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

IJIus!  rations.  -The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gin  dens,  or  of remarkable  plants, ,  Jlowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury, 

New  spapers.—  C01  respondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  flews.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editot  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  leaders,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  31— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet,  at  Hort.  Hall.  (Prize? 
are  offered  for  Hyacinths). 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  1— 

Winter-flowering  Carnation  Soc.  Spring  Sh.  at  Hort. 
Hall,  Westminster. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  2-Linnean  Soc.  meet. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  4— 

Soc.  Franc.  d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet.  German  Gard. 
Soc.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  7— 

Brighton  Spring  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days).  Cornwall  Daffodil 
and  Spring  Fl,  Soc.  Exh.  at  Truro  (2  days).  Nat. 
Amateur  Gard.  Assoc,  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  8- 

Liverpool  Hort.  Assoc.  Spring  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  10— Exeter  Daffodil  and  Spring  Fl.  Sh. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  13— 

United  Hort.  Ben.  and  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  14— 

Royal  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  Brit.  Gard.  Assoc.  Ex. 
Council  meet.    Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  15— 

Roy.  Caledonian  Hort.  Soc.'s  Spring  Sh.,  in  Waverley 
Market.  Edinburgh  (2  days).  Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex 
Daffodil  and  Spring  Fl.  Soc.  Sh.  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  17— Good  Friday. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  20-Easter  Monday.     Bank  Holiday. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  21— 

Huntingdonshire  Daffodil  and  Spring  Fl.  Soc.  Sh.  at 
Huntingdon.  Devon  Daffodil  and  Spring  Fl.  Sb.  at 
Plymouth  (2  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  22— 

Roy.  Bot.  Soc.  Exh.  at  Regent's  Park. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  23— 

Midland  Daffodil  Soc.  Sh.  at  Bot.Gard:-ns,  Birmingham 
(2  days). 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  25- 

Quinquennial  Exh.  of  the  Soc.  Roy.  d'Agri.  et  de 
Botanique  de  Gand  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  lasting  until 
May  2. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  28— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet,  and  Nat.  Auricula  Soc. 
combined  show  at  Hort.  Mill,  Westminster.  Shrop- 
shire Hort.  Soc.  Spring  El.  Sh. 


Average  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week, 
deduced  fioin  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 42-7°. 

Actual  Temper/ tures : — 

Lond»n.— Wednesday,  March  25  (6  p.m.):  Max.  53°; 
Mm.  44". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  — Thursday,  March  26 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.  29'7  ;  Temp.  45°;  Weather- 
Slight  rain. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  March  25  16  p.m.)  :  Max.  48° 
Cornwall  and  Ireland  S. ;  Min  39°  Scotland  S. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Bulbs,  Ac,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Lilies,  Border  Plants  and  Bulbs  at  1130;  Roses  and 
Fruit  Trees  at  1.30  ;  Azaleas,  Palms,  &c,  at  5,  at  67  &  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Prolheroe  &  Morris. 

THURSDAY- 

Herbaceous  and  Border  Plants,  Lily  and  other  Bulbs  at 
12;  Roses  at  1.30,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by 
Prolheroe  £:  Morris. 

rr.IDAY- 

A  selection  of  :'00  lots  of  Hybrid  Orchids  from  the 
Cbesfinglon  Collection  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
l'srolbcioe  &  Monis,  at  12.45. 


At   the  commencement  of   the 

Value  of 
Records  in     nineteenth   century   there   was 
Arboricul-      a        considerable        movement 
ture.  among'  the  owners  of  estates 

in  Great  Britain  in  the  direction  of  laying- 
out  and  planting  of  arboretums.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  fashion  at  that  date  to  make 
pleasure  grounds  and  plant  them  with  the 
new  and  rare  trees  and  shrubs  which  were 
then  being  so  largely  brought  from  ab:oad; 
for  a  greater  number  of  new  species  were 
introduced  between  1800  and  1830  than 
had  ever  been  brought  into  this  coun- 
try up  to  that  time.  Immense  sums  of 
monev  were  spent  on  carrying  out  various 
schemes  of  landscape  gardening  and  the 
grounds  so  laid  out  were  all  planted  with 
various  trees  and  shrubs.  At  about  the 
height  of  the  fashion,  or  perhaps  when  it  was 
just  on  the  wane,  Loudon  published  his 
Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicam,  and 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  appearance 
of  this  book  would  have  tended  to  keep  up 
the  interest  in  the  subject  of  arboriculture, 
at  any  rate  among  the  owners  of  arboretums, 
the  trees  in  which  had  been  referred  to 
bv  Loudon  in  the  statistics  which  he  gives 
at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each 
species. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  arboricul- 
ture, Loudon's  mention  of  these  specimens, 
giving  their  age,  height,  and  girth,  seems  to 
have  been,  in  most  cases  at  any  rate,  labour 
thrown  away;  for  except  in  the  rarest  in- 
stances is  it  now  possible  to  identify  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  the  particular  speci- 
men at  any  given  place  that  was  men- 
tioned. The  loss  to  arboriculture  in  conse- 
quence is  very  great,  for  we  are  unable  to 
learn  anything  from  the  life  history  of  these 
trees.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  tree 
which  cannot  now  be  traced  was  cut  down,  or 
whether  it  died  from  other  causes.  We  do  not 
know  if  it  grew  well  or  badly,  whether  the 
soil  of  the  particular  place  suited  it  or  not. 
Did  some  gale  blow  it  down,  or  was  some 
winter  too  cold?  Why  has  it  disappeared? 
What  was  the  eause  of  its  death?  We  cannot 
say.  A  centiirj  of  experiment  has  thus  been 
lo^t  to  us, 

If  the  trees  that  Loudon  mentions  could 
have  been  periodically  visited  and  their  growth 
recorded  al  varying  intervals,  the  reasons 
why  they  died  or  were  cut  down,  and  the 
quality  of  the  timber  stated,  together  with 
notes  on  the  soil  and  situation,  relating  any 
exceptional  gabs  and  frosts  which  caused 
damage  to  the  trees,  an  enormous  amount 
of  interesting1  matter  could  have  been 
amassed,  which  would  now  be  of  incalculable 
service  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. The  loss  of  litis  knowledge  affects  not 
only  the  arboriculturist,  but  in  some  degree 
the  sylviculturist  also;  the  former  has,  as  a 
rule,  the  first  chance  of  dealing  with  a  new- 
tree  and  judging  of  its  characteristics  and 
constitution.  A  tree  is  probably  fairly  well 
known  in  the  arboretum  before  the  forester 
attempts  to  deal  with  it.  A  new  tree 
cannot  as  a  rule  be  planted  out  on  a 
large  scale  when  it  is  first  introduced  into  this 
country,  for  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  in 
sufficient  quantities  is  a  bar  to  this,  not  to 
mention  the  loss  which  might  be  incurred 
1>\  the  owners  of  estates,  who,  though  brave 
enough  to  experiment,  should  find  out  after- 
wards that  the  tree  on  which  they  had  spent 


their  money  was  not,  after  ail,  suited  to  this 
country,  or  that  the  local  climate  or  soil  did 
not  favour  its  growth.  In  consequence,  then, 
it  is  the  arboriculturist  who  ought  first  to  ob- 
tain  useful  knowledge  with  regard  to  a  new 
tree,  and  he  can  pass  on  this  knowledge  to 
guide  the  forester  in  the  choice  of  trees  that 
he  can  plant  with  any  expectation  of  success. 
The  former  plants  chiefly  for  pleasure,  the 
latter  for  profit ;  but  the  information  the  for- 
mer could  collect  for  the  benefit  of  the  fores- 
ter is  so  great  that  it  seems  a  pity  the  arbori- 
culturist  should  not  take  more  trouble  to 
study  each  tree  after  it  has  once  been 
planted. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  few  people  take  an 
interest  in  both  branches  of  tree-growing,  and 
so  the  knowledge  that  might  be  obtained  by 
one  section  is  lost  to  the  other.  If  one  glances 
al  the  nurseryman's  catalogues  of  some 
years  ago  one  realises  that  some  trees  must 
have  been  distributed  throughout  the 
country  in  great  quantities,  but  where 
are  the  specimens  now?  They  have  all  pre- 
sumably died,  and  so  we  naturally  draw 
the  conclusion  that  they  will  not  thrive 
here.  In  regard  to  others,  it  might  well  be 
wrong  to  infer  that  they  are  not  suited  to 
any  soils  or  any  climate  in  the  British  Isles 
because  they  do  not  now  exist ;  we  can- 
not jump  to  the  conclusion  that  because  a 
tree  may  not  be  a  success  on  one  estate,  it 
would  be  a  failure  on  another  where  the  con- 
ditions may  be  different.  If  only,  as  we  have 
said  above,  Loudon's  recorded  trees  could 
have  been  watched  up  to  their  death,  much 
valuable  information  which  has  now  been 
lost  to  us  could  have  been  obtained,  and 
those  of  us  who  may  be  interested  in  this 
subject  would  not  find  it  necessary  to  traverse 
the  same  grounds  over  which  our  pre- 
decessors have  gone  before  us. 

At  the  present  time  a  good  deal  of  interest 
seems  to  be  arising  again  among  many 
landowners  in  the  planting  of  their  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds  with  new  and 
tare  trees  and  shrubs.  Some  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  places  where  trees  have 
already  been  planted,  and  they  are  now 
busy  in  planting  cither  newly-introduced 
species  or  such  sorts  which,  though  intro- 
duced many  years  ago,  are  not  already 
included  in  their  garden.  They  may 
wondter  why  a  certain  tree  is  not  to  be 
found  in  their  collection;  they  may  think 
it  curious  that  all  the  other  trees  intro- 
duced at  the  date  when  their  collection  was 
slatted  are  there,  but  not  this  or  that  par- 
ticular one.  The  possession  of  properly  kept 
records  in  such  a  case  might  have  obviated 
further  disappointment,  as  well  as  expense, 
by  showing  that  failure  had  already  attended 
the  attempt  to  acclimatise  it.  Others  who  are 
nol  so  fortunate  as  to  own  an  arboretum  are 
beginning  for  themselves  to  plant  where  no 
trees  before  existed,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity  that  all  who  take  up 
the  planting  of  trees  will  keep  some  record  of 
what  they  are  doing  and  of  the  species  that 
they  are  planting. 

There  are,  of  course,  obvious  difficulties  to 
be  met  ;  human  lives  are  so  short,  compared 
with  the  life  of  a  tree,  and  it  may  take  three 
or  four  generations  before  it  is  possible  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  an  intro- 
duced species.  In  some  cases  a  man  may 
take    an    interest    in    the    trees    that    he    has 
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planted,  but  when  he  dies  his  son  may  not; 
his  son's  son  may  however  again  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  but  if  his  grandfather 
has  left  no  record  of  his  successes  and  fail- 
ures, he  may  have  to  experiment  all  over 
again,  and  in  any  event  will  lose  much  inter- 
esting information. 

In  other  cases  estates  where  trees  have  been 
planted  are  cut  up  for  building  purposes. 
Many  trees  are  cut  down,  and  are  lost  for 
ever,  but  if  a  record  of  them  had  been  kept 
many  details  of  permanent  interest  would 
have  been  preserved. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  planters 
will  endeavour,  even  though  in  a  small 
way,  to  keep  some  sort  of  log  book  of 
what  they  are  doing.       The  difficulty  in  all 


was  planted ;  its  dimensions  could  be  added 
from  time  to  time  without  much  trouble.  The 
tree  could  have  a  number  assigned  to  it  in  the 
planting  book,  and  this  number  could  be 
affixed  to  the  tree  when  it  was  planted  out. 
At  a  very  little  cost  (12s.  per  gross)  numbers 
can  be  obtained  stamped  on  metal,  which 
would  last  indefinitely ;  a  hole  should  be  bored 
at  the  top  of  the  label,  through  which  a  piece 
of  copper  wire  can  be  passed,  and  the  labels 
can  be  either  suspended  on  the  young  trees 
or  nailed  on  to  the  older  ones.  This  would 
enable  each  tree  to  be  identified  for  future 
reference. 

Any  note  of  interest  could  be  added  in  the 
planting  book  as  years  went  by;  when  it  bore 
fertile  seed,  if  at  all;  when  it  was  mentioned 


of  trees,  and  the  former,  although  he  may 
be  pursuing  his  hobby  for  his  own  pleasure, 
would  nevertheless  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributing to  the  general  stock  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  of  adding  materially  to  the 
value  of  his  collection. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  affords 

a  view  of  the  Pagoda  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  a  building  which  forms  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  landscape,  whether  seen 
from  the  neighbouring  towns  or  from  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  which  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  gardens  on  the  Middlesex  side 
of  the  river.  This  I'agoda  was  built  in  1761-2, 
at   which   period   such   architectural    structures 


Fig.  8S. — view  of  the  temperate  house,  royal  gardens,  kew,  with  the  tagoda  in  the  distance. 


cases  is  the  identification  of  the  particular 
tree  which  it  is  desired  to  study ;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  have  some  sort  of  label 
attached  to  it  to  distinguish  it,  and  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  expense  of  this  and  the 
trouble  of  keeping  them  in  repair  is  too  great. 
In  order  to  keep  trees  labelled  as  they  are  at 
Kew,  for  instance,  it  would  necessitate  great 
expense  and  labour,  but  such  a  method  as 
this  is  not  necessary  for  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  All  that  is  absolutely  necessary  is 
to  keep  a  log  book  of  the  trees  planted ;  in 
this  book  should  be  stated  the  origin  of  the 
tree,  stating  either  where  the  seed  was  ob- 
tained or  where  the  young  tree  was  procured, 
its  pedigree,   if  any,   and  the  date  when   it 


in  any  book  on  the  subject,  and  so  on  ;  then 
the  difficulty  of  identifying  that  tree  again 
woidd  be  enormously  reduced.  We  should 
know  what  had  happened  to  the  tree  in 
question,  whether  it  had  a  constitution  that 
could  withstand  frost  or  wind,  whether  the 
drought  of  a  certain  summer  was  too 
much  for  it ;  whether  we  were  wise  in 
planting  that  tree  on  a  large  scale  or 
whether  it  would  be  unfitted  for  planting  for 
purposes  of  profit.  As  each  was  cut  down,  its 
timber  could  be  examined  to  see  how  it  com- 
pares with  that  obtained  from  abroad,  and 
a  note  of  this  could  be  added  in  the  book. 
In  this  manner  the  arboriculturist  could  ma- 
terially help  the  sylviculturist  in  his  selection 


were  considered  fitting  complements  to  garden 
scenery  although  they  have  long  since  fallen 
out  of  fashion.  The  substantial  Orangery, 
which  is  now  utilised  as  a  museum,  was  erected 
at  the  same  date  as  the  Pagoda,  and  another 
building,  known  as  the  Mosque,  which  stood 
near  to  the  Pagoda,  was  built  in  1761.  Sir 
William  Chambers,  the  architect  of  Somerset 
House,  and  of  the  Kew  Pagoda,  erected 
a  number  of  these  buildings,  many  of 
which  were  built  of  fragile  materials,  and 
most  of  them  have  long  since  disappeared. 
The  Pagoda  is  situated  not  far  from  the  great 
Temperate  House,  of  whi:h  we  publish  an  illus- 
tration at  fig.  88,  and  close  to  the  town  of 
Richmond.  When  the  Pagoda  was  first 
erected,   all  the  angles  of  the  roof  were  orna- 
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merited  with  large  dragons,  80  in  number, 
covered  with  a  kind  of  thin  glass  of  various 
colours,  but  these  have  long  sine;  been  removed. 
The  building  is  not  now  open  to  the  general 
p-.blic,  although  in  former  years  visitors  were 
permitted  to  ascend  the  winding  staircase  and 
view  the  gardens  around.  In  the  vicinity  of 
t>.e  Pagoda  is  the  arboretum,  containing  the 
rich  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  which 
Kew  is  famed,  and  the  pretty  sunken  Rose- 
garden,  which  is  so  beautiful  a  spot  in  summer 
time.  The  building  forms  a  fine  setting  at  the  far 
end  of  the  broad  vista  which  leads  from  a  point 
near  the  great  Palm  House,  past  the  still  larger 
Temperate  House.  It  is  49  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  163  feet. 
The  circumference  at  the  base  is  87  feet  4  inches. 
The  first  storey  opens  on  to  a  verandah,  which 
extends  to  a  distance  of  15  feet  from  the  build- 
ing on  all  sides.  Altogether  there  are  nine 
storeys,  and  these  are  reached  by  a  central  stair- 
case, consisting  of  253  steps  in  nine  flights.  On 
each  floor,  except  the  bottom  one,  are  four 
windows,  their  place  on  the  ground  floor  being 
taken  by  doors,  that  alternate  with  recesses  in 
which  are  seats.  The  windows  in  each  in- 
stance open  on  to  balconies,  which  are  pro- 
tected from  the  storey  above  by  overhanging 
slats  roofs.  The  building  terminates  in  a  tall 
staff  that  is  surrounded  with  eight  hoops  and  a 
cap. 

The  Temperate  House,  Kew.— We  have 
on  several  former  occasions  given  illustrations 
of  the  interior  of  this  large  plant-house.  At 
fig.  83  a  view  is  shown  of  the  exterior  of 
the  main  building  and  one  of  the  wings,  which 
latter  is  largely  planted  with  Rhododendrons  of 
the  type  shown  at  fig.  84.  The  building  consists 
of  five  distinct  portions,  connected  with  each 
other,  and  were  designed  by  Decimus  Burton. 
The  extreme  length  is  628  feet,  the  central  and 
largest  section  being  216  feet  long,  140  feet 
wide,  and  60  feet  high,  inside  measurements. 
The  two  wings  are  connected  with  this  main 
portion  by  octagon-shaped  buildings,  leading 
through  lobbies,  each  12  feet  long  and  7  feet 
wide.  Each  wing  is  116  feet  long,  64  feet  wide, 
and  38  feet  high.  The  front  and  back  entrances 
to  the  main  building  include  porches,  each 
12  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide  ;  the  greatest  width 
is  therefore  164  feet,  if  these  are  taken  into 
consideration.  The  octagons  were  built  in  1861, 
the  central  portion  was  completed  in  1862,  the 
south  wing  was  added  in  1896,  and  the  north 
wing  in  1898-9.  The  total  cost  for  the  whole 
building  was  about  £43,000.  The  hot-water  sys- 
tem is  heated  by  eight  boilers,  which  are  placed 
in  crypts  beneath  the  octagons.  The  whole 
building  covers  an  area  of  nearly  2  acres,  and 
stands  on  a  raised  terrace.  A  gallery  runs 
around  the  central  section  at  30  feet  above  the 
ground.  Further  particulars  will  be  found  in 
an  article  published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
July  23,  1904,  p.  55. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, March  31,  at  the  Vincent  Square  Hall, 
Westminster.  In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  will  be 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow, 
V.M.H.,  on  "The  History  of  the  Cabbage 
Tribe." 

Linnean  Society. — A  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  April  2,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  follow- 
ing papers  will  be  read:  Dr.  Hans  Gadow, 
F.R.S.,  "Altitude  and  Distribution  of  Plants  in 
Southern  Mexico";  Miss  Winifred  Smith, 
B.Sc,  F.L.S.,  "The  Anatomy  of  some  Sapota- 
ceous  Seedlings";  Dr.  N.  Annandale,  B.Sc, 
F.L.S.,  "Notes  on  some  Sponges  recently  col- 
lected   in    Scotland." 


Horticultural  Club.  —  The  next  house 
dinner  of  the  Club  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
March  31,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  when  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Jacob  will  lecture  on  "  Tulips." 

The  Ghent  Quinquennial.  —  The  list  of 
judges  who  have  accepted  invitations  to  officiate 
at  the  forthcoming  exhibition  has  been  pub- 
lished. There  are  240  members,  including  repre- 
sentatives from  Britain,  Germany,  America, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Egypt,  France, 
Spain,  Denmark,  Holland,  Italy,  Russia, 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  &c.  The  English  jurors  are  ex- 
pected to  include  Messrs.  James  Backhouse, 
Thomas  Bevan,  H.  Gillard  Cove,  Chas.  II 
Curtis,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  de  Barri  Craw- 
shay,  —  FlNDLAY,  J.  GURNEY  FOWLER,  GEORGE 
Gordon,  James  Guttridge,  Major  G.  S.  Hol- 
ford,  R.  W.  Ker,  Stuart  H.  Low,  W.  H. 
Massie,  John  McMeckin,  F.  W.  Moore,  J.  S. 
Moss,  George  Nicholson,  Jas.  O'Brien,  Chas. 
E.  Pearson,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  H.  T.  Pitt, 
Col.  Prain,  Lord  Redesdale,  John  Robson, 
Thomas  Rochford,  R.  Allen  Rolfe,  F. 
Sander,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  W.  Watson,  Jno. 
Weathers,  and  Brian  Wynne.  The  jury  will 
assemble  on  Friday  morning,  April  24,  at 
9  o'clock  in  the  reception  hall  at  the 
exhibition,  and  judging  will  commence  shortly 
afterwards.  They  will  meet  again  at  2  p.m., 
when  luncheon  will  be  served.  At  5  p.m. 
there  will  be  a  botanical  lecture  by  Professor 
Noel  Bernard.  At  8  p.m.  members  of  the 
jury  are  invited  to  attend  a  performance  in  the 
Theatre  Royal,  which  has  been  arranged  by 
the  society  "  PAvenir  Horticole."  The  exhibition 
will  b?  formally  opened  by  King  Leopold  on 
Saturday  morning,  April  23,  at  11  o'clock.  At 
8  p.m.  on  the  same  day  there  will  be  a  recep- 
tion at  the  Town  Hall.  On  Sunday,  April  26, 
at  11  o'clock,  the  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  President  of  the  Society, 
Comte  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem  will  be 
officially  unveiled.  At  1  p.m.  the  members  of 
the  jury  are  invited  by  the  Chambre  Syndicate 
des  Horticulteurs  Beiges  to  attend  a  "  Raoiit," 
and  at  five  o'clock  the  usual  grand  banquet  will 
take  place  in  the  Theatre  Royal. 

The  Yorkshire  Gala.— The  council  of  the 
Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  propose  to  send  a  depu- 
tation to  the  centenary  show  of  the  Societe 
Royale  d'Agriculture  et  de  Botanique,  which 
will  be  held  at  Ghsnt  from  April  25  to  May  2. 
The  membes  will  leave  Dover  at  4.30  p.m.  on 
April  23  for  Ostend,  and  will  subsequently  pro- 
ceed to  the  Grand  Hotel  Mengelle  at  Brussels, 
which  will  be  their  headquarters  during  the 
stay  in  Belgium.  A  visit  will  bi  made  to  the 
Ghent  show  on  Saturday,  April  24,  and  the 
party  will  return  to  England  on  the  following 
Wednesday. 

The  Veitch  Memorial  Trustees. — We  are 

informed  that  the  trustees  will  offer  the  following 
prizes  for  competition  at  the  shows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  At  the  fruit  show  to  be 
held  on  October  15  and  16  next: — A  first  prize 
of  £10  and  a  Silver  Medal,  a  second  prize  of  £5 
and  a  Bronze  Medal,  and  a  third  prize  of  a 
Bronze  Medal,  for  the  best  collections  of  five  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  Grapes,  three  bunches  of  each, 
to  include  two  distinct  white  varieties,  grown  by 
the  exhibitors  only.  At  the  meeting  to  be  held 
on  December  8  next,  and  at  the  first  meeting  in 
April,  1909: — One  medal  and  £5  on  each  occa- 
sion for  the  best  group  of  winter  and  spring- 
flowering  Carnations,  either  in  pots,  or  as  cut 
flowers,  or  a  combination  of  both,  to  occupy  p 
space  of  100  square  feet,  and  grown  by  the  ex- 
hibitors only.  All  these  prizes  will  be  open  to 
-"moetition  by  amateurs  onlv. 


Hardy  Treesand  Shrubs.  — We  are  informed 
that  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  will  shortly 
publish  a  third  and  revised  edition  of  Mr.  A. 
D.  Webster's  work  on  Hardy  Ornamental 
Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  National  Horticultural  Society 
of  France. — The  Spring  Show  will  be  held  from 
May  22  to  29  next,  in  the  large  greenhouses, 
Cours  la  Reine,  Paris.  The  schedule  comprises 
389  classes,  divided  into  18  sections.  Those  who. 
cannot  attend  the  Ghent  Quinquennial  will  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing  a  fine  Conti- 
nental flower  show  by  visiting  this  one  in  Paris. 
A  conference  dealing  with  various  subjects  relat- 
ing to  horticulture  will  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  this  show. 

Early  Work  on  the  Chrysanthemum. — 

The  last  three  issues  of  Le  Jardin  have  contained 
some  interesting  articles  on  the  first  book  OR' 
the  Chrysanthemum.  It  was  published  in 
Vienna  in  1833  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Rupprecht.  M. 
Rene  Mommefa  has  made  a  translation  from  the> 
German  of  the  chronological  and  literary  por- 
tion of  the  work,  which,  as  Mr.  Harman  Payne 
points  out  in  the  current  issue  of  Le  Jardin; 
were  not  the  result  of  original  research  on  the 
part  of  Rupprecht,  but  largely  borrowed  from 
the  writings  of  Joseph  Sabine,  Secretary  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London  (now  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society). 

The  French  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.  —  Le  CJitysantheme,  the  official  journal  of 
the  French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
has  now  reached  its  101st  number.  We  notice 
the  Society  now  numbers  774  members,  includ- 
ing 58  affiliated  societies.  Its  next  annual  con- 
ference and  exhibition  will  be  held  at  Tours. 
Among  other  interesting  articles  we  notice 
"  Chrysanthemum  Sports  Exhibited  and  Certi- 
ficated by  the  National  Horticultural  Society 
of  France  during  1907,"  and  the  text  of  one 
of  the  papers  read  at  the  Toulouse  Conference 
by   M.    Peragcllo  last  November. 

The  German  Botanical  Society  celebrated 

the  twenty-fifth  year  of  its  existence  at  Dresden 
on  September  12  and  13,  1907,  on  which  occasion 
eight  honorary  members  and  26  corresponding 
members  were  added  to  the  previously  small 
number  enjoying  the  distinction.  Prof.  Bower,  of 
Glasgow,  and  Colonel  Prain,  of  Kew,  are  among 
the  new  honorary  members,  and  Mr.  W.  Botting 
Hemsley,  Kew  ;  Mr.  H.  N.  Ridley,  Singapore  ; 
Dr.  O.  Stapf,  Kew;  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Willis,  Cey- 
lon, were  e'.ected  corresponding  members.  In 
allusion  to  this  selection,  Dr.  Schwendener,  the 
distinguished  president,  says  the  Berichle  der 
Deutschen  Botanischcn  Gcsellschaft,  stated  that  in 
selecting  foreign  members  into  its  body,  the 
society  was  animated  by  the  sincere  desire  of 
showing  its  appreciation  of  the  scientific  work  of 
the  elected,  and  he  trusted  that  the  honour  thus 
bestowed  would  be  received  in  the  same  spirit- 
In  the  name  of  the  society  he  sent  greetings  to 
the  newly-elected  members. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists  and 
Ornamental  Horticulturists  will  hold  its 
first  national  flower  show  at  Chicago  on  Novem- 
ber 6  to  15  next.  The  society,  in  making  this 
effort,  will  have  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
American  Carnation  Society,  the  American  Rose 
Society,  the  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
the  Illinois  State  Florists'  Association,  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  Chicago,  and  the  Chicago 
Florists'  Club.  An  executive  committee  has 
been  formed,  consisting  of  nine  chairmen  of  sub- 
committees. The  general  secretary  is  Mr.  J. 
H.  Burdett,  1,411,  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ings, Chicago,  111. 
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The  Duke  of  Devonshire. — The  lamented 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  induces  us 
to  publish  the  view  in  the  gardens  at  Compton 
Place,  Eastbourne,  shown  at  fig.  89,  which 
has  been  prepared  from  a  photograph  taken  by 
Mr.  King  during  last  September.  The  deceased 
Duke  was  a  liberal  patron  of  horticulture,  and 
the  gardens  at  Chatsworth,  Derbyshire  (see  fig. 
90)j  which  were  formed  by  his  predecessors, 
and  which  at  one  time  were  in  the  care  of  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  have  a  world-wide  reputation. 
The  illustration  of  the  gardens  at  Compton 
Place  show  a  particularly  pleasing  portion  of  the 
pleasure  grounds,  known  as  the  "  Round  "  Gar- 
den, where  the  brilliant  effects  afforded  by  the 
beds  of  flowering  plants  are  relieved  by  the  pre- 
sence of  standard  trees  of  ornamental  species, 
and  by  other  interesting  features.  It  was  at 
Compton  Place  that  the  late  Duke  carried  out  a 
considerable  part  of  the  entertaining  for  which 
he  and  the  Duchess  were  celebrated.  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  remem- 
ber that  the  site  on  which  the  old  Chiswick  Gar- 
dens were  formed  belonged  to  the  dukedom  of 
Devonshire,  and  that  the  Society  eventually  sur- 
rendered to  the  Duke  their  interest  in  the  un- 
expired lease. 

Sale   of     "  Westfield  "     Orchids.  —  The 

results  of  the  first  day's  sale  of  the  collection  of 
Orchids  belonging  to  Francis  Wellesley, 
Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  on  Tuesday,  March  24,  tended  to 
confirm  the  fact  that,  while  there  is  a  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  the  commoner  sorts, 
choice  and  distinct  Orchids  may  be  sold  for 
higher  prices  even  than  formerly.  A  plant  of 
Cypripedium  insigne  "Francis  Wellesley"  rea- 
lised 100  guineas,  and  a  small  one  of  the  same 
variety  32  guineas  ;  Cypripedium  Thalia  gigan- 
teum,  66  guineas  ;  C.  Thalia  Mrs.  Francis  Wel- 
lesley, 125  guineas ;  the  very  fine  C.  ^Eson 
giganteum,  raised  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  & 
Sons  some  years  ago,  220  guineas  ;  C.  Germaine 
Opoix  Westfield  variety,  280  guineas.  The  total 
receipts  on  the  first  day  exceeded  £1,700.  The 
receipts  on  Wednesday,  the  second  day, 
amounted  to   about   £1,203. 

The  Flowering  of  the  Almond. — The  first 
flowers  on  an  Almond  tree  in  a  favourable  posi- 
tion in  Wandsworth,  situated  five  miles  south- 
west of  London,  expanded  fully  on  Monday 
last,  March  23,  as  against  March  20  last  year, 
February  28  in  1906,  March  7  in  1905,  and 
March  21  in  1904. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum.— We  have  received  the  first  part  of 
the  second  volume  of  Professor  Sargent's  work 
on  Trees  and  Shrubs,  the  material  for  which  was 
mainly  derived  from  the  collection  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum.  Amongst  the  species  figured 
are  several  Chinese  Viburnums,  e.g.,  V.  cinna- 
momifolium,  described  by  A.  Rehder.  This 
forms  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  dark,  reddish- 
brown  branches.  Its  handsome  evergreen  foliage 
makes  it  a  valuable  decorative  plant  for  the 
grounds  in  temperate  regions.  Unfortunately, 
the  flowers  do  not,  from  the  horticultural  stand- 
point, compare  favourably  with  many  of  the 
other  species  of  the  genus.  Several  new  species 
of  Lonicera,  collected  by  E.  H.  Wilson  from 
Central  and  Western  China,  are  also  described. 
The  price  of  the  volume  will  be  $5  net. 

Department  of  Horticulture  in  Belgium. 

— Replying  to  questions  addressed  to  him  on 
March  18  in  the  Belgian  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  M.  Helle- 
putte,  announced  that  the  Government  would 
reorganise  the  Board  of  Agriculture  by  creating 
a  special  department  for  horticulture,  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  a  separate  council.  We  congratu- 
late M.  Louis  Gentil,  the  energetic  and  cap- 
able editor  of  the  Tribune  Hprticole,  and  all 
who  have  worked  in  the  cause,  upon  the  perfect 
success   which   has   rewarded  their  efforts. 


NOTES    FROM    THE     "FRENCH" 
GARDEN. 

All  arrangements  in  the  French  garden  are 
now  based  upon  the  Melon  crop.  The  making 
of  the  hot  beds  for  the  planting  of  Lettuces  and 
Carrots  is  so  arranged  that  the  frames  and 
lights  may  be  available  when  the  Melons  are 
ready   for  planting  in  them. 

Under  certain  circumstances  frames  and 
lights  are  specially  reserved  for  the  planting  of 
Melons,  and  this  system  has  been  followed  this 
season.  The  first  batch  will  be  planted  this 
week.  The  hot  beds  were  prepared  on  the  21st 
inst.  Trenches  3  feet  wide  and  1  foot  deep  were 
dug,  the  soil  of  the  first  trench  being  placed 
in  the  path  next  to  the  last  bed.  A  mixture 
of  two-thirds  fresh  manure  and  one-t'  i:d  old,  dry 
manure  was  employed,  and  this  was  trodden 
firmly,  the  top  being  formed  3  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  path.  The  frames  were  next  placed 
in  position  and  filled  with  the  soil  removed  from 
the  next  trench  ;  in  the  centre  of  each  light  was 
placed  half  a  barrowfull  of  well-decayed 
manure.  The  Melons  were  planted  when  the 
heat  of  the  bed  was  70°  F.  Previous  to  the 
making  of  the  beds  the  young  plants  were  cut 
back  to  two  eyes,  cutting  the  plants  across  the 
third  node.  The  cotyledons  or  seed  leaves  were 
also  cut  close  to  the  stem  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  buds  at  this  spot. 

The  planting  of  Cauliflowers  amongst  the ' 
Carrots  on  hot-beds  has  been  commenced. 
The  Cauliflowers  were  sown  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  pricked  off  during  the  first  week  of 
October  in  frames.  The  winter  having  been 
very  mild  has  necessitated  their  being  trans- 
planted a  second  time  in  December,  to  check 
their  growth  and  to  induce  greater  development 
of  the  roots.  The  variety  preferrej  for  this 
batch  is  "  Drianccurt."  The  crop  will  lie  ready 
for  consumption  in  June. 

The  weather  of  last  week  has  militated  against 
the  growth  of  the  Lettuces  and  Carrots  under 
the  lights  and  cloches.  Twelve  degrees  of  frost 
were  experienced  on  Thursday,  March  19,  and, 
although  the  cold  has  not  been  very  severe 
since,  the  sky  has  always  been  overcast.  For- 
tunately, we  had  taken  the  precaution  of  spread- 
ing mats  over  the  lights  and  cloches  at  night- 
time, yet  this  protection  has  been  insufficient 
on  two  occasions.  The  mats  were  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  glass  till  10  or  11  a.m.,  by  which 
time  they  lose  their  stiffness.  Paul  Aaualias, 
Mayland,  Essex,  March  21. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

The  Florist's  Art. — I  was  pleased  to  note 
the  generally  appreciative  remarks  of  your  cor- 
respondent E.  M.  on  the  subject  of  florists'  ex- 
hibitions in  the  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  February  29.  Exhibitions  of  the  florist's 
art  are  required  in  many  centres,  and  Schedule 
framers  should  apportion  prizes,  medals, 
money,  &c,  at  every  big  show.  If  competent 
florists  could  be  induced  to  go  round  and  dis- 
cuss the  merits,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  <ie\  i  i  s 
placed  on  view,  it  would  effect  great  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  displaying  table  and 
other  kinds  of  floral  decoration  in  the  dwelling. 
So  far,  the  methods  now  employed  by  the  exhi- 
bitors of  Chrysanthemums,  winter-flowering  Tree 
Carnr-tions,  Roses,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Sweet 
Peas,  &c,  are  worthy  of  imitation  in  certain 
directions,  and  these  are  greatly  superior  to  the 
older  ones  once  so  generally  in  vogue.  Gar- 
deners, like  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  copyists. 
There  is  no  offence  in  this  statement.  But 
the  models  should  be  good  ones,  showing  re- 
straint in  the  matter  of  the  species  of  flowers 
chosen  ;  their  colours,  whether  harmony  or  con- 
trasts be  required  ;  and  whether  for  effect  in  day- 
light or  artificial  light.  There  are  incongruities 
in  the  choice  of  flowers  and  foliage  which  must 
b?  avoided  by  the  decorator  of  the  table,  the 
jardiniere,  and  the  flower-stand.     For  example, 


the  flowers  of  Orchids  associated  with  over- 
powering out-of-doors  subjects  such  as  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azalea  sinensis,  Dahlias,  and  Chry- 
santhemums would  certainly  be  unpleasing 
to  most  persons.  Orchids  afford  the  best 
effects  when  employed  by  themselves,  although  a 
mixture  may  be  made  with  some  of  the  more  de- 
licately-tinted Roses  of  the  type  of  Niphetos  or 
Devoniensis — to  name  Roses  everyone  knows — or 
even  with  some  of  the  flowering  Crab  blossoms, 
which  are  just  as  fair.  They  miijht  "go"  well 
with  Wistaria  sinensis,  with  Forsythias  and 
Irises.  Among  Roses  there  is  great  choice  of 
varieties,  especially  in  the  so-called  '•  garden  " 
Roses,  as  distinguished  from  the  exhibition 
varieties.  In  the  "  garden  "  Roses  it  is  the  indi- 
\  idual  form  that  pleases,  even  moie  than  the 
colour;  then  many  of  them  have  the  charm 
<>f  old  acquaintance  and  of  memory.  The 
young  gardener  cannot  know  anyt'.-ingof  these 
points  in  the  Rose.  It  may  come  to  h.m,  too, 
if  he  chance  to  live  long ;  but  to  those  ad- 
vanced in  life  it  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  behold 
these  old  favourites.  I  am  not  sure  that  a  simple 
low  bowl  of  one  or  two  varieties  of  the  Rose 
cut  with  quite  short  stalks  is  not  more  pleasing 
to  most  persons  than  the  flamboyant  blooms 
with  stalks  of  2  feet  in  length,  stuck  into  those 
most  prodigious  cylinders  of  glass  in  which 
they  are  shown  at  exhibitions  These  American 
Roses  and  pretentious  methods  of  display  may 
not  perfectly  suit  the  average  Briton,  and  I  an- 
ticipate a  return  to  the  use  of  the  older  short- 
stalked  Rose  and  its  accompanying  buds.    F.  M. 

-The    decoration    of    dwelling    rooms, 


and  especially  of  tables,  is  not  always,  aj  some 
persons  imagine,  an  expensive  luxury,  for  the 
hedgerows  and  ditches  of  almost  every  neigh- 
bourhood contain  many  beautiful  flowers  and 
foliage  plants  that  are  admirably  adapted  for 
this  kind  of  decoration.  There  we  may  find 
flowers,  grasses,  Ferns,  fruits,  mosses,  and 
beautiful  leaves  at  almost  every  season  of  the 
year,  and  yet  how  seldom  are  these  wildlings 
utilised  for  floral  decoration  indoors.  Exotic 
plants,  including  Orchids,  may  be  considered 
by  some  critics  more  ornamental,  yet  they  lack 
the  light,  natural  app?arance  of  these  plants 
of  our  hedgerows.  Orchids,  in  common  with 
all  other  flowers  used  for  table  decorations, 
should  be  arranged  in  a  light  and  graceful  man- 
ner, and  their  receptacles  need  carefully  select- 
ing. More  prominence  should  be  given  to  this 
branch  of  the  gardener's  art  by  the  framers  of 
exhibition  schedules,  who  will  find  that  the 
public  interest  in  their  displays  is  not  likely  to 
diminish,  even  if  table  decorations  largely 
occupy  the  place  at  present  held  by  groups  of 
plants.     W .  Fyfe. 

Sunshine  at  Ventnor. — To-day  we  have  had 
nine  hours'  sunshine,  and  although  t'  e  wind  is 
from  the  east  the  weather  is  very  warm.  The 
past  winter,  like  the  two  preceding  winters,  has 
been  rather  severe.  Many  people  had  planted 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  to  grow  up  the  walls 
under  verandahs,  and  had  covered  them  with 
mats,  but  the  frosts  have  in  most  places  killed 
them.  In  one  garden  the  frosts  during  February 
have  killed  a  fine  plant  of  the  Golden  Aloe, 
which  passed  safely  through  the  winter  of 
1906-07.  Calceolarias  that  usually  live  out  of 
doors  from  year  to  year  have  all  been  killed. 
Violets  are  very  backward  this  year,  but  many 
other  plants  are  in  full  bloom,  such  as  Veronicas, 
Polyanthus,  Double  Daffodils,  Primroses,  white 
and  blue  Aubrietias,  Tr.tomas,  Wallflowers, 
Ribes,  &c.  People  who  have  lived  at  Vent- 
nor for  some  years  say  the  winter  climate 
is  changing  considerably,  getting  colder  and 
more  severe.     T.  P.,  Ventnor,  March  20. 

Lilium  giganteum. — The  finest  specimen  of 
I. ilium  giganteum  I  have  grown  in  my  garden 
produced  six  or  seven  offsets,  of  which  the 
largest  took  fully  five  years  to  build  up  its  im- 
mense flowering  bulb.  I  think  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well (see  p.  172)  is  right  in  his  affirmation  that 
this  great  Lily  usually  succeeds  well  in  fibrous 
loam  impregnated  with  pulverised  peat ;  but  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  it  also  (unlike  most  other 
Lilies)  grows  admirably  in  a  strongly  fertilised 
soil.  This  indeed  I  feel  sure  is  requisite  in  most 
situations  for  the  attainment  of  its  greatest  pos- 
sible height  and  strength.  Extra  nourishment  is 
essential  for  a  giant  like  this.  David  R.  Wil- 
li am  son. 
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The  Gardeners  at  Kew. — I  should  have 
taken  no  notice  of  such  a  letter  as  that  signed 
( '.  H.  M.  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  concluding 
remark,  which  implies  that  the  fact  of  a  man 
having  been  at  Kew  is  a  hindrance  to  his  obtain- 
ing a  good  situation,  and  the  assumption  that  a 
man  who  uses  a  lens  and  a  notebook  is  not 
usually  a  practical  gardener.  I  have  seen  the 
work  of  Kew  gardeners  in  many  places,  and  can 
say  that  several  of  the  best  and  hardest-work- 
ing head-gardeners  I  know,  including  my  own, 
came  from  Kew  ;  and  they  have  told  me  that  a 
good  deal  of  their  knowledge  was  gained  there. 
It  is  a  libel  on  the  excellent  staff  at  Kew 
to  say  that  the  majority  leave  there  without  little 
better  scientific  knowledge  than  they  had  when 
they  went.  The  writer  of  this  letier,  like  a  good 
many    so-called    practical    gardeners,    does    not 


have  been  partly  responsible  for  the  absence  of 
"  blister."  My  experience  has  proved  that  some 
varieties  of  Peaches  are  more  susceptible  to  an 
attack  of  blister  than  are  others,  whilst  a  few 
are  entirely  immune  from  the  disease.  The 
neighbouring  tree  to  the  specimen  of  Condor 
referred  to  is  of  the  variety  Dymond,  and  whilst 
the  former  has  always  been  more  or  less  affected 
with  blister,  the  disease  has  never  been  present 
in  the  leaves  of  the  latter,  although  the  branches 
of  the  two  trees  meet  when  tied  out  during  the 
growing  season.  The  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
in  these  gardens  are  protected  from  frost  and 
cold  winds  with  shutteis  that  are  2  feet  wide 
and  are  hinged  on  to  a  skeleton  frame,  one  side 
of  which  is  fastened  to  the  wall,  the  other  side 
being  supported  by  poles  inserted  in  the  border. 
When    the   weather    is    fine    these    shutters    are 


Phormiums  are  planted  in  moist  situations, 
which,  as  Mr.  A.  J.  Bliss  shows  in  his  interest- 
ing note,  nearly  approximates  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  grow  in  New  Zealand.  They 
thrive  amazingly  under  these  circumstances,  and 
unless  the  plants  are  copiously  watered  during 
the  season  of  growth,  it  is  the  only  way  to 
realise  to  the  full  the  beauties  of  the  species.  At 
the  same  time  my  experience  agrees  with  that 
*i  Mr.  Mallett,  and  I  have  found  them  to  be 
far  hardier  when  grown  in  "  dry,  weil-drained 
soil,"  although  even  then  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely hardy.  Mr.  Bliss  suggests  that  plants 
grown  under  drier  conditions  than  those  natural 
to  them  results  "  in  a  lack  of  vigour  which  ren- 
ders it  (them)  less  able  to  withstand  a  low  tem- 
perature." This  is  quite  contrary  to  my  experi- 
ence with  half-hardy   plants   and  trees.      When 


FlG.    rjO. — CHATSWORTH    HOUSE,    AS    SEEN    FROM    THE    RIVER    DERWENT.        (See  p.  204.) 


seem  to  know  what  is  meant  by  scientific  know? 
ledge,  and  if  he  can  tell  us  of  any  garden  at 
home  or  abroad  where  the  general'  cultva'ion 
of  all  kinds  of  plants,  together  with  neatness 
and  order,  is  so  well  maintained  as  at  Kew,  I 
caa  only  say  that  I  have  net  yet  fomd  !t.  H.  J. 
Eliues,  Colesborne. 

Leaf  Curl  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine. 

—A  wall  tree  of  Peach  Condor  in  these  gardens 
is  usually  badly  damaged  by  this  affection,  but 
last  season  scarcely  a  leaf  was  injured.  In 
addition  to  a  usual  winter  dressing  with  a  fungi- 
cide and  insecticide,  I  dressed  the  border  in 
which  the  tree  was  growing  with  a  mixture  of 
superphosphates  of  lime,  potash,  and  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  possibiy  the  sulphate  of  iron  may 


turned  back  to  the  top  of  the  wall  to  admit  all 
the  light.  The  front  of  the  trees  are  covered 
with  double-width  "  cheese-cloth  "  during  the 
presence  of  frost  or  cold  winds,  and  this  pro- 
tection is  afforded  from  the  time  the  buds  com- 
mence to  swell  until  all  fear  of  danger  from 
frost  is  over.     IF.   IF.,  Doddington. 

The  Species  of  Phoamium.— Hitherto  all 
the  species  and  forms  of  the  genus  were  con- 
sidered to  be  perfectly  hardy  throughout  Corn- 
wall, but  since  the  disastrous  frosts  of  the 
beginning  of  January  last  this  opinion  has  under- 
gone modification.  Except  in  the  mildest  parts 
of  the  county  one  hears  the  same  tale  of  woe  : 
"  How  are  your  species  of  Phormium?  Mine  are 
lying  flat  on  the  ground."   As  a  rule,  in  Cornwall 


grown  under  drier  conditions,  the  growth  made 
is  usually  hardier — well  ripened  in  short — and  is 
better  calculated  to  withstand  a  low  tempera- 
ture. For  this  same  reason,  when  permanently 
planting  any  plants  of  a  tender  nature,  I 
put  them  in  a  comparatively  poor  soil, 
planting  them  as  firmly  as  is  consistent 
with  the  well-being  of  the  subject.  The 
fact  that  the  species  of  Phormium  grow' 
naturally  in  water  is  valuable,  and  may  account 
for  the  hardiness  of  these  plants,  as  observed 
by  Mr.  Bliss.  It  is  generally  known  that  the 
Arum  Lily  (Rfchardia  africana)  is  capable  of . 
withstanding  over  20°  of  frost  when  growing  in 
water,  while  a  few  degrees  is  often  fatal  to  plants 
growing  in  soil  in  the  open  garden.  I  hope 
shortly  to  plant  Phormiums  in  water.    Contrary 
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to  Mr.  Mallett's  experience,  I  find  that  severed 
plants  transplant  most  successfully  provided  it 
is  done  just  as  growth  commences.  As  Mr. 
Mallett  notes,  seedlings  of  the  variegated  forms 
do  not  reproduce  themselves.  As  a  rule,  they 
produce  plants  having  leaves  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  parents,  but  without  the  colour- 
ing. Does  not  this  failure  to  come  true  from 
seed  disqualify  them  from  being  classed  as 
varieties?  [It  shows  that  they  are  not  species. — 
Ed.]  A.  C.  Bartlell,  Pencarrow  Gardens,  Corn- 
wall. 

Artificial  Manures.  —  I  read  an  article 
recently  in  The  Country  Gentleman's  Estate  Book 
which  stated  it  was  much  better  to  dig  in  arti- 
ficial manures  than  to  rake  or  harrow  them  in. 
The  writer  even  asserted  that  it  had  been  proved 
by  experience  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
nitrate  of  soda  gave  immensely  better  results  if 
dug  in  7  inches  deep.  Is  this  the  experience  of 
any  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle!    W.  C. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Vines. — Is  there  any  prepara- 
tion that  will  destroy  this  pest  by  means  of 
fumigation  or  vaporising?  I  know  there  are 
many  preparations  that  will  destroy  it  by  actual 
contact.  For  instance,  paraffin,  or  mixtures 
containing  paraffin.  I  had  the  impression  that 
the  XL-All  vaporising  compound  was  effective, 
but  having  given  it  four  trials,  my  opinion  is 
modified.  The  two  last  trials  were  made  in  a 
small,  newly-constructed  Cucumber  house,  and 
plants  affected  with  mealy  bug  were  placed  on 
a  temporary  shelf  near  to  the  glass.  A  sheet  of 
paper  was  put  under  them  to  catch  any  of  the 
bugs  that  might  drop,  but  I  did  not  find  one 
bug  upon  the  paper  afterwards.  We  remove  the 
rough  bark  from  our  vines  each  year  (though 
I  do  not  like  doing  this),  and  I  soak  the  rods 
with  paraffin  and  soapy  water,  but  mealy  bug 
still  makes  its  appearance  each  season.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  pest  is  not  in  the  border  nor 
the  woodwork,  for  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  house  is  svringed  more  than  once  with  a 
mixture  of  paraffin,  and  the  border  is  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  littery  horse  manure  freshly 
obtained  from  the  stables.  I  cultivate  a  few 
pot  vines,  and  in  consequence  of  the  necessary 
reconstruction  of  the  house  last  year,  they  were 
put  to  ripen  in  a  structure  which  contained 
mealy  bug.  Before  starting  these  vines  in  the 
following  season,  they  were  washed  with  a  mix- 
ture of  paraffin  and  soapy  water,  and  on  every 
bright  day  from  the  time  shoots  were  6  inches 
in  length  until  the  fruit  had  set,  a  few  bugs 
were  found,  some  of  them  fully  developed, 
showing  how  rapidly  they  must  grow  and  in- 
crease under  the  bark.  It  is  only  by  frequent 
inspection  and  the  use  of  a  small  brush  and 
paraffin  that  we  can  keep  this  pest  from  gaining 
access  to  the  bunches  of  fruit  on  our  permanent 
vines.  Red  spider  gives  me  little  or  no  trouble, 
and  thrip  we  seldom  or  never  see.  Mealy  bug 
appears  to  be  carried  from  one  place  to  an- 
other in  buckets  and  watering  cans,  and  I  have 
seen  it  on  the  men's  garments  after  they  have 
syringed  houses  containing  overhead  creepers. 
Until  we  get  some  kind  of  fumigation  to  destroy 
this  pest,  it  appears  we  shall  always  be  pestered 
with  it.  W.  P.  R.  [Has  our  correspondent 
tried  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas? — 
Ed.] 

Chalk  Pear  (see  p.  192). — This  is  a  small  Pear 
usually  eaten  by  children  ;  it  ripens  early  in 
summer.  The  tree  grows  to  a  great  size.  It  is 
common  in  Kent.  W.  Roupell,  Harvev  Lodge, 
Poupell  Park. 

SOCIETIES. 


lished  for  mutual  improvement,  and  this  was 
duly  seconded  and  supported  by  several 
speakers,  including  Mr.  Frogbrook,  who  pointed 
out  the  desirability  of  public  bodies  adop'.ing 
some  guide,  such  as  the  membership  of  the 
B.G.A.  afforded,  in  selecting  men  for  working 
ia  public  parks  and  gardens.  He  stated  that  on 
a  register  of  unemployed  men  with  which  he 
had  to  deal,  50  applicants  were  entered  as  gar- 
deners, but  they  had  no  claim  whatever  to  the 
title.  Mr.  C.  Harding  and  Mr.  George  Hem- 
ming spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion.  The  chair- 
man then  put  the  proposition  to  the  meeting  and 
it  was  carried. 

It  was  next  resolved  that  the  name  of  the 
branch  be  the  London  Branch  of  the  B.G.A., 
and  that  the  affairs  be  managed  by  a  committee 
of  12  members,  with  chairman,  vice-chairman, 
and  secretary.  Considerab'e  discussion  fol- 
lowed relative  to  the  election  of  the  committee 
and  officers,  but  ultimately  the  following  were 
appointed: — Messrs.  R.  Lewis  Castle,  Cyril 
Harding,  Thomas  Winter,  Thomas  Lewis,  Cress- 
well,  Hill,  Brien,  Wood,  Barnes,  Parrott,  Gore- 
ham,  and  Gibson,  with  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  as  chair- 
man ;  Mr.  R.  J.  Frogbrook,  of  the  Public  Parks, 
Leyton,  as  vice-chairman,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Jame. 
Hartless  as  secretary.  It  was  c'ecided  that  the 
meetings  should  be  held  at  7.30  p.m.  in  Can's 
Restaurant,  Strand,  on  the  second  Thursday  in 
each  month,  the  first  to  take  place  in  April  next. 
Each  meeting  will  be  open  not  only  to  members 
of  the  B.G.A.,  but  to  all  gardeners  who  may 
wish  to  attend.  The  opening  address  will  be 
given,  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  on  "  The  Present 
Opportunities  of  Improving  Gardeners'  Educa- 
tion." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive 

council  held  on  March  17,  2j  new  members 
were  elected,  bringiig  the  total  up  to  1,188. 


BRITISH    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION- 

March  21. — A  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  W.C.,  on 
the  above  date,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  London  branch,  as  resolved  at  the  meeting 
held  on  March  7.  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H., 
occupied  the  chair.  The  attendance  included 
about  60  persons. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  introductory  remarks, 
stated  that  the  formation  of  the  proposed  branch 
was  very  desirable,  and  that  as  many  meetings 
as  could  be  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience  of  ' 
members  should  be  held,  especially  during  the 
autumn,   winter,    and   spring   months. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  moved  that  a  London  branch 
of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association  be  estab- 


Mr.  Webster,  Shackleton,  Bradford,  was 
voted  a  Bronze  Medal  for  an  interesting  group 
of  Orchids. 

Mr.  J.  Robson,  A'.trincham,  exhibited  Cypri- 
pedium   X   Victor. 

First-Class  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
Cattleya  Schroderae  var.  Boltonii,  shown  by  Wm. 
Bolton,  Esq.  ;  and  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei, 
"  Ward's  variety,"  exhibited  by  Z.  A.  Ward, 
Esq. 

Awards  of  Merit  were  conferred  on  Cattleya 
Schroderae  var.  sp'endidissima,  and  C.  S.  "  Heys 
Houss  variety,"  both  shown  by  J.  McCartney, 
Esq.  ;  Brasso-Cattleya  Thorntonii  variety  mag- 
nificum,  Cypripedium  X  Orion  variety  aureum, 
C.  X  Lady  Wimborne  variety  Crippsii,  C.  X 
exquisitum,  Dendrobium  X  Wiganianum,  Gra- 
trix's  variety,  and  Odontoglossum  Wiganianum, 
West  Point  variety — these  six  were  from  the 
gardens  of  S.  Gratrix,  Esq.  ;  Cypripedium  X 
aureum,  Ward's  variety,  shown  by  Z.  A.  Ward, 
Esq.  ;  C.  X  Leeanum,  Warburton's  variety,  C. 
X  Duchess  variety  Sappho,  and  C.  X  Euryades 
variety  Mikado,  these  three  were  exhibited  by 
A.  Warburton,  Esq.  ;  and  C.  villosum  variety 
colossus,  shown  by  J.  H.  Craven,  Esq.     P.  W. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

March  5. — Committee  present :  Messrs.  E. 
Ashworth  (Chairman),  R.  Ashworth,  Ward,  War- 
burton,  Cowan,  Cypher,  Sander,  Keeling,  Shill, 
Ashton,  Ixemann,  ■  Parker,  Walmsley,  and 
Weathers  (hon.  sec). 

The  committee  have  decided  to  hold  a  special 
exhibition  in  St.  James's  Hall,  Manchester,  on 
April  1  and  2,  and  provision  was  made  for  a 
guarantee  fund  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses. 
A  good  display  of  plants  was  seen  at  the 
meeting. 

Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Silver-Gilt  Medal  for  a  group  of 
choice  plants,  in  which  were  forms  of  Cattleya 
Schroderae,  several  good  examples  of  Dendro- 
biums,  Brassavola  Digbyana,  Epiphronitis 
Veitchii,   &c. 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Haslingden  (gr.  Mr. 
Dalgleish)  was  awarded  a  Silver-Gilt  Medal  in 
the  "  Thompson "  Competition,  and  a  Silver 
Medal  in  the  "  Sander  "  Competition,  for  Cypri- 
pediums.  Both  groups  contained  well-grown 
specimens. 

J.  McCartney,  Esq.,  Bolton  (gr.  Mr.  Holmesi, 
obtained  a  Silver  Medal  in  the  "Low"  Com- 
petition, and  a  similar  award  in  the  "  Thomp- 
son "  Competition. 

S.  Gratrix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.  Mr. 
Shill),  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  choice 
group  of  plants,  five  of  which  received  Awards 
of  Merit  (see  below|. 

Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr. 
Wetherby),  staged  a  good  group  of  Odontoglos- 
sums,  which  included  a  b?autiful  form  of  Odon- 
toglossum Pescatorei  called  "  Ward's  variety." 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  Middlesex, 
staged  some  well-flowered  plants  of  Dendro- 
biums.  The  group  contained  some  of  th-e  best 
forms  of  both  species  and  hybrids,  including  D. 
X   splendidissimum.     (Silver  Medal.) 

A.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rainhill  (gr.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan) received  a  Silver  Medal  in  the  "Sander" 
Competition  for  Cypripediums. 

W.  Bolton,  Esq.,  Warrington,  staged  a 
group  of  Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums.  The 
most  prominent  plant  in  this  collection  was  one 
of  Cattleya  Schroderae— labelled  C.  S.  var.  Bol- 
tonii ;  the  flowers  possess  as  deep  a  colouring  as 
those  of  the  best  type  of  Cattleya  Warneri,  and 
although  the  plant  was  not  in  a  robust  condi- 
tion, the  Committee  awarded  it  a  First-Class 
Certificate. 


DUTCH  BULB  GROWERS'   SOCIETY. 

Since  January  last  fortnightly  meetings  have 
been  held  by  this  society  at  Haarlem.  Up  to 
the  present  date  the  following  awards  have 
been  made  :  — 

First-class  Certificate  for  single  early  Tulip 
Brilliant  Star,  orange-scarlet  with  black  base  ; 
for  Tulipa  Fosteriana,  a  species  with  large 
scarlet  flowers  with  yellow  or  black  base  ;  and 
for  Hippeastrum  procerum,  a  scarce,  mauve- 
coloured  species. 

Awards  of  Merit  for  single  early  Tulip  La 
Reine  des  Reines,  a  lovely  shade  of  pink  ;  and 
for  the  single  early  Tulip  Hermann  Schlegel  or 
Primrose  Queen,  a  sport  from  the  well-known 
variety  La  Reine  ;  the  flowers  are  of  light  sul- 
phur-colour, shaded  white. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr.  George  Paterson,  of  Messrs.  Laird's  Nurseries, 
Edinburgh,  as  Gardener  to  W.  H.  Askew,  Esq.,  Pallins- 
burn,  Cornhill-on-Tweed,  Northumberland. 

Mr.  F.  Loveless,  for  the  past  2$  years  Gardener  to  P.  H. 
Stothert,  Esq.,  Woolley  Grange,  Bradford-on-Avon, 
Wilts,  as  Gardener  to  Col.  Mallock,  J. P.,  Friarmayne, 
Dorchester. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Wise,  for  the  past  8  years  Gardener  at  St. 
Catherine's  House,  Guildford,  as  Gardener  to  Miss  M. 
H.  Dodge,  Loseley  Park,  Guildford. 

Mr.  William  K.  Bailey,  late  Gardener  at  Birlingham 
House,  Pershore,  Worcester,  as  Gardener  to  Samuel 
BAYLiss^Esq.,  The  Wood  House,  Tettenhall,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

Mr.  H.  Martin,  for  the  past  3$  years  Foreman  at  Beech 
House,  Chnstcliurch,  as  Gardener  to  C.  A.  Hogg,  Esq., 
Alltrees,  Coolham,  Sussex.  (Thanks  for  Is.  3d.  as  a 
contribution  to  the  R.G.O.F.  box.) 

Mr.  T.  Harrison,  for  the  past  6  months  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
Langford  Brook,  at  Mere  Ha'l,  Knutsford,  as  Gardener 
to  J.  W.  Proctor,  Esq.,  at  he  same  address.  (Your 
contribution  has  been  placed  in  t  le  R.G.O.F.  box.) 

Mr,  John  Gillies,  Foreman  at  Warter  Priory,  previously 
employed  at  Frogmore  and  Sandringham  Gardens,  as 
Gardener  to  Mrs.  Gerard  Leigh,  Lees  Court,  Faver- 
sham,  Kent. 

Mr.  Fredk.  Streeter,  for  the  past  2  years  and  4  months 
Gardener  to  the  late  Mrs.  B.  F.  Barton,  Birtley,  Bram- 
ley,  Guildford,  as  Gardener  and  Bailiff  to  H,  S.  Barton, 
Esq.,  Hewshott  House,  Liphook,  Hants. 

Mr.  John  Burrows,  for  4  years  Gardener  to  the  Rev.  D.  F. 
Wright,  at  Langar,  and  previously  22  years  in  the 
Herbaceous  Garden  at  Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  as  Gardener 
to  H.  Fitzherbert  Wright,  Esq.,  West  Hallam  Hall, 
near  Derby. 

Mr.  H.  White,  for  the  past  G  years  Gardener  to  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Guv  Scott,  Money  Hill,  Rickmansworth,  Herts, 
as  Gardener  to  R.  Slone  Stanley,  Esq.,  Bay  House, 
Alverstoke,  Hants.  (Your  contribution  of  2s.  has  been 
placed  in  the  R.G.O.F.  box.) 

Mr.  Harry  Wadey,  for  the  past  6  years  Gardener  to  Sir 
Bourchier  Wrey,  Bart.,  Tawstock  Court,  Barnstaple, 
Devon,  as  Gardener  to  E.  Powell,  Esq.,  Lenten  Hall, 
Nottingham. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Lucas,  for  the  past  2  years  Gardener  to  W. 
Grazebrook,  Esq.,  Thenford  House,  Banburv,  as 
Gardener  to  Mrs.  J  Locker  Lampson,  Rowfant,  Craw- 
ley, Sussex. 

Mr.  W.  Tee,  for  the  past  8J  years  Gardener  to  H.  Si  evens, 
Esq.,  Addlestone  Lodge,  Addlestone,  Surrey,  as  Gar- 
dener to  Arthur  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Birtley  House,  Bramley, 
near  Guildford,  Surrey. 

Mr.  David  Mason,  for  the  past  4  years  Foreman  at  Ford 
Manor  Gardens,  Lingfield,  Surrry,  as  Gardener  to 
J.  S.  Beale,  Esq.,  Standen,  E;  st  Grinstead,  Sussex. 
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MARKETS. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  March  25. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  ior  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.] 
Cat  Flowers.  &c, :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
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Cut  Foliage    Ac:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
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Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
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per  dozen 
Lilium     1  o  n  a  i  - 

riorum,  p.  doz. 


5  0- 

2  0-40 

3  0-60 

4  0-60 

2  0-40 


3  0-50 

2  0-30 

3  0-60 

4  0-10  0 
3  0-60 

10-16 

5  0-80 


3  0-40 

3  0-50 

0  4-06 

10-20 

5  0-90 

12  0-18  0 

0-3  0 


2  0-26 


2  0-60 
2  0-26 


0  9-16 


0  9-20 


0  0-90 
10  0-18  0 


18  0-30  0 
18  0-30  0 


12  0-18  0 
21  0-25  0 


i  Wholesale  Prices  (Contd.). 
s.d.  s.d. 
Lilium      lancifo- 

linm,  per  doz.  18  0-24  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen 
Marguerites,  white 

per  dozen 
Mignonette,      per 

dozen  

Pelargoniums, 

Zonal,  per  doz. 
Selaginella,  per  dz. 
Spiraea  japomca,  p. 

dozen  


18  0-30  0 
8  0-10  0 


6  0-10  0 


6  0-90 
4  0-60 


9  0-15  0 


arriving,  and  the  fruits  are  slightly  cheaper.  Barret 
Apples  are  selling  freely,  especially  the  varieties 
Fa  lla  water,  Newtown  Pippin,  and  varieties  of  the 
Russet  type.  Home-grown  Beans  are  cheaper.  The  trade 
for  vegetables  remains  good.  P.  L.,  Covent  Garden, 
Wednesday,  Match  25,   1908. 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


4  0-50 

4  0-60 
10-16 
2  0-30 


;.d. 
9  0 


9  0-12  0 

4  0-50 

4  0-50 

5  0-60 
9  0-24  0 
9  0-15  0 

12  0-18  0 

•24  0-30  0 

12  0  18  0 

4  0-90 

8  0-12  0 

12  0-20  0 
4  0-10  0 


Apples    (English), 
per  bushel : 

—  Wellington    ... 

—  Newton  Won- 
der        

—  Bramley'sSeed- 

ling       

Nova  Scotfan, 
per  barrel : 

—  Fallawaters  ... 

—  Nonpareils    ... 

—  Spvs    

—  Baldwin 

—  Russets 
Canadian,  per 
barrel : 

—  Northern  Spy.. 

—  Baldwin 

—  N.  Greening... 

—  Russets 
Californian, 
per  barrel : 

—  Newtowns  lU. 
States) 

—  Newtowns,  per 
box       

—  "O  regon" 
Newtowns,  per 
box        

Bananas,  bunch : 

—  No.  2  Canary  . 

—  No.  1         „     ... 

—  Extra         „     ... 

—  Giants      ,,     ... 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cranberries,     per 

case      

"  Custard"    Apple 

(Anona),  per  doz. 

Dates  (Tunis),  doz. 

boxes  

Figs    (.Guernsey), 

each     

Grape  Fruit,  case 
Grapes    (English)  : 

—  Alicante, perlb. 

—  Gros  Colmar, 
per  lb 

Vegetables 

Arlichokes(French), 

per  dozen 
Asparagus,       Paris 

Green,    bundle 

—  Sprue,    bundle 

—  English 

—  Spanish,  per 
bundle 

—  Giant,  per 
bund'e  .. 

—  Broad  (French), 
per  pad 

—  Guernsey, p.  lb. 

—  English 

—  Madeira,  per 
basket 

Heel  root  .per  bushel 

Brussel      Sprouts, 

per  ^  sieve     ... 

Cabbages,  per  doz. 

—  Greens,  p.  bag 

—  red,  per  dozen 

—  Savoys,  per 
tally      

Carrots    (English), 

—  washed,  p.  bag 

—  French  (new), 
per  pad 

—  French  (new), 
per  bunch 

Cauliflowers,  p.  dz. 

—  per  tally 
Celeriac    (French), 

per  dozen 
Celery,  washed,  per 

dozen   

Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Chow  Chow    (Sec- 

hium  edule),p. 

dozen  ... 
Cucumbers,  perdz. 
Endive,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,     for- 
eign, per  doz. 

bundles 
Leeks,  12   bundles 
Lettuce     (French), 

per  dozen 


s.d   s  d. 


5  0-90 

5  0-70 


5  0-80 


18  0-19  0 
12  0-13  0 

17  0-19  0 
14  0-15  0 

18  0-20  0 


19  0-21  0 
17  0-20  0 
21  0-23  0 
19  0-20  0 


30  0-33  0 

9  6-10  6 

13  0-16  0 

60    - 
6  6-76 

8  6-10  0 
11  0-15  0 

5  0-56 
0  9-  1  3 

9  0-96 
4  0-90 
4  0-43 

0  G-  2  0 

10  0-14  0 

13-30 
13-30 


Grapes  (Belgian) 
Gros  Colmar, 
per  lb 

—  (Cape),  per 
box  (small)     ... 

—  (large) 

—  (Almeria),  per 
barrel   

Lemons  : 

—  Messina,    case 

—  Murcia,  p.  box 
Lychees,  per  box... 
Mandarins, 

—  (French)  100's 
per  box 

—  (Palermo)  100's 
box       

Mangos  (Jamaica), 
per  dozen 

Nuts,  Cobs  (Eng- 
lish), per  lb.  ... 

—  Almonds,    bag 

—  Brazils,  new, 
per  cwt. 

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag 

—  Cocoa  nuts.  100 
Chestnuts : 

—  Italian,  per  bag 
Oranges  (Valencia), 

per  case 

—  Denia,  p.  case 

—  Jaffas,  per  box 

—  Californian 
Navel,  p.  case 

—  Seville  Bitters, 
per  box 

—  P  alermos, 
Blood  : 

—  per  box  (100's) 

—  per  box  (160's) 
Peaches  (Cape), 

per  box 
Pears  (Cape),  p. box 

—  cases    

Pineapples,  each ... 
Plums  (Cape),  box 
Strawberries  (Eng- 
lish), per  lb.   .. 


s.d.  s.d. 


0  10-  2  0 

16-40 
6  0-12  0 

10  0-20  0 

6  0-10  0 
5  0-66 
0  8-0  10 

3  3-36 

2  9-30 

9  0-15  0 

0  4    — 
45  0    — 

57  0-60  0 

80  0-32  6 
11  0-14  0 

16  0-17  0 

9  0-15  0 
9  0-18  0 
10  6-12  0 

11  0-13  0 

4  0-50 

5  0-56 
7  0-86 

5  0-10  0 
3  0-60 
8  0-12  0 
2  6-46 
8  0-12  0 

2  0-60 


2  0-30 

4  0-43 
0  7-08 
4  0-56 

14-19 

9  0-15  0 

4  0-46 
0  9-10 
0  10-  1  1 

3  0-46 
13-16 

13-16 
0  6-08 
10-13 

2  0    — 

4  0-43 

2  0-26 

3  0-33 

0  6  — 
16  2  0 
7  0-90 

2  0-23 

0  8-0  10 
0  2-0  2S 


3  0    — 
3  0-40 
16-20 


:  Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.d.  s.d. 

Lettuce     (French), 

Cos,  per  dozen 
Mint,  doz.  bunches 
M  ushrooins(house) 

per  lb, 

—  buttons,  per  lb, 

—  "Broilers"p.lb 
Mustardand  Cress 

per  dozen  pun 
Onions    (Spanish) 
per  case        ...    4 

—  Dutch,  per  bag    2 

—  pickling,  per 
bushel 2 

—  Spring,  per  dz. 
bunches         ...    1 

Parsley, 12bunches    2 

—  per  k  bushel...     1 
Peas  (French),  per 

packet 0 

—  (French),  per 
pad       4 

Potatos  (Guernsey), 
perlb 0 

—  Teneriffe,  cwt.  11 

—  Algerian,    cwt.  10 
Radishes     (Guern- 

st-v),  dozen 
Rhubarb  (English) 
dozen   bundles 
(forced) 

—  (Natural),  per 
dozen  bundles 

Salsafy.per  dz.bds. 

Seakaie,  per  dozen 
punnets 

Spinacli,  French, 
per  crate 

Tomatos  (Tene- 
riffe), p.  bdle. 
of  four  boxes... 

Turnips  (English), 
doz.  bunches... 

—  per  bag 

—  French  (new), 
per  bunch 

Watercress,  per 
doz.  bunches  .. 


9  1)  10  (I 
10-16 


0  10-  1  3 


6-6  0 

6-2  0 


7-0  9 
6-0  7 


10-16 


6-5  0 
0-2  6 


Potatos. 


Rents— 

Up-to-Date 

Biitish  Queen 
Scottish  Triumph... 
Lincolns— 
Up-to-Date 

—  (Blackland)  ... 
British  Queen 

—  (Blackland)  ... 

Maincrops 

Sir  Jno.  Llewelyn... 

—  (Blackland)  ... 
Royal  Kidney 

—  (Blackland)  .. 
Evergood     

—  (Blackland)  .  . 
Dunbars  — 
Up-to-Date  (red  soil) 


0  6-09 


10-12 


0-3  6 
6    - 


0-12  0 
6-3  0 


per  ton 
100-110 
90-100 
95-100 

100-115 
90-  95 
90-100 
80-  90 

105-110 
90-100 
80-  85 
90-100 
85-  90 
85-  95 
80-  85 

120-125 


per  ton 
125- 130 


Dunbars— 

Maincrop  (red  soil) 

Scotch— 

Up-to-Date  (grey  soil)    96-105 

Maincrop  (grey  soil)      95-1C5 


s,  d.  s.  d. 

German  — 

per  bag 

Up-to-Date 

4    6-4    9 

Magnum     Bonum 

4    0-4    3 

Imperator 

3    6-4    0 

Belgium- 

Kidneys     

4    0-4    3 

Dutch— 

Up-to-Date 

4    0-4    3 

Magnum    Bonum 

3    9  4    0 

Imperator... 

—    3    6 

6-2  0 
6-3  0 
6-2  0 

6-0  8 

0-4  6 

4-0  5 

6-i  n  o 

0-12  0 


Remarks. — The  volume  of  trade  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  last  week  ;  the  demand  is  good  and  the  stock  in  London 
is  small.  E,  J.  Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St.  Pancras% 
March  25,  1908.       

COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

Business  has  shown  a  slight  improvement  during  the 
past  week,  but  the  cold  weather  has  militated  against 
the  trade  in  hardy  flower  roots.  Pansies  of  the  best 
quality  are  seen  with  their  first  flowers  expanded. 
There  are  few  other  hardy  plants  which  sell  so  readily 
as  these  :  boxes  containing  two  dozen  plants  realise 
from  2S.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  box.  These  figures  are 
wholesale  prices,  as  are  those  given  in  the  preceding 
columns,  and  of  course  retail  prices  are  higher. 
Gardenias,  which  a  few  weeks  ago  were  difficult 
to  procure  at  prices  ranging  from  4s.  to  8s.  per 
dozen,  can  be  purchased  for  is.  6d.  to  25.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Daffodils  grown  under  glass  are  nearly  over,  and 
owing  to  the  cold  weather  those  from  the  open  will 
not  be  in  flower  in  time  to  succeed  them.  Roses  are 
very  prominent  in  the  market :  best  quality  blooms  of 
Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Caroline  Testout, 
Capt.  Hayward,  Madame  A.  Chatenay,  Richmond, 
Liberty,  and  General  Jacqueminot  are  plentiful.  Car- 
nations are  abundant.  Best  quality  blooms  of  the 
"  Malmaison  "  varieties  are  the  most  valuable;  the 
winter  flowering  varieties  can  be  purchased  at  about 
half  the  price  they  realised  a  few  years  ago.  Liliums 
are  of  uncertain  value,  some  of  the  best  blooms  of  L. 
longiflorum  find  buyers  at  4s.  per  bunch,  but  many  of 
lesser  quality  are  sold  at  from  as.  to  3s.  per  bunch.  L. 
auratum  and  L.  lancifolium  are  both  of  good  quality. 
Callas  are  very  cheap.  Daffodils  have  not  advanced  in 
value,    though    supplies   are   shorter. 

Pot  Plants. 
There  is  little  variation  in  this  department.  Mig- 
nonette is  of  better  quality,  and  for  best  plants  of 
the  Machet  variety  10s.  per  dozen  is  asked.  Boronia 
helerophylla  is  obtainable :  B.  megastigma  has  not 
quite  so  large  flowers  as  is  usual,  but  good  prices  are 
maintained  owing  to  a  scarcity.  Erica  Wilmoreana  is 
still  very  good,  also  E.  persoluta  alba.  E.  Cavendishii 
will  soon  be  ready  for  marketing.  Cinerarias  are  re- 
markably good.  Indian  Azaleas  are  becoming 
scarcer.  Marguerites,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Daffodils, 
Arums,  Genistas,  and  Hydrangeas  are  all  plentiful. 
There  is  no  change  to  record  in  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
other  foliage  plants.  A.  H.,  Covent  Garden,  Wednes- 
day,  March  25,   1908. 


9-2  6 
6    — 

9    — 

4-0  6 

Remarks.— The  first  arrival  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  from  Guernsey  for  this  season  has  been  re- 
ceived, but  at  present  the  fruit  is  unsold,  and  untd  the 
supplies  of  English  Gros  Colmars  are  exhausted  they 
will  not  be  likely  to  sell  well.  Cucumbers  are  cheaper 
owing  to  the  increased  quantities  received.  Cape 
fruit  is  not  quite  so  plentiful  and  prices  are  higher. 
Rhubarb  is  dearer.     Large  consignments  of  Lemons  are 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


Tilley  Bros.,  133,  London  Road,  Brighton— Farm  seeds. 
S.     Mortimer,    Rowledge,   Farnham,   Surrey— Carnations, 

Dahlias,  &c. 
Amos    Perry,    Hardy    Plant    Farm,    Enfield,   Middlesex — 

Water  Plants. 
William  J.  Smith,  41-43,  North  Street,  Brighton— Books 

(second-hand). 
Georg  Egger,  Jaffa,   Palestine— Flower  bulbs  and  roots 

from  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor. 
Barr  &  Sons,  11,  12,  13,   King    Street,    Covent    Garden, 

London.W.C. — Hardy  Perennials,  Alpines,  Aquatics,  &c. 


SCHEDULES      RECEIVED. 


Darlington  Horticultural  Society's  spring  flower  show, 
to  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Darlington,  on  Wednesday, 
April  B9,  1908.  Hon.  sec,  Mr.  A.  H.  Harrow,  Priestgate 
House,  Darlington. 

Hemel  Hempstead  Horticultural  Society's  49th  annual 
exhibition  and  floral  fete,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  August 
19,  1908,  in  the  Bury  Grounds,  Hemel  Hempstead.  Hon. 
sec.,  Mr.  Geo.  Burrows,  Shendish  Gardens,  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead. 

National  Dahlia  Society's  exhibition,  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square.  London,  on  Tuesday, 
September  3,  1908. 

Sandiway  and  District  Horticultural  Society's  third 
exhibition,  to  be  held  at  Sandiway,  on  Saturday,  August 
15,  1903. 
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DEBATING   SOCIETIES. 


<E)i)ttuari>. 


BECKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL.-At  the  meet- 
ing of  this  society,  held  on  March  13,  Mr.  A.  Dean,  V.M.H., 
gave  a  lecture  on  "Annuals.'*  The  lecturer  stated  that  for 
obtaining  a  display  of  these  flowers  in  spring  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  pots  in  autumn,  and  the  plants  be  wintered  in 
frames.  If  seeds  of  about  a  dozen  varieties  of  annuals  be 
mixed  together,  sown  on  a  bed  broadcast,  and  the  plants  be 
afterwards  well  thinned,  an  effective  display  of  flowers  will 
result.  The  lecturer  gave  a  list  of  the  be^t  varieties  for 
planting,  including  climbing  varieties.     T.  C<t>  > . 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'.— The  22nd  annual  general 
meeting  of  this  society  took  place  at  the  Philharmonic 
Restaurant  on  March  17th,  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  presiding. 
The  lion,  treasurer  presented  the  balance  sheet  for  the  past 
year,  and  this  was  considered  satisfactory.  The  hon.  sec- 
retary's report  stated  that  successful  meetings  had  been 
held  during  the  session  1907-8,  and  the  society  was  making 
good  progress.  J.  J.  Neale,  Esq.,  J. P.,  was  asked  to  again 
othciate  as  president.  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  was  re-elected 
chairman.  Messrs.  T.  Malpass  and  R.  T.  Went  were  re- 
elected hon.  treasurer  and  secretary  respectively.  The 
members  of  the  committee  were  all  re-elected,  and  three 
additional  members  appointed.     R.  T.  IV. 

CROYDON  &  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL.  - 

A  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  March  17, 
tinder  the  presidency  of  Mr.  F.  Oxtoby.  The  lecture  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  W.  Lintott,  Marden  Park  Gardens,  his 
subject  being  "  The  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine."  Mr. 
Lintott  stated  that  the  vine  borders  at  Marden  Park  Gardens 
are  formed  of  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  they  are  enriched 
frequently  by  top-dressings  of  decomposed  organic  matter, 
wood  ashes,  and  mortar  rubble,  and  this  is  well  forked  into 
the  border  before  starting  the  vines  into  growth. 

LOUGHBOROUGH  GARDENERS*.  -  "  Holiday 
Notes"  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  delivered,  on  March  17, 
by  Mr.  D.  Roberts,  Prestwold  Gardens,  who  gave  an  inter- 
esting description  of  his  rambles  through  the  principal 
London  parks,  Kew  Gardens,  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and 
some  wholesale  seed  warehouses.  The  essayist  gave  a 
select  list  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants  used  for  bedding 
in  the  parks  he  visited. 

READING    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS*. -A 

meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  the  Abbey  Hall 
on  Monday,  March  2.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was 
"Violets,"  the  lecturer  being  Mr.  F.  C.  Loader,  Holme 
Grange  Gardens,  Wokingham.  Full  cultural  details  were 
given  under  the  following  headings:  Position  of  frames, 
time  to  comine  ce  operations,  situation,  preparation  of  soil, 
propagation,  planting,  early  summer  treatment,  preparing 
winter  quarters,  lifting  and  planting,  ventilation,  watering, 
&c.  At  the  meeting  held  on  the  16;h  inst.  the  subject 
was  "Some  Insectarian  Reflections,"  and  was  introduced 
by  Professor  Cole,  of  the  Reading  University  College.  At 
the  outset  the  lecturer  stated  that  he  should  treat  the  subject 
from  a  scientific  rather  than  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 
The  various  parts  of  an  insect  were  dealt  with,  special  refer- 
ence being  given  to  the  organs  of  sight,  smell,  and  flight. 
A  description  of  the  life  history  of  the  green  fly  brought  a 
very  interesting  discourse  to  a  close. 

REDHILL  AND  REIGATE   GARDENERS'. -The 

members  of  this  association  held  their  usual  fortnightly 
meeting  on  March  17,  Mr.  Seaman  presiding.  Mr.  D. 
Watson,  a  representative  of  the  Guildford  Gardeners' 
Association,  gave  a  paper  on  "  Wild  Gardening."     G.  P.  S. 

WARGRAVE  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. - 

The  last  two  meetings  of  this  association  have  been  well 
attended.  At  the  one  held  on  March  4,  Mr.  T.  Tunbridge, 
of  the  Gardens,  The  Three  Elms,  Remenham,  read  a  paper 
on  "  Winter  and  Spring  Bedding."  He  spoke  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  beds  in  the  autumn,  and  gave  a  list  of  suit- 
able p!ants,  and  stated  how  to  combine  them  for  best  effect. 
Rockeries  and  wild  gardens  were  also  referred  to  by  the 
lecturer.  The  meeting  on  March  18  was  adJressed  by  Mr. 
W.  Pope,  of  The  Willows  Gardens,  Wargrave,  his  subject 
being  "  Caladiums."  The  paper  was  short  but  practical. 
He  described  the  attention  necessary  to  ensure  success,  and 
dwelt  on  the  kind  of  soil  best  suited  to  the  strong  and  weak 
growing  kinds  respectively,  shifting,  watering,  dividing  the 
tubers,  syringing,  and  general  care  during  the  growing  sea- 
son, as  well  as  during  the  period  when  the  plants  are 
dormant. 


THE     WEATHER. 


THE    WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  Match  25. 

A  sudden  change  to  warmer  weather. — After  10  days  of  cold 
weather  a  change  took  place  on  the  23rd  to  warmer  condi- 
tions. During  the  cold  period  in  question  there  did  not 
occur  a  single  unseasonably  warm  day  or  night,  and  on  the 
five  coldest  nights  the  exposed  thermometer  indicated  from 
13°  to  16"  of  frost.  On  the  coldest  day  during  the  past  week 
the  temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen  never  rose 
higher  than  42",  whereas  on  the  warmest  day  the  highest 
reading  was  57°— which  is  higher  than  any  reading  pre- 
viously recorded  here  this  year.  At  the  present  time  the 
ground  is  at  about  an  average  temperature  at  1  foot  deep, 
but  1°  colder  than  is  seasonable  at  2  feet  deep.  In  the  last 
three  days  the  temperature  at  1  foot  deep  has  risen  as  much 
as  5°.  Rain  fell  on  three  days,  but  to  the  total  depth 
of  less  than  h  inch.  At  the  time  of  writing  light  rain 
has  been  falling  without  intermission  for  the  last  21 
hours.  No  measurable  rain  has  come  through  the  per 
eolation  gauge  on  which  short  grass  is  growing,  and 
only  small  quantities  through  the  bare  soil  gauge.  The 
sun  shone  on  an  average  for  3J  hours  a  day,  which  is  half  an 
hour  a  day  short  of  the  average  for  the  time  of  year.  The 
atmosphere  was  mostly  calm,  but  on  one  day  the  mean 
velocity  for  the  windiest  hour  amounted  to  19  miles— direc- 
tion S.S.E.  The  average  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at 
8  p.m.  was  5  per  cent,  in  excess  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for 
that  hour.  An  Early  Rivers  Peach  tree  growing  on  a  south 
wall  in  my  garden  came  first  into  blossom  on  the  24th,  or  two 
days  later  than  its  average  date  for  the  previous  22  years, 
and  3  days  later  than  last  year.  E.  M.,  berkhamsted.  Match 
25,  1908. 


Otto  Ballif.  — The  death  is  announced  of 
M.  Otto  Ballif  at  the  age  of  50  years.  M.  Ballif 
was  an  authority  on  Orchids  and  a  journalist  of 
repute,  having  been  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Monileur  &  Horticulture.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  M.  Ballif  was  of  Swiss 
nationality,  and  resided  for  a  short  period  in 
England. 


to 
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Carnation  :  Fungi.  The  plant  is  affected  with 
the  fungus  Helminthosporium  echinulatum. 
Pick  off  and  burn  every  diseased  leaf  and  con- 
tinue to  do  this  as  long  as  the  disease  shows 
itself.  Spray  the  plants  occasionally  with 
potassium  sulphide,  made  by  dissolving  1  oz. 
of  potassium  sulphide  in  a  quart  of  hot  water, 
afterwards  making  it  up  to  2h  gallons  with 
cold  water. 

Case  or  box  of  Oranges  and  Lemons  :  Fruit. 
Oranges  are  packed  in  boxes  containing  4^0 
or  714  fruits  :  the  Mandarin  Orange  is  sent  to 
the  market  in  small  boxes  each  containing  23 
fruits :  Lemons  from  Messina  are  sent  in 
boxes  of  either  300  or  360  fruits;  a  box  of 
Murcia  Lemons  contains  200  fruits.  A  box  or 
case  of  Pomelo  or  Grape  Fruit — Citrus  de- 
cumana — may  contain  54,  64,  80,  or  96  fruits, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  box. 

Chrysanthemum  leaf  miner  :  V.  B.  The  eggs, 
from  which  the  grubs  are  hatched,  were  de- 
posited in  the  interior  of  the  leaf  by  the  perfect 
insect.  As  the  miners  are  below  the  epidermis, 
or  skin  of  the  leaf,  you  cannot  kill  them  by 
applications  of  poisonous  compounds  on  the 
surface,  and  nothing  will  destroy  them  except 
picking  off  the  affected  foliage  and  burning  it, 
or  piercing  the  grubs  with  a  large  needle. 
The  parent  insect  may  be  prevented  from 
alighting  on  the  foliage  and  depositing  her 
eggs  there  by  syringing  the  plants  with  some 
distasteful  substance,  such  as  quassia  extract, 
or  by  dusting  the  leaves  with  Hellebore  powder. 
Once  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  leaf  the  mischief 
is  commenced.  As  the  female  insect  is  not 
present  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  small 
dots  on  the  other  leaves  you  send  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  leaf  miner.  The  insect  that 
lays  the  eggs  is  developed  from  the  grub  which 
is  burrowing  in  the  leaves. 

Correction:  In  the  report  of  the  R.H.S.  meet- 
ing in  our  last  issue,  Cypripedium  Bridgei 
grandiflorum  and  other  Cypripediums  referred 
to  on  p.  190  as  shown  by  F.  Menteith  Ogilvie, 
Esq.,  were  exhibited  by  G.  F.  Moor-;,  Esq., 
Chardwar,    Bourton-on-the-Water,    Glos. 

Cucumbers  Failing  :  E.  F.  T.  We  find  no  dis- 
ease present  on  the  plants  you  send.  The  in- 
jury appears  to  have  been  caused  by  some  ex- 
ternal condition,  such  as  burning  by  sunshine 
or  by  excessive  heat  from  the  hot-water- 
pipes. 

Fairy  rings  in  grass  :  Fairy  Rings.  Remove 
the  affected  turf  and  burn  it.  Next  take  out 
the  old  soil  to  a  depth  of  1J  feet  and  bury  it 
deeply  in  some  distant  nart  of  the  garden.  Re- 
place with  fresh  soil  and  sow  the  ground  with 
grass  seeds  or  lay  turves.  Treat  the  grass  and 
soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  infected  area 
with  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash, 
made  rather  stronger  than  rose-red. 

Fruit  Salesman  :  Dorset.  You  have  not  en- 
closed your  name  and  address,  according  to 
the  conditions  on  p.  200.  Apply  to  Mr.  H. 
Rides,  Central  Avenue,  Covent  Garden 
Market,   London,  W.C 

Gardening  in  India  :  S.  P.  Firminger's  Manual 
of  Gardening  for  Bengal  and  Upper  Zndia,  or 
Marshall  Woodrow's  Gardening  in  India,  may 
be  found  suitable  for  your  purpose.  The  for- 
mer may  be  had  from  our  publishing  depart- 
ment, price  15s.  9d.,  and  the  latter  for  7s.  6d. 
post   free. 

Hippeastrum  Flower.  H.  S.  The  portion  of 
the  inflorescence  you  send  is  injured  by  the 
Eucharis-bulb  mite,  of  which  plenty  were 
found  on  examination.     In  all  probability  the 


bulb  of  that  particular  plant  will  be  found  to 
be  badly  infested  with  this  pest,  and  if  this  is 
so,  your  best  plan  is  to  destroy  the  bulb  by 
burning,  and  any  others  similarly  affected. 

Hydrangea  Flowers  :  A.  P.  The  plants  can 
be  made  to  produce  blue  flowers  by  watering 
the  roots  with  a  solution  of  alum  water.  There 
are  many  other  contributory  causes  for  the 
development  of  blue  colour,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  correspondence  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished in  Gardeners''  Chronicle,  February  2,  9, 
16,  23,  and  March  2,  1907. 

Mushroom  Spawn  :  H.  D.  C.  P.  This  is  the 
name  given  to  the  mycelium  or  fungal  threads 
of  the  Mushroom  plant,  and  is  usually  sold 
in  this  country,  ramifying  in  a  mixture  of 
manure  and  clay.  These  white  cotton-like 
growths  are  equivalent  to  the  plant  proper, 
the  Mushroom  being  really  the  frictifying 
organ  only.  In  order  to  prepare  Mushroom 
spawn,  a  mixture  of  manure  and  clay  is 
moulded  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  (the  bricks, 
as  they  are  termed),  and  whilst  the  soil  is 
moist,  a  portion  of  an  older  brick  containing 
some  of  the  living  mycelium  is  inserted  in 
two  or  three  places,  and  the  new  brick  is 
placed  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere.  The 
fungus  grows  and  permeates  the  brick,  aLer 
which  further  growth  is  arrested  by  drying 
all  the  moisture  from  the  cake  of  soil.  The 
fungal  threads  will  remain  in  a  dormant  con- 
dition in  this  hard,  dry  soil,  to  start  into 
growth  again  when  they  are  inserted  in  a 
suitable  warm  and  moist  medium.  A  bed  of 
manure  surfaced  with  a  layer  of  soil  is  pre- 
pared in  a  dark,  warm  shed,  and  portions  of 
the  brick  containing  the  living  plant  are  in- 
serted at  intervals.  This  is  termed  spawning. 
In  time  the  mycelium  ramifies  through  the 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  or  manure,  and 
at  length  produces  its  reproductive  organs 
which,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  known  as 
Mushrooms. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  W .  S.,  Cardiff.  The  fruits 
are  over-ripe.  Send  specimens  earlier  next 
season. 

Names  of  Plants  :  /.  H.  Cattleya  labiata. 
— F.  S.  Eupatorium  trapezoideum  (syn.  E. 
adenophorum). — R.  J.  F.  1,  Cypripedium 
callosum ;  2,  Cypripedium  Leeanum ;  3, 
and  4,  Dendrobium  Pierardii. — /.  H.  Den- 
drobium  Wardianum. — A.  F.  1,  is  a  poor 
variety  of  Cypripedium  Leeanum,  or  a  sec- 
ondary cross  of  that  hybrid  ;  2,  this  specimen 
is  scarcely  worth  naming  ;  3,  is  a  v;ry  distinct 
variety  of  Cypripedium  nitens. — /.  AT.  Vel- 
themia  viridifolia. — W .  G.  S.  Odontoglos- 
sum  loochristiense. — W.  P.  1,  Pelargonium 
que.cifolium ;  2,  P.  ardens ;  3,  P.  betula?- 
f  olium  ;  4,  P.  crispum  minor;  5,  P.  Radula 
major  ;  6,  not  recognised.  You  should  have 
sent  a  shoot,  rather  than  a  single  leaf  only 
of  each  variety. 

Tomato  Plants  :  C.  S. — The  plants  are  attacked 
by  the  "  damping  off "  fungus — Pythium  de 
Baryanum.  Afford  more  ventilation  and  less 
moisture  to  the  plants,  and  spread  them  well 
apart  on  the  stage.  If  they  are  attacked  when 
in  the  seed-pan  dust  the  affected  area  with  sul- 
phur and  lime. 

Value  of  Imports  of  Plants,  Bulbs,  &c.  : 
.  M.  C.  You  will  find  particulars  in  the  Annual 
Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Vol.  1,  1906,  published  at  6s.  8d.  This  work 
deals  with  the  subject  up  to  the  year  1906, 
and  gives  comparisons  with  the  imports  of 
previous  years.  A  smaller  publication  deal- 
ing with  1907  only  is  Accounts  Relating  to 
Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
igoj,  published  at  Is.  2d.  Another  work 
which  also  contains  information  on  the 
subject  is  Agricultural  Statistics,  Vol.  xli., 
part  iii.,  price  8id.  For  these  works  apply  to 
Messrs.  Wyman  and  Co.,  Breams  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Communications  Received. — W.  G. — W.  A.  C— Nemo  — 
J.  H.  H.-C.  G.— H.  D.  W.  W— A.  J.  B.— T.  L.—  C.  D.— 
Constant  Reader— A.  D. — J.  S. — C.  lones  (photographs 
with  thanks)— C.  Foster — E.  H.  J.— Yorkshire  Gardener— 
F.  M.,  Trevissoine  (we  are  writing  you)  — H.  S. — W.  D. — 
F.  C.  M.-A.  J.  B.— H.  R.  R—  T.  C.-H.  M.-G.  W  — 
F.  W.— F.  J.— de  B.  C— J.  O'B.-W.  Dallimore  (many 
thanks)— W.  E.  G.— F.  M.— P.  A.— A.  J.  K.-H.  R..  G.— 
A.  P.—W.  M.— W.  G.— A.  B.  E.— M.  G  —  H.  R.  W.— 
L.  S.-Road.-J.  F.— S.  &•  Co.-F.  C.  P.— S.  G.-C.  B.— 
E.  P.  &  Co.-J.  D.  G.— W.  J.  B.^-J.  K.-W.  B.  H.— 
R.  J.  B.  &  Son— S.  A.— H.  A.  W.— W.  H.  N.— H.  R.— 
C.  P.  &  Co.— H.  B.-F.  E.  S.  -J.  K.  M.-E.  P.  &  Co. 
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A    NEW   CHERRY    DISEASE. 

DURING  the  early  summer  of  1907  a 
fungus  disease,  affecting  cultivated 
sweet  Cherries,  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  hitherto  recorded  from  this 
country,  was  sent  in  to  the  College  by  several 
fruit-growers  in  Kent. 

The  first  specimens  were  sent  to  me  in 
June  last  from  Ash,  near  Sandwich.  The 
grower  remarked  that  he  had  nuticed  it  only 
on  one  tree  during  the  season  of  1906,  but 
that  by  the  next  year  it  had  spread  "  all  over 
the  orchard  "  ;  he  concluded  by  remarking, 
"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  lose  the  trees  altogether 
unless  I  can  find  a  remedy." 

The  disease  was  again  sent  in  during  June 
by  Mr.  L.  Levy,  of  Borden  Hall,  by  Sitting- 
bourne.  Mr.  Levy  wrote  that  his  fruit-fore- 
man spoke  of  the  disease  as  "  red  rust,"  and 
that  he  had  observed  it  appear  regularly  on 
certain  trees  year  after  year,  also  that  it  had 
spread  considerably  during  the  last  season  or 
two,  with  the  result  that  a  large  number  of 
fresh  trees  were  now  affected. 

I  then  received  the  disease  from  Mr.  A.  O. 
Walker,  F.L.S.,  of  Ulcombe  Place,  near 
Maidstone.     A  note  accompanied   it   stating 


that  only  one  branch  of  the  tree  was  affected, 
but  that  that  "  looked  very  bad." 

The  disease  was  also  brought  to  me  from 
the  Horticultural  College,  at  Swanley,  where 
it  had  appeared  on  a  number  of  young  trees 
recently  planted.  In  this  case  the  disease 
was  having  a  decidedly  injurious  effect  upon 
the  growth  of  the  young  trees,  and  if  it  had 


Fig.  91.— twig  of  cherry  with  leaves  (x) 
affected  by  exoascus  minor. 

not  been  attended  to  the  disease  would  un- 
doubtedly have  spoilt  their  growth. 

I  have  also  seen  the  disease  in  a  number 
of  Cherry  orchards  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pluckley  and  Charing. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  affected 
branches  can  be  seen  in  fig.  91.  The  disease 
causes  the  leaves  of  the  Cherry  to  curl,  as 
shown  at  X,  and  at  this  stage  they  become 
pinkish-red  in  colour.  Soon  a  delicate 
whitish  bloom  is  visible  spreading  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  under-surface  of  the  leaf ; 
then  the  affected  leaves  turn  brown,  and  very 


Fig.  92.  — the  fructification  of  the  fungus, 

exoascus    minor,   bursting    the    cuticle   of 

the  epidermis  of  the  affected  leaf. 

A,  a  spore-sac  or  ascus  ;  B,  an  ascospore. 

soon  blacken  and  decay  and  rot  off.  Fre- 
quently only  a  single  leaf  on  a  branch  will 
show  the  disease,  in  other  cases  two  or  three 
leaves  scattered  here  and  there  will  be 
affected,  while,  in  rare  cases,  most  of  the 
leaves  on  a  branch  will  be  attacked. 


If  a  section  is  cut  of  a  diseased  leaf  at  the 
time  when  the  whitish  superficial  "  bloom  " 
is  visible,  and  placed  under  the  microscope, 
we  shall  find,  projecting  from  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  leaf,  myriads  of  very  minute  sacs 
(asci),  each  containing  four,  six,  or  eight 
spores  (ascospores).  (See  fig.  92.)  These  little 
sacs  are  packed  closely  side  by  side,  and 
extend  continuously  over  the  surface  of  the 
diseased  part  of  the  leaf,  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  covered  with  a  delicate 
"  bloom."  When  ripe,  the  ascospores  escape 
from  the  sacs  into  the  air,  and  are  borne  by 
the  wind  or  insects  to  the  leaves  of  other 
healthy  branches,  or  to  those  of  neighbour- 
ing trees,  and  are  able  at  once  to  infect 
them,  and  so  spread  the  disease. 

The  name  of  the  fungus  causing  this 
disease  is  Exoascus  minor  Sadebeck.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  E.  deformans  Fckl.,  which 
'mums  the  "Leaf  Curl"  or  "Blister"  of 
the  Peach,  and  also  to  E.  Cerasi,  the  cause 
of  the  "  Witches'  Brooms  "  of  the  Cherrv, 
a  disease  which  will  be  described  below. 

As  Sadebeck  noted,*  when  first  describing: 
h.  minor,  the  rapid  decay  and  rotting  away 
of  the  affected  ieaves  are  due  to  a  large 
extent  to  the  fact  that  various  saprophytic 
"  moulds  "  and  other  organisms  are  able  to 
obtain  free  entrance  into  the  inner  tissues  of 
the  leaf  after  the  cuticle  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  serried  ranks  of  asci  breaking 
through  it. 

The  spawn  (mycelium)  of  the  present 
fungus  hibernates,  that  is,  passes  the  winter, 
in  the  buds  of  the  Cherry,  and  then  in  the 
spring  grows  forth  into  the  young  leaves, 
causing  them  to  curl  and  become  more  or 
less  wrinkled.  Sadebeck  notes  that  these 
leaves  have  an  odour  of  cumarin,  the  scent 
of  new-mown  hay.  The  fungus  then 
forms  its  fructification,  consisting  of  asci  and 
ascospores,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf, 
as  described  above,  while  the  spawn  grows 
along  in  the  wood  and  into  the  new  buds  as 
they  are  formed,  there  to  wait  until,  in  the 
following  season,  the  buds  open  out  into  the 
new  leaves,  which  will  then  in  their  turn  be 
attacked. 

In  large  old  Cherry  trees  it  is  seldom  that 
more  than  a  few  branches  are  attacked,  and 
the  damage  done  is  not  often  serious.  But 
in  the  case  of  young  trees,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary that  all  the  wood  formed  should  be 
healthy  in  order  to  produce  a  well-shaped 
tree,  the  present  disease  may  become  a  seri- 
ous pest.  A  badly-attacked  young  tree,  if 
not  attended  to,  will  be  permanently  ruined, 
through  the  annual  appearance  of  shoits 
bearing  a  number  of  diseased  leaves  which 
soon  drop  off  and  so  cause  the  growth  of  the 
shoot  to  be  arrested. 

The  disease  can  be  cured  by  pruning.  As 
the  spawn  of  the  fungus  is  perennial,  livi  ig 
on  from  year  to  year  in  the  buds  and  young 
wood,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cut  off 
each  affected  branch  well  below  the  last 
diseased  leaf.  The  spawn  does  not  extend 
backwards,  or  downwards,  into  the  lower 
main  branches  or  the  stem,  consequently  the 
pruning  will  completely  remove  the  di-  . 
It  is  well,  however,  to  spray  during  the  first 
season  with  Bordeaux  mixture  (using  4  H.s. 
copper  sulphate,  4  lbs.  quicklime,  50  gallons 

*  Kritischi    Untersuch.    ueber   die   (lurch    Taphrina-Arlen 

hervorgebrachten  Baumkrankh.  (Jahrb.  Hamburgisch.     Wis- 
^enschaftl.  Anslalt.  viii.,  24  [1890].) 
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water)  at  the  time  when  the  leaves  are  just 
expanded.  Severe  pruning  on  these  lines, 
and  spraying  as  directed,  will  restore  to  com. 
plete  health  in  a  single  season  Cherry  trees 
which  have  been  long  suffering  from  the 
present  disease. 

As  mentioned  above,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  present  disease  has  been  recorded 
hitherto  as  occurring  in  this  country.  Pos- 
sibly it  has  been  confused  with  the 
"  Witches'  Broom  "  disease  caused  by  E. 
Cerasi,  since  in  both  cases  the  leaves  on  the 
affected  shoots  turn  a  pinkish— or  carmine — 
red  colour.  E.  minor  is  distinguished  from 
E.  Cerasi  by  the  fact  that  it  attacks  only  the 
leaves,  never  irritating  the  shoots  so  as  to 
cause  the  formation  of  a  "  Witches'  Broom." 
In  this  respect  E.  minor  is  similar  to  E.  de- 
formans, which  causes  Peach  "  Leaf  curl." 
Further,  the  asci  of  E.  minor  are  smaller, 
being  30-35U.  long,  and  6-Su.  wide ;  they 
contain  larger,  oval  ascospores,  6-7U.  by 
5u.  E.  Cerasi  causes  the  production  of 
large  "  Witches'  Brooms,"  and  forms 
longer  and  narrower  asci,  35-50U.  long, 
and  only  5-7U.  wide ;  the  ascospores  are 
smaller,  and  roundish,  measuring  3-5U. 

E.  minor  was  first  described  by  Sade- 
beck  in  1890  as  attacking  "  single  shoots 
or  shoot  systems  of  Prunus  Chamaecera- 
sus  Jacq.,"  near  Hamburg,  Germany.  It 
does  not  hitherto  seem  to  have  been  re- 
corded from  elsewhere.  Tubeuf*  states 
that  it  has  been  found  on  P.  Cerasus. 

We  will  turn  now  to  the  disease  pro- 
duced by  E.  Cerasi.  This  is  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Witches'  Broom  "  of  the 
Cherry,  and  occurs  not  uncommonly  in 
Cherry  orchards  in  England.  In  some 
parts  of  Kent  I  have  heard  it  called  "  Bull 
wood,"  or  "  Bull  branch."  In  France  it 
is  called  "  Balai  du  Sorciere,"  and  in  Ger- 
many "  Hexenbesen." 

The    Cherry    tiee    when    attacked    ex- 
hibits a  curious  malformation  among  the 
branches,   so  that  at  a  distance   it   looks 
somewhat  as  though  a  bunch  of  Mistletoe 
were  growing   there.     At    the    place    at- 
tacked a  number  of  long  branches,  close 
together,  develop,  growing  out  in  a  tufted 
manner  from  a  single  point,   as  it  were, 
and  thus  forming  a  "  broom  "-like  growth 
among  the  branches    in    the    middle,    or 
towards   the  outside,    of    the    tree.     The 
branches  of  the  "  broom  "  are  frequently 
four  to  five  times  as  thick  as  the  surrounding 
healthy    ones.     This    abnormal    thickness    is 
due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  the  fungus- 
spawn  living  in  the  wood.     The  whole  of  the 
abnormal  growth,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  a  "  Witches'  Broom,"  is  due  to  the  attacks 
of  the  fungus  E.   Cerasi.     The  shoots  com- 
posing    the     "  broom  "     remain     completely 
barren,    never   producing   any    flowers.     The 
disease  is  most  apparent  in  the  spring,  at  the 
time  of   the  blossoming  of   the   Cherry,   be- 
cause then  the  diseased  branches  forming  the 
"  broom  "  break  out  precociously  into  leaf,  as 
is   shown   in   fig.    93,    while    the   rest   of   the 
branches    are    covered    with    blossom.     The 
"  brooms  "    in   a    tree   become    consequently 
very  conspicuous,   appearing   as   little  green 
bushes,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  white 
blossom-covered  branches. 

As  the  leaves  on  the  diseased  branches  un- 
fold, they  turn  to  a  carmine-red  colour.    If  at 

•  Tubeuf,  Diseases  of  Plants,  p.  164  (English  translation). 


this  stage  a  branch  is  cut  off,  it  exhales  after 
a  little  time  a  sweet  smell  like  that  of  wood- 
ruff, due  To  the  presence  of  cumarin.  Normal 
healthy  shoots  do  not  behave  thus.  Soon  a 
whitish  "  bloom  "  begins  to  spread  over  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  on  the  diseased 
branches.  This  "  bloom  "  is  in  reality  com- 
posed of  a  serried  mass  of  naked  asci  break- 
ing through  the  cuticle  and  projecting  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  exactly  as  in 
the  case  of  the  fructification  of  E.  minor  de- 
scribed above.  By  the  time  the  "  bloom  " 
appears,  the  leaves  on  the  surrounding 
healthy  shoots  are  just  expanding,  and  are 
thus  exposed  to  infection  by  the  ascospores  as 
these  escape  from  the  asci  on  the  leaves  on 
the  diseased  shoots.  We  see,  then,  the  rea- 
son for  the  precocious  unfolding  of  the  buds 
on  the  shoots  of  the  "  broom,"  and  the  im- 
portant part  it  plays  in  the  life-history  of  the 
fundus. 


tree;  consequently  if  all  the  "brooms  "  are 
completely  cut  out  of  a  Cherry,  that  tree 
stands  completely  healthy  again.  If,  how- 
ever, there  are  trees  with  "Witches'  Brooms" 
in  the  neighbourhood,  then  it  is  necessary  to 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  (as  described 
above)  at  the  time  when  the  leaves  are  just 
unfolding,  as  otherwise  they  will  be  liable  to 
be  infected  by  the  air-  or  insect-borne 
ascospores. 

This  disease,  like  the  Cherry  Leaf  Scorch, 
is  one  for  which  the  co-operation  of  fruit- 
growers is  required  before  it  can  be  entirely 
exterminated  throughout  a  district.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  a  number  of  good  Cherry 
orchards  situated  close  together,  all  suffering 
from  this  disease,  the  various  owners  not 
having  thought  it  worth  while  to  cut  out  the 
"brooms,"  which  have  in  consequence  in- 
creased from  year  to  year.  Indeed,  many 
growers  seem  to  look  upon  the  malformed 
growth  of  the  branches  forming  the 
"broom,"  as  something  inevitably  con- 
nected with  the  age,  or  nature,  of  the  tree, 
attributing  it  often  to  the  action  of  "  phy- 
siological "  causes  due  to  some  fault  of 
soil  or  cultivation.  Whereas  it  is  entirely 
a  fungus  disease,  and  one  which  can  easily 
be  cured.  The  "  brooms  "  are  best  cut 
out  in  the  winter,  at  any  time  between 
October  and  February.  They  should  al- 
ways be  removed  and  burnt  before  the 
fructification  of  the  fungus  appears.  E.  S, 
Salmon,  F.L.S.,  Mycologist  to  the  South- 
Eastern  Agricultural  College,   Wye,  Kent. 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 


Fig.  93.— a  branch  of  cherry  badly  affected  with 

exoascus  cerasi,  which  has  caused  the  branch  to 

assume  the  character  of  a  "witches'  broom." 

The  ascospores  on  reaching  a  healthy  leaf 
infect  it  at  once,  and  the  resulting  spawn 
grows  down  the  leaf-stalk,  and  penetrates 
into  the  wood.  The  spawn  continues  to  grow 
forward  into  the  young  wood,  which,  as  a 
result  of  being  attacked,  becomes  abnormally 
thickened  and  lengthened,  and  further  de- 
velops no  fruit-buds— in  other  words,  be- 
comes the  starting-place  of  a  new  "broom." 

There  are  usually  several  "  brooms " 
formed  in  a  diseased  tree,  and  the  disease 
invariably  appears  on  these  year  after  year, 
even  if  the  "  brooms  "  do  not  increase  in 
number.  The  damage  done  is  appreciable; 
in  the  first  place  the  mass  of  branches  form- 
ing the  "  broom  "  is  so  much  absolutely  bar- 
ren wood  ;  in  the  second  place,  the  "brooms" 
in  their  vigorous  growth  use  up  a  good  deal 
of  food-material  which  should  go  to  the 
making  or  ripening  of  healthy  wood. 

Now,  the  spawn  of  this  fungus  does  not 
extend     backwards     (downwards)     into     the 


ORCHIDS  AT  BURFORD,  DORKING. 
The  collection  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  contains  such 
an  enormous  quantity  of  pretty  species  as 
well  as  a  fine  representative  collection  of 
showy  varieties  and  hybrids,  that  it  provides 
an  interesting  display  of  flowers  all  the  year 
round. 

At  the  present  time  the  greatest  show   is 
made  by  the  Dendrobiums,  the  large  house 
in   which  they   are  staged    when    in    bloom 
having   a   charming   bank   of   them   literally 
covered  with  bloom,  representing  no   fewer 
than  58  kinds,   made  up  of  species  and  hy- 
brids,   many    of    them     in     several     distinct 
varieties.     Among  the  hybrids  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  some   of  the   earlier  intro- 
ductions, when  well  grown,  are  as  beautiful 
as  thos;  more  recenly  raised.    G:od  examples  of 
this   are    D.    euosmum   virginale,    D.    euosmum 
leucopterum,  and  the  very  handsome  D.  micans. 
Several  handsome  forms  of  D.  Clio,  a  select  set 
of  D.  Wiganiae,  including  a  fine  example  of  the 
yellow  variety  xanthocheilum  ;   some  of  the  best 
forms  of  D.  nobile ;   several  plants  of  D.  Ains- 
worthii    varieties,    amongst    which    intertextum 
and  other  cream-white  and  yellow-tinted  varie- 
ties  predominate;    the   yellow    D.    Melpomene, 
and  variety  inversum  ;  and  the  finer  yellow  Den- 
drobe    raised    at    Burford   out   of    D.    signatum 
aureum,   a   good   specimen  of  which   is  also  in 
bloom.     D.   Kenneth  (Bensonias   X    McCarthiae), 
one  of  Mr.   Cookson's  hybrids  has  a  very   dis- 
tinct and  pretty  flower ;   and  the  charming  forms 
of    D.    melanodiscus,    including    chrysodiscus, 
Luna,    Hebe   pallens,    and    Rainbow,    raised    at 
Burford  some  years  ago   and   frequently  shown 
at    the    meetings    of    the    Royal    Horticultural 
Society,  are  still  among  the  best  of  their  class. 
Interesting  and  pretty  species  are  represented  by 
finely-flowered    plants    of    D.    Wardianum,    D. 
crassinode,    D.    fimbriatum,    and   others    of    the 
showier    kinds,    with    some    specimens    of    D. 
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primulinum  and  D.  cucuilatum  giganteum, 
which  are  often  confused  as  one  species, 
although  the  latter,  as  seen  here,  is  slender,  like 
D.  Pierardii,  and  with  a  much  larger  pale  prim- 
rose labellum  than  in  D.  primulinum.  D.  aemu- 
lum,  D.  Kingianum,  and  others  of  the  smaller 
species  are  in  bloom,  together  with  the  yellow 
and  fragrant  D.  heterocarpum,  and  its  variety 
album.  In  D.  specioso-Kingianum,  also  in 
bloom,  we  have  a  link  with  the  past,  the  plant 
having  been  raised,  it  is  said,  between  D.  speci- 
osum  and  D.  Kingianum  by  the  late  Mr.  Spyers 
when  Orchid  grower  at  Burford  many  years  ago. 

These  pleasant  reminders  of  the  earlier  days  of 
Orchid  growing  are  not  infrequent  at  Burford, 
where  some  of  the  specimens  of  Vanda  suavis 
and  V.  tricolor  have  been  in  the  collection 
about  30  years  ;  some  of  the  grand  specimens  of 
Phalaenopsis  now  in  bloom  for  nearly  as  long  a 
period ;  while  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
curious  species  the  specimens  are  the  type 
plants.  One  grand  specimen  of  Phalaenop- 
sis  amabilis  (grandiflora),  with  many  large 
leaves,  bears  a  branched  inflorescence  bear- 
ing more  than  90  blooms ;  a  large,  old  plant 
of  the  pink-tinted  P.  Sanderiana  has  32  flowers, 
and  there  is  a  good  show  of  bloom  on  P.  Aphro- 
dite, and  other  species,  the  fine  white  P.  ama- 
bilis Rimestadtiana  being  one  of  the  freest  in 
growth  and  blossoming.  In  the  same  house, 
among  other  species  in  flower,  are  Angraecum 
bilobum  Kirkii,  with  sprays  of  pretty  white 
flowers;  A.  odoratissimum,  the  white  Eria  laxi- 
flora,  E.  stricta,  and  Tainia  penangiana.  The 
Phalaenopsis  house  is  maintained  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  an  uniformly  warm  and  comfortable 
temperature  throughout  the  year.  There  are  two 
critical  times  with  these  plants,  viz.,  the  middle 
of  a  hot  summer,  and  the  latter  half  of  a  dull, 
protracted  winter,  and  much  care  is  needed  to 
tide  the  plants  over  these  trying  periods.  Exces- 
sive heat  in  winter,  especially  at  night,  is  the 
more  dangerous  by  reason  of  its  being  attained 
by  artificial  means. 

A  long,  cool,  intermediate  house  has  many 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  alba,  and  C.  c.  Lemoniana  in 
bloom,  together  with  other  pretty  species,  and 
a  most  interesting  set  of  the  smaller  habited 
species,  among  which  was  noticed  the  elegant 
cream-white  Maxillaria  arachnites,  having  scores 
of  blooms,  M.  pumila,  the  rare  M.  Houttenana, 
with  reddish-scarlet  and  white  flowers  re- 
sembling those  of  M.  tenuifolia,  but  larger,  and 
on  a  plant  of  very  different  habit ;  M.  variabilis 
unipunctata,  and  several  of  the  small-habited 
species,  the  allied  Camaridium  Lawrenceanum, 
of  trailing  habit,  and  bearing  pretty  purple- 
spotted  flowers,  &c.  Oncidium  graminifolium, 
O.  barbatum,  and  O.  chrysomorphum  are  yel- 
low-flowered species  rarely  seen  in  gardens ; 
Cochlioda  sanguinea  has  branched  sprays  of 
rose-pink  flowers,  which  open  first  from  the 
extremity  of  the  inflorescence,  and  in  succession 
back  towards  the  plant.  A  pleasing  contrast  of 
colour  is  seen  in  a  grouping  of  white  Odonto- 
g'ossum  pulchellum  majus  and  orange-scarlet 
Ada  aurantiaca  and  its  variety  maculata,  which 
is  spotted  with  chocolate  purple.  A  grand  ex- 
ample of  floral  beauty  is  the  large  pink  and 
purple  Cymbidium  insigne  Sanderi  superbum, 
which  gained  a  First-Class  Certificate  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  3,  this  year. 

In  the  large  Cattleya  house  are  some  good 
varieties  of  Cattleya  Schroderae  and  C.  Trianae 
in  bloom  ;  also  a  fine  dark  form  of  C.  Lued- 
emanniana,  several  brightly-coloured  Laelio- 
Cattleyas,  three  distinct  forms  of  L.-C.  Mvia, 
showing  great  variation  in  colour,  one  of  them 
being  wholly  canary  yellow.  There  were  also  a 
fine  specimen  of  an  extraordinary  variety  of 
Laelia  harpophylla,  much  stronger  in  growth 
and  larger  in  the  size  of  its  orange-coloured 
flowers,  of  which  it  bears  four  spikes  ;  two  good 
Oncidium  Cavendishianum,  and  a  wonderful 
specimen  of  the  natural  hybrid  Brasso-Cattleya 
Lindleyana,  with  over  50  white  and  rose  flowers, 
and  some  masses  of  the  scarlet  Epiphronitis 
Veitchii,   a  foot   across.     All  these   enumerated 


are  fine  examples  of  good  culture.  Epiphronitis 
are  rarely  seen  so  fine  as  those  now  in  flower 
at  Burford,  and  the  good  quality  of  the  plants 
is  attributed  to  their  being  grown  in  teak  bas- 
kets,' and  suspended  in  the  shady  part  of  an 
intermediate  house,  near  to  the  glass  of  the  roof. 

A  glance  through  the  many  other  commodious 
structures  devoted  to  Orchids  reveals  a  very  re- 
markable number  of  rare  species  in  bloom.  In 
one  house  is  the  most  complete  collection  of 
Cirrhopetalums  in  any  private  garden  in 
Europe,  some  of  them  being  in  bloom,  including 
the  little  feather-lipped  Bulbophyllum  tremu- 
lum.  With  these  is  a  very  fine  batch  of  rare 
Catasetums,  which  Mr.  White  grows  most  suc- 
cessfully by  giving  them  similar  treatment  to 
that  afforded  deciduous  Dendrobiums.  They 
have  thus  a  distinct  dry  resting  season,  and  a 
correspondingly  moist  season  of  growth,  the 
plants  being  all  suspended.  Mormodes  and 
Cycnoches  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  the  large  intermediate  house,  in  which  the 
Sobralias  and  taller  Epidendrums  are  grown, 
the  specimens  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  are  in  ad- 
mirable condition,  together  with  M.  Bleuana 
and  M.  Phalasnopsis.  Here  the  oft-noted  speci- 
mens of  Platyclinis  are  well  furnished  with 
spikes,  the  largest  specimen  of  P.  glumacea  hav- 
ing about  100  inflorescences,  A  brilliant  batch 
of  scarlet  and  yellow  Sophro-Cattleyas  and 
Sophro-Laelias  give  bright  colour ;  pans  of  two 
forms  of  Epidendrum  polybulbon  were  well  fur- 
nished with  bloom,  Masdevallia  tovaren^is, 
Spiranthes  colorata,  Epidendrum  variegatum,  E. 
Ellisii,  E.  xanthinum,  E.  evectum,  E.  Wallisii, 
E.  Endresio-Wallisii,  a  fine  example  of  the  rose-, 
purple  and  white  Zygopetalum  Ballii,  Zygo.- 
Colax  Wiganianus,  and  many  others  are  in 
bloom,  including  Cymbidium  Woodhamsianum, 
whose  large  ivory-white  flowers,  with  some 
purple  markings  on  the  lip,  constitute  it  one  of 
the  very  finest  hybrid  Cymbidiums.  The  Odon- 
toglossums  are  in  splendid  condition,  some  of 
the  good  forms  being  in  bloom,  including  O. 
crispum,  with  a  few  O.  Edwardii,  the  grandly- 
coloured  O.  Vuylstekeae  Lawrenceana,  and  other 
.hybrids.  Colour  is  given  by  some  bright  scarlet 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  the  chrome-yellow 
variety  of  I.aelia  Cowanii,  and  rose-coloured 
Pinguicula  caudata.  The  Masdevallia  house  has 
a  few  plants  in  flower,  and  the  many  forms  of 
M.  Harryana  are  commencing  their  show  of 
mauve,  purple,  and  scarlet  flowers.  Two  pretty, 
dwarf-growing,  cool-house  species  here  are  the 
white  Odontoglossum  Oerstedii  majus  and  Sar- 
cochilus  Hartmannii.  Some  showy  Cypripediums 
are  also  in  bloom,  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
Laelia  rubescens,  with  many  spikes,  and  various 
interesting  Pleurothallis,  Stelis,  and  other 
curious  species.  The  raising  of  hybrids  at  Bur- 
ford is  restricted  to  reasonable  limits,  but  there 
are  a  large  number  of  hybrid  Dendrobiums, 
Laslio-Cattleyas,  Odontoglossum  s,  &c,  and 
already  some  of  these  plants  have  bloomed. 
/.   O'B. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  ARDENTISSIMUM 
PEETERSII. 

I  have  received  a  bloom  of  this  magnificent 
variety  of  Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  from 
M.  F.  Peeters.  It  is  a  seedling  now  blooming 
for  the  first  time,  having  been  raised  from  the 
capsule  out  of  which  the  variety  Robsoniae 
was  obtained.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
variety  Robsoniae  bloomed  in  1907,  and  was 
much  admired  at  the  Temple  Show  held  in  that 
year.  The  photograph  of  O.  a.  Robsoniae, 
published  in  the  Orchid  Review  for  August,  1907, 
p.  241,  will  almost  serve  as  an  illustration  for 
our  present  subject  if  the  following  details  are 
added: — It  is  almost  identical  in  form,  but  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  less  round  ;  this,  however,  I  am 
not  able  to  perfectly  determine,  as  the  bloom 
was  slightly  bruised  at  the  margins.  O.  a. 
Peetersii  is  far  superior  in  colour,  the  intensity 
of  the  "  port-wine  "  purple  being  almost  match- 
less. Two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  sepals 
are   covered   with    this    rich     colour    upon     a 


rosy  base,  the  latter  due  to  the  almost  entire 
reverse  being  violet-purple.  The  petals  are 
similarly  coloured,  and  in  common  with  the 
sepals  have  a  pure  white  margin.  The  lip  and 
column  are  similar  to  those  of  O.  a.  Robsoniae. 
The  bloom  has  great  substance,  although  de- 
veloped from  a  small  plant,  and  partakes  much 
of  the  characteristic  of  the  crispum  parent. 
This  variety  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  value  for 
hybridising  purposes.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
hybrid  Odontoglossums,  which  goes  far  to  prove 
that  the  raising  of  gorgeous  garden  hybrids  is 
only  in  its  infancy,     de  B.  Crawshay. 

L.^LIA  ANCEPS  ROEBLINGIANA. 

Mr.  Roedling,  of  Trenton,  N.J.,  U.S.A.,  has 
sent  me  a  pressed  flower  of  this  variety  for 
description  in  England.  The  only  reference  yet 
published  appears  to  be  one  by  Mr.  Rolfe  in  the 
Orchid  Review  for  1898,  page  40,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  well  to  describe  this  remarkable 
peloriate  variety  in  detail.  It  must  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  dimensions  have  been 
obtained  from  a  pressed  flower,  therefore  they 
may  be  less  than  those  of  the  actual  size,  owing 
to  shrinkage  of  the  nerves.  The  sepals  are  2| 
inches  by  \  inch.  The  colour  is  pale  rose. 
The  petals  are  2J  inches  by  \\  inch  at 
the  broadest  part,  and  the  lip  is  If  inch  long. 
The  true  lip  has  the  usual  bright  yellow  throat 
and  purple  nerves.  The  keel  is  normal  in  form 
and  colour.  Around  its  apex  is  a  small,  light 
coloured  area,  but  the  rest  of  the  three  lobes 
and  margins  to  the  tube  are  entirely  of  rich 
deep  purple,  similar  to  that  in  Laelia  anceps 
as  distinguished  from  the  purple  of  L.  Schro- 
derae. 

The  two  petals  flattened  out  by  pressing  are 
indisputably  imperfect  lips.  The  lower  half 
instead  of  being  yellow  and  having  a  purple 
margin  is  of  pale  rose  colour,  and,  like  the 
sepals,  contains  numerous  nerves,  radiating,  as 
in  a  true  lip,  to  the  median  distances,  some 
extending  to  the  apex,  the  central  ones  being 
a  strong,  richly-coloured  purple,  the  remainder 
being  intermittently  coloured.  At  the  base 
there  are  yellow  marks  on  each  side.  Where 
the  keel  in  a  true  lip  usually  extends  into  the 
purple  there  is  a  yellowish  white  area  of  exactly 
the  same  form,  the  outer  halves  of  the  petals 
being  almost  as  deep  purple  as  the  true  lip.  It 
is  a  very  remarkable  variety — so  far  as  I  know 
the  only  case  of  peloria  in  L.  anceps,  and  I 
hope  Mr.  Roebling  will  send  us  a  photograph  at 
a  future  time,     de  B.  Crawshay. 


NEW   OR   NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


ODONTIODA  KEIGHLEYENSE 
(Cochlioda  Noetzliana  x  Odontoglossum 
cirrhosum). 
Five  blooms  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  have 
been  sent  me  by  Messrs.  J.  Charlesworth  & 
Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford.  In  form  the  flowers  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  Odontioda  Bohnhoffiae  ; 
they  also  have  a  suffusion  of  mauve  in  the 
lower  half  of  both  sepals  and  petals.  The 
influence  of  the  spotting,  which  is  characteristic 
of  O.  cirrhosum,  is  evident  as  in  Odontioda 
heatonense,  but  it  is  less  marked,  though  there 
is  a  distinct  arrangement  of  spotting,  if  I  may 
term  it  so,  by  the  red  being  deeper  where  the 
spots  would  ordinarily  be  found.  The  intensity 
of  the  two  shades  is  nnusual,  each  shining 
through  the  other.  When  the  flowers  were  quite 
fresh  they  must  have  been  very  beautiful.  The 
lip  is  almost  wholly  orange  red,  having  broad 
side  lobes  and  a  narrow  apiculate  median  lobe, 
which  bears  a  darker  blotch  at  its  centre. 
The  four  keels  are  similarly  coloured.  The  ■ 
column  is  of  the  same  form  as  O.  cirrhosum, 
and  the  stigmas  are  similar  to  those  of  Coch- 
lioda. It  is  a  very  small  plant,  but  the  flowers- 
possess  extremely  good  colour,    de  B.  Crawshay. 
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THE    ROSARY. 


CULTURAL  NOTES  FOR  APRIL. 
The  heavy  rainfalls  of  last  month  and  the 
comparatively  mild  weather  that  has  prevailed 
since  have  caused  an  early  growth  in  all  classes 
of  Roses.  It  is  advisable  notwithstanding  early 
growth  in  any  year  to  extend  the  pruning  over 
several  weeks  and  to  delay  the  final  pruning 
of  the  Tea  and  Noisette  varieties  until  last. 
The  pruning  of  the  H.P.s  and  hardy  summer 
blooming  varieties  will  have  been  completed  by 
now,  and  the  next  to  be  dealt  with  are  the  Tea 
scented  and  other  tender  varieties.  A  light 
pruning  is  preferable  to  a  severe  cutting,  but  all 
weakly,  unripened,  and  dead  wood  must  be  re- 
moved, and  if  the  shoots  are  crowded  leave  only 
the  strongest  of  the  best  ripened  shoots,  and 
shorten  these  back  a  few  inches  at  their  points 
according  to  their  length.  This  year  the  latest 
pruned  bushes  will  probably  give  the  best  results, 
as  the  lower  buds  are  only  just  beginning  to 
swell.  Pot  plants  of  Tea  and  Noisette  varieties 
with  long  shoots  should  be  carefully  turned  out 
of  the  pots  and  be  planted  in  the  beds  with  a 
view  to  pegging  down  the  growths.  All  weak, 
exhausted,  and  unripe  wood  should  be  cut  out. 
After  well  mulching  the  bed  with  short  manure, 
a  short  pointed  peg  should  be  secured  by  tar 
twine  to  the  point  of  each  shoot.  Carefully 
bend  down  the  growths  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  ground  and  drive  in  the  peg  securely. 
Dispose  the  shoots  equally  all  over  the  bed.  The 
following  varieties  are  adapted  to  this  mithod 
of  training  :  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Star  of  Wal- 
tham,  Mdlle.  Eugene  Verdier,  Senateur  Nais^e, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing.  Shoit 
standard  plants  growing  in  central  positions  or 
in  groups  are  also  very  effective  when  treated  in 
this  manner.  The  best  varieties  for  the  purpose 
are  Gloire  de  Dijon,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Carmine 
Pillar,  and  Mme.  Berard.  Attend  to  cuttings 
inserted  during  the  autumn,  tread  the  soil  well 
about  them,  apply  a  good  soaking  of  water  and 
a  mulch  if  the  weather  continues  dry.  This 
advice  applies  to  all  newly-planted  Roses. 
All  earthing  or  covering  up  for  protection 
should  now  be  promptly  removed,  and  any 
damaged  shoots  be  cut  back  to  sound  living 
wood. 

Seeds  of  the  seedling  Briar  should  be  sown  ;  the 
hips  that  were  stored  in  sand  or  leaf-mould  will 
now  be  well  decayed  and  the  seed  is  in  a  suitable 
condition  for  sowing.  The  seed  bed  should  be 
fairly  dry  and  have  been  trenched  some  time  in 
advance  of  sowing.  Draw  drills  3  inches  deep 
and  1  foot  apart  between  the  rows.  After  sow- 
ing the  seed  cover  up  the  trenches  and  make 
the  soil  quite  firm.  It  is  probable  that  a  portion 
of  the  seed  only  will  germinate  this  year,  and  it 
will  be  a  second  year  before  the  majority  of  the 
plants  are  well  through  the  ground.  The  health 
and  vigour  of  the  Rose  depends  greatly  on  the 
character  and  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  kind  of 
stock  it  is  worked  upon.  A  good  deep  sandy 
loam  is  most  suitable  for  its  cultivation,  and 
where  light  or  sandy  soils  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
plenty  of  good  stiff  loam  should  be  incorporated 
with  it  some  weeks  in  advance  of  the  planting 
season.  The  Hybrid  P^rpe.ual  varieties  succeed 
best  on  the  Manetti  and  Briar  stocks  ;  strong 
growing  climbing  varieties  of  the  Tea  and 
Noisette  sections  do  best  on  the  De  la  Grifferie 
stock.  The  weaker  growing  varieties  of  Teas 
should  be  worked  on  the  seedling  Brisr,  whilst 
the  medium  and  stronger  growing  varieties  suc- 
ceed on  their  own  roots. 

Some  of  the  cuttings  of  Roses  referred  to  in 
my  last  note  will  now  be  well  rooted,  and  during 
this  month  should  be  ready  for  potting.  Another 
hot-bed  should  be  first  prepared  as  directed  last 
month,  and  when  a  steady  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture of  70°  is  attained,  the  best  rooted  plants 
should  be  repotted  into  4^-inch  pots  and  be 
transferred  to  the  newly-made  frame  where  they 
should  be  plunged  in  a  thin  layer  of  fibre  or 
fine    ashes.     If    there   is    an     excess    of   vapour 


from  the  fermenting  materials,  open  the  back  of 
the  frame  slightly.  Water  with  tepid  water  and 
shade  the  plants  as  required.  Increase  the 
amount  of  ventilation  as  the  season  advances. 
Pinch  back  the  longest  growths  to  keep  the 
plants  compact  and  bushy.  The  first  hot-bed 
should  be  re-made  ;  this  will  be  used  for  the 
remainder  of  the  plants  as  they  are  repotted. 

The  last  batch  of  the  forced  Roses  will  now 
be  growing  freely,  arid  with  the  advancing  season 
more  ventilation  and  increased  moisture  should 
be  given.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  cold 
draughts.  Keep  the  plants  well  syringed  and 
vaporise  the  house  occasionally  to  keep  down 
attacks  of  insects ;  guard  against  mildew  by 
painting  the  hot-water  pipes  with  a  solution  of 
soft  soap  and  sulphur.  Before  the  plants  have 
completed  their  growth  and  before  the  flower 
buds  appear,  alternate  the  waterings  with  weak 
manure  and  soot  water.  Put  an  equal  quantity 
of  manure  and  soot  into  a  sack  and  sink  the  bag 
in  a  tub  of  water  a  few  days  before  the  stimulant 
is  required ;  add  it  to  half  its  bulk  of  clear 
water  before  using  it. 

As  the  grafted  plants  are  repotted  they  should 
be    placed    in    a    light,     well-ventilated     house. 


ERYTHRONIUMS. 

The  Erythroniums — "Dog's-tooth  Violets" 
— are  delightful,  spring  flowering,  bulbous 
plants,  possessing  delicately  tinted  flowers  and 
beautiful  foliage.  Thoy  are  easily  cultivated 
and  are  quite  hardy  in  this  country  when  given 
the  requisite  conditions.  Erythroniums  are 
naturally  woodland  plants  and  they  need  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  shade,  such  as  is  found  in  the 
shady  parts  of  the  rock  garden,  or  they  may 
be  naturalised  on  the  margins  of  woodland 
paths.  The  most  suitable  species  for  planting 
as  wildlings  is  E.  Dens-canis,  of  which  there 
are  many  beautiful  garden  varieties,  having 
flowers  of  white  and  purple  and  many  inter- 
mediate shades  of  colour.  The  Erythroniurn 
succeeds  best  in  a  deep,  rich  soil  that  is  com- 
posed of  leaf-mould  and  loam ;  they  may,  how- 
ever, be  grown  with  success  on  comparatively 
dry,  shady  banks.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted 
deeply  and  left  undisturbed.  The  plant  repre- 
sented in  fig.  94  was  cultivated  in  a  pan  and 
was  potted  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and 
sand.  The  pans  should  be  placed  in  a  cool, 
shaded  frame  and  be  plurged  in  ashes  to  their 
rim. 

With  the  exception  of  E.  Dens-canis  and  its 


[Photograph  by  C.  P.  Raffdl. 
FlG.   94. — ERYTHRONIUM    GIGANTEUM,    AT    KEW  :     FLOWERS    LIGHT   YELLOW, 
WITH    DARKER    CENTRE. 


Afford  them  a  little  ar.if.cial  heat  during  April 
and  give  more  ventilation  as  they  become  estab- 
lished. These  plants  are  best  kept  growing 
under  glass  till  well  into  May,  after  which  they 
may  be  plunged  out-of-doors,  where  they  can 
remain  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
Roses  cultivated  in  borders  under  glas?;  should 
be  given  an  abundance  of  water  at  their  roots 
and  mulchings  of  manure  to  maintain  a  vigorous 
growth.  Keep  the  soil  of  the  borders  well  stirred 
and  give  an  occasional  light  sprinkling  of  soot 
and  lime  to  keep  the  borders  sweet  and  free  from 
insects.  An  abundance  of  ventilation  should  be 
given  on  all  favourable  occasions,  leaving  the  ven- 
tilators open  slightly  at  night-time.  About  the  end 
of  April  budded  plants  of  last  year's  raising  will 
require  attention  at  the  stocks.  All  suckers  and 
growths  below  the  scion  must  be  removed,  but 
one  or  two  may  be  permitted  above  the  dormant 
bud,  to  be  removed  later.  Any  of  the  inserted 
buds  that  are  unduly  forward  should  be  care- 
fully secured  by  a  tie.  Light  hazel  sticks  may 
be  tied  to  the  stock  to  prevent  the  buds  becoming 
broken  or  damaged  by  wind.     /.  D.  G. 


variety  from  Siberia,  all  the  Erythroniums  are 
native  of  various  parts  of  North  America.  The 
genus  contains  many  beautiful  and  distinct 
species  with  intermediate  forms,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  considered  amongst  the  best 
for  garden   purposes:  — 

E.  giganteum  (fig.  94). — This  plant  was  for 
a  long  time  known  in  gardens  as  E.  grandi- 
flqrum,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  that  species 
by  its  leaves,  which  are  mottled  with  white  and 
brown.  It  is  one  of  the  most  robust  growing 
of  the  genus,  excelling  all  others  in  height,  as 
well  as  in  the  number  of  flowers  it  produces. 
When  well  cultivated,  a  single  plant  often  pro- 
duces eight  or  ten  flowers.  These  are  light 
yellow  in  colour,  with  a  darker  centre)  and 
sometimes  they  arte  margined  with  brown.  E 
giganteum  is  a  native  of  California,  and  may  bt 
planted  in  suitable  situations  with  every  chance 
of  success. 

E.  grandiflorum. — This  species  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  of  the  Erythroniums, 
being  found  over  the  greater  portion  of  North- 
western America.     It  has  light  green  leaves  that 
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are  quite  destitute  of  mottling,  and  bears  richly 
coloured  yellow  flowers.  It  is  rather  more  diffi- 
cult of  culture  than  the  last-named  species,  and 
requires  a  more  shaded  position. 

E.  Hartwegii. — This  Californian  plant  is 
closely  allied  to  E.  giganteum,  differing  only 
in  its  earlier  season  of  flowering  and  in  bearing 
all  its  flowers  on  single  stems.  The  flowers  are 
light  yellow  in  colour  with  an  orange  centre  ; 
the  leaves  are  richly  mottled  (see  fig.  98). 

E.  Hendersonii. — This  species  comes  from 
Southern  Oregon,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  Erythroniums.  It  has  very 
handsome  foliage  and  beautiful  recurved,  light 
purple-coloured  flowers,  the  petals  having  a 
yellow  zone  or  ring  near  their  bases  ;  the  centre 
is  of  a  purple-black  colour  (see  fig.  93). 

E.  revolutum. — This  species  ;s  widely  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  of  North-western  America. 
Tbeie  are  several  well-marked  forms,  and  thes: 
include  some  of  the  most  elegant  in  the  whole 
family.  The  type  has  broad  mottled  leaves  and 
stout  scapes  that  often  attain  to  a  foot  in 
height,  bearing  light  purple  flowers.  The  variety 
Bolanderi  has  white  flowers  tipped  with  purple. 
E.  r.  albiflorum  has  white  flowers  with  a 
greenish  tinge.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  is  E. 
var.  Johnsonii,  which  has  broad  leaves  mottled 
with  white,  while  the  flower  is  of  a  delicate 
reddish  tint  with  an  orange  centre. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  other  species 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden,  including  E. 
americanum,  with  mottled  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers  ;  E.  citrinum,  resembling  E.  giganteum, 
but  with  an  undivided  style  ;  and  E.  montanum, 
with  small  pale-coloured  flowers.  E.  Dens-canis 
var.  sibiricum  is  a  handsome  variety,  with  broad 
foliage  and  richly  coloured  flowers.    IF.  /. 


thus  should  now  be  sown  in  boxes,  in  which 
case  the  seedlings  will  need  to  be  transplanted, 
or  they  may  be  sown  in  the  open  borders  in 
drills'  drawn  at  12  inches  apart  and  1  inch  deep. 
A  site  under  the  shade  of  a  north  or  west  wall 
is  suitable.  Transplant  the  seedlings  as  soon  as 
they  ate  large  enough  to  be  handled. 

Hardy  Ferns. — All  species  of  hardy  Feins 
may  be  transplanted  at  the  present  time  if  it 
is  necessary  to  place  them  in  fresh  positions. 
The  common  Hartstongue  Fern  (Scolopendrium 
vulga-"e),  if  not  too  shaded  by  trees,  furnishes 
excellent  fronds  of  bright  shining  green,  but 
the  plants  should  be  afforded  moisture  at  the 
roots  during  periods  of  drought.  The  creeping 
species,  such  as  Bischnum  spicant,  thrive  best 
when  planted  in  contact  with  stones,  stems  of 
the  Oak,  and  in  damp,  shaded  positions.  Poly- 
podiums  and  Osmundas  grow  vigorously  in  a 
compost  of  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fvfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias. — For  purposes  of 
bedding  out,  single-flowering  varieties  are  to  be 
preferred,  and  the  tubers  should  be  but  one 
year  old.  The  tubers  need  to  be  started  in  a 
little  heat,  and  care  must  be  taken  at  this  stage 
not  to  over-water  the  soil  on  which  they  are 
placed.  When  the  tubers  have  made  growth 
1  inch  in  length,  the  plants  will  succeed  best 
if  placed  in  partly-decayed  leaf-soil  in  unheated 
frames.  From  this  material  they  can  be  trans- 
planted with  good  balls  of  soil  adhering  to  the 
roots,  thus  little  check  will  be  experienced  on 
their  transference  to  the  flower  beds.  Seedlings 
should  be  pricked  out  into  pans  or  bexes  Ailed 
with  sandy  soil,  and  from  these  boxes  they  will 
need  to  be  again  transferred  to  larger  b.ixes  or 
frames,  placing  the  seedlings  at  about  4  in  hes 
distance  from  each  other  in  each  direction. 

Lily-of-the-V  alley . — Crowns  may  be  lifted  and 
the  roots  divided  at  the  present  time.  If  they 
become  overcrowded  in  a  bed,  thev  produce  but 
few  flower-spikes  of  small  size.  The  plant  suc- 
ceeds best  in  well-draintvi  loam,  which  is 
moderately  rich  and  contains  plenty  of  s  ml. 
An  application  of  farmyard  manure  and  partly- 
decayed  leaves  may  be  dug  into  the  soil  before 
re-planting.  A  suitable  site  is  one  under  the 
shade  of  a  north  or  west  wall.  If  the  re-planted 
crowns  are  expected  to  flower  the  first  season 
afterwards,  then  well-ripened  crowns  alone 
should  be  planted,  allowing  each  crown  a  space 
of  3  or  4  inches  from  each  other  in  e\ery 
direction.  A  mulching  of  fine  leaf-mould  may 
be  placed  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  after 
planting.  During  the  season  of  growth,  liquid 
manure  may  be  applied  when  it  is  considered 
necessary.  In  order  to  have  the  flowers  pure 
white,  and  the  inflorescence  longer  than  usual, 
frames  may  be  placed  over  the  plants  a  short 
time  before  the  flowering  period  commences. 

Primroses. — In  the  pleasure  grounds  there  are 
always  certain  positions  suitable  for  Primroses. 
If  Primroses  are  common  in  the  neighbourhood 
they  may  be  transplanted  into  such  positions  at 
the  present  time,  or,  failing  this,  seeds  may  be 
sown  by  which  excellent  plants  may  be  obtained 
for    planting    next    season.       Seeds    of    Polyan- 


should  t:ke.  In  the  case  of  young  ;tanda  ds,  six 
or  seven  of  the  best  placed  branches  should  be 
left  to  form  the  framework  of  the  t?ees,  cutting 
back  other  shoots  more  or  less  according  to 
their  strength.  If  the  trees  are  carefully  pruned 
during  the  first  few  years,  they  will  not  require 
to  be  severely  pruned  afterwards.  The  centre  of 
the  trees  should  be  kept  open,  and  any  shoots 
that  form  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  after  the 
pruning  has  been  done  may  be  rubbed  off.  Trees 
that  are  not  planted  until  very  late  in  autumn 
are  often  left  unpruned  until  the  succeeding 
autumn.  This  is  necessary,  because  such  trees 
have  not  had  any  opportunity  of  making  new 
roots.  Several  go  id  waterings  should  be  given 
to  the, trees  befoje  they  show  any  signs  of 
suffering  from  drought,  as  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  save  them  if  they  are  allowed  to  get 
into  that  condition  before  water  is  afforded 
them.  Standard  and  pyramidal  Pear  trees  re- 
quire almost  the  same  treatment  as  Apple  trees. 
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Fig.  95— erythronium  hendersonii  :  colour  of  flowers  light  plrple, 

with  yellow  zone. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.    Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Ladv 
Xcnbl  knholmk,  YVarter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Pruning  young  trees. — Much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  when  is  the  best  time  to 
prune  young  fruit  trees.  Trees  that  were  planted 
sufficiently  early  in  the  autumn  to  enable  them 
to  make  young  roots  before  winter  are  now  in 
a  proper  condition  to  support  a  certain  amount 
of  foliage  ;  delay  in  pruning  these  would  there- 
fore mean  a  loss  of  energy  by  allowing  the  lead- 
ing shoots  to  expand  their  leaves.  The  pruning 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to 
rise.  Shorten  any  of  t'-e  leading  shoots  to  about 
one-third  -of  their  length,  varying  according  to 
the  length  of  the  shoot,  and  otherwise  endeavour 
to  shape  the  tree  by  removing  any  shoots  that 
cross  each  other,  being  careful  always  to  prune 
to  a  point  immediately  above  a  bud  which 
points   in   the   direction   it   is   wished   the   shoot 


Plum  and  Cherry  trees  need  very  little  prun- 
ing, and  this  only  during  the  first  year  or  two 
after  they  are   planned. 

General  work. — Examine  all  recently-plantel 
trees,  and  tread  the  soil  firmly  around  any 
that  may  have  been  loosened  by  the  recent  gales. 
See  also  that  the  stakes  and  ties  are  in  a  proper 
condition  and  not  likely  to  cause  injury  to  the 
trees.  Lightly  fork  over  the  surface  ground  in 
the  fruit  plantations,  taking  the  greatest  care 
not  to  injure  the  roots.  Lightly  prick  up  with 
a  fork  the  alleys  under  the  fruit  walls,  and  do 
not  plant  any  crops  within  a  distance  of  3  feet 
from  the  wall.  The  earliest  blossoms,  such  as 
those  of  Apricot  and  Peach,  are  somewhat  late 
in  opening  this  season,  but  great  care  will  now 
be  needed  to  afford  protection  to  the  expanding 
blossoms,  especially  of  Cherries  and  Pears,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  early 
morning  frosts. 
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PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  flowering  in  winter. — 
The  plants  that  have  flowered  during  the  past 
winter  should  now  be  cut  back,  and  the  cut- 
tings may  be  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing plants  to  bloom  next  autumn  and  winter. 
If  it  is  wished  to  keep  the  old  plants,  the  roots 
must  be  kept  moderately  dry  until  new  shoots 
are  formed  of  about  2  inches  in  length.  At 
that  stage  the  roots  should  be  shaken  out  of 
the  old  soil  and  repotted,  using  for  this  pur- 
pose a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand, 
with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  bone  meal.  In 
potting,  the  soil  should  be  firmly  rammed 
round  the  sides  of  the  pot,  for  if  this  is  done 
the  plants  will  be  likely  to  make  short-jointed 
growths  that  will  flower  freely.  Pelargoniums 
should  never  be  shaded  from  the  sunshine, 
except  when  the  plants  are  in  flower.  When 
pinching  or  stopping  the  shoots,  it  should 
"be  done  immediately  above  a  bud,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  this  is  not  a  flower 
toud.  Pinch  off  all  flower  buds  that  appear 
during  the  summer,  and  until  such  time  as 
the  plants  are  desired  to  bloom.  Freely  ven- 
tilate the  structure  containing  the  plants,  as  it 
is  essential  the  shoots  should  mature  well  and 
harden.  '^Do  not  apply  liquid  manures  until 
the  plants  have  well  filled  the  pots  with  roots. 
They  cannot  be  given  a  better  place  during 
summer  than  is  afforded  by  an  unheated  frame. 

Fuchsias. — Plants  that  have  started  into 
.  growth  need  very  similar  treatment  to  that  I 
nave  described  for  Pelargoniums,  but  they 
should  not  be  potted  so  firmly  ;  they  will  need 
to  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  and  should 
be  given  a  moist  atmosphere.  If  cuttings  are 
inserted  at  the  present  time,  they  will  form  roots 

■  quickly,  and  make  useful  plants  for  flowering 
in  September  in  pots  6  inches  in  diameter.  Aged 
plants  are  not  injured  by  severe  pruning,  and 
these  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  house  in 
successional  batches,  in  order  that  a  long  sea- 

-son  of  flowering  may  be  obtained.  Keep  a 
-sharp  look-out  for  thrips  and  green  fly,  and  on 
the  first  appearance  of  either  of  these  pests, 
let  the  house  be  fumigated.  Pinch  off  all  the 
flowers  whilst  the  plants  are  growing,  and 
when  it  is  found  the  pots  have  become  well 
filled  with  roots,  apply  liquid  manure  some- 
what frequently. 

Campanula  isophylla. — This  plant  and  the 
variety   alba   should   now  be   divided,    and  the 

■  divisions  potted  up  into  small  poti,  when  they 
will  be  useful  for  draping  the  side  stages  in 
the  greenhouse  and  conservatory.  The  plants 
are  likewise  very  suitable  for  cultivation  in 
baskets  for  suspending  from  the  roof  of  the 
plant  house.  They  need  a  rooting  medium  of 
loam,  leaf-soil,  sand,  and  lime  rubble,  and 
during  their  season  of  growth  should  be  culti- 
vated in  a  house  of  intermediate  heat.  As  soon 
as  the  flowers  appear,  remove  the  plants  to  the 
conservatory  or  greenhouse.  If  cuttings  are 
inserted  at  the  present  time  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  heat,  they  will   soon   form   roots. 

Swainsonia  galegifolia. — This  species,  and  the 
varieties  purpurea  and  alba,  are  useful  plants 
for  training  up  the  sides  of  a  section  of  the 
greenhouse.  They  can  be  grown  quickly,  and 
will  cover  a  large  space,  although  the  roots  are 
confined  in  pots  of  moderate  size.  Afford  them 
a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  and 
apply  liquid  manure  when  the  pots  have  be- 
come filled  with  roots.  Cuttings  made  from 
the  young  growths  will  root  freely  at  the  pre- 
sent time  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil  on  a  gentle 
hot-bed. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomber,  Gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

Early  Teaches. — Until  the  trees  have  passed 
'the  stage  at  which  the  "stones"  are  formed 
within  the  fruits,  extra  care  is  needed  in  the 
matters  of  ventilation  and  heating,  that  there 
may  net  occur  fluctuations  of  temperature. 
Another  factor  that  might  cause  the  fruits  to 
drop  during  this  critical  period  might  exist 
if  the  roots  were  allowed  to  suffer  either  from 
drought  or  from  an  excess  of  water.  Over- 
cropping might  have  an  equally  bad  effect,  but 
until  the  fruits  commence  to  swell  for  the 
second  time,  it  is  advisable  to  retain  upon  the 

■  trees  rather  more  fruits  than  will  be  necessary 
to  constitute  the  crop.     As   soon   as  it  is   seen 


that  the  "  stoning  "  stage  is  past,  take  measures 
to  expose  the  fruits  to  the  sun,  using,  where 
necessary,  pieces  of  lath-wood  to  place  under- 
neath the  shoots.  Continue  to  syringe  the  trees 
on  bright  days.  Such  trees  as  will  ripen  heavy 
crops  of  fruit  should  be  given  applications  of 
weak  liquid  manure,  or  top-dressings  of  some 
quickly-acting  fertiliser  each  time  they  require 
to  be  watered.  Train  in  the  shoots  and  stop 
such  as  require  to  be  stopped.  If  it  is  found 
that  the  shoots  have  been  laid  in  too  closely 
together,  thin  out  any  that  are  not  required. 
The  atmospheric  temperature  after  the  "  ston- 
ing "  stage  is  passed  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exceed  65°  at  night  and  70°  by  day,  rising  with 
sun  heat  (and  during  the  time  the  houses  are 
freely  ventilated)  to  83°  or  even  90°.  Close  the 
house  early  in  the  afternoon  and  damp  the 
ground  surface  to  cause  abundance  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture. 

Strawberries. — Sufficient  air  may  now  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  forcing  house  to  improve  the 
colour  and  flavour  of  the  fruits  without  danger 
of  causing  any  ill-effects.  Successional  batches 
of  plants  should  be  forced  to  meet  the  demands 
there  will  be  for  ripe  fruit.  To  ensure  the 
blossoms  becoming  perfectly  fertilised,  even  at 
this  season,  it  will  be  well  to  pass  a  Pampas 
grass  plume  or  something  of  the  kind  over  the 
flowers  at  mid-day  to  distribute  the  pollen. 
When  the  fruit  has  set,  thin  out  the  least  pro- 
mising and  remove  any  late  blossoms  when 
sufficient  fruits  have  been  obtained  for  produc- 
ing a  satisfactory  crop.  On  no  account  allow 
the  roots  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  but 
apply  liquid  manures  at  every  alternate  water- 
ing during  the  time  the  fruits  are  swelling, 
discontinuing  such  manures  immediately  the 
fruit  commences  to  colour.  Syringe  the  plants 
every  day,  except  when  they  are  in  flower  or  are 
carrying  ripe  fruits,  and  if  mildew  is  feared 
let  the  water-pipes  be  heated  unusually  hot  and 
painted  with  a  mixture  of  soft  water  and  flowers 
of  sulphur  ;  or  spray  the  plants  with  a  mildew 
specific.  Plants  which  still  remain  in  the  open 
should  be  top-dressed  with  a  rich  compost,  and 
be  watered  as  often  as  necessary. 

Early  Vines. — As  soon  as  the  fruit  of  such 
varieties  of  Grapes  as  Black  Hamburgh, 
Madresfield  Court,  and  Foster's  Seedling,  com- 
mence to  change  colour,  they  may  be  given  an 
atmospheric  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  at  night 
and  70°  by  day,  which  may  rise  with  sun  heat 
to  90°.  These  direct:ons  apply  to  vines  culti- 
vated in  pots  or  in  borders.  By  careful  ven- 
tilation, maintain  a  freely-circulating,  moder- 
ately-dry atmosphere  during  the  day  and  in  a 
less  degree  by  night.  Excessive  heat  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  perfect  colouring  of  the  fruit, 
and  much  atmospheric  moisture  in  an  ill-ven- 
tilated structure  would  probably  cause  the  fruit 
to  split,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  variety 
Madresfield  Court.  Examine  the  borders,  and 
if  water  is  required,  apply  enough  liquid 
manure  to  wet  the  soil  throughout.  If  red 
spider  is  noticed  on  the  foliage,  let  the  leaves 
be   sponged   with   soapy   water. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.    G.   Alexander,  Orchid   Grower   to    Major  G.   L. 
Holford,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Temperatures. — The  heat  of  the  houses  may 
now  be  raised  a  few  degrees,  owing  to  the 
lengthening  days,  the  increasing  solar  heat  and 
the  greater  tendency  of  many  plants  to  make 
growth.  As  a  general  guide  the  following 
figures  will  suffice,  observing  the  higher  ones 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  the  lower  ones 
when  the  weather  is  cold  and  dull:-StoYe  or 
East  Indian  House,  by  day,  70°  to  75°;  by 
night,  65°  to  70°.  Cattleya  House,  by  day,  65° 
to  70';  by  night,  GO"  to  65°.  Intermediate 
House,  by  day,  60°  to  65°  ;  by  night,  55"  to 
60°.  Cool  or  Odontoglossum  House,  by  day, 
55°  to  60°  ;  by  night,  50°  to  55°.  The  day  tem- 
perature, as  a  matter  of  course,  will  vary  con- 
siderably, and  especially  in  the  warmest  divi- 
sion the  thermometer  will  now  frequently  indi- 
cate a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  on  bright,  clear  days. 
During  such  period  the  fires  must  be  kept  well 
in  hand,  but  the  pipes  should  always  be  kept 
slightly  warm,  so  that  sufficient  ventilation  may 
be   given   the   plants. 

Air  and  moisture. — With  the  increased  heat 
more  moisture  may  be  kept  up  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
damp  the  various  surfaces  in   the  houses  more 


frequently.  Strict  attention  should  also  be  paid 
to  ventilation,  fresh  air  being  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchids. 
This  should  be  admitted  during  the  middle 
hours  of  the  day,  by  opening  the  roof  ventila- 
tors if  the  outside  conditions  are  favourable,  so 
that  most  of  the  moisture  of  the  house  may 
evaporate.  The  general  character  of  the  growth 
in  Orchids  which  are  treated  in  this  manner, 
that  is,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  moisture-charged 
atmosphere  during  the  time  the  house  is  closed, 
and  for  a  few  hours  after  the  ventilators  are  par- 
tially opened,  is  far  superior  to  that  which  is 
obtained  by  admitting  a  small  volume  of  air  to 
the  structure  continuously.  This  daily  drying 
process  has  the  effect  of  solidifying  the  growth 
during  its  development,  and  plants  so  treated 
invariably  make  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  of  a 
robust  and  enduring  character  and  have  a 
disposition  to  flower.  The  top  and  bottom  ven- 
tilators should  never  be  used  simultaneously, 
except  under  very  favourable  conditions  during 
the  summer  months.  Admit  air  through  the 
laths  by  night  on  all  suitable  occasions,  and 
also  by  day  if  the  climatic  conditions  prevent 
the  use  of  the  roof  ventilators. 

Calanthes. — The  early  flowering  kinds  will 
need  immediate  attention  as  to  repotting.  This 
operation  is  best  carried  out  as  soon  as  the 
young  growths  have  attained  to  a  height  of 
about  2  inches.  Pot  each  pseudo-bulb  separ- 
ately, using  pots  5  inches  and  6  inches  in 
diameter  for  the  strongest  bulbs,  and  smaller 
sizes  for  the  weaker  ones.  The  pots  should  be 
quite  clean,  and  each  should  be  provided  with 
good  drainage.  Success  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  plants  largely  depends  on  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  a  rooting  medium.  The  compost  that 
gives  the  best  results  is  one  largely  composed 
of  good  fibrous  loam,  two  parts,  and  partly 
decayed  Oak  leaves,  or  chopped  sphagnum- 
moss,  one  part.  A  liberal  addition  of  sharp 
silver  sand  and  broken  charcoal  will  serve  to  keep 
the  whole  porous  when  the  loam  is  of  a  heavy 
character.  Let  this  compost  be  warmed  before 
it  is  used,  and  when  repotting  keep  the  base  of 
the  pseudo-bulb  $  inch  below  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  By  leaving  about  1  inch  or  so  of  old  roots 
at  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  pressing  the  potting 
material  firmly  around  them,  they  may  be  kept 
firmly  in  their  place  until  the  new  roots  get  a 
good  hold  of  the  soil.  Whilst  making  growth 
these  plants  should  be  given  a  very  light  posi- 
tion in  the  hottest  house.  No  water  will  be 
required  for  some  time  after  the  potting  has 
been  done,  frequent  damping  between  the  pots 
being  sufficient  until  the  roots  have  obtained  a 
good  hold  upon  the  compost,  when  water  in 
small  quantities  may  be  applied  through  a  rose 
can.  It  is  during  the  early  stages  of  growth 
that  the  greater  discretion  is  needed  in  watering, 
as  a  wet  soil  often  has  the  effect  of  turning  the 
young  growths  black. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibos, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

General  conditions. — Each  day  the  work  in  this 
department  will  become  more  pressing,  and  the 
gardener  will  have  to  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances rather  than  work  by  rule  of  thumb.  The 
nature  of  the  soil,  situation,  and  the  condition 
of  the  weather,  all  have  important  influences. 
In  our  case,  for  instance,  after  an  inch  of  rain 
which  fell  during  Wednesday  and  the  early 
morning  of  Thursday  in  last  week,  we  can  do 
little  with  our  soil  for  at  least  a  week,  and  yet 
in  other  cases  where  the  land  is  light  and 
porous  the  soil  can  be  worked  on  the  following 
day.  The  most  important  work,  however,  is  to 
see  that  all  the  crops  which  have  been  wintered 
in  frames  for  planting  out,  as  well  as  those 
sown  in  heat  and  nursed  along  under  glass,  do 
not  become  spoilt ;  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  after  being  sufficiently  hardened  these 
should  be  planted  out  in  their  permanent  quar- 
ters. Every  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  up  a 
regular  supply  of  the  more  important  vegetables 
by  making  frequent  small  sowings  of  suitable 
varieties. 

Broad  Beans. — As  soon  as  these  attain  to  a 
height  of  about  3  inches,  they  should  be  planted 
from  the  boxes  in  which  they  have  been  raised. 
Broad  Beans  require  land  which  has  been 
deeply  stirred  and  well  enriched  with  good 
manure  ;  on  poor,  shallow  soil,  trenches  should 
be   prepared    much    in     the    same    way   as    for 
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Celery,  and  double  rows  planted  in  each 
trench,  allowing  plenty  of  room  both  between 
the  plants  and  the  trenches.  Make  small  sow- 
ings in  the  open  garden  at  intervals  of  ten  days 
during  the  next  six  weeks  or  so.  The  long- 
podded  varieties  should  not  be  sown  later  than 
April,  as  the  Broad  Windsors,  both  green  and 
white,  are  more  suitable  for  affording  late 
supplies.  Plants  growing  in  pots  should  be 
kept  elevated  as  close  to  the  glass  and  venti- 
lators as  possible,  and  when  in  flower,  as  they 
soon  ought  to  be,  air  must  be  admitted  to  the 
structure  by  night  and  day.  The  points  should 
be  pinched  off  the  leading  growths  after  a 
reasonable  number  of  flowers  are  showing. 

Peas. — These  should  be  planted  from  the  boxes 
as  they  become  ready.  Plant  thinly  and  firmly  ; 
apply  stakes  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  pro- 
tect the  plants  against  birds.  Make  a  sowing 
weekly,  selecting  for  this  purpose  the  large- 
podded  and  best  flavoured  varieties. 

Onions. — Plants  raised  in  heat  that  have  been 
pricked  off  into  boxes  or  pots  should  now  be 
placed  in  cold  frames  to  thoroughly  harden, 
and  the  earlier  these  can  be  planted  during  the 
present  month,  provided  the  conditions  are 
favourable,  the  better.  The  Onion  is  an  ex- 
tremely hardy  plant,  and  if  the  plants  have 
been  kept  for  a  time  in  cold  frames,  the  weather 
after  this  date  is  not  likely  to  injure  them.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  land  was  properly  treated 
during  the  winter  months.  Choose  a  dry  day 
and  prick  over  the  surface  soil,  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  good  dressing  of  soot  and  lime.  After 
two  or  three  days  have  elapsed,  rake  down 
finely,  mark  out  the  beds  and  plant  in  rows 
from  15  to  18  inches  apart,  allowing  a  distance 
of  one  foot  from  plant  to  plant. 

Seeds. — Sow  small  quantities  of  seeds  of 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  and 
Borecole.  The  main  sowings  should  not  be 
made  until  ten  days  or  so  later. 


Fig.  06. — erythronium  hartwegii  :   flowers  light  yellow,  with  orange- 
coloured  CENTRE. 

(See  p.  213.) 


THE   APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 

Feeding.— There  are  many  points  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  when  feeding 
should  commence.  There  is  the  weather  and 
the  supply  of  pollen  (the  natural  supply,  I 
mean),  for  it  is  not  safe  to  commence  stimula- 
tive feeding  until  the  bees  are  carrying  home 
good  loads  of  pollen.  In  many  cases  it  is  not 
necessary  to  feed,  but  most  beginners  will  feed, 
whether  it  is  necessary  or  not.  If  the  bees  have 
sufficient  food  to  supply  all  their  wants,  bruise 
some  of  the  cappings  if  you  like,  but  give  no 
syrup. 

Queenless  Hives. — It  will  not  be  safe  to  assume 
that,  because  a  stock  has  no  brood,  therefore  it 
is  queenless,  for  the  weather  has  been  so  cold 
at  night,  and  in  the  day,  too,  many  times  of 
late.  When  a  colony  has  been  discovered  to  be 
queenless,  and  is  worth  caring  for,  remove  it 
gradually  to  another  stock  headed  by  a  queen. 
Move  both  hives  towards  each  other  about  1 
yard  a  day  (counting  days  only  when  bees  are 
on  the  wing).  When  the  hives  are  side  by  side, 
smoke  both  lots  and  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  gorge  themselves ;  remove  all  combs  not 
covered  with  bees  and  replace  by  frames 
covered  with  bees.  If  a  very  little  warm  syrup 
be  poured  on  the  combs,  it  may  assist  in 
bringing  about  a  peaceful  union. 

Manipulation. — At  this  season  of  the  year, 
every  time  we  open  the  hives  a  great  amount  of 
heat  escapes,  which  must  be  regained,  and  this 
retards  breeding  and  chills  much  brood.  No 
matter  what  the  outside  temperature,  that  inside 
must  be  between  90°  and  100°.  Even  when  the 
outside  temperature  is  not  low,  the  hives  ought 
not  to  be  opened  unnecessarily. 

Bee  dress. — Beyond  a  veil  nothing  else  is 
necessary.  Some  wear  gloves,  but  it  is  not 
wise,  for  they  lead  to  clumsy  handling  of  the 
frames  when  replacing,  and  the  jarring  thus 
caused  irritates  the  bees  and  stinging  soon  com- 
mences. The  scent  of  the  poison  is  retained 
by  the  gloves,  and  this  seems  to  anger  the  bees 
very  much.  If  you  like  you  may  wear  a  pair  of 
elastic  bands  on  the  wrists  to  hold  down  the 
coat  sleeves.  If  one's  movements  are  not 
hurried,  and  the  smoker  used,  but  not  abused, 
then  there  is  small  likelihood  of  being  stung. 
I  have  known  men  at  work .  among  bees  for 
hours  and  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance in  the  apiary  nor  has  the  operator 
suffered  from  stings. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 4it  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDI  I  OR, 
41,   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,   London. 

Communications  should  be  WRITThN  ON  ONE  SIDE  ONLY  OF 

the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
Runted,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

-Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  oj 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  /lowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

New  spapers.  —  C01  respondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
earejulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  4— 

Soc.  Franc.  d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet.  German  Gard. 
Soc,  meet. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  7— 

Brighton  Spring  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days).  Cornwall  Daffodil 
and  Spring  Fl.  Soc.  Exh.  at  Truro  (2  days).  Nat. 
Amateur  Gard.  Assoc,  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  8- 

Liverpool  Hort.  Assoc.  Spring  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  10— Exeter  Daffodil  and  Spring  Fl.  Sh. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 4G'1U. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.—  Wednesday,  April  1  (6  p.m.):  Max.  53°; 
Min.  38". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday,  April  2 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.  29-9;  Temp.  52°;  Weather— 
Overcast. 
Provinces.—  Wednesday,  April  1  (6  p.m.):  Max.  52" 
Cornwall  and  Ireland  S. ;  Min.  44"  Lancaster. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Bulbs,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

MONDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs,  Perennials,  &c,  at  12;  Roses 
at  1.30;  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Border  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Bulbs,  Lilies,  Sic,  at 
11,30;  Roses  and  Fruit  Trees  at  1.30;  Palms,  Azaleas, 
&c,  at  5,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 

THURSDAY— 

214  cases  Japanese  Liliums,  received  direct,  and 
thousands  of  Hardy  Bulbs,  &c,  at  67  i:  68,  Cheapside, 
E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

The  "Vine  House"  collection  of  Orchids.  Sale  of 
selected  plants  at  Vine  House,  Haslingden,  Lanes.,  by 
order  of  A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  12.30. 

FRIDAY- 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids  in  variety  at  67  &  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  St  Morris,  at  12.45. 

The  year  1908  will  long  be  re- 
Political       membered  as  marking  an  epoch 
Recognition   ;n  the  anna]s  0f  horticulture  in 

Belgium.  Even  the  approach- 
ing quinquennial  show  to  be 
held  at  Client,  important  as  it  is  rightly  con- 
sidered to  be,  must  be  regarded  as  out- 
ranged by  another  event  of  lasting  and  truly 
national  significance.  It  has  just  been  de- 
cided by  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  to 
widen  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the 
establishment  within  it  of  a  special  Sub- 
Department  of  Horticulture,  thus  securing 
for  horticulture  that  recognition  which  it  so 
thoroughly  deserves  as  one  of  the  great  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  The  claims  for  State 
recognition  are  the  stronger  the  more  closely 
they  are  examined,  for  not  only  is  horticulture 
a  source  of  profit  to  the  community,  but  its 
influence  on  national  life  is  more  far-reaching 
than  might  be  supposed  at,  first  sight. 

No  form  of  occupation  of  land  yields  so 
large  a  return  per  unit  of  area.  Under  the 
modern    methods   of   intensive   cultivation    it 


of   Horti- 
culture. 


is  claimed  that  a  hectare  of  land  (about  23 
acres)  is  capable  of  supporting  no  fewer  than 
ten  persons.  In  order  to  obtain  such  a 
result,  of  course  a  certain  amount  of  capital 
is  required  to  meet  the  cost  of  glass,  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  expenses  of  cultivation,  but 
even  if  we  adopt  a  considerably  lower  estimate 
of  the  return,  so  as  to  approximate  to  aver- 
age conditions,  it  would  still  mean  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nation, 
a  very  large  value  was  being  got  out 
of  the  land.  It  is  also  most  important 
to  remember  that  this  profit  to  the  com- 
munity is  almost  all  of  the  nature  of  revenue, 
not  a  trenching  on  capital.  Coal  and  iron, 
when  once  dug  out  and  used  up,  represent 
so  much  capital  actually  spent.  The  supply 
is  not  inexhaustible  although  we  often  shut 
our  eves  to  this  patent  and  highly  disagree- 
able fact.  But  the  value  that  is  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  agricultural  or  horticultural 
land  is  practically  inexhaustible,  for  it  owes 
its  origin  almost  solely  to  the  incoming 
energy  of  the  sun's  rays.  This  energy  is 
constantly  pouring  in  during  daylight,  and 
it  is  the  business  of  the  horticulturist  and 
agriculturist  to  turn  it  to  useful  account  by 
fixing  it  in  the  form  of  marketable  vege- 
tables, flowers,  or  fruit.  The  effect  of  such 
an  operation  is  definitely  to  add  to  the 
wealth  already  existing  in  the  country. 

The  grazier  does  the  same  thing  in 
another  way  when  lie  grows  mutton  or  beef. 
For  an  ox,  from  the  point  of  view  we  are 
now  considering,  merely  represents  a  further 
stage  of  the  same  process,  inasmuch  as  when 
the  animal  builds  up  his  tissues  out  of  the 
vegetable  produce,  he  is  only  concentrating 
still  further  the  energy  which  the  plant  has 
already  extracted  from  the  sun  during  the 
course  of  its  own  growth.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  the  farmer  cannot  work  so  economically 
as  the  gardener,  for  the  latter  is  able  to  raise 
a  great  deal  more  valuable  produce  from  a 
limited  area  than  the  former  could  hope  to 
do. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  subject,  and 
one  of  no  less  interest  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public  welfare.  Horticulture 
can,  nay  must,  employ  a  relatively  large 
number  of  people  on  the  land  actually  occu- 
pied. This  circumstance  at  once  causes  the 
industry  to  assume  an  aspect  of  importance 
in  countries  such  as  Belgium  or  Britain, 
where  on  all  sides  complaints  are  heard  of 
rural  depopulation  and  the  overcrowding  of 
urban  districts.  The  high  prices  obtained 
for  well-grown  or  early  vegetables  and  fruit 
ought  to  mean,  if  the  producer  gets  his  fair 
share  of  the  profits,  a  flowing  back  of  capital 
to  the  country,  thus  rendering  its  intensive 
cultivation  still  more  attractive  because  more 
remunerative.  In  this  way  the  wealth  accu- 
mulated in  the  city  should  play  its  part  in 
encouraging  the  further  development  of  a 
rural  population.  Whether  or  not  such  a 
result  is  actually  achieved,  depends  largely 
upon  whether  the  producer  is  getting  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  profits  of  his  skilled  labour. 
One  of  the  important  administrative  duties 
that  must  lie  before  a  Department  of  Horti- 
culture is  to  see  that  the  grower  is  not  left 
in  the  lurch,  confronted  by  avoidable 
obstacles  that  have  been  interposed  between 
himself  and  the  consumer. 

On  grounds  of  political,  as  well  as  on  those 


of  rural  economy,  the  Belgian  Government  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  been  the  first 
to  take  the  important  step  of  inaugurating 
a  department,  the  business  of  which  is  to 
promote  these  important  interests.  The 
needs  of  horticulture  are  by  no  means  always 
covered  by,  or  identical  with,  those  of  agri- 
culture. They  require  independent  and 
expert  attention,  and  we  may  feel  assured 
that  the  enlightened  spirit  which  has  led  to 
its  formation,  will  see  to  it  that  the  officers 
of  the  new  Department  are  selected  for  their 
special  capacity  and  aptitude  for  dealing 
with  the  numerous  scientific,  economic,  and 
administrative  problems  that  affect  the  in- 
dustry in  question. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  already  afforded  a  splendid  example 
of  an  energetic  department  that,  by  its 
untiring  activity,  has  rendered,  and  con- 
tinues to  render,  services  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  landed  industries  of  America. 
It  may  be  that  some  day  we  shall  our- 
selves endeavour  to  follow  the  lead  of 
those  countries  that  have  realised,  more  fully 
than  we  do,  the  paramount  importance  of 
fostering  rural  industries,  not  only  on  the 
grounds  of  their  cash  value,  but  also  for  the 
sake  of  their  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.  We  continually  hear  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  rural  depopulation,  but  many 
people  still  fail  to  recognise  that,  in  these 
days  of  international  competition,  when  the 
means  of  transit  have  become  so  easy,  so 
rapid,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  so 
cheap,  the  problem  has  ceased  to  be  one 
depending  solely  on  mere  local  conditions. 

In  order  that  the  producer  may  reap  the 
reward  of  his  skill,  and  find  inducement  to 
make  still  further  efforts,  lie  should  be 
assured  of  the  prospect  of  getting  a  reason- 
able return  for  his  labour.  The  diffusion  of 
useful  information  and  knowledge,  and  the 
rendering  of  the  best  scientific  assistance, 
must  be  further  supplemented  by  the  re- 
moval of  unfair  obstacles  of  all  kinds.  For 
these  tend  in  effect  to  raise  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
a  competitive  market  it  is  not  the  consumer 
nor  the  middleman,  but  it  is  almost  always 
the  producer,  who  is  saddled  with  the  un- 
favourable difference. 

We  import  every  year  an  enormous  and 
increasing  quantity  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Some  of  this  produce  could  perhaps  never  be 
advantageously  raised  at  home,  but  it  is  due 
to  causes  which  are  at  least  in  part  prevent- 
able that  much  of  the  remainder  can  still  be 
.more  cheaply  bought  from  abroad. 


The  name  of  Manna  is  given 
Manna.       to      so      many      different      plant 

exudations,  mostly  of  a  similar 
nature,  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  what 
is  really  intended  when  using  the  common 
name  only.  It  is  well  known,  however, 
that  the  source  of  commercial  Manna  is 
the  Manna  Ash  (Fraxinus  Ornus),  a 
native  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  and  not 
unknown  in  this  country  as  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  beautiful  cultivated  trees, 
especially  when  in  flower.  The  late  Daniel 
Hanbury,  a  great  pharmaceutical  botanist, 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  history  and 
sources  of  Manna,  visiting  the  plantations  in 
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Calabria  and  Palermo.  In  one  of  his  pub- 
lished papers  on  the  subject  he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing recapitulation  of  points  in  the  history 
of  the  substance,  gathered  from  his  own  re- 
searches, namely,  that  the  Manna  known  in 
Europe  in  very  early  times  was  probably  all  of 
Oriental  origin,  and  that  the  Manna  of  the 
Ash  (Fraxinus  Ornus)  began  to  be  collected  in 
Calabria  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  further,  that  the  practice  of  making  in- 
cisions in  the  tree  in  order  to  promote  the 
exudation  was  not  commenced  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  previous 
to  which  period  the  only  Manna  obtained  was 
that  which  exuded  spontaneously.  Hanbury 
also  st'.tes  that  although  the  existence  in 
Sicily  of  a  mountain  called  by  the  Arabic  name 
Gibil-manna,  or  Manna  Mountain,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  Manna  was  collected 
during  the  period  of  Mussulman  rule  in  that 
island  (a.d.  827  to  A.D.  1070),  evidence  has  not 
been  produced  to  prove  the  fact ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  appears  that  Manna  was 
gathered  in  Calabria  long  before  its  collec- 
tion in  Sicily. 

Though   Manna   at   the   present   time  does 
not  hold  an  official  position  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, it  is  still  used  as  a  mild  laxative  medi- 
cine, and  as  such  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  in 
Southern    Italy   has  recently   attracted   some 
special   attention,   and   the   following   interest- 
ing details  on  the  mode  of  collection  and  pre- 
paration   for    the    market    have    recently    ap- 
peared.    At    the   age   of    tin    years    the    tree 
yields  ils  first   crop  and  continues  to  give  a 
supply  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  succession. 
It  is  then  pruned  and  left  to  rest  for  six  or 
seven    years,    when    it    is    again    tapped    and 
continues  to  give  a  further  annual  supply  for 
another  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  this  s\  stem 
is  continued   till  the   tree  attains  the  age  of 
from  So  years  to  100  years.     The  method  of 
collecting  the  Manna  is  l>\   making  incisions 
horizontally   through    the   bark  of   the   trunk 
and  lower  part  of  the  branches.     The  Manna 
flows  slowly  from  these  cuts  and  solidifies  |,v 
exposure,  after  which  it  is  carefully  removed, 
and  these  first  exudations  are  considered  the 
best  and  purest  Manna.     A  second  quality  is 
obtained    by    a    further   exudation,    which    is 
scraped  off  when  it  solidifies,  and  so  it  often 
contains  small  portions  of  bark  and  other  im. 
purities.     In  order  to  obtain  what  is  known 
as  "  tear  "  Manna,  the  incisions  are  made  in 
a    slanting    direction,     into   which   pieces  of 
straw  are  placed,  and  down   which  the  juice 
trickles     and     becomes     incrusted.     Another 
form  of  collecting  the  sweet  juice  is  shown 
by   some   exhibits   in    Museum   No.    1   of   the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  which  a  leaflet  of  the 
tree  itself  is  stuck  into  the  slit  in  the  trunk, 
and  below  it  is  placed  a  joint  of  an  Opuntia, 
which  forms  a  kind  of  basin  into  which  the 
flowing  juice  Is  conveyed  by  the  Ash  leaflet. 
In  Southern  Italy  "  tear  "  Manna  of  the  best 
quality  is  said  to  realise  as  much  as  £4  per 
kilogram,  and  inferior  qualities  £2  and  £1 
respectively.     About  4,500  trees  occupying  a 
hectare  of  ground  will  produce  90  kilograms 
of  Manna,  giving  a  net  return  of  ,£80. 

A  large  proportion  of  Italy's  export  of 
Manna  is  said  to  be  converted  into  Mannite, 
the  process  of  manufacture  of  which  is  re- 
ported to  have  become  very  much  cheapened 
of  late,  and  in  this  form  much  of  it  is  re- 
turned to  Italy. 


Our    Supplementary  Illustration.— The 

varieties  of  Laelia  am  eps  play  a  most  important 
part  in  the  display  of  flowers  in  the  spring- 
time in  the  collection  of  Major  G.  L.  Holford, 
C.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  at  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  so  well 
cultivated  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander,  who  is 
writing  the  weekly  article  on  Orchid  culture  in 
these  pages.  The  vaiiety  Sanderiana,  which 
has  pure  white  flowers,  with  some  rose-crim  on 
coloured  markings  on  the  lip,  is  found  by  Major 
IloLyoRD  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  of  the 
white  forms  by  reason  of  the  profuse  manner 
in  which  it  may  be  made  to  produce  its  flowers, 
provided  the  specimens  be  kept  in  a  vigorous 
condition.  Our  Supplementary  Illustration 
shows  a  good  example  of  Laelia  anceps  Sander, 
iana,  and  it  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration 
that  Mr.  Alexander's  object  has  been  to  cacse 
the  plant  to  make  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  leading  growths,  which,  when  well  grown, 
produce  a  proportionately  large  number  of 
flower-spikes.  To  bring  this  about,  the  rhizomes 
of  the  back  pseudo-bulbs  are  severed  behind 
each  two  or  three  leading  bulbs,  causing  them 
to  produce  new  growths  from  the  back  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  thus  in  time  double  or  treble  the 
flowering  capabilities  of  the  plants  compared 
with  those  which  are  allowed  to  grow  on  con- 
tinually from  the  leading  growths  alone.  The 
plants  are  grown  in  teak-wood  baskets,  in  an 
intermediate  house,  and  are  either  suspended 
from  the  roof  or  elevated  well  up  to  the  light. 
Laelia  anceps  Sanderiana  was  imported  from 
Mexico  about  21  years  ago  by  Messrs.  SANDER, 
and  its  introduction  was  an  important  event,  as 
its  class  was  only  represented  by  the  then  rare 
L.  a.  Dawsonii.  Messrs.  Sander's  importation 
also  included  a  quantity  of  I,,  a.  Stella,  a  white 
vaiiety  with  only  a  faint  tinge  of  rose  on  the 
lip.  This,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  form 
of  Sanderiana,  is  also  very  beautiful  at  Weston- 
birt, where  a  general  collection  of  the  best- 
named  varieties  is  also  grown,  the  best  white 
forms,  besides  th  se  named,  being  alba,  Schro- 
deriana,  and  Waddoniensis.  Verv  handsome 
coloured  forms  are  Chambe.lainiana,  which  is 
the  largest  variety  of  typical  L.  anceps  ;  Ames- 
iana,  Schroderae,  and  Veitchii. 

The  Royal  Gardeners  Orphan  Fund. — 

The  festival  dinner  of  this  Fund,  which  will  take 
place  on  May  12,  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  being  the 
"  Coming  of  Age"  Festival,  it  is  hoped  that  all  will 
do  their  best  to  raise  as  large  a  sum  of  money  as 
possible.  Like  all  similar  institutions  the  Royal 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  obtains  its  principal 
support  from  the  money  raised  in  connection  with 
its  annual  festivals;  and  although  it  is  highly- 
desirable  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
increase  the  number  of  annual  subscriptions  in 
view  of  present  circumstances,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  one  to  make  the  coming  festival  an 
unprecedented  success.  The  entire  cost  of  manage- 
ment is  more  than  defrayed  by  the  dividends  from 
investments,  and  therefore  every  penny  that  is 
contributed  is  available  for  assisting  gardeners' 
widows  and  orphans.  The  Duke  of  Bedford, 
KG.,  who  is  president  of  the  Fund,  will  preside 
at  the  festival,  and  the  following  gentlemen  have 
consented  to  act  as  stewards  and  will  be  glad  to 
receive  subscriptions  for  the  chairman's  list  : — 
W.  Alderson,  Hersham  Road,  Walton- on  - 
Thames;  W.  Y.  Baker,  Thames  Bank  Iron  Co., 
Upper  Ground  Street,  S  E.  ;  George  H.  Barr, 
11,  12,  13,  King  Street,  W.C.  ;  W.  Bates,  Cross 
Deep,  Twickenham;  William  Bull,  53G,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  G.  Caselton,  Garden 
Superintendent,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E.  ;  H.  J. 
Clayton,  Wharfe  Bank  House,  Ulleskelf,  York  ; 
Geo.  H.  Cuthbert,  The  Nurseries,  Southgate,  N.  ; 
W.  H.  Cutbush,  The  Nurseries,  Barnet,  Herts ;  C. 
Dixon,  Holland  House  Gardens,  Kensington,  W.  ; 
W.   Howe,  Park  Hill  Gardens,   Streatham  Com- 


mon, S.W. ;  D.  Ingamells,  27,  Catherine  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ;  John  Lyne,  Foxbury 
Gardens,  Chislehurst ;  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane 
Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton  ;  J.  F.  McLeod,  Dover 
House  Gardens,  Roehampton,  S.W.  ;  J.  W. 
Moorman,  Superintendent,  Victoria  Park,  E. ; 
Whitpaine  Nutting,  106,  Southwark  Street,  S.E. ; 
Edward  Parsons,  Fruit  Market,  Covent  Garden; 
R.  Hooper  Pearson,  40,  Brocklebank  Road, 
Wandsworth,  S.W.,  and  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. ; 
W.  Poupart,  Marsh  Farm,  Twickenham ;  W. 
Roupell,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park,  S.W. ; 
G.  Reynolds,  Gunnersbury  Park  Gardens,  Acton, 
W.  ;  T.  W.  Sanders,  124,  Embleton  Road, 
Lewisham,  S.E.  ;  Edward  Sherwood,  152, 
Houndsditch,  E.,  Treasurer;  David  W.  Thomson, 
113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  W.  P.  Thomson, 
25,  Bollo  Lane,  Chiswick,  W.  ;  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
V  M.H.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. ; 
and  J.  H.  Witty,  St.  James's  Villa,  Swain's  Lane, 
Highgate,  N.  Those  who  feel  thankful  for  the 
wonderful  success  that  has  attended  the  Fund 
during  the  past  21  years  cannot  show  their  appre- 
ciation in  a  better  manner  than  by  sending 
donations  or  subscriptions  to  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  stewards,  or  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Brian 
Wynne,  30,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Flowers  in  Season.— We  have  received  from 
Mr.  F.  Stokes,  of  Cokethorpe  Park  Gardens, 
\\  itney,  Violets  of  extraordinary  quality.  Ac- 
companying the  flowers  were  several  photo- 
graphs showing  the  plants  growing  in  frames  and 
in  pots,  but  as  these  were  similar  to  those  we 
published  from  Mr.  Stokes  in  our  issue  for 
January  12,  1907,  pp.  28-29,  we  do  not  reproduce 
them.  However,  they  demonstrated  how  suc- 
cessful a  cultivator  of  these  flowers  is  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  the  beautiful  bunches  we  received 
were  further  evidence  of  his  skill  in  this  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Stokes  writes  :  "I  am  sending  you 
a  few  blooms  of  six  varieties  of  Violets.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  you  have  any  record 
of  finer  blooms.  The  photographs  were  taken 
on  March  9.  The  white  Comte  de  Brazza  does 
will  in  these  gardens,  although  some  persons 
find  it  difficult  to  cultivate,  as  it  does  not  always 
develop  such  good  flowering  crowns  as  do  most 
other  varieties.  The  colours  of  the  old  Neapolitan 
and  Lady  Hume  Campbell  are  much  alike:  they 
both  do  well  here,  and  I  experience  very  little 
trouble  with  damping  during  the  dull,  short  days. 
The  varieties  Marie  Louise,  J.  J.  Astor,  and  Cool- 
cronan  are  the  most  liable  to  suffer  from  damp- 
ing. The  pot  plants  shown  in  the  photograph 
are  growing  in  6-inch  pots,  the  varieties  being 
Neapolitan  and  Lady  Hume  Campbell.  These 
pot  plants  have  been  continuously  in  bloom 
since  the  end  of  October  last." 

Strength  of  Timber  as  Influenced  by 
Moisture.— Some  interesting  information  deal- 
ing with  the  influence  of  moisture  upon  ths 
strength  of  different  kinds  of  timber,  says  the 
Agricultural  News,  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet 
recently  issued  by  the  Forest  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  From  a  considera- 
tion of  the  particulars  given  it  is  at  once  evi- 
dent how  very  different  degrees  of  strength 
may  be  given  to  two  boards  of  the  same  piece 
of  timber  by  different  methods  of  seasoning. 
One  of  the  first  results  of  the  seasoning  of  wood 
is  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  contained  in 
the  interior  of  the  individual  cells.  This  natu- 
rally lessens  the  weight  of  timber,  but  it  is 
not  until  the  moisture  in  the  substance  of  the 
cell-walls  themselves  begins  to  evaporate  that 
the  strength  of  the  timber  is  affected.  When  the 
cell  content  of  water  has  evaporated,  but  the 
moisture  in  the  substance  of  the  cell-walls  is 
still  present,  the  wood  is  at  what  is  known  as 
"fibre  saturation  point,"  and  from  this  stage  to 
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absolute  dryness  there  is  a  remarkable  gain  of 
strength  in  the  wood.  Exposure  to  atmospheric 
conditions  may  bring  about  a  re-absorption  of 
moisture,  but  still  if  propar  seasoning  has  taken 
place,  most  woods  remain  from  50  to  150  per 
cent,  as  strong  as  when  in  the  green  condition. 
The  importance  of  care  in  seasoning  timber  is 
therefore  at  once  evident. 

Studies  of  Kew  Gardens,  &c. — Many 
people  having  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  portraits 
of  native  princes  of  Central  India,  which  are 
destined  for  the  Daly  College,  Indore,  the  Grafton 
Galleries,  Grafton  Street,  Bond  Street,  has  been 
taken  for  their  exhibition  from  Monday,  April  6, 
to  Wednesday,  April  15,  hours  10  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  shown  a 
collection  of  studies  of  Kew  Gardens,  together 
with  some  Italian  landscapes  and  other  works, 
also  by  Herbert  A.  Olivier. 

Flora  of  New  South  Wales. — We  have 
received  the  first  part  of  The  Illustrations  of 
New  South  Wales  Plants,  by  J.  H.  Maiden,  the 
indefatigable  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Sydney.  Eleven  plants  belonging  to  various 
natural  orders  are  figured  and  described,  and 
notes  of  the  distribution  of  the  species,  so  far  as 
it  is  known,  are  also  incorporated.  Sometimes 
these  are  rather  humorous,  e.g.,  it  is  said  of 
Sprengelia  ponceletia,  an  epacrid,  that  its  known 
range  will  be  extended  by  careful  search, 
"especially  as  swamp-loving  plants  are  often 
avoided  by  those  botanists  who  are  afraid  of  get- 
ting their  feet  wet."  The  illustrations  are  good, 
and  in  addition  to  a  figure  of  a  characteristic 
branch,  with  the  flowers,  dissections  of  the 
flower  and  fruit  are  also  depicted. 

A  Climbing  Aconite  (A.  volubile  latisectum) 
has  been  introduced  from  China  by  Messrs. 
Vilmoein,  Andrieux  et  Cie,  Paris.  The  foliage 
is  deep  green,  and  the  blue  flowers  continue  to 
be  produced  until  the  autumn  frosts.  The  plant 
climbs  to  a  height  of  from  6  to  7  feet,  and  is 
suitable  for  a  trellis. 

A  Scented  Dahlia.  —  Herr  T.  C.  Schmidt, 
of  Erfurt,  has  introduced  a  Dahlia,  which  is 
characterised  by  a  sweet  scent  recalling  that  of 
honey.  The  plant  originated  from  Mexico,  and 
is  said  to  be  of  good  habit.  Planted  out  in 
May,  it  flowers  in  July  and  August,  the  blooms 
being  of  a  shade  of  orange-scarlet,  and  borne 
on  long  stems,  thus  rendering  them  very  suit- 
able for  use  as  cut  flowers.  The  plant  reaches 
a  height  of  4  or  5  feet. 

Sunflower  Seeds. — The  Sunflower  is  grown 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  for  the  sake  of  the 
oil  in  its  seeds.  The  yield  of  seed  varies  a  good 
deal  according  to  variety,  soil,  and  climate,  but 
about  1,500  lbs.  per  acre  seems  to  be  a  fair 
average  return,  and  in  South  Africa  as  much  as 
3,250  lbs.  per  acre  has  been  recorded.  About 
15  to  20  per  cent,  of  oil  can  be  obtained  from 
the  seed,  and  it  is  used  for  many  purposes,  the 
better  qualities  being  sometimes  employed  in 
cookery.  The  seeds  themselves,  when  stripped 
of  the  fruit  husk,  are  eaten  as  food  after  being 
parched,  in  some  regions — for  example  in 
Russia — and  they  are  also  used  both  in  the  fresh 
state,  and  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  from 
them,  as  food  for  poultry. 

•"The  Practical  Greenkeeper." — Mr. 
Reginald  Beale  is  the  manager  of  Messrs. 
Carter's  golf  department,  and  the  hints  he 
gives  in  this  little  booklet  cannot  but  be  useful 
to  those  who  are  responsible  for  maintaining 
turf  in  good  condition,  whether  in  the  garden 
or  on  the  links.  Excellent  instructions  are  given 
as  to  the  treatment  of  different  classes  of  soils, 
and  also  as  to  the  choice  and  mode  of  applica- 
tion of  manures.  Copies  can  be  obtained  gratis 
from  the  publishers. 

*  Published  by  Jamns  Carter  &  Co. 


Extermination  of  Locusts  and  Dodder. 

— An  interesting  method  of  exterminating  locust 
swarms  is  given  by  a  writer  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Young  grass  was  cut  up  and  soaked  in 
5  gallons  of  water  containing  1  lb.  of  sodium 
arseaite  and  4  lbs.  of  sugar  in  solution.  If  the 
locusts  are  fully  grown,  a  stronger  solution 
is  used.  The  poisoned  grass  is  scattered  thinly 
about  the  bushes  on  which  the  locusts  were 
resting  during  the  night.  It  is  stated  that  the 
insects  at  once  feed  on  the  sweetened  grass,  and 
are  soon  entirely  destroyed.  Arsenite  of  soda, 
\\  lb.  to  5  gallons  of  water,  is  also  said  to  afford 
one  of  the  best  means  of  killing  dodder  on 
Lucerne.  It  is  sprayed  on  the  plants,  and 
seems   in  no   way  to  injure  the  Lucerne. 

Publications  Received.— A  Practical  Guide  to 
School,  Cottage,  and  Allotment  Gardening,  by  J. 
Weathers.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. — 
Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  being  the  report  for  the  year 
1907.  Published  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  London,  W. — 
The  Law  of  Master  and  Servant,  by  James  Walter 
Smith,  LL.D.,  revised  by  George  Frederick  Emery, 
LL.M.  This  volume  is  one  in  the  series  of  "  Wilson's 
Legal  Handy  Books,"  and  is  published  by  Effingham 
Wilson,  54,  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. — 
The  Wild  Rabbit  or  Rabbit  Warrens,  combined  with 
Poultry  Farming  and  Fruit  Culture  (3rd  edition).  By 
J.  Simpson,  published  by  Messrs.  Pawson  &  Brailsford, 
Sheffield. 
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SHORTIA  UNIFLORA. 
Amongst  the  many  interesting  plants  at  pre- 
sent in  flower  at  Kew  is  the  beautiful 
Shortia  uniflora  (see  figs.  97  and  98).  Rare 
in  gardens  till  recently,  it  was  considered 
by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  better- 
known  S.  galacifolia  from  North  Carolina. 
The  Japanese  species,  however,  is  quite 
distinct,  although  the  foliage  of  the  larger  forms 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  North  American 
one.  During  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  been 
more  freely  imported  from  Yokohama,  and  has 
now  become  more  plentiful  in  cultivation.  There 
are  now  two  distinct  forms  in  flower,  one  with 
small  leaves  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
Schizocodon  soldanelloides,  and  pale-coloured 
flowers  ;  while  another,  recently  received  under 
the  name  of  Shortia  uniflora  var.  grandiflora,  has 
much  larger  foliage,  like  Shortia  galacifolia,  and 
deep  rose-coloured  flowers  with  a  paler  centre. 
While  capable  of  thriving  outside  in  a  peaty  bed, 
with  a  northern  aspect,  in  the  rock  garden,  it  is 
not  seen  with  such  advantage  as  when  grown  in 
pans  in  a  shady  frame  and  shown  in  the  cold 
greenhouse  when  in  flower.  The  Japanese  species 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  North 
American  representative  of  the  genus  by  its 
flowers,  which,  when  fully  expanded,  are  nearly 
flat,  compared  with  the  funnel-shaped  flowers  of 
S.  galacifolia.  It  is  also  some  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  in  coming  into  flower.  A  native 
of  Japan,  it  is  usually  found  growing  in  dense 
forests  of  Coniferse,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
2,000  feet.  An  evergreen  creeping  plant,  the  per- 
sistent leaves  are  toothed,  and  assume  in  the 
autumn  the  rich  tints  that  are  so  attractive  in 
the  other  better-known  member  of  this  genus, 
as  well  as  in  Schizocodon.     W.  1. 
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(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Clematis.— Mr. 
Harold  Evans,  in  the  issue  for  March  14,  p.  173, 
solicits  information  regarding  the  successful 
culture  of  the  Clematis,  and  particularly  of 
the  hybrid  varieties.  I  have  propagated  and 
cultivated  many  thousands  of  these  plants,  had 
many  failures,  and  made  many  diverse  experi- 
ments. The  principal  causes  of  the  failure  of 
these  jjlants  when  young,  are  in  faulty  potting, 
planting  out,  and  cultivation,  and  not,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  in  their  grafting.  When  the 
graft  has  started  into  growth,  the  portion  of  the 
stem  where  the  stock  and  the  scion  are  joined 
should  not  be  imbedded  in  the  soil,   and  when 


shifting  the  plants  into  larger  pots  this  junction 
should  be  raised  2  or  even  3  inches  out  of  the 
soil  to  fully  expose  the  union  of  the  graft,  that 
it  may  become  hardened,  and  thus  form  a  woody 
texture.  The  practice  should  be  the  same  in 
this  respect,  whether  the  graft  be  made  of  one- 
year-old  wood  or  of  new  growth  of  the  current 
season.  Upon  receipt  of  the  plants  from  the 
nurserymen,  it  will  be  seen  whether  they  are 
potted  deeply,  and  if  so  the  surface  soil  should 
be  immediately  removed  in  order  to  harden  the 
graft.  No  roots  will  be  found  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  pot,  for  the  Clematis  never  forms 
surface  roots,  but  they  descend  deeply  into  the 
ground,  and  this  is  clearly  seen  on  removing 
a  plant  from  a  pot,  it  will  then  be  found  that 
the  majority  of  the  roots  are  in  the  drainage 
materials.  After  the  hardening  process  is  com. 
plete,  and  this  usually  occupies  three  or  four 
months,  the  plant  will  be  ready  for  transplant- 
ing to  its  permanent  quarters,  or  to  be  potted 
and  grown  as  a  specimen  plant.  Deep  cultiva- 
tion is  essential  in  the  case  of  ground  intended 
tor  the  reception  of  these  plants.  The  soil  in 
the  border  or  bed  must  be  stirred  to  a  depth 
of  3  feet,  and  have  incorporated  with  it  leaf- 
mould  or  well-decayed  manure  from  a  spent 
Cucumber  bed,  sand  or  fine  gravel,  and  a  goodly 
proportion  of  finely-broken,  soft,  red  brick. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  lime  or  mortar 
rubble  in  the  smallest  quantity  is  not  present 
in  the  soil,  as  this  constituent  is  most  harmful. 
Allow  a  few  days  to  elapse  in  order  that  the 
soil  may  settle  down  before  planting,  which 
should  be  done  as  near  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  as  is  possible  :  at  least  3  inches  of  the 
stock  should  be  seen  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
A  piece  of  zinc  or  tin  2  or  3  inches  wide  should 
be  placed  around  the  stem  of  the  plant,  but  not 
close  to  it ;  a  space  should  be  allowed  as  far 
from  the  stock  as  the  rim  of  a  5  or  6-inch  pot 
would  be  if  the  plant  were  placed  in  a  pot  of 
this  size.  The  metal  band  will  prevent  soil 
from  the  border  working  up  around  the  plani 
and  burying  the  union  of  stock  and  graft.  I 
have  proved  by  experience  that  the  principal 
cause  of  failure  with  the  Clematis  is  deep 
planting,  instead  of  deep  cultivation.  With  re- 
ference to  plants  already  in  position,  and  not  in 
a  thriving  condition,  I  recommend  that  the  soil 
be  removed  from  around  their  stems  in  the 
form  of  a  basin.  Place  a  piece  of  zinc  around 
the  stem  to  keep  it  exposed,  and  top-dress  the 
border  with  decayed  manure.  Specimen  plants 
growing  in  pots  must  not  be  potted  deeply  ;  the 
stock  should  be  exposed  at  least  2  inches.  Deep 
pots  of  the  "  Long  Tom "  pattern  should  be 
used,  and  each  season  the  plants  should  be 
given  a  top-dressing  of  some  good  soil,  con- 
taining broken  soft,  red  brick,  with  a  little  Ich- 
themic  guano.  Watering  is  an  important 
matter,  and  Clematis  planted  in  borders  against 
dwelling-houses  often  become  dry  at  their  roots. 
They  should  be  attended  to  regularly,  and  be 
sometimes  fed  with  weak  liquid  manure.  John 
Smith,  Messrs.  Keynei,  Williams  cV  Co.,  Nur- 
series,   Salisbury,    Wilts. 

Rhododendron  Countessof  Haddington. 

— I  have  always  understood  that  this  fine  Rho- 
dodendron was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Lees  when 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  at  Tyning- 
hame,  East  Lothian,  and  that  it  was  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  R.  Dalhousias  and  R.  cilia- 
tum.  There  are  probably  many  still  alive  who 
can  confirm  this  statement.  But  whether  Mr. 
Lees  was,  or  was  not,  the  raiser,  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  regarding  the  parentage  of  this 
p^ant.  It  is  R.  Dalhousias  x  R.  ciliatum,  and 
not  as  stated  on  p.  197  :  "  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  R.  Dalhousiae  x  R.  Gibsonii."  This 
latter  cross  produces  a  very  different  plant  from 
R.  Countess  of  Haddington.     R.  Lindsay. 

Mealy  Bugs  on  Vines. — Referring  to  P.  R.'s 
query  on  page  206,  I  would  like  him  to  write 
to  Mr.  Dobson,  Gardener,  Stapleton  Park, 
Pontefract,  who,  I  think,  will  be  able  to  help 
him  in  his  difficulty.  I  know  he  has  done  this 
with  others  by  the  use  of  what  you  mention 
at  foot  of  his  note,  viz.,  fumigation  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas.  Mr.  Dobson  has  more  than 
an  elementary  knowledge  and  experience  in 
chemistry  in  connection  with  horticulture  in 
general.  Yorkshire  Gardener.  [A  contribution 
from  Mr.  Dobson  on  this  subject  was  published 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  10,  1906, 
p.  85.1 
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Elementary  School  Gardens. — According 
to  Mr.   McKenna's  statement  (see  p.   183)   there 
existed  last  year  1,138  groups  of  school-gardens 
in    England    and    Wales.     It    is,    therefore,    not 
unfair  to  assume  that,  taking  an  average  number 
of   15  boys   under  tuition  in  each  centre,   there 
were  upwards  of  17,01)0  pupils  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  gardening.     In  the  county  of 
Surrey,  with  its  80  groups  of  gardens,  the  total 
number  of  separate  plots  and  scholars  was  last 
year  1,295,  or  an  average  of  about  16  plots  per 
.group.     But  the  number  of  plots  vary  from   as 
low  as  9  in  a  small  school  to  42  in  a  large  one. 
This  Surrey  return,  however,  does  not  include 
gardens   in   certain   areas   where   the   Education 
authorities  are  other  than  the  Surrey  Education 
Committee.     In    the    Borough    of     Kingston-on- 
Thames  there  has  been  for  two  years  one  centre 
■of  28  gardens,  and  a  group  of  the  same  number 
lias   just    been     created    as   a    second    school. 
Head     teachers     of     all     the     elementary    boys' 
schools  in  this  town  greatly  desire  to  have  such 
gardens  also,   but   their   desire   is   hindered   by 
lack   of   ground    and   by   the   inertness   of   their 
managers.     That   the   movement   will  extend   is 
certain.     Necessarily  the  instruction  given  is  of 
a,  very  elementary  kind   and  is   largely  limited 
to  vegetable  culture.     Where   sufficient    ground 
is  available,   fruit,   flower,   and   special  practice 
or  experimental    plots    are    also    included,   but 
generally  vegetables  constitute  the    staple    pro- 
ducts cultivated.     When  the  gardens  range  from 
half  a  rod  to  a  rod  in  area  only,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  range  of  products  grown  must  be  limited 
also.     The  instruction  is  either    given    by  the 
school  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  enthusiastic 
gardeners,    or   by   professional   instructors,   and 
includes  trenching,   digging,   hoeing,   manuring, 
marking  out  plots  in  mathematical  order,  draw- 
ing drills,  sowing  seeds,  thinning  crops,  planting 
Potatos,  staking  Peas  and  Beans,  and  generally 
maintaining  each  plot  in  a  high  degree  of  neat- 
ness.    Necessarily  these  operations  include    in- 
struction in  the  proper  handling  and  use  of  tools, 
including  the  spade,  fork,  hoe,  dibber,  &x.    The 
work  also  furnishes  the  pupils  with  a  practical 
-knowledge  of    the    discipline    of    labour.     The 
Education  Department  makes  a  grant  of  4s.  per 
head  where  the  work  of  instruction  is  well  done, 
and    these   sums   naturally   help   to    recoup   the 
outlay  incurred  in  providing  tools,  manures,  and 
seeds,  as  well  as  the  fees  of  professional  instruc- 
tors ;    hence  the   expense   incurred   by  the  local 
authorities  is  light.     In  some  cases  the  boys  are 
given  the  crops  they  produce,  or  they  are  charged 
a  small  sum  for  them,  and  thus  they  are  induced 
to  work  well  to  secure  the  best  possible  value. 
It  is  unwise  to  assume,  as  has  been  hastily  done, 
that  the  boys  thus  instructed  will  ultimately  enter 
the  ranks  of  professional  gardening.     Should  a 
few  do   so,   they  would  doubtless  prove  to  be 
much  more  useful  in  gardens  at  the  outset  than 
would  lads  who  have  had  no  garden  training. 
There  are  many  fields  open  to  these  youths  as 
they  grow  up,  to  develop  their  gardening  know- 
ledge.     As  amateur  gardeners,   cottagers,   allot- 
ment holders,  or  possibly  as  tenants  or  owners 
■of  small  holdings,  they  may,  in  their  manhood, 
find  their  school  experience  and  tuition  of  great 
value.     Few  things  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  horticulture  than  that  the  amateur  and  cottage 
gardener  should   be   increased  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands.    There  is  ample  room  for  them.   Millions 
of  acres  of  good  land  now  producing  compara- 
tively limited  crops  under  agriculture,  could  be 
made   trebly   productive    under   garden   culture. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  all  this  is  being  done  for 
"boys   in  elementary   schools,  why  is   not  some- 
thing equally  useful  provided  for  girls?     School 
authorities    so    far    have    limited    girls'    garden 
activities  to  wl\at  is  described  as  Nature  study. 
That  is  very  pretty  work,  and  is  very  interesting, 
but  it  lays  the  basis  of  no  future  vocation  for 
girls,  as  gardening  does  for  boys.     Would  girls 
take  to  gardening?     If  we  are  to  judge  of  what 
is  being  done    by  young    women    at    Swanley, 
Reading,  Studley  Castle,  and  at  other  horticul- 
tural colleges  or  centres,  their  claims  cannot  be 
ignored.     Why  should  not  girls  have  their  plots 
also,    and   be   allowed    to     commence    with   the 
growing   of   flowers?     The   girls   in   our  country 
schools  are  sturdy,  robust,  and  strong  enough. 
They  have  the  same  capacity  to  dig  and  delve, 
to    sow    and    cultivate    gardens    as    have    boys. 
Therefore,  why  not  gardens  for  girls?     If  they 
want  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  in  their  own  way, 
let  them  have  equal  opportunities  to  the  boys. 
Let   us   hear  no   rubbish   about   gardening   un- 


womaning  woman.  It  is  nonsense.  Whatever  a 
woman  can  do  well,  she  has  the  fullest  right  to 
do  ;  hence,  if  she  wishes  to  garden,  let  her  have 
her  chance  by  all  means.     A.  D. 

The  Black  Currant  Mite. — Four  years  ago 
this  pest  was  first  found  in  these  gardens,  for- 
tunately on  young  plants  that  were  isolated  from 
the  majority  of  our  Black  Currant  bushes.  Two 
rows  had  been  planted  with  separate  varieties. 
Only  one  row  was  attacked  at  first,  and  in  a 
very  mild  form.  All  affected  portions  of  the 
bushes  were  cut  off  and  burned,  and  the  bushes 
were  sprayed  with  an  insecticide.  The  follow- 
ing season  the  plants  were  not  entirely  free  of 
the  pest,  and  they  were  therefore  dug  up  and 
destroyed  by  burning.  To  my  surprise  the  next 
season  No.  2  row  showed  signs  of  "  big  bud  " 
again  in  a  mild  form.  This  time  I  cut  all  the 
affected  growths  back  to  one  bud  and  thoroughly 
examined  the  remaining  growths  to  make  sure 
they  were  quite  free  of  the  mite,  and  again  the 
bushes  were  sprayed.  This  spring  these  bushes 
were  covered  with  affected  buds,  and  they  were 
also  destroyed  by  .fire.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  state  that  there  are  Black  Currant  bushes, 
both  old  and  young,  planted  in  other  quarters 
of  these  gardens  that  are  quite  free  of  "  big 
bud."  I  am  convinced  that  where  this  pest 
shows  itself,  there  is  only  one  course  to  adopt, 
and  that  is  to  burn  the  bushes.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  spraying  with  any  insecticide  that  can  be 
applied  without  injury  to  the  bushes  is  useless. 
Wm.  Johnson,  Broxmoulh  Park  Gardens. 

Species  of  Phormium.— There  are  now  many 
plants  of  Phormium  tenax  in  Scottish  gardens, 
and  the  hardiness  of  this  species  in  a  great  part 
of  the  country  has  now  been  so  well  proved  that 
it  might  be  much  more  freely  planted.  Nor 
should  I  trouble  myself  much  about  the  mois- 
ture in  the  soil.  A  good  deal  naturally  depends 
upon  the  rainfall  of  the  district,  and  in  wet 
parts  of  the  country  a  less  moist  position  is 
called  for  than  is  necessary  in  those  which  have 
a  smaller  rainfall.  The  plants  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Botanic  Gardens  have  been  cited  as 
supporting  the  case  for  moisture  at  the  roots 
from  their  being  on  the  banks  of  the  pond. 
They  do  not  form,  however,  a  proof  that  such 
a  situation  is  the  best  for  P.  tenax,  as  there  are 
much  finer  plants  elsewhere  in  Scotland  than 
those  in  Edinburgh,  and  some  that  I  know  well 
are  on  dryish  soil  and  with  a  dry  subsoil,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  special  supply  of  water 
at  the  roots.  I  think,  too,  that  such  plants 
flower  more  freely  than  those  in  a  moister  posi- 
tion. I  have  in  my  own  garden  a  plant  which 
has  surprised  me  by  its  rapid  growth  on  a  dry 
soil,  in  what  is,  indeed,  if  not  the  driest  almost 
the  driest  part  of  the  garden.  It  is  not  essential 
that  a  Phormium  should  have  access  to  mois- 
ture, but  if  planted  well  above  it,  in  a  warm  and 
dry  position,  and  their  roots  can  reach  the  water 
if  required,  they  flourish  well.  The  plant  with- 
stands a  wet  winter  wonderfully  well,  and  I 
know  of  some  which  passed  successfully  through 
the  most  severe  and  trying  winters  we  have  had 
north  of  the  Tweed  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
S.  Arnott. 

Arboricultural  Records.— On  reading  the 
leading  article  (p.  200),  I  am  prompted  to  send 
you  dimensions  of  what  was  at  that  time — 1866 
— a  very  fine  specimen  of  Abies  Douglass  i 
growing  in  the  finely-timbered  grounds  at  Hack- 
wood  Park  in  Hampshire.  I  went  there  as 
gardener  that  year,  and  had  the  measurements 
carefully  taken.  Its  height  was  82  feet,  girth 
at  40  feet  from  the  ground  4  feet,  girth  at  2 
feet  from  the  ground  9  feet  3  inches.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  branches  at  the  ground  level 
was  123  feet.  At  that  time,  and  for  the  six  fol- 
lowing years,  it  was  a  magnificent  tree.  Not 
very  far  from  this  specimen  was  a  very 
nice  specimen  of  the  Weeping  Turkey  Oak 
(Quercus  cerris  pendula),  which  is  mentioned 
in  Loudon's  work.  At  the  time  named  there 
were  more  than  one  man  employed  on  the 
estate  who  remembered  the  Abies  Douglassii 
being  planted,  which,  I  think,  was  about  the 
year  1824.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bowerman  will  te'.l 
us  what  condition  the  tree  is  in  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  year  1870,  the  present  owner  of 
Hackwood,  Lord  Bolton,  took  some  small  -ell- 
sown  seedlings  of  the  Abies  to  Bolton  Hall  in 
Yorkshire.     H.   J.    Clayton,    Vlleskelf,    York. 


The  Florist's  Art. — Once  more  the  time  has 
arrived  for  Committees  of  flower  shows  to  frame 
their  schedules  for  the  coming  summer.  There 
are  many  persons,  including  myself,  who 
when  judging  cut  flowers  are  in  doubt  as  to 
some  being  annuals  or  perennials  ;  for  instance, 
Gladiolus  are  sometimes  shown  in  the  class  for 
perennials.  [Why  not? — Ed.]  I  would  like  to 
see  greater  encouragement  given  to  the  cut  flower 
classes,  as  they  are  a  fine  feature  at  all  exhibi- 
tions. I  would  suggest  that  the  prizes  be  offered 
under  the  heading,  "  Outdoor  Flowers,"  for  by 
this  wording  an  exhibitor  can  put  in  any  flower 
so  long  as  it  is  grown  in  the  open.  In  the  large 
shows  special  prizes  could  still  be  offered  for 
such  special  flowers  as  Phloxes,  Montbretias, 
Pentstemons,  Godetias,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
&c.     A.  J.  Long,  Wyfold  Court  Gardens. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

March  31. — There  was  a  bright  display  of 
flowers  at  the  exhibition  held  on  Tuesday  last. 
Groups  of  Orchids  were  not  so  extensive  as  at 
recent  meetings,  but  there  were  many  novelties 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Orchid 
Committee,  for  they  awarded  four  First-Class 
Certificates  and  four  Awards  of  Merit. 

The  Floral  Committee  made  four  Awards 
of  Merit  to  novelties.  The  hall  was  gay  with 
many  exhibits  of  Carnations,  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  shown  also  at  the  Carnation  Ex- 
hibition held  in  the  same  building  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  There  were  handsome  groups  of 
forced  shrubs  and  trees,  displays  of  Roses, 
greenhouse  flowering  plants,  Clematis,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  a  wealth  of  other  spring-flower- 
ing subjects. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  re- 
commended an  Award  of  Merit  to  a  variety  of 
Orange. 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  of  the  Fellows  a  lec- 
ture was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  George 
Henslow  on  "  The  History  of  the  Cabbage 
Tribe." 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairman);  and 
Messrs.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  John  Green,  W.  A. 
Bilney,  T.  W.  Turner,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  C.  J. 
Salter,  W.  Howe,  John  Jennings,  Arthur  Turner, 
Chas.  Dixon,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Wm.  Cuthbert- 
son,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.- 
Jenkins, Wm.  J.  James,  George  Paul,  Herbert 
J.  Cutbush,  G.  Reuthe,  Chas  Blick,  J.  F. 
McLeod,  and  James  Hudson. 

Mr.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey, 
showed  a  very  handsome  group  of  forced  shrubs 
and  trees.  The  plants  were  well-flowered,  and  in- 
cluded Lilacs,  Azaleas,  Laburnums,  Wistaria, 
Cherries,  Apples,  Weigelas,  including  the  dark 
crimson-flowered  Eva  Rathke  and  the  white  Can- 
dida varieties.  The  group  was  completed  with 
an  edging  formed  of  small  plants  of  Clematis  in 
flower  and  the  ornamental-leaved  Euonymus 
latifolius.     (Silver-Gilt   Flora   Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  filled  the  table  they  usually  oc- 
cupy, with  showy  flowering  plants,  principally 
of  greenhouse  species,  and  at  one  end  of  the 
table  was  arranged  a  display  of  Carna- 
tions. The  greenhouse  plants  included  a 
wealth  of  showy-flowered  species.  Strepto- 
solen  Jamesonii  had  flowers  of  a  remark- 
ably rich  colour,  the  plants  being  in  small 
pots.  The  new  Coreopsis  Grantii  showed 
to  advantage  against  a  background  of  the  pink- 
flowered  Crowea  angustifolia.  Clianthus  puni- 
ceus  was  intermingled  with  Boronias.  Malvas- 
trum  grossulariifolium,  Primula  X  kewensis, 
Rhododendron  amcena,  R.  Veitchianum  (magni- 
ficently  flowered),  Primula  obconica  of  an  im- 
proved strain,  and  Eupatorium  probum  are 
other  subjects  worthy  of  mention.  The  same 
firm  exhibited  a  group  of  forced  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  with  species  of  ornamental-leaved 
Vitis.     (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Flowering  sprays  of  several  interesting  shrubs 
were  shown  by  Mary  Countess  of  Ilchester, 
Abbotsbury  Castle,  Dorchester  (gr.  Mr.  Kemp- 
shall).  The  beautiful  rose-coloured  Magnolia 
Campbellii  was  represented  by  half-a-dozen 
magnificent  blooms.  There  were  also  Aloe 
ciliaris,  Kennedya  macrophylla,  Acacia  verti- 
cillata  with  leaves  in  whorls,  A.  trinervis,  and 
Fuchsia  serrata. 
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Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  showed 
-dwarf  shrubs  and  trees,  including  a  golden  form 
Of  the  Scots  Fir.  They  also  exhibited  flowering 
Sprays  of  interesting  and  uncommon  subjects, 
amongst  which  we  noticed  Lonicera  fuchsioides, 
Ribes  speciosa,  Petasites  palmata,  Astilbe 
(Spiraea)  "  Peach  Blossom,"  Cytisus  incarna- 
tus,  &c.  Rose  Tausendschon  was  in  company 
With  a  new  Rose  named  Amber ;  the  buds  of 
this  latter  variety  are  copper-coloured,  but  the 
petals  are  almost  white  in  the  expanded  flowers. 

Winter-flowering  Carnations  were  shown  by 
most  of  the  prominent  cultivators  of  this  popu- 
lar flower.  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey,  dis- 
played Carnations  of  a  very  high  quality,  in- 
cluding many  varieties  of  his  own  raising,  a 
prominent  positon  being  afforded  the  beautiful 
piak  flower  named  after  Mrs.  Burnett.  Enchan- 
tress, Mikado,  Winsor,  Fiancee,  Britannia,  Mrs. 
Lawson,  and  many  others  were  shown  in  first- 
class  condition.  The  arrangement  of  the  flowers 
left  little  to  be  desired.    (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

A  display  of  choice  Carnations  was  presented 
by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sheldon,  Castel  Nurseries, 
Guernsey.  They  were  all  of  well-known  varie- 
ties such  as  Enchantress,  Aristocrat  (cerise 
pink),  Harlowarden  (dark  crimson),  Lady  Boun- 
tiful (white),  Mrs.  Lawson  (pink),  Robert  Craig 
(scarlet),  Britannia  (scarlet),  &c.  A  ground- 
•work  of  small  ferns  with  sprays  of  Asparagus 
Sprengeri  and  Smilax  gave  a.  pleasing  finish  to 
the  display.     (Silver-Gilt  Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
'Eufield,  made  a  very  attractive  exhibit  with  Car- 
nations of  the  winter-flowering  section ;  pot 
Roses  of  the  rambler  and  dwarf  polyantha 
types  ;  Gerbera  Jamesonii,  and  Metrosideros 
floribunda.  The  Carnations  were  displayed  in 
tall  receptacles,  with  shorter  vases  interspersed, 
and  with  suitable  greenery.  The  variety  Aris- 
tocrat (cerise  pink)  was  noteworthy.  There  weie 
also  fine  vases  of  Mrs.  Burnett  (salmon  pink), 
Lady  Bountiful  (white),  Enchantress  (pink),  Vic- 
tory (scarlet),  Britannia  (scarlet),  &c.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver  Nurseries,  Bucks, 
displayed  excellent  Carnations  in  very  tall,  glass 
vases.  The  beautiful  rose-pink  Enchantress, 
Beacon  (scarlet),  Robert  Craig,  Winsor,  and 
other  standard  varieties  were  all  well  shown. 
(Bronze   Flora   Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries,  Hamp- 
ton, showed  vases  of  well-grown  Carnations, 
arranged  on  a  groundwork  of  Adiantum  Ferns. 
One  of  the  best  varieties  in  this  exhibit  was 
the  white  "  My  Maryland."  Large  vases  of 
Lilium  longiflorum  were  arranged  at  the  back 
of  the  exhibit.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  showed  Clematis,  Cinerarias, 
Pelargoniums,  Roses,  and  Ferns.  The  pretty 
pink,  single  Rose  "  Princess  Ena "  was  shown 
in  pots ;  the  large  trusses  of  flowers  are  re- 
markable for  their  longevity.  There  was  also  a 
batch  of  the  dwarf-habited  Mme.  N.  Levavas- 
seur  Rose.  The  Clematis  were  plentifully 
flowered,  although  in  small  pots;  the  variety 
Nellie  Moser  was  especially  pleasing.  Cinerarias 
of  the  ordinary  florist's  type  made  a  very  bright 
display.  The  Ferns  included  many  varieties 
and  species  of  a  decorative  character  ;  they  were 
interspersed  amongst  the  flowering  plants.  (Sil- 
ver  Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  showed 
batches  of  Italian  Hyacinths,  a  type  admirably 
adapted  for  decorative  purposes  or  for  supply- 
ing cut  blooms.  Their  season  is  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  Roman  and  Dutch  strains. 
They  are  useful  for  interspersing  amongst  other 
plants  in  a  greenhouse.  At  one  end  of  the  ex- 
hibit was  a  number  of  Cinerarias,  the  whole 
being  relieved  with  Ferns  and  small  Palms. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  set 
up  a  group  of  Clematis,  of  which  flower  this 
firm  makes  a  speciality.  The  plants  were  mostly 
"  balloon  "  trained  ;  some  at  the  back  were  sup- 
ported on  neat  stakes  of  bamboo.  The  edging 
to  the  group  was  very  pretty,  having  as  its  com- 
ponents Hyacinths,  Veronica  Hendersonii,  An- 
thurium  Scherzerianum,  Cytisus,  small  Acers, 
and  other  ornamental-leaved  and  flowering 
plants.  The  varieties  of  Clematis  included  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  (heliotrope,  with  purple  central 
Striping),  Mrs.  Geo.  Jackman  (white),  the  beau- 
tiful Nellie  Moser,  The  Queen,  President  (a 
finely-formed  blue  flower),  Mrs.  Quilter  (white), 
Edouard  Desposse,  Miss  Bateman,  C.  montana 
tubens,   &c.      (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 


Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester,  showed  Roses,  both  plants 
and  cut  blooms.  Wichuraiana  varieties  were 
staged  at  the  back  of  the  display  with  Rich- 
mond, Mrs.  David  McKee,  Mme.  Constant  Sou- 
pert,  Lady  Roberts,  Gustave  Griinerwald,  and 
other  well-known  varieties  in  the  foreground. 
(Bronze   Flora   Medal.) 

Very  large  Roses  were  shown  as  cut  blooms 
by  Mr.  George  Mount,  The  Nurseries,  Canter- 
bury. The  exhibit  was  similar  to  the  displays 
by  the  same  exhibitor  at  the  two  preceding 
meetings.  La  France,  Richmond  (red),  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  (magnificent  specimens),  and 
Joseph  Low  were  the  varieties  shown  on  this 
occasion.     (Silver    Flora    Medal.) 

Excellent  Roses  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
Felton,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.,  the 
varieties  being  Mme.  A.  Chatenay,  Richmond, 
and  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
made  another  pleasing  display  with  brightly- 
coloured  trusses  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  The 
largest-flowered  variety  was  St.  Louis ;  the 
colour  is  scarlet  flushed  with  crimson.  Others 
of  special  merit  are  Caledonia  (pink),  Arabic 
(scarlet),     Mauritania     (pale     colour),     Cymric 


subjects,  were  arranged  as  a  background  to 
the  display.  The  Alpines  included  Viola 
pedata,  Arnebia  echioides,  Tulipa  Kaufmanni- 
ana,  Primula  rosea,  P.  Sieboldii,  Trillium 
erectum,  T.  sessile  "  Snow  Queen,"  Ledum  lati- 
folium  compactum,  &c.  Messrs.  Cutbush  also 
exhibited  Carnations  of  the  winter-flowering 
type.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Feed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
London,  in  addition  to  a  collection  of  season- 
able hardy  flowers,  showed  Carnations,  Cala- 
diums  and  small  succulent  plants.  (Bronze 
Flora   Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  showed  a  selec- 
tion of  seasonable  hardy  plants  and  trusses  of 
Rhododendions.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  R.  Upton,  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries, 
Guildford,  contributed  a  display  of  seasonable 
hardy  flowers.  Primula  rosea  was  especially 
well  shown  ;  we  also  noticed  some  good  plants 
of  Omphalodes  verna  with  its  pretty  blue 
flowers,  Soldanella  alpina,  and  a  specimen  of 
the  shrubby  Andromeda  calyculata,  the  small 
flowers  being  solitary  in  each  axil,  but  forming 
collectively  long  racemes. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middle- 
sex, showed  rock-garden  and  other  hardy-flower- 
ing plants  in  variety.     We  noticed  a  fine  pan  of 


1 
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Fig.  97.-— shortia  uniflora,  a  species  which  gained  an  award  of  merit  at 
the  r.h.s.  meeting  on  tuesday  last. 


(purple),  and  Lucania  (orange).  In  this  exhibit 
was  a  pure  white  decorative  Pelargonium  named 
alba  fimbriata.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Rhododendron  flowers  in  great  variety  were 
shown  by  Mr.  R.  Gill,  Tremough,  Penryn, 
Cornwall.  They  were  principally  varieties  of 
R.  arboreum.  and  were  all  gathered  from  plants 
growing  in  the  open.  A  plant  of  R.  ciliatum  was 
covered  with  its  delicate  blush  flowers.  (Bronze 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Nur- 
series, Colchester,  showed  interesting  and  rare 
Alpine  plants  with  bunches  of  Tulips  and  small 
shrubs  at  the  back.  There  were  Hepaticas  in 
several  colours,  Anemones,  Irises,  Saxifragas, 
and  similar  subjects  in  great  variety.  (Bronze 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don,  N.,  staged  a  pleasing  exhibit  of  Alpine  and 
rock-garden  plants,  with  many  flowering  shrubs. 
The  exhibit  was  arranged  with  considerable 
skill,  a  free  use  of  virgin-cork  being  employed 
so  as  to  imitate  a  portion  of  a  natural  rock- 
garden.  The  shrubs,  which  included  R'Trdo- 
dendrons,  Magnolias,  Staphylea  colchica, 
Spiraeas,    Amlanchier   canadensis,     and    similar 


Narcissus  Bulbocodium,  the  flowers  being  richly 
coloured  ;  Veltheimia  viridifolia  ;  Melanthium 
junceum,  Hepatica  triloba  alba,  Primula  ver  i- 
cillata,  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum,  with  Aubrie- 
tias,  Hepaticas,  Anemones,  &c.  In  the  cei.tre 
of  the  exhibit  were  plants  of  coloured  variet  es 
of   Nicotianas.     (Bronze  Flora   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  showed 
rock-garden  plants  and  a  collection  of  scented- 
leaved  Pelargoniums.  Amongst  tie  Alpine 
plants  were  Corydalis  Wilsoniae,  a  fine  pan  of 
Primula  frondosa,  and  Physochlaina  orientalis. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  "Mere"  Gardens,  Shep- 
perton-on-Thames,  displayed  a  collection  of 
coloured  Primroses  and  other  Alpine  plants  in 
a  setting  of  stone  and  virgin-cork.  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  C.  Pulham,  Elsenham,  Ess?x,  showed 
pots  and  pans  of  Alpine  plants,  with  small 
Conifers  and  dwarf  shrubs. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street.  Bir- 
mingham, showed  Lily-of-the-Val'ey  and  bulbo  s 
plants  grown  in  moss-fibre  in  rece-tacles  with- 
out   provision    for  drainage. 

Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries, 
Dover,    showed   Primroses,    Lachenalias,    Hepa- 
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ticas,     Irises,     Anemones     and     other     spring 
flowers. 

A  small  exhibit  of  Alpine  plants  was  staged 
by  the  Misses  E.  &  M.  Kipping,  Hutton,  li'ssex. 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate  Nur- 
series, Southgate,  Middle,  ex,  filled  a  very  long 
table  with  Hyacinths  in  pots.  (Silver  Banks. an 
Medal.) 

AWARDS. 
Awarls  of  Merit. 

Iris  Sind-pur  Amethyst. — This  charming 
variety  is  the  result  of  the  inter-cr._ssing  of  I. 
sindjarensis  and  I.  persica  purpurea,  the  seed- 
ling partaking  largely  of  the  habit  and  freedom 
of  flowering  of  the  first-named  parent,  I.  sind- 
jarensis. The  pervading  tone  of  colour  is 
violet,  in  deep  and  light  shades,  the  style 
branches  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  bl.dcs 
of  the  fall  being  of  the  deeper  colour  tone. 
The  whitened  character  of  the  upper  poition 
of  the  blade  renders  this  part  of  the  flower  the 
more  conspicuous.  From  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen, 
Haarlem,  Holland. 

Shortia  unifiora. — This  Japanese  species,  as 
shown  by  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  was  awarded 
an  Award  of  Merit.  The  flowers  are  rose- 
coloured,  and  vary  in  shade;  they  are  1A  inch 
in   di  imeter.     The   illustration   at  fig.   97  shows 


Pearson,  J.  Pope,  G.  H.  Englehart,  Alex.  M. 
Wilson,  F.  H.  Chapman,  A.  Kingsmill,  R.  W. 
Wallace,  E.  M.  Crosfield,  A.  R.  Goodwin,  H. 
A.  Denison,  \V.  W.  Fowler,  Chas.  T.  Digby, 
Joseph  Jacob,  W.  Goldring,  E.  Willmott,  P.  D. 
Williams,  E.  A.  B&wles,  R.  Sydenham,  Jas.  Wal- 
ker, Walter  T.  Ware,  G.  W.  Leak,  Chas.  Daw- 
son, and  Chas.  H.  Curtis  (hon.  secretary). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, London,  contributed  a  varied  group  of  Daf- 
fodils representative  of  most  of  the  sections  of 
this  flower.  The  best  varieties  were  Lucifer, 
Sensation,  Peter  Barr  (very  fine),  Monarch, 
Royal  Star,  Weardale  Perfection,  M.  J.  Berke- 
ley, Grandis,  Oueen  of  Spain,  &c.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Darwin  Tulips  in  excellent  condition  was 
staged  by  the  same  firm. 

Mr.  Chas.  Dawson',  Kcsemorran,  Gulval,  Pen- 
zance, displayed  a  choice  assortment  of  the 
newer  kinds  of  Narcissus,  including  Estelle,  a 
flower  of  the  Sir  Watkin  type,  with  a  fine  orange 
scarlet  rim  to  the  crown.  Other  good  varieties 
were  Petticoat,  a  flower  of  the  Ajax  type,  with 
frilled,  expanded  crown  of  lemon  colour  ;  Home- 
spun, of  uniform  lemon  shade,  a  shapely  and 
refined  bloom ;  Nora,  sulphur  and  white ; 
Chough,  a  variety  with  flatfish,  orange  scarlet- 
coloured  corona,   and  a  nearly  white  perianth  ; 


FlG.    98. — SHORTIA    UNIFLORA,    FLOWERING    IN    A    ROCKtRY    AT    COLtlltsltK. 
(From  a  photograph  sent  us  by  Mr.  Kelley.) 


a  plant  cultivated  in  Mr.  Ilin  'march's  garden 
at  Alnwick,  and  at  fig.  98  we  have  reproduced 
a  photograph  kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  Kelley, 
which  depicts  a  colony  of  the  plant  growing  in 
his  rockery  at  Ivydene,   Colchester. 

Rhododendron  Purity. — A  magnificent  green- 
house Rhododendron,  of  the  same  type  as  the 
variety  Countess  of  Haddington,  figured  in  our 
last  issue,  was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough.  The  flowers  were  of  very 
large  size,  unusual  substance,  very  fragrant,  and 
(excepting  the  merest  suspicion  of  lemon-yellow 
on  the  supper  segment)  pure  white.  In  form 
they  were  most  regular.  The  parentage  was 
not  recorded. 

Viola  gracilis.  —  This  very  free-flowering 
purple  Viola  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Wallace 
&  Co.  It  is  an  Or'ental  species,  has  oblong 
leaves  narrowed  at  the  base,  later  ones  being 
linear-lanceolate  ;  the  flowers  are  of  large  size. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.   J.    T.    Bennett   Poe,   P.   R.   Barr,   J.   D. 


and  Althaea,  with  a  pure  white  perianth  and 
finely-crimped  crown. 

Messrs.  Cartwright  &  Goodwin,  Blakebrook, 
Kidderminster,  staged  a  group  of  Daffodils,  in 
which  we  noticed  many  novelties,  the  flowers 
being  displayed  with  judgment  and  skill.  Not- 
ab'e  sorts  were  Mervyn  (Emperor  x  obvallaris), 
with  stiff,  overlapping  segments,  a  shapely  and 
substantial  flower  ;  Evangeline  ;  a  lovely  new 
Leedsii  with  a  lemon-coloured  cup ;  Glory  of 
Noordwijck ;  Felicity,  a  charming  flower  of  a 
uniform  yellow  shade,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Narcissus  to  bloom  ;  also  a  fine  bi- 
color  seedling  which  promises  to  eclipse  Glory 
or  Noordwijck  ;  Glitter,  Mine,  de  Graaff,  White 
Lady,  and  Citron.  Many  pots  of  finely-grown 
Daffodils  contributed  to  the  interest  of  this  dis- 
play.    (Silver  Banksian   Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Revthe,  Keston,  Kent,  exhibited  a 
few  choice  Daffodils  in  variety,  chiefly  of  well- 
known  varieties. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  The  Floral  Farm,  Wis- 
bech, contributed  Tulips  in  manv  kinds,  mostly 
early-flowering  sorts,  including  Prince  de  Lign, 
Parisian     (white),     Sarah     Bernhardt     (yellow!, 


Prince,  with  variegated  foliage,  &c.    Chionodoxcs 
shown  by  this  firm  were  of  exceptional  merit. 

Miss  F.  W.  Currey,  Lismore,  Ireland,  dis- 
played a  representative  exhibit  of  Narcissus^ 
in  which  were  seen  such  well-known  kinds  as 
Golden  Spur,  Mrs.  Walter  Ware,  Santa  Maria, 
Maximus,  the  handsome  King  Alfred,  Cabeceiras 
(a  flower  with  a  finely-coloured  trumpet),  Mm«. 
de  Graaff,   N.   tridymus,   &c. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ; 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  Harry  J, 
Veitch,  de  B.  Crawshay,  R.  Brooman-White,  W. 
Bolton,  C.  J.  Lucas,  Stuart  Low,  F.  Sander^ 
G.  F.  Moore,  H.  G.  Alexander,  A.  A.  McBean, 
W.  P.  Bound,  A.  Dye,  W.  Cobb,  J.  Charles, 
worth,  F.  J.  Thorne,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  White, 
H.  Ballantine,  Gurney  Wilson,  F.  J.  Hanbury, 
and    N.    C.    Cookson. 

II.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  West  Hill,  Put- 
ney (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  was  awarded  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  an  effective  group,  in  which 
were  about  a  dozen  plants  of  the  white-floweied 
Cattleya  intermedia  nivea  ;  some  good  varieties 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  several  hybrids  i 
a  showy  variety  of  Cypripedium  Countess  of 
Carnarvon,  with  claret-coloured  dorsal  sepal 
having  the  upper  third  white,  and  other  Cypri- 
pediums,  &c. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Jensen,  Lindfield,  Sussex,  secured 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  selection  of  fine 
forms  of  Cattleya  Schroderae  similar  to  those 
shown  by  him  at  the  last  meeting,  and  including 
the  variety  alba.  With  them  were  a  very  hand- 
some new  form  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  of  the 
punctatissimum  class,  with  rose  flowers  margined 
white,  the  petals  bearing  clusters  of  small  spots,, 
and  the  sepals  some  large  ones.  Also  two  other 
spotted  Odontoglossums. 

F.  Mentieth  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balmforth),  showed  Odontoglos- 
sum crispum  Alexandrovitch,  a  finely-formed 
flower,  showily  blotched  with  purple  ;  Dendto- 
bium  Wardianum,  The  Shrubbery  variety,  re- 
sembling album  but  With  pink  tips  to  the  seg- 
ments ;  the  beautiful  orange-coloured  D.  Thwait- 
esiae,  Veitch's  variety,  &c. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford  (gr.  Mr  J.  Davis),  showed  Odonto- 
glossum Judith  (sceptrum  X  loochristiense),  yel- 
low-blotched with  brown,  and  with  the  fringed 
lip  of  O.  sceptrum  ;  Cymbidium  J.  Gurney  Fow- 
ler, with  white  flowers,  having  a  purple  mark  on. 
the  lip;  and  Odontoglossum  percultum  "J.  R. 
Roberts."     (See  Awards.) 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks 
(gr.  Mr.  Stables),  sent  Odontoglossum  Astarte 
Harryanum  x  tripudians),  resembling  a  very 
dark  O.  Harryanum,  the  sepals  being  almost  en- 
tirely of  a  dark  chocolate  colour  ;  and  O.  Anda- 
lusia (Andersonianum  X  loochristiense),  a  very 
distinct  pale  yellow  flower,  prettily  marked  with 
purple-brown. 

Messrs.  (.'harlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad~ 
ford,  staged  a  small  group,  in  which  were  the 
fine  purplish-rose  Phalasnopsis,  Sanderiana 
Wigan's  variety,  which  gained  a  First-Class  Cer- 
tificate in  1902  ;  a  finely-spotted  form  of  Odon- 
toglossum Fascinator,  with  a  spike  of  27  flowers, 
&c. 

J.  Wilson  Potter,  Esq.,  Elmwood,  East 
Croydon,  sent  the  handsomely-blotched  Odon- 
toglossum crispum  Rossendale,  and  Empress  of 
India. 

Mons.  Jules  Hye  de  Crom,  Ghent,  showed 
the  new  seedling  Odontoglossum  crispum  Jules 
Coene  (illustris  X  augustum),  a  finely-blotched 
variety,  closely  resembling  Mr.  Goodson's  O. 
crispum   Lily   Bourdas. 

W.  James,  Esq.,  Chichester  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith),  showed  two  exceptionally  fine  forms  of 
Cattleya  Schroderae. 

J.  Forster  Alcock,  Esq.,  Exhims,  North- 
church,  showed  Cypripedium  Bingleyense,  Ex- 
hims variety,  a  .very  dark  form  with  deep  rose- 
purple  dorsal  sepal. 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate 
(gr.  Mr.  WTiitelegge),  sent  Cattleya  Schroderae- 
"  W.  Duckham,"  a  very  fine  pale  lilac  flower 
with  purple-blotch  on  the  lip  ;  and  C.  S.  The 
Kaiser,  white  with  orange  disc  to  the  lip. 

G.  F.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Margery  Hall,  Reigate 
(gr.  Mr.  Seaman),  sent  Cymbidium  Lowianum, 
Margery  Hall  variety,  with  pale  yellow-green 
sepals  and  petals,  and  white  lip  with  pale  brown 
mark   in   front. 
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Messrs.  Wm.  Ball  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed 
a  small  plant  of  a  very  finely-blotched  seedling 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  flowered  in  three  years 
from  the  sowing  of  the  seed. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  showed 
a  selection  of  Cypripediums,  including  the  fine 
C.  Mrs.  Wm.  Mostyn  ;  Dendrobiums,  Epiphroni- 
tis  Veitchii,  &c. 

F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin,  Dublin,  showed  a  very  distinct  form 
of  Cypripedium  Fairrieanum. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnfiam  Court  (gr.  Mr. 
Duncan),  sent  Laelio-Cattleya  Apollo  with  apri- 
cot-yellow  flowers  slightly  tinged  with  rose. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam 
(gr.  Mr.  Chapman),  sent  Phaio-Calanthe  deli- 
cata,  having  two  spikes  of  cream-white  flowers 
tinged  with  rose. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class   Certificate. 

Cypripedium  Helen  II.,  Westonbirt  variety 
(insigne  Harefield  Hall  X  bellatulum),  from 
Major  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Weston- 
birt (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander).  A  grand  Cypri- 
pedium displaying  in  a  great  degree  the  mark- 
ings, fine  size  and  other  features  of  C.  insigne 
Harefield  Hall,  with  the  wax-like  substance  and 
dwarf  habit  of  C.  bellatulum.  The  showy 
flowers  are  cream-white,  the  dorsal  sepal  bear- 
ing large  rose-purple  blotches,  and  the  petals 
smaller  spots  of  the  same  colour. 

Phaius  Clive  (Norman  X  lubereulosus),  from 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman).  One  of  the  finest  of 
Mr.  Cookson's  many  good  hybrid  Phaius,  the 
habit  being  compact,  flowers  large,  and  of  very 
rich  colour.  Sepals  and  petals  rosy-lilac  with 
a  cream-white  band  up  the  middle  ;  lip  broad, 
mottled  with  claret  on  the  basal  half,  the  front 
being  rose  coloured  with  purple  markings,  the 
crest  yellow  and  red. 

Brasso-Ca/tleya  Digbyano-Schrodera  superba, 
from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton, 
Bradford.  A  finely-formed  white  flower  of  good 
substance ;  the  front  of  the  lip  is  fringed  and 
slightly  tinged  with  pink. 

Cattleya  Suzanne  Hye  de  Crom  var.  Jungfrau, 
from  Mons.  Jules  Hye  de  Crom,  Ghent  (gr. 
Mr.  Coene).  A  larger  variety  of  the  white  Cat- 
tleya for  which  a  First-Class  Certificate  was 
given  on  March  17,  and  with  a  deep  yellow 
throat   on  the  lip. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Dendrobium  Thwaitesiee,  Bound's  variety 
(splendidissimum  grandiflorum  X  Wigania), 
from  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park, 
Reigate  (gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound).  A  very  distinct 
variety  having  yellowish  buff  flowers  with 
purple  disc  to  the  lip,  and  measuring  4  inches 
across. 

Odontoglossum  pereultum  var.  J .  R.  Roberts 
(Rolfece  X  ardenlissimum),  from  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis).  A  most  charming  and  deli- 
cately-tinted hybrid.  The  broad  and  flatly-dis- 
played sepals  and  petals  are  blush-pink,  with 
a  broad  white  margin,  and  with  dense  small 
purple  spotting  on  the  inner  parts  of  the  seg- 
ments ;  lip  large,  white  with  rose-purple  mark- 
ings on  the  basal  half.  The  plant  bore  a  very 
fine  spike  of  many  large  flowers. 

Cattleya  Schroders  Queen  Alexandra,  from 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans.  One  of  the 
largest  and  most  distinctive  forms  yet  shown,  all 
the  parts  being  very  broad,  and  the  colouring 
effective.  Sepals  and  petals  blush-white,  the 
broad-fringed  lip  having  a  reddish-orange 
throat  with  a  rose-purple  band  in  front. 

Cypripedium  Berkleyana  (Boxallii  bellatulum), 
from  J.  Forster  Alcock,  Esq.,  Exhims,  North- 
church,  Berkhamsted.  A  pretty  hybrid  showing 
C  bellatulum  strongly,  the  rich  claret-purple 
markings  nearly  covering  the  cream-white 
ground.  Mr.  Alcock's  C  be'.latulum,  Exhims 
variety,  the  best-known  form,  was  used  as  a 
parent,  and  the  colour  is  much  finer  than  others 
of  the  same  cross. 

<  iltural  •Commendation. 

To  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander  (Orchid  grower  to 
Major  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.),  for  a 
grand  specimen  of  Ada  auranfiaca  with  51  spikes 
of  orange-scarlet  flowers. 


To  Mr.  H.  Tysoe  (gr.  to  Miss  Fitzpatrick)  for 
a  large  specimen  of  the  fine  old  Cyrtopodium 
punctatum  with  five  very  stout,  many-flowered 
spikes. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  A.  Dean,  Esq.  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.  W.  Bates,  J.  Willard,  H.  Markham,  H. 
Parr,  E.  Beckett,  J.  A.  Davis,  J.  Lyne,  W. 
Jeffries,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  T.  Arnold,  C.  Foster, 
J.  Mclndoe,  J.  Harrison,  G.  Wythes,  and  C 
P.  A.  Nix. 

One  of  the  principal  exhibits  before  this  com- 
mittee was  a  collection  of  home-grown  Oranges, 
sent  by  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridge- 
worth.  At  the  back  were  trees  in  flower  ;  dishes 
contained  fruits  of  St.  Michael,  Egg,  Large 
Round,  Achilles,  Dom  Louise,  and  Navel 
Oranges.  There  were  also  large  white  Lemons, 
and  a  handsome  fruit  of  Citron  of  Paradise. 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal.)  Fruits  of  Dom 
Louise,  Navel,  and  Achilles  were  presented  for 
tasting.  The  first-named  variety  was  scarcely 
ripe,  and  it  was  requested  that  it  be  sent  again. 
The  variety  Navel  was  next  considered.  This 
Orange  has  a  thin  rind,  and  the  flesh  is  soft  and 
sweet.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  unanimously 
granted  the  variety. 

C.  Raphael,  Esq.,  Porter's  Park,  Shenley, 
Herts  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Grubb),  showed  20  pot-plants 
of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry,  each  plant 
carrying  from  four  to  six  ripe  fruits.  Also  five 
dishes  of  ripe  fruits  of  the  same  variety.  Many 
of  the  berries  were  of  the  flat  or  weeke-shaped 
type.     (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Miss  E.  M.  Dixon,  Elmcroft  Nursery,  Chi- 
chester (gr.  Miss  Eve),  showed  a  dish  of  Royal 
Sovereign  Strawberry  labelled  "  Improved,"  but 
no  improvement  was  seen  in  the  berries  dis- 
played. 

Mr.  T.  Lyne,  Chislehurst,  exhibited  Straw- 
berry plants  that  had  been  placed  in  pots  out- 
of-doors  early  in  January,  but  not  plunged. 
The  roots  were,  in  consequence,  frozen  hard, 
with  the  result  that  leaves  and  flower-stems  were 
stunted  and  the  latter  "blind."  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  Strawberry  plants 
for  forcing  should  be  either  plunged  in  the 
ground  or  be  placed  in  frames  during  the 
winter. 

HYACINTH  COMPETITION". 

The  Royal  Dutch  Bulb  Growers'  Society  at 
Haarlem  offered  prizes  at  this  meeting  for  forced 
Hyacinths.  The  conditions  required  that  each 
bulb  must  be  grown  in  a  separate  pot,  and  must 
have  been  forced  entirely  in  this  country.  The 
classes  were  divided  into  two  divisions,  one  for 
amateurs  and  gentlemen's  gardeners,  the  other 
for  nurserymen.  The  response  was  poor  ;  there 
were  only  11  entries  in  the  whole  competition, 
including  one  from  a  nursery  firm.  The  quality 
of  the  exhibits  was  of  a  low  standard  through- 
out ;  indeed,  we  failed  to  find  a  single  truss 
that  might  be  correctly  described  as  distinctly 
good.  This  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  bad 
quality  of  the  bulbs  this  year,  owing  to  last 
autumn  being  unfavourable   for  their  ripening. 

In  the  nurserymen's  classes,  as  stated,  only 
one  firm  competed.  This  was  Messrs.  R.  &  G. 
Cuthbert,  Southgate,  London,  N.,  and  they 
showed  in  one  class  only,  viz.,  that  for  24  plants. 
The  best  varieties  in  the  collection  were  Electra, 
Koh-i-Noor,  Felix  Faure,  Garibaldi,  Lady 
Derby,  and  Masterpiece. 

In  the  amateurs'  division,  the  class  for  18 
plants  brought  three  exhibits,  and  of  these  two 
were  placed  equal  as  winners  of  the  1st  prize. 
The  exhibitors  were  Hon.  Vicary'  Gibbs,  Alden- 
ham  House,  Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  and 
L.  Novlett,  Esq.,  High  Street,  Wavertree, 
Liverpool  (gr.  Mr.  R.  T.  Bushell).  Mr.  Gibbs' 
best  examples  were  City  of  Haarlem  (cream- 
yellow),  King  of  Blues,  Cardinal  Wiseman 
(pink,  with  darker  centre),  Lady  Derby  (pink), 
Electra,  and  Mary  (dark  blue).  Mr.  Novlett 
showed  King  of  Blues,  Roi  des  Beiges  (red), 
Electra,  Marie,  &c. 

There  were  four  contestants  in  a  class  fnr  12 
Hyacinths,  the  1st  prize  being  won  by  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden,  Audley  End,  Saffron 
Walden  (gr.  Mr.  James  Vert)  ;  2nd,  Hon.  White- 
law  Reid,  Wrest  Park,  Ampthill,  Beds.  (gr.  Mr. 
G.   Mackinlay). 

The  best  exhibit  in  a  class  for  six  plants  was 
shown  by  J.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  New 
Barnet  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Parr). 


Scientific  Committee. 

March  17. — Present:  E.  A.  Bowles,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Dr.  M.  C  Cooke, 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  R.  H.  Curtis,  W.  B.  Hems- 
ley,  W.  Hales,  H.  J.  Elwes,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe, 
A.  Worsley,  L.  de  B.  Crawshay,  E.  M.  Holmes, 
W.  C.  Worsdell,  G.  S.  Saunders,  H.  T.  Giissow, 
and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (secretary). 

Inosculation  in  Hornbeam. — Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons  sent  branches  of  Hornbeam  (Betu- 
lus  carpinus),  taken  from  a  garden  hedge,  in 
which  a  very  perfect  junction  had  occurred  be- 
tween the  two  by  a  sort  of  natural  inarching  or 
inosculation,  as  it  is  more  properly  called.  Mr. 
Elwes  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  young 
Hornbeams  are  planted  so  as  to  form  a  lattice, 
as  time  goes  on,  inosculation  occurs  wherever 
two  stems  come  in  contact,  and  finally  an  im- 
penetrable  hedge   is   formed. 

Tubers  of  Seehium  edule. — Large  tuberous 
roots  of  this  plant,  grown  from  a  plant  in 
a  pot  in  the  Melon  house  at  Wisley,  about  the 
beginning  of  September,  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Chittenden.  The  plant  had  produced  several 
large  tubers,  and  these  are  said  to  be  very 
palatable  when  cooked,  and  greatly  resemble 
Yams  in  appearance.  The  plant  had  been  re- 
ceived under  the  name  "  Chrystophine,"  and  is 
also  called  "  Choco."  The  plants  had  not 
fruited  at  Wisley. 

Crosses  of  Albino  Orchids. — In  reference  to 
Mr.  Hurst's  communication  to  the  last  meeting 
upon  this  point,  Mr.  Rolfe  wrote:  "Paphio- 
pedilum  insigne  Sanderae  x  P.  bellatulum 
album  does  not  yield  an  albino  hybrid  (see 
Orchid  Review,  1908,  p.  72),  as  should  have  been 
the  case  according  to  the  theory  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Hurst  at  the  last  meeting.  It  has  very 
numerous  minute  purple  dots  on  both  the  petals 
and  dorsal  sepal,  though  the  ground  colour  is 
whiter,  and  the  spots  fewer  and  very  much 
smaller  than  when  the  ordinary  forms  of  the 
species  are  crossed.  P.  bellatulum  album 
'  selfed  '  would,  I  have  little  doubt,  come  true, 
and  P.  insigne  Sanderas  x  P.  Lawrenceanum 
Hyeanum  I  should  expect  to  give  coloured 
hybrids,  because  it  is  a  precisely  parallel  cross 
to  P.  insigne  Sanderas  x  P.  callosum  Sanderas, 
and  combines  the  same  quite  distinct  sections 
of  the  genus.  P.  callosum  and  P.  Law- 
renceanum (with,  of  course,  their  albino  forms) 
are  very  intimately  allied.  The  mysterious  '  fac- 
tor' supposed  to  be  involved,  I  believe  to  be 
simply  the  opportunity  for  reversion  which  is 
afforded  by  crosses  between  such  diverse  species. 
The  two  combinations  last  mentioned  should 
certainly  be  attempted." 

Dwarf  form  of  Rhododendron  irifiorum. — 
From  E.  I.  P.  Magor,  Esq.,  of  St.  Tudy,  Corn- 
wall, came  a  specimen  of  the  dwarf  form  of 
Rhododendron  triflorum,  raised  at  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  from  seed  sent  there  by  Mr. 
Peter  Barr.  The  plant  is  not  a  foot  high,  and 
flowers  in  Cornwall  in  the  open  from  a  month 
to  ten  weeks  earlier  than  the  type,  the  earliest 
date  being  the  last  week  in  February,  1905. 

Seeds  germinating  in  fruit. — From  Mr.  Cave, 
of  The  Gardens,  Holker  Hall,  Cark-in-Cartmel, 
came  a  fruit  of  Tomato  in  which  several  of 
the  seeds  had  germinated,  some  of  the  seedlings 
having  thrust  their  way  out  through  the  wall 
of  the  fruit  and  become  green.  The  phenome- 
non is  not  very  uncommon,  and  examples  may 
at  times  be  found  in  Oranges,  Lemons,  Melons, 
and  some'  other  fruits,  while  in  some  plants, 
such  as  the  Mangrove,  it  normally  happens  that 
the  seed  germinates  while  the  fruit  containing 
it  is  still  hanging  on  the  plant,  and  the  same 
thing  has  been  recorded  as  occurring  in  Seehium 
edule. 

Dominance  and  reversion  in  Dendrobium  crosses. 
— Gurney  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Glenthorne,  Hay- 
wards  Heath,  showed  pseudo-bulbs  of  a  cross- 
bred Dendrobium,  and  of  its  parents,  D.  nobile 
Ballianum  S  X  D.  nobile  Murrhinianum  s  . 
The  pseudo-bulb  of  D.  nobile  Ballianum  is 
straight,  while  that  of  the  other  paTent  is  zig- 
zag in  growth,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  very 
marked  projection  at  the  nodes  on  each  side  of 
the  pseudo-bulb  alternately.  Of  150  seedlings 
of  this  cross  all  showed  in  a  marked  manner 
in  their  pseudo-bulbs  the  zig-zag  character  of 
the  pseudo-bulb  of  D.  nobile  Murrhinianum.  In 
both  parents  the  flowers  are  white,  but  have  a 
faint  purplish  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  throat. 
In  all  the  150  cross-bred  plants  the.  flower  has. 
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reverted  to  the  typical  coloration  of  the  species, 
the  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  throat  being  dark, 
and  the  other  perianth  pieces  being  marked  with 
purple.  

WINTER-FLOWEKING   CARNATION. 

April  1. — This  society  held  its  spring  show  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  on  this  date.  The  building 
was  fairly  well  filled,  for  the  reason  that  many 
exhibits  remained  from  the  meeting  on  the  pre- 
vious day  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Carnation  Society  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  success  attending  its  efforts  to  establish 
a  spring  show  of  Carnations,  a  matter  difficult  to 
realise  before  the  advent  of  the  American  varie- 
ties. The  opening  class  in  the  schedule  was  one 
for  varieties  new  to  commerce.  The  only  one  of 
merit  was  Burrswood  Scarlet,  a  tegular-formed 
flower,  with  smooth  edged  petals  and  of  regular 
outline.  The  judges  desired  to  see  it  again  in 
the  winter. 

Colour  Classes. 

White. — In  the  class  for  36  blooms  of  a  white 
variety,  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lancashire,  Guernsey,  with  exceptionally  fine 
"blooms  of  White  Perfection.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Wallace,  Eaton,  Bray,  with  the  variety  Lady 
Bountiful,  which  has  deeply  serrated  petals,  by 
some  persons  considered  an  added  attraction. 
•3rd,  Mr.  G.  Lange,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  with 
White  Perfection. 

For  18  white  blooms  the  1st  prize  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sheldon,  of  Guernsey,  with 
Lady  Bountiful.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  E.  Wallace, 
with  White  Perfection,  the  flowers  being  ex- 
tremely large  and  loose.  3rd,  Messrs.  Morres 
A  Co.,  with  White  Perfection,  having  neater 
"blooms   than   the   foregoing. 

Blush. — For  36  blooms  of  this  colour,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Page,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  took  the 
premier  prize  with  Enchantress.  2nd,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Lancashire,  with  the  same  variety.  The  ex- 
hibit of  this  variety  by  Messrs.  Morkks  .\  I  i 
Guernsey,  was  very  highly  commended,  but  no 
other  awards  were  made.  There  were  five  ex- 
hibits  in   this   class. 

For  18  blush-coloured  blooms,  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Sheldon  were  placed  1st  with  Enchantress, 
which  were  probably  the  best  examples  of  the 
variety  in  the  hall.  2nd,  Messrs.  B.  &  V.  Haig, 
Maidenhead,  with  Enchantress.  3rd,  Mr.  C. 
Engelmann,  with  the  smaller-flowered,  light 
pink  Lawson  (Melody),  a  variety  whose  tint  is 
slightly  more  intense  than  that  of  Enchantress. 

Pink. — For  36  blooms  of  a  light  pink-coloured 
variety  only  two  exhibitors  contested,  and  only 
one  award  was  made,  that  of  a  2nd  prize  to  Mr. 
■C.  Engelmann,  of  Saffron  Walden,  for  Fiancee, 
a  much-fringed,  rose-pink  coloured  variety. 

For  36  blooms  of  a  deep  pink  variety  the  1st 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire,  Guern- 
sey, for  fresh  blooms  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson. 
2nd,  Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Hampton,  with  the  same 
variety. 

For  18  blooms  of  a  light  pink  variety. — 1st, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks.,  with  YVinsor, 
full,  and  very  pleasing  in  tint  and  shape.  2nd, 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Sheldon,  with  Winsor.  3rd, 
Mr.   C.  Engelmann,  with  Mrs.  H.  Burnett. 

For  18  flowers  of  a  deep  pink-coloured  variety. 
— 1st,  Mr.  W.  E.  Wallace,  with  Nelson  Fisher, 
a  fine  richly-coloured  flower,  lacking  strength  in 
the  stem,  so  that  unless  supported  the  bloom 
turns  its  face  downwards.  2nd,  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Sheldon,  with  Mrs.  Lawson.  3rd,  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  with  the  same  variety. 

Crimson. — For  36  blooms  of  a  crimson  variety 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire  was  1st  with  Harlo- 
■warden.  2nd,  Mr.'  C.  Engelmann,  with  the 
same  variety. 

In  the  class  for  18  blooms  of  a  crimson  variety 
the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Sheldon,  who  showed  the  variety  President,  all 
the  flowers  being  perfect,  with  "stems  support-  . 
ing  the  blooms  erect.  2nd,  Messrs.  Morres  & 
Co.,  with  Harry  Fenn,  the  colour  of  which  is 
more  refulgent  than  that  of  Harlowarden.  3rd, 
Messrs.   B.  &  V.  Haig,  with  Harlowarden. 

Scarlet. — In  the  class  for  36  blooms  of  a 
scarlet  variety,  the  1st  and  a  Special  Prize  in 
the  vase  class  were  taken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lan- 
cashire with  the  variety  Robert  Craig.  2nd, 
Mr.  C.  Engelmann. 

For  18  blooms  of  a  scarlet  variety  Mr.  A.  F. 
Dutton    was    placed    1st    with    Beacon.     2nd, 


Messrs.  Morres  &  Co.  with  Robert  Craig.  3rd, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Sams,  Worthing,  with  blooms  of 
Robert   Craig. 

Fancy  varieties. — For  36  blooms  of  a  fancy 
Carnation,  Mr.  C.  Engelmann  was  awarded  the 
1st  prize,  with  Jessica,  a  white,  flamed  scarlet. 

In  the  smaller  class  for  18  blooms  of  a  fancy 
variety,  the  1st  pr.ze  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  Engel- 
mann with  Imperial,  a  flower  with  a  pink 
ground,  having  scarlet  flaking  and  a  dentate 
edging  to  the  petals. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize  for  18  blooms  of  a  variety  not  in  com- 
merce ;  Ivanhoe,  a  flower  of  deep  rose  tint, 
full,  and,  as  shown,  not  of  a  large  size. 

For  blooms  of  the  variety  Mrs.  H.  Burnett,  a 
single  variay  class,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire  won 
the  1st  prize  with  25  blooms,  the  perfection  of 
form  and  condition. 

For  23  blooms  of  Britannia,  the  1st  prize  fell 
to  Mr.  E.  Wallace. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire  was  awarded  a  1st 
prize  for  a  vase  of  the  variety  Mrs.  H.  Burnett. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Paskett,  Gro  .mbridge,  secured  a  1st 
prize  for  a  basket  of  Carnations. 

Bouquets  were  few.  A  1st  prize  was  take.i 
by  Mr.  Hayward,  of  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Honorary   Exhibits. 

Mr.  II.  Burnett,  Guernsey,  received  the 
society's  Award  of  Merit  for  Carnation  Mikado, 
a  sombre-coloured  variety  having  cupped,  in- 
ward-turning petals,  and  fairly  double  ;  also  a 
First-Clas?  Certificate  for  Marmion  as  a  new 
break,  it  being  a  scarlet-flaked  flower,  with 
broad  edges  of  white  to  the  petals.  Mr.  Bur- 
nett was  also  the  recipient  of  a  Gold  Medal. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Page,  Hampton  ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe , 
Sussex;  and  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  En- 
field,  for  displays  of  Carnations. 

Silver-Gilt  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Morres  and  Co.,  Guernsey;  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton, 
Iver,  Bucks  ;  and  Messrs.   Bell  and  Sheldon. 

Silver  Medals  were  gained  by  Mr.  C.  Engel- 
mann, Saffron  Walden ;  and  Mr.  G.  Lange, 
Hampton. 


LINNEAN    SOCIETY. 

March  19.— At  a  meeting  held  on  this  date, 
the  following  exhibitions  were  shown  bv  permis- 
sion of  the  Director,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew :  — 

(1)  Mr.  W.  Botting  Hemsley,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S., 
sent  for  exhibition  a  second  specimen  of  Platan- 
thera  chlorantha  with  three  spurs,  which  was 
described  in  his  absence  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wright, 
A.L.S.  The  plant  now  shown  came  from  the 
Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe-Peacock,  F.L.S.,  to  whom 
it  had  been  sent  by  Miss  Susan  Allett,  of  Bath, 
and  exhibited  a  spike,  each  flower  of  which  had 
the  three  petals  spurred,  a  case  of  true  peloria, 
whereas  the  specimen  shown  on  January  17, 
1907,  had  the  three  sepals  spurred,  a  case  of 
false  peloria. 

In  consequence  of  the  publication  of  the  latter 
specimen  in  the  Society's  Journal  (Botany,  Vol. 
xxxviii.  (1907)  p.  3),  Cav.  Sommier  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  occurrence  of  true  and  false 
peloria  in  P.  bifolia  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Florence. 

(2)  Mr.  T.  A.  Sprague,  F.L.S.,  showed  female 
flowers  and  fruits  of  Sterculia  Alexandri,  Harv., 
an  extremely  rare  tree  from  Uitenhage,  the  only 
locality  known  for  it,  where  it  was  first  found 
in  January,  1848,  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Alexander,  F.L.S. 
(afterwards  Prior).  The  specimens  shown  had 
been  collected  by  Dr.  S.  Schonland,  F.L.S., 
who  reported  that  the  seeds  were  of  pleasant 
taste  resembling  a  chestnut,  and  were  greedily 
sought  after  and  devoured  by  the  baboons. 

(3)  Mr.  C.  H.  Wright,  A.L.S.,  showed  speci- 
mens of  (a)  Sphaerothylax  algiformis,  Bisch.,  a 
rare  South  African  Podostemaceous  plant,  and 
spoke  of  the  outward  resemblances  of  some 
plants  of  this  family  to  certain  cryptograms, 
showing  side  by  side  examples  of  Hydrostachys 
imbricata,  A.  Juss.,  and  H.  nana,  Engl.,  as 
resembling  the  alga  Caulerpa  cupressoides,  and 
Tristicha  hypnoides,  Spreng.,  with  the  form  of  a 
moss ;  also  (b)  Archangiopteris  Henryi,  Christ 
and  Gilsenh.j  a  Chinese  genus  of  Marattiaceae, 
of  which  a  better  supply  of  material  had  been 
recently  obtained. 


A  paper,  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Chipp,  was  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  W.  Botting  Hemsley,  F.R.S., 
F.L.S.,  and  entitled  "  A  Revision  of  the  genus 
Codonopsis,"  was  introduced  by  the  author, 
who  explained  that  the  recent  accession  of  new 
material  through  Mr.  A.  Henry  and  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  had  necessitated  this  revision.  He  in- 
cluded the  genus  Glosocomia  of  D.  Don,  and 
other  species  which  could  not  well  be  assigned 
to  either.  The  genus  was  divided  into  four 
sections  dependent  upon  the  attachment  and  in. 
sertion  of  the  corolla  and  calyx.  Finally  the 
distribution  of  this  genus  along  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Asia  was  described  and  illustrated  by 
a  map  on  the  screen. 


Wilhelm  Kelhofer. — The  death  is  an- 
nounced of  W.  Kelhofer,  professor  in  the 
horticultural  school,  and  head  of  the  chemis- 
try section  of  the  experiment  station  for 
fruit,  wine,  and  horticulture  in  general  at 
Wadenswill,  Switzerland,  which  occurred  on 
March  7,  at  the  age  of  46  years.  The 
deceased  was  a  hard  worker,  and  he  had 
accumulated  much  valuable  knowledge  ;  to  him 
it  was  due  that  the  Wadenswill  institution,  more 
particularly  in  agricultural  circles,  was  held 
in  high  estimation  in  Switzerland.  His  re- 
searches in  the  clarification  of  fruit  wines 
■ — a  matter  of  great  importance  in  southern 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  which  had  previously 
been  undertaken  with  but  little  satisfactory  re- 
sults— met  with  great  success,  and  proved  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Swiss  fruit  cultivators 
and  others.  It  was  Kelhofer  who  insisted  on 
the  use  of  sugar  in  the  preparation  of  the  Bor- 
deaux Mixture,  in  order  to  keep  it  effective  for 
long  periods  of  time.  He  published  accounts 
of  his  experiments  with  various  substances  for 
the  destruction  of  fungous  and  animal  parasites 
of  field  and  garden  plants  in  the  horticultural 
and  agricultural  Press ;  and  his  Leitfaden 
(guide)  for  chemistry  in  the  agricultural  schools, 
with  special  reference  to  fruit,  wine,  and  nur- 
series, is  a  very  useful  book. 

Thomas  Pike  Turner.— The  death  of  this 
nurseryman  occurred  on  March  19,  at  Hammer- 
smith, in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  long 
and  painful  illness.  The  late  Mr.  Turner  car- 
ried on  business  for  some  years  as  a  nursery- 
man at  King  Stieet,  and  latterly  at  Bridge  Road, 
Hammersmith.  He  was  born  at  Andover, 
Hants,  where  his  father  was  engaged  in  horti- 
cultural pursuits,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  of  Slough.  He  served  as  under 
gardener  at  Bowood  Park,  Calne,  and  in  the  late 
Lady  Waldegrave's  gardens  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
Twickenham.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Wake- 
field (Yorkshire),  and  afterwards  came  to  Lon- 
don as  gardener  to  the  late  Mr.  T.  V. 
Morgan,  of  Beaufort  Lodge,  Chelsea.  Mr. 
Turner  also  served  as  gardener  to  the  late 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Meath,  Kilruddery  Castle, 
near  Bray,  Ireland,  which  position  he  held  for 
five  years.  He  filled  for  the  next  five  years 
the  office  of  gardener  to  Col.  and  Mrs.  Alcork 
Stawell,  of  Kilbrittain  Cas.le,  Co.  Cork.  On  his 
return  to  this  country  he  was  with  the  late  Mr. 
J.  Innis,  of  Merton,  for  some  time.  The  late 
Mr.  Turner  will  be  chiefly  remembered  as  a 
successful  florist  at  Hampshire  House  Nursery, 
Hammersmith,  now  the  Hampshire  House  Club' 
In  his  younger  days  deceased  was  a  contributor 
to  our  columns.  The  funeral  took  place  at  th3 
Hammersmith  Cemetery  on  Monday,  March  23. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


Clibrans,  Altrincbam,  Manchester,  and  Bramball— Indoor 

plants. 
E.  Joseph,  48a,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.— Books 

on  Natural  History  (second-hand). 


DEBATING   SOCIETY. 


SALISBURY  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  society,  held  under  the  pn  -i 
dency  of  Mr.  T.  Chaliis,  a  lecture  on  "Cyclamen"  was 
given  by  Mr.  Goatly,  of  the  Guildford  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion, and  a  delegate  from  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society. 
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THE     WEATHER. 

THE    WEATHER   IN   WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  April  1. 
A  continuous  fall  of  rain  for  36  hours. — This  was  a  week  of 
-  about  average  temperature.  During  the  last  six  days  the 
highest  temperatures  in  the  thermometer  screen  ranged  only 
between  49°  and  52°,  and  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed 
thermometer  showed  only  4°  of  frost.  The  ground  is  now 
ait  about  a  seasonable  warmth,  both  at  1  and  2  feet  deep. 
Rain  fell  on  four  days,  to  the  total  depth  of  1J  inch.  The 
Continuous  rainfall  mentioned  in  the  last  report  came  to  an 
end  at  9  a.m.  on  the  26th,  having  lasted  without  intermission 
for  36  hours— the  aggregate  measurement,  however, 
amounted  to  scarcely  an  inch.  There  occurred  a  sharp 
thunder  shower  of  rain  and  hail,  accompanied  by  high  wind, 
Shortly  before  2  a.m.  on  March  31st.  During  the  week  five 
gallons  of  rain  water  came  through  the  bare  soil  percolation 
gauge,  and  four  gallons  through  that  in  ground  on  which 
Short  grass  is  growing.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for 
44  hours  a  day,  or  for  a  quarter-of-an-honr  a  day  longer  than 
is  usual  at  the  end  of  March.  The  last  three  days  of 
firfarch  were  very  windy,  and  in  the  windiest  hour  the  mean 
Velocity  amounted  to  21  miles— direction  west.  The 
average  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that 
hour  by  2  per  cent. 

March. 
Very  cold  and  wet,  with  an  average  record  of  sunshine. — This 
Vcas  the  coldest  March  for  seven  year=.  In  the  middle  of  the 
tnonth  there  occurred  a  very  cold  period  lasting  10  days, 
during  which  there  was  not  a  single  unseasonably  warm  day 
Or  night,  and  on  the  coldest  night,  which  was  also  the  coldest 
of  the  month,  the  exposed  thermometer  registered  16^  of 
frost,  which  is  about  the  average  extreme  minimum  for 
March.  On  the  warmest  day  the  temperature  in  the  ther- 
mometer screen  rose  to  57°,  which  is  an  exceptionally  low 
extreme  maximum  for  the  time  of  year.  Rain,  hail,  or  snow 
fell  on  19  days,  to  the  aggregate  depth  of  3J  inches,  or  li 
inch  above  the  March  average.  Snow  fell  on  six  days,  and 
On  the  2nd  and  3rd  the  ground  was  covered  to  the  mean 
o*epth  of  1J  inches.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  3h 
hours  a  day,  which  is  about  an  average  record  for  March. 
This  was  on  the  whole  rather  a  calm  month,  owing 
principally  to  10  very  cairn  days  in  the  middle  of  it.  In 
*he  windiest  hour  the  mean  velocity  rose  to  21  miles — 
direction  W.  For  only  153  hours,  or  about  six  days,  was 
the  direction  of  the  wind  any  point  between  N.  and  E.  The 
mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  exceeded  a 
Seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  3  per  cent.  E.  til., 
•Gcrkhamsted,  April  7,  7908. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


ENQUIRIES   AND    REPLIES. 

Artificial  Manures. — In  reply  to  the  enquiry 
Of  W.  C.  on  page  206,  it  may  be  stated  that 
probably  more  artificial  manure  is  used  at  the 
Kothamsted  Experimental  Station  than  at  any 
other  place  in  the  country,  and  has  been  so 
employed  for  the  past  60  years.  The  experience 
gained  at  Kothamsted  shows  that  very  much 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  crop 
grown,  and  upon  the  season,  as  to  whether 
citrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  should 
be  dug  or  ploughed  in,  or  sown  as  top-dressings 
only.  Nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  much  more 
easily  washed  into  the  sub-soil  and  out  of  root- 
range  than  sulphate  of  ammonia,  should  cer- 
tainly be  top-dressed  only  on  the  lighter  descrip- 
tions of  soil,  and  dug  or  ploughed  in  very 
shallow  on  the  heavy  clay  soils ;  the  depth 
Should  not  exceed  3  or  4  inches.  As  an 
example  of  the  ease  with  which  nitrate  of  soda 
is  washed  away,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a 
few  years  ago  a  field  of  winter  Oats  at  Rotham- 
sted  was  being  top-dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  sowing  drill  had  gone  once  across  the  field 
V?hen  an  exceedingly  heavy  thunderstorm  came 
On  and  the  work  had  to  be  stopped  for  some 
days,  when  the  remainder  of  the  field  was  sown. 
Throughout  the  whole  season  the  one  strip 
Sown  before  the  storm  could  be  distinguished, 
and  at  harvest  the  crop  was  but  little  better 
than  that  obtained  from  unmanured  land,  while 
the  portion  which  received  the  nitrate  of  soda 
after  the  heavy  rain  had  fallen,  yielded  an  ex- 
cellent crop.  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  on  the 
Other  hand,  is  not  so  readily  soluble  nor 
So  liable  to  be  washed  away  by  heavy 
tains.  But  even  this  manure  should  not  be 
ploughed  or  dug  in  deeper  than  4  inches,  and 
for  most  crops  it  is  better  applied  as  a  top- 
dressing.     J.  J.   Willis,  Harpevdcn. 

Value  of  Motor  Lawn  Mowers  — I  should 
be  grateful  if  readers  would  slate  their  recent 
experience  witli  motor  lawn  mowers.  So  far  as  I 
know  the  latest  statements  contained  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  23,  1906,  p.  415  were 
not  favourable,  and  the  remarks  in  the  issue  for 
July  7,  1906,  p.  20,  refer  to  Kew  experience,  and 
are  not  altogether  in  favour  of  the  motor.  Many 
of  the  lawns  here  have  a  somewhat  steep  slope. 
J.  H.  Maiden,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Guldens, 
Sydney  —  [An  illustrated  article  was  published  on 
this  subject  in  our  issue  for  March  7  last,  but 
the  experience  of  actual  users  of  these  machines 
«ould  be  valuable.— Ed] 


Bamboo:  5.  A.  T.  The  Bamboo  you  send  in 
flower  is  Phyllostachys  nigra  var.  punctata. 
We  do  not  think  there  is  any  hope  of  your  saving 
the  plant.  We  have  seen  scores  that  have 
flowered,  but  not  one  of  them  has  survived.  It 
is  said  that  there  is  hope  of  saving  a  plant  if  it 
is  cut  down  to  the  ground  immediately  any 
evidence  of  flowering  appears,  but  we  very  much 
doubt  if  this  would  be  effective. 

Broccoli  :  W.  H.  N.  There  is  no  insect  or 
fungus  present  in  the  specimens  received. 

Cattleyas  with  Yellow  Leaves,  &c  :  IV.  H. 
All  damaged  or  very  old  pseudo-bulbs  should 
be  cut  off  close  to  the  rhizome  and  any 
damaged  leaves  removed.  If  you  keep  the 
atmospheric  heat  at  60°  Fahr.  at  night  it  will 
be  high  enough.  In  any  case,  provide  that  the 
temperature  shall  be  7°  or  8Q  at  least  below  the 
temperature  which  obtains  during  the  day- 
time. 

Crocus:/.  K.  M.  The  Tulips  and  Crocuses  are 
attacked  by  Sclerotinia parasitica.  The  Hyacinth 
bulb  is  badly  infested  with  Bacterium  hyacinthi. 
Both  these  pesls  remain  in  the  soil  from  year  to 
year,  and  attack  fresh  plants  of  the  same  kind. 
The  soil  should  be  treated  with  quicklime 
The  other  plants  mentioned  might  be  planted 
in  the  gaps,  as  they  are  not  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  either  of  the  parasites. 

Fungus:    H.  D.  IV.  IV.     Tremella  albida. 

Insects  :  /.  B.  C.  The  larger  of  the  two  kinds 
of  grubs  are  those  of  a  fly  belonging  to  the 
genus  Bibio,  they  are  very  probably  those  of 
the  St.  Mark's  fly,  which  is  very  common  ;  it 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  perfect 
flies  usually  appear  about  St.  Mark's  day, 
(April  25).  Th;se  flies  and  other  species  be- 
longing to  the  same  genus  may  often  then  be 
found  flying  about  in  large  numbers ;  they 
do  not  fly  well  but  go  from  one  shrub  or  plant 
to  another,  often  in  couples ;  they  are  black, 
with  comparatively  slender  bodies,  and  are 
about  fths  of  an  inch  in  length ;  the  grubs 
probably  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants.  The 
smaller  white  grubs  are  also  the  grubs  of  a 
fly.  Both  may  be  killed  by  working 
"  vaporite "  into  the  soil  round  the  plants 
that  they  are  attacking  ;  liquid  insecticides  are 
of  little  or  no  use,  as  they  lose  their  strength 
on  passing  through  the  soil. 

Lilium  :  Nemo.  There  is  no  trace  of  fungus 
disease  or  insect  pest.  We  cannot  form  an 
opinion  upon  the  cause  of  the  flower  buds  failing 
to  develop. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants. — We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  o( 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Fruits:  \V .  G.  Baxter's  Pearmain. — /.  H. 
1,  Lady  Henniker;   2,  Smart's  Prince  Arthur; 

3,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling 

Plants:  A.J.B.  1  and  2,  Helleborus  orien- 
talis  ;  3,  H.  o.  variety  rosea. —  II'.  A.  C. 
Cupressus  obtusa  var.  filicoides  (Retinospora 
filicoides). — D.  M.  K.  Dendrobium  moschatum. 
—  IV.  E.  H.  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  —  A.  R. 
1,  OJontoglossum  pulchellum  ;  2,  Oncidium 
praetextum  ;  3,  Stelis  ophioglossoides  ;  4,  Ada 
aurantiaca. —  W.  H.  Begonia  fagifolia. — T.  V. 
1,  Odontoglossum  cordatum  ;  2,  Odontoglossum 
luteo-purpureum  ;    3,   Epidendrum  elongatum  ; 

4,  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  ;  5,  Lrelia  Cowanii 
(yellow  forms)  ;  6,  Oncidium  luridum. — Nobile 
Orchid  Dendrobium  nobile  Cooksonianum. — 
H.  J.  P.  1,  Iris  japonica,  often  called  Iris 
fimbriata  in  gardens;  2,  Chorizema  cordatum  ; 
3,  Strelitzia  Reginas  — C.  /.  Ellis.  Your  plant 
is  known  in  gardens  as  Farfugium  grande,  but 
the  correct  name  is  Senecio  Kaempferi. 


Nectarines  Failing  to  Swell  :  Correspondent. 
If  you  cut  open  the  smaller  fruits,  you  will 
find  that  the  embryos  are  shrivelled  and 
brown,  which  shows  that  they  have  not  been 
properly  fertilised.  If  the  fruits  are  not  fer- 
tile, they  are  certain  to  drop  at  what  is  known 
as  the   "  stoning  "   psriod. 

Public  Parks  :  Calanihe.  Read  the  articles  on 
p.  23  and  39  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
January  11,  18.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  gain  practical  experience  in  park  work  by 
obtaining  employment  yourself  in  one  of  the 
parks. 

Rats  :  W .  G.  Have  you  tried  "  Ratin,"  a  virus 
sold  for  killing  these  rodents? 

Rhododendron  Buds  Eaten  :  Constant  Reader. 
The  buds  have  the  appearance  of  being 
damaged  by  some  animal  or  bird,  probably 
by  pheasants. 

Tomato  Leaves  Diseased  :  C.  B.  The  plants 
are  badly  attacked  with  the  disease  known  as 
Cladosporium  fulvum.  Burn  the  diseased 
plants  and  spray  those  not  affected  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture.  Do  not  grow  Tomatos  in 
the  same  house  again  until  the  structure  has 
been  thoroughly  cleansed,  using  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  for  the  woodwork,  &c. 
You  have  afforded  the  plants  too  much  mois- 
ture and  not  sufficient  ventilation. 

Tuberous  Begonias:  A.  P.,  Stockport.  Many 
of  the  older  varieties  may  be  readily  propa- 
gated from  cuttings,  but  the  more  modern 
sorts  having  thick,  fleshy  stems  are  difficult 
to  increase  in  this  manner.  At  the  same  time 
if  there  are  any  side  shoots  or  more  than  one 
growth  from  the  base,  even  if  the  cuttings 
are  thick  and  fleshy,  they  may  be  induced  to 
make  roots.  They  must  be  cut  off  quite  close 
below  a  leaf,  and  in  the  case  of  short 
cuttings  the  basal  leaf  may  be  left  on, 
but  if  removed  it  should  be  taken  off 
quite  close  to  the  stem,  care  being  taken 
not  to  damage  the  bud  in  the  axil. 
Insert  the  cuttings  in  light  sandy  soil 
and  place  them  in  a  close  frame  with  bottom 
heat,  but  do  not  apply  much  moisture.  It 
would  be  doubtful  if  plants  suitable  for  bed- 
ding out  the  same  season  could  be  grown  from 
cuttings,  except  those  of  the  older  type,  which 
are  more  nearly  allied  to  B.  boliviensis. 
There  are  several  of  these,  and  also  others 
of  a  smaller  habit  of  growth  which  make 
numerous  thin  shoots  which  root  freely  and 
soon  form  useful  plants.  The  safest  method 
to  insure  a  good  stock  of  Begonias  for  bed- 
ding is  to  sow  seed  in  the  previous  year.  The 
young  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  compara- 
tively small  space  ;  the  colours  can  then  be 
sorted  out  and  useful  tubers  secured,  which 
should  be  dried  off  in  the  autumn,  cleaned,  and 
kept  in  a  dry  place  where  the  heat  will  not  fail 
below  40°  Fahr.  If  such  tubers  are  started 
into  growth  in  March,  or  even  April,  they  will 
develop  rapidly.  Your  seedlings  ought  to 
have  made  a  good  start  by  this  time.  Prob- 
ably the  roots  are  not  in  a  suitable  medium, 
and  you  would  save  time  if  you  pricked  them 
off  again,  taking  care  to  provide  good  drain- 
age and  a  compost  consisting  of  good  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand.  Place  them  in  a 
warm  house  or  frame  where  the  sun  will  not 
shine  fully  upon  them.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  shade,  see  that  it  is  removed  each  day 
as  soon  as  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  will  no 
longer  reach  the  plants.  Begonias  do  not 
need  a  great  amount  of  heat,  but  they  re- 
quire careful  and  regular  attention,  good  soil, 
and  plenty  of  sunlight  without  being  fully 
exposed  to  its  rays. 

Wages  During  Illness:  C.  B.  If  the  circum- 
stances are  as  you  appear  to  describe  them,  your 
employer  should  have  paid  the  wages  until  the 
expiration  of  the  fortnight's  notice. 

Communications  Received.— C.  B.  &  Sons— A.  R.  H.  S. 
(Several  systems  of  distributing  the  cotton  have  lieen 
described  in  these  pages.) — E.  R. — A.  B.  E. — J.  S. — L.  PI. 
— G.  H  .H.-J.  D.— H.  P.— H.  M.  W.— W.  S.-J.  C— Ed. 
W.  &  S.— Interested— H.  A.  O— H.  J.— J.  J.-D.  C— 
T.  A.  A.-C.  F.  M.,  Jr.— W.  S.— A.  E.  T.— E.  W.— A.  J. 
Keen-J.  H.  S.— A.  D.  R.— Philanthos-M.  G.-N.  M.— 
P.  A— Bulbs-Road-H.  R.  G.-A.  J.  B.-Dr.  B. -  Rev. 
C.  B.-S.  A.—  W.  D.— H.  K.— A.  O—  C.  J.— F.  E,  Stokes— 
A.    C.   B.-C.    H.    M.— H.   W.-T.    C— F.    S.— W.    K.— 

II.  M.  V— T.  I J.  M.  W.-E.  B.— F.  J.— S.  A.-G.  W. 

— F.  J.  C— A.  G.  T.— W.  S. 

For  Market  Reports  see  page  xiv. 
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FLOWER    GARDENING. 

THOUGH  a  hardier  class  of  plants  is 
being  generally  employed  in  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  flower  garden  than 
was  usual  not  so  many  years  ago,  flower 
gardening  has  not  by  any  means  been  simpli- 
fied, but  has  rather  been  rendered  more  diffi- 
cult. Quite  as  strong  colours  are  used  as 
formerly,  but  in  conjunction  with  them  and 
to  a  still  greater  extent,  soft  shades  are  being 
more  and  more  called  for,  which  cause  not  a 
little  trouble  to  group  satisfactorily.  The 
eflect  of  using  plants  of  vigorous  growth 
having  colours  of  a  wider  range  is  often  good, 
though  seldom  free  from  imperfections,  re- 
sulting from  placing  colours  which  clash 
with  each  other  in  juxtaposition.  Some  of 
the  compositions"  one  sees  are  as  crude  in 
colouring  as  anything  that  prevailed  in  the 
old  "  bedding  "  days;  at  the  same  time  there 
is  now  greater  individuality,  and  though 
there  is  still  copying  enough,  there  is  no- 
thing like  the  stereotyped  arrangements  at 
one  time  common  in  almost  all  gardens. 

The  flower  gardener  of  the  present  day 
is  happy  in  being  able  to  select  material  from 
a  wider  and  more  varied  range  of  plants 
than  his  predecessor,  nothing  coming  amiss 
that  can  be  effectively  employed.  There  is, 
however,   a  danger   of   departing   from   that 


pleasing  simplicity  which  is  generally  ad- 
mired, and  of  adopting  meretricious  graces 
which  repel.  Probably  white  is  more  capri- 
cious than  any  colour,  and  by  trusting  un- 
guardedly to  the  neutrality  of  its  tone  a 
bad  result  may  follow  its  use  instead  of  that 
enhanced  effect  for  which  white  is  so  useful. 
The  yellow-white  of  Snapdragon  (Antir- 
rhinum) gives  a  totally  different  effect  from 
the  green-white  of  varieties  of  Larkspur. 
Brown,  not  commonly  admitted  to  the  gar- 
den, is  warmed  by  the  former,  and  robbed  of 
all  its  charm  by  the  latter.  1  remarked  last 
year  a  very  pleasing  grouping  of  grey  and 
yellow-whites,  the  charm  of  which  was  dissi- 
pated by  the  intrusion  of  a  few  plants  of 
Gladiolus  brenchleyensis.  Nor  do  I  admire 
the  frequent  composition  of  the  latter  with 
Galtonia  candicans,  bordering,  as  it  does,  on 
the  crude.  Blue  flowers  are  in  general  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with.  Nothing  in  blue  can  sun  ly 
surpass  the  beauty  of  Salvia  patens,  yet  how 
seldom  is  it  suitably  matched  !  A  Fuchsia 
of  Madame  Cornelisson  type  goes  well  with 
it.  Some  contrast  it  with  yellow,  which,  if  of 
lemon  or  citron  strength  only,  is  passably 
good,  but  even  that  may  be  spoiled  by  adding 
white.  The  pinky-apricot  of  Golden  Chamois 
Snapdragon  is  preferable  to  yellow,  and, 
possibly,  nothing  matches  better  with  it  than 
the  gn\  nt  the  Phalaris  arundinacea  varie- 
gata,  of  Cerastium  tomentosum,  or  of  Cine- 
raria ragusina.  Pentstemon  heterophyllum 
affords  another  example  of  a  plant  th<-  colour- 
ing of  which  is  difficult  to  match.  It  is  lovely 
when  properly  treated,  and  1  think  that  no- 
thing suits  it  quite  so  well  as  dotting  the 
plants  on  a  groundwork  of  the  yellow-U  aved 
Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium.  I  tried  it 
last  year  in  conjunction  with  Celsia  arctu- 
rus,  a  gracious  plant  for  the  Bower  garden, 
but  the  grey-green  of  its  leaves  detracted  con- 
siderably from  its  effectiveness.  Lobelia 
tenuoir  gives  a  brilliant  effect  along  with 
Alonsoa  Warscewiczii,  both  used  in  blocks  •>! 
colour,  and  A.  Mutisii  may  also  be  recom- 
mended for  its  unique  colouring. 

Of  Calceolaria,  the  only  species  I  n  iw  grow 
is  C.  amplexicaulis,  the  yellow  of  which  no 
one  can  truthfully  aver  to  have  the  slight  st 
touch  of  commonness,  and  it  is  remarkable 
what  a  variety  of  plants  can  be  effectively 
arranged  with  it.  I  mention  only  crinis.  n 
Pentstemons;  Verbena  -Miss  VVillmott  ^deep 
orange);  Nemesia ;  salmon,  rose,  and  deep 
blue  Larkspurs;  almost  ali  the  tall  Snap- 
dragons; Rose  Queen  Hollyhocks;  Orange 
King  Marigold,  and  Xeranthemum  annuum. 
Geum  chilense,  along  with  Goacher's 
Crimson  Chrysanthemum,  was  much  liked 
last  year,  though,  personally,  I  do  not  care 
much  for  the  former  plant.  Rhodanthe  Man- 
glesii  and  R.  maculata  alba  are  particularly 
dainty  subjects,  which  seem  to  have  been 
hitherto  overlooked.  Both  h:.ve  a  good 
effect  if  dotted  among  the  new  double 
Lobelia.  They  may  be  raised  apart  from 
the  flower  garden,  but  they  will  also  suc- 
ceed if  sown  in  the  position  where  they  are 
to  bloom.  Perhaps  of  all  flowers,  tall  Snap- 
dragons are  the  most  dependable  and  cap- 
able of  affording  the  greatest  pleasure.  Pro- 
vided the  colours  are  aptly  chosen,  they  are 
splendid  when  planted  in  large  groups.  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  colours  among  them 
that  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  flower 
garden.     I  had  a  very  pleasing  bed  last  year 


composed  of  irregular  groups,  that  in  the 
central  part  was  tall  crimson,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  tall  rose,  tall  carmine  pink,  (.ol- 
den Chamois,  and  tall  yellow-flushed  crim- 
son. The  portions  not  occupied  by  these  were 
filled  with  Rosy  Morn,  intermediate  Carmine 
Pink  and  intermediate  Orange  King.  Yellow 
and  white  were  deliberately  excluded.  Snap- 
dragons possess  much  adaptability  and  group 
well  with  a  great  variety  of  plants.  A  lovely 
combination  is  produced  with  Rose  Queen 
Hollyhock,  then  dark  blue  Larksp.:r,  then 
Snapdragon  Golden  Chamois,  then  Nigella 
Miss  Jekyll,  and  Celsia  arcturus,  all  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  but  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  any  one  of  these  the  effect  is 
altered. 

A  rather  pleasing  grouping  consisted  of 
tall  crimson  and  white-throated  Antirrhi- 
num, many  of  the  inflorescences  shout- 
ing up  to  6  feet  in  height,  among  which 
were  single-stemmed  plants  of  an  early  grey- 
flowered  Aster,  which  was  topped  during 
summer.  Larkspurs  of  all  kinds  are  invalu- 
able for  summer  and  autumn.  The  earliest  to 
flower  are  those  of  the  Rocket  section,  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  sow  seeds  of  this  a 
month  later  than  seeds  of  the  other  annual 
sorts.  There  are  lovely  shades  of  light  blue, 
pink,  and  rose  which  are  well  worth  keeping 
separate.  These  were  very  prettv  in  a  bold,  r 
of  Stocks,  along  with  Tropa'olum  pere- 
grinum.  Emperor  Larkspurs  are  to  be  had 
in  a  few  desirable  colours,  and  should  be  ar- 
ranged in  fairly  large  masses.  A  good  result 
is  obtained  with  azure-blue  sorts  dotted  here 
and  there  with  a  rose,  and  here  and  there  with 
a  white  variety.  These  produce  an  effect  alto- 
gether distinct  from  that  of  any  other  flower. 
Stock-flowered  Larkspurs  are  a  taller  selec- 
tion and  equally  valuable.  Last  season,  early- 
raised  seedlings  of  perennial  light  blue  Del- 
phiniums, with  the  lower  leaves  removed  and 
set  among  Lobelias,  gave  a  pretty,  but  too 
short-lived  effect.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the 
perennial  section  is  Queen  of  the  Blues,  which 
has  to  be  raised  quite  early  in  the  year,  and 
planted  about  6  inches  apart.  The  com- 
mon blue  branching  Larkspur  mixes  nicely 
With  this,  and  if  a  Begonia  of  the  right  shade 
of  red  is  selected,  a  glorious  and  glowing 
combination    results.       But    if    the    shade    is 

wrong  1     A  series  of  borders  furnished 

jumble  fashion,  with  a  variety  of  plants  rang- 
ing from  white  to  brown-red,  were  much 
liked  by  some  people.  The  dwarfest  plant 
employed  in  the  scheme  was  dwarf  Pearl 
Nasturtium.  Liberal  masses  of  mixed  Mont- 
bretias  came  up  here  and  there  to  the 
edge  of  the  grass,  the  rest  of  the  space 
being  occupied  with  Scotch',  French,  and 
African  Marigolds,  which  provided  rich 
browns,  oranges,  and  light  yellows.  Tall 
yellow-  Snapdragons  gave  another  tone,  and 
a  brighter  yellow  was  secured  by  the  free  use 
of  a  Chrysanthemum.  The  Ribbon  Grass, 
Phalaris  arundinacea  variegata,  piovided 
a  neutral  tint,  and  a  few  Galtonias  were 
added,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion of  form  as  anything  else.  There  was  a 
backing  of  grey-green  to  the  whole  and 
grass-green  in  front,  both  of  which  probably 
were  needed  to  neutralise  the  strong  colour- 
ing, which,  as  planted,  was  not  too  garish. 

A  simple  but  formal  bed  which  appealed 
to  ladies,  whose  taste,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  often  does  not  run   in  the  same 
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direction  as  that  of  their  gardeners,  was 
planted  with  crimson  Begonias  intermixed 
with  an  equal  number  of  Chlorophytum  ela- 
:um — the  yellow-leaved  form — and  the  ground 
:hickly  carpeted  with  the  variegated  Ice-plant. 
The  Begonia  arrangement  that  appealed  m;  st 
strongly  to  gardeners  was  a  long  border  of 
all  colours,  yellow  and  white  being  excluded, 
with  a  carpeting  of  Kdniga  variegata,  which 
was  clipped  at  regular  intervals.  The  quan- 
titv  of  manure  dug  into  the  soil,  in  addition 
to  that  applied  as  surface  dressings  and  dis- 
solved in  water  which  these  Begonias  assimi- 
lated, almost  surpassed  all  belief.  Yet  they 
throve  amazingly.  There  arc  dozens  of  plants 
which  space  will  not  permit  even  to  name 
for  which  there  is  room  in  most  gardens. 
Verbena  venosa,  Gazania  splendens,  Harri- 
son's Musk,  Cuphea  strigilosa,  Lobel's 
Catchfly  :  how  seldom  are  they  seen  ! 

It  was  painful  last  year  to  see  in  many 
gardens  incomplete  arrangements  through 
failure  of  growth.      This   is  a  drawback  in- 


It  was  planted  out  on  a  low  rockery  which 
had  been  built  for  Agaves,  Cacti,  &c.  It  proved 
such  an  attractive  plant  that  attempts  were 
made  to  propagate  it  by  means  of  cuttings, 
but  these  all  failed.  Then  enlayering  was  tried, 
and  to  effect  this,  the  rockery  was  built  up  with 
loose  stones  round  some  of  the  branches,  and  a 
little  soil  was  filled  in.  The  branches  rooted 
readily,  and  in  this  way  about  a  dozen  large 
plants  were  raised.  Some  of  the  rooted  branches 
were  not  removed,  and  we  have  now  a  multiple 
plant,  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  14  feet  6  inches  in 
circumference.  When  photographed  by  Mr.  \Y. 
J.  Down  last  November,  it  had  114  expanded 
blooms,  the  individual  flowers  varying  from  2i 
inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  Last  September 
it  produced  seeds  for  the  first  time. 

Some  of  the  enlayered  plants  were  kept  for 
some  time  in  earthenware  flower  pots,  but  they 
did  not  seem  to  be  successful  and  were  then 
put  out  on  rockeries,  when  they  at  once  im- 
proved and  they  are  now  growing  well.  Three 
or  four  of  these  are  in  King's  House  Garden, 
others  are  in  Lady  Swettenham's  garden  at 
Bellevue  at  3,800  feet  elevation. 


FlG.   99. — ADENIUM    OBESUM    GROWING    ON    A    ROCKERY    AT    HOPE    GARDENS,   JAMAICA: 

FLOWERS    PINKISH-CRIMSON. 


cidental  to  the  employment  of  so  great  a 
variety  of  plants,  and  although  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  annually,  it  was  accentuated 
by  the  unfavourable  weather  of  1907.  To 
meet  these  losses  reserve  plants,  not  neces- 
sarily of  the  same  species,  should  be  grown 
to  fill  up  such  gaps.  These  are  also  useful 
to  take  the  place  of  any  plant  offensive  in 
its  colouring,  which  it  is  far  better  to  remove 
than  to  allow  it  to  remain  as  an  eye- 
sore for  weeks  and  months.  Not  a  season 
passes  but  I  find  it  necessary  to  alter  in 
this  way  arrangements  which  at  planting  it 
was  hoped  would  be  perfect,  but  which  failed 
on  flowering  to  give  the  satisfaction  expected. 
B. 


The  elevation  of  Hope  Gardens  where  the 
plant  is  growing  is  650  feet,  and  the  rainfall  is 
53  inches.  This  is  a  dry  district,  and  most  of 
the  plants  in  the  garden  can  only  be  kept  alive 
by  constant  watering,  but  the  Adenium  is  never 
watered.  IV.  Fawcett,  Director  of  Public  Gardens 
and  Plantations,   Jamaica. 


ADENIUM  OBESUM   IN  JAMAICA. 

A  small  plant  of  Adenium  obesum  (Roem.  and 
Schult),  belonging  to  the  order  Apocynaceae, 
was  received  from  Kew  Gardens  in  August, 
1898,   and  planted   at  Hope  Gardens,   Taniaica. 


BYRAM    PARK,    FERRY    BRIDGE. 

Although  Byram  Park,  the  residence  of  Sir 
John  W.  Ramsden,  is  not  situated  in  the  most 
picturesque  part  of  the  county  of  Yorkshire,  it 
possesses  many  attractive  features.  The  estate 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Ramsden 
family  since  1612,  and  the  baronetcy  was 
created  in  1689.  The  mansion  is  somewhat 
rectangular  in  shape,  and  at  the  end,  which 
faces  to  the  south,  is  the  carriage  entrance.  On 
the  western  side  there  is  a  wide,  open  terrace, 
which  is  enclosed  by  a  low  balustrade  wall,  at 
the  base  of  which  is  a  ha-ha  or  sunk  fence, 
with  the  deer  park  beyond.  This  park  forms  a 
most  picturesque  tract  of  natural  country  ;   its  sur- 


face  is  studded  with  groups,  avenues,  and  single 
specimens  of  Oak,  Lime,  Elm,  and  Beech  trees 
of  all  sizes.  The  present  owner  of  Byram  takes 
a  keen  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  woodland, 
and  he  is  an  authority  on  forestry.  In  the  por- 
tion of  the  park  nearest  to  the  mansion  no  tree 
is  cut  down  if  there  is  any  life  in  it.  Dead 
branches  are  carefully  removed,  and  any  de- 
cayed or  decaying  places  in  the  tree  are  filled 
with  cement  or  covered  with  sheet-lead  to  arrest 
further  mischief.  Large  portions  of  the  park  are 
covered  with  the  Common  Bracken  (Pteris  aqui- 
lina)  and  there  are  acres  of  Bluebells  which,  in 
the  early  summertime,  present  a  most  glorious 
spectacle.  As  befits  a  mansion  with  such  beau- 
tiful natural  surroundings,  little  attempt  is  made 
to  cultivate  summer-flowering  plants  near  to  it. 
The  glasshouses  and  kitchen  garden  are  situated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  residence.  The  paths 
leading  thereto  pass  through  well-kept  grounds 
that  are  furnished  with  fine  forest  trees,  and 
groups  and  individual  specimens  of  shrubs  in 
variety.  Yews  are  especially  abundant  and 
healthy.  I  was  informed  that  the  owner  takes 
a  special  interest  in  these  trees.  Numerous  ex- 
amples of  natural  inarching  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  large  Beech  trees.  One  in  particular  might 
be  fitly  described  as  an  example  of  natural 
engineering  on  the  cantilever  principle. 

The  walks  alluded  to  pass  by  the  upper  por- 
tion of  a  natural  lake,  views  of  which  are 
obtained  through  the  shrubs  and  trees  that  are 
planted  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  The 
lower  portions  of  this  lake  extend  through  the 
enclosed  grounds,  and  about  the  middle  portion 
it  is  bounded  by  a  balustrade  wall  with  a 
broad  path  on  its  northern  side.  On  a  large 
grass  terrace  above  it  there  are  groups  of  Dutch 
panelling  in  clipped  Yew,  some  old  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  groups  of  Thuja  occidentalis,  speci- 
men plants  of  the  Golden  Yew,  with  here 
and  there  bed9  for  the  accommodation  of 
;.;mmer-flowering  plants.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
Richardia  africana,  growing  in  the  lake,  was  in 
full  flower.  At  the  back  of  this  terrace  is  situ- 
ated the  main  range  of  planthouses.  The  flower- 
beds were  in  their  full  beauty  ;  some  were  occu- 
pied by  tuberous-rooting  Begonias  in  variety, 
with  a  carpeting  of  variegated  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  beneath  them  ;  another  was  furnished  with 
Dactylis  glomerata  variegata,  mixed  with  Lark- 
spur Blue  Butterfly,  and  edged  with  a  pink- 
flowered  Yerbena.  In  long  borders  were  seen 
fine  clumps  of  Fuchsia  Riccartonii,  others  of 
Skimmia  japonica,  covered  with  berries,  Pyrus 
japonica,  and  Jasminum  nudiflorum.  The  two 
last-named  shrubs  are  pruned  severely  each  sea 
son  after  flowering  in  order  to  keep  them  dwarf 
and  suitable  for  their  position.  There  are  also 
several  specimens  of  the  Witch  Hazel  (Hamma- 
melis  arborea),  which  flower  annually  ;  also  Ver- 
bascum  olympicum,  Astilbe  Davidii,  besides 
numerous  hardy  flowering  plants. 

The  planthouses  were  erected  more  than  20 
years  ago  by  Messrs.  W.  Richardson  &  Co.,  of 
Darlington,  and  they  are  still  in  excellent  order. 
The  central  one  is  25  feet  in  height  by  50  feet  in 
length,  and  it  reminds  one  of  the  old  Orangeries 
seen  in  some  gardens.  It  has  for  a  cornice  a 
balustrade  of  a  unique  design  and  of  the  same 
pattern  as  that  on  other  walls  near  to  the  lake. 
At  each  end  of  this  central  house  there  is  a 
narrow  corridor  which  opens  into  two  three- 
quarter-span  houses,  each  about  40  feet  in  length 
by  20  feet  in  width.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
greenhouse  which,  while  full  of  healthy  plan's, 
was  not  so  gay  with  flowers  as  I  have  seen  it  on 
several  former  occasions.  A  large  batch  of 
Begonia  Haageana  looked  very  promising.  Up 
the  roof,  the  old,  but  seldom  seen  Maurandya 
Barclayana  was  flowering  freely.  The  adjoin- 
ing house  is  a  stove,  the  central  stage  of  which 
is  filled  with  a  collection  of  exotic  Ferns.  A 
batch  of  young  plants  of  Ixoras  in  variety  were 
just  coming  into  flower.  The  front  and  end 
stages  were  filled  with  a  collection  of  Orchids. 
Amongst  those  in  flower  were  Dendrobium  for- 
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mosum  giganteum,  D.  Phalsenopsis  (some  plants 
having  nine  strong  flower-spikes),  and  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana.  Hung  up  overhead,  and  partially 
shaded  with  Stephanotis,  were  some  very  fine 
plants  of  Cattleya  labiata,  growing  on  blocks  of 
Elder  wood.  One  of  these  Cattleyas  had  six 
strong  flower  sheaths.  Other  houses  were  filled 
with  Anthuriums  in  variety,  including  both 
flowering  and  foliage  species  ;  large  batches  of 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Caladiums,  and 
Palms.  The  roofs  were  well  furnished  with 
climbing  plants.  A  specimen  of  Allamanda 
Hendersonii  had  not  fewer  than  a  thousand 
flowers  expanded  or  in  bud.  Dipladenia  Brear- 
leyana  was  also  freely  flowered.  On  the  back 
walls  were  plants  of  Monstera  deliciosa,  Ixora 
Colei  and  I.  coccinea,  Thunbergia  liurifulia, 
and  other  suitable  plants.     On  shelves  near  the 


The  crop  in  this  house  was  a  large  one.  Two 
other  vineries  are  planted  with  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria and  Bowood  Muscat,  and  they  produce 
splendid  crops  of  fine  fruit.  I  was  impressed 
with  a  specimen  of  the  Lady's  Finger  Grape, 
the  vine  being  in  full   fruit. 

In  the  early  Peach  house  there  is  a  splendid 
old  tree  of  Violette  Hative  Peach.  Its  stem  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground  has  a  girth  of  2  feet.  I 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  seen  fruits 
weighing  10  ounces  picked  from  this  tree.  It  is 
intended  to  remove  the  trees  from  the  second 
Peach  house  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the 
present  roof  trellising  with  cross  trellising  on 
what  I  may  term  the  "horse  stall"  system. 
The  back  walls  of  the  Peach  houses  and  some 
of  the  vineries  are  covered  with  Camellias. 
One  of  these   is   a   seedling   from   C.   reticulata 


Fig.  ioo.- 


-NARCISSUS    "EVANGELINE":     PERIANTH    PURE    WHITE, 
CORONA    LEMON-COLOURED. 


ridge  were  plants  of   Calanthe  Veitchii  and   C. 
oculata   exhibiting  the   best   of  culture. 

There  are  two  ranges  of  fruit  houses,  four  in 
each  range.  These  were  erected  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ormston,  of  Chelsea,  about  the  year  1860, 
and  they  are  still  in  a  sound  condition.  They 
are  lean-to  structures,  divided  into  four  com- 
partments, each  about  40  feet  long  and  16  feet 
wide.  Six  are  planted  with  vines,  and  two  with 
Peach  trees.  The  early  vinery  was  replanted 
three  years  ago,  the  majority  of  the  vines  being 
of  the  variety  Black  Hamburgh.  A  capital  crop 
of  Grapes  was  produced  in  this  vinery  last  sea- 
son. In  common  with  the  other  vineries  here, 
the  vines  are  planted  inside  the  house,  but  their 
roots  have  a  free  access  to  borders  outside.  One 
house    is     planted     with     Muscat     Hamburgh. 


crossed  with  C.  Donckelaari.  Fortunately  there 
is  no  mealy  bug  at  Byram  gardens,  hence  the 
fruit  houses  can  be  utilised  for  housing  flowering 
plants  when  occasion  arises,  with  no  danger  of 
infesting  the  fruit  trees  with  this  pest.  A  batch 
of  2,000  Strawberries  in  pots  intended  for  forc- 
ing appeared  very  healthy.  The  varieties  were 
Royal  Sovereign,  President,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton. 

There  were  many  excellent  pits  and  frames, 
and  these  were  filled  with  batches  of  Cyclamen, 
Primulas,  Salvias  in  variety,  Poinsettias,  Eran- 
themum  pulchellum,  Moschosma  riparium  Bou- 
vardias,  Carnation  Winter  Cheer,  and  other 
winter-flowering  plants.  There  are  numerous 
sunken  span  pits,  each  14  feet  in  width, 
with    a    path    up    the    centre.     The    side    beds 


are    filled    with    fallen    leaves,    and    they    are 
employed    for   a   variety    of    purposes. 

The  necessary  garden  buildings,  including 
potting  sheds,  packing  rooms,  seed  room,  tool 
shed,  and  Grape  room  are  well  built  and  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  efficiency.  The  Grape  room, 
in  spring  time,  contains  well-preserved  bunches 
of  black  and  white  varieties  of  Grapes.  The 
stalks  are  inserted  in  bottles,  through  a  rubber 
cap,  which  keeps  the  bottles  almost  watertight. 
The  temperature  of  this  structure  is  maintained 
at  50u  to  55°,  and  forms  a.  suitable  place  for  the 
storing  of  late  dessert  Pears  ;  indeed,  the  flavour 
of  Pears  stored  in  this  Grape  house  is  very 
superior  to  those  housed  in  the  ordinary  fruit 
room. 

The  kitchen  garden  contains  the  fruit  and 
plant  houses,  and  the  whole  is  so  well  ar- 
ranged that  the  one  seems  to  merge  into  the 
other.  The  area  of  ground  available  for  the 
culture  of  vegetables  and  fruit  is  limited,  hence 
close  and  careful  cropping  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  constant  supply  of  produce.  Culinary 
Peas  succeed  exceptionally  well  ;  one  variety 
has  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  for  more  than 
50  years,  and  this  was  conspicuous  for  the 
strength  of  its  haulm  and  the  abundance  of 
it-  crop.  The  varieties  of  Pears  include 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Marie  Louise,  Charles  Ernest,  Winter  Nelis, 
Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and 
Beurre  Ranee.  Apples  include  Lord  Suffield, 
Cockpit,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Warner's  King, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Pott's  Seedling,  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  The  soil  of  these  gar- 
dens is  a  stiff  loam  resting  on  magnesian  lime- 
stone. The  gardens  have  been  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Taylor  for  the  past  20  years.  Yorkshire 
Gardener. 


NARCISSUS  "  EVANGELINE." 
This  new  variety  of  Narcissus  (see  fig.  100) 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cartwright  &  Goodwin, 
Blakebrook,  Kidderminster,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  March  31. 
It  belongs  to  the  Leedsii  section,  and  the  flower, 
as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  illustration, 
possesses  first-class  form,  its  broad  perianth  seg- 
ments, that  are  pure  white,  providing  an  admir- 
able setting  to  the  lemon-coloured  crown,  which 
rises  from  its  centre.  The  beautiful  flowers  of 
the  Leedsii  Daffodils  may  be  said  to  combine 
the  purity  and  refinement  of  the  Poet's  Narcissus 
with  something  of  the  vigour  and  boldness 
common  to  those  of  the  trumpet  sections. 


FLORISTS'    FLOWERS. 

DAHLIA  NOTES. 
Dahlias,  especially  when  cultivated  for  the 
production  of  exh.bition  blooms,  are  seldom 
planted  in  the  open  until  the  end  of  May  or  the 
beginning  of  June.  Although  they  are  planted 
at  so  late  a  season,  it  is  advisable. to  prepare  the 
ground  in  the  early  spring  by  digging  in  a  good 
dressing  of  manure,  and  leaving  the  sur'ace  of 
the  soil  rough.  Autumn  manuring  is  not  to  be 
recommended  for  Dahlias,  on  account  of  the 
long  period  that  elapses  before  the  manure  is 
used  by  the  plants,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
manurial  properties  are  then  washed  away  by 
the  winter  and  spring  rains.  Deep  digging  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  Dahlia  culture, 
and  it  is  especially  valuable  if  the  weather  of  the 
following  summer  should  be  hot  and  dry.  The 
manure  when  dug  in  deeply  is  of  great  value, 
as  at  the  time  the  roots  reach  it  the  plant  re- 
quires every  possible  aid  in  order  to  give  the 
best  results.  Dahlias  should  be  grown  entirely 
by  themselves,  for  it  is  useless  to  expect  perfect 
flowers  if  they  are  surrounded  by  other  plants, 
each  struggling  to  secure  as  much  root  room  as 
possible.  The  Dahlia  is  a  gross  feeding  plant 
and,  broadly  speaking,  the  higher  the  manurial 
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■treatment  the  better  will  be  the  flowers.  Not 
a  few  growers  have  in  the  past  condemned 
the  Cactus  varieties  of  Dahlias  for  various 
reasons,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  their  bad 
habit  as  garden  plants.  This  has  arisen 
from  growing  unsuitable  sorts.  A  first-class 
exhibition  variety  which  is  much  lauded  in  the 
nurserymen's  catalogues,  is  not  always  the  best 
variety  for  general  purposes.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  the  majority  of  the  best 
habited  seedlings  are  discarded  by  raisers 
simply  because  new  varieties  are  judged  on 
their  merits  as  exhibition  flowers.  There  are, 
however,  many  useful  kinds  which  possess  a 
strong  flower-stem,  and  if  a  good  habit  is  of 
greater  importance  to  the  grower  than  form  of 
flower,  these  varieties  should  be  selected.  Much 
has  been  written  respecting  the  merits  of  the 
Paeony-flowered  Dahlia,  but  with  their  broad, 
flabby  florets  they  are  inferior  as  cut  flowers 
to  the  Cactus  section,  for  they  wilt  very  quickly. 
If  they  are  simply  required  to  form  a  mass  of 
colour,  such  as  is  required  for  church  decora- 
tion, they  are  to  be  recommended,  and  are  even 
better  for  this  purpose  than  the  Cactus  varie- 
ties. For  the  planting  of  flower  beds,  Cactus 
Dahlias  in  small  batches,  intermingled  with 
other  plants,  or  in  beds  of  dwarf-growing  sorts 
of  one  variety  by  themselves,  are  eminently 
suitable,  and  they  grow  very  evenly,  especially 
in  height.  The  Pompon  Cactus  Dahlia  premises 
to  become  popular  when  more  generally  known, 
as  the  flowers  are  suitable  for  many  uses,  and 
especially  those  that  are  pure  white.  The  great 
difficulty  in  this  section  is  to  produce  stout, 
robust-growing  plants,  as  the  raisers  have  found 
the  tendency  is  towards  a  weakly  plant  with  a 
correspondingly  weakly  flower.  Still,  there 
exist  some  very  creditable  varieties,  notably 
Mignon  Nain,  Peace,  Coronation,  Tomtit,  and 
Gracie. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  plant  Dahlias 
that  are  badly  pot-bound.  This  is  to  be  con- 
demned, as  the  roots  not  only  fail  to  push 
freely  into  the  surrounding  soil,  but  in  most 
cases  the  plants  have  already  become  stunted. 

If  old  tubers  are  divided  and  potted,  it  is  best 
to  delay  the  work  until  the  end  of  April,  and 
instead  of  packing  the  pot  full  of  useless  tubers, 
it  is  far  preferable  to  select  one  or  two  with 
prominent  buds.  If  this  is  done,  they  can  be 
potted  sufficiently  deep  to  bury  the  crown  under 
the  soil,  and  then  the  shoots  will  not  only  start 
away  stout  and  healthy,  but  they  will  emit 
strong,  young  tuberous  roots  close  to  their  bases, 
and  these  young  roots  are  worth  more  than  any 
quantity  of  old  tubers.  The  plants  should  be 
planted  out  before  these  roots  entwine  and  fill 
the  pot,  or  they  will  form  a  mass  from  which 
it  will  be  difficult  for  any  of  them  to  extricate 
themselves.  When  lifting  old  roots  in  the 
autumn,  it  will  often  be  seen  that  the  tubers 
still  retain  the  shape  of  the  pot,  and  such  plants 
have  generally  been  failures.  Young  plants 
raised  from  cuttings  are  not  very  liable  to 
become  pot-bound.  Growers  are  often  anxious 
to  obtain  early  blooms,  and  the  plants  are 
pushed  on  with  a  view  to  this,  the  gardener 
believing  that  the  larger  the  plant  at  planting- 
out  time,  the  sooner  will  the  flowering  season 
commence.  This  is  very  generally  a  mistake,  as 
big  plants  are  often  "hard,"  and  even  if  in  a 
growing  condition,  the  check  caused  .by  the 
disturbance  at  the  roots  is  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  a  comparatively  small  one.  The  larger 
plant  has  to  wait  until  its  roots  get  a  fresh 
start,  whereas  the  small  plant  grows  away  and 
quickly  passes  the  other.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
large  plants  to  cease  growing  for  some  t'me, 
and  in  consequence  become  very  stunted,  and 
then  to  break  from  the  base  and  make  an 
entirely  fresh  start.  Young  plants  growing  in 
5-inch  pots  are  the  best  for  planting. 

One  of  the  worst  enemies  of  young  Dahlia 
plants  is  thrip,  therefore  the  plants  should  be 
dipped  in  an  insecticide  before  they  are  finally 
planted.     Harry  Slredwick. 


FF.RTILITY   OF   DAFFODIL  VARIETIES. 

In  the  case  of  plants  like  Daffodils,  which 
take  from  five  to  eight  years  to  flower  from 
seed,  any  information  that  will  help  to  save 
time  at  the  start  is  useful.  First  of  all,  it  is 
very  desirable  at  least  to  know  what  varie- 
ties can  be  relied  on  to  set  seed,  or  to 
furnish  fertile  pollen,  and  which  are  partially 
in  wholly  sterile.  The  lists  given  below  are 
based  on  experiments  made  during  the  last  fr.e 
years.  Altogether  about  1,000  crosses  were 
made,  each  variety  being  separately  tried  with 
the  pollen  of  several  different  kinds,  and  tho.-e 
that  fai'ed  to  set  seed  one  year  were  tried  again 
in  succeeding  years.  I  have  combined  the  re- 
sults thus  obtained  with  observations  commcii  - 
cated  to  me  by  several  other  raisers  of  Daffodil 
seedlings.  I  am  in  particular  indebted  to  Mr. 
H.  F.  Chapman,  Mr.  W.  C.  Bull,  and  other 
members  of  the  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex 
Daffodil  Society,  and  also  to  Miss  Willmo.t, 
especially  for  information  as  to  some  of  the 
newer  varieties. 

Fertility  is,  of  course,  very  largely  dependent 
on  the  conditions  of  the  environment — soil, 
climate,  &fc. — as  well  as  on  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities, and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  state  defi- 
nitely that  this  or  that  variety  is  or  is  not  fertile. 
No  such  dogmatic  statement  is  intended,  but  in- 
asmuch as  the  lists  are  the  outcome  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  crosses  and  embody  the  ex- 
periences of  several  raisers  under  varying  con- 
ditions, they  may,  I  think,  be  relied  on  for 
practical  purposes. 

Ajax  or  Trumpet  Varieties  (Yellow). — 
Abscissus,*  Countess  of  Annesley  ,*  Emperor,* 
Glory  of  Noordwijk,  Golden  Spur,  Henry 
Irving,  King  Alfred, *  Maximus,  M.  J.  Berkeley,* 
Monarch,  Obvallaris,*  P.  R.  Barr,  Santa  Maria 
are  free  seeders,  and  are  fertile  as  pollen 
parents,  those  that  are  starred  being  especially 
free. 

Admiral  Togo,  Big  Ben,  Cabeceiras,  Fred 
Moore,  Golden  Bell,*  Golden  Eagle,*  Golden 
Prince,  Lord  Roberts,  Noble,  Van  Waveren's 
Giant*  are  also  free  seeders,  but  I  have  not 
tried  them  as  poTen  parents.  Glory  of  Leiden 
seems  to  be  quite  infertile,  both  ?  and  i  with 
nearly  everybody,  but  I  once  obtained  a  pod 
containing  one  large  good  seed,  and  I  have  heard 
of  at  least  two  others  who  have  obtained  seed 
from  it.  Telamonius  p'enus  is  a  very  shy 
seeder,  but  has  very  fertile  pollen. 

Trumpet  Varieties  (Bicolors). — Dike  of 
Bedford*  and  Weardale  Perfection*  are  very 
free  s.eders,  and  have  v;ry  fertile  pollen. 

Empress,  Grandis,  Ilorsfieldii,  J.  B.  M. 
Camm,  Mme.  Plemp,  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Ware  are 
all  rather  shy  seeders  ;  they  set  seed  with  cer- 
tainty when  fertilised  by  such  varieties  as 
Mme.  de  Graaff  and  Duke  of  Bedford,  but 
average  less  than  10  seeds  to  a  pod.  Horsfieldii 
and  Mme.  Plemp  are  rather  better  seeders  than 
the  others,  and  are  even  free  with  some.  Their 
pollen  seems  generally  quite  infertile  (ex  epl 
Mme.  Plemp),  but  I  have  obtained  a  few  pods 
(containing  only  two  or  three  seed)  with  the 
pollen  of  Horsfieldii  and  also  of  Victoria.  I.et- 
tice  Harmer  seeds  freely.  Victoria  sets  seed 
freely  with  the  pollen  of  Duke  of  Bedford,  but 
proved  barren  with  every  other  variety  (13) 
tried,  though  a  few  seeds  have  been  obtained  by 
others  with  pollen  of  Mme.  de  Graaf  and 
Triandrus  calathinus.  Sentinel  is  quite  infer- 
tile ?  and  i  . 

Trumpet  Varieties  (White). — Albicans,  Cer- 
nuus,  Cernuus  pulcher,  Moschatus,  and  Palli- 
dus  praecox  are  good  or  fairly  free  seeders  and 
pollen  parents.  Mrs.  Camm,  Mrs.  Thompson, 
and  Princess  Ida  are  free  seeders.  Mme.  de 
Graaf  is  a  moderately  free  seeder,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  of  pollen  parents. 

Incomparabilis  Varieties  — Artemis  Dorothy 
York,  Lady  M.  Boscawen,  Mabel  Cowan,  and 
Princess  Mary*  seed  fairly  freely  ;  Beauty  is  a 


shy  seeder;  these  I  have  not  tried  as  pollen 
parents.  Great  Warley  is  freely  fertile  both  J 
and  s  .  Lucifer  seeds  very  freely,  but  its  pollen 
is  infertile.  Blackwell  and  Lulworth  are  only 
moderately  fertile,  both  ?  and  $  with  me  ar.d 
others ;  with  some,  Blackwell  is  quite  barren, 
and,  again,  some  find  it  a  fairly  free  seeder 
(being  an  early  variety,  this  varying  experience 
is  prohably  due  to  climate).  Will  Scarlett  is  a 
very  shy  seeder,  and  C.  J.  Backhouse  has  never 
set  seed  with  me,  but  both  these  varieties  have 
good  pollen.  Gloria  Mundi  is  quite  infertile  $ 
and  s  .  Sir  Watkin  has  never  set  seed  with  me 
(15  crosses),  but  others  have  found  it  fertile, 
both  as  seed  and  pollen  parent,  and  with  some 
it   seeds   freely. 

The  Leedsii  Section. — Lilian,  White  Lady, 
and  White  Wings  are  fre:  se  ders ;  Mrs.  Langtry 
and  White  Queen  are  shy  seeders  ;  I  have  not 
tried  these  five  as  pollen  parents.  M.M.  de 
Graaf  is  a  very  shy  seeder,  and  its  pollen  is 
infertile.  Beatiice  and  Gem  do  not  set  seed, 
but  have  moderately  fertile  pollen.  Minnie 
Hume  is  an  uncertain  variety,  seeding  freely 
some  years  and  quite  infertile  others. 

The  Barrii  Section. — Albatross,  Dorothy  E. 
Wemyss,  Flora  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  C.  Bowley* 
seed  freely,  and  the  latter  is  also  a  good  pollen 
parent.  Crown  Prince  and  Seagull  are  shy 
seeders.  Barrii  conspicuus  and  M.  de  Vilmorin 
are  quits  infertile  ?  and  <?  . 

The  Burbidgei,  Engleheartii,  and  Ber- 
nardii  Sections. — These  varieties  are  said  to 
be  generally  good  seeders.  I  have  only  tried  a 
few.  Beacon,  Blood  Orange,  and  Southern  Star 
seed  fairly  freely,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Fire- 
brand, John  Bain,  Rosalind,  and  Sequin  are 
shy  seeders.  Firebrand  is  the  only  on;  I  have 
tried  as  pollen  parent,  and  it  is  fertile,  but  very 
slightly.  Incognita  is  fertile,  both  ?  and  i . 
Bernardii  H.  E.  Buxton  has  proved  infertile 
?  and  <f  with  me  so  far,  but  I  have  only  tried 
it  one  year.  Johnstonii  Queen  of  Spain  and 
N.  odorus  are  quite  infertile  ?  and  <f .  Nel- 
sonii  Major  has  seeded  with  me  with  pollen  of 
Triandrus  calathinus;  its  pollen  is  quite  infer- 
tile. 

Varieties  of  Poeticus. — I  have  found  all  the 
Poeticus  varieties  free  seeilers  and  good  pollen 
parents  (and  Mr.  Chapman,  who  grows  most  of 
the  new  varieties,  confirms  this),  except  P. 
grandiflorus,  which  has  never  seeded  with  me 
(14  crosses),  but  its  pol'en  is  fairly  good. 

Narcissus  Species,  &C. — Triandrus  albus  and 
calathinus  seed  freely,  and  have  very  fertile 
pollen ;  Cyclamineus,  Jonquil,  and  Corbularia 
Clusii  are  fairly  fertile  S  and  $  ,  and  Corbularia 
conspicua  is  shy.  This  refers  to  when  they  are 
crossed  with  Daffodil  varieties ;  they  all  seed 
freely  with  their  own  pollen.     A.  J.  Bliss. 


CROCUSES  IN  A  LONDON  PARK. 

The  illustration  at  fig.  101  shows  the  beautiful 
effect  that  is  obtained  by  planting  bulbous  plants 
on  grass  slopes  or  dales  in  the  more  secluded 
spots  of  a  public  garden  or  park.  It  represents 
a  waterside  slope  in  one  of  the  London  public 
parks,  planted  with  Crocuses  in  batches  of  one 
colour,  including  purple,  yellow,  rose  and  white. 
The  large  breadths  of  these  flowers  seen  in  Re- 
gent's Park  in  spring  time  are  always  a  popular 
feature.  Unfortunately  the  flowering  period 
is  short,  especially  when  several  warm  days 
succeed  at  the  time  they  are  in  bloom. 
The  worst  enemy  of  the  Crocus  in  town 
gardens  is  the  sparrow,  which  seems  to  have  a 
preference  for  the  yellow  blooms.  Black  cotton 
intertwined  and  kept  in  position  by  shor:  sti.ks 
serves  to  ward  off  their  attacks  somewhat ;  the 
sticks  should  be  neat  and  thin,  in  ord;r  that 
they  may  not  be  obtrusive.  A  system  of  plant- 
ing Crocuses  in  grass  to  be  recommended  is  to 
place  them  in  separate  batches  of  one  colour 
around  the  base  of  a  tree.     A.  J.  Hartless. 
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FORCED  EDIBLE  PEAS. 
In  order  to  be  successful  in  the  cultivation  of 
Peas  under  glass  it  requires  a  little  more  than 
ordinary  care.  This  is  especially  the  case 
if  pods  are  required  for  picking  early  in  April. 
I  am  not  referring  to  those  grown  early  in 
Guernsey  under  conditions  so  much  more 
favourable  to  them,  but  those  required  from  the 
various  gardens   in    England   in  either   town  or 


pods  are  properly  matured.  Soil  under  glass 
lacks  the  silky  texture  that  is  so  cheaply  obtained 
in  the  open  by  the  ameliorating  influence  of 
frost,  rain,  and  winds,  and  even  the  modest  earth 
worm  assumes  a  bilious  hue  under  his  new  con- 
ditions. With  Peas  under  glass,  as  in  the  open, 
moisture  plays  a  very  important  part,  and  in 
preparing  the  soil  for  sowing  or  planting  from 
pots,  which  latter  is  the  more  economical,  be- 
cause the  houses  either  contain  late  Tomatos  or 
Chrysanthemums,    and    the    Peas    may    conve- 


and  swelling  freely.  Up  to  this  stage  quite  cool 
treatment  is  necessary,  or  the  internodes  will  be 
long,  the  flowers  weak,  and  the  crop  a  poor  one. 
I  have  found  it  good  practice  to  remove  the 
growing  point  when  the  maximum  number  of 
pods  are  set.  This  concentrates  the  plant's 
energy  on  those  remaining,  and  it  is  at  this 
stage  that  more  warmth  may  be  given  to  hasten 
maturity.  A  light  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  potash 
or  nitrate  of  soda  may,  with  advantage,  be  given 
when  the  pods  are  swelling,  just  to  give  that 
glaucous  bloom  so 
and 


much  admired 
which  is  a  point  in 
favour  of  better  re- 
turns when  placed 
upon  the  market. 
I  am  often  at  a  loss 
to  understand, 
apart  from  those 
grown  entirely  un- 
der glass,  why  more 
Peas  are  not  raided 
early  in  the  season 
for  transferring  into 
the  open,  because 
the  system  has  so 
many  advantages. 
Safety  from  birds, 
mice,  and  no  fear  of 
decaying  seeds  in 
cold,  wet  soils  are 
reasons  sufficient  to 
encourage   all    who 


country.  The  many 
varieties  of  Peas 
now  on  the  market 
only  add  confusion 
to  growers  when  a 
selection  of  what  is 
best  for  a  given  pur- 
pose is  required.  It 
may  appear  strange, 
but  it  is  none  the 
less  a  fact,  that 
some  of  the  early 
varieties  of  Peas 
that  are  so  desirable 
in  the  open  are  al- 
most failures  as  re- 
gards profitable 
cropping  when 
grown  under  glass. 
Peas  of  the  Gradus 
type,  of  which  there 
are  several,  and  are 
s  o  excellent  for 
general  cultivation 
in  the  open,  are  not 
satisfactory     under 

glass,  and  after  having  tried  a  good  many 
types,  it  is  evident  that  some  of  them 
are  more  easily  fertilised  than  others.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  too,  the  dwarfed  sorts  with 
dark-leaved  branches  and  short  internodes  are 
not  so  profitable  or  so  easy  to  grow  as  those  at- 
taining a  height  of  from  3  feet  to  6  feet.  Where 
Peas  are  grown  in  the  same  position  in  the  soil 
undei  glass  for  several  seasons  in  succession, 
some  care  is  necessary  as  regards  suitable  food 
for  sustaining  the  plants  until  such  time  as  the 


Fig.  ioi. — crocuses  in  waterlow  park,  london. 


niently  be  kept  in  the  pots  for  eight  to  ten 
weeks  in  cold  frames  previous  to  setting  out, 
we  have  found  nothing  so  good  as  well-rotted 
hot-bed  manure,  supplemented  by  a  little  bone- 
meal  and  wood  ashes.  Of  course,  water  plays 
a  very  important  part  in  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  Peas  under  glass,  and  only  under  cool, 
moist  conditions  of  the  soil  can  success  be 
achieved.  Previous  to  the  flowering,  after  very 
bright  days,  a  very  light  dewing  with  tepid  water 
will  do  much  good  ;   also  after  the  pods  are  set 


are  anxious  to  obtain  this  excellent  vege- 
table as  early  as  possible.  Peas  raised 
in  pots  are  robbed  of  a  little  luxuriance 
of  growth  early  in  the  season.  This  is  an  advan- 
tage, as  they  are  thrown  earlier  into  bearing, 
which  is  the  chief  object  aimed  for.  Neither  is 
it  always  necessary  to  have  the  protection  of 
walls,  as  is  often  thought.  Plenty  of  twiggy 
shorts  and  a  soil  not  too  rich  in  organic  remains 
will  be  found  to  suit  Peas  for  early  use  ;  also  a 
fairly   consolidated   soil   if   it   is   naturally   of   a 
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light,  sandy  character.  Amongst  the  most  pro- 
lific varieties  for  growing  inside  are  Duchess  of 
York,  Duke  of  York,  Telegraph,  the  dwarfer 
stock  of  Duke  of  Albany,  Thomas  Laxton,  Ideal, 
Kmpress  of  India,  and  May  Queen  (if  objection 
is  not  taken  to  a  pale  pod).  The  round-seeded 
varieties  like  William  I.,  The  Pilot,  a  pod  as 
large  as  a  Marrowfat,  or  Bountiful  fill  well,  and 
of  the  dwarfer  type,  Little  Marvel  is  very  reliable. 
Charles  Foster,  University  College,  Reading. 


and  close  the  ventilators  early  in  the  afternoon, 
at  which  time  the  plants  and  surface  of  the  bed 
should  be  syringed  with  tepid  water.  Protect 
the  frames  at  night  with  a  covering  of  mats. 


The  Week's  Work. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomber,  Gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

Newly- pi  anted  vines. — Upon  each  young  vine 
it  will  be  necessary  to  select  a  suitable  leading 
shoot  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  permanent 
rod.  This  should  be  carefully  trained  to  a 
Bamboo  cane  or  similar  support,  and  which  can 
be  secured  in  position  on  the  trellis  for  this 
purpose.  When  these  growths  have  grown  to  a 
length  of  about  3  feet,  varying  more  or  less 
according  to  their  strength,  they  should  be 
stopped,  and  all  the  lateral  shoots  must  be 
stopped  after  the  first  leaf,  the  principal  leaves 
being  carefully  preserved.  This  will  cause  the 
shoots  to  strengthen  and  thus  develop  their  buds. 
After  stopping  the  main  shoot,  let  another  shoot 
be  selected  from  the  top  of  the  shoot  thus 
stopped.  This  secondary  leading  shoot  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  until  it  reaches  the  top  of  the 
house.  .These  shoots  will  be  cut  off  at  the 
winter  pruning,  but  in  the  meantime  they  may 
be  allowed  to  make  a  few  lateral  growths,  as 
the  presence  of  these  will  stimulate  root  action. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overcrowd  these 
lateral  shoots.  Vines  which  have  been  planted 
one  or  two  years  will  need  similar  treatment  as 
regards  training  to  that  I  have  just  described,  as 
also  will  young  rods  which  are  being  raised  for 
replacing  exhausted  canes  of  old  vines.  By 
removing  old  rods  and  allowing  the  plants  to 
develop  young  canes  increased  vigour  may  be 
easily  imparted  to  old  vines.  The  amount  of 
crop  that  young  vines  which  have  been  planted 
one  or  more  years  should  be  allowed  to  ripen 
will  depend  on  the  vigour  of  the  individual 
plants.  Give  close  attention  to  the  ventilation 
of  the  house  and  endeavour  in  every  way  to 
encourage  short-jointed  growths.  No  root  stimu- 
lants will  be  needed  at  present  if  the  borders 
have  been   properly  constructed. 

Fig  trees  in  pots. — Upon  trees  started  at  about 
the  end  of  November  the  fruit  will  be  approach- 
ing its  final  swelling.  Afford  the  roots  a  top- 
dressing  of  loam  and  manure  and  apply  plentiful 
supplies  of  liquid  manure,  which  should  be 
made  tepid  before  use.  Syringe  the  trees 
thoroughly  twice  a  day  in  bright  weather,  and 
if  thrip  or  brown  scale  insects  should  appear, 
carefully  sponge  the  leaves  with  soapy  water. 
When  the  fruits  show  signs  of  ripening  expose 
them  as  fully  as  possible  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  and  thin  out  and  stop  the  shoots  as  may 
be  necessary  to  admit  sufficient  light.  Increase 
the  amount  of  ventilation  in  favourable  weather, 
and  leave  the  ventilators  open  a  little  during  the 
whole  of  the  night.  Less  atmospheric  moisture 
will  be  needed  at  that  stage,  but  it  should  not 
be  decreased  sufficiently  to  affect  the  health  of 
the  trees  or  the  development  of  the  second  crop 
of  fruits.     Let  the  temperature  at  night  be  65°. 

Melons  in  frames. — Melons  may  be  satisfac- 
torily grown  in  frames  or  pits  during  summer. 
Preparations  for  growing  them  in  this  manner 
should  be  made  at  the  present  time.  Ferment- 
ing materials  should  be  collected  and  made  into 
beds  in  the  same  manner  as  was  described  on 
p.  156  for  Cucumbers.  Place  thin  turves  over 
the  hot-bed  and  build  a  firm  ridge  on  the  turves, 
forming  the  ridge  of  stiff  loam,  with  some 
crushed  mortar  rubble,  leaf-mould,  or  wood 
ashes  mixed  with  it,  and  a  little  dry  soot.  This 
bed  should  be  formed  rather  nearer  the  back 
than  the  front  of  the  frame.  Raise  the  necessary 
number  of  plants  in  small  pots,  and  when  the 
heat  of  the  hot-bed  has  declined  to  80°  or  85u 
plant  them  on  the  ridge,  putting  two  plants 
under  each  light  at  equal  distances  apart.  Stop 
the  plants  at  the  third  rough  leaf  and  train  two 
shocks  from  each  plant,  one  towards  the  front 
and  the  other  to  the  back  of  the  pit,  stopping 
these  when  they  reach  the  limit  of  the  pit. 
Ventilate  the  frames  carefully  upon  sunny  days 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire.  N.B. 

Chrysanthemums. — Plants  which  are  cultivated 
for  supplying  large  blooms  should  now  be 
ready  for  re-potting  into  pots  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter. Employ  a  slightly  heavier  compost  than 
that  which  was  used  at  the  last  potting.  It  may 
be  formed  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  lime- 
rubble,  wood  ashes,  sand,  and  horse-dung.  This 
latter  should  be  used  in  the  same  condition  as  it 
is  prepared  for  a  Mushroom  bed.  A  sprinkling 
of  bonemeal  may  also  be  added  to  the  compost. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  plants  have 
formed  roots  which  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots 
before  they  are  re-potted.  After  the  re-potting 
has  been  done,  place  the  plants  in  an  unheated 
frame  containing  an  ash  bottom ;  pay  careful 
attention  to  ventilation,  and  prevent  cold 
draughts  from  reaching  the  plants.  Syringing 
may  be  done  each  morning  and  afternoon  in 
bright  weather.  If  the  presence  of  green-fly  can 
be  detected,  let  the  plants  be  dipped  into  ex- 
tract of  quassia.  During  the  present  month  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  pinching  and  stopping 
the  shoots  for  securing  second  crown  blooms, 
but  no  definite  dates  can  be  given  for  doing  this, 
as  it  has  been  proved  again  and  again  that 
locality-method  cultivation  and  nature  of  soil 
have  a  very  wide  influence  on  this  matter.  When 
a  plant  has  been  recently  stopped,  rather  less 
water  should  be  given  the  roots  until  growth  has 
recommenced.  Pinching  and  potting  should  not 
be  carried  out  at  the  same  time,  because  each 
operation  causes  a  check  to  the  plant.  Before  re- 
potting a  plant  the  roots  should  be  examined  to 
see  that  the  soil  is  in  a  medium  state  of  mois- 
ture, because  it  is  inadvisable  to  apply  water 
for  a  period  of  two  or  three  days  immediately 
following  the  process  of  re-potting.  When  plac- 
ing the  plants  in  the  frame  it  will  be  necessary 
to  see  that  the  tops  will  be  near  to  the  glass, 
and  also  that  there  is  sufficient  space  left  be- 
tween the  plants.  Each  specimen  should  be 
turned  round  towards  the  sun  once  a  week.  At- 
tention to  these  minor  details,  and  especially  to 
securing  the  buds  at  the  proper  date  for  each 
variety  is  necessary  if  a  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess is  to  be  attained.  For  guidance  another  sea- 
son, a  record  should  be  taken  of  the  dates  on 
which  all  the  operations  I  have  mentioned  were 
carried  out  in  the  case  of  each  variety,  and  notes 
made  of  the  effects,  whether  good  or  bad.  If 
dull  weather  should  occur  during  the  time  the 
plants  are  in  the  unheated  frames  they  may 
suffer  an  attack  of  mildew,  in  which  case  the 
foliage  should  be  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Rondelelia  speeiosa. — This  is  a  most  useful 
species  for  flowering  in  the  stove  in  autumn  and 
winter.  It  succeeds  well  if  trained  on  a  wall  or 
on  the  roof,  continuing  to  flower  freely  if  kept 
growing  in  an  upright  position.  If  it  is  required 
for  forming  a  specimen  plant  on  a  balloon- 
shaped  trellis,  the  shoots  should  be  started  from 
the  base  slightly  on  the  incline,  always  training 
them  upwards,  as  if  allowed  to  hang  with  their 
shoots  pointing  downwards  they  cease  to  flower 
and  sometimes  die  back  to  an  upright  joint. 
The  species  succeeds  well  in  a  compost  consist- 
of  loam,  peat  and  sand  in  equal  parts.  Use 
clean  pots,  provide  them  with  liberal  drainage, 
and  in  the  process  of  potting  make  the  compost 
very  firm. 

Statice  profusa. — This  plant  is  now  starting 
into  growth,  and  the  stock  may  be  increased 
by  layering  the  growths,  as  is  done  in  the  case 
of  Carnations.  Use  a  compost  of  loam,  peat, 
and  silver  sand,  and  press  this  material  firmly 
about  the  layer.  Roots  will  soon  be  formed, 
and  the  layers  may  then  be  severed  and  potted 
into  small  pots,  using  rather  more  peat  than 
loam.  They  should  be  afforded  a  heat  of  6j° 
until  they  are  freely  growing.  Remove  all 
flower-spikes  and  encourage  growth  in  every 
way  possible.  Old  plants  may  be  given  liberal 
dressings  of  artificial  manure  during  the  season 
of  growth,  and  the  flower-spikes  should  be 
picked  off  until  the  plants  are  needed  to  bloom. 
These  old  plants  need  a  cool  atmosphere,  but 
should  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine. 


PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

By  James  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  in  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

Bandstands. — While  many  people  maintain 
that  bandstands  are  abominations  in  parks,  and 
that  they  frequently  mar  the  music  more  than 
aid  it,  these  structures  have  come  to  be  recog- 
nised as  part  of  the  necessary  equipment,  and 
have  to  be  studied  accordingly.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  many  of  them  seen  in 
public  parks  are  inartistic  in  design  and  inhar- 
monious with  their  surroundings.  When  it  has 
been  decided  to  erect  one,  the  first  point  for 
consideration  is  that  of  the  selection  of  the 
most  suitable  site  available  for  the  pur- 
pose, but,  unfortunately,  bandstands  are  by 
some  garden  architects  made  too  much  a  special 
feature  in  park  designs.  For  instance,  a  band- 
stand is  sometimes  placed  at  the  intersection  of 
cross-roads,  where  its  utility  is  impaired  by  the 
noise  of  the  passing  traffic,  which  seriously  in- 
terferes with  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  wish 
to  listen  to  the  music.  At  another  time  it  is 
set  on  an  eminence  and,  although  it  may  be 
an  architectural  feature  in  such  a  position,  it 
is  useless  for  the  special  purpose  such  struc- 
tures are  erected.  The  presence  even  of  a 
moderate  wind  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  effects 
of  the  finer  passages  of  the  music,  and  the 
listeners  are  subjected  to  discomfort  in  un- 
favourable weather.  I  have  personal  experience 
of  several  examples  such  as  I  have  described. 

The  best  position. — No  hard-and-fast  rule  can 
be  laid  down,  as  local  circumstances  must  to 
a  great  extent  govern  the  situation.  The  nearest 
approach  to  an  ideal  site  suitab'e  for  this  coun- 
try, in  which  the  c'imate  is  proverbially  vari- 
able, is  that  afforded  by  a  fairly  open  grass- 
covered  space,  a  sufficient  distance  away  from 
the  stream  of  traffic,  and  which  will  accommo- 
date an  audience  amounting  to  10,000  persons. 
One  in  a  natural  depression,  from  which  the 
grouad  rises  on  all  sides,  and  is  surrounded 
with  a  border  or  belt  of  trees  and  shrubs.  A 
natural  amphitheatre  of  this  description  pro- 
vides the  necessary  shelter  and  quietness,  and 
affords  the  audience  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  performers  as  well  as  hearing  the  music. 
Where  the  situation  lends  itself  for  the  placing 
of  a  bandstand  in  a  position  where,  while  serv- 
ing its  primary  purpose,  it  will  also  form  a 
feature  of  some  value  in  the  park  architecture, 
the  opportunity  need  not  be  thrown  away, 
though  it  may  prove  to  be  a  somewhat  costly 
form  of  park  adornment,  and  is  only  to  be 
recommended  in  cases  where  private  individuals 
desire  to  make  such  a  gift  to  a  public  garden. 

The  best  form  of  bandstands. — Bandstands  in 
this  country  are  usually  circular  or  octagonal 
in  form,  and  have  a  roof  supported  by  iron  or 
wooden  pillars.  This  canopied  pattern  is  open  on 
all  sides,  and  possesses  certain  advantages. 
There  is,  however,  another  type  which  is  very 
popular  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Cer- 
many,  which,  for  convenience,  I  call  the  "shell" 
pattern.  We  have  two  such  structures  in  Glas- 
gow, and  many  bandmasters  and  other  musi- 
cians speak  highly  of  their  acoustic  properties. 
They  are  somewhat  more  expensive  to  erect 
than  the  canopied  stand,  but  they  are  also  more 
suitable  for  certain  situations.  Were  we  Britons 
less  conservative  than  we  are,  I  think  the  shell 
pattern  would  be  adopted  in  numerous  cases. 
Whilst  a  bandstand  ought  always  to  be  a  struc- 
ture of  dignified  appearance,  excessive  elabo- 
ration of  detail  and  ornamentation  is  not  to 
be  recommended,  and  the  painting  should  be 
carried  out  in  subdued  colours. 

Music-stands. — Most  bands  carry  with  them 
music-stands,  which  are  usually  of  a  folding 
type,  being  made  as  light  and  portable  as  pos- 
sible, but  occasions  arise  when  these  are  forgot- 
ten, or  owing  to  some  other  reason  fail  to  serve 
their  purposes.  We  therefore  undertake  to  equip 
each  bandstand  with  music-stands  designed  so- 
ns to  best  meet  our  requirements.  The  stands 
have  a  flat,  three-pointed,  cast-iron  base,  in 
which  a  tubular  stem  is  fixed,  fitted  with  a 
thumbscrew.  The  music-board  is  attached  to 
an  iron  rod,  which  is  slipped  into  the  tube,  and 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  the  musician. 
Spring  clips  are  fitted  on  the  board  to  keep  the 
music  sheets  from  being  displaced  by  wind. 
These  stands  cost  about  7s.  6d.  each,  but  the 
short  time  they  require  in  setting  up,  and  the 
little  space  they  need  for  storage,  render  them 
preferable  to  other  patterns  which  we  have 
tried. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fvee,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Trees  and  shrubs. — Any  recently-planted  trees 
and  shrubs  should  be  sprayed  frequently  with 
water  during  dry  weather.  This  is  better  than 
applying  excessive  quantities  of  water  to  the 
roots,  especially  at  this  season,  when  the  soil 
is  cold.  Examine  all  the  specimens  and  see 
that  they  have  proper  supports,  and  that  the 
ties  are  in  a  perfect  condition. 

Box  edging. — These  should  now  be  trimmed 
by  clipping  them  level  with  a  pair  of  shears, 
making  them  the  desired  shape.  If  there  are 
any  gaps,  these  must  be  made  good  by  plant- 
ing fresh  plants.  Box  does  not  thrive  as  an 
edging  in  all  soils,  therefore  it  is  useful  to  re- 
member that  there  are  other  plants  that  may  be 
used  for  forming  green  edgings.  These  in- 
clude Armeria  maritima  (common  Thrift),  Gen- 
tiana  acaulis,  and  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  any  one  of 
which  may  be  selected  when  it  is  found  that  it 
will  thrive  in  a  particular  garden. 

Grass  verges. — These  may  now  be  trimmed 
with  the  edging  iron,  but  care  should  be  taken 
to  use  a  line  and  measurement  rod,  it  being 
unsafe  to  trust  to  the  eye  for  maintaining 
parallel  lines.  Beat  and  roll  the  grass  before 
commencing  to  cut  it,  and  if  the  edging  is  out 
of  condition  in  some  places  cut  away  the  turf 
about  a  foot  wide  and  move  more  turf  forward 
to  the  line ;  the  cuttings  from  other  portions 
may  be  utilised  to  fill  in  behind  the  turf  which 
has  been  brought  forward  to  the  line. 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants. — Examine  such 
species  as  Phlox,  Aster,  and  Sunflower,  which 
are  in  the  habit  of  producing  many  more  shoots 
than  are  desirable,  it  being  necessary  to  remove 
a  considerable  number  before  they  suffer  in- 
jury from  overcrowding. 

Bedding  Pelargoniums. — These  may  now 
safely  be  transferred  to  unheated  frames  for 
hardening  off.  Afford  them  protection  at  night 
by  placing  mats  over  the  frames,  and  carefully 
ventilate  the  frames  during  the  day.  If  suffi. 
cient  stock  has  not  already  been  raised,  propa- 
gation   may   be   still   continued. 

The  rockery. — This  portion  of  the  garden  will 
need  to  be  made  tidy  before  the  plants  make 
further  growth.  Fern  fronds  that  were  left  to 
add  to  the  appearance  during  winter  may  be 
cut  off,  and  the  surface  soil  stirred.  A  light 
top-dressing  of  leaf  soil  should  be  afforded. 
Many  plants  require  frequent  attention  to  keep 
them  within  proper  bounds ;  such  subjects  as 
Saxifragas  and  Sedums  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  in  clumps  extending  to  not  more  than  a 
yard  in  diameter.  Sometimes  Lichens  and 
Mosses  spread  quickly  over  the  stones  that  form 
the  rock  garden,  and  their  presence  is  not  dis- 
agreeable, provided  they  do  not  encroach  on  the 
space  allotted  to  the  Alpine  plants. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.    G.  Alexander.  Orchid   Grower   to    Major  G.   L, 
Holford,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Oncidiums. — The  species  that  flower  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  such  as  O.  Mar- 
shallianum,  O.  olivaceum,  O.  Phalaenopsis, 
O.'  microchilum,  &c,  are  now  developing 
flower  spikes,  and  such  plants  as  show 
signs  of  this  should  be  afforded  a  mode- 
rate supply  of  water,  until  the  plants  cease 
to  flower.  When  that  stage  is  passed,  rather 
less  will  suffice  for  a  time,  as  the  plants  will 
need  a  short  rest  before  starting  into  growth 
again.  The  late  summer  and  autumn-flowering 
kinds  as  O.  varicosum,  O.  Forbesii,  O.  crispum, 
O.  dasytyle,  O.  tigrinum,  O.  Mantinii,  O.  Gard- 
neri,  etc.,  having  rested  since  they  flowered  last 
year,  are  now  making  new  growths.  They  will 
soon  push  forth  young  roots  from  their  base, 
and  when  these  are  observed  any  re-potting  or 
top-dressing  that  may  be  necessary  should  be 
given  immediate  attention.  A  suitable  rooting 
medium  for  these  plants  is  one  consisting  of 
equal  parts  Polypodium  fibre,  Osmunda  fibre, 
and  sphagnum-moss,  all  these  materials  being 
chopped  up  and  mixed  well  together.  Let  the 
pots  be  well  drained,  make  the  compost  moder- 
ately firm  about  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and 
surface  with  clean  sphagnum-mess.  These  On- 
cidiums are  all  inmates  of  the  cool-intermediate 
house,  and  are  best  grown  in  pans  suspended 
from  the  roof.     Great  care  must  be  exercised  in 


watering  the  roots  during  their  early  stages  of 
growth,  otherwise  the  new  growths  will  some- 
times damp  off.  Later  on,  when  the  plants  are 
rooting  freely  and  developing  pseudo-bulbs  they 
may  be  given  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and 
the  foliage  may  be  freely  syringed  during 
favourable  weather.  O.  ornithorhyncum  also 
thrives  well  in  a  cool  intermediate  temperature. 
Afford  these  plants  fresh  rooting  material  if 
necessary  as  soon  as  the  new  growths  are  a  few 
inches  high  and  are  about  to  produce  their 
thread-like  roots. 

Dwarf-growing  Lcclias. — L.  prestans,  L. 
punrila,  and  L.  Dayana  are  easily  cultivated 
and  free-flowering  species.  The  plants  should 
be  grown  in  small,  shallow  pans  suspended  in 
the  cool  intermediate  house,  where  plenty  of  sun- 
. light  can  reacH  them.  The  season  has  arrived 
when  the  plants  show  renewed  activity,  and 
any  necessary  re-potting  or  top-dressing  should 
be  carried  out  forthwith.  My  remarks  in  a  re- 
cent calendar  on  the  preparation  of  a  compost 
for  Cattleyas  and  the  operation  of  potting  them 
wrll  apply  to  these  plants.  It  is  always  well  to 
bear  iri  mind  that  newly-potted  plants  are  best 
accommodated  on  the  stage  for  a  time,  where 
they  can  be  afforded  shade,  and  be  frequently 
sprayed  over  and  damped  between,  this  treat- 
ment helping  them  to  re-establish  themselves. 

La:lia  Jongheana. — This  species  and  its  hy- 
brids, Lffilio-Cattleya  Sunset,  L.  c.  Olivia,  L.  c. 
Baroness  Schroder,  etc.,  form  a  very  desirable 
section  for  making  a  display  of  flowers  during 
the  spring  months.  As  these  plants  produce 
their  flowers  on  growths  which  are  only  parti- 
ally developed,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  to 
the  roots  should  be  given,  even  after  the  flowers 
are  removed,  until  such  time  as  the  pseudo-bulbs 
are  complete.  Afterwards,  while  the  plants  are 
resting,  give  sufficient  only  to  prevent  shrivel- 
ling of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  keep  the  roots 
healthy.  The  best  time  to  give  these  plants 
new  rooting  material  is  shortly  after  the  flower- 
ing stage,  when  new  roots  are  being  produced 
from  the  last-made  growths,  treating  them  as  ad- 
vised above  for  other  dwarf-growing  Lselias. 
The  plants  grow  best  when  suspended  in  a  light 
position  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  Cattleya-house. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Seeds  which  were  sown 
according  to  the  directions  previously  given 
ought  by  now  to  have  made  good,  sturdv  plants, 
and  be  ready  for  planting  out  in  their  perma- 
nent quarters  on  very  mild  hot-beds.  Such 
plants  should  yield  good  crops  of  fruit  by  the 
middle  of  next  month,  and  these  are  sure  to  be 
appreciated  when  vegetables  generally  are  none 
too  plentiful.  Keep  the  growths  well  pegged 
down,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  syringe  the 
plants  with  tepid  water  and  close  the  frames. 
Any  vacant  spaces  in  the  greenhouse  or  cool 
orchard-houses'  may  be  well  utilised  by  plac- 
ing a  few  plants  in  12-inch  pots  and  training 
up  the  growths  near  the  glass.  Such  varieties 
as  Moore's  Cream,  Pen-y-byd  and  Perfection 
answer  splendidly  to  this  fcrm  of  treatment. 
Make  another  sowing  singly  in  small  pots  for 
furnishing   successional   supplies. 

French  Beans. — Little  difficulty  will  now  be 
experienced  in  securing  a  plentiful  supply  of 
these  if  the  conditions  are  favourable.  An  inter- 
mediate-house  will  suit  them  well  if  the  plants 
are  elevated  near  to  the  glass.  Feed  them  liber- 
ally  with  manure  water,  and  syringe  the  under 
side  of  the  foliage  with  clean,  tepid  water  twice 
daily.  Make  one  more  sowing  in  8  or  10-inch 
pots,  and  at  the  same  time  sow  a  few  dozen 
seeds  singly  in  3-inch  pots  for  raising  plants 
to  plant  out  in  cold  frames.  These  will  be 
found  extremely  useful  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  those  cultivated  in  houses  and 
those  out-of-doors.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Cana- 
dian Wonder  are  two  of  the  very  best  varieties 
for  this  purpose. 

Mushrooms. — Successional  beds  may  now  be 
made  up  in  the  Mushroom-house,  in  caves,  cel- 
lars, or  any  cool  shed,  or  under  the  shade  of  a 
north  wall.  Failing  any  of  these  situations, 
choose  a  cool  place  in  the  open  garden.  Beds 
which  are  in  bearing  should  not  be  unduly 
forced.  Maintain  the  house  at  an  even  tempera- 
ture  of   from   50°   to   55°.     The   beds   will   con- 


tinue to  produce  Mushrooms  for  a  much  greater 
length  of  time,  and  the  quabty  of  the  Mush- 
rooms will  be  much  better  than  if  they  were 
forced  more  severely.  Any  beds  which  show- 
signs  of  exhaustion  will  be  much  benefited  if  a 
good  drenching  of  farmyard  liquid  is  applied  in 
a  tepid  state.  The  paths  should  be  damped 
down  also  with  manure  water. 

Winter  Greens. — The  main  sowing  should  now 
be  made  on  ground  which  has  not  previously 
been  occupied  for  two  years  with  any  of  the 
Brassica  family.  Choose  an  open  site  on 
ground  which  has  not  been  freshly  manured. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  broadcast  on 
neatly-prepared  beds  ;  I  much  prefer  this  plan 
to  sowing  in  drills.  Where  land  is  addicted  to 
clubbing,  give  a  thorough  good  dressing  of 
finely-sifted  cinder  ashes,  and  net  the  seed  beds 
securely  against  birds,  the  greenfinch  especially 
having  a  particular  liking  for  all  Brassica  seeds. 
Where  garden  mice  abound,  means  must  be 
taken  to  trap  or  destroy  these. 

Lettuces. — Continue  to  plant  out  any  whict 
have  been  raised  and  pricked  out  in  boxes 
under  glass.  No  better  site  can  be  found  for 
them  than  the  centre  of  the  ridges  between  the 
Celery  trenches.  Sow  seeds  once  a  fortnight,, 
selecting  both  Cabbage  and  Cos  varieties  to 
maintain   a   continuous    supply. 

Celery. — The  principal  and  main  sowings 
should  now  be  ready  for  pricking  off  into 
skeleton  frames,  or  a  south  border  where  slight 
protection  can  be  afforded  for  a  few  davs  after 
the  planting.  Make  the  surface  very  firm,  and 
prick  out  the  seedlings,  putting  them  at  3  inches 
apart  all  ways. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.   Jordan,    Gardener  to  The    Dowager    Lady 

Ncnburnholme,  Warier  Priory,  Yorkshire. 
Apricot  trees.— -In  northern  districts  such  as 
this,  it  has  not  yet  been  necessary  to  examine 
the  borders  of  wall  trees  owing  to  the  frequent 
rains  that  have  fallen.  On  light  soils,  however, 
especially  in  gardens  where  the  walls  are  pro- 
vided with  fixed  copings,  it  will  now  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  a  good  soaking  of  water,  assuming 
that  the  borders  are  perfectly  drained.  This  is 
a  very  important  matter  in  dry  districts,  and 
any  newly  planted  trees  will  need  extra  care  in 
this  respect,  failing  which  they  would  be  liable 
to  perish.  Apply  a  mulch  over  the  roots  of  all 
trees  after  water  has  been  given,  this  being 
particularly  necessary  in  cases  where  the  trees 
have  been  worked  upon  shallow  rooting  stocks. 
Should  the  weather  continue  wet  and  cold,  it 
may  be  necessary  in  certain  districts  to  delay 
applying  such  mulches  until  a  little  later  in  the 
season.  Keep  a  look-out  for  the  Apricot  maggot 
as  soon  as  the  trees  pass  out  of  flower,  for  at 
that  stage  they  generally  commence  to  feed  upon 
the  young  leaves,  which  become  rolled  and 
twisted  in  consequence.  Remove  all  the  maggots 
by  handpicking  and  burn  tbem,  or  having  found 
them  in  the  leaves  pinch  the  leaves  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  thus  crushing  the  maggots. 

Strawberries. — Take  advantage  of  a  dry  day 
to  clean  the  surface  of  the  ground  of  all  weeds 
and  runners,  after  which  it  may  be  hoed  over. 
Apply  a  dressing  of  soot  and  freshly  slaked  lime 
to  destroy  slugs,  but  do  not  coat  the  crowns  with 
the  soot  and  lime.  The  beds  may  afterwards  be 
mulched  with  liquid  from  the  stables.  If  the  old 
beds  have  not  been  previously  mulched  with- 
manure,  apply  a  dressing  of  some  chemical 
manure  which  contains  a  good  proportion  of 
potash.  If  it  is  intended  to  form  fresh  planta- 
tions by  planting  out  Strawberries  which  have  v 
already  been  forced  in  the  houses,  such  plants 
should  first  be  hardened  off  carefully  in  frames. 
In  the  meantime  they  should  be  kept  perfectly 
free  from  mildew  and  red  spider.  These  early 
plants  if  treated  properly  may  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  a  moderate  crop  of  fruits  in  "the 
autumn,  or  if  planted  in  frames  thev  may  be 
made  to  fruit  in  August.  Later  plants  which 
have  not  been  subjected  to  severe  forcing  are 
preferable  for  forming  permanent  beds. 

Need  for  hoeing. — At  this  season  of  the  year 
when  the  seeds  of  numerous  weeds  are  at  the 
point  of  germinating,  an  infinite  amount  of  good 
may  be  effected  by  frequently  stirring  the  sur- 
face soil  with  the  hoe,  as  this  will  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  such  seeds  from  growing.  For 
purposes  of  aeration  of  the  soil  hoeing  is  like- 
wise beneficial  to  the  trees. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  o(  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  temarkable  plants,  /lowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

New  spapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
larejulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

-Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  APRIL  18— 

United  Hon.  Ben.  and  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  14— 

Royal  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  Brit.  Gard.  Assoc.  Ex. 
Council  meet.     Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  15— 

Roy.  Caledonian  Hort.  Soc.'s  Spring  Sh.,  in  Waverley 
Market.  Edinburgh  (2  days).  Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex 
Daffodil  and  Spring  Fl.  Soc.  Sh.  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  17— Good  Friday. 


Average  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 46-8°. 

A-  Hal  Temperatures  : — 

London.— Wednesday,  April  8  (6  p.m.):  Max.  57°; 
Min.  35". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday,  April  9 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.  30;  Temp.  49c ;  Weather— 
Fair. 
Provinces.—  W ednesday,  April  S  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  52" 
Ireland  S. ;  Min.  48°  Lancaster. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

•MONDAY— 

Hardy  Bulbs  and  Plants,  Lilies,  Sec,  at  12;  Roses  at 
1.30,  at  67  it  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Piotberoe  & 
Morris. 

TUESDAY— 

Clearance  Sale  of  Greenhouse  Plants  at  The  Gardens, 
Hedsor,  Bucks.,  by  order  of  Lord  Boston,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  1. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Herbaceous  and  Border  Plants,  Lilies,  Hardy  Bulbs, 
Sic,  at  11.30;  Roses  at  1.30;  Palms,  Azaleas,  &c,  at  5, 
.it  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 


That  the  grains  of  many  dif- 
Ergot  of  ferent  grasses  are  frequently 
:_  r>..r.-.,      found  attacked  bv  the  destructive 

111     n  U  b  b  I  .1  .  - 

fungoid  disease  known  as  ergot 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge;  but  it  is 
not  so  generally  known  that  the  ergot  which 
attacks  the  Rye  has  become,  especially  of 
iate  years,  such  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce as  to  produce  in  Russia  alone  an  ex- 
port article  valued  at  nearly  ,£17,000  in  1906. 
Ergot  is  usually  described  in  books  on 
pharmaceutical  subjects  as  the  sclerotium,  or 
resting  stage  of  a  fungus  (Claviceps  purpu- 
rea), found  on  the  Rye,  and  the  countries  of 
production  are  given  as  Spain,  Russia,  and 
Germany.  Ergot  contains  about  30  per  cent. 
■of  a  fixed  oil,  besides  the  alkaloid  ergotinine, 
in  the  following  proportion  in  the  different 
kinds  :  Spanish  about  0.3  per  cent.,  and  Rus- 
sian and  German  about  0.2  per  cent.,  and  in 
addition  sphacelinic  acid.  Although  ergot 
contains  poisonous  principles,  it  is.  of  valuable 
service  in  medicine. 


Much  interesting  information  on  this  pecu- 
liar product  in  Russia  is  given  in  the  Phar- 
maceutical journal  for  February  29  last,  p. 
247,  from  whence  are  gathered  the  following 
facts  : — Rye  being  the  staple  cereal  of  Rus- 
sia, the  annual  crops  are  enormous,  hence  the 
very  large  quantity  of  ergot  is  produced.  This 
is  not  the  result  of  any  effort  in  cultivation, 
for,  on  the  contrary,  everything  possible  is 
done  to  prevent  its  growth,  it  being  regarded 
as  a  pest  and  a  source  of  disease,  from  which 
many  thousands  of  Russians  fall  victims  dur- 
ing the  periodical  epidemics  of  ergotism  that 
devastate  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
people  feeding  on  ergotised  Rye.  It  is  said 
that  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  of  these  ergo- 
tised grains  may  be  seen  in  one  ear. 

During  the  harvesting  of  the  Rye  quanti- 
ties of  the  ripe  ergots  fall  to  the  ground, 
where  the  spores  germinate  and  freely  infect 
the  new  crop  of  Rye.  Rainy  districts  and 
wet  seasons  are  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ergot,  and  the  size  of  the 
"  horns,"  as  they  are  called,  depend  to  some 
extent  on  the  size  of  the  ear  than  on  culti- 
vated Rye,  being  much  larger  than  those 
growing  on  a  wild  form. 

The  collection  of  the  ergot  is  made  during 
the  harvest  time,  and  the  fungus  is  separated 
from  the  grains  in  the  process  of  threshing. 
It  is  said  that  the  question  has  been  frequently 
raised  in  Russia  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  separate  the  ergot  from  the  Rye 
during  the  period  of  growth,  not  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  the  ergot,  but  for  destroying  it, 
but  nothing  has  hitherto  been  done  in  this 
direction.  After  the  ergot  is  separated  from 
the  grain  it  is  dried,  but  this  is  done  in  a 
very  imperfect  manner,  being  simply  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  Russians  having  no  system  of 
artificial  drying;  consequently,  if  kept  by  the 
peasants  for  any  time,  it  frequently  becomes 
coated  with  a  mould,  when  it  is  considered 
useless ;  the  people,  however,  have  some 
means  of  heating  it  with  oil  and  then  palm  it 
nil  as  fresh  crop,  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  much  ergot,  which  is  apparently  sound, 
is  often  destitute  of  any  therapeutic  value. 

The  chief  Russian  trading  centres  for 
ergot  are  Tomsk  and  Omsk,  Siberia,  and 
Viatka,  Samara  and  Bessarabia.  The  peas- 
ants collect  it  in  small  parcels  of  about  36  lb. 
(English),  which  they  sell  to  the  local  dealers, 
and  the  dealers,  after  amassing  a  supply  of 
about  five  times  this  amount,  bring  it  into 
town,  where  it  is  purchased  by  the  pharma- 
cists and  exporters. 

In  addition  to  the  palming  off  of  old  ergot 
as  fresh,  the  exporters  in  the  centre  of  Russia 
are  not  always  to  be  trusted,  since  their 
samples  are  frequently  not  true  indications  of 
the  bulk.  It  is  only  after  the  ergot  has 
reached  the  large  exporters  at  the  seaports 
that  the  samples  can  be  relied  upon ;  further, 
it  is  difficult  to  buy  a  large  quantity  from  one 
exporter  only.  Large  quantities  can  only  be 
obtained  from  the  houses  in  towns  like  St. 
Petersburg,  Riga,  Libau,  or  Odessa. 

The  best  ergot  is  obtained  in  South  Russia, 
and  though  it  is  small,  it  contains  more 
alkaloid  than  the  larger  Siberian  kind. 

The  growth  in  the  export  of  ergot  from 
Russia  has  been  increasing  for  some  years 
past.  In  1900  it  amounted  to  about  45  tons, 
of  the  value  of  a  little  over  £2,000.  In  1902, 
65  tons  were  exported,  valued  at  £3,420.  In 
1905,  102  tons  of  the  value  of  .£3,788,  and  in 


1906  the  quantities  and  values  had  leaped  to 
215  tons,  and  the  value  to  £16,900.  The 
prices  recently  quoted  for  ergot  at  the  Lon- 
don drug  sales  has  been  nd.  per  pound  for 
Spanish,  and  lod.  to  103d.  per  pound  for 
good  Russian. 

Referring  to  the  prevalence  of  ergotism  in 
Russia,  it  is  stated  that  exact  statistics  are 
furnished  showing  the  death  rate,  and  the 
Russian  Government  is  said  to  be  fully 
alive  to  the  perils  arising  from  the  presence 
of  the  fungus ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the 
precautions,  epidemics  continue  to  rage  from 
time  to  time.  In  1854  an  epidemic  broke 
out  in  the  Crimea  among  the  soldiers,  in  1S62 
in  Finland,  and  in  various  Governments  in 
1865,  1872,  1879,  and  1880.  In  1888  there 
were  many  cases  of  ergotism  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poltava,  where  many  people  died, 
lost  a  hand  or  foot  due  to  gangrene,  or  be- 
came paralysed  for  the  rest  of  their  lives; 
and  since  this  date  several  severe  epidemics 
have  occurred.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
as  a  preventive  to  these  visitations,  the  Rye, 
together  with  the  ergot,  should  be  kept  in  a 
granary  for  a  year,  by  which  time  the  action 
of  the  ergot  would  be  practically  nil,  and  then 
only  should  the  Rye  be  used.  It  is  observed 
that  this  would  be  a  difficult  course  to  pur- 
sue, especially  in  years  of  famine. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  depicts 
a  portion  of  an  Australian  garden  with  a  water 
scene  in  the  foreground,  at  Leura,  the  residenc  e 
of  T.  II.  Payne,  Esq.  The  scene  might  be 
taken  as  almost  typical  of  an  English  garden, 
except  for  the  different  character  of  the  vegeta- 
tion, but  the  view  of  the  residence  at  fig.  102  with 
its  broad  verandah,  is  that  of  a  style  very  com- 
mon in  the  warmer  Colonies.  The  gardens  have 
been  laid  out  in  the  methods  common  ia  England, 
and  the  gardener,  Mr.  John  W.  Blackburn,  who 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  their  design, 
was  previously  employed  in  some  noted  gar- 
dens in  this  country,  including  those  at  Scone 
Palace,  Dalmeny  Park,  and  Headford  House, 
before  journeying  to  Australia.  The  lake  is 
surfaced  with  Nymphasas,  whilst  the  clump  of 
Papyrus  (P.  antiquorum)  indicates  the  advan- 
tage in  climate  which  these  gardens  possess  over 
our  own.  The  bank  of  stone  work  abutting  on 
the  water  on  the  right  hand  of  the  picture  is 
planted  with  Cactaceous  plants.  The  circular 
Rose  bed  forms  a  fine  setting  to  the  broad 
lawn,  and  in  the  background  is  a  belt  of  trees 
which  includes  many  indigenous  species  and 
Palms.  Several  photographs,  besides  the  two 
we  reproduce,  were  kindly  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Blackburn,  and  in  one  of  these  is  shown  the 
kitchen  garden,  with  the  glasshouses.  These  in- 
clude vineries,  Orchid  houses,  and  Melon  pits, 
just  as  are  usually  provided  in  country  estab- 
lishments at  home.  Another  illustrates  a  hand- 
some conservatory  in  a  setting  of  flower  bor- 
ders, with  a  profusion  of  ornamental  shrubs 
and  trees  surrounding  it.  Mr.  Blackburn, 
who  went  to  Australia  in  1890,  has  had  the 
care  of  Leura  Gardens  since  that  date. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  committees  will  be  held  in  the  Hall 
in  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday, 
April  14.  In  addition  to  the  usual  exhibits, 
there  will  be  a  special  exhibition  of  Narcissus, 
for  which  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons'  silver  vase  and 
other  prizes  are  offered.  At  3  p.m.  a  lecture  on 
"  Hardy  Cacti  and  other  Succulents "  will  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
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The      Surveyors'     Institute. — The     next 

ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  on  Mon- 
day, April  27,  at  4  p.m.,  being  the  second  of 
the  two  afternoon  meetings  arranged  for  the 
convenience  of  the  country  members,  when  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Kenneth  J.  J.  Mackenzie  (Asso- 
ciate), Lecturer  on  Agriculture,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, entitled  "  The  Agricultural  Education  of 
the  Land  Surveyor,"  will  be  read.  The  Council 
have  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Kent  Pro- 
vincial Committee  to  hold  the  next  country 
meeting  at  Dover  on  May  21  and  22.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  visits  to  various 
works  and  places  of  interest,  including  the 
harbour  works  and  the  castle.  The  following 
excursions  have  also  been  arranged  :  (1)  to  Calais 
and  Boulogne,  returning  to  London  via  Folke- 
stone ;  (2)  to  Canterbury  Cathedral  and  Chatham 
Doc  kyard. 


contains  53  classes,  and  these  include  many  [<  r 
amateurs  only.  Several  have  been  added  for  the 
newer  varieties  of  Daffodils,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  raising  of  seedlings.  The  hon. 
secretaries  are  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob,  M.A.,  White- 
well  Rectory,  Whitchurch,  Salop,  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert Smith,  22,  Tenby  Street  North,  Birming- 
ham. 

English-Grown  Shrubs  for  Germany. — 

Messrs.  Smith  &  Sons,  Darley  Dale  Nurseries, 
have  despatched  1,500  specimen  shrubs  to  Pots- 
dam, where  they  will  be  planted  in  the  grounds 
about  the  Emperor  of  Germany's  Palace. 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Sons'  business  was  founded 
more  than  a  century  ago.  The  present  owners 
represent   the  fourth  generation   of   the   family. 

The  Railway  Conference.— We  understand 
that  the   President   of   the   Board   of  Trade  has 


The  Imperial  Russian  Horticultural 
Society. — On  February  21  of  the  present  year  a 
festival  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  year  of 
its  existence  was  held  by  this  society  in  St. 
Petersburg,  numerous  distinguished  guests, 
honorary  members,  and  members  being  present. 
Among  the  honorary  members  are  H.  Hek- 
mann  Holzer,  and  Court  Gardener  Katzeb, 
both  of  whom  were  present  at  the  foundation  of 
the  society  50  years  ago.  The  latter  gentleman 
was  not  present  at  the  Jubilee  festival,  as,  owing 
to  his  great  age,  he  was  unable  to  journey  from 
Zarskojo-Selo.  To  mark  the  fiftieth  year  of  the 
society's  existence,  it  is  intended  to  hold  an 
exclusively  Russian  Horticultural  Exhibition 
in  St.  Petersburg,  from  May  9  to  22  of 
the  present  year. 

Insurance  against  Damage  by  Hail- 
storms.— The   13th   annual    general    meeting    of 


FlG.    102. — "LEURA,"    THE    RESIDENCE    OF    T.    H.    PAYNE,    ESQ.,    AT   TOORAK,   NEAR    MELBOURNE,    AUSTRALIA. 

(See  also  Supplementary  Illustration.) 


Midland  Daffodil  Society.— This  society's 
exhibition  will  be  held,  as  usual,  in  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens,  at  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham, 
on  April  23  and  24.  The  prize  money  amounts 
to  about  £175,  and  classes  are  provided  for 
flowers  other  than  Narcissi,  so  that  a  good  show 
may  be  expected.  The  most  important  class  is 
one  for  a  collection  of  50  varieties  of  Daffodils, 
excluding  those  of  the  Polyanthus  section.  In 
addition  to  quality  of  the  flowers,  the  judges 
will  be  influenced  in  their  decision  by  correct 
nomenclature  and  taste  in  arrangement.  The 
"  Bourne "  Memorial  Challenge  Cup  is  offered 
for  the  best  group  of  12  distinct  varieties  of 
Daffodils  raisec  by  the  exhibitor.     The  schedule 


appointed  Mr.  E.  W.  Berry,  fruit-grower,  Faver- 
sham,  to  serve  on  the  Sub-committee  of  the  Rail- 
way Conference  which  is  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  rates  and  other  matters  connected  with 
transport. 

Royal      Meteorological      Society.  —  An 

ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George  Street,  West- 
minster, S.W.,  on  Wednesday,  April  15,  at 
7.30  p.m.  Papers  to  be  read:  (1)  "Report  on 
the  Phenological  Observations  for  1907,"  by 
Mr.  Edward  Mawley  ;  (2)  "  The  Anticyclonic 
Belt  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,"  by  Colonel 
H.   E.   Rawson,   C.B.,   R.E.,   F.R.Met.Soc. 


the  Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners'  and  General 
Hailstorm  Insurance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  was 
held  at  41  and  42,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
on  Friday,  3rd  inst.  The  accounts  showed  an 
increase  in  the  year,  both  as  regards  premium 
income  and  interest,  as  the  year  had  been  pecu- 
liarly free  from  hailstorms.  During  the  13 
years  of  the  society's  existence,  the  premium 
income  has  increased  from  £681  Is.  9d.  to 
£2,476  13s.  lOd.  A  dividend  of  7i  per  rent,  and 
a  bonus  of  2£  per  cent,  was  declared,  and 
£1,500  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  which  now 
stands  at  £13,500.  The  inves'ed  funds  amount  to- 
£23,969  0s.  7d.  The  area  of  glass  now  insured 
amounts  to  more  than  35,500,000  square  feet. 
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Presentation    at    Victoria    Park.  —  Mr. 

R.  J.  Giles,  late  foreman  of  this  park,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  Myatts  Fields, 
■  Camberwell,  and  on  March  30  his  late  fellow- 
employes  presented  him  with  a  marble  clock. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  superintendent,  in  making 
the  presentation,  referred  to  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
Giles  and  to  the  good  feeling  that  had  existed 
between  him  and  the  staff  and  stated  that  he  him- 
self had  his  first  management  under  the  London 
County  Council  at  Myatts  Fields. 

Leaf-fall  and  Temperature. — The  effect 
of  temperature  in  connection  with  leaf-fall  is 
well  shown  by  an  illustration  which  appeared  in 
Die  Gartenwelt  some  weeks  ago.  The  illustra- 
tion was  from  a  photograph  of  a  number  of 
Pavia  trees  planted  along  a  roadside,  and  was 
taken  in  November  last.  The  trees  had  all 
completely  lost  their  leaves,  except  those 
branches  which  were  near  the  street  lamps,  and 
these  still  retained  their  foliage.  The  trees 
formed  a  striking  object-lesson  on  the  effect  of 
night  temperatures  in  acce'era'.ing  leaf-fall,  for, 
of  course,  during  the  daytime  the  lamps  were 
not  alight.  The  converse  is  seen  when  a  branch 
of  an  outside  vine  is  trained  into  a  greenhouse 
or  vinery — as  is  well  known.  The  leaves  ap- 
pear on  such  a  branch  long  before  they  unfold 
in  the  parts  growing  in  the  open  air. 

Plants  and  Coast  Erosion. — The  problem 
of  coast  erosion  is  one  that  appeals  to  all  in- 
habitants of  a  sandy  or  muddy  littoral.  An 
article  by  Dr.  Stapf  has  recently  appeared  in 
the  Gardeners''  Chronicle  (January  18,  p.  33)  deal- 
ing with  this  matter,  and  explaining  the  use  of 
species  of  Spartina  in  binding  and  consolidating 
the  foreshore.  We  read  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  British  Guiana,  that 
another  species,  Spartina  braziliensis,  has  been 
used  for  preventing  erosion  on  certain  littoral 
estates  in  that  country  with  great  success.  The 
grass  is  planted  in  rows  6  feet  apart  and 
2  feet  in  the  rows.  The  plants  flourish  and 
soon  meet,  forming  dense  patches,  wlich  root 
deeply  and  firmly.  Even  if  they  are  covered 
by  mud  washed  over  them,  they  soon  make  their 
way  through  it  again.  On  the  estate  in  ques- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  grass  is  firmly  established, 
Mangrove  seedlings  are  planted  in  it,  and  ulti- 
mately form  dense  thickets  that  effectually  pre. 
vent    further    erosion. 

Picture  Exhibition  (see  also  p.  237).— Mr. 
Herbert  Olivier's  exhibition  at  the  Grafton 
Galleries,  which  will  be  open  until  April  14,  is 
well  worth  a  visit.  The  collection  com]  rises 
some  striking  portraits,  charming  pictures  of 
the  picturesque  gardens  at  Kew,  and  some 
sketches  of  various  places  in  Italy.  The  collec- 
tion of  portraits  of  princes  of  Central  India  is  a 
most  interesting  one,  the  quiet  dignity,  of  the 
faces  contrasting  so  quaintly  with  the  masses  of 
marvellous  gems,  almost  barbsric  in  their  splen- 
dour. The  collection  has  been  painted  for  the 
Daly  College  in  India,  where  they  will  be  hung 
in  the  Great  Hall.  The  pictures  of  Kew  Gar- 
dens, which  will  form  the  illustration  to  a  book 
that  has  been  compiled  by  some  of  the  staff, 
contain  some  delightful  sketches.  It  is  hard 
among  so  many  attractive  pictures  to  pick  out 
any  as  being  most  attractive,  but  No.  98,  "  Bh  e- 
bells,"  the  subject  of  which  is  wild  Hyacinths 
lit  up  by  sunlight  filtering  through  branches  of 
trees,  was  certainly  one  of  the  gems  of  the  col- 
lection. Mr.  Olivier  also  exhibits  some 
sketches  and  pictures  of  various  parts  of  Italy. 
We  delighted  in  No.  120,  an  Ilex,  near  Netuno, 
which  is  beautiful  in  its  breadth  and  s'm- 
plicity,  and,  we  may  add,  deserves  a  better 
position  than  has  been  allotted  to  it  in  the 
exhibition. 


International  Show  at  Nancy.  — Horticul- 
ture is  to  be  fully  represented  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  the  East  of  France,  to  be 
held  at  Nancy  from  May  to  October  in  1909. 
The  horticultural  section  will  comprise  a  show 
which  will  remain  on  view  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  exhibition,  and  also  a  number  of 
separate  shows  to  be  held  during  the  months  of 
May — September.  Those  who  desiie  to  exhibit 
in  the  permanent  section  are  requested  to  apply 
before  July  1st,  1908,  if  they  require  to  utilise 
the  space  this  year,  and  before  November  1  if 
they  desire  to  commence  operations  next  year. 
They  are  asked  to  state  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
hibits they  propose  to  offer.  Those  desiring  to 
exhibit  at  the  ordinary  shows,  of  which  four 
or  five  will  be  held,  each  lasting  four  days,  are 
requested  to  apply  to  the  Direction  Generate, 
Nancy,  six  weeks  before  the  show  at  which  they 
wish  to  exhibit. 

The  Fellows  "Ivory." — At  fig.  103  we  have 
illustrated  a  "  tally,"  which  was  formerly  em- 
ployed by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
place  of  the  tickets  which  are  now  issued  an- 
nually to  the  Fellows.  This  "  tally "  was 
recently  unearthed  in  the  kitchen  garden  at 
Brookfield,  near  Arundel,  where  it  has  probably 
been  buried  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  is 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  John  Halbv,  and 
in  order  to  determine  the  period  at  which 
this  gentleman  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  we  communicated  with  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  who  has  courteously  supplied 
us   with   the   information   that,   on   reference  to 


Fig.  103 — 'tally"  issued  by  the  horti- 
cultural SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

the  society's  books,  he  found  that  Mr.  Halby 
ceased  to  be  a  Fellow  in  1863,  therefore  this 
particular  "  tally  "  must  have  been  issued  earlier 
than  that  year,  and  probably  about  the  year 
1853.  It  was  made  of  ivory,  and  used  to  pass 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Fellow's  Ivory."  For  the 
opportunity  of  figuring  this  interesting  relic  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  F.  King,  the  gardener  at  Brookfield,  who 
sent  us  the  "  ivory  "  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  King 
states  that  "  the  present  owner  of  Brookfield, 
Edw.  Carlton  Holmes,  Esq.,  is  in  his  90th 
year,  and  his  father  resided  at  Brookfield  before 
him.  The  gardeners  at  that  residence  can  be 
traced  back  for  nearly  a  century,  one,  Tapner 
by  name,  being  there  for  more  than  50  years, 
but  no  one  of  the  name  of  Halby  has  been 
traced." 

Orchid  Sale  at  Ghent. — The  sale  of  the 
collection  of  Orchids  formed  by  the  late  Mar- 
quis de  Wavrin  is  announced  to  take  place  at 
Ghent  during  the  Ghent  Quinquennial  Show 
week,  the  dates  being  fixed  for  Monday,  April 
27,  Tuesday,  28,  and  Wednesday,  29,  at  the 
Salle  des  Ventes.  The  collection  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  varied  in  Belgium,  and  includes 
a  selection  of  fine  white  Cattleyas,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  existence  ;  a  remark- 
able display  of  these  flowers  was  made  from 
this  collection  at  the  last  Ghent  Quinquennial 
Exhibition.  Varieties  of  the  showy,  large- 
flowered  Cattleyas,  Lselias,  and  Laalio-Cattleyas 
were  special  favourites  with  the  late  marquis, 
who  also  raised  many  good  hybrids. 


Violets  in  Frames.  — On  p.  217  in  the  last 
issue  we  stated  that  Violets  of  excellent  quality 
had  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Stokes,  of  Cokethorpe 
Park  Gardens,  Witney,  Oxon,  who  has  since 
obligingly  furnished  us  with  the  following  par- 
tic  ulars  of  his  method  of  cultivating  these 
flowers  : — "  At  the  end  of  April  a  fresh  start  is 
made  for  the  following  season's  blooming.  The 
old  plants  are  taken  from  the  ground  and  pulled 
apart,  the  strongest  and  best  rooted  crowns 
being  selected  for  the  new  stock,  and  all  old 
and  central-  crowns  discarded.  The  crowns 
are  planted  12  inches  apart  each  way  in  their 
summer  quarters,  choosing  a  site  facing  to  the 
north-west,  the  soil  having  been  previously  well 
dug  and  enriched  with  a  moderate  dressing  of 
rotted  stable  manure.  After  planting,  the  young 
plants  receive  a  copious  watering,  and  for  some 
days  they  are  shaded  during  bright  sunshine. 
Attention  is  given  the  .plants  throughout  the 
summer,  the  work  of  hoeing,  weeding,  water- 
ing and  the  removal  of  useless  runners  being 
carefully  performed.  Should  red  spider  attack 
the  plants,  they  are  syringed  occasionally  with 
soot  water,  the  best  time  for  the  operation 
being  late  in  the  afternoon.  Towards  the  end 
of  September  the  plants  are  lifted  and  placed  in 
cold  frames  facing  to  the  south.  These  frames 
are  used  for  the  culture  of  Cucumbers,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  place  a  few  inches  of 
fresh  soil  in  them  before  planting  the  Violets. 
The  plants  are  well  pressed  in  the  soil,  and 
afterwards  watered.  The  lights  are  kept  closed 
for  a  few  days,  but  after  the  plants  are  estab- 
lished an  abundance  of  ventilation  is  given  on 
every  favourable  opportunity  throughout  the 
winter.  Care  is  taken  to  exclude  frost  and  fog. 
Very  little  water  is  given  during  short,  dull  days 
in  winter,  and  in  this  matter  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion is  necessary." 

Potato  Scab  and  Legislation. — A  depu- 
tation of  the  National  Fruit  Growers'  Federation 
have  attended  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the 
subject  of  the  "  black  scab  "  disease  of  Potatos. 
The  Federation  desires  that  this  pest  be  made  a 
notifiable  disease  under  the  Destructive  Insects 
and  Pests  Act,  1907,  with  the  object  of  enabling 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  ascertain  at  once 
the  exact  areas  at  present  affected.  Also  that 
where  the  disease. is  known  to  exist  on  any  farm 
or  holding,  it  shall  be  illegal  for  the  grower 
to  sell  any  Potatos  until  the  same  shall  have 
been  examined  by  an  inspector  from  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  or  other  duly  qualified  person  ; 
and  that  all  tubers  found  to  be  diseased  by 
black  scab  shall  be  destroyed,  the  grower  to 
be  compensated  for  the  same  up  to  half  their 
value,  such  compensation  to  be  paid  from  the 
Treasury  funds.  Further  that  within  a  period 
of  seven  years  every  grower  who  plants  Potatos 
in  ground  where  the  disease  has  previously 
existed  shall  be  required,  before  offering  the 
crop  for  sale,  or  allowing  it  to  be  removed,  to 
possess  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture certifying  that  the  same  is  free  from  the 
disease.  It  is  desired  that  no  restrictions  be 
placed  upon  the  growing  of  Mangel  or  Beetroot 
on  land  contaminated  with  the  black  scab  dis- 
ease of  Potatos.  In  view  of  certain  statements 
that  have  been  made,  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
is  requested  to  investigate  as  to  whether  the 
disease  is  being  introduced  into  this  country  by 
means  of  imported  tubers.  As  a  result  of  the 
interview,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  invited 
a  deputation  of  Potato  growers  and  other  persons 
interested  in  the  matter  to  attend  the  Board's 
offices  at  an  early  date,  and  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  measures  to  be  taken.  Further  par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  to 
the  National  Fruit  Growers'  Federation,  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster. 
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British  Gardeners'  Association. — We  are 

informed  that  a  public  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  Eccles  Rooms,  Station  Road,  Blackburn, 
0.1  Wednesday,  April  15,  at  7.30  p.m.,  when  a 
delegate  from  the  Executive  Council  will  de- 
liver an  address,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  new 
branch  of  the  Association. 

Forestry  in  Scotland.— Considerable  in- 
terest is  being  aroused  in  arboricultural  circles 
in  Scotland  over  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricul- 
tural Society's  forthcoming  Forestry  Exhibition 
at  Aberdeen  in  connection  with  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society's  show  from 
July  21  to  24.  The  committee  has  issued  a 
schedule  inviting  members  and  others  interested 
to  offer  exhibits  for  approval.  The  exhibits  re- 
quired are: — Specimens  illustrating  the  rate  of 
growth  of  trees,  together  with  a  statement  of 
their  age  and  crop  per  acre  ;  specimens  of  any 
abnormal  growth  of  trees ;  different  kinds  of 
wood  ;  pitwood  and  railway  timber  ;  examples 
of  turf  or  soil,  illustrating  the  advantages  of 
pasturing  woodland  or  waste  land  by  stock  pre- 
vious to  planting ;  plants,  trees,  and  timber 
damaged  by  storms,  frosts,  insects,  animals, 
birds  or  other  causes,  and  specimens  of  insects, 
animals,  birds,  or  fungi  which  caused  the  dam- 
age ;  plants  with  rootlets,  showing  the  results 
of  various  methods  of  transplanting  ;  tools  and 
implements — home  and  foreign — used  in  various 
operations  connected  with  forestry,  with  their 
prices  ;  working  plans,  maps,  and  diagrams, 
giving  details  of  management  ;  seeds  of  various 
kinds  of  forest  trees,  with  description  of 
methods  of  collection  and  extraction  :  cones  and 
foliage  of  different  kinds  of  Conifers  ;  pictures 
and  photographs  connected  with  tore-try  ; 
general  forest  literature,  and  anything  else  of 
interest  relating  to  forestry.  The  entries  must 
reach  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Scott, 
solicitor,  75,  I'nion  Street,  Aberdeen,  not  later 
than  May  30. 

Publications  Received.— The  First  Book  of 
Fanning,  by  Charles  L.  Goodrich.  Published  by 
Archibald  Constable  &  Co. — Quarterly  Journal  of 
Forestry  for  April.  Published  by  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
Kent  &  Co. — Colour  in  the  Flower  Garden,  by  Gertrude 
Jekyll.  Published  by  George  Newnes. — Essex  Educa- 
tion Committee — Higher  Education  Report  for  1907. 
Some  new  cases  of  Mende'ian  inheritance  (with  four 
figures),  by  George  Harrison  Shull. — Importance  of  the 
Mutation  Theory  in  Practical  Breeding,  by  George 
Harrison  Shull.  Both  reprinted  from  Proceedings 
American  Breeders'  Association. — The  Complete  Far- 
mer:  Soils,  their  Nature,  and  Treatment,  by  Primrose 
McConnell.  Published  by  Cassell  &  Co., "Ltd. — Cassell's 
ABC  of  Gardening.  An  illustrated  encyclopaedia  of 
practical  horticulture,  by  Walter  P.  Wright.  Pub- 
lished by  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd. — The  Horticultural 
College,  Swanley,  Kent.  Syllabus  of  Work,  January, 
1908.— .4  Plant  Book  for  Schools,  by  Otto  V.  Darbi- 
shire.  Published  by  Adam  and  Charles  Black. — Con- 
tributions to  the  Flora  of  British  Neiv  Guinea,  by  F. 
Manson  Bailey,  F.L.S.,  Colonial  Botanist.  Extracted 
from  the  Queensland  Agricultural  Journal,  vol.  xix., 
part  5,  November,  1907. — The  Germination  of  Vege- 
table Seeds,  by  Edgar  Brown,  Botanist  in  charge  of 
Seed  Laboratory,  and  Willard  L.  Goss,  Assistant,  Seed 
Laboratory,  being  a  pamphlet  issued  March  7,  1908, 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. — The 
Botanical  History  and  Classification  of  Alfalfa,  by 
Carl  S.  Scofield,  Agriculturist  in  charge  of  Western 
Agricultural  Extension  Investigations,  being  a  pamph- 
let issued  March  14,  1908,  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. — Apple  Leaf-spot  caused  by 
Sphaeropsis  malorum,  by  W.  M.  Scott,  Pathologist, 
and  James  B.  Rorer,  Assistant  Pathologist,  Investiga- 
tions of  Diseases  of  Fruits.  Pamphlet  issued  March 
12,  1908,  by  the  United  Stites  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.— The  Nut  Weevils,  by  F.  H.  Chittenden, 
Sc.D.,  Entomologist  in  charge  of  Breeding  Experi- 
ments (Circular  No.  99).  Issued  March  6,  1908. 
Reprinted  from  the  Year-Book  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (American)  for  1904,  pp.  299-310,  pis. 
xxviii.-xxx,  text  figs.  17-26. — Market  Classes  and  Grades 
of  Horses  and  Mules  (Bulletin  No.  122),  by  Rufus  C. 
Obrecht,  and  Variety  Tests  of  Wheat  (Bulletin  No. 
121),  by  Albert  N.  Hume,  O.  D.  Center,  and  Leonard 
Hegnauer,  both  from  the  University  of  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


*  The  Art  of  Landscape  Gardening. 

This  book  is  a  reprint  of  some  of  the  writings 
of  Humphry  Repton,  who  practised  landscape 
gardening  in  England  about  a  hundred  years 
ago.  His  writings  collectively  form  a  series  of 
works  on  the  principles  of  landscape  gardening, 
such  as  had  never  previously  been  attempted, 
and  never  since  have  they  been  equalled,  not- 
withstanding the  abundant  literature  on  the 
subject. 

He  wrote  mainly  about  the  principles  of  what 
may  be  termed  broad  landscape  gardening  as 
applied  to  parks  and  areas  of  great  extent,  and 
distinct  from  the  "landscape  gardening"  of 
present-day  writers,  who  confine  themselves  to 
the  mere  laying  out  of  a  garden  and  the  imme- 
diate surroundings  of  a  residence. 

This  reprint,  we  are  told  in  the  preface  to  the 
book  before  us,  is  intended  to  commence  "  a 
series  of  classics  in  landscape  architecture  which 
has  been  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  and  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects,"  and  is  edited  by  John 
Nolen,  A.M.,  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects. 

It  was  a  wise  choice  of  the  society  to  com- 
mence the  projected  series  with  a  reprint  of 
Repton's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape 
Gardening,  published  first  in  1803,  and  his 
Sketches  and  Hints  on  Landscape  Gardi 
published  in  1794,  as  these  are  two  of  his  best 
works,  and  together  with  his  Fragments  of  the 
Theory  of  the  Art  of  Landscape  Gardening, 
published  in  1816,  and  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Changes  of  Taste  in  Landscape  Gardening, 
published  in  1806,  constitute  a  classic  of  the  art. 

Since  Repton  no  writer  has  dealt  so  thoroughly 
with  the  purely  theoretical  aspect  of  the  subject 
in  such  an  original  way,  though  he  has  often 
been  copied,  and  even  during  his  day  he  speaks 
of  his  many  imitators  in  practice. 

This  American  reprint  is  the  more  welcome  as 
Repton's  books  are  more  or  less  rare,  for  though 
Loudon  published  in  1838  a  reprint  of  the  four 
works  mentioned,  even  this  work  is  only  to  be 
met  with  occasionally  among  second-hand 
books.  Now  this  compact  volume  brings  two 
of  the  works  within  the  range  of  everyone. 

These  two,  the  Theory  and  Practice  and 
Sketches  and  Hints,  provide  intellectual  food  for 
students  of  the  subject,  written  in  the  lucid,  pure 
English  that  characterised  the  writers  of  that 
period. 

He  who  has  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
one  author  will  doubtless  contrast  the  difference 
between  Repton's  discourses  on  the  art  and  the 
recent  treatises  on  landscape  gardening.  For  the 
latter,  taken  generally,  deal  only  with  those 
narrower  details  of  garden  design,  which  for 
Repton  merely  formed  the  embroidery  of  the 
principles  he  did  his  utmost  to  expound.  Repton 
mainly  dealt  with  square  miles,  while  modern 
writers  deal  with  rods  and  acres. 

We  can  now  appreciate  the.  work  of  such  men 
as  Repton,  for  we  see  around  us  the  many  beau- 
tiful gardens  and  parks  with  the  mature  growth 
of  a  century,  and  which  are  the  glory  of  rural 
England.  We  have  only  to  reflect  upon  the 
beauties  of  such  places  as  Cobham,  Welbeck, 
Thoresby,  Holkham,  Glevering,  and  many  others 
that  Repton  transformed,  to  recognise  in  him  an 
artist  of  rare  ability  and  genius.  We  appre- 
ciate now  the  mind  of  the  man  who  so  accu- 
rately anticipated  the  future  effect  of  his  work, 
for  he  well  knew,  as  all  do  who  work  in  the 
same  direction,  that  it  is  only  after  two  or 
three  generations  that  the  mature  effect  of  gar- 
den and  park  scenery  can  be  seen. 

Indeed,  Repton  says  in  one  of  his  works  that 
the  landscape  gardener  is  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage in  the  practice  of  his  art  as  compared  with 

*  The  A>i  of  Landscape  Gardening,  by  Humphry  Repton. 
Edited  by  John  Nolen,  A.M.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  London:  Archibald  Constable 
&  Co.,  Ltd. 


the  architect  who  can  show  on  plans  the  full 
effects  of  his  buildings  which  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  or  years  can  be  seen  in  reality, 
whereas  the  landscape  gardener  obviously  can 
only  imagine  the  picture  he  aims  at  producing 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time  when  the  tree  growth 
has  matured." 

But,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  as  soon  as  the 
architect  has  completed  his  work  the  fabric 
begins  to  decay,  whereas  from  the  completion  of 
the  planter's  work  every  year  marks  a  stage 
towards  the  realisation  of  his  anticipated  land- 
scape scene. 

In  the  study  of  Repton's  writings  one  must 
necessarily  make  allowance  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  conditions  existing  in  his  day,  which 
may  be  termed  the  dawn  of  English  landscape 
gardening,  and  those  of  the  present  time,  for 
though  the  principles  of  the  art  always  remain 
the  same,  there  has  been  in  the  long  interval  a 
great  change  in  what  may  be  termed  "  fashion  " 
or  "  taste." 

In  those  early  days  the  prevailing  fashion  was 
the  formation  of  the  grandiose  style  of  residence 
surrounded  by  deer  parks  of  great  extent.  The 
ii  of  these  often  necessitated  the  abolition 
of  arable  land,  though  this  was  the  chief  source 
of  income.  In  these  democratic  days  it  is  quite 
unlikely  that  the  fashion  will  revive  in  such  a 
small  country  as  these  islands,  though  in  such 
a  continent  as  America,  with  illimitable  areas, 
the  lordly  ideas  of  Repton  can  be  carried  out  in 
park  and  garden  landscape,  as  indeed  they  are. 
In  Repton's  days  what  we  now  call  ornamental 
gardening  did  not  enter  largely  into  the  scheme 
of  landscape  gardening,  for  beyond  the  walled 
enclosures  for  fruit  and  vegetable  growing, 
wh.ch  were  often  of  great  extent,  there  was 
little  of  what  we  call  the  garden  around  the 
house.  The  residences  were  surrounded  by 
parks  with  magnificent  tree  growth,  and  deer 
and  cattle  grazed  under  the  windows  of  the 
house.  Fashion  and  other  circumstances  have 
changed  all  this.  Now  it  is  a  rare  occurrence 
to  hear  of  a  large  park  being  made,  but  the 
formation  of  gardens  is  more  and  more  on  the 
increase.  Therefore  those  who  take  up  Repton 
and  think  they  will  find  in  him  a  guide  for  the 
designing  and  making  of  gardens  will  be  dis- 
appointed, for  he  ignored  detail,  particularly  as 
regards  the  material,  such  as  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants,  which  form  the  essence  of  beautiful 
gardening. 

Repton  dealt  only  with  broad  principles,  and 
on  these  he  always  wrote  with  a  lofty  ideal. 
The  choosing  of  sites  for  houses  was  a  matter 
that  concerned  him  greatly,  and  he  gives  his 
reasons  for  the  selection  of  particular  sites.  He 
always  dealt  with  every  place  on  its  merits  or 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  situation  and  sur- 
rounding country,  and  these  conditions  obtain 
now  as  then  except  that  now  residences  can  be 
placed  on  hills  owing  to  modern  appliances  for 
raising   water. 

The  planning  and  laying  out  of  roads,  entrance 
lodges,  and  the  formation  of  artificial  lakes  were 
matters  of  great  concern  with  Repton.  His 
lines  of  roads  as  exemplified  in  his  plans  were 
always  sensible  and  graceful,  though  we  should 
in  many  cases  prefer  the  stately  straight  avenues 
of  trees  which  he  in  some  cases  destroyed,  in  v 
order  to  make  his  curved  lines.  His  treat- 
ment of  artificial  water  was  always  artistic, 
that  is  the  artificiality  was  not  apparent, 
and  there  are  many  park  lakes  and  streams 
in  this  country  made  by  him  which  one 
can  scarcely  realise  to  be  artificial  until  the 
dam  is  seen. 

But  it  was  in  the  bold  schemes  of  park  and 
woodland  planting  that  Repton  appears  to  have 
excelled,  and  we  enjoy  to-day  the  result  of  his 
bold  conception  in  the  grand  woodland  scenes, 
as  at  Beaudesert,  Bayham,  Thoresby,  Holkham, 
a  few  among  many  others  of  his  works  that 
have  ripened  into  maturity  ■  during  the  past 
century.  These  magnificent  examples  of  tree 
landscape  gardening  tend  to  elevate  the  art  in 
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the  minds  of  lovers  of  nature,  and  they  form  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  puny  works  of  landscape 
gardening  about  so  many  houses  at  the  present 
day. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  book  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  notice  of  everyone  interested  in 
the  subject,  and  especially  to  those  young 
people  who  are  studying  the  matter,  who  will 
find  it  helpful  in  assisting  them  to  grasp  the 
subtleties  of  the  art,  though  it  may  never  make 
them  landscape  gardeners  unless  they  have  a 
natural  gift  in  this  direction,  for,  as  with  all 
successful  art  workers,  they  are  born  not  made. 

The  book  is  reproduced  in  the  commendable 
style  one  expects  from  American  printers.  It  is 
well  illustrated,  many  being  reproductions  from 
Repton's  original  works,  and  there  are  photo- 
graph reproductions  of  views  of  his  work 
as  seen  at  the  present  day,  such  as  Thoresby 
and  Clumber.  There  are  also  illustrations 
which  show  an  ingenious  device  of  sliding 
sheets,  how  a  place  appeared  before  he  began 
to  work  upon  it  and  how  it  would  appear  after 
it  had  been  "  Reptonised."  He  originated  this 
peculiar  method  in  his  original  Red  Books,  which 
contained  his  reports  on  important  places,  illus- 
trated by  original  plans  and  drawings. 

Repton  originated  the  term  "  landscape 
gardener."  Before  his  time  workers  in  this 
direction  were  termed  "  improvers  "  or  "  plan- 
ners." Though  the  term  is  now  general  in  this 
country,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  of  it,  our 
American  friends  as  a  rule  ignore  it  and  call 
themselves  "landscape  architects,'  which  is 
only  a  degree  more  appropriate  than  another  of 
their  terms,  "landscape  engineer,"  which  is  too 
atrocious  a  term  to  ever  get  a  foothold  in  this 
country,  however  desirous  one  might  be  to  find 
a  substitute  for  the  term  landscape  gardener. 
W .  Goldring. 

LAW    NOTE. 


TRADE  NAME  DISPUTE. 

Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
carrying  on  business  in  Newtownards,  Belfast, 
Dublin,  Blackrock,  and  also  in  Hertfordshire, 
have  recently  sued  for  an  injunction  in 
the  Irish  Chancery  Division  restraining  Mr. 
Alexander  Dickson  and  his  two  sons,  who 
are  in  business  as  seed  merchants  in  Par- 
liament Street,  Dublin,  under  the  name  of  the 
Ashbourne  Agricultural  Company,  and  as  Rose- 
growers  and  nurserymen  at  Woodlawn,  Dun- 
drum,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  Dickson  and 
Sons,  from  selling  Roses  or  seeds  not  grown  or 
propagated  by  the  plaintiff  company  as  Dick- 
son's Roses  or  Dickson's  seeds,  and  from  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  nurserymen  and  seeds- 
men under  the  style  of  Alexander  Dickson  and 
Sons,  or  any  style  in  which  the  name  Dickson 
appears,  without  taking  reasonable  precautions 
to  clearly  distinguish  the  business  carried  on 
by  the  defendants  from  that  carried  on  by  the 
plaintiff  company.  The  plaintiffs  alleged  that 
their  Roses  have  obtained  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion for  excellence,  and  that  Roses  stated  to  be 
Dickson's  would  be  understood  in  the  trade  and 
by  purchasers  as  the  plaintiff  company's  Roses. 
They  further  charged  that  Mr.  Alexander  Dickson, 
the  principal  defendant,  who,  until  February, 
1907,  carried  on  business  in  Parliament  Street 
as  the  Ashbourne  Company,  had  opened  a,  nur- 
sery at  Dundrum  under  the  name  of  Alexander 
Dickson  and  Sons,  with  the  object  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  reputation  of  the  plaintiff  com- 
pany for  Roses  and  seeds.  The  defendants  re- 
pudiated all  these  allegations  in  their  defence, 
and  denied  that  there  is  any  foundation  for 
them.  Leave  had  been  given  to  administer  a 
series  of  interrogatories  to  the  defendants  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  name  under  which  they  were 
trading,  the  date  on  which  they  adopted  that 
trade  description,  and  other  queries  relating  to 
the  nursery  business. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  held  that  certain  of 
the  answers  were  uncandid  and  not  sufficiently 
full  ;  and,  adjourning  the  case,  made  an  order 
that  the  defendants  should  disclose  the  facts 
asked  for  by  the  plaintiffs. 


THE   GHENT   QUINQUENNIAL. 

ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  BOTANICAL 
SOCIETY   OF    GHENT. 

About  1622  the  Bishop  of  Trieste,  whose 
taste  for  art  and  flowers  is  famous,  formed  a 
fraternity  of  gardeners  under  the  patronage  of 
St.  Amand  and  St.  Dorothy.  The  fraternity  had 
its  chapel  in  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  where 
on  the  Saints'  days  the  altars  of  St.  Amand  (!) 
and  St.  Dorothy  (2)  were  decorated  at  the  cost 
and  by  the  care  of  the  fraternity. 

Besides  this,  there  was  also  at  Ghent  a  fra- 
ternity of  amateurs  whose  altar  was  in  the 
Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  was  founded  in 
1669  by  the  Abbot  Reyntkens,  author  of  a 
treatise  on  gardening  which  was  published  in 
1675. 

These  two  fraternities  suffered  the  fate  of  all 
the  others,  and  were  suppressed  by  the  decree 
of  August  18,  1792.  But  the  taste  for  plants  and 
flowers  grew  apace  with  the  public  prosperity. 
The  number  of  gardeners  increased,  and  be- 
sides those  who  were  employed  by  the  large 
landed  proprietors  and  wealthy  amateurs,  little 
by  little  the  professional  gardener,  half  florist 
and  half  market-gardener,  set  up  in  business 
round  the  town.  It  was  chiefly  along  the  Cou- 
pure  where  their  nurseries  were  to  be  found. 
Even  after  the  alterations  in  this  part  of  the 
town  the  nurseries  remained.  The  old  estab- 
lishment of  Linden's  has  only  of  recent  years 
been  turned  into  building  land,  and  on  its  site 
a  new  street  made  called  the  Rue  Lievin  De 
Winne.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Canal  de  la 
Coupure,  behind  the  Salon  Napoleon,  there  still 
exists  a  large  space  of  land  occupied  by  Mr.  B. 
Spae's  greenhouses.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  on  the  right  bank,  at  the  place 
where  the  Passage  de  la  Coupure  joins  the 
paved  roadway,  was  a  famous  inn  or  public- 
house  bearing  the  sign  of  "  In  Frascati."  It 
was  kept  by  a  gardener  and  his  colleagues,  of 
whom  many  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  else 
had  ground  there  and  were  the  principal  cus- 
tomers. Amateurs  also  frequented  the  place  to 
talk  about  their  subjects  of  common  interest  on 
the  principle  of  the  old  proverb  "  Birds  of  a 
feather   flock   together." 

About  this  time  England,  thanks  to  the  advan- 
tages she  enjoyed  by  the  possession  of  her  colo- 
ries  and  the  development  of  her  marine,  had 
made  great  progress  in  horticulture.  New  plants 
were  introduced  there  without  cessation,  the  cul- 
tural methods  were  greatly  improved.  The  im- 
portance of  this  branch  of  industry  was  so  con- 
siderable in  that  country  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  that  the  English  nurserymen  had 
catalogues  of  their  goods  printed  and  circulated 
all  over  the   Continent. 

Gardeners  and  amateurs  had  on  several  occa- 
sions crossed  the  Channel  to  view  the  wonders 
of  English  cultivation  and  bring  back  from  Great 
Britain  the  horticultural  novelties.  We  can 
easily  imagine  with  what  curiosity  the  customers 
at  "  Frascati  "  awaited  the  return  of  these  for- 
tunate and  enterprising  professional  and  ama- 
teur gardeners,  and  what  a  full  house  there  was 
on   the  evening  of  their   arrival. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  gatherings  that  the 
Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of 
Ghent  was  formed.  On  October  10,  1808,  Frans 
van  Cassel,  gardener  and  botanist,  related  to  his 
friends  and  colleagues  what  he  had  seen  in  Eng- 
land, whereupon  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  so- 
ciety for  the  purpose  of  holding  flower  shows 
and  promoting  the  love  and  culture  of  plants  in 
Ghent.  The  idea  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
and  forthwith  the  lawyer,  Mr.  L.  Lebegue,  judge 
of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  and  an  amateur 
of  some  distinction,  undertook  to  draw  up  the 
rules.  On  October  28,  1808,  the  proposed  rules 
weTe  submitted  to  the  Mayor,  M.  Pycke,  for  ap- 
proval according  to  law.  As  a  proof  of  the  way 
in  which  the  taste  for  horticulture  had  spread 
at  that  time  among  the  people,  we  give  below 
the  names  and  callings  of  47  townspeople  who 
signed  the  request  addressed  to  the  Mayor. 

List  of  47  founders  of  the  society,  viz., 
Messrs.  C.  Reylof ,  private  gentleman ;  P.  A. 
Verschaffelt,  gardener  ;  F.  Spae,  ditto  ;  L.  Ver- 
leeuwen,  ditto ;  L.  de  Coninck,  ditto ;  J  de 
Herdt,  ditto  ;  J.  Alberdienst,  ditto  ;  L.  De  Bieve, 
architect ;  J.  B.  Carbonelle,  plumber  ;  J.  X.  Van 

(1)  February  6.    (2)  March  10. 


de  Woestyne,  shareholder  ;  Ch.  Goethals,  advo- 
cate ;  L.  Myncke,  gardener ;  E.  Haemelinck, 
shareholder  ;  J.  B.  Van  Coppenole,  surgeon  ;  A. 
Houssiaux,  bailiff ;  Van  Bambeke,  brewer ;  J. 
M.  Verdonck,  priest ;  Lavandan,  private  gar- 
dener; Versturme,  private  gentleman;  J.  Van 
Lokeren,  doctor ;  A.  Spiller,  gardener  ;  A.  Tami- 
niau,  surgeon  ;  J.  Bonnet,  engraver ;  P.  Terveert, 
manufacturer;  J.  Sudan,  private  gentleman  ;  Du 
Colombier,  gardener  ;  P.  L.  Pyn,  merchant ;  L. 
Lebegue,  advocate  ;  J.  M.  Mussche,  head  gar- 
dener to  the  Botanic  Garden  ;  J.  B.  Delbecq, 
schoolmaster  ;  P.  Fermont,  architect ;  J.  Malpre, 
painter;  P.  de  Graeve,  private  gentleman;  J. 
Dubois,  amateur ;  l'Olivier,  police  commis- 
sary; P.  Mortier,  amateur  florist;  B.  Alexis, 
manufacturer  ;  P.  Van  Rossem,  ditto  ;  A.  Schel- 
linck,  private  gentleman ;  C.  Lanckman,  gar- 
dener ;  J.  Verleeuwen,  gardener;  Van  Winghen, 
shareholder  ;  H.  Willems,  gardener;  P.  de  Cock, 
ditto;  F.  Van  Cassel,  ditto;  J.  Van  der  Woe- 
styne, doctor  ;  C.   Schepens,  gardener. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  names  belong  to 
all  classes  of  society.  The  favour  with  which 
the  society  was  at  the  outset  regarded  is  clearly 
shown  by  those  who  accepted  office.  The  presi- 
dent, Van  de  Woestyne,  belonged  to  a  great 
Ghent  family ;  the  secretary,  Lebegue,  was  an 
advocate  and  a  judge  ;  the  treasurer,  Goethals, 
was  an  advocate.  In  1810  F.  F.  Verbeeck,  the 
surgeon,  was  elected  general  secretary,  whom 
we  find  shortly  afterwards  professor  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  objects  of  the  society,  as  well  as  the 
means  to  attain  them,  are  thus  set  forth  in  the 
2nd  and  14th  rules  : — 

Rule  II. — The  object  and  aim  of  the  society 
are  the  diffusion  of  botanical  knowledge  and  the 
cultural  improvement  of  indigenous  and  exotic 
plants. 

Rule  XIV. — Every  year,  on  the  fete  day  of  St. 
Dorothy,  the  patron  saint  of  gardeners  and 
botanists,  a  public  exhibition  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  shrubs  shall  be  held  in  one  of  the  garden 
halls  of  "  Frascati,"  and  shall  be  advertised  in 
the  "  Gazette  de  Gand  "  at  least  eight  days  be- 
forehand. To  render  this  exhibition  interesting 
and  useful  every  member  must  send  to  the  hall 
at  least  three  days  in  advance  two  pots  contain- 
ing plants,  flowers,  or  shrubs  of  his  own  selec- 
tion under  a  penalty  of  incurring  a  fine  for 
each  pot  wanting,  a  fine  of  63  centimes,  or  one 
escalin  (1).  Every  member,  however,  will  have 
the  right  to  send  more  than  two  pots,  but  the 
number  must  .not  exceed  six.  The  name  of  the 
exhibitor  must  be  written  on  each  pot  to  avoid 
disputes  as  to  ownership.  The  arrangement  of 
the  pots  in  the  showroom  will  be  made  by  five 
stewards  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  offi- 
cers, and  every  member  must  accept  this 
arrangement  without  protest,  and  he  who  dis- 
places a  pot  to  substitute  his  own  or  another 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  franc  six  centimes,  or 
two  escalins,  and  the  pots  so  displaced  shall  be 
put  back  in  their  original  position. 

To  carry  out  this  programme,  the  young 
society  held  its  first  exhibition  in  its  headquar- 
ters, "In  Frascati,"  on  February  6,  1809,  and 
it  obtained  so  great  a  success  that  in  1815  its 
old  home  became  quite  inadequate,  and  it  then 
moved  to  the  Rue  de  la  Caverne  to  a  tavern  of 
the  sign  of  "  In  de  Zaal  Flora,"  and  here  a 
special  hall  was  constructed  for  the  shows. 

In  1818  the  society,  having  gained  the  sym- 
pathy of  King  William,  begged  for  the  privi- 
lege of  calling  itself  a  royal  society,  and  asked 
for  a  grant  of  a  coat  of  arms.  The  King 
acceded  to  the  request,  and  granted  the  society 
the  title  of  "  royal."  The  Herald's  College 
registered  the  arms,  a  waterpot,  a  spade,  a  rake, 
and  other  garden  tools,  with  the  motto,  Venc- 
ficia  mea,  Quiriles,  hacc  sunt.  This  motto 
alludes  to  a  legend  bequeathed  to  us  bv  the 
Romans.  They  say  that  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Rome  a  gardener  of  Latium  surpassed  all  his 
competitors  by  the  perfection  of  his  flowers 
and  the  favour  with  which  his  products  were 
received.  The  young  patrician  women  would 
have  no  other  flowers  but  his  with  which  to 
ornament  the  garlands  they  used  to  offer  to 
Venus,  and  the  courtesans  no  Roses  but  his  to 
crown  the  guests  at  the  Bacchanalian  feasts. 
This  fortunate  florist's  colleagues  denounced 
him  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  charging  him 
with  having  relationship  with  the  powers  of 
darkness,  who,  as  they  alleged,  taught  him  the 

(1)  A  Dutch  coin  worth  about  6d. 
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secrets  of  cultivation.  A  trial  for  witchcraft  was 
the  result,  probably  one  of  the  first,  and  when 
he  appeared  before  the  court,  the  good  man,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  judges,  simply  produced 
the  tools  of  his  craft,  and  the  only  defence  he 
could  make  was  to  utter  the  words,  "  My  sor- 
cery, my  lords,  are  these." 

The  continued  and  increasing  success  of  the 
shows  necessitated  another  change  of  place,  and 
in  1827,  by  resolve  of  the  Common  Council,  the 
grand  vestibule  of  the  Town  Hall  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  society  for  its  floral  fetes. 
The  library  and  collections  were  placed  in  the 
Grande  Conciergerie  of  the  same  building,  and 
it  is  there  that  the  Council  of  the  society  has 
since  held  its  sittings.  During  the  events  of 
1830-31  ('),  the  shows  were  not  discontinued, 
but  were  held  in  St.  George's  Hall,  now  the 
I.eipsic  Fair,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  llaut 
Port  and   the   Butter   Market. 

In  1832  the  society  returned  to  the  Town 
Hall,  where  it  remained  until  1836,  except  in 
1834,  when  the  March  Show  was  held  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Palace  of  the  University  to 
enable  it  to  celebrate  the  2ath  anniversary  of  its 
existence.  On  this  occasion  the  ever-increas- 
ing prosperity  of  the  society  induced  the  mem- 
bers to  secure  premises  more  in  accordance  with 
the  position  it  had  acquired.  A  joint  stock  com- 
pany was  constructed,  having  for  its  object  the 
erection  of  a  building  suitable  for  housing  the 
Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  and 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  St.  Cecilia.  The 
town  gratuitously  gave  up  to  this  company  the 
site  of  a  mill  and  some  unoccupied  land  be- 
longing to  it  situated  at  the  Coupure,  close  by 
the  birthplace  of  the  society,  where  it  had  been 
started  in  1808. 

While  preserving  its  old  title,  it  took,  in  addi- 
tion, the  name  of  Casino.  The  building  was 
executed  on  the  plans  of  the  Architect  Roelandt 
by  the  builder  Kerfyser.  In  1839  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  St.  Cecilia  left  the  Casino 
to  go  to  premises  at  Spiegelhove  ;  this  change 
was  fatal,  and  the  society  ceased  to  exist  in  1840. 
The  Casino  Company  scored  success  after 
success,  and  in  1866  a  further  enlargement  was 
considered  necessary.  The  garden,  of  semi- 
circular form,  where  the  open-air  concerts  were 
given,  was  covered  in,  and  became  the  great 
winter  garden  which  now  exists.  This  glass 
structure  was  executed,  so  far  as  the  ironwork 
is  concerned,  by  Mr.  Carels,  Senr.,  from  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Adolphe  Pauli,  professor  at  the 
University. 

Now  the  ever-growing  requirements  and  the 
continued  success  of  the  shows  have  necessi- 
tated a  new  transformation  in  view  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  centenary  fetes.  These  later 
works,  carried  out  in  1906,  have  been  under- 
taken by  Messrs.  Myncke  Bros.,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.   De  Waele,  architect. 


THE  APPROACHING  EXHIBITION. 

The  International  Horticultural  Exhibition, 
which  will  mark  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Society,  will  be  held  in 
the  Casino  from  April  25  to  May  3.  The  annexe 
of  the  exhibition  has  been  erected  in  the  Casino 
gardens  by  Mr.  Schauvliege,  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  de  Waele,  the  architect.  This  building,  of 
gigantic  proportions,  covers  about  2i  acres  of 
ground.  Its  elegant  facade  faces  the  existing 
imposing  building,  and  produces  the  finest  effect, 
set  off  with  mouldings  and  allegorical  paintings. 
In  the  immense  greenhouse,  the  design  of  the 
plan  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Fred  Burvenich,  Senr., 
the  distinguished  professor  of  horticulture,  who, 
with  Van  Halle,  Ed.  Pvnaert,  and  Rodigas, 
made  up  the  rare  "  four-leaved  Clover,"  as  they 
were  familiarly  called  in  the  horticultural  world. 

Mr.  Burvenich  has  endeavoured  to  give  to  the 
exhibition  hall  a  powerful,  far-stretching  per- 
spective, being  careful  to  arrange  paths  wide 
enough  to  allow  thousands  of  visitors  to  pass 
round.  At  the  far  end  of  the  annexe  is  an  im- 
mense painted  panel  representing  an  English 
garden,  ths  work  of  the  artists  Bylebier  and 
Tolffaert-  which  will  complete  the  panoramic 
illusion. 

On  the  Coupure  side  the  middle  of  the  hall 
will  be  occupied  by  the  exhibition  of  50  plants 
shown  a  century  ago  at  the  little  inn  "  Frascati." 
The  spectators,  who  will  be  supposed  to  be  in 

,.,V.  Ti'e  revolution  by  which  Belgium  was  separated  from 
Holland. 


the  smoking-room  where  the  first  "  Salon  de 
Flore  "  was  arranged,  will  look  out  on  the  gar- 
den of  the  inn,  with  its  characteristic  arbours 
called  "  gloriettes,"  surrounded  by  the  modest 
yet  typical  landscape  of  Meuienberg.  This 
optical  illusion  is  obtained  also  by  the  assistance 
of  a  painting  executed  by  the  same  artists.    " 

Finally,  a  view  depicting  the  severe  and  im- 
pressive landscape  of  the  Cape  will  serve  as  a 
background  to  the  new  plants  imported  in  such 
large  numbers  from  the  south  of  Africa. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Heursel-Demeester,  the  de- 
voted curator  of  the  Society's  collections,  to 
bring  together  the  49  or  50  plants  shown  in  1809 
have  not  entirely  succeeded,  for  there  is  one 
wanting,  the  Rosea  portlandia;  but  the  patient 
collector  does  not  yet  despair,  and  is  in  com- 
munication with  the  leading  English  and  Aus- 
trian botanists. 

The  designing  of  the  plan  in  the  large  winter 
garden  will  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Pynaert. 

The  handsome  ballroom  will  be  the  On  bid 
palace.  From  the  flight  of  steps  to  this  room 
will  be  viewed  a  French  garden,  with  its  sym- 
metrical design,  which,  in  the  open  air,  will  con- 
nect the  two  buildings. 

More  than  300  persons  belonging  to  the  elite 
of  the  European  horticultural  world  have  been 
invited  as  members  of  the  jury.  Some  of  these 
will  celebrate  at  the  same  time  as  the  centi 
of  the  Society  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  tin  n 
first  visit  to  the  City  of  Flora.  In  "the  tradi- 
tional country  of  the  Tulip  not  a  single  juror  in- 
vited has  refused  the  honorary  distinction,  and 
from  the  banks  of  the  Amstel  is  announced  the 
despatch  of  plants  for  exhibition  by  special 
motor  boats. 

A  number  of  nurserymen  in  and  around  Ghent 
have  given  foreign  exhibitors  the  use  of  their 
greenhouses.  They  are  pushing  forward  plants 
that  are  too  delicate  to  undergo  the  perils  of  a 
long  journey  just  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
show. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES    FROM    THE    "FRENCH" 
GARDEN. 

Lettuces  and  Melons  are  now  requiring 
stant  attention.     Carrots  are  growing  well.     We 
have  had  to  give  them  a  thorough  watering,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  give  them  fu 
waterings  from  time  to  time,  it  being  imp. 
that  they   should   continue   to   be  ahead   of   the 
Cauliflowers    that   have    been    planted    amongst 
them.     The  lights  are  left  open  day  and  night  at 
present,  in  order  to  keep  the  growth  sturdy. 

The  Cabbage  Lettuces  planted  with  the  Cos 
Lettuces  under  the  cloches  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary are  being  sent  to  market  during  the  pre- 
sent week.  They  have  succeeded  well,  as  have 
the  Cos  Lettuces,  which  are  filling  other  cloches. 
The  somewhat  cold  weather  in  March  was  fav- 
ourable to  the  Lettuces,  for  it  prevented  them 
growing  tall  and  encouraged  them  to  make 
hearts.  Out  of  doors  we  have  planted  Cos  Let- 
tuces and  Cauliflowers  raised  in  the  autumn. 
They  have  been  planted  at  2  feet  apart  eath  way. 

At  the  end  of  January  we  planted  a  variety  of 
Cabbage  Lettuce  known  as  "Passion."  The 
seeds  were  sown  and  the  seedlings  pricked  off 
just  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Gott 
Cabbage  Lettuce  and  the  Paris  Green  Cos  Let- 
tuce. They  were  planted  in  frames,  and  25 
plants  were  put  under  each  light.  We  do  not 
prepare  hot  beds  for  the  "  Passion  "  Lettuce, 
this  variety  being  particularly  hardy.  During 
last  week  five  Cauliflowers  were  planted  amongst 
these  Lettuces  under  each  light.  Presently  we 
shall  take  away  the  frames  and  lights,  and  these 
will  be  used  for  the  second  batch  of  Melons. 
The  first  batch  of  Melons,  planted  rather  more 
than  a  fortnight  ago,  are  doing  well.  We  had  to 
fill  the  paths  between  the  frames  with  ferment- 
ing manure,  as  the  winds  are  very  cold,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  beds 
as  equable  as  possible.  Air  is  admitted  to  the 
Melons  every  day  ;  even  if  it  is  only  possible  to 
do  this  for  half  an  hour  it  effects  a  complete 
change  of  atmosphere,  and  the  plants  become 
less  likely  to  attacks  from  the  stem  disease  that 
so  often   destroys  Melon  plants. 

Seeds  of  Celery  were  sown  on  a  hot  bed  dur- 
ing last  week.  We  grow  the  two  varieties, 
Chemin  and  Green  Celery,  the  latter  variety  to 
form  the  main  crop.  The  Celery  will  follow  the 
Cauliflowers  which  were  planted  recently  among 
the  Carrots,  after  the  clearance  of  the  Cauli- 
flowers in  July.     P.  Aquatias,  May  land,  Essex. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

Elementary  School  Gardens.— The  letter 
of  A.D.  (see  p.  219)  on  the  subject  of  school 
gardens  contains  a  reference  to  the  value  of 
gardening  work  for  girls  as  well  as  boys.  Gar- 
dens in  connection  with  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  girls  is  an  accomplished 
fac  t  in  Ireland.  A  number  of  these  gardens 
have  been  in  existence  for  several  years,  the 
course  of  instruction  including  lessons  on  flower, 
fruit,  and  vegetable  culture,"  and  the  girl  stu- 
dents are  no  less  keen  than  their  more  sturdy 
brothers.  As  a  rule,  a  plot  is  allotted  to  each 
of  the  pupils,  and  all  the  work  of  planting,  sow- 
tnd  cultivating  the  various  crops  is  carried 
out  by  them  just  as  it  is  by  boys  of  similar  age 
in  their  gardens.  Certainly  anything  the  giils 
lack  in  strength  they  make  up  in  enthusiasm, 
and  at  present  no  girls'  school  which  has  com- 
menced this  work  has  abandoned  it.  All  this 
i-  done  without  any  grant,  except  the  occasional 
services  of  an  instructor,  and  as  none  of  the 
schools  distribute  the  pri  dine,  other  than  sur- 
plus plants,  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  only 
needs  to  be  properly  taught  to  at  once  become  as 
popular  among  the  girls'  schools  as  among  the 
boys'.  In  this  country,  at  any  ra'e,  the  value 
of  a  knowledge  of  gardening  to  the  girls  as  well 
as  to  the  boys  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  as 
almost  every  cottage  has  some  ground  attached 
to  it  which  might  be  cropped  with  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  all  but  the  heaviest  ot  the  work- 
carried  out  by  the  wife  and  family  of  the  cot- 
tager.    L.  J.  'Humphrey,  Dublin. 

The  Sweet-scented  Dahlia.— I  think  the 
interesting  new  plant  mentioned  in  a  paragraph 
on  p.  218  of  your  current  issue  must  be  Dahlia 
coronata,  offered  for  distribution  in  May  at 
the  price  of  two  francs  a  plant  by  Monsieur 
Georges  Bruant,  of  Poitiers,  Vienne,  France,  as 
his  description  of  it  in  his  new  catalogue  corre- 
sponds  in  every  way  with  what  you  say  about 
it.  1  send  this  information  in  case  any  of  your 
other  readers  may  wish  to  acquire  so  desirable  a 
new  plant,  as  I  hope  to  do  myself  as  soon  as  it 
is  sent  out.     W .  E.  Gumbleton. 

Pictures  of  Kew  (see  a'so  p  234).— There 
are  on  view  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  184  pic 
hires  by  Mr.  Olivier,  including  a  number  of 
studies  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew; 
and  in  some  Italian  gardens  and  landscapes; 
likewise,  24  pictures  of  Indian  chiefs.  The 
paintings  of  Kew  Gardens  include  a  view  of  the 
Azalea  garden,  representing  the  east  side,  and 
having  beds  of  these  brilliant-flowering  plants 
of  the  hardy  species  in  the  distance ;  with  a 
large  tree  and  ample  greensward  in  the  fore- 
ground. Another  depicts  a  Lily  pond,  with  the 
X\ mphaeas  in  flower,  and  trees  around  it.  There 
is  also  a  brilliant,  finely-painted  mass  of  Lilium 
speciosum  ;  adjoining  this  picture  is  a  view  in 
the  Rhododendron  Dell,  looking  south  and  show- 
ing the  plants  covered  with  blooms.  No.  11  is  a 
view  of  a  field  of  Opium  Poppies — P.  somni- 
ferum  with  flowers  of  various  tints.  A  picture 
of  the  lake  at  Kew,  with  Water  Lilies  of  various 
colours  planted  near  the  bank,  is  a  well-chosen 
subject,  and  the  chief  feature — the  Lilies — are 
suitably  balanced  in  the  picture  by  arboreal  vege- 
tation. Near  this  is  a  picture  of  Cypripedium 
insigne  Chantonii,  very  faithfully  drawn  and 
coloured.  There  is  another  view  of  the  lake  in 
autumn  or  early  spring,  the  slight  haziness  of 
the  season  being  delicately  depicted.  In  the 
middle  gallery  is  a  pretty  picture  of  Horse  Chest- 
nuts, with  Bluebells  beneath  them,  and  the 
Queen's  Cottage  with  masses  of  Foxgloves  in  v 
the  foreground — a  semi-wild  type  of  garden- 
ing. The  picture  of  a  bank  of  Rambler  Roses 
of  various  tints  invites  imitation.  There  is 
another  view  of  the  Rhododendron  Dell,  this 
time  looking  north.  No.  81  shows  the  Lily  basin 
in  one  of  the  glasshouses  at  Kew,  with  a  large 
plant  of  Papyrus  in  the  background,  and  white 
Water  Lilies  at  the  front.  Pomegranates  in 
flower  show  what  beautiful  shrubs  these  are  in  the 
milder  parts  of  the  country.  The  colours  of  the 
blossoms  are  very  various  and  pleasing.  A  long 
gallery  is  devoted  chiefly  to  views  in  Italian  gar- 
den and  landscapes,  with  the  inevitable  "  Stone  " 
Pines  as  single  trees  and  groups.  Roses  in  great 
profusion  of  bloom  are  exhibited  in  a  picture 
entitled  "  Banksia  Roses."     The  Nerium  Olean. 
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der,  as  it  grows  in  Italy,  is  shown  as  good-sized 
trees  with  round  crowns  and  smooth,  grey- 
barked  boles.  A  picture  in  this  section  exhibits 
the  curious  effects  of  grafting  Willows  on  tall 
stems  of  the  I.ombardy  Poplar,  the  bright-yellow 
shoots  of  the  Willow  employed  having  a  weird 
appearance   in    the   winter   months.     F.  M. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Vines.— W.  P.  R.  will  kill  the 
tender  young  leaves  of  his  vines,  as  well  as  the 
mealy  bug,  if  he  uses  the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in 
sufficient  strength  to  destroy  the  bugs.  He  had 
better  continue  the  paraffin,  or  methylated  spirit, 
process  until  the  foliage  gets  hardened,  and  then 
try  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  I  have  had  the  sub- 
laterals  slightly  scorched  in  July  when  using 
1  ounce  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  I  believe  a 
smaller  quantity  than  this  will  not  have  the  de- 
sired effect.  I  think  the  best  time  to  effect  a 
sure  by  the  above  method  would  be  as  soon  as  the 
fines  could  be  cleaned  in  spring,  repeating  the 
;yaniding  weekly  for  three  weeks.  The  house 
must  be  as  dry  as  possible,  and  the  temperature 
low,  at  the  time  of  the  operation.     A.  S. 

-The  employment  of  hydrocyanic  acid 


as  an  insecticide  when  vines  are  bursting  into 
leaf  is  not  to  be  commended,  because  if  the  poi- 
son is  used  strong  enough  to  destroy  mealy  bug, 
it  will  also  injure  the  foliage.  As  a  specific  for 
this  pest,  R.  P.  should  try  warm  water,  apply- 
ing it  carefully  by  means  either  of  a  syringe 
or  of  a  "  Four  Oaks "  spray  syringe,  which  is 
to  be  preferred.  If  the  vineries  have  been  kept 
close  and  damp,  the  foliage  will  be  very  tender 
and  must  not  receive  the  water  so  hot  as  in 
the  case  of  vines  subjected  to  less  heat  and 
moisture.  Water  at  150°  will  be  safe,  and  if 
the  water  is  previously  boiled  it  will  not  leave 
any  deposit  on  the  leaves  and  bunches,  excepting 
perhaps  an  almost  indiscernible  spot  on  the 
lower  tips  of  some  of  the  berries.  The  syring- 
ing must  be  continued  at  intervals,  and  the 
house  vaporised  with  the  cyanide  once  or  twice 
during  the  autumn.     R.  P.  B. 

-My  experience  is,  that  the  destruction 


of  mealy  bug  on  vines,  Peach  trees,  and  Figs 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  provided  the  house  is 
vaporised  with  sodium  cyanide.  The  best  sea- 
son to  commence  cyaniding  is  the  early  autumn, 
for  then  the  foliage  is  thoroughly  matured  and 
dry.  After  a  few  further  experiments  have  been 
carried  out  to  determine  exactly  the  proper 
quantity  of  the  gas  that  can  be  used  with  safety 
on  greenhouse  plants,  we  shall  be  in  possession 
of  a  cheap  and  efficient  method  of  ridding  the 
plant  houses  of  mealy  bug,  red  spider,  thrips, 
and  all  other  insect  pests.  It  is  advisable  to 
cyanide  the  houses  two  or  three  times  at  in- 
tervals of  a  fortnight,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
destroy  the  eggs.  There  is  in  commerce  a  safety 
cyaniding  machine,  which  was  illustrated  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  31,  1906,  p.  203, 
and  this  I  recommend  W.  P.  R.  to  procure. 
The  maker  gives  all  directions,  including  the 
quantities  of  the  cyanide  required  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  space.  It  is  important  that  very 
great  care  is  used  when  handling  the  poison,  as 
sodium  cyanide  dissolves  very  quickly  when 
placed  in  the  receptacles.  The  gas  will  exhaust 
itself  in  an  hour  or  less,  after  which  the  house 
must  be  opened  from  the  outside,  but  it  is  safe 
to  enter  the  structure  after  the  ventilators  have 
been  opened  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  vines 
here  were  badly  infested  with  mealy  bug,  and, 
like  W.  P.  R.,  we  used  many  so-called  remedies, 
but  none  was  satisfactory  until  we  used  sodium 
cyanide.  A  little  methylated  spirit  or  diluted 
XL-AU  Insecticide  should  be  kept  at  hand  in  a 
bottle  with  a  brush  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing any  stray  bugs  that  may  hatch  after  the 
cyaniding  has  been  performed.  After  cyaniding 
has  been  practised  for  one  or  two  seasons,  mealy 
bug  will  be  entirely  extirpated.  II.  King, 
Sketchley  Hall  Gardens,  Hinckley. 

I    have   used   the    following   method 


of  ridding  vines  badly  infested  with  mealy  bug 
with  success.  After  the  vines  are  pruned,  strip 
and  clean  off  all  the  loose  bark  and  adventitious 
roots,  cut  off  all  snags  and  knots  as  cleanly  and 
closely  as  possible.  Scrape  the  rods,  especially 
around  the  spurs,  but  do  not  injure  the  wood 
beneath.  Examine  the  rods,  and  thoroughly 
scrape  or  drill  out  with  the,  point  of  an  old 
knife  all  holes  and  crevices.  Next  give  the  vines 
a  good  washing  with  a  strong  solution  of  soft 
soap  and  hot  water,   using  a  brush  that  is  not 


too  stiff  for  the  purpose,  a  spoke  brush  being 
the  best.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure 
the  "  eyes  "  on  the  spurs.  Remove  all  peelings, 
scrapings,  etc.,  and  some  of  the  surface  soil. 
Thoroughly  scrub  every  part  of  the  house,  in- 
cluding the  woodwork,  glass,  trellis,  ventilating 
apparatus,  walls,  &c,  with  hot  water  and  soft 
soap  previous  to  painting  them  with  paraffin. 
Work  the  brush  into  any  holes  or  crevices, 
joints,  &c,  of  the  woodwork  that  are  likely  to 
harbour  the  bug  or  their  eggs,  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  spill  any  of  the  paraffin  on  the 
vines.  After  having  thoroughly  cleansed  the 
house,  give  the  rods  another  washing  with  the 
soft  soap  and  hot  water,  and  then  fill  up  any 
holes  in  the  rods  with  painter's  putty,  using  a 
small  blunt  knife  for  the  purpose.  Should 
any  eggs  hatch  after  the  vines  have  started 
(which  is  very  unlikely  if  the  work  has  been 
carefully  done),  these  stray  bugs  may  be  killed 
by  either  methylated  spirit  or  paraffin  ,-ipplied 
with  a  brush  or  a  piece  of  sponge  tied  to  a 
stick.     H.   W '.,  Compton  Bassett  Gardens,   Wilts. 

The  Genus  Phormium.— In  these  gardens 
are  several  large  plants  of  Phormium  that  have 
been  in  their  present  positions  undisturbed  for 
35  years.  The  clumps  are  about  six  yards  in 
circumference  at  their  bases  ;  the  large,  lance- 
shaped  leaves  are,  in  many  instances,  8  feet 
long,  and  the  plants  have  developed  inflores- 
cences, some  of  which  have  attained  to  a  height 
of  14  feet.  Three  of  the  largest  specimens  are 
growing  on  sloping  banks  in  almost  pure  sand, 
and  they  are  given  no  attention.  The  climate 
here  is  mild  and  equable,  the  gardens  being 
close  to  the  sea  and  within  the  warming  in- 
fluence of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  soil  is  defi- 
cient in  lime.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Bartlett's  theory 
that  a  poor  soil  conduces  to  the  safety  of  treej 
and  shrubs  of  doubtful  hardiness,  I  may  state 
that  I  have  proved  this  to  be  true  in  the  case 
of  Veronica  Andersonii.  This  plant,  when  grown 
in  soil  rich  in  humus,  and  consequently  very 
moist,  is  damaged  by  a  few  degrees  of  frost, 
in  some  instances  being  completely  destroyed, 
whereas  in  poor,  stony  soil  the  species 
has  grown  into  large  bushes,  enduring  many 
years,  and  flowering  freely  annually.  F. 
Street,  The  Gardens,  Ardwell,  Wigtownshire, 
N.B. 

My    experience    of    this    species     is 

that  the  plants  thrive  best  in  a  marshy 
situation,  and  I  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  planting  them  there,  provided  they  were 
sheltered  from  cutting  winds,  which  fray  the 
tips  of  the  leaves  and  render  them  unsightly. 
Here,  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  this  species 
develops  into  fine  specimens.  The  best,  which 
is  situated  in  a  valley  and  growing  in  a  peat 
bog,  is  about  10  feet  high  and  14  feet  in  dia- 
meter. There  are  hundreds  of  fine  olants  grow- 
ing under  similar  conditions.  During  last 
winter  there  occurred  as  much  as  20°  of  frost, 
but  the  plants  were  uninjured.  Such  specimens 
as  were  in  exposed  positions  suffered  a  little 
from  gales  and  the  cold  winds  from  the  Atlantic. 
Interested,   Co.   Galway,   Ireland. 

Letchworth  Garden  Design  Exhibition 
and  Competition. — The  following  interesting 
competition  has  been  instituted  by  the  Letch- 
worth Garden  City  authorities: — Class  1. — ■ 
Design  for  gardens  of  a  suburban  residence, 
drawings  of  which  will  form  part  of  the  par- 
ticulars furnished  to  each  competitor  ;  these 
drawings  will  include  a  site  plan  giving  levels. 
Class  2. — Design  for  gardens  for  above  to  in- 
clude a  Rose  garden.  Class  3. — Design  for  gar- 
dens for  above  to  include  a  Kelway  herbaceous 
border.  Prizes  :  Class  1,  first  prize,  £5  ;  Class 
2,  first  prize,  £3  3s.,  given  by  Robert  Harkness, 
Rose  grower,  Hitchin,  Herts ;  Class  3,  first 
prize,  £5;  second  prize,  £3  10s.,  both  given  by 
James  Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset. 
Class  4. — Design  for  gardens  for  a  block  of  ten 
cottages  to  be  built  as  a  speculation  on  a  corner 
site,  six  facing  east  and  four  facing  north. 
Drawings,  including  site  plan  with  levels  shown 
thereon,  form  part  of  the  particulars  supplied 
to  competitors.  Entrance  fee  for  each  of  the 
above  classes  2s.  6d.  For  particulars  write  to 
Estate  Office,  First  Garden  City,  Ltd.,  Letch- 
worth, Herts,  inscribing  letters  "  Garden  Design 
Competition."  The  drawing  embodying  part 
of  the  particulars  given  to  each  competitor  has 
been  kindly  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  Messrs. 


Barry,  Parker  &  Raymond  Unwin,  architects, 
Letchworth.  All  designs  sent  in  for  the  com- 
petition, which  are  to  reach  the  Estate  Office, 
First  Garden  City,  Ltd.,  Letchworth,  not  later 
than  June  1,  must  bear  a  nom  de  flume  only, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope 
giving  the  author's  name  and  address.  Designs 
sent  in  for  Class  3  are  to  become  the  property 
of  Messrs.  James  Kelway  &  Sons.     F.  J.  C. 

A  Climbing  Aconite. — It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  whether  the  climbing  Aconite  from 
China,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  An- 
drieux  et  Cie,  Paris,  and  mentioned  on  p.  218 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  is  identical  with,  or 
differs  from,  Aconitum  Hemsleyanum,  such  as 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  have  in  their  Long  Ditton 
nursery,  and  which  I  saw  growing  there  in  the 
autumn  of  1906,  then  fully  5  feet  in  height, 
forming  a  really  lovely  climbing  subject.  To  see 
a  true  Monk's  Hood  climbing  in  that  manner 
was  novel  and  interesting.  The  plant  was 
treated  as  a  hardy  perennial,  and  was  very  orna- 
mental. I  do  not  know  whether  it  produces 
seeds  in  this  country.     A.D. 

Rhododendron  x  Fosterianum.— On  p.  197 

of  the  issue  for  March  28  last  there  appeared 
some  notes  on  Greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  and 
a  remark  which  suggested  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  variety  of  a  number  mentioned  is 
the  best  to  .grow.  We  find  that  R.  Fosterianum 
is  by  far  the  best  both  as  regards  growth  and 
flowers.  It  is  of  much  freer  habit ;  the  flowers 
are  very  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  they  are  exceedingly  fragrant. 
Perhaps  readers  will  remember  the  fine  plant 
that  was  exhibited  from  these  gardens  at 
the  R.H.S.  meeting  held  on  April  2,  1907.  If 
plants  of  each  of  the  varieties  named  on  p.  197 
were  grown  together  and  afforded  the  same 
treatment,  R.  Fosterianum  would  prove  the  best. 
We  have  Countess  of  Haddington  planted  out- 
side, also  R.  Gibsonii,  Mrs.  James  Shaw, 
Countess  of  Sefton,  Lady  Skermsdale,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  and  a  hybrid  between  R.  ciliatum 
and  R.  Edgeworthii,  and  these  have  been  in  the 
open  for  several  years.  W.  A.  Cook,  Leonardslee 
i, ardcns,  Sussex.  [Our  correspondent  enclosed 
flowers  of  R.   X   Fosterianum. — Ed.] 


SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

March  19. — Committee  present :  Messrs.  E. 
Ashworth,  Leemann,  Cypher,  Ashton,  Shill, 
Ball,  Cowan,  Ward,  Walmsley,  Warburton, 
Parker,  Keeling,  and  Weathers  (hon.  sec). 

J.  McCartney,  Esq.,  Bolton  (gr.  Mr.  Holmes), 
gained  a  Silver  Medal  in  the  competition  for 
Cattleyas  and  Laelias,  also  a  Silver  Medal  for  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  Orchids. 

S.  Gratrix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.  Mr. 
Shill),  exhibited  a  collection  of  good  plants,  one 
of  the  most  important  being  Cattleya  X  Undine, 
"  Gratrix's  variety,"  which  was  awarded  a  First- 
Class  Certificate.  Odontoglossum  X  ardentissi- 
mum  var.  virginale,  and  Dendrobium  x  Ches- 
singtonensis  gained  similar  awards,  while 
Awards  of  Merit  were  voted  to  Cattleya  Schro- 
derae  variety  "  Niobe,"  C.  S.  variety  "William 
Duckham,"  and  Odontoglossum  crispum  variety 
"  Harmony." 

H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rainhill  (gr.  Mr. 
Morgan),  staged  a  group  of  Cypripediums  in 
the  "  Sander  "  competition.  (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 
A  distinct  form  of  Cypripedium  Godefroyaj 
labelled  C.  G.  variety  Marjorie  received  an 
Award  of  Merit,  and  the  same  distinction  was 
conferred  on  Cypripedium  x  Lemoniana,  C. 
villosum,  Rann  Lea  variety,  C.  X  Olga  Bag- 
shawe  variety  The  Gem. 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr. 
Fletcher),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a 
group  of  Odontoglossums,  in  which  were  several 
distinct  O.   crispum  hybrids. 

G.  Shorland  Ball,  Esq.,  Burton,  Westmore- 
land (gr.  Mr.  Herdman),  staged  a  number  of 
good  plants,  amongst  which  Cypripedium  X 
Adrian  Lefebre,  C.  X  Alfred  Dimmock,  and  C. 
X  Yellow  Prince  and  Dendrobium  x  xantho- 
centrum  received  Awards  of  Merit. 
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Dr.  Hodgkinson,  Wilmslow  (gr.  Mr.  Woore), 
obtained  a  First-Class  Certificate  for  Cymbi- 
dium Sanderi. 

Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr. 
Weatherley),  was  awarded  a  Silver-Gilt  Medal 
for  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Odontoglossums. 
Awards  of  Merit  were  granted  to  Odontioda  X 
Bohnhofias,  O.  X  Rolfeae,  Ward's  variety,  and  O. 
X  ardentissimum,  Ward's  variety. 

A.  Warburton,  Esq., .  Haslingden  (gr.  Mr. 
Dalgleish),  staged  a  fine  exhibit  of  Orchids  in 
three  sections,  viz.,  Cypripediums,  Cattleyas, 
and  Laelias,  gaining  Silver  Medals  for  the 
two  first-named  and  a  Silver-Gilt  Medal 
for  the  last-mentioned  exhibit.  First-Class 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  Cypripedium 
X  Stepmanii  variety  superba,  Cattleya  X  Dor- 
maniana,  Warburton's  variety  (a  richly  coloured 
form|,  Odontoglossum  X  ardentissimum  var. 
xanthotes,  O.  X  Lambeauianum  "  Purple  Gem," 
and  O.  crispum  variety  Perfect  Gem  (see  fig.  104). 
This  is  a  finely-marked  variety  of  splendid  pro- 
portions ;  the  spotting  is  dark  purple  coloured 
on  a  pure  white  ground.  Awards  of  Merit  were 
voted  to  Cypripedium  X  Ctdippe  variety 
superba,  Cattleya  Schroderae  variety  Prunus, 
Cattleya  X  Miss  Harris  variety  E.  Ashworth, 
and   Cattleya   X    Mont  Blanc. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a  fine 
array  of  Dendrobium  species  and  hybrids,  some 
good  forms  of  D.  X  splendidissimum  being  pro- 
minent.     (Bronze    Medal.) 


Odontoglossums  in  variety,  and  they  were 
flanked  on  either  side  by  plants  of  Dendro- 
bium 6plendidissimum,  D.  nobile  var.  nobilius, 
and  Masdevallia  Veitchii.  In  the  foreground 
were  some  choice  Lycastes,  Laelio-Cattleya  hy- 
brids, and  Cypripediums,  while  the  group  also 
included  two  large  banks  of  seedling  Dendro- 
bium nobile  virginalis,  all  of  which  were  raised 
by  this  firm.  The  exhibit  was  staged  in  a  very 
effective  manner,  and  was  one  of  the  best  dis- 
plays of  Orchids  ever  shown  at  Manchester. 
(Gold  Medal  and  a  Special  Vote  of  Thanks.) 

Another  beautiful  display  of  Orchids  was  made 
by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Bradford, 
who  staged  a  large  group  of  plants,  every  one 
of  which  was  worthy  of  individual  inspection. 
The  finest  plant  in  the  group  was  Odontoglos- 
sum x  His  Majesty,  which  is  not  far  removed 
from  O.  crispum.  The  flower  is  4  inches  in 
diameter,  of  perfect  shape,  with  densely- 
blotched  sepal  and  petals,  and  a  splendidly- 
proportioned  lip.  Brasso-Cattleya  x  Brad- 
shawiae  var.  superba  was  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  Manchester.  In  this  group  were  also  some 
notable  varieties  of  Laelio-Cattleya  X  callistu- 
glossa,  a  pleasing  form  of  Laelio-Cattleya  X 
luminosa,  a  collection  of  Laelia  cinnabarina, 
and  another  of  L.  flava  hybrids.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Cypher  S:  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
staged  a  charming  group  of  spring  flowers  and 
Orchids.  One  of  the  best  of  these  latter  plants 
was  Laelio-Cattleya  x  callistoglossa  var.  The 
Sultan.     There  were  also  many  well-grown  and 


FlG.    I04. — ODONTOGLOSSUM    CRISPUM    "PERFECT    GEM,"    AS 

EXHIBITED    AT    THE    MEETING    OF    THE     MANCHESTER    AND 
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Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  put  up 
a  showy  group  of  plants,  in  which  were  noticed 
many  good  forms  of  Cattleya  Trianae  and  C. 
Schroderae,  Dendrobiums,  and  Cypripediums. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  D.  McLeod,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  staged 
a  few  Cypripediums  and  a  quantity  of  cut 
flowers  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  hybrids. 

Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  were 
awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  Orchids. 


EXHIBITION  IN  THE   ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 

April  1,  2. — An  exhibition  under  the  auspices 
of  the  above  society  was  held  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  Manchester,  on  these  dates.  This  is  a 
very  large  building,  but  it  was  well  filled  with 
exhibits,  and  the  society  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  success  of  their  efforts. 

One  of  the  most  important  displays  was 
made  by  Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  Kent,  whose  exhibit  occupied  a 
stage  measuring  60  yards  in  length,  and  having 
a  width  of  9  yards.  The  subjects  consisted 
principally  of  Dendrobiums,  with  here  and 
there  a  choice  specimen  of  some  other  Orchid. 
The    centre   of   the   group    was    composed    of 


flowered  Odontoglossums  ;  a  specimen  of  Odon- 
toglossum triumphans  var.  Othello,  with  nine 
spikes  of  flower ;  a  fine  form  of  0.  X  excel- 
lens,  Cymbidium  x  eburneo-Lowii,  some  good 
forms  of  Miltonia  vexillaria ;  Cattleya  inter- 
media var.  nivea,  with  a  fine  inflorescence  ; 
Dendrobiums  in  variety,  Oncidium  varicosum 
Rogersii,  well-flowered  plants  of  Oncidium  con- 
color,  &c.     (Gold  Medal.) 

E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Wilmslow  (gr.  Mr.  Hol- 
brookl,  put  up  a  tastefully-arranged  group  con- 
sisting of  some  choice  forms  of  Cattleya  Tri- 
anae, Odontoglossums  in  large  variety,  includ- 
ing forms  of  O.  crispum,  O.  triumphans,  O. 
Pescatorei,  O.  polyxanthum,  O.  Hallii,  and 
O.  cirrhosum ;  Masdevallia  Veitchii,  Cypri- 
pedium Rothschildianum,  Lycastes,  and  several 
Laelio-Cattleya  hybrids. 

The  Liverpool  Orchid  &  Nursery  Co., 
Liverpool,  made  a  bold  display  with  popular 
Orchids,  chiefly  Odontoglossums,  Dendrobiums, 
some  good  forms  of  Cattleya  Schroderae,  and 
various  forms  of  Cypripediums.  (Silver-Gilt 
Medal.) 

A.  J.  Keeling  &  Sons,  Bradford,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  miscellaneous 
group  of  Orchids. 

J.  McCartney,  Esq.,  Bolton  (gr.  Mr.  Holmes), 


was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group,  in 
which  were  many  good  Cattleyas,  several  forms 
of  C.  Trianae  and  C.  Schroderae  being  promi- 
nent ;  also  varieties  of  Dendrobium  and  Odon- 
toglossums. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  an 
effective  group  of  choice  plants,  in  which  were 
noted  some  good  varieties  of  Laelio-Cattleya  X 
callistoglossa,  a  fine  strain  of  Dendrobium 
Wardianum,  Laelio-Cattleya  x  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, Phaius  Wallichii,  Cattleya  intermedia  var. 
Snowflake,  Cypripedium  x  Lord  Derby,  Cat- 
tleya Schroderae  var.  "  Queen  Alexandra,"  C. 
Schroderae  "  The  Bride,"  Odontoglossum  Uro- 
Skinneri,  a  fine  form  of  Cypripedium  Roth- 
schildianum, and  a  plant  of  Laelio-Cattleya 
Choletiana,  in  addition  to  a  fine  display  of 
Anthunums.     (Silver-Gilt   Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  Robson,  Nurseryman,  Altrincham,  ex- 
hibited Dendrobiums  in  variety,  Odontoglos- 
sums, and  a  small  collection  of  Cypripediums. 
(Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Haslingden  (gr.  Mr. 
Dalgleish),  staged  a  group  of  choice  plants. 
Odontoglossum  "  The  King "  was  one  of  the 
most  notable ;  the  plant  was  carrying  two 
flowers,  each  of  a  fine,  rich  colour.  Several 
other  fine  Odontoglossums  were  included  in 
the  group,  also  a  beautiful  collection  of  Mil- 
tonia vexillaria.     (Silver-Gilt   Medal.) 

William  Bolton,  Esq.,  Warrington,  staged 
Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums  in  variety.  (Sil- 
ver  Medal.) 

A.  W.  Jensen,  Esq.,  Hayward's  Heath,  dis- 
played a  group  of  Cattleya  Schroderae,  all  of 
which   were  selected   forms.     (Bronze  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  exhi- 
bited a  miscellaneous  group,  consisting  of 
Odontoglossums,  Cypripediums,  Phalaenopsis, 
and  some  plants  of  botanical  interest.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Z.  A.  Ward,'  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr. 
Weatherly),  exhibited  a  meritorious  group  of 
Odontoglossums,  including  many  known  species 
and  several  choice  hybrids.     (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  ex- 
hibited a  number  of  plants  of  Odontoglossums, 
principally  O.  crispum  and  its  varieties,  all  of 
which  were  excellently  flowered.  (Silver-Gilt 
Medal.) 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Wylam-on-Tyne, 
exhibited  Phaius  X  Clive  and  Phaio-Calanthe 
delicata,  both  of  which  were  much  admired. 

J.  E.  Williamson,  Esq.,  Stretford,  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  consisting 
of  Odontoglossums,  Dendrobiums,  Cypripe- 
diums, and  a  well-cultivated  plant  of  Angrae- 
cum  sesquipedale. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Mitchell,  Sale,  exhibited  Dendro- 
bium seedlings. 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch,  was  awarded 
a  Silver  Medal  for  a  choice  exhibit  of  Odonto- 
glossums. Several  pleasing  hybrids  of  spotted 
varieties  of  O.  crispums  were  included  in  the 
group. 

H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rainhill  (gr.  Mr. 
Morgan),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a 
group  consisting  of  Cypripediums,  Cattleyas, 
and  Dendrobiums. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a 
showy  group  of  Orchids.  Cattleyas  formed  the 
principal  feature,  and  they  included  some  choice 
forms  of  Cattleya  Trianae.  They  also  showed 
Odontoglossums  in  variety,  Dendrobium  barba- 
tulum,  and  a  number  of  Oncidiums.  In  addition 
to  the  Orchids,  they  also  made  a  bright  display 
with  Carnations.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  showed 
a  collection  of  forced  shrubs,  including  Labur- 
nums, Lilacs,  Prunus,  Staphylea,  Magnolias, 
Azaleas  in  variety,  &c.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait,  Manchester, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  plants,  the  chief  feature 
of  which  was  a  display  of  Primula  X  kewensis. 

Messrs.  Frank  Dicks  &  Co.,  Manchester,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  Cinerarias  and  floral 
devices. 

AWARDS. 

First-Class  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
Brasso-Cattleya  X  Thorntoniae  var.  Boydiae ; 
Dendrobium  nobile  virginalis  var.  mag- 
nificum,  Cymbidium  X  Holfofdianum,  all 
of  which  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Armstrong  & 
Brown,   Tunbridge   Wells ;    Brasso-Cattleya    X 
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Bradshawiae  superba,  Phalaenopsis  Sanderiana, 
Wigan's  variety,  and  Odontoglossum  X  His 
Majesty  ;  these  three  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Bradford.  Odontoglos- 
sum x  Lambeauianum  "  The  Lady,"  Odonto- 
glossum X  L.  Perfection,  O.  crispum  var. 
"  King  of  England,"  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Vine 
House  var.,  these  four  were  shown  by  A.  War- 
burton,  Esq.,  Haslingden ;  Laelio-Cattleya  X 
callistoglossa  var.  "  The  Sultan,"  shown  by 
James  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham  ;  Phaius  x 
Cliye,  from  the  gardens  of  Norman  C.  Coox- 
SON,  Esq.,  Wylam-on-Tyne ;  Cypripedium  x 
microchilum  var.  Honorae,  and  C.  concolor  var. 
"  Emperor  "  ;  these  two  were  exhibited  by  H.  J. 
Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rainhill ;  and  Odontoglossum 
X  ardentissimum  var.  album,  shown  by  Z.  A. 
Ward,  Esq.,  Northenden. 

Awards  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Dendro- 
bium  x  Geo.  Woodhams,  D.  X  Alice 
Bound  var.  giganteum,  Lycaste  Skinneri  var. 
amoena,  Cypripedium  X  Braceyanum,  C.  hirsu- 
tissimum  var.  giganteum,  Lycaste  gigantea,  all 
ot  which  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Armstrong  & 
Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells ;  Odontoglossum  x 
exultans,  from  the  gardens  of  W.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  Stone ;  Brasso-Cattleya  X  Thorntoniae  var. 
gigantea,  shown  by  Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons  ; 
Phaio-Calanthe  x  delicata,  exhibited  by  Nor- 
man C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Wylam-on-Tyne ;  Cypri- 
pedium x  Euryades  var.  superbum,  Cypripedium 
X  Wootonii,  Rann  Lea  variety,  both  shown  by 
H.'J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rainhill ;  Dendrobium  X 
Chessingtonense,  "  Reeling's  variety,"  shown  by 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  &  Sons,  Bradford ; 
Odontoglossum  X  Atalanta  and  Odontoglossum 
X  aethiopica,  the  two  last-mentioned  being  ex- 
hibited by  R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch. 
P.  W. 


Jo 
Lormpondent 


(SHutuarg. 


David  Donald. — We  regret  to  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  David  Donald,  who  passed  away  at  his 
residence,  Beulah  Road,  Walthamstow,  on  April 
2,  at  the  age  of  83  years.  The  late  Mr.  Donald 
was  for  a  period  of  more  than  30  years  gardener 
to  Gurney  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Knott's  Green,  Ley- 
ton,  and  since  the  death  of  that  gentleman, 
some  10  years  ago,  has  lived  in  quiet  retirement. 
In  addition  to  being  a  first-class  gardener,  de- 
ceased was  a  successful  exhibitor  and  a  judge 
at  flower  shows,  also  a  contributor  to  the  horti- 
cultural Press.  He  will,  perhaps,  be  best  remem- 
bered by  his  exhibits  at  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society's  shows  held  at  the  old  West- 
minster Aquarium,  where  his  excellently-trained 
plants  of  Chrysanthemums  were  always  a  not- 
able feature. 


THE     WEATHER. 


THE   WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  April  8, 

Frequent  showers  of  rain  and  hail.  —  On  the  whole  this  was 
rather  a  warm  week,  but  the  temperature  was  very  variable. 
For  instance,  on  the  warmest  day  the  temperature  in  the 
thermometer  screen  rose  to  581',  and  on  the  coldest  night 
the  exposed  thermometer  registered  11°  of  frost.  1  he 
ground  is  now  both  at  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep  about  a  degree 
■colder  than  is  seasonable.  Frequent  showers  of  rain  and 
hail  fell  on  four  days,  but  the  total  measurement  was  only 
about  half  an  inch.  Nearly  three-quartt  rs  of  a  gallon  of  rain- 
water came  through  the  percolation  gauge  on  which  short 
grass  is  growing,  and  rather  more  than  a  gallon  through  the 
'bare  soil  gauge.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  4£  hours 
■a  day,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  day  short  of 
the  average  duration  for  the  time  of  year.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  week  the  wind  remained  as  a  rule  high,  and  in  the 
windiest  hour  the  mean  velocity  amounted  to  21  miles — 
direction  west.  The  average  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air 
at  3  p.m.  exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by 
7  per  cent. 

Our  Underground  Water  Supply. 

With  March  came  to  an  end  the  winter  half  of  the  present 
•drainage  year.  The  total  rainfall  for  those  six  months 
exceeded  the  average  quantity  by  2^  inches,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  excess  of  54,970  gallons  on  each  acre  in  this 
district.  At  the  same  time  last  year  there  was  an  excess  of 
39,800.  gallons  per  acre.    E.  M.t  tterkhamsted,  April  8,  1908. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


Iames  Stredwick  &  Son,  Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards-on- 

Sea,  Sussex — Dahlias. 
Alex.   Shanks  &  Son,   Ltd.,    Bush   Lane    House,  Cannon 

Street,  London,  E.G. — Lawn  mowers,  motors  and  rollers. 
■Liverpool  Orchid  and    Nursery  Co.  (Cowan's),    Ltd., 

Gateacre  Nurseries,  near  Liverpool — Locksley  collection 

of  Orchids. 


Bulbs  Diseased  :  E.  P.  It  is  possible  the  bulbs 
were  not  all  planted  in  the  same  manner. 
Much  depends  upon  the  depth  at  which  they 
were  planted  and  upon  the  texture  of  the  soil. 
There  might  easily  be  a  difference  of  both  in 
the  half-moon-shaped  and  centre  beds.  The 
soil  in  the  centre  bed  might,  for  instance, 
have  been  very  loose  in  texture,  allowing 
the  frost  to  reach  the  bulbs  and  thus  pre- 
dispose them  to  disease.  As  the  bulbs 
planted  in  all  the  beds  were  from  the 
same  parcel,  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
healthy  at  the  time  of  planting.  Those 
you  sent  were  attacked  by  the  Sclero- 
tium  disease,  and  possibly  some  sclerotia 
were  present  in  the  ground  from  a  pre- 
vious season.  Nothing  can  now  be  done 
to  arrest  the  disease,  but  the  bulbs  should 
be  dug  up  and  burned,  or  the  Sclerotium  will 
spread  to  the  healthy  ones. 

Chrysanthemums  :  G.  H.  H.  Your  plants  ap- 
pear to  be  attacked  by  Septoria  Chrysanthemi, 
a  new  disease  described  by  Mr.  Salmon  in 
our  issue  for  September  21, '1907,  p.  213,  with 
illustrations. 

Clematis  Jackmannii  :  Philanihos.  During  the 
years  which  your  plant  has  been  left  un- 
pruned,  it  must  have  made  much  useless 
wood,  and  although  you  might  not  like 
to  see  it  pruned  severely  now,  it  will 
eventually  be  all  the  better  for  the  plant. 
It  is  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  knife  that 
flowers  of  the  greatest  size  and  best  quality 
are  obtained.  The  shoots  should  be  short- 
ened to  within  9  inches  or  a  foot  off 
the  main  stem,  a  few  of  the  very  strongest 
might  be  left  even  longer  than  this,  provided 
they  are  thoroughly  well  ripened.  All  weak 
growths  should  be  cut  away  entirely.  If 
pruning  is  attended  to  at  once,  the  soil  about 
the  roots  loosened  with  a  fork,  and  a  top- 
dressing  of  manure  or  good  leaf-mould  ap- 
plied, the  plant  will  soon  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  good  wood  capable  of  flowering 
freely. 

Fumes  :  Road.  You  must  remove  the  varnish, 
or,  failing  this,  keep  the  ventilators  open  a 
little  until  the  pipes  cease  to  give  off  any 
fumes. 

Hippeastrum  Flower  :  H.  P.  The  flower  re- 
ceived is  not  a  double  flower  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  but  a  combination  of  two 
flowers.     We    have    seen    similar   examples. 

Hours  of  Work  at  Kew  :  Interested.  The 
gardeners  work  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  (8  to  8.45)  for  break- 
fast, and  one  hour  (12  to  1)  for  dinner.  They 
have  afternoon  leave  from  12  o'clock  noon 
on  alternate  Saturdays.  During  the  four 
winter  months  (November  to  February)  they 
work  from  daylight  to  dark. 

Lilium  Auratum  :  M.  G.  The  compost  should 
consist  of  good,  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
a  liberal  addition  of  sand,  or,  if  the  loam  is 
not  sufficiently  fibrous,  some  peat  may  be 
added.  Good  drainage  is  very  necessary,  and 
after  this  has  been  provided  the  pots  should 
be  filled  about  half  full  with  the  compost. 
Put  a  layer  of  sand  for  the  base  of  each 
bulb  to  rest  upon ;  do  not  press  the  bulbs 
down,  but  leave  the  soil  loose  beneath  them. 
A  little  sand  and  charcoal  may  be  shaken 
among  the  scales,  and  the  bulbs  should  only 
be  buried  about  half  their  depth.  Keep  the 
soil  moderately  moist,  but  do  not  pour  water 
upon  the  bulbs.  The  pots  may  be  placed 
in  a  frame  or  in  the  greenhouse  under  the 
stage  until  they  show  signs  of  making 
growth.  After  this  time  the  pots  should  be 
filled  up  with  the  compost  already  mentioned, 
but  it  may  receive  the  addition  of  a  lattle 
manure.  Roots  will  grow  frcm  the  base  of 
the  stem,  and  if  the  pots  are  not  deep  enough 
to  allow  of  these  being  covered,  the  plants  will 
need  to  be  shifted  into  larger  pots.  Healthy, 
home-grown  bulbs  are  frequently  placed  in 
the  open  and  covered  with  cocoanut  fibre  re- 
fuse, but  in  the  case  of  imported  bulbs  it  is 
better  to  leave  them  exposed,  as  they  are 
liable   to  rot  when  covered. 


Manure  for  Palms  :  W.  M.  Almost  any  of  the 
plant  fertilisers  may  be  used  in  very  small 
quantities,  but  we  prefer  liquid  manure  pre- 
pared from  soot  and  guano,  or  from  cow 
manure.  Do  not  apply  any  manure  until  the 
pots  have  become  well  filled  with  roots.  Many 
amateurs  put  their  Palms  into  pots  of  too 
large  a  size,  and  apply  too  much  water  at  the 
roots.  The  plants  require  much  atmospheric 
moisture,  but  should  not  be  kept  in  a  wet  con- 
dition at  the  roots. 

Mushrooms  :  L.  H.  You  do  not  send  the  com- 
plete stems,  so  that  the  species  is  uncertain,  but 
they  appear  to  be  edible  and  not  different  from 
the  common  Mushroom. 

Names  of  Plants  :  H.  M.  W.  Acacia  longifolia. 
— /.  S.  1,  Ixora  stricta  var.  alba ;  2,  not 
recognised,  send  when  in  flower.  You  are 
wrong  in  suspecting  it  to  be  a  Psidium. — 
W.  L.  1,  Curculigo  recurvata ;  2,  Davallia 
(Microlepia)   platyphylla ;   3,   Mackaya   Bella; 

4,  no  flowers,  probably  Tecoma  jasminoides  ; 

5,  Diosma  ericoides ;  6,  Dracaena  hybrids. — 
A.  M.,  Derry.  1,  Cypripedium  Ashburtoniae 
(a  very  poor  variety)  ;  2,  Dendrobium 
Brymerianum  ;  3,  Brassavola  cordata. — A.  W . 
67.  Jasminum  ligustrifolium. — H.  J.  C.  Ery- 
thronium  Dens  canis,  probably  an  escape  from 
the  garden. — W.  B.  Arrhena-therum  avena- 
ceum. 

Notice  to  Terminate  Employment:  A.  P.  It 
is  usual  for  head  gardeners  to  receive  one 
month's  notice.  We  do  not  know  if  there 
are  special  conditions  in  your  case. 

Richardia  africana  :  A .  J.  K.  It  is  largely  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Excellent  results  are 
obtained  with  Callas  by  cultivators  who  keep 
them  in  pots  during  the  whole  year,  and  by 
others  who  plant  them  out  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  summer  and  pot  them  up  again 
before  frosts  occur  in  autumn.  For  ourselves, 
we  prefer  the  planting-out  system  for  large 
batches,  as  less  watering  is  required  during 
summer.  If  you  practise  both  systems  for  one 
season  you  will  not  be  likely  to  suffer  any 
loss,  and  the  experience  thus  obtained  will 
teach  you  which  method  will  best  suit  your 
requirements. 

Spir.eas  Failing  to  Flower  :  W.  M.  We  can- 
not determine  the  exact  cause  of  the  flower- 
spikes  damping  off,  but  it  may  have  been  the 
result  of  the  plants  receiving  a  check  from 
drought,  draught,  or  excessive  applications  of 
manure  after  they  had  started  into  growth  ;  or 
it  may  be  that  they  had  not  made  sufficient 
roots  before  attempting  to  make  growth.  For 
early  forcing  the  plants  should  be  placed  where 
there  is  a  little  warmth  beneath  them,  and  be 
covered  with  3  inches  deep  of  cocoanut  fibre 
refuse ;  when  the  growths  appear  above  the 
surface  of  the  fibre,  this  material  may  be 
shaken  off  and  the  plants  placed  in  a  light, 
warm  position.  Although  Spiraeas  require 
plenty  of  moisture,  it  is  possible  to  over  water 
them,  and  if  the  soil  becomes  sour  from  this 
cause  the  roots  will  decay  and  the  plants  fail 
to  flower. 

The  "  French  Garden  "  :  E.  B.  The  average 
size  for  the  type  of  garden  described  by  Mr. 
Aquatias  is  two  acres,  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  materials  required  are  as  follow  : — 400 
French-made  lights,  £140 ;  133  frames  for 
these  lights,  £50;  2,500  cloches,  £100;  600 
mats,  £40 ;  implements,  including  three 
wicker  baskets  and  stands,  £18.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  provide  a  large  tank  for  a  water 
supply  with  the  necessary  pumps,  hydrants, 
hose,  &c,  and  this  will  cost  from  £100  to 
£400.  Provision  must  be  made  for  1,000  tons 
of  manure  per  annum,  and  the  necessary  seeds 
will  cost  about  £5.  The  net  profit  realised  by 
an  experienced  gardener  is,  after  all  expenses, 
including  those  of  the  household,  have  been 
paid,  is  about  £120  per  annum.  Radishes  are 
grown  as  a  "  catch  "  crop.  They  realise  from 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  bunches.  Lettuces 
realise  from  5s.  to  16s.  per  hundred.  Carrots 
sell  for  about  4d.  to  7s.  per  bunch. 

Communications  Received. — A.  S. — C.  O. — J.  C  M — 
E.  R— Mrs.  W.— T.  G.  W.— F.  W.  G.— W.  D.— Yendys— 

E.  S.— W.G.-A.  II.  P.— T.  H.— T.  C— T.  L.  -C.  T.  D — 

F.  C.  T.— A.  B.  E.—  H.R.  R.-J.  S.— W.  A.  C.-F.  Bed- 
ford -Beckenham  Hort.  Soc— C.  R.— E.  C.  H.  W._ 
Dr.  B.— Rev.  F.  C.  L.— F.  M.  G.— C.  Jones— H.  J.  M., 
Cornell  University— F.  J.—].  G.  W.— T.  C— W.  M.— 
W.  H.  C— R.— C.  F.-C.  H.  P.-H.  P.  L.-F.  H.— 
W.  G.  S.— H.  G.— J.  C.-W.  E.  G.— M.  D.,  Ghent. 
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POPULAR    SPECIES   OF  PALMS. 

ANYONE  acquainted  with  horticulture 
during  the  past  40  years  or  more  can 
recall  many  instances  of  plants  which 
were  rare  at  that  time,  but  have  since  become 
extremely  popular  in  gardens.  Among  them 
may  be  included  Palms.  Half  a  century  ago 
very  few  species  were  cultivated,  except  in 
the  temperature  of  the  stove,  and  now  they 
are  largely  employed,  not  only  for  the 
embellishment  of  glass  structures,  but 
for  indoor  decoration  in  various  ways,  as  well 
as  for  planting  in  the  flower  garden  during 
the  summer  months,  either  as  specimens 
sunk  in  the  turf  or  arranged  in  groups.  In 
addition  to  the  more  or  less  tender  Palms, 
the  value  of  the  hardy  species  Trachycarpus 
excelsa  (often  known  as  Chamaerops  excelsa 
and  C.  Fortunei)  is  now  very  generally  re- 
cognised. 

It  is  however  as  pot  plants  that  Palms 
are  most  generally  grown,  and  a  visit  to 
Covent  Garden  Market  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning  upon  a  market  day  will  give  the 


visitor  some  idea  of  the  immense  numbers 
that  are  now  sold  in  this  and  similar  mar- 
kets. If  some  of  the  large  plant  nurseries 
and  market-growing  establishments  be  also 
visited,  it  will  serve  to  further  drive  home  the 
importance  of  the  Palm  trade,  for  the  plants 
are  cultivated,  literally,  by  the  acre.  Most 
of  them  soon  come  to  an  untimely  end  after 
sale,  hence  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
fresh  plants,  but  this  need  not  happen  if  pro- 
per attention  be  given  them,  for  even  in  a 
dwelling-house  many  Palms  may  be  made  to 
succeed  fairly  well  for  several  years. 

Though  Palms  now  form  a  regular  feature 
in  Covent  Garden  Market  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  only  one  common  there  40  years 
ago  was  Livistona  chinensis  (Latania  bor- 
bonica),  which,  owing  to  its  somewhat  heavj 
habit  of  growth,  has  since  become  more  or 
less  ousted  in  favour  of  those  kind-,  that  form 
lighter  and  more  elegant  specimens.  In  those 
days  the  Kentias,  now  the  most  popular 
species,  were  unknown.  One  of  the  earliest 
to  cultivate  Palms  in  large  quantities  for 
market  was  the  late  Mr.  Hermann  Herbst, 
of  Richmond.  His  knowledge  of  Brazil  en- 
abled him  to  obtain  seeds  of  many  species, 
which  he  thought  likely  to  meet  with  popular 
appreciation. 

Fortune  at  once  smiled  on  the  enterprise, 
for  with  the  commencement  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  many  wealthy  people  cam.-  to 
this  country  from  the  Continent,  where  foli- 
age plants  in  those  days  were  more  popular 
than  here.  They  soon  singled  out  Palm-,  as 
especial  favourites,  and  the  taste  for  them 
quickly  spread.  The  result  was  very  satis- 
factory to  Mr.  Herbst,  who,  having  a  large 
stock  of  saleable  plants,  enjoyed  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  other  competitors,  as  the  rais- 
ing of  Palms  from  seeds  requires  a  consider- 
able time. 

In  order  for  a  Palm  to  be  popular  with  the 
public  it  must  possess  certain  definite  charac- 
teristics. In  the  first  place,  it  must  not  be 
exacting  in  its  cultural  requirements,  for  if  a 
considerable  amount  of  heat  and  atmospheric 
moisture  are  necessary  to  keep  it  in  good 
lualth  it  is  next  to  useless  for  general  de- 
corative purposes. 

The  plant  must  be  free  from  formidable 
spines,  as  these  may  not  only  prove  a  source 
of  danger,  but  they  injure  other  plants  that 
may  be  packed  with  it.  For  this  reason  the 
beautiful  forms  of  Daemonorops,  now  known 
as  Calamus,  have  never  become  com- 
mon. It  is  also  necessary  that  a  Palm  must 
be  of  fairly  quick  growth,  and  therefore  be 
capable  of  making  well-furnished  specimens 
in  comparatively  small  pots. 

Kentia  Belmoreana  and'Kentia  Forsteriana 
may  be  quoted  as  ideal  market  Palms,  but 
the  private  cultivator  prefers  at  least  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  variety,  as  a  continual 
repetition  is  apt  to  poll.  Of  these  two 
species,  K.  Belmoreana  has  the  fronds 
more  divided,  and  it  forms  at  least  in  a  young 
state  a  dwarfer  plant  than  the  other.  Where 
large,  bold  specimens  are  required,  K.  Fors- 
teriana is  generally  preferred,  but  K.  Bel- 
moreana is  a  favourite  for  growing  in  com- 
paratively small  pots.  The  time  can  readily 
be  recalled  when  a  guinea  each  was  asked 
for  small  plants  of  either  of  these  Kentias, 
such  as  can  now  be  bought  for  a  few  pence. 
The  large  quantities  of  seeds  that  are  annu- 


ally sent  to  this  country  from  Lord  Howe's 
Island  enable  the  stock  to  be  maintained, 
despite  the  vast  numbers  disposed  of  every 
week. 

The  genus  Cocos  is  an  extensive  one,  but 
by  far  the  most  generally  grown  of  all  is 
'  oci  -  VVeddelliana,  a  charming  little  species 
with  much  divided  fronds;  indeed,  it  is  one 
of  the  lightest  and  most  elegant  of  Palms. 
Though  a  native  of  Brazil,  it  is  hardier 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  with  atten- 
tion will  often  hold  its  own  in  a  dwelling- 
house  for  years.  While  all  Palms  greatly 
dislike  overpotting,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
susceptible  in  this  respect.  As  tall  plants 
from  6  feet  to  12  feet  in  height,  Cocos  plum- 
osa  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  species.  In 
its  earliest  stages  this  has  large,  simple 
fronds,  but  after  a  time,  say,  when  the  above 
heights  are  obtained,  the  fronds  become 
divided  into  many  segments,  and  in  this  stage 
the  plant  well  merits  the  specific  name  of 
plumosa. 

Two  species  of  Areca,  namely.  A.  Bau<  ri, 
from  Norfolk  Island,  anil  A.  sapicla,  a  native 
of  New  Zealand,  will  thrive  in  an  ordinary 
greenhou>e,  but  they  are  not  much  grown 
as  they  need  larger  pots  in  proportion  to  their 
head  than  many  other  Palms.  Areca  lutes- 
cens,  from  Madagascar,  needs  stove',  or  at 
least  intermediate-house,  treatment.  Before 
Kentias  were  obtainable  this  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  Palms,  but  now  it  is  not  grown 
to  anything  like  the  extent  it  once  was.  A 
n  itable  feature  of  this  Palm  is  its  habit  of 
[aishing  out  numerous  shoots  from  the  base, 
so  that  in  time  it  often  forms  a  dense  tuft. 

Chamaerops  humilis,  the  dwarf  Fan  Palm 
ol  Southern  Furope,  is  a  very  ornamental 
subject  for  the  greenhouse,  and  it  also  suc- 
ceeds out  of  doors  during  the  summer.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  is  the  individual  varia- 
tions that  occur  when  it  is  raised  in  large 
quantities  from  seed.  It  is  more  marked  in 
this  species  than  in  any  other  Palm  that  I 
know,  and  no  fewer  than  five  recognised 
varieties  are  mentioned  in  the  Kew  Hand 
List.  The  hardy  Trachycarpus  excelsa  (or 
Chamaerops  excelsa)  is,  apart  from  its  value 
for  planting  out  of  doors,  extremely  useful 
when  cultivated  in  pots  for  various  decorative 
purposes,  as  its  hardiness  enables  it  to  be 
employed  for  the  furnishing  of  draughty 
corridors  and  similar  places  where  more  de- 
licate species  would  soon   suffer. 

Corypha  australis,  an  Australian  Fan  Palm 
with  spiny  leaf  stalks  and  a  harsh,  unyield- 
ing style  of  growth,  would  probably  not  be 
much  grown  but  for  the  fact  that,  like  the 
Chamaerops,  it  is  but  little  affected  by  cold' 
draughts  short  of  actual   frost. 

Geonoma  gracilis  is  a  delightful  Palm 
somewhat  suggesting  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
but  its  habit  of  growth  is  altogether  more 
graceful.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it 
is  also  of  a  more  delicate  constitution.  But 
few  market  cultivators  grow  this  species,  and 
well-furnished  plants  always  realise  good 
prices. 

Latania  borbonica  is  a  native  Fan  Palm  of 
China  and  Japan,  and  will  thrive  in  the 
greenhouse.  It  was  at  one  time  grown  al- 
most universally,  but  has  has  fallen  into  dis- 
favour in  late  years,  though  I  have  recently 
noted  signs  of  increased  interest  in  the  plant. 
Several  members  of  the  genus  Phoenix  are- 
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valuable  for  decorative  purposes,  though  the 
true  Date  (Phcenix  dactylifera)  cannot  be  in- 
cluded under  that  head.  The  nomenclature 
of  the  genus  is  in  a  very  confused  state,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  all  the  forms  grown  as 
P.  canariensis  rightfully  belong  to  that 
species.  At  all  events,  P.  canariensis  itself 
is  one  of  the  best  of  Palms  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  conservatory,  or  for  placing  out 
of  doors  during  the  summer,  while  few,  if 
any,  surpass  it  as  a  plant  for  the  dwelling- 
house.  Other  good  species  are  P.  reclinata 
and  P.  rupicola,  while  that  delightful  little 
gem  among  Palms,  P.  Roebelinii,  is  making 
rapid  headway  in  popular  favour.  For  its 
successful  culture,  however,  stove  heat  is 
necessary. 

Rhapis  flabelliformis  is  a  Japanese  Palm 
that  pushes  up  suckers  freely,  so  that  in  time 
it  forms  quite  a  mass  of  stems.  It  is 
essentially  a  greenhouse  species,  and  is  very 


the  instructions,  for  if  too  much  is  applied 
the  growing  tips  of  the  roots  are  apt  to  be 
injured,  and  the  plant  soon  falls  into  ill- 
health.  As  a  rule,  no  water  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  saucers  or  other  recep- 
tacle, though  this  rule  may  be  relaxed  in  the 
case  of  Phcenix  canariensis,  whose  roots, 
when  much  pot-bound,  delight  in  this  extra 
moisture. 

Cleanliness  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  successful  cultivation  of  Palms,  hence  a 
frequent  sponging  of  the  leaves  with  tepid 
water  and  a  little  soap  is  beneficial. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  while  the  names 
as  above  given  are  those  in  general  use, 
botanists  and  horticulturists  are  by  no  means 
of  one  accord  with  regard  to  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  different  members  of  the  Palm 
family.  Thus  Kentias  are  to  the  botanist 
Howeas,  from  Lord  Howe's  Island,  Areca 
Baueri  is  Rhopalostylis  Baueri,  Areca  sapida 
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popular  for  decorative  purposes  in  its  native 
country. 

Seaforthia  elegans  is  rarely  seen  nowadays, 
but  before  Kentias  were  so  generally  grown 
this  Palm  was  cultivated  in  considerable 
numbers. 

Culture. 

When  used  for  decorative  purposes  many  of 
these  Palms  have  to  be  placed  in  ornamental 
pots  or  vases.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  keep  them  in  as  small 
pots  as  possible,  consistent  with  their  remain- 
ing in  good  health.  Fortunately,  most  of  the 
ordinary  decorative  Palms  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  this  treatment,  while  it  is  easy  to 
injure  them  by  overpotting.  There  are  now 
many  stimulating  manures  on  the  market 
that  ca'5  be  used  without  any  unpleasant 
smell,  and  when  Palms  are  much  pot-bound 
thev  are  greatly  benefited  by  occasional  appli- 
cations.   Care  must  be  taken  to  strictly  follow 


is  Rhopalostylis  sapida,  Areca  lutcscens  is 
Chrysalidocarpus  lutesccns,  Corypha  austra- 
lis  is  Livistona  autralis,  Latania  borbonica  is 
Livistona  chinensis,  and  Seaforthia  elegans 
is  Archontopheenix  Cunninghamii.     II'. 


CELASTRUS  ARTICULATUS. 
During  the  past  winter  no  deciduous  climber 
has  made  so  effective  and  continuous  a  display 
as  this  Celastrus  from  Northern  Asia.  It  is  a 
comparatively  recent  introduction,  having  been 
raised  at  Kew,  in  1891,  from  seeds  sent  by  Pro- 
fessor Sargent,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  It  is 
not  yet  so  well  known  in  gardens  as  it  deserves 
to  be  or  is  likely  to  become.  Of  very  vigorous 
growth,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  covering  trees 
that  are  past  their  best,  when,  instead  of  uproot- 
ing them,  it  may  be  thought  worth  while  to 
utilise  them  as  supports  for  ornamental  climbers. 
This  Celastrus  is  a  twiner,  and  once  attached  to 
a  suitable  support,  soon  makes  good  its  hold.  A 
group  of  plants  in  the  Kew  Arboretum  growing 


over  some  rough  branches  stuck  in  the  earth  set 
an  enormous  quantity  of  fruit  last  autumn,  and 
for  several  months  were  singularly  attractive. 
During  November,  December,  and  January  there 
was  nothing  out  of  doors  that  made  so  fine  a  dis- 
play. The  Celastrus  is  a  near  ally  of  Euonymus, 
and,  as  in  this  genus,  the  species  owe  their 
beauty  mainly  to  the  fruits.  In  the  plant 
we  are  now  considering  the  fruit  has  at 
first  the  form  of  a  pea-shaped  capsule. 
This  capsule  is  three-valved,  and,  as  the 
fruit  ripens,  the  valves  open  and  become  re- 
flexed.  It  is  then  that  the  full  beauty  of  this 
climber  is  revealed,  for  the  inside  of  the  valves 
is  golden  yellow,  and  the  large  seeds  are  of  a 
shining  scarlet.  The  plants  in  cultivation  are 
probably  of  Japanese  or  Chinese  origin,  but  the 
species  is  widely  spread  over  North-East  Asia. 
W.  J.  B. 


FRUIT    FORCING    AT    GUNNERS- 
BURY    HOUSE. 

I  recently  visited  these  well-known  gardens, 
and  was  much  interested  in  the  forcing  of  fruits 
which  is  extensively  undertaken  by  Mr.  James 
Hudson,  the  gardener.  The  forcing  of  fruit 
trees  in  pots  is  a  special  feature  at  Gunners- 
bury  House  Gardens,  and  many  of  the  trees 
were,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  full  blossom, 
but  others  had  set  large  crops  of  fruit.  There 
were  Teaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and  Figs. 
These  trees  have  been  forced  each  season  for 
more  than  ten  years,  and  some  are  of  a  greater 
age  than  this,  which  disproves  the  general  be- 
lief that  such  trees  do  not  last  long  and  are  costly 
to  replace.  In  this  connection  I  may  state  that 
when  visiting  a  garden  last  year  in  which  I  was 
employed  some  40  years  ago,  I  saw  the  same 
trees  that  were  there  in  my  time  bearing  good 
crops,  though  in  very  large  pots.  Several 
houses  at  Gunnersbury  House  are  filled  with 
pot-trees,  and  the  earliest  have  fruits  about  as 
big  as  Walnuts,  at  which  size  they  are  thinned, 
for  thinning  is  not  done  so  early  in  the  case 
of  potted  trees  as  with  those  that  are  planted  out. 

In  the  early  house  are  six  rows  of  trees,  and 
taking  into  account  their  age — some  are  from  10 
to  15  years  old — they  are  splendid  specimens 
of  pot  culture.  The  size  of  the  pots  at  once  im- 
presses one  as  being  small,  and  here  I  think 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  success — for  small  pots, 
with  annual  repotting,  careful  stopping  of  the 
shoots,  and  suitable  feeding,  are  the  main  re- 
quirements. Pots  having  a  diameter  of  9  to  12 
inches  are  used,  and  the  larger  size  mentioned 
is  rarely  exceeded,  though  some  of  the  trees 
almost  touch  the  glass  with  their  shoots 
Amongst  the  Peach  trees  I  noticed  some  fine 
specimens  of  Duchess  of  York,  Duke  of  York, 
and  others.  The  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  also 
represented  by  the  best  of  the  mid-season  kinds, 
such  as  Crimson  Galande  Dymond,  Grosse 
Mignonne,  Sea  Eagle,  the  Nectaime  Peach,  and 
Pine  Apple  Nectarine,  Rivers'  Orange,  Hum- 
boldt and  others.  Cardinal  Nectarine  is  much 
grown,  also  Early  Rivers,  and  others,  including 
Victoria,  a  fruit  having  the  same  flavour  as  the 
Stanwick  Elruge,  and  which  forms  a  grand 
tree  for  pot  culture.  When  the  trees  were  open- 
ing their  flowers  a  hive  of  bees  was  placed  in 
the  house,  and  this  was  transferred  from  one 
house  to  another  as  the  blossoming  proceeded. 
There  are  very  large  crops  of  Plums,  and  though 
some  of  the  trees  are  small,  the  fruits  will  re- 
quire a  severe  thinning. 

Cherry  trees  are  a  great  feature  in  another 
house.  The  varieties  of  Cherries  cultivated  in 
these  gardens  are  numerous,  Guigne  Annonay,  a 
fine  black  fruit,  being  the  earliest  to  ripen,  is  of 
excellent  flavour,  and  ripens  ten  days  earlier 
than  Early  Rivers;  it  is  a  great  bearer  in  pots. 
Guigne  Annonay  is  largely  grown  and  is  a 
favourite.  Belle  d'Orleans  is  also  grown  for  its 
early  fruits,  and  the  May  Duke  for  its  pollen, 
which  is  valuable  for  setting  the  fruits  of  other 
varieties.       Some    of    the    late    kinds,    such    as 
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Governor  Wood,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  and 
Bigarreau  de  Schreken  have  set  grand  crops. 

Of  Plums,  all  the  best  of  the  Gages  are 
represented,  including  Jefferson.  Count  Alt- 
hann's  Gage  is  a  splendid  late  red  Plum. 

A  large  house  is  entirely  devoted  to  pot  Figs, 
and  fruits  of  the  variety  St.  John's  are  gathered 
daily.  Mr.  Hudson  also  cultivates  the  Pingo  de 
Mel  variety  largely,  and  holds  it  as  valuable 
as  the  St.  John's,  but  I  have  always  been  under 
the  impression  that  Pingo  de  Mel  was  not  so 
valuable  a  variety,  as  it  has  a  more  spreading 
growth  and  a  deeper-coloured  fruit ;  at  any 
rate,   it  is   a  grand  Fig   for  forcing. 

A  large  house,  which  may  aptly  be  called 
"  The  Store,"  is  filled  with  trees  and  kept  as 
cool  as  possible  to  provide  a  succession.  Here 
are  large  quantities  of  Peach,  Nectarine,  Plum, 
and  Fig  trees.  Other  houses  are  filled  with 
Strawberries ;  the  earliest  house  is  well  fur- 
nished with  fruits  that  are  at  their  final  swelling 
stage.  The  variety  is  Royal  Sovereign.  But, 
though   this    is    largely   grown,    Mr.    Hudson    is 


looked  the  minute  calyx-lobes,  and  misunder- 
stood some  other  points  of  its  structure,  it  was 
generally  referred  to  Monochlamydea?,  where  it 
naturally  did  not  occur  to  De  Candolle  to  seek 
for  it  when  working  up  the  Myrtaceas  for  the 
Prodromus.  He  therefore  described  the  latter  in 
the  Prodromus,  and  figured  it  in  his  memoir  on 
Myrtaceae,  as  a  new  genus,  under  the  name  of 
Genetyllis.  Unfortunately  he  also  overlooked 
the  staminodia,  expressly  distinguishing  it  from 
Chamcelaucium  by  their  absence.  Lindley, 
therefore,  in  his  account  of  the  Swan  River 
vegetation  appended  to  the  Botanical  Register, 
having  to  describe  three  additional  species, 
established  another  genus  under  the  name  of 
Hedaroma."  "  Endlicher  also,  about  the  same 
time,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Annalen  des 
Wiener  Museums,  proposed  a  fourth  genus  under 
the  name  of  Polyzone." 

The  genus  is  found  only  in  Australia.  Mueller, 
in  his  second  census  of  Australian  plants, 
enumerates  37  species.  All  are  evergreen,  and 
shrubby  in   habit.     An    interesting   point   about 


Fig.  106. — sprays  of  darwinia  hookeriana  :   flowers  greenish-white. 


impressed  with  the  qualities  of  Laxton's  Pro- 
gress, and  this  is  on  trial  with  Royal  Sovereign. 
The  plants  in  the  second  house  are  equally  good, 
but  in  a  later  stage  of  growth,  and  there  are 
large  supplies  of  Strawberries  in  cold  frames  to 
form  a  succession.     G.   Wythes. 


THE    GENUS    DARWINIA. 

This  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  E. 
Darwin,  author  of  The  Botanic  Garden,  a  poem 
in  two  parts  published  in  1795.  In  addition  to 
the  name  of  Darwinia,  plants  in  this  genus  have 
been  assigned  several  other  generic  names.  The 
reasons  for  this  will  be  perhaps  best  understood 
by  the  following  explanation,  taken  from  a  paper 
by  George  Bentham,  P.L.S.,  read  before  the 
Linnean  Society  on  February  2,  1865,  "  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  the  late  Mr.  Rudge  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  Linnean  Transactions  as 
Darwinia."     "  Owing  to  Mr.  Rudge  having  over- 


the  Darwinias  is  the  highly-coloured  bracts  sur- 
rounding the  flowers.  It  is  to  these  that  the 
plants  owe  their  decorative  value,  the  flowers 
themselves  being  small,  and  enclosed  within  the 
bracts.  The  campanulate  inflorescences  are  ter- 
minal, and  last  for  a  long  time  in  perfection  on 
the  plants.  The  bracts  enclosing  the  flowers 
can  be  seen  fully  six  months  before  they  are  fully 
developed.  These  are  freely  produced,  there 
being  some  250  on  the  plant,  each  spray  on  an 
average  bearing  six  flowers. 

The  species  of  Darwinia,  like  the  genus,  have 
at  various  times  had  several  names.  As  far  as 
I  am  aware  only  two  species  are  in  cultivation 
at  the  present  time  in  this  country.  These  are 
D.  Hookeriana  and  D.  macrostegia.  A  third 
species,  D.  fimbriata,  with  rose-coloured  bracts, 
was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
in  1864,  but  has  apparently  been  lost  to  culti- 
vation. It  has  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maagzine, 
tab.  5468,  as  Genetyllis  fimbriata.     Judging  from 


dried  specimens,  one  of  the  most  decorative 
species  is  D.  Meisneri,  collected  by  Drummond 
in  South-western  Australia,  but  I  can  find  no 
record  of  its  being  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Darwinia  Hookeriana,  Bentham,  in  the 
Journal  of  Linnean  Society,  IX.  (1867),  p.  179  = 
Genetyllis  macrostegia,  Hooker,  in  Botanical 
Magazine,  tab.  4860  =  G.  fuchsioides,  Hort.— The 
linear-oblong  leaves,  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  are  freely  scattered  over  the  thin  red 
stems,  giving  the  plant  a  heath-like  appearance. 
The  inner  bracts  of  the  campanulate  involucre 
surrounding  the  flowers  are  bright  red  in 
colour,  1  inch  in  length,  §  inch  broad,  two  or 
three  outer  ones  shorter,  greenish-red,  passing 
to  stem  leaves.  Flowers  :  small,  greenish-white, 
sessile,  usually  in  6's  enclosed  in  terminal 
heads,  within  the  bracts.  Introduced  by  Drum- 
mond, who  collected  seeds  in  Western  Australia. 
The  plant,  of  which  a  spray  is  figured,  is  3  feet 
in  height ;  with  age  they  attain  much  greater 
dimensions. 

D.  MACROSTEGIA,  Bentham,  in  Journal  of 
Linnean  Society,  IX.  (1867),  p.  179=  Genetyllis 
tulipifera,  Hooker,  in  Botanical  Magazine,  tab. 
48j8  =  Hedaroma  tulipiferum,  Lindlej,  in  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  (1854),  p.  323— The' elliptical- 
oblong  leaves  are  scattered,  J  inch  to  J  inch 
long.  The  inner  bracts  of  the  campanulate 
involucre  creamy-white,  striped  and  splashed 
with  red,  about  1£  inch  long,  outer  ones 
shorter,  and  with  rather  more  colour,  several  of 
the  lowest  merging  into  stem-leaves.  In  appear- 
ance this  species  is  rather  more  robust  than  the 
preceding.  A  plant  figured  in  the  Gardeners' 
foi  1879,  p.  785  (now  reproduced),  was 
7  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  and  4  feet  6  inches 
high.  As  in  the  case  of  D.  Hookeriana,  this 
plant  was  also  introduced  by  Drummond. 
Exhibited  as  a  new  plant,  it  received  a  Silver 
Medal  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  show  held 
at    i  l.i.ni.  k    on    May    13,    1854. 

(  lULTIVA  1  ION. 
Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings,  the  points 
of  well-ripened  side  shoots  being  the  best.  Septem- 
ber and  spring  are  the  most  suitable  seasons  for 
inserting  the  cuttings;  the  month  of  September 
is  preferable,  the  growths  at  that  time  being 
moderately  hard.  Cuttings  1  inch  to  1£  inch 
in  length  will  be  found  the  most  suitable.  Pots 
5  inches  in  diameter  are  a  useful  size  for  the 
cuttings.  Make  the  pots  half  full  with  broken 
crocks,  and  over  these  place  a  layer  of  rough 
peat,  filling  up  the  pot  with  finely  sifted  peat 
and  sand,  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  4,  inch 
being  all  sand.  Insert  the  cuttings  fairly  close 
together  and  make  them  firm.  Leave  sufficient 
space  round  the  edge  of  the  pot  to  permit  of  a 
bell-g'ass  being  placed  over  the  cuttings.  An 
atmospheric  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  Fahr. 
will  be  suitable.  If  convenient  the  pots  will  be 
better  plunged  nearly  to  the  rim  in  ashes  in  a 
propagating  frame.  Remove  the  bell-glasses 
every  morning  and  wipe  them,  otherwise  if  there 
is  an  excess  of  moisture  the  leaves  will  fall. 
When  the  cuttings  are  putting  forth  roots  the 
bell-glasses  may  be  tilted  and  finally  dispensed 
with  altogether.  By  April  or  May  in  the  case 
of  cuttings  inserted  in  autumn,  and  September 
when  inserted  in  spring,  they  should  be  ready 
for  potting  off  singly  in  small  pots.  Use  finely 
sifted  peat  and  coarse  sand  and  pot  firmly.  The 
soil  must  be  used  in  a  moist  condition,  as  it  is 
not  advisable  to  water  the  young  plants  for 
several  days  after  potting.  Give  them  a  light 
position  on  a  moist  stage  in  a  house  in  which 
the  heat  is  kept  at  50°  to  55°  Fahr.  until  they 
are  nicely  rooted.  Afford  shade  from  bright 
sunshine  until  the  plants  have  become  well 
established  in  the  pots,  after  which  stage  the 
points  of  the  shoots  may  be  removed.  During 
winter  a  temperature  of  5°  lower  will  be  more 
suitable.  In  the  following  spring  the  plants 
should  be  shifted  into  4-inch  pots,  and  again 
in  autumn  if  they  have  done  well  a  further 
shift   may   be   necessary,    this   time   into   6-inch 
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pots,  as  the  plants  in  a  young  state  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  root-bound.  A  minimum  tem- 
perature of  45°  is  sufficient  for  large  specimens. 
In  August  when  the  bracts  have  formed, 
the  plants  may  be  stood  outside  in  a 
position  sheltered  from  the  mid-day  sun.  A 
certain  amount  of  attention  will  be  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time  in  stopping  and 
tieing  the  plants  to  obtain  good  specimens.  The 
heads  of  flowers  should  be  picked  off  as  soon  as 
the  colour  shows  signs  of  fading.  Peat,  coarse 
sand,  and  a  little  broken  charcoal  form  the  best 
compost  for  Darwinias.  Mildew  sometimes 
attacks  the  plants,  but  if  they  are  dusted  with 
sulphur  it  will  destroy  the  pest.  In  potting  Dar- 
winias more  space  should  be  left  for  watering 
than  is  usual  with  most  plants.  Large  specimen 
Darwinias  were  very  popular  for  exhibition  20  to 
50  years  ago.  This  was  no  doubt  in  a  large 
measure  due  to  the  length  of  time  the  plants 
retain  their  beauty  when  in  flower ;  for  three  or 
four  months,  or  even  more  when  grown  quite 
cool,  the  bracts  keep  a  good  colour.     A.  0. 


COLONIAL     CORRESPONDENCE. 


H/EMANTHUS  KATHERIN.E. 
In  the  Gardeners''  Chronicle  for  February  1  there 
is  a  figure  and  some  remarks  on  Haemanthus 
Katherinas,  and  in  the  accompanying  note  it 
states  that  "  Mr.  Baker  named  it  in  compliment 
to  Mrs.  Katherine  Saunderson,  wife  of  the 
gentleman  who  first  sent  dried  specimens,  which 
he  had  collected  in  Natal,  to  be  determined  at 
Kew."  This  is  an  error  which  ought,  I  think,  to 
be  corrected.  The  lady  who  sent  the  specimens, 
and  I  think  bulbs,  of  the  plant  to  Mr.  Keit,  ask- 
ing that  they  should  be  sent  to  Kew,  was  Mrs. 
Katherine  Saunders,  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Renault 
Saunders,  the  manager  and  part  owner  of  the 
Tongaat  Sugar  Estate,  and  the  mother  of  Sir 
Charles  Saunders,  of  Zululand.  Mrs.  Saunders 
was  an  accomplished  artist,  and  painted  num- 
bers of  our  wild  flowers  in  a  very  beautiful 
manner.  Some  of  these  paintings  were  sent  to 
the  late  Professor  Harvey  for  naming,  and  some 
also  to  Kew.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saunders  died 
some  years  ago.  Mr.  J.  Sanderson,  who  sent 
numbers  of  dried  plants  to  Kew,  died  many 
years  ago ;  his  speciality  was  Orchids.  He 
made  many  coloured  drawings  of  these  plants, 
which  were  for  some  years  in  my  possession,  but 
the  late  Mrs.  Sanderson  did  no  botanical  work 
to  my  knowledge.  Mr.  Sanderson  was  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Natal  Colonist,  and  the 
well-known  Sandersonia  aurantiaca  was  named 
after  him.  /.  Medley  Wood,  Director,  Natal 
Botanic  Gardens. 


PLANT    NOTES. 


TROP-EOLUM  TRICOLORUM. 

This  decorative  greenhouse  plant  is  in  flower 
■during  March  and  April,  and  few  subjects  fur- 
nish a  brighter  display  than  this  Nasturtium 
when  climbing  up  to  the  glass  roof,  a  position 
in  which  all  its  fiery-coloured  flowers  are  seen  to 
advantage.  While  this  plant  is  making  its 
growth,  almost  daily  attention  is  necessary  to 
train  the  slender  shoots  in  the  direction  re- 
quired, as  they  soon  become  entangled  owing  to 
■each  one  of  the  many  tiny  leaves  encircling 
itself  around  the  support.  The  plant  is  fre- 
quently trained  over  a  balloon-shaped  trellis, 
but  I  consider  the  flowers  are  shown  to  greater 
advantage  when  the  shoots  are  trained  up 
strings  fastened  to  form  festoons  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  roof  of  a  cool  greenhouse.  During 
bright  days,  a  light  spraying  with  clear  water 
during  the  afternoon  has  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing red  spider  should  it  be  present  on  the 
foliage  ;  this  pest  will  be  very  troublesome  if 
the  roots  are  allowed  to   suffer  from   dryness. 


When  the  flowering  period  is  over  and  the 
foliage  begins  to  turn  yellow  less  water  should 
be  given,  and  as  soon  as  the  growths  are  tho- 
roughly ripened  they  should  be  cut  off  and  the 
pots  containing  the  plants  be  removed  to  a 
sunny  position,  and  be  kept  comparatively  dry 
until  the  end  of  September.  After  this  period 
of  rest,  a  good  soaking  of  water  should  be  given 
to  the  roots,  and  immediately  new  growth  is 
apparent  the  old  soil  should  be  shaken  from  the 
roots,  and  the  plants  be  re-potted  into  7-inch 
pots,  care  being  taken  that  the  tiny,  brittle 
growths  are  not  damaged  in  the  process.  My 
former  practice  was  to  re-pot  these  plants  while 
they  were  dormant,  but  I  find  they  succeed 
better  if  they  are  first  started  into  growth.  The 
pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  the  soil  should 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  a  little 
peat,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  coarse  silver 
sand.  When  the  potting  is  finished,  a  crooked 
peg  should  be  driven  into  the  centre  of  each 
pot  to  fasten  the  string  for  training. 

CANTUA  DEPENDENS. 

This  plant  is  not  often  seen  in  gardens,  either 
under  glass  or  in  the  open.  Its  season  of 
flowering  is  February,  when  it  should  be  given 
a  little  warmth,  such  as  is  afforded  Primulas, 
Cyclamen,  and  other  spring-flowering  plants.  In 
these  gardens  it  is  planted  out  in  a  narrow 
border  against  a  dark  wall,  and  the  growths  are 
trained  up  to  the  glass  roof,  where  its  hanging, 
funnel-shaped  flowers  are  seen  to  advantage. 
This  species  (which  is  identical  with  C. 
buxifolia)  is  considered  sufficiently  hardy  in 
the  West  of  England  to  withstand  the  winter 
if  planted  in  a  sheltered  corner,  but  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  the  open  in  Devon,  though  I 
believe  it  is  so  planted  in  Cornwall,  where  the 
temperature  is  not  so  changeable  as  in  this  part 
of  Devonshire.  When  grown  under  glass,  the 
plant  is  susceptible  to  attacks  of  red  spider, 
especially  during  the  summer  months  ;  the 
syringe  should  therefore  be  freely  used  both  in 
the  early  mornings  and  again  towards  5  p.m. 
The  shoots  should  be  thinly  trained  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  stout  flowering  growths. 
The  roots  absorb  much  moisture  during  the 
summer  months,  and  applications  of  weak 
manure  water  made  either  from  cow,  sheep, 
or  deer  droppings,  should  be  given  once  a  week 
during  the  growing  season.  The  plant  is  easily 
increased  from  cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots, 
dibbled  in  small  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil  and 
placed  under  a  bell  glass  in  the  house  where 
the  parent  plant  is  growing.  When  cultivated 
in  pots,  it  should  be  trained  as  a  pyramid,  and 
the  pendulous  shoots  be  allowed  to  hang  at  will. 
After  the  flowers  have  faded,  any  necessary  thin- 
ning of  the  shoots  should  take  place,  and  new 
growth  be  encouraged  for  a  couple  of  months, 
when  the  plant  may  be  put  out  of  doors  for 
the  purpose  of  ripening  the  wood.  /.  Mayne, 
Bicton. 

BORONIA  FASTIGIATA. 

In  Western  Australia  this  pretty  little  flower- 
ing shrub  is  said  to  become  a  bush  6  feet  high. 
It  is  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  and  is  of  doubt- 
ful hardiness,  so  that  its  chief  use  is  as  small 
pot  shrubs  for  the  decoration  of  the  cool  house 
or  conservatory.  At  the  present  time  well- 
grown  examples  are  in  full  flower.  The  four- 
petalled  blooms  are  only  a  little  over  £  inch 
across,  but  this  is  amply  compensated  for  by 
their  beauty  and  perfume.  Nearly  every  shoot 
is  terminated  with  erect  cymes  bearing  eight 
or  ten  flowers,  and  lower  on  the  leading  shoots 
occasional  axillary  flowers  are  produced.  The 
petals  are  rose-coloured,  with  curiously-haired 
anther  filaments  of  the  same  colour,  which  are 
surmounted  by  deep  yellow  stamens.  The 
leaves  are  small,  obovate,  somewhat  coriaceous, 
and  greyish  in  colour  As  with  all  Boronias, 
great  care  in  watering  is  necessary,  and  free 
ventilation  should  be  given  whenever  possible. 
Being  of  a  somewhat  straggling  habit,  a  little 
pinching  of  the  leading  shoots  is  of  advantage, 


but,  remembering  that  the  bush  is  fastigiate, 
the  stopping  must  be  regulated  so  as  to  keep 
the  plant  open,  or  the  shoots  will  become  con- 
gested and  either  not  flower  or  only  do  so 
sparsely.  Boronia  fastigiata  responds  to  the 
treatment  usually  given  other  species  of  Boronia, 
but  unless  the  peat  used  is  of  good  quality,  it 
should  be  dispensed  with.     A.  C.  B. 

COREOPSIS    GRANTII. 

According  to  the  Index  Kewensis,  over  100 
species  of  the  genus  Coreopsis  have  been  de- 
scribed. By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  are 
natives  of  the  American  continent.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, a  dozen  or  more  inhabit  tropical 
Africa,  the  subject  of  this  note  being  one.  C. 
Grantii  was  first  collected  during  the  Speke  and 
Grant  expedition,  1860-3,  in  the  district  of  Kara- 
gue,  German  East  Africa.  To  Mr.  Motley  T. 
Dawe,  Director  of  the  Scientific  and  Forestry 
Department,  Uganda,  we  are  indebted  for  its  in- 
troduction into  our  gardens.  In  the  spring  of 
1905  he  forwarded  seeds  of  it  to  Kew,  collected 
at  Buddu,  in  Uganda,  where  he  says  it  flowers 
in  December.  Under  cultivation  the  plants  open 
a  few  flowers  in  mid-winter,  but  it  is  from  the 
middle  of  February  onwards  that  C.  Grantii 
flowers  so  freely.  During  the  summer  of  1905, 
most  of  the  seedlings  raised  were  planted  in  a 
warm  sheltered  border  outside  the  Water-Lily 
house  ;  they  failed  to  flower,  however,  before  the 
plants  were  cut  down  by  frost.  Fortunately,  two 
or  three  plants  were  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse, 
where  the  first  flowers  opened  early  in  1906.  A 
spray  from  one  of  these  plants  is  figured  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Vol.  xxxix.,  p.  162.  It  is 
also  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  8110. 

Under  cultivation  the  plants  at  present  average 
1  to  2  feet  in  height.  The  habit  is  low  and 
bushy,  the  branches  being  semi-spreading.  There 
is  considerable  variation  in  the  size  and  lobing 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  bipinnate,  2  inches  to  6 
inches  in  length,  and  the  lower  pair  of  leaflets 

1  inch  to  5  inches  broad.  The  flowers  of  the 
seedlings  raised  vary  a  good  deal  in  size,  one 
especially  having  much  larger  flower-heads  than 
the  others  ;  bright  yellow  in  colour,  they  average 

2  inches  in  diameter.  The  flower-heads  are 
freely  produced,  and  a  succession  is  kept  up  for 
from  three  to  four  months. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plants  is  very  easy.  As 
previously  mentioned,  the  original  plants  were 
raised  from  seeds,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
despite  repeated  efforts,  no  seeds  have  so  far 
ripened  in  this  country.  It  is,  however,  readily 
increased  by  cuttings,  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  plants  cut  back  after  flowering.  These 
root  readily  in  a  close  frame,  with  a  little  bottom 
heat  in  April  or  May.  When  rooted  and  potted 
off  singly,  they  make  rapid  growth.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  are  established  in  the  flowering  pots, 
5-inch  or  6-inch,  according  to  the  time  of  rooting, 
they  may  be  stood  outside.  This  will  be  about 
the  end  of  July.  Early  in  September,  or  a  little 
later  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  place  the 
plants  in  a  house  where  the  minimum  night  tem- 
perature is  not  less  than  50°  F.  Weak  doses  of 
manure  water  may  be  given  at  intervals.  The 
plants  will  commence  to  flower  about  Christmas, 
or  early  in  the  New  Year.  The  plants  thrive  in 
a  compost  of  three  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part 
leaf-mould  and  sufficient  coarse  sand  to  make 
the  whole  porous.  C.  Grantii  in  habit  would  be 
termed  a  greenhouse  shrub  or  sub-shrub.  Why 
this  plant  failed  to  obtain  notice  from  the 
R.H.S.  Floral  Committee  at  the  meeting  on 
March  3  last  I  do  not  understand.  Were  they 
to  grow  the  plant,  I  make  bold  to  say  the 
majority  would  wish  to  award  it  a  First-Class 
Certificate.     D.  D. 

STREPTOSOLEN  JAMESONII. 
This  plant  is  now  one  of  the  most  showy 
species  in  the  greenhouse.  Owing  to  its  orange- 
yellow-coloured  flowers,  it  is  much  appreciated 
at  this  dull  season,  and  specimen  plants  measur- 
ing 5  or  6  feet  in  height  can  be  cultivated  in  two 
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years.  Cuttings  may  be  inserted  at  the  present 
time,  and  if  grown  on  liberally  during  the  sum- 
mer they  will  make  such  specimens  by  this  time 
next  year  as  will  be  capable  of  affording  a  mass 
of  flowers.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  have  made 
roots,  they  should  be  potted  and  re-potted  as 
they  require  more  rooting  space,  and  in  June 
should  be  plunged  in  a  position  out  of  doors, 
leaving  them  there  until  October  or  such  time  as 
it  is  feared  frosts  may  occur.  The  plants  may 
be  trained  as  pyramids,  standards,  or  as 
climbers  against  a  wall  or  up  the  rafters  of  a 
roof.  As  the  flowers  are  pendant,  they  show 
effectively   from   these   positions. 

CLIANTHUS  MAGNIFICUS. 
This  plant  is  now  in  flower  on  the  roof  of  a 
greenhouse  in  these  gardens,  where  its  brilliant 
crimson  flowers  are  very  effective.  In  growth  it 
is  somewhat  similar  to  Streptosolen,  and  may  be 
given  the  same  kind  of  cultivation. 

ABUTILON  VEXILLARIUM. 
Like   most   of   the   species   of    Abutilon,     A. 
vexillarium   makes    an    excellent   pillar   or    roof 
plant.     It  has  green  and  yellow  leaves  and  dis- 
tinct, curiously-shaped  flowers. 

MANDEVILLA  SUAVEOLENS. 
This  old-fashioned  climbing  plant  still  ranks 
as  one  of  the  best.  It  flowers  very  freely,  and 
the  flowers  are  white  and  fragrant.  The  shoots 
should  be  trained  and  tied  regularly  during  the 
time  the  plant  is  making  its  growth,  and  syring- 
ing should  be  performed  frequently,  as  the 
species  is  very  liable  to  attacks  of  red  spider.  At 
Leonardslee  this  pleasing  species  is  cultivated 
on  a  wall  out  of  doors,  facing  to  the  south, 
where  it  yields  a  succession  of  flowers  to  those 
produced  in  the  greenhouse.  The  plants  should 
be  pruned  severely  each  season  before  they  com- 
mence to  grow. 

TRACHELOSPERMUM  JASMINOIDES. 

As  a  roof  or  pillar  plant  this  species  is  well 
known  in  gardens.  It  has  evergreen  foliage,  and 
small,  white,  fragrant  flowers.  The  plants  flower 
during  May  and  June.  The  species  succeeds  in  a 
warm  corner  out  of  doors  at  Leonardslee.  IF.  A. 
Cook,  Leonardslee  Gardens,  Horsham,  Sussex. 

[Our  correspondent  sent  good  specimens  of 
each  of  the  species  mentioned  above. — Ed.] 


TREES   AND  SHRUBS. 


A    LATE    APPLE    CROP. 

At  fig.  107  is  illustrated  an  Apple  tree,  the 
fruits  of  which  were  still  ungathered  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  By  the  time  the  new  year  arrives  most 
Apples  have  been  removed  from  the  store-room 
and  consumed,  and  it  is  not  often  that  they 
can  be  gathered  in  January  on  the  trees,  although 
we  have  known  stray  fruits  of  such  late-ripen- 
ing kinds  as  French  Crab  and  Northern  Green- 
ing to  be  found  hanging  as  late  as  February. 
For  the  opportunity  of  figuring  the  example, 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Frederick  Bedford, 
Straffan  House  Gardens,  Co.  Kildare,  who 
writes  :  "  The  photograph  of  the  Apple  tree  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Robert  Lindsey,  Straffan,  on  New 
Year's  Day.  The  variety  is  the  French  Pomme 
de  Fer  (Iron  Apple),  and  the  crop  of  one  bushel 
was  gathered  on  the  day  the  photograph  was 
taken,  after  having  withstood  the  heavy  autumn 
gales  and  early  winter  frosts,  not  a  single  fruit 
having  been  blown  off.  The  fruits  hung  with 
tenacity  even  so  late  as  the  date  of  their  gather- 
ing. The  variety  is  a  desirable  one  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  is  in  season  from  April  to  the  end 
of  June,  being  then  as  fresh  and  brisk  in  flavour 
as  fruits  of  other  varieties  gathered  in  Decem- 
ber. Although  French  Crab  is  by  some  growers 
considered  synonymous  with  Northern  Greening, 
there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  two  fruits." 


PICRASMA  QUASSIOIDES 
IP.  AILANTHOIDES). 
A  tree  belonging  to  the  Simarubaceae,  of 
which  but  little  is  as  yet  known  in  this  country, 
though  it  promises  to  form  a  distinct  and  de- 
sirable acquisition,  is  Picrasma  quassioides. 
The  species  has  a  wide  distribution  over  Eastern 
Asia,  for  it  has  been  found  in  Japan,  China, 
the  Himalaya,  and  even  as  far  south  as  Java. 
The  plants  in  cultivation  have  come  from  North 
Japan,  and  have  proved  to  be  quite  hardy.  It 
is  probable  that  the  specific  limitations  of 
Picrasma  quassioides  are  at  present  too  widely 
extended,  and  that  the  forms  from  Java  and 
other  southern  habitats  may  prove  to  be  distinct. 
It  is  scarcely  credible,  at  any  rate,  that  a  Javan 
plant  could  survive  our  winters  without  protec- 
tion. In  the  forests  of  Japan,  Picrasma  quas- 
sioides is  a  slender  tree  20  to  30  feet  high,  with 
a  trunk  about  3  feet  in  girth.  Its  habit  is  rather 
thin,  and  this  is  especially  noticeable  when  the 
tree  is  leafless.  The  leaves  are  pinnate  and  of 
a  dark,  lustrous  green.  In  a  young  state  the 
most  attractive  feature  of  the  tree  is  the  bark. 


Fig.    107. — a  ckop  of   apples  in   straffan 

house  gardens,  co.  kildare,  as  it  appeared 

on  new  year's  day. 

This  is  of  a  reddish-brown,  handsomely  marked 
with  yellowish  lenticels.  But  in  Japan  its 
greatest  beauty  is  in  the  autumn-colouring  of 
its  leaves  ;  these  turn  first  from  green  to  orange, 
and  then  to  deep  scarlet.  Sargent  observes  that 
"  few  Japanese  plants  I  saw  are  as  beautiful  in 
the  autumn  as  this  small  tree."  There  is  a 
healthy  young  tree  growing  on  the  lawn  near 
the  Cactus  house  at  Kew.  This  is  about  12  feet 
high,  and  has  flowered  and  produced  seed  from 
which  young  plants  have  been  raised.  The 
leaves  have  turned  yellow  before  falling,  but,  up 
to  the  present,  have  not  acquired  the  scarlet 
tinge.  This  tree  belongs  to  the  same  family  as 
the  Ailanthus  and  is  permeated  by  a  singularly 
bitter   principle.     W .  7 '.  B. 


THE  ALPINE   GARDEN. 

HELONIOPSIS   JAPONICA. 

Although  not  entirely  new  to  cultivation, 
this  attractive  Japanese  Liliaceous  plant  was 
little  known  till  the  last  year  or  two, 
when    importations    of    it    have    been    received 


from  Yokohama  under  the  erroneous  name 
of  H.  breviscapa.  H.  japonica  was  first 
brought  home  by  Mr.  Maries,  and  plants 
flowered  with  Messrs.  Veitch  in  March  of 
the  year  1881.  It  flowered  at  Kew  in  1887,  and 
was  figured  at  the  time  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  6986.  Judging  from  herbarium  specimens,  it 
appears  to  be  a  somewhat  variable  plant,  and 
two  species  of  the  genus  are  recorded  from 
Japan ;  while  a  third  is  found  in  Formosa. 
They  are  all,  however,  connected  by  intermediate 
varieties,  and  may  well  be  extreme  forms  of  one 
species.  H.  japonica,  which  is  now  in  flower  in 
the  Alpine  house,  forms  a  tuft  of  strap-shaped 
leaves,  each  about  4  inches  or  more  long,  and 
from  J  to  1  inch  wide.  When  young  they  are 
green,  but  assume  a  bronzy  appearance  with 
age.  The  stout  scape,  furnished  with  leafy 
bracts,  is  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  high,  and 
bears  from  six  to  ten  flowers,  disposed  in  a  very 
short  raceme,  or  almost  an  umbel.  When  fully 
expanded  the  flowers  are  over  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  rich  rose-purple  in  colour,  set  off  by 
the  spreading  violet  purple  stamens,  which  are 
longer  than  the  segments  of  the  flower.  This 
plant  has  a  wide  distribution  in  Japan,  and  is 
found  at  altitudes  varying  from  2,880  to  7,800 
feet.  H.  breviscapa  (often  wrongly  spelt 
"  breviscarpa  ")  is  very  similar  in  habit,  but  has 
smaller,  white  flowers,  with  blunter  segments. 
It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  show  in  March, 
1905,  and  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  (see  fig. 
and  description  in  Card.  Chron.,  March  25, 
1903).  H.  umbellata,  the  Formosan  species,  is 
not  in  cultivation,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
distinct  from   H.   japonica.     W.  I. 


The  Week's  Work. 

FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomber,  Gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

Late  vines. — Vines  in  the  late  houses  having 
started  into  growth,  a  genial  atmosphere  must 
be  maintained  by  syringing  the  vines  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  by  damping  the 
surfaces  of  the  house  on  fine  days  as  often  as 
necessary.  The  atmospheric  temperature  at 
night  should  be  50°  to  55°,  and  by  day  60°, 
allowing  the  heat  to  increase  under  the  influence 
of  sunshine  and  in  the  presence  of  liberal 
ventilation.  Disbudding  may  be  commenced 
by  rubbing  out  the  weak  and  otherwise  unsatis- 
factory growths,  leaving  a  very  liberal  number 
of  the  strongest  shoots  until  it  can  be  seen  which 
shoots  will  be  capable  of  producing  the  strongest 
inflorescences.  Stop  the  shoots  at  two  or  more 
leaves  beyond  the  flowers,  according  to  the 
amount  of  space  available  for  foliage,  and  after 
they  have  become  sufficiently  strong  draw  them 
down  very  gradually  to  the  trellis.  When  this 
stage  has  been  reached  the  vines  will  require 
liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure  or  top-dress- 
ings of  some  quick-acting  artificial  fertiliser. 
Out-of-door  borders  are  always  too  wet  at  this 
season  of  the  year  for  liquid  manures  to  be 
applied,  therefore  make  applications  of  an  arti- 
ficial manure  in  showery  weather,  and  later  in 
the  season  afford  the  border  a  light  mulching 
of  short  stable  litter. 

Late  Hamburgh  house. — This  description  of 
vinery  is  more  often  employed  by  amateur  gar- 
deners than  any  other.  The  vines  have  usually 
indoor  borders  only,  and  these  are  frequently 
allowed  to  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture  and 
plant  food:  If  such  houses  were  not  closed 
until  the  vines  commenced  to  push  their  growths, 
they  will  now  require  similar  treatment  to  that 
recommended  for  the  late  vines. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  which  were  raised  early  in 
the  year  should  be  lightly  cropped,  and  the 
fruits  should  be  gathered  directly  they  are  ready 
for   consumption    if   it    is    desired    to   keep    the 
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plants  in  a  fruiting  condition  for  a  considerable 
period.  Apply  frequent  supplies  of  liquid 
manure  in  a  tepid  state  to  the  roots,  and  also 
occasional  top-dressings.  Maintain  a  heat  dur- 
ing the  night  of  70°,  and  afford  a  little  ventila- 
tion during  the  day  when  the  sun-heat  has 
-caused  the  thermometer  to  register  80°.  Syringe 
the  plants  and  the  surface  of  the  beds  early  in 
-the  morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
time  of  closing.  Thin  out  any  weak  shoots  and 
remove  any  damaged  foliage,  stopping  the  other 
shoots  at  one  leaf  beyond  the  fruit,  it  being 
essential  to  prevent  overcrowding  of  the  foliage. 
Cherries. — If  the  trees  have  not  been  hurried 
during  the  process  of  flowering,  they  may  now 
"be  considered  to  have  passed  a  critical  period. 
Care  will  still  be  needed  until  the  fruits  have 
formed  stones.  No  more  fire  heat  should  be 
employed  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  at- 
mospheric temperature  at  night  to  45  degrees, 
which  may  be  increased  during  the  day  to  50 
degrees.  As  soon  as  50  degrees  is  reached, 
afford  a  little  ventilation.  lm  rease  this  on 
sunny  days  so  that  65  degrees  may  not  be 
exceeded.  In  the  afternoon,  as  the  sun 
loses  its  power,  reduce  the  ventilation,  and 
•close  the  house  moderately  early.  Syringe 
the  trees,  morning  and  afternoon,  on  brignt 
days,  and  take  care  that  the  soil,  whether  in 
pots  or  borders,  is  not  allowed  to  become  dry 
Application-,  of  carefully  diluted  manure  water 
:nay  be  given  the  roots  occasionally.  Stop 
the  shoots  of  fully-developed  trees  at  the  third 
or  fourth  leaf  to  promote  the  formation  of 
fruit  buds,  but  in  the  case  of  young  trees  of 
anv  description,  suitably  placed  shoots  will  be 
needed  for  purposes  of  extension. 


THE   HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.    Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Lady 
Nunburnholmk,  Warier  1'riory,  Yorkshire. 

Disbudding  and  thinning. — Apricot,  Peach,  and 
Nectarine  trees  are  later  than  they  have  been 
for  several  seasons  past,  but  they  will  now 
need  to  be  examined  every  day.  Apricots  are 
the  first  to  need  attention  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
budding, but  they  do  not  require  to  be  dis- 
budded so  severely  as  the  Peach.  Commence  as 
soon  as  the  shoots  can  be  rubbed  off  by  means 
of  the  thumb  and  finger,  beginning  at  the  top 
■of  the  tree  and  gradually  working  downwan  - 
to  the  base.  Remove  all  the  shoots  that  are  in 
undesirable  positions,  such  as  those  that  grow 
from  the  extreme  back  or  from  the  front  of 
the  tree.  Encourage  the  formation  of  natural 
spurs  whenever  possible,  and  also  artifii  lal 
ones  by  pinching  such  shoots  as  are  not  re- 
quired for  extension.  It  is  better  to  do  a  little 
disbudding  and  thinning  at  one  time,  repeating 
the  operation  at  frequent  intervals,  until  the 
work  is  finished,  than  to  cause  a  check  to  the 
trees  by  removing  much  growth  at  one  time. 
The  cultivator  should  study  the  peculiarities 
and  habits  of  each  kind  of  tree  and  endeavour 
to  disbud  and  pinch  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  necessary  only  to  use  the  knife  in 
winter  to  a  limited  extent.  Train  in  young 
shoots  near  to  the  base  of  all  the  spurs  and 
branches  that  are  likely  to  become  useless,  and 
will  have  to  be  cut  out  at  a  future  time. 
Many  old  trees  are  thickly  studded  with 
fruit  spurs,  and  therefore  often  set  their 
fruits  in  clusters.  It  will  be  necessary  to  thin 
out  such  fruits  and  any  others  which  would  be 
likely  to  get  crushed,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen 
which  will  swell  best.  Do  not,  however,  thin 
the  fruits  severely  at  the  first  operation,  but 
remember  that  many  may  fall  during  the 
"  stoning  "  process.  The  protective  material 
should  be  removed  from'  the  trees  whenever  the 
weather  is  mild,  but  it  should  be  kept  in  a 
position  where  it  will  be  available  for  use  when 
required. 

Grafts. — Freshly-grafted  trees  should  be  ex- 
amined and  any  cracks  that  are  found  in  the 
clay  encircling  the  grafts  be  made  good  by 
moistening  the  clay  and  rubbing  portions  of  it 
into  the  cracks;  a  little  damp  moss  if  tied  into 
position  over  the  clay  and  frequently  moistened 
will  -erve  to  prevent  further  cracking.  One  or 
two  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  grow  from  the 
stocks  below  the  point  at  which  the  graft  is 
inserted  for  a  short  time  only  to  encourage  the 
sap  to  circulate;  all  others  may  be  removed  at 
once  If  any  grafting  remains  to  be  done  it 
should  be  pushed  forward  to  completion.     Fruit 


trees  or  stocks  that  were  grafted  last  year 
should  be  examined  and  the  grafts  made  secure 
from  winds  by  the  affording  of  stakes  and  ties. 
Raspberries. — Canes  planted  in  autumn  and 
spring  that  were  cut  down  to  the  ground  level, 
as  advised  in  a  previous  Calendar,  will  now  be 
producing  many  suckers  from  the  base.  Do 
not  allow  any  but  the  strongest  of  these  to 
remain.  Remove  any  suckers  that  may  appear 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil  between  the  rows 
of  old  plantations  and  any  weak  growths  that 
appear  in  the  rows  themselves.  This  should  be 
done  carefully  with  a  fork,  and  the  ground 
should  be  made  firm  afterwards  by  treading. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

l\  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenhain  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Beetroot. — The  Globe  or  Egyptian  variety 
raised  from  seeds  that  were  sown  on  a  mild 
hot-bed  in  frames  are  now  making  active  growth 
and  should  be  thinned  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
plants  to  develop  without  becoming  drawn,  but 
the  final  thinning  can  be  done  after  the  roots 
have  become  as  large  as  a  good-sized  Radish  ; 
the  thinnings  may  then  be  used  for  salads. 
Keep  the  surface  soil  frequently  stirred  and  admit 
plenty  of  ventilation  during  favourable  weather. 
Make  a  liberal  sowing  of  the  same  -variety  on  a 
south  border  out  of  doors  ;  the  produce  will  be 
found  to  be  much  more  serviceable  during 
summer  than  the  longer  rooted  kinds.  The 
main  sowings  should  not  be  made  until  the  end 
of  the  present  month  or  the  beginning  of  May. 
Roots  of  small  to  medium  size  are  most  desir- 
able. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Although  these  have  been 
protected  in  these  gardens,  they  have  fared 
badly  during  winter,  and  we  shail  have  to  de- 
pend to  a  large  extent  on  suckers  which  were 
removed  from  the  plants  last  autumn  and  have 
been  wintered  in  cold  frames.  'fhe:e  will  be 
nci  further  need  for  the  protective  material,  and 
il  this  has  not  been  already  removed,  it  may 
be  taken  away  at  once.  After  this  has  been 
done,  apply  a  good  dressing  of  short  manure 
and  let  it  be  forked  into  the  soil,  leaving  the 
plantation  in  as  tidy  a  condition  as  possible. 
Plants  at  present  in  pots  should  be  planted  out 
into  deeply  trenched  and  heavily  manured 
ground,  applying  plenty  of  finely  sifted  i  tnd<  r 
.ishc-s  round  the  base  of  each  plant. 

Parsley. — A  constant  supply  of  Parsley 
throughout  the  year  can  only  be  assured  by 
making  frequent  small  sowings  from  early  in 
spring  until  late  in  summer.  1  have  found  that 
the  best  results  during  summer  can  be  obtained 
by  making  at  least  two  sowings  in  boxes  in 
spring,  raising  the  plants  in  heat,  thoroughly 
hardening  them  off  and  pricking  them  out  whilst 
still  quite  small  into  deeply  tilled  rich  land, 
which  should  be  made  very  firm.  They  art- 
planted  in  rows,  placed  1  foot  apart,  ami  the 
plants  are,  placed  at  the  same  distance  in  the 
row.  April  and  May  are  the  two  best  months 
for  the  planting,  and  almost  anv  situation  in 
the  kitchen  garden  is  suitable.  Frequent  appli- 
cations of  soot  are  very  beneficial  to  Parsley. 
It  is  advisable  to  take  great  care  in  selecting  the 
best   varieties   for   cultivation. 

Spring  Cabbages.  —  Many  complaints  have 
reached  me  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
as  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  these 
plants,  due  probably  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
excessive  ml  in  autumn,  and  also  to  several 
slmrt  periods  of  severe  frosts.  Unless  the  stems 
are  well  protected  they  are  insufficiently 
matured  to  withstand  such  weather.  It  is  very- 
necessary  in  the  early  part  of  November  to 
draw  the  soil  well  up  to  the  stems  of  the'.-? 
plant's,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Potatos 
are  earthed  up.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
our  Cabbage  plants  in  better  condition  than 
they  are  this  season.  The  frequent  use  of  the 
draw-hoe  at  this  season  is  the  greatest  stimulant 
to  growth   that  can   be  applied  to  this  crop. 

Turnips. — Make  another  sowing  of  tie  variety 
Early  Milan  on  a  south  border.  Apply  a  liberal 
dusting  of  soot,  and  afford  the  seeds  protection 
against   birds. 

Summer  Spinach. — Make  frequent  sowings  of 
this   vegetable  between   the   rows  of   Peas. 

Chicory  and  Sorrel.  —  Make  two  sowings  of 
Chicory,  one  at  the  present  lime,  and  another 
at  the  beginning  of  May.  Seeds  of  Sorrel  should 
also  be  sown  at  the  present  time. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq  , 
keit,  Perthshire.  N.B. 

Hard-wooded  plants. — Such  species  as  are 
suitable  lor  growing  into  large  specimens,  in- 
cluding Eriostemon  pulchellus,  E.  densifolius, 
E.  buxifolius,  Polvgala  oppositilolia,  P.  Dal- 
niaisiana,  Borunia  tetrandra,  Tremandras, 
Darwinia,  Hookeriana  (Genetyllis  Fuchsioides) 
and  D.  macrostegia  (tulipifera)  should  now  be 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  determining  which 
of  them  needs  to  be  repotted.  Many  of  these 
plants  obtain  a  firm  hold  of  the  sides  of  the 
pots  with  their  roots,  and  it  is  therefore  advis- 
able to  break  the  pot  before  turning  the  plant 
out.  Let  the  ball  of  soil  be  pricked  up  slightly 
by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  doing  this 
with  great  care  and  only  sufficiently  to  loosen 
the  points  of  the  roots.  The  roots  of  the  plants 
should  be  brought  into  a  medium  state  of  mois- 
ture before  repotting  is  attempted.  Let  the  pots 
be  provided  with  sufficient  drainage,  and,  if 
possible,  select  such  pots  as  are  made  of  soft 
and,  therefore,  porous  material.  The  plants 
should  be  shifted  into  pots  only  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  of  1  inch  of  fresh  soil  being 
placed  round  the  roots.  In  the  process  of 
potting  add  only  a  little  soil  at  one  time  and 
ram  this  very  firmly  together  with  the  potting 
stick.  Any  stakes  that  need  to  be  removed  and 
others  substituted  should  be  given  attention 
before  the  plant  is  potted.  If  the  side  stakes 
have  to  be  removed  the  plants  should  be  securely 
tied  to  three  stakes  placed  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  into  the  old  ball  of  soil  before  com- 
mencing to  take  it  out  of  the  old  pot.  This 
will  prevent  the  plant  getting  loosened  at  the 
neck  just  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  for  if 
once  a  plant  of  this  nature  becomes  loosened  at 
this  point  it  never  thrives  afterwards.  A  suit- 
able compost  for  use  in  potting  is  one  consisting 
of  peat,  silver  sand,  and  a  few  small  bits  of 
charcoal.  The  strictest  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  matter  of  affording  water,  this 
being  the  most  essential  point  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  plants.  For  forming  specimens  very 
careful  training  is  necessary ;  the  stronger 
shoots  should  be  securely  tied  down,  and  all 
the  weak  ones  left  in  as  upright  a  position  as 
possible.  This  will  prevent  the  need  for  cutting 
back  the  strong  growths,  and  the  plant  will 
become  furnished  with  shoots  in  a  shorter 
period.  The  best  position  for  the  plants  is  one 
exposed  to  the  light  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse. 
In  no  circumstances  must  they  be  crowded. 
Liberal  ventilation  should  be  afforded  when- 
ever the  nature  of  the  weather  will  allow. 

Diosma  ericoides. — This  species  may  be  treated 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  I  have  already- 
described,  if  it  is  required  for  flowering,  but 
the  green,  sweet-scented  shoots  if  arranged 
amongst  cut  flowers  at  this  period  are  very 
agreeable.  When  potting  this  plant  add  a  little 
loam  to -the  compost  already  described,  and  do 
not  pot  quite  so  firmly  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  species. 

Seedling  Primulas. — These  will  now  be  ready 
for  pricking  off  into  small  thumb  pots,  filled 
with  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand 
in  equal  parts.  Place  the  plants  in  a  position 
near  to  the  glass  in  a  house  or  frame  of  inter- 
mediate temperature,  and  afford  shade  from 
bright  sunshine. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.   G.   Alexander,  Orchid   Grower   to    Major  G.    L. 
Holford,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Cattleya  citrina. — This  remarkable  species, 
which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Mexican  Tulip, 
is  just  now  opening  its  fleshy,  yellow  flowers, 
which  yield  a  delicate  odour.  The  peculiar 
habit  of  this  species  necessitates  the  plant  being 
suspended  head  downwards,  as  in  no  other 
position  can  it  be  induced  to  grow.  The  plant 
should  be  fastened  on  rough  blocks  of  wood  or 
teak-wood  rafts,  the  latter  being  preferable,  as 
a  little  sphagnum-moss  can  then  be  packed 
between  the  bars,  which  helps  to  conserve  the 
inui-ture  about  the  roots.'  Abundance  of  water 
should  be  afforded  until  after  the  flowering 
season,  and  this  should  be  given  by  dipping  the 
plants  in  a  pail  of  water.  After  flowering  it  is 
only  necessary  to  afford  enough  to  prevent  the 
pseudo-bulbs  shrivelling.  Most  Cattleyas  grow 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  but  this  practice 
is  quite  reversed  in  the  case  of  Cattleya  citrina  ; 
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but  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  the  plants  resting 
if  a  light  and  well-ventilated  position  in  the 
cool  intermediate  house  be  chosen  for  them. 

Zygopetalums. — The  hybrids,  Z.  Sanded,  Z. 
Perrenoudii,  Z.  crinito-Gautieri,  and  others, 
which  produce  their  flower  spikes  simultaneously 
with  the  young  growths,  are  all  very  attractive 
for  flowering  during  the  spring  months.  Soon 
after  the  flower  spikes  have  been  removed, 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  repotting  of  any 
plants  that  need  this  operation,  as  from  the 
base  of  the  new  growths  young  roots  are  pro- 
duced at  an  early  stage.  These  plants  have  a 
great  dislike  to  root-disturbance,  therefore 
should  not  be  shifted  unless  the  rooting  material 
is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  direc- 
tions as  to  compost,  position,  watering,  Src, 
given  in  an  earlier  Calendar  for  species  of  this 
genus,  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  hybrids. 


fifth,  with  plonty  of  crushed  crocks  and  char- 
coal and  silver  sand  added,  constitutes  a  suit- 
able rooting  medium.  Use  the  materials  in  as 
rough  a  state  as  possible,  and  provide  the  pots 
with  plenty  of  drainage,  so  that  the  large  quan- 
tities of  water  required  during  the  growing 
season  will   not  render  the  material  sour. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 

Feeding. — There  is  more  need  than  usual  for 
feeding,  and  the  conditions  in  some  cases  are 
extreme.  This  is  not  surprising,  when  the 
weather  of  last  year  is  considered  and  the  poor 
crop  of  honey  that  was  secured.  Those  who  were 
prudent  fed  liberally  last  autumn,  and  they  are 
now  reaping  the  reward,   for  such  coloires  are 


each  side.  Some  advocate  the  use  of  the  spur, 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  needful,  and  its 
careless  use  leads  to  the  foundation  being  cut 
across.  The  whole  of  the  frames  in  one  hive  that 
I  examined  had  been  rendered  useless  by  the 
foundation  being  cut  in  the  manner  named. 

Preparing  supers.— Too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  upon  having  all  shallow  frames  and 
se  ti  ins  ready  to  put  on  when  the  right  time 
comes.  As  with  brood  frames,  so  with  shallow 
frames,  they  ought  to  be  wired  so  that  they 
will  withstand  the  rotary  motion  of  the  ex- 
tractor. There  is  only  one  exception  to  the 
wiring,  and  that  is  where  the  source  of  the 
honey  supply  is  heather,  and  in  this  case  the 
honey  is  usually  pressed  out,  as  the  extractor 
is  often  useless  for  the  purpose.  In  such  cases 
wiring  would  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 
If  new  frames  have  to  be  purchased,  the  broad- 


FlG.    Io8. — FLOWERING   SPECIMEN    OF    ADA   AURANTIACA   FROM    MAJOR    HOLFORD's    COLLECTION.       AWARDED    A   CULTURAL    COMMENDATION    AT 
THE    MEETING   OK   THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY    HELD    ON    MARCH    31    LAST. 


Ada  aurantiaea  (see  fig.  108). — This  showy 
species  is  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of 
spring-flowering  Orchids,  and  especially  when 
well-flowered  specimens  are  seen.  Cool  house 
treatment  is  usually  recommended  for  these 
plants,  but  my  experience  is  that  a  rather 
warmer  temperature,  especially  during  the 
winter,  gives  better  results.  We  grow  them 
in  the  cool  intermediate  house,  and  they 
are  shaded  from  strong  sunlight  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  year.  Plants  that  have 
passed  out  of  flower,  if  in  need  of  fresh  rooting 
material,  may  be  given  attention,  as  new  roots 
soon  push  forth  from  the  last-made  growths.  A 
compost  consisting  of  lumpy  peat  two-fifths, 
fibrous  loam  two-fifths,  and  sphagnum-moss  one- 


in  a  safe  condition  and  well  able  to  look  after 
themselves.  Syrup  should  be  supplied  wherever 
there  is  need,  care  being  taken  not  to  spill 
any,  and  not  to  cause  any  unnecessary  loss  of 
heat. 

Fitting  up  brood  frames. — It  is  necessary, 
about  every  third  or  fourth  year,  to  renew  the 
foundation  in  the  brood  frames,  for  the  cells 
become  smaller  each  time  brood  is  hatched  in 
them,  because  the  thin  skin  of  the  chrysalis  is 
left  behind.  If  economy  is  necessary,  then 
thinner  foundation  may  be  used  up  to  10  sheets 
to  the  pound  if  the  frames  be  wired.  There 
are  many  ways  of  wiring,  but  four  strands  hori- 
zontally placed  is  one  of  the  simplest,  allowing 
the  foundation  to  have  the  strands  alternately  on 


shouldered  class  are  well  worthy  of  a  trial,  for 
they  enable  us  to  do  without  the  broad  metal 
ends.  The  sections  should  all  be  fitted  with 
full  sheets  of  foundation.  Remember,  too,  that 
when  you  are  preparing  them,  that  you  set  to 
work  first  to  wet  all  the  joints  with  hot  water 
to  render  them  supple,  and  when  you  have  wet 
the  number  required,  turn  the  pile  over  and 
thus  fold  those  first  wetted.  By  following  this 
plan,  many  disasters  in  folding  will  be  averted. 
Water. — When  bees  are  raising  large  quantities 
of  brood,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  water  for 
the  bees  if  there  is  no  natural  supply  near  the 
hives.  If  water  be  placed  in  any  shallow  vessels 
containing  stones,  with  their  surfaces  out  of  the 
water,  the  bees  will  be  able  to  make  use  of  -:'. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
'or  naming^  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41.    Wellington  Stre*t,   Covent  Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.—  The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  andto  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
carejulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  APRIL  20-Easter  Monday.    Bank  Holiday. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  21— 

Huntingdonshire  Daffodil  and  Spring  FI.  Soc.  Sh.  at 
Huntingdon.  Devon  Daffodil  and  Spring  Fl.  Sh.  at 
Plymouth  (2  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  22- 

Roy.  Bot.  Soc.  Exh.  at  Regent's  Park. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  23— 

Midland  Daffodil  Soc.  Sh.  at  Bot. Gardens,  Birmingham 
(2  days). 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  25— 

Quinquennial  Exh.  of  the  Soc.  Roy.  d'Agri.  et  de 
Botanique  de  Gand  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  lasting  until 
May  2. 

Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 48-5°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— Tuesday,  April  14  (G  r.M.):  Max.  48°; 
Mm.  37". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden, London. —  Wednesday,  April  15 
(10  a.m.)  :  Bar.  301  ;  Temp.  43'  ;  Weather— 
Sunshine. 
Provinces. — TuesdaiL^  A  bril  14  (6  p.m.)  :  Mas.  48° 
Ireland  S. ;  Mwn.  44°  Lancaster. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Herbaceous  and  Border  Plants,  Liliums  and  Hardy 
Bulbs,  at  12;  600  Roses  at  1.30;  Palms  and  Plants, 
Azaleas,  &c,  at  4,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

FRIDAY— 

Liliums,  Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs,  Gladiolus,  Green- 
house Plants,  Ferns,  at  12;  Imported  and  Established 
Orchids,  at  12.45,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 


Several  works  have  recently  ap- 

*  Trees.      peared  on  the  trees  of  this  coun- 

try, but  in  spite  of  this,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  anyone  since  Loudon's  time 
had  really  got  at  close  quarters  with  the 
subject  until  the  authors  of  the  present  work 
set  about  their  task.  The  publication  of 
The  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by 
Messrs.  Elwes  and  Henry,  therefore  marks 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  tree-lore  of  these 
islands. 

It  is  true  that  the  limits  of  the  work  are 
somewhat  circumscribed.  The  authors  only 
profess  to  concern  themselves  with  such  trees, 
native  and  foreign,  as  can  be  considered  to  be 
of  timber-producing  size.  So  that  in  compari- 
son with  the  whole  extent  of  woody  vegeta- 
tion hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  or  even  with 
that  portion  genuinely  arborescent,  the  scope 
of  the  work  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  restricted. 
But  the  group  with  which  the  authors  deal  is 
not  only  the  most  important  one  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  but  it  is  in  many 
ways  the  most  interesting. 

*  The  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Henry  John 
Elwes  and  Augustine  H-enry.    Privately  printed. 


Messrs.  Elwes  and  Henry  have  treated 
their  subject  from  two  points  of  view — the 
botanical  and  the  practical.  First  there  is 
the  botanical  aspect.  This  consists  of  a 
general  discussion  of  the  genus,  a  description 
of  its  botanical  characters,  its  limitations  and 
relationships,  and  its  geographical  distribu- 
tion. This  is  followed  by  a  synoptic  key  to 
the  species.  In  these  keys  we  note  a  feature 
of  peculiar  value  :  they  are  based  almost 
wholly  on  vegetative  as  distinct  from  repro- 
ductive characters.  Every  cultivator  of  large- 
growing  trees,  especially  those  of  exotic 
origin,  knows  that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
rarely  or  never  flower  and  fruit.  This  is 
especially  true  of  young  trees.  A  means 
of  "  running  them  down,"  and  identify- 
ing them  in  the  absence  of  flower  or  fruit 
and  on  leaf  and  stem  characters  alone,  is, 
therefore,  particularly  useful.  After  the  key 
comes  a  detailed  description  of  the  in- 
dividual species  and  an  account  of  its  varie- 
ties and  hybrids — if  such  exist.  All  this  is 
written  in  language  that  is  scientific  yet  in- 
telligible to  men  of  ordinary  education.  For 
this,  the  botanical  side  of  the  subject,  Dr. 
Henry  appears  to  be  largely  responsible.  It 
is  only  those  possessed  of  some  knowledge  of 
the  difficulties  and  pitfalls  that  hamper  the 
student  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  who  can 
fully  appreciate  the  labour,  research,  and 
critical  acumen  that  is  shown  in  its  elucida- 
tion. 

The  practical  and  perhaps  more  popular 
side  of  the  subject  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Elwes.  This  deals  with  the  introduction  to 
this  country  of  individual  species,  their  be- 
haviour under  cultivation  and  under  various 
climatic  conditions,  the  value  of  their  timber 
and  the  use-,  to  which  it  can  be  put,  the  dis- 
eases by  which  they  are  attacked,  and  other 
cognate  matters.  A  feature  of  singular  in- 
terest is  an  account  of  the  remarkable  trees 
in  the  British  Isles,  giving  their  history 
(when  known)  and  descriptive  notes  as  to 
form,  height,  girth  of  trunk,  &c.  The  gather- 
ing together  of  these  statistics  must  have  en- 
tailed much  labour,  but  their  historical  in- 
terest and  their  value  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison in  future  years  are  such  as  to  make 
it  well  spent.  It  is  well  known  that  both 
the  authors  have  travelled  greatly.  Possess- 
ing, therefore,  the  great  advantage  of  having 
studied  in  their  wild  state  nearly  all  the  trees 
dealt  with  in  this  work,  and  having  besides 
visited  every  notable  arbortcum  and  forest  in 
the  British  Isles,  they  have  been  able  to 
invest  their  subject  with  much  interest  and 
even  fascination. 

Having  written  in  general  terms  of  the 
works  as  a  whole,  we  may  turn  in  particular 
to  the  volume  which  has  just  been  published. 
In  the  quality  of  both  its  illustrations  and 
letterpress  it  marks,  if  anything,  an  advance 
on  its  two  predecessors.  In  all  the  volumes 
the  beauty  of  the  pictures  has  been  remark- 
able. They  are  admirable  reproductions  of 
photographs,  some  of  which  depict  the  trees 
as  growing  wild.  Most  of  them,  however, 
have  been  made  from  specimens  or  groups  of 
trees  existing  in  the  British  Isles,  which  are 
described  in  the  text.  The  Cedars  lend  them- 
selves peculiarly  well  to  artistic  treatment, 
and  in  this  third  volume  there  is  a  fine  series 
of  illustrations  of  that  genus.  We  see, 
for  instance,  the  Lebanon  Cedar  as  it  occurs 
wild  on  its  native  site,  as  well  as  typical  fiat- 


branched  specimens  of  magnificent  spread 
and  girth  of  trunk  such  as  are  to  be  found  at 
Blenheim,  Painshill,  Goodwood,  and  other 
places  ;  we  also  see  other  specimens  more  re- 
markable for  their  lofty  stature  as  they  are 
to  be  observed  at  Strathfieldsaye  and  Pet- 
worth.  The  famous  Cedar  Avenue  at  Drop- 
more  is  well  presented,  whilst  pictures 
of  the  Atlas  Cedar  and  the  Deodar  are 
also  given.  There  is  likewise  a  series  of  illus- 
trations of  the  Scotch  Pine  of  perhaps  even 
greater  artistic  merit.  We  have  never  seen  any 
tree-portraits,  produced  by  a  mechanical  pro- 
cess, more  charming  than  the  "  Scots  Pine 
Avenue  at  Carclew,"  or  the  "  Scots  Pine  at 
Loch  Morlich."  But  whilst  such  pictures  as 
these  will  probably  attract  the  ordinary  lover 
of  trees,  the  specialist  will  turn  to  the 
illustrations  of  trees  of  greater  rarity,  even 
though  they  may  be  less  picturesque. 
Of  these  there  is  a  rich  assortment,  amongst 
which  are  the  magnificent  Gymnocladus 
and  Sassafras,  at  Claremont,  the  fine  Cun- 
ninghamia  at  Bagshot  Park,  the  Nyssa  at 
Strathfieldsaye,  Fngus  Cunninghamii  at 
Fota  and  F.  betuloides  at  Bicton,  Carya 
amara  at  Bute  House  and  C.  alba  at 
Brocklesby  Park. 

To  supplement  the  descriptive  work  by  Dr. 
Henry,  there  are  engravings  to  illustrate  in 
outline  the  leaves  of  many  of  the  species  men- 
tioned in  this  volume,  exhibiting  their  charac- 
teristic venation,  hairiness  and  margins.  The 
buds  and  young  bark  are  also  shown.  These 
diagrams  will  be  of  considerable  assistance 
for  the  purposes  of  identification. 

From  what  we  have  said  as  regards  the 
illustrations,  it  will  have  been  gathered  that 
this  third  volume  deals  with  many  trees 
of  special  interest.  Concerning  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  Mr.  Elwes  has  written  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  account  extending 
over  more  than  a  dozen  pages.  The  old  and 
vexed  question  as  to  the  specific  distinction 
of  the  three  Cedars  is  discussed ;  but  not  only 
are  they  here  given  the  specific  rank  often  ac- 
corded them,  but  they  are  joined  by  a  fourth, 
the  Cyprus  Cedar,  hitherto  known  as  C. 
Libani  var.  brevifolia,  which  is  here  elevated 
to  a  species.  Not  many  however  will  in  these 
days,  we  think,  subscribe  to  the  opinion  here 
expressed  that  there  are  better  reasons  for 
uniting  C.  atlantica  and  C.  Deodara  as  one 
species  than  there  are  for  uniting  C.  atlantica 
and  C.  Libani. 

Blume's  genus,  Nothofagus,  is  revived  for 
the  Beeches  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  with, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  very  good  reason.  English 
arboriculture  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Elwes  for  the 
recent  reintroduction  of  some  of  the  South 
American  species  to  this  country,  and  he  has 
here  an  interesting  story  to  tell  about  them, 
based  on  his  recent  visit  to  that  Continent. 
The  pages  devoted  to  the  Hornbeams  and 
Hop  Hornbeams  are  useful  and  interesting, 
as  also  are  those  in  which  the  stately  and 
beautiful  members  of  the  genus  Arbutus  are 
described.  An  admirable  and  exhaustive 
account  of  the  Scotch  Pine  occupies  nearly 
thirty  pages.  Many  of  the  world's  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  trees  belong  to 
genera  containing  but  one  or  only  a  few 
species,  and  they  naturally  reprssent  the  most 
distinct  and  unusual  types.  In  this  volume 
several  species  belonging  to  such  genera  are 
dealt  with.  Among  them  we  have  Cunning- 
hamia,   Liquidambar,  Sassafras  and  Sciado- 
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pitys  ;  and  the  story  of  the  two  Sequoias — the 
mammoth  trees  of  California — is  told  once 
again.  The  largest  and  most  diverse  genus 
dealt  with  is  Acer.  A  synopsis  is  given  of  all 
the  cultivated  species  (which  now  amount  to 
between  fifty  and  sixty),  whilst  fifteen  of  the 
larger  timber-producing  Maples  such  as  the 
Sycamore,  Norway  Maple,  and  Sugar  Maple 
are  reviewed  in  detail. 

The  absence  of  any  system  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  genera  dealt  with  in  this  work 
has  been  adversely  criticised.  There  are  only 
two  arrangements  that  are  available  :  the 
Natural  Orders  and  genera  might  have  fol- 
lowed each  other  according  to  their  assumed 
natural   relationship  (as   they   do   in   Loudon), 


subject  quickly.  This,  however,  assumes 
he  knows  the  adopted  name  of  the  genus  he 
is  in  quest  of.  In  such  a  work  as  that  before 
us  most  people  would  scarcely  think  of  look- 
ing under  the  letter  "  N  "  for  the  Antarctic 
Beeches,  and  many  would  expect  to  find 
"  Sassafras  "  under  "  Laurus."  Then  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  usually  implies 
either  keeping  back  the  publication  of  the 
work  until  it  is  completed,  or  else  the  addi- 
tion of  omitted  matter  in  the  troublesome 
form  of  an  appendix.  On  the  whole,  then, 
we  do  not  consider  that  the  haphazard 
arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  need  give- 
serious  ground  for  complaint,  provided  that 
a  full  and  careful   index   is  given. 


1904,  and  is  approached  by  four  stone-covered 
paths  that  lead  to  an  old  Venetian  well-head  in 
the  centre.  There  are  several  arches  and  pergolas 
in  the  garden,  and  there  is  also  a  temple,  built 
mainly  of  stone  discovered  in  Roman  excavations 
and  brought  to  this  country  by  the  late  Lord 
Savile.  There  are  also  two  trees  that  have  been 
planted  by  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.,  who 
has  several  times  visited  Rufford  Abbey.  Nearly 
opposite  the  garden  under  notice  is  another 
known  as  the  Japanese  garden  (see  fig.  109).  This 
is  also  of  recent  construction,  having  been 
formed  upon  the  site  of  an  old  orchard  about  five 
years  ago.  In  it  are  four  ponds  that  are  con- 
nected by  streams  and  fed  by  an  artificial  water- 
fall. The  central  pond  contains  an  island,  and 
all  around  are  planted  subjects  of  a  water-loving 
nature,  with  Clematis  and  Roses  entwined  along 


Fig.  ion. — view  in  the  "Japanese"  garden  at  rufford  abbey,  notts. 

(See  Supplementary  Illustration,  also  fig.  110.) 


\Tho:  -  aph  by  H.  N .  King. 


or  they  might  have  been  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally. Both  these  methods  are  usually  found 
to  be  difficult  in  practice.  Whilst  the  order 
of  relationship  adopted  in  this  country  is 
commonly  based  on  Bentham  and  Hooker's 
Genera  Plantarum,  whilst  the  Americans  and 
Germans  follow  a  totally  different  sequence, 
and  indeed,  whatever  "  natural  "  system 
the  authors  might  have  adopted,  it  would 
probably  have  been  of  little  service  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  students  of  such  a  work 
as  this.  The  alphabetical  plan,  on  the 
other  hand,  possesses  one  great  advantage 
in   enabling   the  general   reader  to  find   his 


It  would,  however,  have  been  desirable  to 
have  kept  all  the  species  of  one  genus  to- 
gether. Whilst  the  Corsican  Pine  appears  in 
the  second  volume  and  the  Scotch  Pine  in  the 
third,  the  rest  of  the  genus  Pinus  has  yet 
to  come  ;  and  the  article  on  the  Common  Oak 
in  the  second  volume  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  genus  Quercus  that  has  yet  appeared 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  affords 
a  view  of  the  Roman  garden  at  Rufford  Abbey, 
Ollerton,  Notts.,  the  residence  of  Lord  John 
Savile.     This    Roman    garden    was    formed    in 


the  rustic  bridge  which  affords  access  to  the 
opposite  bank.  There  are  many  handsome 
shrubs  hereabouts  ;  some  are  accommodated  in 
beds  cut  in  the  grass  lawns,  others  are  planted 
singly,  or  interspersed  in  clumps  near  the  water's 
edge.  The  waterfall  is  a  very  pretty  scene,  and 
near  by  is  a  tea-house,  which  forms  a  delightful 
and  cool  retreat  in  summer  time,  when  it  is  set 
in  a  bower  of  beautiful  flowers.  There  are  many 
fine  borders  planted  with  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  and  at  fig.  110  is  given  a  view  of  a  portion 
of  one  of  these  borders  on  the  east  front,  the  vase 
forming  the  boundary  line.  The  Rufford  gar- 
dens are  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  Doe,  and  their 
condition  is  most  praiseworthy. 
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Botanical  Magazine.— The  April  number 
contains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  fol- 
lowing five  plants,  and  the  usual  cultural  notes 
are  added  under  most  of  them  :  — 

BULBOPHYLLUM  BlNNENDIJKII,  tab.  8187. — 
This  is  a  fine  illustration  of  a  remarkable  plant, 
which  almost  suggests  the  form  of  an  octopus 
with  outspread  tentacles.  The  plant  originated 
from  Java,  and  there  has  been  some  doubt  as  to 
its  relation  or  identity  with  other  species  from 
the  same  island.  A  flowering  specimen  was 
shown  under  the  name  of  B.  Ericssonii  by 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  of  St.  Albans,  at  the 
Temple  Show  in  1907.  It  appears  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult subject,  and  Mr.  Watson  says  that  of  the 
many  specimens  imported  by  the  St.  Albans  firm, 
it  is  doubtful  if  a  score  are  now  alive. 

K/EMPFERIA  KlRKII,  VAR.   ELATIOR,   tab.  8188. — 

This  is  a  handsome  plant,  allied  to  Hedychium, 
and  occurs  in  tropical  Africa.  The  specimen 
from  which  the  figure  was  drawn  was  presented 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  of  Colesborne,  Chelten- 
ham. The  prevailing  colour  of  the  flower  is 
pink. 

Saxifraga  Brunoniana,  tab.  8189. — This 
plant  occurs  in  the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation 
extending  from  9,000  to  13,000  feet.  Its  flowers 
are  yellow,  borne  on  red  stems,  and  it  shares 
with  a  few  other  species  the  peculiarity  of  pro- 
ducing long  red  stolons,  which  bear  vegetative 
shoots  at  their  apices.  These  serve  as  propaga- 
tive  structures,  readily  becoming  independent 
plants.  This  Saxifraga  has  proved  hardy  at 
Kew,  but  thrives  best  when  cultivated  in  stony 
soil  in   a  cold   frame. 

Rheum  inopinatum,  tab.  8190.— It  has  been 
proposed  to  divide  this  genus  into  two  groups  : 
one,  the  Monticolae,  with  leafy  stems  and  mem 
branous  leaves  ;  the  other,  the  Deserticolae,  pos- 
sessing bare  stems  and  firm  leaves.  The  species 
figured  belongs  to  the  latter  group.  The  seeds 
from  which  the  specimen  was  raised  were  col- 
lected in  Tibet,  and  sent  to  Kew  in  1905.  The 
plant  is  an  attractive  one,  the  grey-green  leavt-, 
foiming  a  good  ground  colour  for  the  crimson 
inflorescence,  which  lasts  for  several  weeks  m 
good  condition.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  should 
prove  a  valuable  plant  for  the  border. 

Olearia  ciliata,  tab.  8191.— At  first  sight, 
the  plant  suggests  a  shrubby  Aster,  bearing  lilac- 
coloured  flower  heads,  rather  than  an  Olearia. 
It  forms  a  bush  1  to  2  feet  high,  the  stems  of 
which  are  covered  with  linear  recurved  leaves. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Western  Australia,  and 
seeds  were  sent  to  Kew  by  Sergt.  Goadby,  R.E. 
These  were  sown,  and  a  bush  flowered  in  the 
temperate  house  in  April  last  year.  The  plant 
stems  difficult  to  propagate,  and  has  failed  so 
far  to   set   seeds. 

Mr.  Burpee. — Our  American  contemporary, 
The  Country  Cnllcman,  has  recently  published  an 
account  of  Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  whose  seeds, 
especially  Sweet  Peas,  are  known  world-wide. 
Mr.  Burpee  was  born  at  Sheffield,  New  Bruns- 
wick, April  5,  1858,  and  at  the  age  of  18  opened, 
in  connection  with  Mr.  G.  S.  Benson,  jun.,  a 
little  store  at  223,  Church  Street,  Philadelphia, 
dealing  chiefly  in  fancy  pi, eons  and  poultry. 
The  firm  lost  §3,500  the  first  year,  and  was  glad 
to  take  in  a  third  partner.  In  April,  1878,  Mr. 
Burpee  withdrew  from  the  firm  and  started  by 
himself  as  "  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,"  dealing 
in  seeds  as  well  as  birds  and  dogs.  The  second 
year  of  the  first  partnership  just  paii  expenses. 
"  The  third  year,  by  myself,"  Mr.  Burpee  says, 
"  I  netle.l  a  profit  of  $2,700.  In  1882  the  shop 
in  Church  Street  was  found  to  be  too  small  for 
the  increasing  business,  and  the  firm's  present 
commodious  premises  were  acquired."  Mr. 
Burpee  is  a  life  member  of  the  Sen  i . - 1 . ' 
Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France,  and  has  been 


for  some  years  vice-president  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  of  England.  In  1893,  in 
Chicago,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Seed  Trade  Association,  presiding  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  at  Toronto,  and  has  been  a 
director  of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League 
since  its   foundation. 

Flowers  in  Season. — A  flower  of  the  curious 
and  evil-smelling  flower  of  Scoliopus  Bigelowii 
has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  gardener 
to  Sir  Edmund  Loder,  Bart.,  Leonardslee, 
Horsham.  The  flowers  are  a  dull  greenish 
colour,  with  purple  stripes.  A  plant  of  this 
species  was  figured  in  our  issue  for  March  3, 
1894,   p.   267. 


varieties.  There  are  numerous  classes  for  floral 
devices,  and  others  are  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. The  income  of  the  Society  during  1907 
shows  an  increase  over  that  of  the  previous 
year,  but  this  notwithstanding,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  transfer  £70  from  deposit  to  gen- 
eral account.  By  the  new  rule  members  of  the 
committee  are  eligible  to  act  as  judges  at  the 
Society's  shows,  but  no  fees  will  be  paid  them. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 

(Southern    Section) The  exhibition  of  this 

society,  which  is  fixed  for  Wednesday,  July 
22,  will  again  be  held  in  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  The 
schedule  provides  for  73  classes,  of  which  four 
new  ones  are  added  to  those  for  dressed  flowers. 
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Fig.  no. — border  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  at  rufford  abbey. 

(See  Supplementary  Illustration,  also  fig.  109.) 


The   National  Chrysanthemum   Society 

having  again  decided  to  hold  three  exhibitions, 
the  dates  are  fixed  for  October  7,  8  ;  November 
4,  5,  &  6  ;  and  December  2,  3.  All  these  shows 
will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 
At  the  exhibition  on  November  4,  5,  &  6,  in- 
terest will  be  centred,  as  usual,  in  the  classes 
for  Japanese  blooms,  and  in  the  most  important 
class,  that  for  48  blooms,  a  special  prize  of 
£5  5s.  is  offered  by  the  late  president,  C.  E. 
Shea,  Esq.,  in  addition  to  a  cup.  An  interest- 
ing class  is  the  one  for  24  blooms  of  Japanese 
varieties,  six  of  which  are  to  be  of  the  last  two 
season's  introductions  ;  the  substantial  sum  of 
£12  is  offered  as  the  first  prize.  Sir  Albert 
Rollit,  the  president,  offers  a  prize  of  £5  5s. 
in  the  class  for  24  Japanese  blooms  of  distinct 


The  object  of  these  additional  classes  is  to  en- 
courage the  cultivation  of  Bizarres,  Flakes  and 
white-ground  Picotees,  which  have  to  some  ex- 
tent been  somewhat  neglected  of  late  years.  In 
the  open  class  is  offered  the  "  Cartwright  " 
Challenge  Cup  of  the  value  of  20  guineas,  and 
the  Committee  invite  competition  in  this  section 
by  the  trade  growers.  The  schedule  is  mainly 
divided  into  four  divisions,  and  in  each  of  the 
first  three  of  these  the  President,  Martin  K. 
Smith,  Esq.,  offers  challenge  cups  to  the  win- 
ner of  the  highest  aggregate  number  of  points. 
Valuable  information  is  included  at  the  end  of 
the  schedule  upon  the  standard  of  excel'ence- 
in  the  florists'  Carnation  and  Picotee,  with 
a  description  of  the  various  flowers,  includ- 
ing Selfs,  Fancies,  Bizarres,  and  Flakes,  and 
yellow  and  white-ground  Picotees. 
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Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 
— The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Horti- 
cultural Association  will  be  held  on  November 
19,  20  &  21,  in  the  Waverley  Market.  The  prize 
money  offered  totals  £450,  the  classes  including 
several  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  most 
important  class  is  that  for  15  vases  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums.  The  first  prize  is  the  City  of 
Edinburgh  Cup  and  £20  in  money.  A  chal- 
lenge cup  is  also  offered  for  eight  vases  of  Japa- 
nese Chrysanthemums,  but  the  competition  is 
restricted  to  Scottish  gardeners  and  amateurs. 

The  National  Auricula  and  Primula 
Society  will  bold  their  annual  show  in  con- 
junction with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
fortnightly  exhibition  on  Tuesday,  April  28. 
Copies  of  the  special  prize  schedule  may  be  had 
on  application  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  Auricula 
Villa,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading. 

A  Gardener's  Long  Service.  -  Mr.  Jose™ 
Mallender  has  retired  from  the  post  of  gar- 
•  liner  at  Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop,  after  a 
period  of  40  years'  service.  Mr.  Mai.lknuf.r 
has  made  many  friends  at  Blyth,  and  they 
have  recently  presented  him  with  a  marble 
timepiece,  chair,  and  purse  containing  gold. 
In  thanking  the  donors  for  their  kindness, 
Mr  Mallender  said  that  during  the  40 
years  he  had  been  at  Hodsock  Priory  he  had 
been  encouraged  by  generous  employers.  The 
\U:i  i  ish  family  had  made  him  a  happy  man  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  only  the  previous  day 
the  Misses  Mellish  gave  him  a  gold  watch  as 
a   keepsake. 

Rubber  Exhibition  in  London.— The  pro- 
posals to  hold  a  rubber  exhibition  this  year 
have  met  with  such  ready  response  on  the  part 
of  the  planters  and  rubber  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  from  the  governments  of  rubber-produc- 
ing countries,  that  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  fur  an  exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  R  IIS, 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  from  September  21,  20. 
A  preliminary  prospectus  has  been  issued,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  show  will  be  one  of  con- 
siderable interest.  The  whole  art  of  rubber- 
collecting  and  manufacture  is  to  be  illustrated, 
and  there  will  be  addresses  and  lectures  on  the 
\  hi  >us  processes  which  will  serve  to  explain 
the  various  matters  connected  with  the  industry* 

The  Cultivation  of  Capsicums  in  Rou- 
mania.— Of  Capsicum  anniuim  (Paprika)  there 
are  several  varieties  having  pods  of  various 
sizes,  s  ime  large,  others  small,  sweel,  slightly 
hot  in  the  mouth,  a.id  others  very  pungent.  In 
the  Balkan  lands,  the  seeds  are  sown  on  hot- 
beds in  March  to  allow  of  a  long  season  for 
developing  the  crop.  When  there  is  no  longer 
any  danger  from  frosts,  the  plants  are  set  out 
in  light  soil  in  warm  positions,  and,  with  the 
i  \  epfion  of  abundant  applications  of  water  and 
hoeing,  they  get  no  special  attention.  In  those 
countries,  and  so  far  north  as  Hungary,  Capsi- 
cums, like  the  Egg  plant  (Solanum  Melongena) 
and  Mallow  (Hibiscus  esculentus)  are  reckoned 
among  the  principal  vegetables.  The  large- 
frcited,  thick-fleshed  Capsicum  fruits  are, 
whilst  still  green,  roasted  on  the  hot  plate  of 
the  close  cooking  stove,  freed  from  the  rind, 
and  eaten  as  salad  with  oil  and  vinegar  ;  or 
the  raw  fruit  is  filled  with  meat  and  rice  and 
iked,  and  are  thus  brought  to  the  table.  The 
small  fruited  Chillies  are  eaten  in  the  green 
■■;  ite,  or  allowed  to  rken,  and  used  as  a  condi- 
ment with  meat.  The  Roumanian  vegetable  cul- 
tivators set  out  the  plants  at  distances  of  10 
inches  to  18  inches  apart.  By  good  applica- 
ti  ins  of  water  the  plants  produce  more  fruits 
than  leaves.  The  fruits  (pods)  are  sold  for 
about   10  centimes  per  100. 


"The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Forestry" 

for  April  contains  an  interesting  article  on  the 
planting  of  sand-dunes  at  Holkham,  the  Norfolk 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  plantations 
are  about  3  miles  long  and  of  an  average  width 
of  about  300  yards.  The  primary  object  in  view 
was  neither  forestry  nor  coast  protection,  but  to 
secure  an  ornamental  covering  for  the  rather 
bleak,  sandy  hills.  This  appears  to  have  been 
fully  secured,  and  even  hardwood  trees  are 
springing  up.  The  trees  originally  planted  and 
proving  most  successful  are  the  Corsican,  Scotch 
and  Austrian  Pines.  The  two  former  species 
seem  to  thrive  best,  and  at  the  present  time  they 
are  advancing  towards  the  sea,  and,  though  per- 
haps rather  indirectly,  are  responsible  for  the 
reclaiming  of  formerly  submerged  ground,  for 
the  belt  of  trees  causes  an  accumulation  of  sand 
and  thus  enables  the  dunes  to  extend  in  a  sea- 
ward direction.  But  the  dunes  themselves  then 
become  occupied  and  fixed  by  the  Pine  seed- 
lings, which  spring  up  and  take  permanent  pos- 
session of  them. 

"Biro  Notes  and  News.  —The  quarterly 
publication  of  the  Royal  Societ}  tor  the  Pro- 
tection  oi    Birds   (3,    Hanover   Square,  W.)   i 

in  its  Spring  Number  an  article  on  "  Bird- 
watchers," dealing  with  the  urgent  need  that 
exists  for  the  better  protection  of  rare  birds; 
reports  of  numerous  Bird  and  Tree  [Arbor  day) 
celebrations  promoted  by  the  Society's  Challenge 
Shield  Competitions;  note,  on  "The  Plume 
Trade,''  "Economic-  Ornithology,"  portrait,  .  t 
the  Society's  President,  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
i  mjd,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  &c.  The 
magazine  is  i^-ued  primarily  to  memb  i  .  I  thi 
Society,  but  can  also  be  obtained  for  a  sub- 
scription  of  one   shilling   a  year. 

Experiments  at  Reading. — The  results  of 
last  season's  experiments  carried  out  by  the 
University  College,  Reading,  at  the  College 
Farm,  Shinfield,  have  just  been  published 
in  pamphlet  form.  An  interesting  experiment 
was  that  of  testing  the  influence  of  weeds 
and  hoeing  on  the  crop  yield.  "With  this 
object  in  view,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
Globe  Mangels  were  sown  on  April  25,  1907. 
After  the  plants  were  set  out,  the  plot  was 
divided  into  five  equal  parts  (each  one-twentieth 
of  an  acre).  (1)  One  lot  was  -imply  left  to  com- 
bat with  the  weeds,  the  total  yield  on  this  plot 
being  153  tons  an  acre.  (2)  The  second  plot 
was  kept  clean  by  hand-weeding  only,  no  hoeing 
being  done  after  setting  out  the  plants.  This 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  40  tons  an  acre.  (3)  A 
third,  which  was  kept  clean  by  repeated  hoe- 
ings,  yielded  practically  the  same  weight  of 
roots  (39A  tons  an  acre  I  as  No.  2.  (4)  When 
only  two  hoeings  were  carried  out,  the  yield 
was  37jf  tons  an  acre,  and  (5)  when  only  once 
hoed,  the  weight  of  Mangels  grown  amounted 
to  33i  tons  per  acre.  The  difference  between 
the  weight  of  Mangels  grown  on  the  plot  that 
was  kept  clean,  and  that  where  no  weeding  took 
place,  amounted  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  crop. 
The  difference  between  hoeing  once  and  hoeing 
twice  amounts  to  four  tons  an  acre.  The  re- 
sults obtained,  which  are  detailed  in  the  report, 
are  very  suggestive,  but  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous if  the  experiment  were  repeated  during 
a  dry  season.  For  the  purpose  of  making  an- 
other experiment,  one  acre  of  ground  on  the 
farm  was  planted  with  a  crop  of  Maize.  Two 
kinds  of  seed  were  used,  viz.,  Giant  Caragua  and 
White  Horse  Tooth.  The  seed,  which  was  drilled 
the  last  day  of  May,  was  placed  3  inches  deep 
in  rows  24  inches  apart.  An  application  of  10 
loads  of  dung  and  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate  was 
made  to  the  acre  ;  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  was 
also  applied  as  a  top  dressing.  The  yield  of 
green  fodder  per  acre  amounted  to  45  tons  18i 
cwt.  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and  49  tons  1\ 


cwt.  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  The  report  also 
contains  much  information  as  to  the  effects  of 
applications  of  different  nitrogenous  manures  on 
Mangels  ;  the  effects  of  manures  on  grass  land, 
and  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  laying 
clown  of  permanent  grass  land.  As  these  last- 
mentioned  experiments  have  only  been  down  for 
a  short  period,  it  is  too  early  to  draw  any 
definite  conclusions. 

The  Development  of  Fruit  Growing  in 
Brazil.— A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  this  industry  in  Brazil.  The 
vine  is,  naturally,  one  of  the  most  important 
fruits  grown  in  the  country,  and  in  order  to 
encourage  its  cultivation,  experts  have  been  sent 
to  Italy  in  order  to  acquire  the  necessary  in- 
formation as  to  the  best  methods  in  use.  Fur- 
thermore, viticultunsts  from  Sicily  will,  if  pos- 
sible, be  induced  to  take  up  their  abode  at  San 
Paulo.  The  Peaches,  Figs,  and  Bananas  figure 
among  the  most  successful  of  the  other  fiuits, 
and  already  a  good  market  has  been  establi-hed 
for  tinned  and  bottled  produce.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  Oranges  is  also  being  undertaken,  and 
many  of  the  Coffee  planters  also  have  Orange 
orchards,  but  the  abundance  of  wild  Orang  s, 
and  the  difficulty  of  transit  at  present  render 
it  difficult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  return  for  the 
necessary  outlay.  The  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture in  Rio  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes  have 
proved  that  many  fruits  belonging  to  temperate 
climates  can  also  be  grown  with  success.  The 
great  drawback  to  the  advancement  of  the  enter- 
lor  the  present  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
properlv  disposing  of  the  fresh  fruit,  owing  to 
the  inadequate  and  expensive  methods  of  trans- 
port. There  seems  to  be  a  promising  future 
for  the  establishment  of  canning  factories,  and 
also  for  the  production  of  wine.  The  Agricul- 
tural Departments  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
development  of  these  important  industries,  and 
Brazil  in  the  future  will  probably  be  able  to 
depend  on  herself  for  the  supply  of  the  canned 
and  preserved  fruits  she  requires,  and  also  to 
export  a  considerable  surpli  s  to  other  countries. 

School  Gardens  in  Jamaica. — According  to 
the  Agricultural  News,  the  section  of  the 
Jamaica  Report  for  190G-7  which  relates  to  edu- 
cational work  in  the  colony  contains  the  follow- 
ing note  relating  to  school  gardens  and  their 
educational  value  : — "  It  is  pointed  out  by  the 
chief  inspector  of  schools  that  certain  changes 
made  in  the  code  last  year  have  stimulated 
the  formation  and  maintenance  of  school  gar- 
dens with  great  educational  benefit,  not  only  to 
the  school,  but  to  practical  agriculture  in  their 
neighbourhood.  It  should,  however,  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  main  object  of  such  work  in 
elementary  schools  is  in  fact  essentially  identical 
with  that  of  manual  training.  It  aims  at  the 
training  of  the  hand  and  eye  and  the  general 
development  of  the  powers  of  observation  under 
circumstances,  and  in  a  medium,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  conditions  under  which  a  great 
majority  of  the  children  will  earn  their  liveli- 
hood. A  new  officer  who  has  had  experience 
of  their  working  in  the  United  States  has  Ken 
appointed  inspector  of  school  gardens." 

Instruction  in  Rural  Subjects  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools.  — It  is  pointed  out  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  that  a 
defect  in  most  of  the  school  gardening  was  that 
it  is  not  dealt  with  as  a  branch  of  nature- 
study,  i.e.,  as  a  study  of  the  plant  in  relation 
to  environment ;  the  opportunity  of  developing 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  scholars  in  rural 
work  was  largely  lost.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  in  certain  counties  to  provide  a  remedy 
by    issuing    a   syllabus    of    nature-study   for   the 
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gardening  classes.  But  this  is  useless  if  the 
teachers  are  not  themselves  nature  students, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  im- 
posing a  syllabus  in  such  cases  may  lead  to  the 
worst  form  of  text-book  cramming.  Twenty-one 
counties  already  make  some  provision  for  afford- 
ing the  teachers  a  training  in  nature-study,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done.  A  number  of  Satur- 
day classes  and  summer  courses  in  nature-study 
and  gardening  have  been  recognised.  One  of  the 
most  encouraging  features  in  the  school  nature- 
study  movement  is  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  school  exhibitions  of  nature-study  and  rural 
economy  at  agricultural  shows  and  local  flower 
shows.  The  exhibits  have  in  many  cases  been 
of  a  very  high  order  of  merit.  To  the  children, 
such  exhibitions  provide  a  stimulus ;  to  the 
teachers  they  provide  fresh  ideas  for  work  in 
their  own  schools ;  to  the  general  agricultural 
public  they  demonstrate  that  the  children's 
studies  have  a  very  real  bearing  on  their  future 
work  in  life.  Fruit  culture. — Of  other  rural  sub- 
jects increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  fruit 
culture  as  a  part  of  school  gardening,  thus 
carrying  out  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Fruit  Industry  in  Great 
Britain.  The  committee  also  advocated  the 
teaching  of  gardening  in  training  colleges.  Bee- 
keeping is  also  sometimes  associated  with  gar- 
dening or  recognised  as  a  subject  of  nature- 
study. 

Prizes    for    Agricultural   Students. — 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have 
received  from  Mr.  Martin  Sutton  and  Sir 
George  Barham,  on  behalf  of  the  Dr.  Fream 
Memorial  Committee,  of  which  the  Earl  of 
Jersey  was  the  president,  the  sum  of  £200,  the 
income  from  which  will  be  applied  to  provide  a 
prize  of  books  to  be  competed  for  each  year  by 
students  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  So  long 
as  an  examination  is  held  by  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Examination  Board  for  the  National 
Diploma  in  Agriculture,  the  prize  will  be 
awarded  to  the  person  who  obtains  the  highest 
marks  in  that  examination.  Owing  to  the 
generosity  of  an  individual  donor,  the  Board 
will  be  in  a  position  to  award  a  sum  of  £5  as  a 
Fream  Memorial  Prize  at  the  next  examination 
for  the  Diploma. 

Publications  Received. — The  Trees  of  Com- 
merce, by  W.  Stevenson.  Revised  edition,  extended 
to  a  notice  of  the  higher  or  special  branches  of  the 
Hardwood  trade.  (London  :  William  Rider  &  Son, 
164,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.) — Observations  on  the 
Cultivation  of  Roses  in  Pots,  including  the  Autobio- 
graphy of  a  Pot-Rose,  by  William  Paul,  F.L.S.  Ninth 
edition,  revised.  (London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamil- 
ton, Kent  &  Co.,  4,  Stationers'  Hall  Court.) — The 
Enemies  of  the  Rose,  by  George  Massee,  V.M.H., 
F.L.S. ,  and  Fred.  V.  Theobald,  M.A.  Illustrated  by 
Miss  C.  M.  Beard.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Publications  Committee  of 
the  National  Rose  Society. — The  National  Rose  So- 
ciety's Annual  for  1908.— The  Cultivation  of  the  Per- 
petual Flowering  Carnation,  by  C.  H.  Taudevin. 
(Cheltenham:  Young  &  Co.,  Hatherley.) — Proceedings 
of  the  Fifty-third  Annual  Meeting  (Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society),  held  at  Rochester,  N.Y., 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January  22  and  23,  1908. 
(Rochester,  N.Y.  :  Democrat  and  Chronicle  Press.) — 
Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information  (Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew),  No.  3,  1908. 
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(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 
The  Season  at  Evesham.  — In  recent  years 
gardeners  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham  have  adopted 
much  more  extensively  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  they  have  found  the  industry 
remunerative.  Wallflowers  are  now  being  sent 
to  the  markets,  and  are  selling  well,  a  preference 
being  shown  for  the  dark-coloured  varieties.  In 
the  case  of  Narcissi,  which  are  grown  by  the 
acre  undef  Plum  trees,  it  is  essential  to  catch 
the  right  market,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  sell 
at  the  best  advantage  it  is  requisite  that  the  crop 
should  be  in  full  bearing  at  the  White  Festival 
of   Easter.     This  was  the   case   last  vear   when 


Easter  fell  very  early,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  fitness  of  things  this  year,  with  Easter  falling 
very  late,  the  crop  should  have  been  all  over 
too  soon.  The  cold,  wet  spring,  how- 
ever, has  so  retarded  vegetation  of  all 
kinds  that  the  Narcissus  is  only  just  coming 
into  bud,  and  the  crop  should  be  at  its  very  best 
for  the  Easter  festival.  Those  who  have  never 
seen  Narcissi  growing  under  the  pure  white  blos- 
som of  the  Plum  trees  can  only  form  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Gardeners  in  this  vale  have,  so  far,  had  a  very 
poor  spring,  but  there  is  compensation  in  the 
fact  that  with  the  fruit  blossom  held  back,  there 
is  less  liability  of  it  being  damaged  by  late  frosts. 
In  some  places  the  blossom  is  very  shy,  and 
under  the  best  conditions  it  is  not  expected  that 
the  crops  can  be  anything  like  so  heavy  as  those  of 
last  year.     H.  S.,  Evesham,  April  n. 

The  Black  Currant  Mite.— Mr.  Johnson 
stated  on  p.  219  :  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  sprav- 
ing  with  any  insecticide  that  can  be  applied 
without  injury  to  the  bushes  is  useless."  My 
experience  is  that  it  can  be  destroyed  or  cured 
by  the  lime  and  sulphur  remedy.  Four  years 
ago  the  Black  Currant  bushes  in  these  gardens 
were  all  so  badly  affected  with  the  mite  that  I 
decided  to  destroy  them.  Before  doing  so,  I 
purchased  young  trees  from  a  reliable  nursery, 
and  planted  them  in  another  part  of  the  garden, 
situated  a  good  distance  from  the  old  planta- 
tion. When  these  young  trees  arrived  they  were 
apparently  quite  free  from  the  mite,  but  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  proved  to  be  badly  affected. 
Soon  after  this  I  heard  of  the  sulphur  and  lime 
remedy,  which  has  in  my  case  proved  entirely 
successful,  as  at  the  present  time  not  a  "  big 
bud  "  can  be  found.  A  gardener  friend  of  mine 
who  knew  these  trees  were  badly  affected  with 
the  mite  two  years  ago,  called  on  me  the  other 
day,  and  when  I  told  him  the  plants  were  now 
quite  free  from  the  mite,  he  expressed  surprise, 
and  searched  among  the  trees  for  a  big  bud,  but 
could  not  find  one.  My  friend's  trees  are 
affected,  and  he  has  tried  several  remedies  with- 
out success.  W.  J.  Sntll,  gr.  to  Viscount 
Clifden,  Wimpole  Hall,  Koyston, 

1  was  surprised  to  read  in  your  last 

issue  the  letter  from  Mr.  Win.  Johnson  respect- 
ing Black  Currant  mite.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  use  to  publish  information  even  in  a 
valuable  paper  like  the  Chronicle.  I  have 
already  twice  written  in  your  columns  [see  G.  C, 
May  21,  1904,  p.  298,  and  May  13,  1905.— Ed.] 
saying  that  I  have  completely  cured  bushes 
which  were  badly  affected  with  the  mite  by 
spraying  during  March,  April,  and  May  with 
the  ordinary  soft  soap  and  quassia  mixture. 
Of  course,  it  is  the  soap  which  kills  the  mites. 
I  don't  suppose  that  the  quassia  chips  have  any 
effect  whatever,  but  we  use  this  remedy  for 
other  things  and  it  saves  the  trouble  of  making 
a  separate  mixture.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Collinge 
has  published  in  your  columns  from  time  to  time 
(see  G.C.,  March  23,  1907,  p.  193)  the  results  of 
his  experiments,  which  have  proved  very  plainly 
indeed  that  sulphur  and  lime  dusted  upon  the 
trees  will  also  kill  the  mite.  I  have  not  tried 
Mr.  Collinge's  remedy  myself,  as  the  lime  is 
apt  to  burn  the  foliage,  which,  oi  course,  in  a 
nursery  is  a  grave  objection,  and  I  suppose 
the  only  reason  why  most  people  have  not  tried 
the  soft  soap  mixture  is  that  it  is  too  simple. 
A.  H.  Pearson,  Lowdham  Nurseries,  Notts. 

Cabbages. — Much  of  the  history  of  the  e\o- 
lution  of  the  Cabbage  fnmily  appears  to  hive 
been  lost  in  obscurity.  We  have  learned  that 
certain  forms  of  the  tribe  were  known  and  culti- 
vated 200  years  B.C.,  although  these  seem  to 
have  been  of  very  inferior  character.  In  his  lec- 
ture on  March  31  last  Professor  Henslow  told 
the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
that  there  seemed  to  have  been  from  that  time 
to  the  16th  century  a  long  period  during  which 
members  of  this  family,  although  existing  occa- 
sionally under  cultivation,  nothing  fcrther  was 
known  about  them.  Professor  Henslow's  illus- 
trations and  remarks  tended  to  show  that  for  18 
centuries  at  least  little  was  done  to  develop  or 
improve  these  vegetables.  But  even  from  the 
16th  century  until  the  present  time,  a  p:riod 
during  which  some  very  remarkable  develop- 
ments took  place,  nothing  authoritative  seems  to 
be  known  as  to  the  origin  and  gradual  evolution 
of  Cauliflowers,  Broccolis,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
White   and   Red   Savoy   Cabbages,   Borecoles   or 


Kales,  all  of  which  must  have  developed  from 
the  wild  species  (Brassica  oleracea),  and  not 
from  B.  Rapa,  or  other  allied  species  to  which 
the  Turnip,  Rape,  and  glaucous-leaved  Kales 
are  attributed.  In  reply  to  a  question  I  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  Henslow,  asking  him  if  any 
species  of  vegetable  had  evolved  greater  varia- 
tion in  form  than  B.  oleracea,  Professor  Hens- 
low replied  that  he  knew  of  none  that  had  done 
so.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  for  wonder 
whether  any  one  original  species  could  have 
produced  such  diverse  varieties  as  the  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  now  in  cul- 
tivation. Those  who  have  inter-cros  ed  these 
variations  have  found  that  all  sorts  of  inferior 
and  probably  early  forms  are  reproduced,  but 
few  varieties  having  any  garden  value.  In  the 
experiments  of  inter-crossing  diverse  forms  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  his  recent  lectures 
have  shown  the  coarse  and  worthless  nature  of 
most  of  the  seedlings.  This  would  appear  to 
show  that  the  results  we  have  at  the  present  day 
in  cultivation  are  the  results  of  se'ection  car- 
ried through  a  long  period,  probably  amounting 
to  centuries.     A.D. 

Nuttallia  cerasiformis. — Writing  of  this 
shrub  in  the  Gardeners'1  Chronicle,  March  28,  p. 
196,  Mr.  Fitzherbert  remarks,  "  Not  by  any 
means  tender,  for  it  succeeds  in  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London."  I  am  forwarding 
a  few  flowering  sprays  taken  from  plants  grow- 
ing some  400  miles  north  of  London.  Here  it 
is  quite  hardy,  and  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  occupants 
of  the  shrubbery  by  reason  of  its  delicate  light- 
green  foliage.  Very  often  when  the  buds  are 
bursting  the  snow  is  still  on  the  ground.  The 
plant  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  but  if  given 
generous  treatment  it  will  throw  out  sucker-like 
growths  in  abundance ;  these  afford  a  ready 
means  of  propagation  if  increase  of  the  stock  is 
desired.  Fred.  W .  Jeffrey,  Woodend  Gardens, 
Cathcart,  N.B.  [Accompanying  this  note  were 
freely-flowered  shoots  of  this  early-blooming 
shrub. — Ed.] 

Wydale  Gardens,  Yorkshire. — Wydale, 
Brompton  S.O.,  the  residence  of  H.  Illing- 
worth,  Esq.,  is  situated  some  eight  miles  from 
Scarborough.  Mr.  Scott,  the  gardener,  has 
effected  many  improvements,  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  recent  visit  to  Wydale,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  a  batch  of  seedling  Clivias  (Iman- 
Mphyllums)  in  6-inch  pots,  which  Mr.  Scott 
raised  two  years  ago.  They  form  the  best  batch 
of  these  plants  I  have  seen.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  exceedingly  bright.  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  and  the  Turnford  Hall  variety  both 
showed  evidences  of  good  culture,  and  were 
a  mass  of  bloom.  Cyclamen  and  Primulas  were 
also  well  grown,  and  the  flowers  of  some  of  the 
Cyclamen  were  of  very  large  size.  The  vines 
have  been  planted  only  two  years,  and  they 
reflect  credit  on  the  cultivator.  The  varieties 
are  Lady  Downes,  Black  Alicante,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Appley  Towers.  Mr.  Scott  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  the  Appley  Towers  variety, 
which  in  his  opinion  is  superior  to  many  varie- 
ties commonly  cultivated.  /.  Snell,  Kirby  Mis- 
pcrton  Hall  Gardens. 


CYCLAMEN    "MONT   BLANC." 

The  Cyclamen  is  not  a  difficult  subject  to 
cultivate,  and  a  batch  of  seedling  plants  will 
always  provide  a  good'  selection  of  colours  for 
the  greenhouse.  Sometimes  these  plants  will 
produce  flowers  of  a  particularly  pleasing  shade, 
and  in  some  instances  these  special  colours  are 
perpetuated,  until,  by  selection,  the  variety 
comes  true  to  seed.  By  such  means  has  been 
produced  the  beautiful  salmon-coloured  variety 
shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  under  the 
name  of  Low's  Salmon,  to  which  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  recently  granted  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Of  equal  value  to  the 
coloured  varieties  to  the  gardener  in  winter  are 
the  pure  white  kinds,  such  as  is  represented  i:i 
Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  &  Sons'  Mont  Blanc  variety 
(see  fig.  111).  The  plant  from  which  our  illustra- 
tion was  prepared  was  photographed  in  Messrs. 
Webb's  nursery  at  Wordsley,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  on  reference  to  the  figure,  is  a  very 
floriferous  specimen  and  a  good  type  of  this 
useful   plant. 
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April  14. — The  meeting  held  on  this  date  was 
noticeable  for  many  good  exhibits  of  Narcissi, 
in  addition  to  collections  of  spring-flowering 
subjects,  Roses,  forced  shrubs,  Carnations,  and 
a  large  batch  of  Hippeastrums. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Fellows,  60 
new  Fellows  were  added  to  the  roll  of  the 
society,  and  a  lecture  on  "  Hardy  Cacti  and 
Other  Succulents  "  was  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Bowles,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  and 
Messrs.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  W.  A.  Bilney,  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  John  Green,  T.  W.  Turner,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Wm.  Howe,  John  Jen- 
nings,  W.    Bain,   Chas.   Dixon,   Geo.   GordcSj 


the  Zonal-leaved  type,  also  plants  of  a  pink- 
flowered  Cineraria  with  revolute  florets,  named 
Gem  of  the  Stars.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

W.  G.  Vivien,  Esq.,  Clyne  Park,  Blackpyl, 
South  Wales,  showed  trusses  of  Rhododendrons. 

A  magnificent  exhibit  of  dark-coloured  varie- 
ties of  Hippeastrums  was  shown  by  Alfred  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.,  Halton,  Bucks  (gr.  Mr.  R. 
Sanders).  The  plants  were  all  unnamed  seed- 
lings.    (Silver-Gilt  Flora   Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Edmonton,  showed  miscellaneous  flowering 
plants,  including  Cinerarias,  Roses,  Pelargo- 
nium "  Clorinda,"  Astilbe  (Spiraea)  japonica,  and 
Salvia  splendens  "  Pride  of  Zurich  "  ;  the  last- 
named  is  valuable  as  an  early-flowering,  dwarf- 
growing  variety,  and  the  plant  continues  in 
flower  throughout  the  summer  months.  The 
bracts  are  a  rich  scarlet.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park 
Ksrscrks,  Enfield,  made  a  fine  exhibit  of  green- 


FlG.    III. — CYCLAMEN    "  MONT    BLANC  "  ;    FLOWERS    WHITE. 


Arthur  Turner,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  Chas.  E. 
Pearson,  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  W.  J.  James,  Chas. 
V..  Shea,  Edw.  Mawley,  R.  C.  Reginald  Nevill, 
George  Paul,  arid  E.  H.  Jenkins. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  furnished  a  large  table  with 
flowering  plants.  At  one  end  of  the  group  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  Medinilla  magnifica  in  flower, 
also  many  specimens  of  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  this  ex- 
hibit was  Erica  propendens,  with  mauve-coloured 
flowers.  There  were  also  blue-flowered  Hy- 
drangeas, and  a  batch  of  plants  of  the  beauti- 
ful Rhododendron  Fosterianum,  Boronias, 
Streptosolen  Jamesonii,  Crowea  angustifolia, 
&c.  As  a  separate  exhibit,  Messrs.  Veitch 
showed  a  group  of  forced  shrubs  and  trees. 
(Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanlev,  Kent, 
staged  large  trusses  of  scarlet   Pelargoniums  of 


house  flowering  plants  and  winter-flowering 
Carnations.  A  draping  of  Lotus  peliorhynchus 
along  the  front  gave  a  fine  effect  to  the  group, 
which  consisted  of  dwarf  and  standard  plants 
of  Roses,  Ericas,  Azaleas,  Acacias,  Meterosi- 
deros  floribunda,  &c.  (Silver-Gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  52  &  53,  Lon- 
don Wall,  London,  E.C.,  exhibited  Violas  in 
variety  displayed  in  trusses  in  the  usual  pyra- 
midal manner  of  exhibiting  this  flower  ;  at  the 
back  being  varieties  of  the  large-flowering  type 
of  Pansy.  Viola  Admiration  is  a  rich  shade  of 
blue  ;  Kingcup,  yellow  ;  Dr.  McFarlane,  purple 
and  violet ;  Molly  Pope,  yellow  ;  Mrs.  Rowland, 
rosy  heliotrope  ;  and  Mary  Burnie,  pale  sul- 
phur yellow,  are  varieties  of  merit. 

A  small  group  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  was 
shown  by  H.  D.  Broughton,  Esq.,  Birch  Hurst, 
Andover. 


A  very  showy  group  of  forced  shrubs  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries, 
Surrey,  all  the  plants  exhibiting  good  culture. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Very  brightly-coloured  but  small-leaved  Cala- 
diums  were  shown  by  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

A  small,  prettily-leafed  Coleus  named  Coleus 
salicifulius  nanus,  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young,  Mercury  Nursery,  Romford.  The  long, 
narrow  leaves  are  red  with  deeper  colouring  on 
the  margins. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
London,  staged  a  semi-circular  group  of  Cine- 
rarias, in  the  ordinary  and  the  "  Cactus "  or 
stellata  varieties. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  again  exhibited 
Roses,  more  numerous  than  at  the  last  meeting, 
and  even  more  beautiful.  Blooms  of  such  ster- 
ling varieties  as  Catherine  Mermet,  Richmond, 
Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  Lady  Ashtown,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Captain  Haywood,  Prince  de  Bul- 
garie,  and  Ulrich  Brunner  were  shown  in 
large  batches,  the  entire  collection  filling  the 
whole  of  one  of  the  long  central  tables.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts,  exhibited  a  group  of  Roses,  the  back 
plants  being  tall  specimens  of  rambler  varieties. 
Isabella,  H.T.,  rose  pink  ;  Margaret,  H.T.,  shell 
pink  ;  Renee  Wilmart-Urban,  H.T.,  blush  ;  Mrs. 
Aaron  Ward,  white,  with  a  copper-coloured 
base ;  and  Frau  Ernst  Borsig  are  all  of  this 
year's  introduction,  the  first  two  being  of  Messrs. 
W.   Paul's  raising.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  displayed  flowering  sprays  and  plants 
of  uncommon  trees  and  shrubs  with  boxes  of 
Alpine  plants  at  the  front.  A  fine  new  Cytisus  was 
noticed  in  the  variety  Daisy  Hill,  apparently  of 
the  Andreanus  type;  the  keel  is  pleasingly. 
blotched  with  brownish  red,  the  remainder  of 
the  flowers  being  yellowish  ;  Lonicera  Maackii, 
\  ids  Henryana,  V.  Coignetiae,  Acer  colchicum 
aureum,  &c.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Some  charming  plants  of  greenhouse  Rhodo- 
dendrons, including  R.  x  Fosterianum  and  R. 
Aucklandii,  were  shown  by  Sir  Edmund  Loder, 
Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex  (gr.  Mr. 
\V.  A.   Cook).     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mes-rs.  Wm.  Bull  &  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  London,  staged  a  group  of  ornamental- 
leaved  plants  of  stove  and  greenhouse  varieties. 

Ornamental  Acers  in  variety  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Thos.  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Kent.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  The  Nur- 
series, Dover,  showed  Polyanthuses  and  coloured 
Primroses,  Aubrietias,  Viola  cornuta  "  Papilio," 
Anemones,  Geum  montanum,  Primula  rosea,  and 
other  Alpine  and  rock  garden  plants. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere  Gardens,  Shepper- 
i  m-on-Thames,  displayed  Alpine  plants  in  a 
v.  ell-arranged  exhibit,  representing  a  portion  of 
a  natural  rock  garden. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  11,  12  &  13,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  showed  boxes  of  Alpine  plants 
in  variety. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  Sussex,  exhibited  Alpine  and  rock- 
garden  plants  in  five  boxes,  with  dwarf  shrubs 
and  Conifers  at  the  back. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  WToking  Nur- 
sery, Surrey,  displayed  a  small  but  pretty  ex- 
hibit of  Alpines,  with  sprays  of  flowering  shrubs. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don, N.,  showed  an  exhibit  of  hardy  flowering 
plants  arranged  with  skill  in  an  imitation 
rockery.  A  prominent  place  was  afforded  well- 
flowered  plants  of  Cypripedium  pubescens,  C. 
acaule,  Trillium  erectum,  Ramondia  Nathaliae, 
Tulipa  pulchella,  Mertensia  Virginia,  and  Stylo- 
phorum  diphyllum.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table  Messrs.  Cutbush  exhibited  forced 
shrubs.     (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Deanland  Nursery,  Bal- 
combe,  Sussex,  exhibited  vases  of  Carnations 
relieved  with  sprays  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries,  Hamp- 
ton, again  exhibited  vases  of  Carnations  and 
bunches  of  well-grown  flowers  of  Lilium  longi- 
florum.     (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal,  i 

Carnations  of  fine  quality  were  also  shown  by 
Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks,  the  effect  being 
enhanced  by  long  trails  of  Smilax.  (Bronze 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gar- 
dens,    Colchester,    exhibited    rare    and    choice. 
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species  of  rock-garden  plants,  with  vases  of 
Tulips.  A  curious  plant  is  Carex  Frazeri,  the 
inflorescence  being  composed  principally  of 
the  white  stamens.      (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  R.  Upton,  Millmead,  Guildford, 
showed  a  batch  of  plants  of  Primula  frondosa 
in  a  collection  of  other  Alpine  plants. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sox,  West  Norwood, 
showed  several  boxes  of  Alpines,  with  Daffodils 
at  the  back. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  showed  Alpine 
plants,  trusses  of  Rhododendrons,  Lomatia  pin- 
natifolia,  Corylopsis  paucifolia,  Hepatica 
ccerulea  grandiflora,  an  old  but  rare  garden 
plant ;  Saxifraga  scardica,  &c.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

A  very  representative  collection  of  Alpine  and 
hardy  plants  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Ware,  Ltd., 
Feltham.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants, 
displayed  seasonable  Alpine  and  hardy  garden 
flowers.     (Silver   Banksian    Medal.) 

Displays  of  Alpine  plants  were  also  staged  by 
the  Misses  Kipping,  Hutton,  Essex ;  Miss  Alice 
M.  Smith,  Barnham,  Bognor,  Sussex,  and  Mr. 
H.  C.  Pulham,  Elsenham,  Essex. 

Awards  of  Merit.  • 

Viburnum  Carlesii. — This  species  was  intro- 
duced from  China,  and  a  description  of  the 
plant  is  given  with  an  illustration  in  our  issue 
for  October  11,  1902.  The  flowers  are  fragrant 
and  of  the  purest  white,  reminding  one  of  a 
glorified  inflorescence  of  a  white  Bouvardia. 
Shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Cyrlomium  f  ale  a  turn  var.  Mayi. — A  crested 
form  of  this  well-known  Fern,  the  ends  of  the 
fronds  being  sub-divided  and  much  broader 
than  in  the  type  leaves.  Shown  by  Messrs.  H. 
May  &  Sons. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  P^sq.  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  R.  Sydenham, 
F.  W.  Currey,  John  Pope,  P.  R.  Barr, 
Geo.  H.  Engleheart,  Chas.  Dawson,  P.  D. 
Williams,  G.  W.  Leah,  Alex.  M.  Wilson, 
J.  D.  Pearson,  E.  M.  Crossfield,  A.  R. 
Goodwin,  H.  A.  Denison,  W.  W.  Fowler,  W.  A. 
Milner,  J.  Jacob,  F.  H.  Chapman,  W.  Poupart, 
R.  W.  Wallace,  W.  T.  Ware,  Chas.  T.  Digby, 
E.  A.  Bowles,  G.  Reuthe,  W.  Goldring,  Jas. 
Walker,  A.  D.  Hall,  and  Chas.  H.  Curtis  (hon. 
sec). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  had  a 
choice  display  of  Narcissi  representative  of 
many  sections,  Fire  Flame  and  Queen  of  Spain 
being  noticeable  among  a  large  number.  A  fine 
collection  of  the  Darwin  Tulips  was  included 
in  this  group.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  Kings  Norton,  Bir- 
mingham, had  many  good  varieties,  amongst 
which  Kings  Norton,  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen, 
and  Boniface  were  noticeable. 

Sir  Josslvn  Gore-Booth,  Bart.,  Lissadel, 
Sligo,  had  many  interesting  varieties,  including 
Gloire  de  Leiden,  Albatross,  Cresset,  Lady  Mar- 
garet Boscawen,  Incognita,  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham 
|a  white  Ajax),  White  Queen,  &c.  (Silver-Gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Chas.  Dawson,  Gulval,  Cornwall,  had  a 
delightful  group  of  new  varieties,  in  which  the 
scarlet-crowned  Charm,  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham, 
Miss  Mary,  Red  Bairn  ,(a  flower  with  a  white 
perianth  and  scarlet-orange  cup),  Ptarmigan, 
Bracelet  (with  creamy  perianth  and  scarlet- 
edged  cup),  Hypatia,  a  fine  Engleheartii, 
Bedouin  (with  a  rich  scarlet  cup),  Bernardii 
(with  a  pale  orange  cup  finely  pleated),  Butter- 
cup (rich  in  colouring),  Geoff  (a  fine  bicolor 
Ajax),  Cossack  (a  grandly-shaped  Engleheartii, 
whose  Leedsii  white  perianth  has  not  a  little 
of  the  finer  poeticus  shape),  Pearl  Diver  (a  white 
flowered  seedling  from  Mrs.  Langtry,  with 
poeticus-like  segments  and  pure  white  cup,  a 
most  charming  flower),  are  a  few  of  the  best  in 
this  choice  collection.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cartwright  &  Goodwin,  Blakebrook, 
Kidderminster,  showed  a  beautiful  lot  of  Nar- 
cissi in  choice  kinds,  such  as  Rising  Sun  (rich 
yellow  self),  Glee  Maiden  (Minnie  Hume  X 
Snowflake),  a  variety  having  a  white  Picotee 
edge,  Argosy  (a  new  giant  Leedsii),  Duke  of 
Bedford  (bicolor  Ajax),  Alice  Knights,  &c. 
(Silver-Gilt   Banksian   Medal.)  • 

Messrs.  Carters,  Ltd.,  High  Holborn,  had  a 
batch  of  some  300  blooms  of  the  large-flowered 
King  Alfred.  As  an  example  of  fine  grouping 
this  was  a  really  superb  lot. 


Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robertson,  St.  Mary  Street, 
Dublin,  had  a  very  fine  assortment  of  Daffodils, 
including  Lady  of  the  Snows,  King  Alfred, 
Maggie  May,  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen,  Ata- 
lanta,  and  Penguin.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  O.  Backhouse,  Sutton  Court,  Here- 
ford, had  a  few  varieties.  The  gem  of  this 
smallest  group  was  White  Admiral,  probably 
the  finest  white  Leedsii  yet  seen. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Chapman,  Rye,  contributed  many 
choice  varieties  of  Daffodils  as  Horace,  Cassan- 
dra, Will  Scarlet,  Weardale  Perfection,  King 
Alfred,    &c. 

Messrs.  R.  II.  Bath,  Wisbech,  had  a  large 
assortment  of  Daffodils  and  Tulips  in  the  best 
kinds ;  and  Miss  F.  W.  Currey,  The  Warren 
Gardens,  Lismore,  Ireland,  also  contributed  a 
choice  assortment  of  kinds,  as  Chaucer,  Lady 
of  the  Snows,  Geraldine,  with  red  cup,  Argent, 
Atalanta,  Bennett-Poe,  Lady  Margaret  Bos- 
cawen, &c.     (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  R.  Darlington,  Park  House,  Potters 
Bar  (gr.  Mr.  D.  Bignall),  was  the  only  exhibitor 
in  the  "Barr"  Cup  competition,  for  which  the 
prize  was  not  awarded. 

Award  of  Merit. 
Narcissus  Buttercup. — The  parents  of  this  rich- 
yellow,  self-coloured  Daffodil  are  N.  odorus  X 
N.  Emperor.  The  colour  partakes  of  the  first- 
named  parent  and  it  also  possesses  not  a  little  of 
its  fragrance.  It  is  a  striking  novelty,  possess- 
ing richness  of  colour,  fragrance,  and  good 
form.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Chas.  Dawson,  Rose- 
morran,  Gulval,  Penzance. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair),  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  H.  Little,  Stuart  Low,  W. 
Boxall,  J.  Forster  Alcock,  A.  A.  McBean,  J. 
Cypher,  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  J.  Charlesworth,  W. 
Cobb,  H.  G.  Alexander,  W.  P.  Bound,  H.  A. 
Tracy,  Gurney  Wilson,  R.  Brooman-White,  A. 
Dye,  W.  Bolton,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  De  B.  Craw- 
shay,  W.  H.  White,  and  F.  Sander. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  staged  an  effective  group,  for 
which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  Pro- 
minent in  the  group  were  the  fine  white  Brasso- 
( 'attleya  Digbyano-Mossiae  Wageneri ;  a  nice 
■.election  of  Cattleya  Schroderae,  and  varieties  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  including  several 
spotted  forms ;  O.  loochristiense  Tracyanum,  a 
fine  yellow,  blotched  with  red-brown;  Miltonia 
Phalaenopsis,  Cattleya  intermedia  nivea,  and 
various  Laelio-Cattleyas,  &c. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic 
Nurseries,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  containing 
a  good  selection  of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  I). 
Pescatorei,  O.  triumphans,  Cattleya  Schroderae, 
&c„  together  with  two  good  forms  of  Zygopeta- 
lum  crinitum,  and  a  very  rich  orange-scarlet 
form  of  Ada  aurantiaca  with  nine  spikes. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Jensen,  Lindfield,  Haywards 
Heath,  secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
group  of  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  and 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  the  latter  represented 
by  two  types,  the  Pacho  section  having  a 
grandly-blotched  variety,  a  fine  white  flower, 
heavily  marked  with  purple,  and  the  other  a 
small  spotted  variety  of  the  punctatissimum 
class.     All  were  of  the  best  type. 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
were  voted  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  very 
pretty  group  of  splendidly-grown  Odontoglos- 
sums,  Cattleya  Mendelii,  &c.  Among  the  hy- 
brids was  a  very  charming  hybrid  between  0. 
Rolfeae  roseum  and  O.  crispum,  Starlight.  The 
flower  was  of  fine  shape  and  substance,  and 
most  exquisitely  blotched  and  spotted  with  claret 
red,  the  lip  b  ling  white.  Among  the  O.  crispum 
were  several  blotched  forms,  one  imported  plant 

flowering  for  the  first  time  being  very  hand-' 

O.  Hallii  Charlesworthii,  with  two  fine  spikes, 
and  Cypripedum  Lawrenceanum  Hackbridgense 
were  also  included. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
staged  a  small  group  of  very  finely-flowered  Mil- 
tonia vexillaria,  Cattleya  intermedia  nivea,  Mas- 
devallia  macrura,  Laelio-Cattleya  Dominiana, 
and  a  good  selection  of  Odontoglossums,  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Thorntonii,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a 
small  group  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  with 
a  plant  of  the  pure  white  D.  W.  ochroleucum. 


D.  barbatulum,  Cattleya  Schroderae,  good  Cypii- 
pediums,   &c.     (Silver   Banksian   Medal.) 

Monsieur  Mertens,  Ghent,  showed  a  selection 
of  fine  hybrid  Odontoglossums. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  and 
Bruges,  showed  Cypripedium  Black  Watch 
(Lord  Derby  X  Curtisii,  Sander's  variety),  a 
large  and  dark-coloured  flower  with  shorter 
petals  than  C.  Lord  Derby.  Dorsal  sepal  white, 
with  a  green  centre,  and  closely-arranged  dark 
purple  lines  ;  petals  twisted,  rose  at  base,  white 
outward,  spotted  with  claret  red  ;  lip  brownish 
rose. 

From   the  Roy'al   Horticultural    Society's 
gardens,   Wisley,   came   an   inflorescence  of  the 
yellowish-green  Cymbidium  chloranthum. 
"    Ptt-x.  v5n.,  sent  Cyprinedium  ajax. 

J.  Forster  Alcock,  Esq.,  showed  a  very  fine 
form  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Highburyensis. 

-^r.  u.  i  uawsha*,  £-sq.,  Koseheld,  Sevenoaks 
(gr.  Mr.  Stables),  showed  three  plants  of  his 
Odontoglossum  Urania  (crispum  x  cristatellum!, 
all  varying  in  colour. 

AWARDS. 
First-Ci.ass  Certificate. 

Cattleya  Schrbdera  "  The  Baron  "  from  Major 
G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Westonbirt  (gr. 
Mr.  Alexander).  The  phenomenal  variety  shown 
by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons  at  the  Temple  Show, 
1905,  and  of  which  we  reproduce  the  illustra- 
tion prepared  at  the  time.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  delicate  white,  the  disc  of  the  broad  lip 
a  blending  of  orange,  rose,  and  purple. 

Cypripedium  btllatulum,  Exhim's  variety,  from 
J.  Fortser  Alcock,  Esq.,  Northchurch,  fierk- 
hamsted.  The  finest  dark  variety  of  C.  bellatu- 
lum  known,  the  greater  part  of  the  flower  being 
covered  with  intensely  dark,  blackish  chocolate 
blotches. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Dendrobium  Brymerianum,  Gal/on  Park  variety, 
from  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Parle, 
Reigate  (gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound).  A  splendi  1 
form  of  this  handsome,  bright-yellow  Dendro- 
bium, the  flower  measuring  4  inches  perpen- 
dicularly, and  2^  inches  across  the  fringed 
labellum. 

Cymbidium  eburneum  Goodsonianum,  from  H. 
S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr.  Mr. 
G.  E.  Day).  A  singular  variation  with  a  white 
flower,  having  a  broad  rose-purple  band  down 
the  middle  of  the  lip. 

Cultural  Commendation. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  White  (Orchid  grower  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford),  for  a  mag- 
nificent plant  of  the  fine  yellow  Dendrobivm 
fimbriatum  oculatum  with  40  spikes,  the 
blotches  at  the  bases  of  the  labellums  being  very 
dark  maroon. 

To  Mr.  J.  Davis  (gr.  to  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford),  for  Mas  '<  ■ 
vallia  Schroderiana  with  01  pretty  white,  crim- 
son, and  yellow  flowers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Not  much  was  presented  to  the  notice  of  this 
committee,  the  chief  exhibit  being  a  variety  of 
Rhubarb  shown  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Dawes,  The  Nur- 
series, Syderstone,  Norfolk.  The  stalks  were 
pale  in  colour  and  possessed  little  colour  in  t'  e 
sap,  but  the  plants  were  remarkable  specimens  i  n 
account  of  their  size  ;  one  clump,  with  its  leavi  , 
weighed  63  pounds,  and  another  had  a  total  of 
92  stalks.     (Cultural   Commendation.) 

Sir  Edmund  Loder,  Bart.,  Leonardslee, 
Horsham,  Sussex  (gr.  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook),  dis- 
played a  dozen  dishes  of  Apples  and  three  of 
Pears. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  nurseryman,  Crawley, 
showed  fruits  of  Passiflora,  Anona,  Loquat,  and 
other  plants  from  the   Madeira  Islands. 

Scientific  Committee. 

March    31. — Present:     E.    A.     Bowdes,    Esq., 

M.A..  F.F..S.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Rev.  W.  Will;-, 
M.A.  ;    Messrs.   H.   T.   Gussow,  G.   S.   Saunders, 

E.  M.  Holmes,  A  Worsley,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe, 
H.  T-  Elwes,  L.  de  B.  Crawshay,  G.  Gordon, 
('..  Massee,  A.  R.  Rolfe,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden 
(secretary). 

Inheritance  of  albinism  in  Orchids. — Mr.  C.  C. 
Hurst,  F.L.S.,  sent  the  following  notes  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  which  has  been  brought  up 
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at  several  meetings  recently: — "Since  my  last 
communication,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  some  plants  of  Paphiopedilum 
insigne  Sanderae.  Much  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
distinct  traces  of  purple  sap  in  the  basal  mar- 
gins of  both  the  old  and  young  leaves.  The 
plants  were  not  in  flower,  but  I  am  told  on  good 
authority  that  some  minute  spots  are  also  to  be 
found  on  the  dorsal  sepal.  In  view  of  this,  it 
would  appear  that  P.  insigne  Sanderas,  so  long 
regarded  as  an  albino,  is  in  reality  a  coloured 
form  in  which  the  purple  sap  is  present  in 
minute  quantities.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visional scheme  suggested  in  my  last  note,  P. 
insigne  Sanderae  will  therefore  be  carrying  both 
the  colour  factors  C  and  P,  and  when  mated 
with  albinos  may  be  expected  to  give  coloured 
hybrids,  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  quoted  by 
Mr.  Rolfe.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
the  two  other  yellow  forms  P.  insigne  Sanderia- 
num  and  P.  insigne  Macfarlanei,  recorded  as 
unspotted,  are  true  albinos,  and  what  they  pro- 
duce  when   crossed. 

"  If  P.  insigne  Sanderae  is  not  an  albino  it 
must  be  deleted  from  my  tables  of  albino  cross- 
ings, which  will  now  read  as  follows:  — 

Table  A. 

1.  P.   callosum   Sandera  (P)   x    P.  callosum  Sandera3  (P) 

gives  albinos  (P  P). 
2    P.  Lawrenceanum   Hyeanum   (P)   x   P.    Lawrenceanum 

Hyeanum  (P)  gives  albinos  (P  P). 

3.  P.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum  (P)  x   P.  callosum  Sanderse 

!P)  gives  albinos  (P  I'l. 

4.  P.  bellatulum  album  (C)  x  P.  callosum  Sanderae  (l'|  gives 

coloured  hybrids  (C  P). 

5.  P.  bellatulum  album  (C)  x   P.   Lawrenceanum   Hyeanum 

(P)  gives  coloured  hybrids  (C  P). 

Table  B. 

1.   P.    bellatulum    album    (C)    x    P.    bellatulum    album    (C) 
should  give  albinos  (C  C). 

"  Mr.  Rolfe's  theory  that  the  colour  reversions 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  albinos  crossed  belong 
to  diverse  species,  fails  to  account  for  the  cases 
in  Sweet  Peas,  Stocks,  and  other  plants  where 
two  albino  individuals  of  the  same  species, 
variety,  and  race,  may  revert  to  coloured  forms 
when  crossed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concep- 
tion of  complementary  colour  factors  satisfac- 
torily explains  all  the  known  phenomena  of  col- 
our reversions  in  plants  and  animals,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  critically  and  experimentally 
studied." 

Psocidea  injuring  plants. — Some  time 
Mi.  Stan  ion  Brown,  A.R.H.S.,  of  The  Cedars, 
Brea  lsall,  Derby,  sent  a  number  of  insects  from 
(  L'eander,  &c,  which  were  identified  as  Caei  ilius 
Dali,  an  insect  belonging  to  the  Psocideae,  and 
!  iwn  only  to  teed  upon  spores  of  fungi  and 
similar  things.  Mr.  Brown  now  sent  some 
pieces  of  recently-struck  cuttings  of  Salvia  splen- 
upon  which  the  insects  occurred  in  great 
numbers.  These  cuttings  were  injured  by  in- 
sects, and  Mr.  Brown  said  that  the  injury  was 
solely  due  to  the  work  of  these  insects,  which 
did  not  appear  at  all  particular  with  regard  to 
the  plants  upon  which  they  feed.  This  adds  an- 
other to  the  already  long  list  of  insect  pests  in 
plant  houses.  Mr.  Saunders  took  the  plants  for 
further  examination. 

Larch  with  gall-like  growths. — Mr.  II.  J. 
Ki  WES  showed  a  one-year-old  shoot  of  Larch 
t  ti  from  a  young  tree  in  his  nursery  having 
several  gall-like  growths  along  several  inches 
of  its  growth.  The  shoot  was  referred  to  Mr. 
Massee,  who  undertook  to  obtain  some  infor- 
mation upon   it  if  possible. 

Orchid  hybrids. — Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe,  on  behalf 
of  M.  E.  Cappe,  Vesinet,  France,  exhibited  two 
very  diverse  hybrids  raised  from  the  same  seed 
pod  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Cappei  (a  hybrid  from  L. 
cinnabarina  X  .C.  Warscewiczii),  the  result  of 
ferti'ising  a  flower  with  mixed  pollen  from 
Laelia  flava  and  Cattleya  Mendelii.  One  flower 
aopeared  to  be  a  true  hybrid  between  L.-C. 
Canpei  and  C.  Mendelii,  whose  characters  were 
well  blended,  but  the  other  closely  resembled 
Laelia  Cowanii  (a  supposed  hybrid  between  L. 
flava  and  L.  cinnabarina)  in  size.  It  was  sug- 
gested as  a  case  of  dissociation  of  the  "  mixed 
character"  whereby  an  ovule  of  L.-C.  Cappei, 
from  which  the  character  of  C.  Warscewiczii 
had  been  eliminated,  had  been  fertilised  by  a 
pollen  tube  from  Laelia  flava. 

Scale  insect  on  Holly. — Mr.  Saunders  re- 
ported  that  the  insect  attacking  Holly,  shown 
at  the  last  meeting  from  Ipswich,  was  the  very 


local  scale  insect,  Aspidiotus  britannicus.  He 
recommended  that  the  Holly  hedge  should  be 
thoroughly  sprayed  with  paraffin  emulsion,  tak- 
ing care  that  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves  re- 
ceived the  spray  ;  or  the  hedge  might  be  fumi- 
gated with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  if  some  means 
of  enclosing  it  could  be  devised. 

Yucca  and  Agave  disease. — Mr.  II.  T.  GuSSOYN 
reported  that  he  had  examined  the  leaves  of 
Yucca  and  Agave  shown  at  the  last  meeting  by 
Mr.  Saunders,  and  found  they  were  attacked 
by  the  fungus  Coniothyrium  concentrieum,  a 
common  fungus  in  America,  and  previously  re- 
corded in  this  country.  He  recommended  that 
to  stop  its  spread  the  leaves  should  be  dipped  in 
a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 


HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

March  31. — After  the  usual  monthly  dinner  of 
this  club,  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  the 
above  date,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  W. 
A.  Bilney,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob  gave  an 
interesting  lecture  on  the  Tulip  and  its  history. 
The  culture,  as  he  pointed  out,  was  one 
of  considerable  antiquity,  since  even  as  far 
back  as  1554  their  beauty  was  appreciated  and 
recorded  by  noted  botanists  of  the  time,  and 
both  Clusius  and  Gerarde  refer  to  them  in  1  .iT.'i 
and  1597.  By  1634  indeed  the  Tulip  had 
attracted  so  much  attention  and  had  produced 
so  many  varieties  in  evidence  of  its  peculiar 
sportive  character  that  the  Tulip  mania  com- 
menced, new  forms  fetching  fabulous  prices, 
one  bulb  of  an  unnamed  form  actually  being 
sold  for  £5,000,  and  it  is  recorded  that  there 
being  only  two  bulbs  of  a  particular  rarity, 
the  owner  of  one  paid  a  small  fortune  for 
the  other,  which  he  at  once  destroyed  to 
render  the  remaining  one  "  unique."  Mad- 
ness could  hardly  go  further,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  reaction 
followed,  so  that  in  1637  Tulip  fanciers  of  the 
speculating  kind  tried  to  realise,  with  the  result 
that  a  "slump"  followed.  The  States-Ceneral 
of  Holland  stepped  in  and  instituted  regulations, 
and  by  1638  common  sense  had  reasserted  itself. 
Eventually  in  1730-40  popular  taste  turned  to 
American  plants,  and  Tulip  cultivation  fell  into 
the  background,  but  the  varieties  by  this  time 
ran  into  thousands.  The  first  double  Tulip,  T. 
lutea  centifolia,  is  recorded  in  1665,  and  Parrot 
Tulips  came  to  the  fore  in  1690.  The  origin  of 
these  appears  to  be  somewhat  mysterious,  since 
they  agree  when  in  form  with  no  known  species. 
France  appears  to  be  the  locality  where  they  are 
first  recorded.  The  curious  fact  was  stated  by 
the  lecturer  that  in  a  catalogue  issued  at  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  the  quoted  varieties  of 
Ranunculus  far  exceeded  those  of  the  Tulip,  two 
bulbs  of  each  of  500  kinds  being  offered  for  £30. 
In  1820  to  1840  there  was  waged  the  war  be- 
tween the  Tulip  connoisseurs  of  the  north  and 
south,  the  former  considering  the  character  of 
the  marking  to  be  the  first  essential  and  the 
latter  the  purity  of  the  flower.  The  precise 
shape  of  the  flower  was  also  a  vexed  question, 
Glenny  fixing  it  as  a  cup  embracing  one-third 
of  a  sphere  ;  Groom,'  another  authority,  at  one- 
half  :  and  Slater,  a  third  expert,  at  nine-six- 
teenths. In  1849  the  National  Tulip  Society 
was  founded,  and  Tulip  cultivation  was  greatly 
in  favour.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  flower 
up  to  the  present  date,  the  lecturer  interpolated 
with  the  data  above  cited  a  number  of  very 
interesting  facts  relating  to  the  introduction  of 
new  varieties  and  species. 


CORNWALL    DAFFODIL   AND 

SPRING  FLOWER. 

April  7. — The  twelfth  annual  show  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  Market  Hall  at  Truro, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
exceeded  all  earlier  exhibitions  in  excellence. 
That  the  judges  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  fully  recognised  the  merits 
of  the  exhibits  was  shown  by  the  number  of 
medals  that  were  awarded.  They  stated  that 
never  before  had  they  seen  anything  approach- 
ing the  collections  of  hard-wooded  flowering 
shrubs  that  were  staged,  which,  indeed,  were 
superb.  Rhododendrons  were  very  fine  and 
hardy  spring  flowers  were  largely  shown,  and 
included  several  rare  and  beautiful  things.  The 
management  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  the  Hon. 


John  Boscawen,  who  has  been  secretary  since 
the  inception  of  the  society,  fulfilling  his 
arduous  duties  with  conspicuous  ability. 

For  the  best  collection  of  30  varieties  of  Daffu- 
dils  in  commerce,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  !■;.  II.  Williams  for  a  fine  stand  of  fresh 
flowers,  of  which  Lucifer,  Incognita,  Firebrand, 
Homespun,  Oriflamme,  Beacon,  White  Queen, 
Armorel,  Cassandra,  Chaucer,  and  Herrick  were 
especially  noteworthy. 

The  best  collection  of  30  varieties  of  Daffodils, 
in  commerce  or  nut  in  commerce,  was  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams,  who  had  a  grand  stand 
of  unnamed  seedlings,  which  deservedly  re- 
ceived the  only  gold  medal  awarded.  Of  these, 
a  variety  known  as  "272,"  an  enormous  bright 
golden  trumpet;  "700,"  with  white  perianth 
and  broad  orange-scarlet  cup  ;  "  415,"  pale  prim- 
rose perianth  and  bright  orange  cup  over  1  inch 
across,  and  "733,"  white  perianth  and  wide 
yellow  cup  margined  with  glowing  orange,  were 
remarkably  fine.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  1'.  D.' Williams,  with  a  stand  only  slightlv 
inferior  to  the  gold  medal  collection;  this  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal. 

Nine  classes  were  devoted  to  flowers  obtained 
from  bulbs  costing  not  more  than  10s.,  and  in 
single  blooms  the  1st  prize  for  Magni-coronati  was 
won  by  Mrs.  S.  H.  Christy  with  Hamlet  ;  the  1st 
prize  for  Medio-coronati  was  divided  between 
Mrs.  S.  II.  Christy  with  Amazon  and  Miss  M. 
Will  iams  with  White  Lady.  The  1st  prize  for 
Parvi-coronati  was  won  by  Mrs.  W.  Tyacke 
with  Blood  Orange,  and  the  1st  prize  for  Poeticus 
by  Mrs.  W.  Tyacke  with  Almira. 

Groups  of  Daffodil  seedlings  that  have  not  yet 
been  in  commerce  for  four  years  were  very  in- 
teresting. Mr.  C.  Dawson  won  the  1st  prize  with 
Bernardino,  Pilgrim,  Dawn,  Armorel,  Rosella, 
and   Fair  Lady,  a  beautiful  exhibit. 

There  were  three  classes  for  Polyanthi  and 
Primroses,  but  the  winning  baskets  were  quite 
ed  by  a  large  group  of  the  Lanarth  strain 
exhibited,  not  for  competition,  by  Mr.  P.  D. 
YYn  i  iams,  which  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal. 

For  12  hardy  spring  flowers,  Mr.  P.  D.  Wil- 
liams was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  Muscari, 
Heavenly  Blue,  Iris  bucharica,  Iris  orchioides, 
Saxifraga  ciliata,  Ranunculus  asiaticus,  Ane- 
mone Pulsatilla,  A.  apennina,  A.  blanda  rubra, 
Caltha  platypetala,  Ornithogalum  nutans, 
Chionodoxa  gigantea,  and  Tulipa  sylvestris. 

Fur  the  finest  plant  of  Rhododendron  in  the 
show,  the  1st  prize  and  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
were  awarded  to  Mrs.  J.  P.  Rogers  for  a  mag- 
nificent plant  of  R.  suave  measuring  more  than 
6  feet  in  diameter. 

The  best  group  of  Rhododendrons  was  shown 
by  Mr.  I).  II.  Shilson,  whose  stand  contained 
R.  grande,  Pink  Pearl,  Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam, 
Countess  of  Haddington,  and  many  seedlings 
(Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal).  Mr.  R.  Fox  had 
an  exhibit  almost  as  good,  which  was  also 
awarded  a  Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal. 

The  classes  for  hard-wooded  flowering  shrubs 
produced,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  show,  the  entries  being  numerous  and 
the  exhibits  of  exceptional  merit.  In  the  class 
for  20  varieties  there  was  little  to  choose  be- 
tween the  first  three  exh  bits.  Mr.  R.  Fox  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize,  and  included  Forsythia 
viridissima,  Staphylea  colchica,  Andromeda 
japonica,  Daphne  indica,  Sutherlanc'ia  frutes- 
cens,  Erica  mediterranea,  Berberis  Darwinii, 
Acer  ruber,  Magnolia  conspicua,  Eriostemon 
linearifolia,  Grevillea  thyrsoides,  Cytisus  race- 
mosus,  Spiraea  Thunbergii,  Drimys  aromatica, 
Embothrium  coccineum,  Calceolaria  violacea, 
Pittosporum  eugenioides,  Boronia  megastigma, 
Magnolia  stellata  and  Skimmia  japonica  (Silver- 
Gilt  Banksian  Medal).  The  2nd  prize  and  Silver 
Flora  Medal  were  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  B. 
Bolitho,  whose  stand  contained  the  rare  Vibur- 
num rugosum,  Boronia  he:erophylla,  and  Chori- 
zema  Lowii.  The  3rd  prize  was  won  by  Sir 
Arthur  P.  Vivian,  who  also  received  the  Silver 
Flora   Medal. 

The  best  exhibit  of  six  varieties  of  hard- 
wooded  flowering  shrubs  was  shown  by  the 
Countess  of  Ilchester,  who  was  awarded  the 
1st  prize  and  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  The  stand 
contained  many  superb  blossoms  of  the  lovely 
Magnolia  Campbellii,  which  formed  the  most 
charming  feature  of  the  show.  Mr.  T.  A.  Dor- 
rien-Smith  sent  a  very  interesting  collection 
from  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  which. was  awarded  a 
Silver   Flora    Medal. 
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Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  given  to  Messrs. 
Caetwkight  &  Goodwin  for  "  Rising  Sun,"  a 
golden  trumpet  seedling  Daffodil  of  promise. 

Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  staged 
a  fine  exhibit,  including  Primula  rosea,  P.  denti- 
culata,  P.  cashmeriana,  P.  marginata,  P. 
auricula,  Corydalis  cheilanthifolia,  Lithosper- 
mum  rosmarinifolium,  Cytisus  kewensis,  C. 
scoparius,  Clematis  montana  rubra,  Azalea  pur- 
purea plena,  Grevillea  sulphurea,  Eriostemons, 
Osteomeles  anthyllidifolia,  Correa  cardinalis, 
Brachysema  acuminata,  and  many  other  plants 
(Silver  Flora  Medal).  The  Devon  Rosary,  Tor- 
quay, showed  a  fine  assortment  of  pot  Roses  in 
bloom,  set  off  with  Boronias,  Acacias,  Azaleas, 
Ericas,  Cytisus  racemosus,  C.  praecox,  and 
Clivia  miniata  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Mr. 
G.  Reuthe  contributed  an  interesting  collection 
of  rock  plants  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons,  who  obtained  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal,  made  a  fine  display  of  Daffodils  ;  they 
also  exhibited  a  collection  of  rock  plants. 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son  provided  a  hand- 
some show  of  plants,  these  including  a  large 
mass  of  Primulas  in  many  species  and  varieties, 
Meconopsis  Wallichii,  Rhododendron  racemo- 
sum,  Fritillaria  aurea,  and  other  plants.  (Sil- 
ver Flora  Medal). 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


SCOTTISH   HORTICULTURAL. 

April  7. — A  largely  attended  meeting  of  the 
above  association  was  held  on  the  above  date, 
Mr.  Whytock,  the  president,  being  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  David  King,  nurseryman,  Osborne  Nursery, 
Edinburgh,  read  a  paper  on  "  Some  Ideas 
regarding  Planting  for  Effect." 

In  opening  his  paper,  Mr.  King  referred  to 
the  cold,  forbidding  appearance  which  main 
entrances  to  policies  and  grounds  from  public 
highways  often  have.  Avenues  in  general  were, 
he  said,  "  often  one  long  weary  stretch  of  gravel 
and  grass."  A  pleasing  effect  is  produced  by 
the  planting  of  groups  of  Abies,  Picea,  and 
Cupressus  against  a  background  of  forest  trees, 
the  soft  green  of  whose  foliage  contrasted  well 
with  the  rich  green  of  the  Conifers.  He  also 
advocated  the  planting  along  avenues,  behind  a 
broad  margin  of  grass,  irregularly  shaped  groups 
of  evergreen  shrubs.  Dealing  with  Rose  gardens, 
Mr.  King  said  he  had  seen  many  pergolas,  in 
which  too  much  of  the  structure  but  very  little 
of  the  Rose  was  seen.  Mr.  King  described  some 
examples  of  trellising  and  pillars  for  Rose 
growing,  constructed  of  rough  Larch  poles.  A 
Rose-garden  should  dip  gently  to  the  centre, 
with  high  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  Holly, 
Portugal  Laurel,  Yew,  &c,  all  around  for 
shelter. 

Mr.  King  referred  to  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment which  he  experienced  when  he  first  visited 
Chatsworth,  and  he  contrasted  the  artificiality 
of  the  so-called  waterfall  at  that  place  with  a 
natural  waterfall.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  paper, 
Mr.  King  strongly  advocated  a  more  extended 
use  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  both  ever- 
green and  deciduous,  and  by  means  of  diagrams 
he  gave  a  number  of  examples  of  artistic  treat- 
ment of  ground  under  varying  conditions  by 
means  of  these  and  other  plants. 

Some  interesting  plants  were  shown  at  the 
meeting,  included  amongst  which  were  the  new 
Spiraea  "  Peach  Blossom,"  from  Mr.  D.  \V. 
Thomson,  113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh;  a 
flower  stalk  of  Narcissus  "  Empress,"  bearing 
three  flowers,  from  Mr.  Balmer,  Orphan  Hos- 
pital, Edinburgh  ;  and  a  single  bulb  of  Hyacinth 
"  Grand  Maitre,"  bearing  twelve  flower  spikes, 
from  Mr.  H.  F.  Cowan,  22,  George  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. A  Cultural  Certificate  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  John  Fraser,  Duddingston  Cottage,  Mid- 
lothian, for  a  plant  of  Tree  Paeony  "  Lord 
Roberts." 


SCHEDULES      RECEIVED. 


[Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  the  r.  a  mes  of  persons 
and  places  as  legibly  as  possible.  No  charge  ts 
made  for  these  announcements,  but  if  a  small  contribute  n 
is  sent,  to  be  placed  in  out  collecting  Box  jo*  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  an 
acknowledgment  made  in   tliese  columns.] 

Mr.  C.  F.  Mowl,  junr.,  for  the  past  21  years  Foreman  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Newport,  Castle 
Bromwich  Hall,  Birmingham,  as  Gardener  to  A.  J.  Ash, 
Esq.,  Packwood  House,  Hockley  Heath,  near  Bir- 
mingham. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Avres,  for  10  years  Foreman  in  the  gardens 
of  W.  A.  Wykeham-Musgrave,  Esq.,  Thame  Park, 
Oxon,  as  Gardener  to  W.  A.  Wykeham  Musgrave,  Esq., 
at  the  same  address. 

Mr.  David  Calthorpe,  for  over  2  years  Gardener  to  Sir 
Algernon  Coote,  Bart.,  H.M.L.,  at  Ballyfin  House, 
Mountrath,  and  previously  in  charge  of  Lord  Langforu's 
gardens,  at  Summerhil)  House,  Lntield,  co.  Meath,  as 
Gardener  to  A.  D.  Crosbie,  Esq.,  D.L.,  Bally  Leigue 
Castle,  Bally  Leigue,  co.  Kerry. 

Mr.  John  Johnson,  for  upwards  of  30  years  Gardener  to 
the  late  W.  C.  Spraker,  Esq.,  Hazelshaw,  Kenley, 
Surrey,  as  Gardener  to  A.  S.  Tomson,  Esq.,  Sunny  Side, 
Kenley,  Surrey.  (Thanks  for  contribution  to  Ro>al 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund). 

Mr.  H.  Johnson,  for  the  past  4  years  Foreman  at  Pennington 
Hall,  Leigh,  Lancashire,  as  Gardener  to  H.  Hardy, 
Esq.,  Poole  Hall,  Nantwich,  Cheshire.  (Thanks  for 
your  contribution  of  Is.  6d.  to  the  R.G.O.F.  box). 

Mr.  H.  Best,  whose  appointment  was  inserted  last  week, 
had  previously  served  in  the  gardens  at  Bowood,  Deep- 
dene,  and  Sandbeck,  but  was  not  Foreman  at  Bowood. 

Mr.  G.  Absolum,  for  the  past  6  years  Foreman  to  the  late 
Lady  Cox  at  Hillingdon  House,  Uxbridge,  as  Gardener 
to  C.  Murray,  Esq.,  Eastcote  Place,  Pinner,  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Chas.  M.  Holt,  for  3  years  and  8  months  Gardener  to 
Thomas  J.  Lennard,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Henbury  Court, 
Bristol,  as  Gardener  to  Arthur  Baker,  Esq.,  Henbury 
Hill  House,  nr.  Bristol,  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr. 
YV.  J.  Orchard.  (Thanksfor  3s.  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  R.G.O.F.  box.) 

Mr.  Henry  Haines,  for  the  past  7  years  Gardener  at  Bin- 
field  Park,  Bracknell,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  M.  A.  Jump, 
The  Chantry,  Ipswich.  (Thanks  for  donation  of  2s.  for 
R.G.O.F.) 

Mr.  F.  Tarry,  for  the  last  6  years  Second  Gardener  at 
Manor  House  Gardens,  Alton,  Hants,  as  Gardener  to 
Llewellyn  Griffiths,  Esq.,  Drayton  Lodge,  Long- 
parish,  Hants. 

Mr.  Thomas  White,  for  the  past  5J  years  in  the  gardens  at 
Broadwater,  Weybridge  (latterly  as  Foreman),  as  Gar- 
dener to  C.  C.  Newton,  Esq.,  Mrafford  Lodge,  Oat- 
lands  Park,  Wevbridge.  (Thanksfor  donation  of  Is.  6d. 
sent  for  R.G.O.F.) 

Mr.  Geo.  Kirk,  for  the  past  12  months  under  Mr.  Walking- 
ton  at  Weelsby,  and  previously  under  Mr.  T,  Cook  at 
Orford  House,  Market  Rasen,  as  Gardener  to  W. 
Browne,  Esq.,  Fintona,  Bargate  Avenue,  Grimsby, 


Bolton  Horticultural  and  Chrysanthemum  Society's 

22nd  exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  Albert  Halt,  Bolton,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  November  20,  21,  1908.  Sec,  Mr. 
George  Corbett,  Heaton  Grange  Gardens,  Bolton. 

Sutton  and  District  Rose  Society's  27th  exhibition  to 
be  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  Sutton,  Surrey,  on  Wednesday, 
July  1,  1908. 


A  Floriferous  Hyacinth:  F.  C.  T.  Your 
specimen  bearing  eight  inflorescences  with  103 
flowers  is  remarkable  but  not  unique.  We 
have  occasionally  received  examples  with  even 
more  blooms.  The  side  spikes  have  arisen 
from  bulbs  in  the  axils  of  the  scale  leaves, 
but  which  are  still  enclosed  by  the  mem- 
branous leaves,  giving  the  appearance  of  one 
bulb  when  there  are  really  several. 

Asparagus  :  XV.  W.  C.  The  Asparagus  roots 
are  infested  with  a  soil  fungus  that  has  caused 
rotting.  This  is  usually  due  to  the  tops  being 
cut  too  early  in  the  season. 

Bulbs  :  /.  R.  P.  &°  Sons.  The  yellowing  of  the 
leaves  is  due  to  bacteria.  The  bulbs  are  also 
infected,  and  would  transmit  the  disease  next 
season  to  neighbouring  bulbs.  Burn  all  in- 
fected plants,  and  do  not  plant  bulbs  in  the 
same  soil  for  two  or  three  years,  unless  it  is 
sterilised  with  gaslime. 

Culture  of  Pineapples  :  /.  //.  S.  Read  an 
article  to  be  published  in  our  next  issue  from 
Mr.  Coomber,  whose  exhibits  of  Pineapples  in 
recent  years  have  been  of  the  highest  possible 
merit. 

Daisies  and  Plantains  in  a  Lawn:  .-1.3.  E. 
These  weeds  are  not  destroyed  by  the  dress- 
ings of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  but  the  nitro- 
genous manure  contained  in  the  salt  favours 
the  growth  of  the  grasses,  and  these  in  time 
crowd  out  the  intruders.  Apply  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  now,  or  a  week  or  two  later,  at 
the  rate  of  \  oz.  to  the  square  yard.  This 
substance  is  the  basis  of  the  substance  known 
as  lawn  sand. 

Insects  Eating  Peach  and  Nectarine  Leaves  : 
Correspondent.  The  insects  you  send  are  wee- 
vils, voracious  pests  to  all  plants.     The  crea- 


tures feed  at  night  time.  They  may  be  caught 
by  laying  white  cloths  under  the  plants  upon 
which  they  are  feeding,  and  after  daylight  has 
passed  for  about  an  hour,  throwing  a  bright 
light  on  the  plant,  when  the  insects  will  be 
alarmed  and  fall  to  the  ground.  Should  they 
not  fall  the  plant  should  be  shaken.  Weevils 
hide  themselves  in  the  most  cunning  manner 
during  the  daytime. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants. — We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  of 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  tliese  precautions  correspondents  ad*l 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  ol 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to- 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Plants:  Weekly  Reader.  Both  are  very  fine  varie- 
ties of  Dendrobium  nobile,  but  for  which  we 
know  no  varietal  names. — Rachel.  Some  of  the 
numbers  were  detached.  1,  Odonloglossum 
Pescatorei  ;  2,  the  narrow-petalled,  brown- 
spotted  flower  O.  pardinum  ;  3,  O.  Adrians  ; 
4,  O.  Adrianae  of  fine  quality  ;  5,  an  indifferent, 
or  immature  flower  of  O.  loochristiense. — IF.  F. 

1,  Dendrobium    nobile   (very    good     variety)  ; 

2,  Dendrobium  Pierardii ;  3,  Dendrobium  dix- 
anthum.  —  V.  R.  I.  1,  Brassia  caudata  ;  2, 
Odontoglossum  Lindleyanum  ;  3,  Oncidium 
obryzatnm  ;  4,  Aerides  odoratum.  —  if.  S. 
Catasetum  atratum.  —  A.  B.  1,  Selaginella 
Willdenovii ;  2,  Pteris  longifolia;  3,  Adiantum 
caudatum  ;   4,  Pteris  tremula. 

Narcissus  :  H.  P.  The  5'ellow  stripe  is  due  to  a 
bacterial  disease,  for  which  no  satisfactory 
remedy  is  at  present  known.  The  removal 
and  burning  of  infected  plants  is  desirable. 

Palm  Leaf  :  /.  C.  M.  The  bleached  spots  are 
made  by  leaf-sucking  mites.  Sponge  the  leaves 
with  an  insecticide,  allowing  the  solution  \o- 
trickle  down  to  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  where 
the  mites  hide  when  not  feeding. 

Peach  Buds  Dropping  :  /.  D.  See  reply  to 
F.  L.  B.  in  the  issue  for  March  7  last,  p.  160. 

Peach  Tree  :  A.  S.  There  is  no  fungus  present 
to  account  for  the  injury  to  the  branches.  It 
is  probable  the  roots  are  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition. — Thanks  for  Past  Favours.  The 
primary  cause  is  excess  of  moisture  in  the 
air.  This  has  enabled  the  fungus  Botrytis 
cinerea  to  establish  itself.  Plenty  of  ventila- 
tion will  set  matters  right. 

Pelargonium  :  E.  S.  Mites  are  the  cause  of  the 
injury,  and  the  two  varieties  mentioned  are 
exceptionally  susceptible.  Isolate  diseased 
plants,  and  sponge  the  leaves  with  a  solution 
of  soft  soap. 

The  Black  Lily  of  Palestine  :  Yendys.  We 
suppose  by  this  you  mean  Arum  palaestinum 
sanctum,  which  is  known  as  the  Black  Calla, 
or  Black  Arum  Lily.  The  failure  of  the  plant 
to  flower  is  probably  due  to  it  being  of  in- 
sufficient size.  Place  it  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
and  during  the  period  of  active  growth  afford 
the  roots  liberal  supplies  of  moisture,  with 
occasional  manurial  stimulants.  During  the 
late  summer  and  autumn  stand  the  plant  in 
a  warm  spot  in  the  open,  and  largely  with- 
hold moisture  in  order  that  the  rootstock  may 
be  thoroughly  ripened  and  become  charged 
with  an  abundance  of  reserve  material,  so  that 
its  following  season's  growths  may  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  produce  flowers. 

Ti-LiPS  :  C,  Bros.  The  Tulips  are  attacked  by 
the  fungus  Botrytis  parasitica.  As  the  fungus 
is  present  in  the  bulbs  received,  all  diseased 
plants  should  be  burned,  and  the  soil  treated 
with  quicklime. 

Communications  Received.  —  J.  S.,  Salisbury— F.  M.— 
R.  F.— E.  W.-J.  H.--D.  W.  C— S.  T.,  Moseley— J.  T.  L. 
— L.  G.— W.  W.  Poitus— M.  B.— W.  T.— E.  R.— A.  C  — 
Mrs.  W.— H.  P.  L.— South  Eastern  Agricultural  College— 
C.  T.  D.— J.  D.  G.— T.  C— F.  J.— de  B.  C.-W.  F.— W.  K. 
— C.  F.  -F.  M.— H.  W.  W.— C.  P.  R.— S.  W.  F—  G.  B.  M. 
—J.  C— L.  C.  L.-W.  M— J.  J.  W.— K.,  Dublin— J.  D., 
Leeds— T.  R.-W.  B.-G.  H.— P.  &  M.—  J.  C.-W.  H.  C. 
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Ptychoraphis  Siebertiana.  a  new  Palm  from  the  Straits 
Settlement  (Supplementary  Illustration) 
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E  are  enabled  in  this  issue,  and  in  the 
succeeding  one,  to  publish  illustra- 
:ions  (specially  taken  for  us  by  Mr. 
A.  E.  Smith)  of  the  new  plants,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  of  St.  Albans  and 
Bruges,  at  the  centenary  exhibition  of  the 
Ghent  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society 
now  open  at  Ghent,  in  Belgium.  These  plants 
are  included  in  the  competitive  group  of  12 
new  plants,  and  as  most  of  them  have  not  yet 
produced  flowers,  the  names  given  must  be 
taken  as  provisional  only.  Compared  with  the 
new  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Sons  at  previous  Ghent  exhibitions,  the  pre- 
sent collection  is  not  inferior,  although  it  may 
not  conta'n  any  such  striking  novelties  as 
Acalypha  Sanderi,  Strobilanthes  Dyerianus, 
Dracaena  Godseffiana,  and  D.  Sanderi,  which 
have  at  one  time  and  another  figured  at  the 
Ghent  exhibitions. 

BROMELIA  TRICOLOR:    HORT.    SANDER. 

Fig.  115. 

In  the  absence  of  flowers,   it  is  impossible  to 

decide  the  genus   to  which   this  plant  belongs. 

At  first  sight  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 


variegated  Pineapple,  Ananas  sativus  variegatus, 
but  it  differs  from  that  plant  in  habit,  in  the 
thinner  texture  of  its  leaves,  and  in  the  size  and 
setting  of  their  marginal  spines.  These,  in  the 
variegated  Pineapple,  are  small,  close  set  on  a 
straight,  even  margin,  whilst  in  Bromelia  t,i- 
co'or  they  are  large,  hooked,  J  inch  or  more 
apart,  and  the  margin  is  wavy.  The  leaves  are 
2  feet  long  by  l-\  to  2  inches  wide.  The  two 
plants  can  be  distinguished  by  the  softer  Cordy- 
line-like  texture  of  the  leaves  of  the  Bromelia, 
just  as  Pandanus  Yeitchii  differs  from  P.  javani- 
cus,  with  which  it  w-as  at  first  confused.  Bro- 
melia tricolor  was  discovered  some  years  ago 
on  the  Rio  Negro,  by  Mr.  L.  Forget.  He  found 
only  one  plant,  which  arrived  in  bad  condition, 
but  it  has  since  grown  into  a  handsome  speci- 
men. The  broad  marginal  bands  of  creamy 
ye. low,  and  the  rose-red  colour  on  the  young 
leaves  and  on  the  basal  margins  of  the  old 
leaves,  the  central  portion  of  which  is  of  a 
glossy  green  colour,  are  very  decorative. 

PHILODENDRON    ItSEMANII:     HURT. 
SANDER. 

This  plant  is  known  only  in  its  juvenile  stage, 
and  the  leaves  of  Philodendrons  often  change 
■  onsiderably  as  they  get  older.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  P.  Ilsemanii  may  be  a  form  of  P. 
rubescens  or  P.  sagittifolium.  It  has  the  same 
habit,  stem,  and  leafage  as  they  have,  but  it 
differs  from  them  and  also  from  all  other  Philo- 
dendrons in  having  its  oblong,  cordate,  dark 
green  leaves  splashed  or  marbled  with  v.  lute, 
and  also  now  and  then  a  tinge  of  rose-pink,  par- 
ticularly when  the  leaves  are  immature.  the 
plant  was  discovered  in  Brazil  by  Mr.  forget, 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Sons'  collector.  It  should 
pi  ve  a  good  decorative  climber  for  covering 
walls,  pillars,  &c,  in  tropical  plant  houses,  and 
a  useful  bedding  plant  for  gardens  in  tropical 
countries. 

PERESKIA    GODSEFFIANA:     HORT. 

SANDER.  Fig.  114. 
This  strikingly  decorative  plant  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  Queensland  ;  at  any  rate, 
Mi  irs.  Sander  &  Sons  obtained  it  from  that 
country.  Botanically,  it  is  probably  a  sport 
from  the  West  Indian  P.  aculeata,  known  as  the 
Barbados  Gooseberry  bush,  which  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  at  least  200  years,  and  is  largely 
grown  in  tropical  countries  as  a  fence  plant. 
Here  it  is  grown  only  as  a  stock  on  which 
Epiphyllums  are  grafted.  It  rarely  flowers  ;  in- 
deed,  although  it  has  been  cultivated  at  Kew 
ever  since  the  foundation  of  that  establishment, 
it  has  never  been  known  to  flower  there  except 
once,  and  that  was  in  1889.  The  flowers,  which 
are  pretty,  are  Cactus-like,  2  inches  acro> 
Iowish-white  tinged  with  rose.  The  plant, 
although  very  variable  in  habit  and  foliage,  is 
known  only  as  a  straggling  bush  or  small  tree, 
with  more  or  less  hooked  spines  in  tufts.  It 
grows  very  freely  in  tropical  countries,  as  freely 
as  Hawthorn  does  with  us.  For  this  rea-  □  I' 
Godseffiana,  with  its  rich  leaf .  coloration,  is 
certain  to  become  a  popular  garden  plant  in 
tropical  countries.  We  can  imagine  a  fence  of  it 
in  such  a  place  as  Jamaica,  where,  when  making 
fresh  growth  under  the  influence  of  bright  sun- 
shine, it  would  be  wonderfully  effective.  Grown 
in  pots  under  glass,  P.  Godseffiana  requires 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  heat  to  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion. It  may  prove  to  be  a  valuable  shrub  for 
summer  effect  out  of  doors  in  warm,  sunny  situ- 
ations, and  may  even  turn  out  to  be  a  first-rate 
plant,  for  summer  bedding.  The  young  leaves 
are  rich  crimson,  apricot  yellow  and  green  above, 
the  underside  being  of  a  uniform  purplish- 
crimson  colour;  some  shoots  have  leaves 
wholly  yellow  above  and  crimson  below.  The 
shoots  "low  rapidly,  and  the  variation  of  colour 
on  a  specimen  plant  is  quite  extraordinary. 
Messrs.  Sander  are  growing  it  in  the  form  of 
pyramid  specimens,  as  a  climber  for  pillars,  &c., 
and  as  a  basket  plant. 


ENCEPHALARTOS     WOODII :      HORT. 
SANDER. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  Cycad  in  Zululand 
by  Mr.  Medley  Wood,  Curator  of  the  Durban 
Botanic  Gardens,  Natal,  is  an  event  of  some  in- 
terest. Whether  the  plant  now  named  in  com- 
pliment to  him  will  be  accepted  as  a  good 
species,  distinct  from  the  variable  E.  Alten- 
steinii,  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  say,  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that,  for  garden  purposes,  E. 
Woodii  is  as  distinct  from  that  species  as  the 
other  recognised  species  of  Encephalartos  are. 
The  largest  plant  seen  has  a  stem  18  inches  high 
and  8  inches  through,  with  a  handsome  head 
of  25  leaves,  which  attain  to  5  feet  in  length. 
They  are  gracefully  curved,  and  are  clothed  with 
leaflets  of  variable  size,  the  largest  being  8 
inches  long  and  2  inches  wide.  These  are  set  about 
4  inches  apart  on  the  lower  part  of  the  rachis,  and 
more  closely  towards  the  apex,  where  they  over- 
lap. The  broadest  leaflets  are  irregularly  pinna- 
tifid,  the  strongest  divisions  and  apex  being  sp  ne 
tipped.  The  texture  and  bright  shining  green 
colour  of  these  large  pinnatifid  leaflets  easily 
distinguish  this  from  all  other  species  of  En- 
cephalartos. It  grows  well  under  cultivation, 
and  is  a  strikingly  handsome  plant. 

PTYCHORAPHIS  SIEBERTIANA:  LIORT. 
SANDER.  (Supplementary  Illustration.) 
The  genus  Ptychoraphis  is  exceptional  among 
eastern  Palms  in  its  elegance,  the  three  or  four 
species  known,  all  of  them  Malayan,  being  as 
graceful  as  Cocos  Weddelliana  and  Geonoma 
gracilis.  P.  singaporensis  and  P.  augusta, 
which  are  already  in  cultivation,  although  com- 
paratively  recent  introductions,  possess  good 
decorative  qualities,  and  in  this  new  species, 
which  is  named  in  compliment  to  Herr  Siebcrt, 
the  highly-esteemed  director  of  the  Palm  Garden 
at  Frankfort,  we  have  a  most  promising  garden 
Palm.  In  the  pose  and  form  of  the  young  plant 
there  is  a  resemblance  to  Dasmonorops  fissus, 
but  there  are  no  spines  on  the  Ptychoraphis.  The 
stems  are  slender,  in  the  case  of  mature  plants 
probably  tufted,  with  elegant  arching  leaves,  the 
petioles  clothed  with  small  brownish  scales,  the 
leallets  regular,  10  inches  long,  J  inch  wice, 
tapering  gradually  to  a  long  thread-like  point. 
When  young  they  are  copper-coloured,  changing 
with  age  to  a  rich  green  colour. 

PINANGA  MICHOLITZII:  HORT.  SANDER. 
Fig.  113. 
A  handsome  dwarf  Palm  from  Central 
Sumatra,  where  it  was  found  by  M.  Micholitz. 
It  comes  near  P.  disticha  (bicolor)  of  Blume, 
but  that  species  is  a  native  of  Penang  and  Perak, 
and  it  has  much  shorter  leaves.  P.  Micholitzii 
has  dwarf,  slender,  tufted  stems,  with  a  bulbous 
base,  and  it  forms  an  elegant  specimen  up  to 
6  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  about  a  yard  long, 
with  slender,  arching,  sheathing  petioles,  dotted 
with  blackish  scurf ;  the  midrib  is  rounded 
below,  angular  above  ;  the  leaflets  are  15  inches 
long,  variable  in  width,  elegantly  curved  and 
attenuated,  and  of  a  rich  green  colour,  conspicu- 
ously blotched  with  yellow  above,  glaucous 
green  beneath  ;  when  young  they  are  tinted  with 
purple.  The  charm  of  this  little  Palm  is  in  the 
elegance  of  its  foliage  and  its  pleasing  variega- 
tion. It  appears  to  be  hapipier  under  cultivation 
than  Pinangas  generally  are. 

COCOS  NUCIFERA  var.  AUREA. 
The  Cocoanut  Palm  is  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed and  the  most  extensively  cultivated  of 
all  Palms  ;  consequently  it  exhibits  considerable 
variation  in  stature,  size,  and  form  of  fruit-,  the 
age  at  which  it  begins  to  fruit,  and  in  leaf 
coloration.  There  is  a  variety  known  as  nana, 
which  has  a  very  short  stem,  and  bears  fruit 
when  it  is  about  six  years  old.  The  golden 
Cocoanut  introduced  b}'  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Sons  is  probably  a  form  of  this,  characterised  by 
the  bright  orange-yellow  of  the  sheath,  petiole, 
and  midrib  of  the  leaves,  the  colour  of  which  is 
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heightened  by  the  bright  green  colour  of  the 
leaflets.  The  ordinary  Cocoanut  is  not  looked 
upon  as  a  garden  Palm,  but  this  golden  variety 
deserves  to  rank  with  the  red-stemmed  or 
sealing  wax  Palm  (Cyrtostachys  Renda),  which 
created  such  a  sensation  when  shown  at  Ghent 
ten  years  ago  by  M.   de  Smet  Duvivier. 

ANTHURIUM  LAUCHEANUM :  HORT. 
SANDER.  Fig.  112. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  cultivated 
Anthuriums  is  A.  splendidum,  introduced  in  1882 
from  Colombia  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Bull,  and 
described  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  as  a  "  truly 
splendid  plant."  It  has  ovate  cordate  leaves  of 
a  metallic  green  colour,  and  bullately  reticulate, 
the  habit  of  the  plant  being  that  of  A.  crystal- 
linum.  In  this  new  introduction  of  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Sons,  named  by  them  in  compliment  to 
M.  Lauche,  we  have  a  plant  with  the  general 
characters  of  the  well-known  A.  Andreanum,  and 
leaves  with  the  same  striking  reticulation  as  in 
A.  splendidum.  The  stem  is  elongate,  probably 
climbing  by  means  of  aerial  roots  ;  the  leaves 
have  smooth  rounded  petioles,  and  an  oblong 
cordate  blade  from  12  to  15  inches  long  and  6  to 
9  inches  wide.  Flowers  not  seen.  Native  of 
Colombia. 

ANTHURIUM  SANDERI  :  HORT.  SANDER. 
This  has  large,  handsome  leaves  in  the  way  of 
A.  crvstallinum,  A.  regale,  and  A.  magnificum, 
but  of  nobler  dimensions  than  either  of  them. 
Botanically,  it  comes  nearest  to  A.  magnificum, 
but  it  differs  from  that  species  in  the  form  and 
nervation  of  its  leaves.  It  has  a  short,  stout 
stem,  bearing  symmetrically-disposed  leaves,  the 
petioles  of  which  are  up  to  3  feet  long,  conspicu- 
ously angled  and  winged,  the  blade  being  cor- 
date, 3  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide,  with  the  basal 
lobes  wavy  and  less  rounded  than  in  A.  magnifi- 
cum, and  a  wide  sinus,  the  lobes  not  overlap- 
ping. The  upper  surface  is  olive  green,  with 
silvery  white,  irregular  bands  along  the  mid- 
rib and  nerves  ;  the  under  surface  is  pale  green, 
and  the  nerves  are  sharply  angular  or  keeled. 
Flowers  not  seen.  This  will  be  a  first-rate 
foliage  plant  for  tropical  houses,  and  if  planted 
out  on  a  mound  or  rockery  in  a  peaty,  well- 
drained  soil,  and  kept  moderately  wet,  it  will 
probably  grow  to  larger  dimensions  than  those 
here  given.  Thus  treated,  all  the  big-leaved 
Anthuriums  are  most  effective.  For  the  intro- 
duction of  A.  Sanderi  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  L. 
Forget,  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons'  energetic  col- 
lector, who  found  it  "  somewhere  in  South 
America,"  which  probably  means  Colombia. 

NEPHRODIUM  GRACILLIMUM  :  HORT. 
SANDER. 
An  extremely  elegant  variety  of  the  Australian 
Nephrodium  (Lastreal  decompositum,  which  is 
very  variable  in  the  size,  texture,  and  cutting  of 
its  fronds,  and  in  the  habit  of  its  usually  wide- 
creeping  rhizomes.  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons  ob- 
tained this  plant  from  Brisbane,  and  it  has 
proved  so  free  a  grower  and  the  fronds  are  so 
finely  divided  that  it  is  likely  to  become  a 
favourite  Fern  with  market  growers.  It  has  a 
close-growing  rhizome,  from  which  spring 
numerous  fronds  from  2  to  3  feet  long,  the  stipes 
wiry,  scaly  at  the  base,  the  lowest  pinnae 
12  inches  long,  those  above  being  gradually 
shorter,  the  whole  forming  a  deltoid  elegant 
frond  of  pleasing  appearance.  The  pinnules  are 
as  finely  divided  as  in  Onychium  japonicum. 
The  cultivated  forms  of  N.  decompositum  are  so 
different  from  N.  gracillimum  that  it  might  rea- 
sonably be  doubted  that  they  are  forms  of  the 
same  species.  There  are,  however,  specimens  of 
wild  plants  from  Australia  which  prove  their 
identity. 

CALADIUM   CENTENAIRE.-     (Supplementary 
Illustration.) 
The   modern  garden   Caladiums   are  more  re- 
markable    even     than     the     modern     tuberous 
Begonias.      The  film-like  texture  of   the   leaves, 


the  variety  in  their  size  and  form,  and  their 
often  dazzling  coloration  are  really  wonderful 
characters  to  have  sprung  from  the  old  Cala- 
dium  bicofor,  which  was  first  introduced  from 
Madeira  about  150  years  ago,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed to  occur  in  the  wild  state.  It  is  now  known 
to  have  come  from  Brazil.  The  innumerable 
varieties  of  Caladium  now  grown — for  they  are 
bred  not  only  in  European  gardens,  but  also 
in  the  tropics,  many  good  ones  coming  from 
the  gardens  of  South  America — makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  say  with  certainty  that  any  one  is  dis- 
tinct from  all  the  others.  Nevertheless,  one 
may  say  of  C.  Centenaire  that  it  has  excep- 
tionally large  and  elegant  leaves,  whose  shining 
black-purple  petioles  and  rich,  satiny,  rose-red 
blades,  with  veins  of  a  darker  shade  of  red,  place 
it  among  the  handsomest  of  the  big,  unicoloured 
forms.     It  originated  in  Brazil. 

CODEEUM    (CROTON)    FRED    SANDER. 

Garden  Crotons  are  not  Crotons  but  Codia;- 
ums,  and  they  are  all  descendants  from  one 
species,   viz.,  C.   variegatum,   which  used  to  be 


and  the  leaves  are  bright  green  in  the  lower  half 
and  golden  yellow  in  the  upper  half."  This  is 
the  opinion  of  an  experienced  market  grower. 


CULTURE  OF  PINEAPPLES. 

For  the  proper  cultivation  of  Pineapples  suit, 
able  structures  are  indispensable,  although  they 
need  not  be  of  an  expensive  character.  Our 
houses  are  low  with  hip-shaped  roofs.  They  are 
provided  with  adequate  means  of  ventilation, 
and  sufficient  hot-water  pipes  to  maintain  the 
necessary  amount  of  top  and  bottom  heat.  It 
is  necessary,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  to 
have  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  from  70  to 
80  degrees,  and  the  heat  of  the  bed  in  which 
the  pots  are  plunged  should  be  90  degrees,  and 
this  should  be  possible  without  it  being  neces- 
sary to  overheat  the  pipes.  The  pathways  are 
sunk  deep  enough  to  allow  the  surface  of  the 
beds  being  made  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  surrounding  ground  ;  these  beds  are  3  feet 
in  depth  and  composed  of  decayed  tree  leaves. 
This    arrangement    is   economical,    as   less    fire- 
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called  Croton  pictum,  and  is  the  Aucuba  of  the 
tropics,  being  grown  for  fences,  &c,  in  all 
tropical  gardens  where  bright  colours  and  a 
sturdy  constitution  are  valued.  It  is  said  to  have 
come  originally  from  the  Moluccas.  So  far  as 
leaf  characters  go,  no  plant  has  developed  such  a 
multitude  of  forms  and  colorations  as  this ; 
from  broad  to  linear,  from  straight  to  spiral, 
trilobed,  irregularly  lobed  and  interrupted  ;  and 
the  marvel  is  why  the  leaves  should  have  sported 
in  this  fashion.  The  shades  of  colour  on  the 
li  iMs  also  are  as  variable  as  they  are  often  fen- 
ii  ii  in  arrangement.  Crotons  are  ideal  decora- 
tive plants,  for  they  are  easily  grown,  they  pack 
and  carry  well,  and  they  furnish  colours  that  no 
other  plants  can.  Consequently,  they  occupy  a 
prominent  place  with  market  growers.  The  test 
of  a  good  Croton  lies  in  the  way  it  strikes  the 
market  grower  and  decorator.  It  must  be  of  good 
habit,  bright,  and  pleasing  in  coloration,  and 
able  to  stand  the  conditions  of  ordinary  house 
decoration.  These  qualities  are  possessed  by 
Croton  Fred  Sander,  "  the  handsomest  and 
nmst  elegant  of  all  trilobed  Crotons,  as  it  has 
the  right  habit,  being  elegant  as  well  as  leafy, 


heat  is  needed  to  maintain  the  temperatures  in 
severe  weather.  The  varieties  of  Pines  most 
commonly  grown  are  The  Queen,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne, 
Charlotte  Rothschild,  and  Black  Jamaica;  their 
cultivation  is  very  similar,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  is  modified  in  order  to  obtain  ripe  fruits  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  Queen  Pine, 
as  cultivated  for  ripening  fruits  in  summer, 
may  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  general  cultiva- 
tion of  Pineapples.  For  a  potting  compost, 
light,  fibrous  loam  is  necessary,  and  this  should 
be  stacked  in  a  heap  long  enough  for  its  herbage 
to  decay  before  it  is  required  for  use.  The 
1  am  should  be  broken  i..to  suitable  pieces  for 
use  in  potting,  and  most  of  the  fine  particles 
shaken  away  from  it.  To  each  barrow-load  of 
this  fibrous  loam  a  7-inch  potful  of  dry  soot 
should  be  added,  also  a  similar  quantity  of 
bone  meal   or   any   good   vine  manure. 

The  plants  are  propagated  by  means  of 
suckers,  and  those  of  The  Queen  intended  for 
fruiting  in  summer  should  be  potted  early  in 
September.  When  a  sucker  is  detached  from 
its  parent  plant  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  from 
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the  sucker  should  be  removed,  cutting  off  the 
jagged  ends  closely.  If  the  suckers  are  strong, 
they  should  be  potted  in  well-drained  pots 
having  a  diameter  of  7  inches.  The  soil  should 
be  warmed  before  it  is  used,  and  by  the  aid  of 
a  potting  stick  during  the  process  of  potting, 
must  be  made  very  firm  about  the  roots. 
Plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  a  bed  having 
a  heat  of  80  to  85  degrees,  and  do  not  let  the  atmi  i- 
spheric  heat  of  the  house  fall  lower  than  65  or  70 
degrees  at  night.  It  should  be  allowed  to  rise 
5  or  10  degrees  during  the  day.  The  house  will 
need  to  be  kept  moderately  close,  and  the  plants 
should  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  spray- 
ing them  overhead  with  tepid  water  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  of  fine  days,  until  the 
roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pot.  After  this 
stage  they  will  need  to  be  watered  with  tepid 
water  at  the  roots,  rather  more  ventilation  will 
be  necessary,  and  little  or  no  shade  from  sun- 
shine need  be  employed.  In  winter  the  heat 
of  the  house  should  range  from  55  to  60  degrees 
and  the  bottom  heat  75  to  80  degrees.  At  that 
period  the  roots  will  not  require  much  water, 
nor  should  the  atmosphere  contain  much  mois- 
ture. At  the  middle  of  February  the  plants 
should  be  fit  for  planting  out  in  a  bed  or  for 
potting  into  12-inch  pots.  We  find  the  latter 
more  convenient.  Before  potting  is  commenced 
the  balls  of  soil  should  be  in  a  moist  condition. 
First  remove  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves  from 
the  plant,  then  turn  out  the  plant  from  the 
pot  and  remove  the  crocks.  The  potting  should 
be  done  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  I  have 
described  for  the  suckers,  and  the  pots  after- 
wards may  be  plunged  at  2  feet  apart  in  a  bed 
having  a  heat  of  85  degrees.  The  atmospheric 
temperature  of  the  house  should  be.  60  to  65 
degrees  until  the  end  of  March,  and  until  that 
time  little  water  will  be  required  by  the  roots. 
The  summer  treatment  consists  in  carefully 
watering  the  plants  so  that  the  soil  may  be  pre- 
served in  an  equable  condition  of  moisture,  but 
by  no  means  very  wet.  The  roots  may  be  fed 
regularly  during  the  growing  season  by  dissolv- 
ing  enough  Peruvian  guano  in  the  water  to 
colour  it  well.  The  temperature  at  night  at 
that  stage  should  be  70  degrees,  and  a  little  air 
should  be  admitted  early  in  the  morning,  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  ventilation  when  the 
heat  reaches  80  degrees.  Close  the  house  early 
in  the  afternoon,  after  which  time  the  heat 
may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  90  degrees,  the  bottom 
heat  being  kept  at  85  degrees.  Spray  the  plants 
overhead  early  in  the  morning  on  fine  days  and 
again  at  closing  time  in  the  afternoon.  Promote 
atmospheric  moisture  by  damping  the  surfaces 
in  the  house  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  Re- 
move any  suckers  as  they  appear,  and  afford 
the  plants  slight  shade  from  powerful  sunshine. 
As  autumn  approaches,  the  heat  and  moisture 
should  be  gradually  decreased,  until  by  the  end 
of  October,  and  during  winter,  similar  condi- 
tions should  be  maintained,  as  I  have  recom- 
mended for  newly  propagated  plants. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  ripe  fruits  early 
in  the  summer,  the  night  temperature  may  be 
raised  to  65  degrees  early  in  January,  increas- 
ing it  early  in  February  to  70  degrees,  allow- 
ing for  rises  by  day  in  each  case,  and  main- 
taining a  bottom  heat  of  85  degrees.  Carefully 
ventilate  the  house  w-hen  the  heat  reachi  80 
degrees,  and  gradually  increase  the  ventilation 
as  the  heat  of  the  sun  increases.  Maintain  a 
moist  atmosphere,'  afford  water  and  nourishment 
to  the  roots  as  required,  slightly  shade  from 
sunshine  and  remove  the  suckers,  except  those 
required  for  propagation,  as  I  have  recom- 
mended for  the  previous  season's  management. 
When  the  plants  are  in  flower,  a  moderately 
dry  atmosphere  is  necessary,  and  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  have  passed,  a  stake  should  be 
placed  to  the  fruit  to  keep  it  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion. When  the  fruits  are  ripening,  a  moder- 
ately dry  atmosphere  with  considerable  ventila- 
tion is  necessary,  but  no  water  should  be  applied 
to  the  roots.  T.  Coomber,  The  Hcndre  Gardens, 
Monmouth. 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  MOBILE  " FRANCES 
RUNDLE." 
This  elegant  variety  has  just  bloomed  in  the 
collection  of  C.  E.  Rundle,  Esq.,  at  Deer  Park 
Lodge,  Tavistock,  where  Orchids  are  grown  in 
immense  variety,  including  many  plants  not 
often  seen  in  these  days  of  specialisation.  The 
variety  "  Frances  Rundle "  is  a  well-formed 
flower  of  good  substance,  the  sepals  having  a 
flush  of  colour  on  the  reverse  side.  The  petals 
are  white  ;  the  lip  is  of  the  usual  form  with  a 
good  roniform  blade,  the  shoulders  of  the  side 
lobes  being  marked  with  a  broad,  short  mar- 
ginal line  of  purplish-brown  colour.  There  are 
two  "  eye-spots,"  one  on  each  side  of  the  isthmus 
of  the  lip,  and  a  linear,  irregular  broken  series 
of  markings  down  the  median  nerves;  and, 
lastly,  the  distinguishing  point  of  this  variety, 
lies  in  the  "  picotee  "  edge  of  purple-brown  all 
round  the  reniform  blade  of  the  lip  in  each  of 
the  six  flowers  the  plant  produced.  This  pretty 
margin  makes  the  variety  a  very  attractive  one, 
and,  if  placed  among  thousands,  it  would  imme- 


Supposing  a  plantation  be  formed  solely  of 
three-year-old  crowns,  the  crowns  should  pro- 
duce blooms  the  following  spring  ;  but  the  buds 
that  form  on  the  rhizomes  will  not  flower  until 
they  are  three  years  old  ;  so  there  will  be  a 
gap  in  the  flowering  lasting  two  years.  In  order 
to  have  blooms  in  successive  years,  a  bed  should 
be  planted  with  a  mixture  of  one,  two,  and 
three-year-old  crowns,  or  a  bed  should  be 
planted  of  three-year-old  crowns  annually,  or 
three  beds  of  one,  two,  and  three-year-old 
crowns  respectively,  in  which  case  the  oldest 
bed  should  be  taken  up  after  flowering  is  over 
in  the  third  year. 

The  ground  chosen  for  the  beds  should  be 
light  and  loamy,  and  be  trenched  two  spits  deep, 
a  good  dressing  of  manure,  well  decayed,  being 
applied.  Rank  manure  is  injurious.  When  a 
Lily  bed  has  been  laid  down  for  two  years,  a 
top-dressing  of  rotted  stable  manure,  or  that 
from  a  one-year-old  hotbed,  should  be  applied 
several  times  during  the  summer.  If  the  plants 
seem  to  need  extra  assistance,  weak  manure 
water  may  be  afforded.  Too  often  the  plants 
are  neglected,  and  the  flower-spikes  are  there- 
fore short  and  weak.     F.  71/. 
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diately  attract  attention.  I  dedicate  this  plant  to 
Mr.  Kundle's  daughter  as  a  testimony  to  a  plea- 
sant afternoon  I  spent  with  him  among  his  plants. 
de  B.  Crawshay. 


THE    FERNERY. 


CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 


LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 
When  an  old  bed  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  is 
taken  up  because  the  soil  has  become  ex- 
hausted by  the  plants,  the  grower  has  to  select 
the  crowns  (young  growths)  for  the  formation  of 
a  fresh  bed.  A  crown  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
flowers  when  it  is  three  years  old,  and  it  does 
not  flower  again  although  it  will  continue  alive, 
producing  leaves,  and  thus  help  to  starve  its 
progeny.  It,  however,  forms  a  rhizome  or  under- 
ground stem,  which  develops  a  bud  annually, 
and  the:se  appear  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other  and  push  forth  leaves. 


BRITISH  FERNS. 
Now  that  the  beautiful  varieties  of  our  native 
Ferns  are  coming  again  into  favour,  and  their 
culture,  both  by  amateur  and  trade  growers,  is 
spreading  extensively,  a  word  of  warning  from 
one  who  has  pursued  the  cult  for  more  than 
thirty  years  may  not  be  inappropriate.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  Fern  varieties 
were  in  greater  vogue  than  at  present,  and  their 
numbers  were  multiplied  entirely  disregard- 
ing the  fact  that  the  beauty  of  a  Fern 
is  altogether  dependent  upon  symmetry  of 
form  and  constancy  of  character.  If  we 
examine  a  catalogue  of  that  time,  we  find 
the  great  majority  were  more  curious  than  beau- 
tiful, and  "  irregulare,"  "erosum,"  "  interrup- 
tum,"  "  deficiens,"  "multiformis,"  &c,  were 
characteristic  names  of  the  majority.  It  is  a 
cu:ious  fact   in   Fern  propagation   by   means  of 
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■spores,  that  while  the  symmetrical  and  perfect 
type  of  Fern,  in  which  the  character,  crested  or 
plumose,  is  evenly  and  distinctly  evidenced 
throughout  the  plant,  will,  as  a  rule,  produce 
■equally  good  or  even  improved  progeny,  the 
Fern  which  shows  any  ruggedness,  imperfection, 
or  inconstancy  is  extremely  liable  to  exaggerate 
these  defects  in  its  offspring.  The  fertility  of 
such  defective  Ferns  is  frequently  much  greater 
than  in  the  thoroughbred  class,  so  much  so  in- 
deed in  some  cases,  that  they  spring  up  in  pro- 
fusion in  Fern  pots  and  pans,  owing  to  the 
scattering  of  the  spore  crop. 

Obviously  such  a  facility  of  propagation  is  a 
snare  to  the  trade  grower  as  well  as  to  the 
amateur,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
-that  the  falling  from  favour  of  British  Ferns 
fifty  years  ago  was  the  direct  outcome  of  putting 
these  inferior  types  on  the  market.  Some  few 
years  ago  I  visited  what  had  once  been  a  choice 
collection  of  British  Ferns  ;  the  owner  had  died 
some  time  before',  and  the  collection  had  been 
left  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  was  a  dense 
jungle  of  "  rogue "  and  inferior  forms  of  the 
kind  described,  and  all  the  choice  ones  had  been 
starved  and  crowded  out  by  their  robust  neigh- 
bours. Not  long  since  I  saw  in  a  garden  row 
after  row  of  frames  filled  with  similar  inferior 
forms.  Since  the  last  "boom"  a  very  large 
number  of  beautiful  kinds  have  been  produced, 
and  there  is  now  no  excuse  for  another  failure 
from  similar  causes.  To  maintain  British  Fern 
varieties  in  public  esteem  the  selection  must  be 
made  on  very  strict  lines,  and  only  the  very 
finest  types  be  catalogued  for  sale.  Fortunately 
for  the  Fern  lover,  a  young  Fern  very  speedily 
asserts  its  true  character.  The  third  of  fourth 
frond  should  decide  the  question  of  survival  or 
destruction,  since  if  there  are  defects  up  to  tli.it 
stage,  it  may  be  relied  upon  that  they  are  inherent 
and  persistent,  and  in  that  case  it  should  be 
rooted  out  and  destroyed.  Another  suggestion 
of  vital  importance  to  the  trade  exhibitor  is  that 
British  Ferns  should  be  treated  as  liberally  as 
exotics.  Specimen  plants  of  exotic  Ferns  are  cul- 
tivated and  exhibited  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
full  size  and  character  are  well  in  evidence,  so 
that  the  purchaser  may  fully  appreciate  what  can 
be  done  with  them  if  only  proper  cultural  condi- 
tions are  afforded.  British  Ferns,  so  far,  except 
on  the  occasion  of  the  R.H.S.  Conference  in 
1891,  have  never  been  so  treated.  Thumb  pot  ex- 
amples are  all  very  well  for  sale,  but  the  full 
quality  of  the  plant  must  be  shown  in  a  full- 
sized,  well-grown  specimen.  Chas.  T.  Druery, 
V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 


T0MAT0S. 

The  Tomato  industry  is  still  one  that  attracts 
new  growers  to  try  their  skill  in  the  production 
of  this  most  popular  fruit.  There  are  important 
details  in  connection  with  Tomato  culture — light, 
well-ventilated  structures,  good  soil,  and  con- 
venient water  supply  are  necessary,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  carefully-prepared  feeding  system,  in 
which  the  food  given  may  be  utilised  for  build- 
ing up  each  pound  of  fruit  without  any  super- 
fluous waste.  Generally  speaking,  the  troubles 
of  Tomato  growers  are  not  serious  when  new 
houses,  new  soil,  and  other  conditions  are 
favourable.  It  is  after  the  elapse  of  some  years 
that  extensive  growers  are  perforce  led  to  take 
careful  note  of  how  best  to  proceed  in  order  to 
secure  good  crops,  and  freedom  from  fungoid 
diseases  and  animal  pests,  with  little  expendi- 
ture upon  labour.  Diseases  and  pests  are  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  when  continuous  cropping  with 
the  same  class  of  plants  must  necessarily  be 
carried   out. 

Almost  every  grower  at  the  present  day  has 
a  carefully-selected  type  of  Tomato,  and  were 
I  to  give  a  list  of  names  it  would,  at  least  in 
many  cases,  lead  to  confusion.  There  are  varie- 
ties possessing  differences  in  foliage,  fruits,  in- 
ternodes,  and  some  have  more  perfect  flowers 
than  others,  but  each  of  these  characters  has 
scores    of    imitators.      The    points    worth    con- 


sideration concerning  Tomatos  are  :  the  variety 
should  produce  plenty  of  pollen  at  almost  every 
season  of  the  year ;  it  should  have  sturdy 
growths  with  short  internodes,  and  there- 
fore be  capable  of  producing  a  maximum 
crop  in  as  little  space  as  possible.  The 
fruits  should  be  of  good  medium  size,  dense 
in  flesh,  and  should  take  on  colour  early 
and  mature  quickly  well  up  to  the  calyx. 
Many  people  who  are  carrying  on  a  large 
trade  in  Tomatos  trouble  little  about  the 
names.  They  are,  however,  quick  to  note  a 
heavv-cropping  plant,  or  it  may  be  that  a  fancy 
is  taken  to  a  type  well  cultivated  in  another  nur- 
sery. When  all  is  said  and  done,  cultural 
methods  have  much  to  answer  fpr  as  regards  the 
crops  taken  from  the  plants,  and  everyone  who 
grows  Tomatos  is  soon  taught  that  the  plants 
are  great  feeders  and  cannot  be  grown  success- 
fully except  under  liberal  treatment. 

We  have  tested  several  methods  for  the  pro- 
duction of  early  and  very  late  fruits,  and  are  in 
favour  of  pots  for  very  early  supplies,  or  else 


rapidly,  and  should  be  placed  in  their  final 
pots  early  in  the  month.  The  compost  should 
be  on  the  dry  side  at  the  time  of  use,  and  firm 
potting  should  be  practised.  Advantage  may  bs 
taken  of  maintaining  high  temperatures  when 
bright,  sunny  days  prevail,  for  such  warmth 
does  much  good  at  this  early  season.  Wre 
have  frequently  had  excellent  results  from 
plants  grown  in  conjunction  with  early 
Cucumbers,  when  the  latter  have  been  grown 
in  low,  three-quarter-span  houses,  using  the 
back  portion  for  the  Tomatos.  There  are 
plenty  of  varieties  that  set  freely  enough  under 
such  conditions,  and  it  is  very  rare  for  the 
fungus  Cladosporium  to  attack  Tomatos  even 
under  such  treatment. 

Of  course,  such  plants  are  not  suitable  for 
yielding  a  supply  over  a  long  period.  They  are 
topped  when  they  have  produced  three  or  four 
bunches  of  flowers,  and  when  the  fruits  have 
ripened  the  plants  are  thrown  away,  and  fur- 
ther plants  cultivated  under  more  normal  con- 
ditions.    We  have  grown  Tomatos  in  an  ordin- 
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shallow  beds  on  benches  not  far  removed  from 
the  hot  water  pipes.  It  must  be  understood  that, 
early  in  the  season,  too  much  soil  is  a  great  evil, 
and  if  it  remains  in  a  wet  state  for  a  long  time 
it  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  healthy  growth. 
Pots  8  or  9  inches  in  diameter  are  large  enough 
for  plants  which  will  carry  from  four  to  six 
trusses  of  fruit.  Usually  the  top  trusses  are  the 
finest.  When  the  growing  point  has  been  re- 
moved, the  energy  of  the  plant  is  concentrated 
in  the  development  of  the  fruits.  Remunera- 
tive crops  may  be  had  early  from  6-inch  pots 
topped  at  two  trusses ;  and  plants  in  6-inch 
pots,  raised  from  sowings  made  late  in  July, 
will  give  plenty  of  ripe  fruits  at  Christmas- 
time. Plants  in  these  small  pots  may  be  placed 
rather  closely  together.  For  private  use,  many 
dishes  of  excellent  Tomatos  may  be  obtained 
late,  and  good  fruits  may  always  be  kept  for  at 
least  a  month  after  the  pots  are  turned  out. 

With  the  advent  of  March,  plants  raised  from 
seeds    sown    in    the    autumn    recover    strength 


ary  greenhouse,  and  these  have  furnished  fruits 
for  exhibition  purposes  not  only  in  July,  but  in 
November  also.  The  prolongation  of  the 
period  of  bearing  is  merely  a  matter  of 
affording  food  in  solution,  and,  of  course, 
a  soil  mixture  in  the  first  instance  that, 
with  proper  drainage,  will  keep  in  a  sweet  con- 
dition for  a  long  time.  There  is  nothing  bet- 
ter for  this  purpose  than  old  mortar  rubble 
and  charcoal,  mixed  in  proportions  varying  as 
the  staple  soil  is  of  a  light  or  heavy  character. 
The  next  important  point  is  the  maintaining  of 
the  surface  soil  in  a  healthy  state,  so  that  air 
and  water  may  enter  freely,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  so  useful  as  manure  from  a  spent  Mush- 
room bed,  or  manure  specially  prepared  and 
sweetened  before  being  used.  If  this  is  laid 
lightly  on  the  soil,  the  surface  is  always  open, 
and  the  manure  becomes  quickly  permeated  with 
roots. 

In  country  gardens  liquid  manure  for  stimu- 
lating  growth   is   usually   easy    to   obtain,    also 
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wood    ashes,   which   are    highly   beneficial    for 
mixing  with   the  compost. 

Some  growers  obtain  compounded  fertilisers, 
and  others  obtain  the  necessary  items  for  mix- 
ing, or  for  applying  separately.  It  is  always 
wise  to  remember  that  Tomatos  are  capable  of 
taking  up  their  maximum  amount  of  food  when 
growth  is  most  vigorous,  and  at  such  times 
superphosphate  of  lime  is  best  utilised,  when 
the  formation  of  fruit  is  rapidly  going 
on.  A  good  liquid  manure  may  be  prepared 
by  mixing  3  lbs.  superphosphate  of  lime  (35  per 
cent.  sol.  phosphate),  2  lbs.  ammonia  sulphate, 
and  1  lb.  nitrate  of  potash,  using  %  oz.  of  this 
mixture  to  one  gallon  of  water,  and  regulating 
the  application  according  to  the  growth  and 
crop  upon  the  plants.  C.  Foster,  University  Col- 
lege, Rco.iii>i<;. 


think  that  the  fault  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
grower's  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
vegetable  or  salad,  as  in  his  want  of  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  plant  under 
cultivation  in  warm  localities  in  this  country. 
The  large  number  of  roots  annually  imported  from 
the  Continent  and  displayed  during  the  winter 
months  in  Covent  Garden  and  other  important 
markets,  have  brought  the  vegetable  under  the 
notice  of  a  large  number  of  amateur  gardeners, 
but  these  have  not  the  knowledge  that  equally 
good  roots  might  be  grown  in  their  own  gardens, 
provided  everything  were  done  to  make  the  cul- 
tivation as  perfect  as  possible.  The  first  thing  to 
remember  is  that  the  plant  will  naturally  suc- 
ceed best  in  a  warm  climate  and  warm  seasons. 
This  fact  should  teach  the  gardener  that  it  is 
necessary  to  sow  the  seeds  in  heat  some  time 
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VEGETABLES. 


TURNIP-ROOTED  CELERY  OR  CELERIAC. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  in  the  horticultural 
Press  that  the  kitchen  gardeners  on  this  side  of 
the  English  Channel  have  never  fully  discovered 
the  value  of  Celeriac,  a  variety  of  the  cultivated 
Celery  known  as  Apium  graveolens  rapaceum. 
And  although  the  spur  has  been  applied  in  this 
way  time  and  again,  matters  have  improved  but 
little,  for  in  nine  good  gardens  out  of  ten  the 
Turnip-rooted  Celery  is  either  absent  altogether 
or  it  is  cultivated  so  indifferently  that  the  pro- 
duce is  second  or  third  rate,  and  consequently 
little  or  no  use  is  made  of  it.     I  am  inclined  to 


before  the  third  week  of  March,  in  a  rich,  light 
compost  contained  in  a  box,  just  as  one  would 
sow  Celery  seeds.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  be  handled,  they  should  be 
pricked  out  into  other  boxes,  in  which  they  will 
have'  sufficient  space  to  grow  into  plants  of  con- 
siderable size  before  they  are  planted  out  into 
their  permanent  quarters  in  May.  After  trans- 
plantation into  these  boxes,  and  when  the  plants 
have  established  themselves  in  the  fresh  soil, 
they  should  be  gradually  accustomed  to  a  cooler 
atmosphere,  keeping  them  in  a  position  near  to 
the  glass  where  they  will  grow  slowly  but 
sturdily,  thus  acquiring  such  a  habit  that  they 
will  not  be  likely  to  suffer  much  check  when  the 
final    transplantation    is    carried    out.     For    the 


same  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  compost 
in  the  boxes  should  consist  of  somewhat  rough 
materials,  especially  putting  some  rough  leaf- 
mould  only  partially  decayed  over  the  drainage 
material.  If  care  is  given  to  this  detail,  it  will 
be  found  that,  when  lifting  the  plants  from  the 
boxes,  some  of  the  materials  will  adhere  to  the 
roots.  Having  thus  obtained  good  plants  before 
the  weather  permits  of  them  being  planted  in  the 
open  air,  the  cultivator's  next  attention  should 
be  given  to  encouraging  them  to  make  the  best 
use  possible  of  the  short  summer  season  in  de- 
veloping large  roots.  In  this  case  one  need  not 
be  afraid  of  getting  too  much  size  into  the  pro- 
duce, for  the  larger  the  roots  the  better  they 
will  be.  Small  produce  is  not  appreciated,  and 
often  it  meets  with  absolute  rejection  when  of- 
fered to  the  cook.  The  site  chosen  for  the  plants 
should   be  one   facing   the   south,   and   the   best 

I  can  suggest  is  that  of  an  outside  vine  border, 
which  is  usually  some  degrees  warmer  than  any 
other  spot  in  the  garden.  Let  the  soil  be  tho- 
roughly tilled  and  richly  manured,  for,  like 
Celery,  the  plant  we  are  now  considering  is  a 
gross  feeder.  Put  out  the  plants  in  rows  on  the 
level    soil,    and    allow    each     one     a     space    of 

II  foot  to  2  feet.  During  the  growing  sea- 
son it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  suckers  from 
the  plants  and  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  also. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  should  be  stirred  fre- 
quently, because  the  repeated  waterings  required 
by  this  crop  are  apt  to  cause  the  surface  soil  to 
cake,  thus  hindering  the  aeration  of  the  soil.  The 
waterings  should  consist  of  liquid  manure  from 
the  farmyard  and  occasionally  a  pinch  of  some 
nitrogenous  chemical  manure  may  be  scattered 
over  the  soil,  watering  it  in  with  clear  water.  If 
these  directions  are  properly  carried  out,  the  cul- 
tivator will  be  rewarded  with  fine,  large  roots, 
ready  for  lifting  in  November  or  later.  Celeriac 
has  a  very  agreeable  flavour.  It  is  prepared  for 
consumption  by  boiling  in  salt  and  water  until 
sift.  Before  boiling,  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
skins,  but  do  not  remove  them.  After  cook- 
ing the  roots,  allow  them  to  become  cold,  then 
remove  the  skins,  and  either  cut  the  roots  into 
slices  or  shred  them  with  a  vegetable  cutter. 
Serve  with  oil  and  vinegar  or  with  a  salad  dress- 
ing. They  may  also  be  served  hot  with  melted 
butter.  Celeriac  is  at  its  best  in  the  months  of 
December  and  January,  and  is  a  favourite  salad 
at  Christmas  time.     P. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

PHYLLOSTACHYS  FASTUOSA. 
In  some  respects  this  is  the  noblest  of  all 
hardy  Bamboos,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
hardiest.  It  is  said  to  be  of  Japanese  origin, 
and  was  first  introduced  to  Europe  by  M. 
Latour-Marliac  in  1892.  For  several  winters  past 
it  has  suffered  less  than  any  of  the  taller  Bam- 
boos, several  of  which,  although  quite  capable  of 
withstanding  our  severest  cold,  are  liable  to  have 
their  foliage  disfigured  by  the  bitter  winds  that 
come  so  frequently  with  the  New  Year.  This 
species,  however,  seems  able  to  withstand  the 
coldest  weather  untouched,  and  at  the  present 
time  its  leaves  are  quite  fresh  and  green.  A 
striking  character  of  the  plant  is  its  stately 
habit.  The  stems  are  15  feet  or  more  high, 
quite  erect,  with  the  branches  rather  short  and 
well  furnished  with  leaves,  thus  giving  a  some- 
what columnar  aspect  to  each  stem.  The  species 
is  represented  by  two  fine  clumps  near  one  of 
the  entrances  to  the  Bamboo  Garden  at  Kew, 
each  forming  a  dense,  erect  mass  of  luxuriant 
and  rich  green  leafage.  The  underground 
rhizomes  do  not  show  any  undue  tendency  to 
spread.  This  Bamboo  has  not  flowered  under 
cultivation,  and  has  been  provisionally  put  un- 
der Phyllostachys.  It  seems  more  probable,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  eventually  prove  to  belong  to 
the  Arundinarias.  Although  not  yet  very  com- 
mon in  gardens,  it  deserves,  a  place  wherever 
Bamboos  are  grown  and  appreciated.     W .  J .  B. 
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NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


The  Week's  Work. 


•"'The  Studio1  Year-Book  of  Decora- 
tive Art." 

This  volume  covers  a  wide  field,  and  con- 
tains designs  of  houses,  furniture,  cVc,  neces- 
sary for  furnishing  in  the  most  modern  and 
decorative  of  styles.  The  book  is  divided  into 
sections,  in  which  are  illustrated  modern  pro- 
ductions of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
and  Austria.  Apart  from  the  general  interest 
of  the  book  from  the  point  of  view  of  decora- 
tive art,  it  will  doubtless  be  instructive  to  any- 
one who  is  about  to  build,  furnish,  or  inci- 
dentally to  lay  out  a  garden.  There  are  some 
charming  specimens  of  houses,  and  some  attrac- 
tive  suggestions   for   interior  embellishment. 

f  "Gardening  for  Women." 

Under  the  title  of  Gardening  for  Women,  the 
Hon.  Frances  Wolseley  has  dealt  with  all  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  horticulture  for  women  in 
a  thorough  and  exhaustive  manner.  To  those 
who  intend  to  become  lady  gardeners,  the 
book  should  prove  of  great  use,  for  it 
■contains  practical  advice,  as  well  as  much 
necessary  information  We  think  the  authoress 
has  done  wisely  in  encouraging  only  those  who 
are  fit  to  undertake  the  work,  pointing  out  the 
pitfalls  which  lie  before  those  who  are  unsuited 
for  such  a  profession.  Much  harm  has  been 
done  by  women  who  are  physically  or  otherwise 
unfit,  and  have  commenced  a  task  which  has 
later  to  be  abandoned,  or,  what  is  worse,  have 
pursued  it  in  a  half-hearted  manner. 

J  "  Diet  Difficulties,  with   Notes  on 
Growing  Vegetables." 

Some  useful  and  practical  advice  is  offered 
respecting  vegetarianism  in  the  little  book 
brought  out  under  the  conjoint  authorship  of 
Mrs.  Earle  and  Mrs.  Bryan.  Various  appetising 
recipes  are  among  the  attractions.  The  final 
chapter  deals  with  the  directions  as  to  how  to 
grow  and  cook  some  of  the  less  known  vege- 
tables which  are  so  often  met  with  abroad. 
Their  introduction  and  use  in  this  country 
might  easily  provide  a  pleasant  change  from 
the  ordinary  vegetables  we  know  so  well. 

§  The  Case  for  the   Goat. 

This  is  a  little  work  in  which  the  case  for 
the  goat  is  stated  by  an  enthusiastic  believer 
in  the  value  of  goats  for  milking  purposes.  The 
author  states  in  his  "  Introduction  "  that 
"  Three  acres  and  goats  are  feasible  in  many 
cases  where  Three  Acres  and  a  Cow  are  not 
within  reach,"  and  goes  on  to  argue  that  on 
small  holdings  in  cottage  gardens,  and  even  in 
connection  with  suburban  homesteads  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  a  goat  or  goats  that  will  provide 
a  supply  of  milk  that  possesses  greater  nutritive 
value  than  cow's  milk,  and  milk  that  is  less 
likely  to  contain  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis. 
Having  explained  the  peculiarities  of  the  goat 
and  her  milk,  and  shown  why  goat's  milk  is  to 
be  recommended  for  the  rearing  of  young  and 
delicate  children,  as  well  as  for  general  con- 
sumption, he  proceeds  to  relate  the  actual  value 
of  goats  and  their  milk  in  cash,  and  in  discuss- 
ing the  objections  sometimes  raised  to  the  keep- 
ing of  goats,  and  to  the  consumption  of  their 
milk,  he  declares  that  their  disagreeable  smell  is 
often  exaggerated.  Much  can  be  done  by  good 
management  to  lessen  this  disadvantage.  The  in- 
formation given  on  the  necessity  for  obtaining 
goats  of  the  best  breeds,  and  for  breeding  from 
animals  that  are  known  to  be  good  milkers,  to- 
gether with  the  instructions  on  the  best  methods 
of  feeding  and  general  management,  will  enable 
anyone  desirous  of  giving  the  goat  a  trial  to  do 
this  under  conditions  that  are  most  like'y  to 
be  attended  with  good  results.  The  appendix 
contains  answers  from  a  number  of  experienced 
goat-keepers  to  24  questions  addressed  to  them 
by  the  author,  and  it  forms  a  valuable  feature 
of  the  book. 

*  Published  at  the  office  of  The  Studio,  44,  Leicester 
Square,  London  :  5s.  net. 

+  By  the  Hon.  Frances  Wolselev.  Published  by  Cassell 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  E.C.     Price  5s.  net. 

1  By  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle,  author  of  Pot-PQUrri  from  a  Surrey 
Garden,  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Bryan,  author  of  Secret  of  Perfect 
Health.    London:   Truslove  &  Hemspn,  Ltd.     Price6d.net. 

§  With  the  practical  experience  of  twenty-four  experts. 
By  "  Home  Counties."  Published  by  George  Routledge  & 
Sons,  Ltd. ;  price  3s.  Gd. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.  Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Lady 
Nunburnholme,  VVarter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  the  earlier  districts 
the  young  shoots  upon  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  will  soon  be  sufficiently  developed  so  that 
for  the  purpose  of  disbudding  they  can  be  rubbed 
off  by  means  of  the  finger  and  thumb.  The 
operation  of  disbudding  should  be  carefully  per- 
formed by  an  experienced  man,  and  it  should 
be  carried  out  at  intervals  during  two  or  three 
weeks,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
remove  so  many  at  one  time  as  would  inflict  a 
serious  check  to  the  trees.  Commence  first  upon 
the  most  vigorous  trees,  beginning  at  the  top  of 
the  tree  and  removing  all  the  "  foreright  "  shoots, 
i.e.,  those  that  are  growing  at  right  angles,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  wall.  Afterwards  remove  a 
number  of  those  growing  from  the  sides  of  the 
branches,  always  leaving  two  well-placed  shoots 
at  the  base  of  each  branch.  In  some  cases 
where  there  is  a  young  fruit  at  the  base,  it  is 
advisable  to  pinch  the  shoot  back  to  about  three 
leaves  until  the  weather  is  a  little  warmer, 
because  many  of  these  fruits  will  have  to  be 
removed  later,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
shortened  shoots  can  be  cut  out  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  a  week  the  trees 
should  be  again  examined  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  weak  shoots  or  others  that  will 
not  be  required  for  furnishing  the  tree.  When 
the  process  of  disbudding  has  been  completed 
there  should  be  one  healthy  shoot  at  the  base 
of  each  branch  and  another  at  the  end  of  the 
branch  which  will  be  needed  as  a  leader.  In 
some  cases  where  the  branches  are  of  extra 
length  one  or  even  two  shoots  may  be  retained 
in  the  middle  of  such  branches  if  there  are  open 
spaces  upon  the  wall  needing  to  be  furnished, 
but  do  not  be  tempted  to  retain  more  shoots 
than  there  will  be  ample  room  for  next  season. 
Some  cultivators  retain  the  best  shoots  whether 
they  originate  on  the  upper  side  or  underneath 
the  branches,  but  for  the  lower  part  of  the  tree 
it  is  certainly  better  to  select  those  on  the 
upper  side,  as  they  generally  grow  with  greater 
vigour,  and  this  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
tree  to  keep  in  good  order.  In  the  case  of 
voung  trees  a  sufficient  number  of  shoots  must 
be  left  to  keep  the  base  of  the  trees  well  fur- 
nished, but  even  on  these,  the  shoots  should 
not  be  more  thickly  placed  than  at  dis- 
tances of  4  or  6  inches  from  each  other.  Do 
not  stop  any  leading  shoots  unless  they  are 
excessively  strong,  in  which  case  the  points  may 
be  pinched  out.  Examine  the  trees  frequently 
and  if  it  is  found  that  any  aphides  are  present, 
dust  the  infested  shoots  with  tobacco-powder. 
When  the  fruits  have  set,  this  powder  may  easily 
be  washed  off  the  trees  by  water  applied  by 
means  of  the  garden  engine.  Continue  to  draw 
down  the  blinds  at  night  time  as  a  protection 
against  frost.  Examine  any  trees  that  are  grow- 
ing on  light  soils  and  afford  ample  water  to  the 
roots  if  it  is  necessary. 

Thinning  the  fruits. — Read  the  remarks  on 
this  operation  in  connection  with  Apricots  in 
the  last  issue.  It  should  be  carried  out  con- 
currently with  that  of  disbudding,  leaving  at 
the  first  operation  a  large  number  of  well-placed 
fruits,  many  of  which  will  be  removed  at  sub- 
sequent thinnings,  especially  after  the  stoning 
stage  is  past.  It  should  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  desirable  to  s=cure  a  good  crop 
of  fruits  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  tree. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   H.    G.   Alexander.  Orchid   Grower   to    Major  G.    L. 
Holford,  C.V.O.,  CLE.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Phaleenopsis. — The  present  time  is  suitable  for 
effecting  a  thorough  overhauling  of  these  plants, 
before  they  have  made  many  fresh  roots.  The 
temperature  is  now  sufficiently  high  to  encourage 
the  plants  to  make  fresh  growth  immediately 
afterwards.  In  the  case  of  Phalaenopsis,  it  is 
undesirable  to  disturb  the  roots  more  fre- 
quently than  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  how- 
ever carefully  a  compost  is  prepared,  it  is  sure 
eventually  to  become  loose  in  texture  and  sour 
in  condition.  When  this  stage  is  reached  plants 
will  suffer  a  check  unless  they  are  removed  to 
fresh  receptacles  and  afforded  new  compost. 
Phalaenopsis  may  be  cultivated  with  equal  suc- 
cess  in    pots    or   in    teakwood   baskets,    but   we 


prefer  to  use  baskets,  as  the  roots  of  the  plants 
appear  to  like  the  wood,  and  they  certainly  live 
for  a  longer  period  than  if  contained  in  pots. 
In  either  case,  the  cultivator  must  provide 
ample  means  of  drainage,  using  for  this  purpose 
clean  broken  crocks  and  lumps  of  charcoal, 
working  these  carefully  in  amongst  the  roots. 
The  compost  for  the  rooting  material  may  con- 
sist of  clean,  chopped  sphagnum-moss  two- 
fifths,  polypodium  fibre  two-fifths,  and  osmunda 
fibre  one-fifth,  with  an  addition  of  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  crushed  crocks  and  charcoal.  Do  not 
disturb  any  specimens  which  appear  healthy 
and  have  their  roots  clinging  firmly  to  sound 
receptacles,  except  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
remove  any  of  the  decayed  compost  or  loose 
crocks  from  the  surface,  also  to  make  the  drain- 
age good  and  apply  a  top-dressing  with  fresh 
material.  Press  the  potting  compost  carefully 
and  firmly  amongst  the  roots,  and  apply  on  the 
surface  a  layer  of  freshly-picked  sphagnum-moss. 
Great  care  is  needed  in  transferring  plants. from 
old  to  new  receptacles.  Having  carefully  picked 
out  the  old  compost  and  the  drainage  material, 
plunge  the  receptacles  containing  the  plants  into 
a  pail  of  lukewarm  water  for  the  purpose  of 
loosening  the  roots  attached  to  them.  They 
may  then  be  detached  by  means  of  a  thin-bladed 
knife.  After  this  operation  has  been  carried 
cut,  select  for  each  plant  a  new  pot  or  basket  of 
a  suitable  size,  and  treat  it  as  I  have  already  ad- 
vised. The  plants  having  been  thus  disturbed, 
will  need  for  a  time  a  kind  of  convalescent  treat- 
ment, giving  them  rather  more  heat  and  shade 
from  sunshine  than  they  have  had  hitherto, 
keeping  the  atmosphere  very  moist,  and  spray- 
ing the  plants  overhead  on  bright  days.  It  is 
usual  to  have  these  plants  in  the  East  Indian 
house,  but  if  a  structure  is  specially  set  apart 
lor  them,  the  heat  may  now  be  from  70  to  75 
degrees  during  the  day,  allowing  a  rise  of  10 
degrees  by  sunheat,  but  it  should  fall  to  65  or 
70  degrees  by  night.  I  do  not  recommend  that 
these  plants  should  be  grown  in  a  close,  stuffy 
atmosphere  and  densely  shaded,  it  being  better 
to  use  more  moderate  shading  and  to  afford  ven- 
tilation in  suitable  weather.  The  ventilation 
may  be  increased  as  the  plants  become  better 
established,  at  the  same  time,  decreasing  the 
shade  as  much  as  it  is  safe  to  do.  In  summer, 
when  the  plants  are  in  most  active  growth,  they 
need  an  ample  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  and 
a  quickly  circulating  atmosphere.  If  any  flower- 
spikes  show  themselves  on  newly-potted  plants 
before  they  have  become  established,  thin  out 
the  number  of  flowers  upon  the  spikes,  but  do 
not  remove  the  inflorescence  altogether,  as  this 
would  probably  cause  secondary  ones  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

I'liioncs. — Increase  the  supply  of  water  at  the 
root  to  all  these  plants  that  are  now  growing 
and  rooting  freely.  Afford  them  a  position  on 
a  shelf,  or  suspend  them  near  the  roof  glass  in 
a  cool  intermediate  house  where  they  will  be 
exposed  to  the  sunlight.  Syringe  the  under 
sides  of  the  foliage  twice  daily  to  keep  red 
spider  in  check.  Where  no  dried  cow  manure 
was  used  in  the  potting  materials,  weak  doses 
of  liquid  cow  manure  might  be  given  to  healthy, 
well-rooted  specimens  during  the  growing 
season. 

PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardemr  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire.  N.B. 
T.uculia  gratissima. — This  plant  succeeds  best 
when  the  roots  are  planted  out  in  a  border,  and 
the  border  should  be  composed  of  light,  fibrous 
loam,  leafmould,  and  sand  in  equal  parts.  The 
warm  greenhouse  is  the  proper  structure  for  its 
cultivation,  and  it  succeeds  well  if  trained  up  a 
wall  or  rafters,  where  the  plant  is  exposed  to 
plenty  of  light  and  will  not  receive  shade  from 
sunshine.  Being  a  plant  liable  to  attacks  of  red 
spider  and  thrips,  it  should  be  syringed  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  water  is  thrown  well  on  to  the 
underside  of  the  foliage.  During  active  growth 
the  roots  may  be  fed  liberally  with  liquid 
manure  in  a  tepid  condition.  Luculia  gratissima 
seldom  succeeds  well  if  the  roots  are  confined 
in  a  pot,  but  if  this  has  to  be  done  I  would 
recommend  the  use  of  pots  as  small  in  size  as 
convenient,  employing  a  compost  of  peat,  loam, 
and  sand  in  equal  parts.  The  interior  of  the 
pots  must  be  clean  and  well  drained.  In  re- 
potting a  plant  let  it  be  given  just  a  small  shift, 
and  in  training  the  shoots  let  them  be  kept 
always  in  an  upright  position. 
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Euphorbia  (Poinsetlia)  pulchcrrima. — Remove 
the  old  plants  of  this  species  from  their  resting 
quarters,  and  place  them  in  an  atmospheric  heat 
of  from  55  to  60  degrees,  in  a  position  near  to 
the  glass  and  fully  exposed  to  sunshine.  Apply 
a  good  watering  to  the  roots,  which  will  en- 
courage the  plants  to  start  into  growth.  Directly 
the  shoots  are  3  or  4  inches  in  length,  they  may 
be  taken  off  with  a  "  heel "  attached  to  each 
and  inserted  singly  into  small  thumb  pots  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  leafsoil  two  parts,  loam  one 
part,  and  sand  one  part,  first  passing  all  these 
materials  through  a  ^-inch  sieve.  Let  the  cut- 
ting be  inserted  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  and, 
after  the  insertion  of  the  cutting,  fill  up  the  hole 
made  by  the  dibber  with  silver  sand.  Then  press 
the  soil  firmly.  Plunge  these  pots  in  a  hotbed, 
and  let  the  atmospheric  temperature  at  night  be 
70  to  75  degrees,  which  will  cause  the  cuttings 
to  make  roots  quickly.  As  soon  as  this  stage  is 
reached  the  little  plants  should  be  removed  to  a 
position  close  to  the  glass,  and  after  the  elapse 
of  a  further  week  or  so,  they  may  be  given  a 
heat  of  60  degrees,  gradually  hardening  them 
that  they  will  be  able  to  stand  full  exposure  to 
sunshine.  When  it  is  found  that  the  roots  have 
extended  freely  round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  they 
should  be  repotted  into  pots  3  or  4  inches  in 
diameter.  The  potting  compost  may  consist  of 
loam  two  parts,  leafmould  one  part,  and  sand 
one  part,  adding  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  bone- 
meal  and  a  small  quantity  of  manure  from  a 
spent  mushroom  bed.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
repot  the  plants  again  into  6  and  7-inch  pots, 
a  similar  compost  may  be  used,  and  during  the 
summer  months  the  plants  may  be  cultivated  in 
an  unheated  frame  containing  a  floor  formed  of 
coal  ashes.  Free  ventilation  must  be  employed 
at  all  times,  and  a  small  quantity  of  air  must  be 
admitted   very  early   in    the  mornings. 

Euphorbia  jacquiniozflora. — This  species  may 
be  treated  as  the  one  already  discussed,  except- 
ing that  it  needs  rather  more  heat  throughout  the 
season. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomrkr,  Gardener  to  Loud  Llangattock, 
The   llenclre,   Monmouthshire. 

The  late  Peach  house. — In  these  gardens  this 
house  is  100  feet  in  length,  and  it  contains  12 
fan-trained  trees,  thus  it  furnishes  a  supply  of 
Peai  lies  over  a  considerable  period,  which  lasts 
until  Peaches  are  obtainable  out-of-doors.  At 
the  present  time  peach  trees  of  this  description 
require  careful  attention  in  the  matter  oi  dis- 
budding shoots.  This  work  should  be  carried 
out  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  and  when  finally 
completed  a  sufficient  number  of  young  shoots 
should  have  been  left  to  adequately  furnish  the 
tree  in  all  its  parts.  These  shoots  should  be 
carefully  trained  into  position  as  they  extend  in 
length,  and  the  thinning-out  of  the  fruits  should 
be  practised  at  intervals  during  the  same  period. 
Syringe  the  trees  thoroughly  both  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  and  apply  water  to  the  bor- 
ders as  often  as  necessary,  also  liquid  manures, 
or  artificial  manure  as  may  be  preferred.  Ven- 
tilate the  house  early  in  the  morning  if  the  heat 
has  risen  to  50  degrees,  gradually  increasing  the 
ventilation  on  bright,  warm  days  until  the  venti- 
lators are  fully  open.  The  ventilation  should  be 
just  as  gradually  reduced  during  the  afternoon, 
eventually  closing  the  house  when  the  heat  is  at 
55  degrees. 

Early  Melons. — The  flavour  of  Melons  is 
greatly  influenced  by  culture,  especially  during 
the  time  the  fruits  are  approaching  maturity. 
At  that  stage  the  atmospheric  temperature  at 
nights  should  be  70  degrees,  and  the  front  and 
back  ventilators  should  be  left  very  slightly  open 
during  the  night.  The  atmospheric  condition  of 
the  house  by  ddy  will  vary  with  the  character 
of  the  weather,  but  the  presence  of  much 
moisture  is  detrimental  to  the  flavour  of  the 
fruits.  At  such  times  the  use  of  liquid 
manures  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  supply 
of  water  at  the  roots  should  be  curtailed,  but 
not  to  a  degree  that  would  cause  the  plants  to 
flag,  for  if  watering  were  afterwards  resumed  it 
might  cause  the  fruits  to  split.  Gather  each 
fruit  as  soon  as  it  shows  an  inclination  to  crack 
round  the  foot  stalk,  and  place  it  in  the  shade  in 
a  well-ventilated,  warm  place  to  fully  ripen. 
When  all  the  fruits  have  been  gathered,  clear  out 
the  plants  and  cleanse  the  house  in  preparation 
for  late  crops,  which  will  need  to  be  cultivated 
on  a  system  very  similar  to  that  recommended 
for  the  earlv  Melons. 


Successional  Melons. — These  plants  will  need 
attention  in  various  ways  according  to  their  stage 
of  growth  at  the  time.  Attend  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  pollinating  the  flowers,  and  seek  to 
obtain  a  set  of  three  fruits  to  each  cordon  plant, 
after  which  further  blossoms  may  be  removed. 
Stop  the  shoots  at  one  leaf  beyond  the  fruit,  and 
secure  them  to  the  trellis,  thinning  out  any  others 
as  may  be  desirable  to  prevent  crowding.  Top- 
dress  the  roots  and  keep  them  well  nourished 
with  suitable  stimulants,  including  liquid 
manure,  bearing  in  mind  that  Melons,  being  a 
quickly-growing  crop,  are  apt  to  suffer  consider- 
able injury  if  neglected  even  for  a  short  period. 
Afford  supports  to  the  fruits  when  they  become 
necessary.  If  no  nets  are  available,  strong  pieces 
iif  raffia  crossed  under  the  fruit  and  tied  to  the 
trellis  answer  very  well.  Do  not  shade  the 
plants  more  than  is  necessary,  but  if  the  sun 
should  shine  powerfully  after  a  period  of  several 
dull  days,  the  plants  may  suffer  unless  slight 
protection  is  afforded  them.  Sow  seeds  each 
fortnight  in  order  to  raise  plants  that  will  main- 
tain a  regular  supply  of  ripe  fruits. 

Tomatos. — Plants  which  were  raised  to  pro- 
duce the  main  crop  are  now  in  a  fit  condition 
for  planting  out,  or  if  it  is  intended  to  keep 
them  in  pots,  they  are  ready  for  the  final  pot- 
ting. In  our  case,  they  are  placed  in  a  pit 
that  has  lately  b:-en  occupied  by  Strawberries. 
They  are  planted  upon  a  moderately  small,  firm 
ridge,  composed  of  three-fourths  loam  and  one- 
fourth  horse  manure,  with  additions  of  wood 
ashes  and  fine  mortar  rubble.  The  ridge  is 
placed  immediately  beneath  the  bottom  wire  of 
the  trellis.  In  planting,  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
the  plants  out  of  their  pots  very  carefully,  and 
by  the  aid  of  a  rammer  make  the  soil  very  firm 
about  the  roots.  Plant  them  at  distances  of 
18  inches  apart.  Tie  the  tops  of  the  plants  to 
the  trellis  and  train  them  as  cordons.  If  the 
plants  are  to  be  fruited  in  pots,  place  them  into 
pots  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  provide  good 
drainage.  Make  the  soil  firm  in  the  pots,  and 
place  the  plant  sufficiently  low  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  afford  top-dressings  as  these  may  be 
required.  If  it  is  possible  to  plunge  the  pots  in 
a  slightly  warm  bed  composed  of  stable  manure 
and  partially  decayed  tree  leaves,  so  much  the 
bettor.  Remove  lateral  growths  from  each  plant 
as  they  appear.  Pollinate  the  flowers  at  mid- 
day as  often  as  necessary. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fvfe,  Gardener  to  Ladv  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Sweet  Violets. — The  plants  in  unheated  frames 
are  now  growing  freely,  and  a  supply  of  run- 
ners may  now  be  obtained  to  increase  the  stock. 
Each  runner  should  be  secured  with  a  few 
roots  attached  to  it.  If  a  partially-shaded 
border  was  well  prepared  in  the  autumn 
by  the  free  addition  of  partly-decayed  leafsoil 
and  good  rotten  manure  well  dug  into  the  soil, 
it  will  now  be  in  good  condition  for  planting. 
Dibble  in  the  runners  in  rows  formed  at  2  feet 
apart,  allowing  distances  of  1  foot  between  each 
plant.  Insert  them  just  deep  enough  in  the  soil 
to  make  them  secure,  pressing  the  soil  firmly 
around  each  runner  as  planting  proceeds.  When 
the  planting  has  been  finished,  apply  a 
watering,  and  sprinkle  the  plants  daily  with 
water  until  they  are  well  established.  Remove 
any  runners  that  may  form,  and  make  frequent 
use  of  the  hoe  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  a  loose  condition.  If  red  spider  is  trouble- 
some, cover  the  ground  with  fresh  horse  drop- 
pings from  the  stables,  and  keep  them  frequently 
moved  with  the  hoe.  In  dry  weather  apply 
frequent  waterings  with  the  hose.  If  Violets 
are  planted  in  different  aspects  the  flowering 
season  is  prolonged  ;  but  the  best  position  for 
them  is  one  that  is  shaded  from  the  mid-day 
sun.  Princess  of  Wales  and  La  France  are 
good  single  varieties ;  Marie  Louise,  Lady 
Hume  Campbell,  and  Swanley  White  are  double 
varieties   worthy  of   cultivation. 

Montbreiias  that  have  been  wintered  in  cold 
frames  have  made  sturdy  growth,  and,  being 
well  hardened,  they  may  now  be  planted  out 
in  ground  previously  prepared  by  trenching  and 
manuring.  When  planting  in  groups  for  effect 
they  may  be  placed  from  4  to  6  inches  apart, 
but  if  intended  for  special  culture  they  should 
be  planted  in  rows  formed  at  1  foot  apart,  and 
at  distances  of  6  inches  in  the  rows  ;  this  will 
permit   of  the   hoe  being  used   conveniently. 


Campanula  pyramidalis. — For  outdoor  and 
indoor  decoration  this  Campanula  and  its  white 
variety  are  very  valuable,  but  the  plants  must 
be  at  least  12  months  old  from  seed.  Having 
been  wintered  in  unheated  frames,  they  may 
now  be  transplanted  to  their  permanent  posi- 
tions. Do  not  disturb  the  roots  more  than  is 
necessary,  but,  in  planting,  make  the  soil  firm 
about  the  roots  of  each  plant,  and  finish  off 
at  a  little  above  the  ground  level. 

Cortaderia  {Gynerium)  argenteum. — The  pre- 
sent is  a  good  time  for  planting  the  Pampas 
Grass,  or  for  overhauling  clumps  that  have  be- 
come bare  in  the  centre.  Dig  out  the  exhausted 
soil  to  the  depth  of  21  feet,  and  replace  with 
good  loam  and  manure,  using  about  three  parts 
of  the  former  to  one  part  of  the  latter.  Replant 
only  the  healthy  portions  of  the  clumps,  and 
allow  sufficient  distance  between  each  to  pro- 
vide for  the  rapid  growth  of  which  these  plants 
are  capable.  The  Pampas  Grass  is  very  effec- 
tive if  planted  near  to  water,  or  upon  the 
rockery,  or  as  a  single  specimen  on  the  lawn. 
The  plants  need  an  abundance  of  water  in 
summer.  The  female  plant  is  much  the  better 
in  form  and  colour. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshite. 

Onions. — Autumn-sown  plants  which  have 
been  duly  transplanted  have  become  established, 
and  every  encouragement  should  be  given  them 
to  make  uninterrupted  growth.  Abundance  of 
liquid  manure  should  be  applied  to  the  roots, 
either  drainings  from  the  farmyard  or  sewage 
are  very  suitable.  During  showery  weather  some 
patent  vegetable  manure  and  soot  may  be  ap- 
plied alternately.  The  surface  soil  should  be 
kept  constantly  stirred  by  means  of  the  hoe,  and 
during  hot,  drying  days  the  plants  should  be 
sprayed  with  clean  water  during  the  afternoon. 
The  planting  out  of  any  Onions  which  have 
been  raised  under  glass  during  the  spring  should 
be  completed  as  speedily  as  possible  on  ground 
which  has  been  previously  well  prepared.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  lay  out  the  roots  carefully  and 
plant  very  firmly.  Apply  a  good  dressing  of 
soot,  and  unless  the  weather  is  showery,  damp 
over  the  tops  two  or  three  times  daily.  Perma- 
nent crops  which  were  sown  in  the  open  should 
have  the  surface  soil  loosened  with  the  Dutch 
hoe  immediately  the  young  plants  can  be  well 
seen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  dressing  of 
fresh  soot  and  finely-sifted  wood  ashes  should  be 
applied. 

Last  year's  stock. — The  stock  of  old  bulbs 
should  now  be  examined  and  any  which  have 
commenced  to  grow  may  be  placed  in  the  ground 
for  furnishing  young  growths  for  salading  pur- 
poses. These  are  generally  appreciated,  being 
much  milder  and  of  better  flavour  than  autumn- 
sown  plants.  No  better  method  exists  of  keep- 
ing Onions  than  that  known  as  roping.  These 
ought  now  to  be  hung  up  in  the  coolest  place 
available.  I  made  rather  an  interesting  experi- 
ment to  test  the  keeping  qualities  during  the 
past  winter,  and  many  of  the  best  varieties,  all 
treated  in  precisely  the  same  way  kept  well,  but 
James's  Long  Keeping  was  superior  in  this  re- 
spect to  all  others. 

Leeks. — The  earliest  sowing  of  these  ought  now 
to  be  planted  in  well-prepared  trenches,  either 
in  single  or  double  rows.  The  blanching  process 
should  be  commenced  immediately  the  plants 
are  put  out,  drawing  up  the  plant  to  the  desired 
height  with  suitably-made  paper  collars.  Many 
growers  do  not  commence  the  blanching  process 
until  the  plants  have  nearly  finished  growth,  but 
in  such  cases  the  edible  portion  is  only  very 
short,  and  generally  gritty.  Prick  out  succes- 
sional sowings,  and  sow  one  more  small  batch 
in  the  open  for  supplying  the  kitchen  during 
late  in  the  spring  of  1909.  Any  old  specimens 
should  now  be  lifted  and  laid  under  the  shade  of 
a  north  wall,  where  they  may  be  kept  fit  for  use 
for  at  least  another  six  weeks. 

Seakale  Beet. — This  is  much  appreciated  in 
many  establishments  when  well  grown.  It  can 
be  easily  forwarded  under  glass  in  cold  frames, 
or  pits,  if  the  seed  is  sown  in  pots  or  boxes.  The 
plants  should  eventually  be  planted  out  15  inches 
apart  all  ways.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  now 
out  of  doors.  Prepare  trenches  in  the  same  way 
as  for  Celery,  and  fill  them  three  parts  full  with 
well-decayed  manure,  sowing  o'rie  drill  in  each, 
finally  thinning  the  plants  out  to  18  inches  apart. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
VV.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  -.veil  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  WRITTEN  ON  one  side  only  of 
thf.  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
sign  .(  by  the  writer.  Ij desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The  Editor  docs  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.  -  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  (lowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  25- 

Quinquennial  Exh.  of  the  Soc.  Roy.  d'Agri.  et  de 
Botanique  de  Gand  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  lasting  until 
May  2. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  28— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet,  and  Nat.  Auricula  Soc. 
combined  show  at  Hort.  Hall,  Westminster.  Shrop- 
shire Hort.  Soc.  Spring  FI.  Sh. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  29— 

Annual  Exhibition  of  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula 
Society  (Midland  Section!,  to  be  held  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich — 49'0°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  Wednesday,  April  22  (6  p.m.):  Max.  55°  J 
Min.  42". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday,  April  23 
(10  a.m.)  :  Bar.  29  ;  Temp.  44°  ;  Weather— 
Raining. 
Provinces.— Wednesday,  April  22  (6  p.m.):  Max.  52° 
Cornwall ;  Min.  34°  Scotland  N. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Liliums,  Hardy  Border  Plants  and  Bulbs,  Roses,  Sc, 
at  12;  Palms  and  Piants  at  3.30,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside, 
E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

THUR^DAY- 

171  cases  Japanese  Liliums  ;  also  thousands  of  Gladiolus, 
Begonias,  &c,  and  Palm  seeds,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside, 
E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 

FRIDAY— 

Choice  Imported  and  Established  Orchids  from  various 
sources,  Orchids  in  flower  and  bud,  at  67  &  68,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 


Now  that  the  use  of  artificial 
Manuring  manures  has  become  so  corn- 
Spring.  mon>  an<3  their  action  both  on 
the  plant  and  the  soil  is  so  well 
known,  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for 
the  gardener  to  hesitate  in  employing  them. 
They  have  many  advantages.  They  are  very 
concentrated,  and  small  dressings  only  are 
needed ;  they  do  not,  therefore,  render  the 
garden  unsightly,  as  dung  would  do  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Further,  they  are  quick 
in  action,  and  the  plant  at  once  begins  to 
feel  their  effect  ;  if  it  really  needs  them,  it 
rapidly  begins  to  derive  the  benefit ;  they  may, 
therefore,  be  applied  as  the  necessity  arises, 
in  spring  for  ordinary  purposes,  or  in  summer 
and  autumn  for  special  purposes.  Lastly,  they 
are  definite  in  their  action,  and  may  always 
be  expected  to  produce  the  same  general 
result,  due  allowance  being  made  for  season, 
&c,  so  that  a  gardener  who  once  knows  their 
effects  may  always  hope  to  get  the  same  re- 
sults by  using  them.  Some  manures,  besides 
benefiting  the  plant,  also  act  favourably  on 
the  soil,  and  improve  its  mechanical  condi- 
tion. 

There  are  five  substances  which  act  as 
manures,  and  all  the  host  of  fertilisers  on  the 
market  derive  their  value  from  the  fact  that 
they  contain  one  or  more  of  these  bodies. 
The    five    are  :     nitrogen    compounds,    phos- 


phates, potash  compounds,  lime,  and  organic 
matter.  The  first  three  benefit  the  plant 
alone,  the  other  two  also  improve  the  texture 
of  the  soil. 

The  general  effect  of  nitrogenous  manun  s 
is  to  promote  vegetative  growth  and  leaf  pro- 
duction ;  they  are,  therefore,  of  special  value 
on  plants  like  Cabbage,  Spinach,  and  grass, 
where  much  leaf  development  is  wanted,  and 
for  herbaceous  plants  where  vigorous  growth 
is  necessary.  Not  only  do  they  promote  leaf 
production  in  good  "  growing  "  weather,  but 
they  do  so  at  other  times  as  well,  so  that  when 
growth  has  been  brought  to  a  standstill  by  a 
cold  spell  it  may  be  started  again  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  suitable  nitrogenous  manure.  In- 
deed, the  inhibiting  effect  of  low  temperatures 
on  assimilation  and  growth  seems  to  be  con- 
siderably modified  by  the  addition  of  nitro- 
genous foodstuff. 

Of  all  nitrogenous  manures  the  quickest  to 
act  is  nitrate  of  soda ;  it  is,  therefore,  the 
most  valuable  in  an  emergency.  Applied  at 
the  rate  of  i  lb.  to  the  rod,  it  is  very  useful 
when  voung  plants  are  being  kept  back  by 
cold  weather,  or  showing  the  yellowing  of  the 
leaf  characteristic  of  a  bad  condition  gener- 
ally. The  writer  has  used  it  with  advantage 
on  young  Peas  checked  by  the  cold  and  suf- 
fering meanwhile  from  the  attack  of  slugs  ; 
it  is  also  beneficial  to  young  Carnations,  the 
growth  of  which  may  have  been  similarly  re- 
tarded. Similarly,  a  poor  lawn  may  be 
improved  by  nitrate  of  soda;  so  long 
as  the  grass  roots  are  still  alive,  it  causes 
growth  to  start  earlier  and  to  cover  up 
the  bare  places.  In  general,  whenever  an 
earlv  start  is  wanted,  either  to  secure  greater 
growth  or  to  enable  the  plant  to  grow  away 
from  some  pest,  a  small  dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda  at  the  rate  indicated  above  may  be 
expected  to  prove  beneficial.  Another  effeel 
of  nitrate  of  soda  is  to  improve  the  colour  of 
the  plant.  Cabbages  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved in  appearance  by  applying  two  small 
dressings,  one  about  five  weeks,  the  other 
about  two  weeks,  before  they  are  to  be  cut  ; 
they  thus  get  a  brighter,  fresher  colour  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  had.  A  similar 
improvement  is  effected  in  Spinach. 

Care  is  necessary  in  applying  nitrate  of 
soda.  Like  other  saline  manures,  it  should 
not  be  put  on  to  dry  soil,  nor  should  the  salt 
get  on  to  the  young  foliage.  The  most  satis- 
factory way  is  to  dissolve  the  pound  in  aboul 
two  gallons  of  water,  and  to  pour  this  solu- 
tion on  to  the  soil. 

Though  not  quite  as  useful  as  nitrate  in  an 
emergency,  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  practi- 
cally equal  to  it  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and 
for  some  special  purposes  it  is  considered 
superior.  Thus  it  is  found  to  be  better  for 
Potatos;  it  increases  the  yield  without  in- 
juriously affecting  the  quality.  There  is  a 
common  belief  among  Barley  growers,  which 
is  probably  well  founded,  that  their  crop  is 
affected  in  the  same  way  ;  the  yield  increases, 
but  the  quality  docs  not  deteriorate.  Its  gen- 
eral effect  of  promoting  vegetative  growth  is 
sometimes  of  advantage  to  the  exhibitor  who 
wishes  to  keep  his  plants  growing  a  little 
longer.  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants, 
which  promised  to  be  over  a  few  days  before 
the  show,  have  1"  en  kept  going  for  the  neces- 
sary time  by  applying  a  small  amount  dis- 
solved in  water. 


As  a  dressing  for  the  kitchen  garden  and 
herbaceous  border,  i  lb.  to  the  rod,  applied 
with  the  precautions  given  above,  is  probably 
sufficient;  this  quantity  contains  somewhat 
more  nitrogen  than  does  a  pound  of  nitrate 
of  soda. 

The  second  manurial  constituent  is  phos- 
phoric acid,  invariably,  however,  combined  .1- 
phospate,  and  nearly  always  as  calcium 
phosphate.  Four  important  fertilisers  owe 
their  value  to  this  body — superphosphate, 
basic  slag,  bone  manures,  and  ordinary  Peru- 
vian guano.  Phosphates  tend  to  produce  a 
fibrous  root  development,  and  are  very  useful 
for  plants  like  Turnips  and  Potatos,  which 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  a  proper  develop- 
ment of  fine  roots  near  the  surface.  Probably, 
most  herbaceous  plants  would  be  found  for 
this  reason  to  benefit  by  phosphatic  manures. 
Another  valuable  function  is  that  they  pro- 
mote the  ripening  processes,  so  that  a  crop 
will  manured  with  phosphates  wH  finish 
sooner  and  ripen  better  than  anothtj  receiving 
none.  This  is  often  strikingly  illustrated  in 
agricultural  practice.  Wheat,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England,  dressed  with  phos- 
phates, has  been  observed  to  ripen  io 
days  or  more  earlier  than  other  Wheat 
in  the  neighbourhood  which  had  had  no 
such  dressing.  On  the  Rothamsted 
plots  the  Barley  manured  with  phos- 
phates takes  on  a  bright  golden  colour,  whilst 
the  control  plots  are  still  green.  Garden 
crops  wanted  to  ripen  early  should,  therefore, 
always  be  supplied  with  phosphates;  to  men- 
tion only  two  instances,  both  Tomatos  and 
early  Peas  have  been  found  to  benefit  con- 
siderably. Flower  production  also  seems  to 
be  promoted  by  phosphates,  and  we  find  the 
manurial  recipes  favoured  by  successful  ex- 
hibitors of  Tulips,  of  Roses,  and  of  Chrysan- 
themums.    All  agree  in  including  phosphates. 

On  grass  land  they  have  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging clover,  so  that  a  lawn  which 
originally  was  almost  entirely  grass  may  have 
its  character  considerably  altered  by  one,  or 
two  phosphatic  dressings.  This  has  long  been 
known  ;  it  was  observed  in  Cheshire  a  cen- 
lurv  ago,  and  was  one  of  the  reasons  why- 
bone  manures  became  so  exceedingly  popu- 
lar on  pasture  land;  in  fact,  some  of  the  less 
educated  farmers  used  to  allege  (hat  the 
clover  sprang  from  the  bones!  Of  course, 
clover  is  not  always  wanted  on  a  lawn,  but 
wherever  it  is  desired,  phosphatic  manure  will 
help  to  encourage  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
nitrogenous  manures — nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia — favour  the  grasses,  so 
that  the  clovers  tend  to  become  crowded  out. 
l'>\  taking  advantage  of  these  two  facts  the 
gardener  can  generally  control  the  proportions 
of  grass  and  of  clover  on  his  lawns,  though, 
of  course,  sufficient  time  must  be  allowed  for 
the  crowding-out  process. 

Of  the  three  phosphatic  manures,  super- 
phosphate is  the  quickest  to  act,  and  the  one 
most  generally  useful  in  spring  and  early 
summer ;  it  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
about  3  lbs.  to  the  rod,  all  lumps  to  be  pre- 
viously broken  down,  so  that  the  distribution 
mix  be  fairly  uniform.  It  may  be  put 
straight  on  to  the  soil,  but  should  not  touch 
the  voung  foliage.  On  heavy  clay  land  that 
tends  to  be  cold,  basic  slag  at  5  lbs.  to  the  rod 
is  better;  by  preference  this  should  go  on  in 
autumn,  but  it  can  still  be  applied  now.  When- 
ever during  the  course  of  the  year  trenching 
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is  being  done  in  gardens  where  the  subsoil 
is  clay,  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  dig  into 
(he  bottom  spit  about  io  lbs.  of  basic  slag 
to  the  rod. 

Ordinary  Peruvian  guano  at  the  rate  of  5 
or  6  lbs.  to  the  rod  is  an  admirable  fertilise  r 
when  applied  in  autumn,  but  at  this  period  of 
the  year  is  less  useful  than  superphosphate. 
Probably  most  gardens  would  benefit  by  the 
application  of  phosphates  where  these  do  not 
already  enter  into  the  scheme  of  manuring. 
Dung,  the  staple  dressing  of  the  horticul- 
turist, contains  an  insufficient  quantity,  and 
it  is  usually  advantageous  to  add  a  little  mure. 

Coming  now  to  potash,  this  serves  several 
important  functions,  but  it  is  less  frequentlv 
necessary  as  a  special  manure,  since  dung 
contains  a  fair  amount,  and  a  good  dressing 
of  dung  often  supplies  all  that  is  needed. 
There  are,  however,  certain  cases  where  more 
is  wanted.  In  some  way  not  yet  understood 
potash  helps  the  plant  to  make  the  food  it 
stores  up  for  the  next  generation.  For  in- 
stance, it  increases  the  store  of  sugar  in  the 
Sugar  Beet  and  Mangold,  and  it  increases 
the  starch  in  the  Potato  and  the  grain  of 
Wheat ;  it  is,  therefore,  regularly  applied  to 
these  crops.  Another  characteristic  effect  is 
that  it  prolongs  the  life  of  the  plant.  The 
fruit  trees  on  the  potash  plots  of  the  Wye 
College  experimental  fruit  garden  keep  their 
leaves  longer  than  the  others,  and  a  similar 
lengthening  of  life  also  appears  to  take  place 
on  some  of  the  Rothamsted  potash  plots. 
This,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  great  \  alue  of 
potash  manures  on  thin,  chalky,  or  sandy- 
soils,  where  the  plant  tends  to  ripen  and  tinij.li 
off  rather  too  soon  to  admit  of  maximum 
crops.  Further,  potash  checks  rank  growth, 
and  is  useful  in  correcting  an  excessive 
autumn  dressing  of  dung.  This  is  clearly 
demonstrated  on  the  Rothamsted  Mangold 
plots;  where  large  amounts  of  nitrogenous 
manure  without  potash  are  applied,  the 
growth  is  exceedingly  rank,  and  the  plants 
are  liable  to  disease,  but  where  potash  is 
added  the  plants  are  healthy,  and  show  an  in- 
creased yield.  Without  potash  the  extra  nitro- 
genous manure  is  worse  than  wasted  ;  with 
potash  it  exerts  its  full  effect.  Potash  is  al- 
ways worth  trying  in  a  garden,  where  the 
rankness  of  the  foliage  and  the  bad  colour 
of  the  flowers  indicate  a  disproportionately 
large  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  In 
fact,  whenever  colour  of  flowers  or  fruit  needs 
improving,  potash  may  be  useful.  Potash 
manuring  has  also  been  found  to  benefit  bush 
fruit;  its  effect  on  grass  land  is  often  to  en- 
courage clover. 

Several  potash  fertilisers  are  obtainable, 
but  perhaps  the  most  generally  useful  is  the 
sulphate,  which  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  3 
or  4  lbs.  to  the  rod.  The  muriate  may  also  be 
used,  but  there  was,  and  to  an  extent  still  is, 
a  prejudice  against  it  on  account  of  a  sup- 
posed bad  effect  on  the  quality  of  Potatos  ; 
the  case  is  not  definitely  proved,  but  most  gar- 
deners would  probably  prefer  the  sulphate, 
with  its  clean  record.  Kainit  mav  be  more 
suitable  where  the  garden  is  run  for  profit, 
but  it  should  go  on  in  autumn  or  early  spring, 
and  cannst  be  applied  now. 

Lime  and  organic  matter  are  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  manures  mentioned  above, 
a. id  each  produces  a  characteristic  effect 
shown  by  nothing  else,  but  they  also  should 
be  applied  in  the  autumn. 

As  a  general  dressing,  for'the  kitchen  gar- 
den or  herbaceous  border  a  mixture  of  1  lb.  of 
nitrate  or   sulphate   of   ammonia,   3    lbs.    0/ 


superphosphate,  and  3  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
potash  may  be  tried.  But  without  doubt  the 
great  advantage  of  artificial  manures  is  that 
the  gardener  who  has  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  their  effects  can  use  the  par- 
ticular manure  or  manures  necessary  to 
obtain  just  those  results  he  wants. 


South-Eastern  Agricultural  College. 

— A  meeting  of  the  governors  was  held  at  Wye 
on  the  13th  instant,  Lord  Ashcombe  presiding. 
It  transpired  that  the  establishment  of  professor- 
ships of  agriculture  and  agricultural  zoology  in 
connection  with  London  University  is  under 
consideration  ;  members  of  the  college  staff  are 
actively  engaged  in  research  work  in  mycology, 
soil  bacteriology,  animal  digestion,  protection  of 
orchards  from  frost,  and  other  problems  of 
agricultural  and  horticultuial  importance. 

Flowers  in  Season.— From  Mr.  W,  Baylor 

Hartland,  Ard-Cairn,  Ballintemple,  we  have 
received  flowers  of  an  almost  albino  form  of 
Narcissus  minor,  which  he  found  in  an  old 
garden  in  the  Ballintemple  locality.  N.  minor 
(see  fig.  II61,  the  dwarf  garden  Daffodil,  was  at 
one  time  the  commonest  representative  of  the 
genus  in  gardens,  and  it  is  amongst  the  earliest 
to  flower.  By  some  authorities  N.  minor  is 
placed  as  a  variety  of  N.  Tseudo-Narcissus.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker,  in  his  excellent  monograph  of  the 
genus    Narcissus,    states    that    for    garden    pur- 


Fig.  116. — narcissus  minor. 

poses  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species, 
but  he  places  it  with  N.  major,  N.  bicolor,  and 
N.  moschatus  as  a  variety  of  N.  Pseudo-Nar- 
cussus. 

Two  new  varieties  of  double-flowered  Violets 
have  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Edgar  Ricks, 
Bignell  Gardens,  Bicester.  They  were  labelled 
Mrs.  Arthur  and  Mrs.  D'Arcy  ;  the  former  is  ex- 
ceptionally fragrant.  The  flower  named  after 
Mrs.  D'Arcy  is  of  a  delicate  light  blue  colour, 
a  very  pleasing  shade,  and  should  prove  an  ac- 
quisition amongst  these  popular  flowers. 

Agricultural  College  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity.— We  have  received  the  following  inter- 
esting communication  from  Mr.  IT.  J.  Moore,  of 
the  Cornell  University,  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  work  done  in  the  horticultural  department 
of  the  Agricultural  College: — "I  refer  chiefly 
to  work  done  under  glass,  and  shall  try  and 
confine  my  remarks  thereto.  All  operations, 
whether  experimental  or  otherwise,  are  pri- 
marily conducted  for  the  benefit  of  students, 
and  are  supported  by  appropriations  furnished 
by  the  State  Legislature.  At  present  there  are 
two  houses  of  about  1,000  square  feet  each  set 
apart  entirely*for  the  use  of  graduate  students 
to  carry  on  experimental  work,  and  six  houses 
with  a  total  area  of  5,000  square  feet  for  flori- 
culture and  the  forcing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  principal  crops  grown  at  Cornell  are 
Tomatos,  Cucumbecs,  Strawberries,  Melons, 
Mushrooms,  and-  occasionally  Cauliflowers. 
Strawberries  and  Tomatos  are  forced  on  a  fairly 
large  scale  in  winter,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 


'March  24)  we  have  a  splendid  crop  of  the 
former  approaching  the  ripening  stage.  Glen 
Mary  and  Marshall  are  the  two  best  varieties 
used  for  forcing  here,  and  the  berries  average 
six  or  seven  to  the  pot.  We  have  been  picking 
Tomatos  since  Christmas,  and  the  plants  at  pre- 
sent are  bearing  six  to  eight  pounds  each,  which 
is  very  good,  considering  the  conditions  under 
which  they  have  been  forced,  the  temperature 
outside  falling  as  low  as  10°  to  15°  below  zero 
Fahr.  on  several  occasions,  with  strong  winds 
blowing,  and  as  the  houses  are  heated  by  steam, 
they  cool  very  rapidly  every  time  fresh  coal  is 
thrown  into  the  furnace.  The  English  varieties 
of  Cucumber  are  not  grown  here  at  the  experi- 
ment station,  because  commercial  growers  say 
they  are  of  less  commercial  value  than  the 
American  varieties,  which  sell  much  more 
readily,  therefore,  such  as  the  White  Spine  varie- 
ties are  grown.  Turning  to  floriculture,  the  Car- 
nation is  well  to  the  fore,  and  a  whole  house  is 
devoted  to  its  culture.  We  try  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  methods  of  cultivation,  hav. 
ing  about  200  nice  plants  in  pots,  and  500 
planted  out  in  benches.  From  my  own  obser- 
vation, I  think  that  much  better  results  are 
obtained  by  the  American  or  bench  system,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  one  or  two  varieties.  The 
accompanying  photograph  (not  suitable  for  re- 
production) shows  that  Carnations  do  fairly 
well  here,  the  plants  in  the  benches  at  present 
bearing  over  5,000  blooms,  with  promise  of 
more  as  the  season  advances.  Since  October 
«  have  cut  over  1,000  blooms,  and  as  these 
realise  anything  from  2s.  to  4s.  per  dozen,  it 
will  readily  be  understood  that  Carnation  grow- 
ing is  a  profitable  industry,  especially  when  I 
say  that  our  bench  area  amounts  only  to  262 
square  feet.  The  varieties  we  chiefly  grow  are 
Enchantress,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  White  Law- 
son,  Harlowarden,  Robert  Craig,  Lady  Bounti- 
ful, and  this  year  all  the  new  varieties, 
including  Winsor,  Imperial,  Alma  Ward,  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Ward,  and  Afterglow  are  to  be  tried  in 
order  to  test  their  relative  merits,  and  to  give 
students  an  idea  of  what  is  being  done  by 
hybridisation.  All  the  leading  varieties  of  Chry- 
santhemums are  grown  at  Cornell.  They  are 
kept  under  glass  all  the  season,  and  not  stood 
out  of  doors  as  is  the  custom  in  England,  the 
climatic  conditions  of  Central  New  York  State 
not  allowing  of  such  a  procedure.  Primulas, 
Cyclamens,  Senecios,  Pelargoniums,  and  other 
ornamental  plants  are  grown,  and  are  used  both 
for  decoration  a'nd  plant-breeding  purposes. 
Large  quantities  of  bulbs  are  forced  every 
winter,  and  when  in  flower  they  are  arranged 
tastefully  in  one  of  the  smaller  houses,  to  which 
students  have  access,  and  where  they  may  enjoy 
seeing  the  results  of  their  labour.  Most  of  the 
work  under  glass  is  done  by  students,  and, 
speaking  generally,  the  results  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  work  done  in  some  of  the  older 
established  institutions  in  England.  Although 
American  horticulture  is  not  so  far  advanced 
generally  as  that  of  the  Old  World,  yet  the 
matter  is  being  taken  up  seriously  by  the  State 
colleges,  and  especially  by  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Cornell,  which,  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  has  and  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  set  the  example  for 
generations  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the 
production  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers. 

Potato  Scab  in  Salop. — According  to  the 
report  on  field  experiments  connected  with'  the 
Harper  Adams  College  in  Shropshire,  Potato 
scab  has  been  very  rampant  in  some  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  college.  Experiments 
were  made  with  various  germ-killers,  e.g.,  lysol, 
carbolic  acid,  and  copper  sulphate,  but  so  far 
copper   sulphate   alone   has   proved    efficacious. 

Rufford  Abbey  Gardens. — In  the  account 

e  gardens  given  in  our  last  issue,  p.  249, 

the  name  of  the  owner  of  Rufford  Abbey  was 

stated,     by     inadvertence,     to     be    Lord    John' 

Savile,  instead  of  Lord  Savile. 
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"The  Rose  Annual." — This  little  brochure 
of  tfie  National  Rose  Society  is  again  before  us. 
The  editor  is  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  the  society's 
energetic  secretary,  and  this  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  value  of  the  contents.  The  little  work  con- 
tains many  illustrations,  and  as  it  is  printed  on 
art  paper  they  are  well  reproduced  :  the  pictures 
include  portraits  of  the  late  Dean  Hole,  Chas. 
E.  Shea,  Esq.,  both  former  presidents  of  the 
society,  and  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  the  president. 
In  addition  to  much  useful  information  affecting 
the   society's    business,   and    notices    of    forth- 


(creamy-white)  is  the  most  popular  variety 
for  exhibition  purposes,  followed  by  Mil- 
dred Grant,  H.T.  (ivory-white,  shaded  with 
pink),  Dean  Hole,  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 
"  Autumn-flowering  Climbing  Roses  "  forms  the 
title  of  an  admirable  article  by  the  Rev.  J.  II. 
Pemberton,  and  the  subject  is  continued  by 
Mr.  George  Laing  Paul.  Rose-growing  in 
Australia  is  described  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Kershaw, 
who  states  that  a  million  plants  are  annually 
sold  in  the  Commonwealth  :  the  bulk  of  these 
are  imported,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  other  garden 


Screen,"  "The  Rose  of  the  Bible,"  "Pruning," 
"  Roses  in  Wild  Woodland,"  &c.  The  conclud- 
ing portion  of  the  work  gives  a  description  of 
some   of  the   newer   varieties   of  Roses. 

Ginger    Cultivation    at    Jamaica.— In    a 

recent  issue  of  the  Agricultural  News,  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  in  reference  to  the  cultivation 
of  Ginger  at  Jamaica  were  published  from  a  re- 
port by  the  United  States  Consul  at  Kingston. 
The  requirements  for  the  growth  of  the  plant  are 
a  cool,  equable  temperature,   a  regular  rainfall, 
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Fig.   117. — FLOWERING  sprays  of  nuttallia  cerasiformis,  with  floral  details. 
A,  hermaphrodite  variety;   B,  staminate  variety. 


coming  Rose  shows,  there  are  many  short  articles 
by  well-known  rosarians.  A  review  of  the 
society's  shows  of  1907  is  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  there  is  an  interesting  critique  of  the 
great  summer  show  at  Regent's  Park  by  Mons. 
Turbat,  who  remarks  that  the  blooms  exhibited 
in  the  nurserymen's  classes  had  attained  a 
degree  of  perfection  unknown  in  France.  A 
Rose  analysis  for  1907,  from  the  pen  of  the 
Secretary,  shows  that  the  H.T.   Bessy  Brown 


subjects,  some  varieties  held  in  esteem  by  Rose 
growers  in  Britain  do  not  hold  their  reputation 
in  this  colony.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our 
packing  is  superior  to  that  of  Continental  nur- 
serymen, and  that  it  is  the  custom  of  Australian 
importers  to  order  all  new  Roses  through  British 
firms.  Under  the  title  of  "  Rose  Jottings  "  are 
several  short  articles  of  interest  to  the  Rose 
grower,  including  those  on  "Rose  Mildew," 
"Fashions     in     Roses,"    "To     Form     a     Rose 


an  elevation  of  over  2,000  feet,  and  a  rich  clay 
loam  soil.  It  is  claimed  that  these  conditions 
are  found  in  the  central  districts  of  the  island, 
the  northern  central,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
northern  parishes.  No  extensive  acreage  of 
Ginger,  grown  by  any  single  individual,  at  pre- 
sent exists  on  the  island,  the  cultivation  being 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  settlers  who 
possess  or  rent  land  in  small  areas.  Since 
American  capitalists  have  given  such  a  lead  to 
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Banana  growing  in  Jamaica,  many  of  the 
small  settlers,  it  is  said,  have  turned  their 
energies  in  this  direction,  hence  the  falling 
•off  in  the  Ginger  exports.  Ginger  is  usually 
planted  between  April  and  June,  and  the  crop 
is  ready  for  picking  between  the  following 
December  and  March.  A  Jamaican  authority 
on  the  subject  states  that  "  with  seasonable 
weather  and  fair  attention  bestowed  on  the  culti- 
vation,  the  grower  may  calculate  upon  an 
average  of  2,000  lbs.  of  cured  Ginger  per  acre." 

Tamarind  Seeds  as  Food  and  Medicine. — 

Though  the  Tamarind  tree  is  well  known  as 
the  source  of  the  sub-acid  fiuits  which,  pre- 
served in  sugar,  form  an  agreeable  kind  of  pre- 
serve, it  would  scarcely  be  expected  that  the 
hard,  bony,  shining  brown  seeds  could  have  any 
other  use  than  perhaps  for  stringing  as 
beads.       In   the    Agricultural   Ledger,    however, 


or  sugar,  the  whole  of  which  becomes  amalga- 
mated. East  Indian  Tamarinds  are  preserved 
without  sugar  ;  they  are  darker  in  colour  and 
are  not.  so  agreeable  to  the  taste  as  the  West 
Indian.  In  medicine,  Tamarinds  are  used  as  a 
mild  laxative  and  refrigerant,  and  enter  into  the 
composition  of  confection  of  Senna.  As  a 
famine  food  in  India,  the  seeds  are  eaten,  and 
are  prepared  by  first  roasting  and  soaking  them 
and  removing  the  outer  skin,  after  which  they 
are  either  boiled  or  fried.  Sometimes  they  are 
dried  and  ground  into  a  flour  or  meal.  In  the 
uncooked  state  they  are  astringent,  and  are  some- 
times used  as  a  poultice  for  boils,  as  well  as  in. 
rheumatism.  Made  into  a  paste  and  applied  to 
indolent  ulcers,  they  have  the  reputation  of 
promoting  suppuration. 

South  African  Wild  Plants.— A  movement 
has  been  started  in  Cape  Colony  with  the  obje.  t 
of  preventing  the  extinction  of  the  rarer  Heaths 


Fig.  ii8. — fruiting  spray  of  nuttallia  cerasiformis  (hermaphrodite  variety); 

the    diagrams   show    persistent  calyx   and   a   longitudinal   section    through 

drupe  with  seed.    natural  size. 


Mr.  David  Hooper,  F.L.S.,  of  the  Indian 
Museum,  Calcutta,  writing  on  their  uses  and 
composition,  refers  to  their  application  both  as 
a  food  product  and  for  medicinal  purposes.  The 
tree  (Tamarindus  indicus)  is  a  beautiful  ever- 
green, growing  to  a  height  of  80  feet.  It  is 
considered  to  be  of  African  origin,  and  possibly 
indigenous  to  some  parts  of  South  India.  It 
has  long  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies, 
as  well  as  into  other  tropical  countries,  and  it 
is  from  the  West  Indies  that  we  get  our  best 
and  largest  supplies  of  Tamarinds,  which  con- 
sists of  the  pulpy  portion  of  the  pod,  after  the 
removal  of  the  epicarp  or  shell,  but  containing 
the  fibrous  part  as  well  as  the  seeds.  In  the 
West  Indies  this  is  placed  in  barrels  with  syrup 


and  Bulbs  which  are  much  sought  after  by  the 
professional  plant  collector  for  market  purposes. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  Cape  Colony,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  native  flora  and  fauna,  is  heading 
the  movement,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  col- 
lection of  the  plants  in  question  will  be  regu- 
lated by  legislation. 

Sale  of  Duncan  House,  Torquay.— This 

property,  for  many  years  the  residence  of  the 
late  Dr.  Hamilton  Ramsay,  was  sold  by  auc- 
tion on  the  15th  inst.  by  Messrs.  Cox  &  Son, 
Torquay,  for  the  sum  of  £1,620.  The  late  Owner 
of  Duncan  House  was  a  keen  horticulturist, 
and  his  garden  contained  many  rare  and  inter- 
esting plants,  some  of  which  have  formed  the 
subjects  of  illustrations  in  these  pages. 


NUTTALLIA    CERASIFORMIS. 

This  hardy  deciduous  shrub  is  known  as  the 
"  Orso  Berry  "  of  California ;  it  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Rosacea;,  and  is  related  to  the 
Prunus,  being  synonymous  with  Prunus  Cali- 
fornia, Hort.  Though  not  a  showy  shrub,  it 
is  nevertheless  an  attractive  one,  on  account  of 
its  early  flowers  and  their  sweet,  almond-like 
scent.  In  habit  resembling  the  flowering  Cur- 
rant, the  Nuttallia  may  be  pruned  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  species,  as  it  flowers 
upon  the  young  wood.  In  February  and  March 
the  white  flowers  are  borne  in  pendulous 
racemes  before  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded. 

The  flowers  (see  fig.  117)  are  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  polygamous,  but  seem  to  be  really 
dioecious,  the  pistillate  form  bearing  only  rudi- 
mentary stamens  which  do  not  seem  to  be  fer- 
tile. At  Glasnevin  one  of  these  pistillate  forms 
called  N.  c.  hermaphrodita  was  obtained  from 
Simon  Louis  Freres,  Metz,  and  planted  close  to 
a  male  plant  it  produced  fruit  last  year. 

This  dioecious  or  sub-dicecious  character  ex- 
plains why  fruit  is  seldom  produced  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  plant  the 
two  sexes  together  in  order  to  obtain  an  abund- 
ance. The  fruit  (see  fig.  118)  is  an  oval-shaped 
drupe,  about  \  inch  in  length,  at  first  yellow, 
then  turning  to  purplish-blue ;  the  fleshy  part 
is  bitter,  though  apparently  not  distasteful  to 
birds.     C.  F.  Ball. 


THE   "FRENCH''   GARDEN. 

Wf.  have  now  reached  a  period  when  all  work 
is  at  a  high  pressure,  and  almost  everything  re- 
quires the  attention  of  the  cultivator  at  the  same 
time.  All  crops  are  growing  freely.  The  Car- 
rots, which  have  now  to  be  thinned  out  and 
weeded,  have  grown  so  quickly  that  we  have  had 
to  raise  the  frames  in  which  they  are  growing 
2  inches.  Previous  to  lifting  the  frames,  wo 
took  care  to  fill  up  the  paths  between  them  with 
dry  manure  to  prevent  the  soil  from  rolling  off 
the  beds. 

The  Cos  Lettuces  have  required  careful  atten- 
tion during  the  past  fortnight,  for  the  weather 
has  been  changeable  and  cold.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  spread  the  mats  over  the  cloches  when 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly  to  prevent  the 
'•  hearts "  from  becoming  soft,  and  also  at 
night,  whenever  the  thermometer  fell  to  freezing 
point.  This  work  needs  care,  for  if  the  mats 
are  placed  on  too  early  it  is  as  harmful  as  if  they 
are  placed  on  too  late.  Certain  growers  spread 
the  mats  on  the  cloches  when  the  glass  is  white 
with  frost,  and  take  them  away  again  as  soon 
as  the  frost  has  disappeared  from  the  glass  ;  this 
is  done  to  make  the  leaves  crisp — a  condition 
much  appreciated  by  the  consumer.  We  have 
sent  our  first  Cos  Lettuce  to  market  this  week  : 
they  were  planted  on  February  20.  The  cloches 
will  be  removed  from  the  first,  fourth  and 
seventh  rows,  when  the  first  forced  rows  are 
cleared.  These  Cos  Lettuces  are  well  estab- 
lished and  have  developed  good  crowns  of  new 
leaves.  They  will  make  good  progress  when 
under  the  cloches.  Every  week  a  few  seeds  of 
Melon  are  sown,  in  order  to  have  a  supply  of 
plants  when  the  beds  are  ready,  for  every  spare 
moment  is  spent  in  making  up  hot-beds  for  these 
plants.  This  work  must  be  hurried  on  so  that 
all  the  frames  and  cloches  available  may  be 
utilised  for  their  culture  by  June  10.  The  plants 
of  our  first  sowing  of  Melons  that  was  made  at 
the  end  of  March  have  grown  well.  The  plants 
have  developed  two  good  "  breaks "  ;  one  of 
these  growths  will  be  directed  to  the  top  and  the 
other  trained  to  the  bottom  of  the  frame.  The 
shoots  have  been  stopped  at  the  fourth  leaf,  and 
they  will  now  develop  side  growths,  upon  which 
will  be  borne  the  female  flowers.  P.  Aquatias, 
Mayland,  Essex. 
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LAW    NOTE. 


NEW   INVENTIONS. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


*THE  SMALL  HOLDINGS  AND 
ALLOTMENTS  ACT,  1907. 
Messrs.  Sweet  &  Maxwell,  Ltd.,  are  con- 
tinuing their  policy  of  publishing  separate 
copies  of  new  Acts  of  Parliament  as  they  come 
into  force  (supplemented  by  an  index,  together 
with  annotations  and  cross  references),  and  we 
have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  Small 
Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1907,  treated  in 
this  manner.  The  introduction  and  notes  are 
furnished  by  Mr.  W.  Hanbury  Aggs,  a  writer 
who,  as  joint  author  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Lely  of 
the  well-known  treatise  on  the  law  relating  to 
Agricultural  Holdings,  needs  no  introduction  to 
students  of  this  subject.  The  work  now  under 
notice  is  evidently  intended  for  the  assistance 
of  the  legal  practitioner  rather  than  of  the  lay- 
man, its  object  being  to  supply  explanatory 
comment  on  the  new  Act  without  attempting 
any  detailed  review  of  the  subject  as  a  whole. 
For  this  reason  the  absence  of  the  earlier 
statutes  on  which  the  Act  of  last  year  has  been 
grafted  is  perhaps  not  very  material,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  can  refer  to  their  own 
copies  of  the  earlier  Acts,  although  the  incon- 
venience of  legislation  by  reference  to  previous 
statutes  thus  becomes  especially  apparent.  For 
this  inconvenience,  Parliamentary  practice,  and 
not  the  author,  must  be  blamed,  but  as  soon  as 
the  pending  Consolidation  Act  becomes  law,  a 
reprint,  coupled  with  notes  by  the  same  writer, 
should  prove  of  even  greater  value.  Meanwhile, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  introductory  ex- 
planation to  the  present  Act  is  generally  clear 
and  concise,  though  we  confess  we  do  not  quite 
follow  the  author's  line  of  reasoning  when  he 
states  :  "  The  obligation  upon  the  County  Coun- 
cil is  only  to  provide  small  holdings  for  persons 
who  desire  to  buy  or  lease,  and  will  themselves 
cultivate  the  land :  consequently,  the  applica- 
tion of  a  person  who  had  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience in  cultivation  would  probably  not  be 
acceded  to."  The  author  rightly  points  out 
that  in  the  case  of  small  holdings,  an  applicant 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  ratepayer  or  resident 
in  the  county,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  allot- 
ments, those  can  only  be  let  to  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  labouring  population  resident  in  the 
district  or  parish.  At  the  same  time  it  appears 
to  us  that  evasion  of  the  latter  provision  pre- 
sents no  great  difficulty,  unless  the  councils 
should  fix  a  minimum  period  of  residence  prior 
to  application.  We  venture  to  disagree  with  the 
learned  author  when  he  suggests  that  in  for- 
warding an  application  to  the  County  Council, 
or  the  Parish  Council  as  the  case  may  be,  a 
copy  of  the  application  should  also  be  sent  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  in  order 
that  it  may  reach  the  hands  of  the  Small  Hold- 
ings Commissioners.  In  a  previous  issue,  we 
have  advised  applicants  to  communicate  with 
the  Small  Holdings  Commissioners  only  in  the 
event  of  their  application  meeting  with  an  un- 
satisfactory response  from  the  council,  and  this 
we  think  is  the  better  course  from  the  practical 
point  of  view.  Official  susceptibilities  have  to 
be  considered,  and  probably  the  clerks  to  some 
of  the  councils  might  not  altogether  appreciate 
the  Small  Holdings  Commissioners  being 
brought  into  the  matter  by  an  applicant  before 
the  councils  themselves  had  considered  the 
application.  One  misses  also  the  customary 
warning  as  to  the  difference  between  the  powers 
of  purchase  vested  in  the  council  according  to 
whether  it  is  proposed  only  to  let  land  on  lease 
or  whether  it  is  intended  to  sell  to  an  applicant 
outright. 

These  few  comments,  however,  are  not  in- 
tended to  detract  from  the  undeniable  utility  of 
the  general  explanation,  together  with  the  anno- 
tations and  cross  references,  as  a  whole.  Those 
desiring  to  form  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  creating,  or  promoting  the  creation  of,  small 
holdings  would  do  well  to  note  the  author's 
reminder  that  a  limited  company  (formed  for 
this  purpose  under  the  Companies  Acts)  without 
th<s  addition  of  the  word  "Limited"  to  its 
name  cannot  hold  more  than  2  acres  of  land 
without  the  license  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 


*  The   Small   Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1907,  with 
Notes,   Index,  and  an   Introduction  by   W.  Hanbury  Aggs, 
M.A.,    LL.M.,    Barrister-at-Law    of    the    Inner   Temple. 
!  ,vi  Maxwell,  Ltd.,  and  Stevens  &  Sons,  Ltd.) 


A  SELF-WATERING  FLOWER  BOX. 

Florists  generally  will  be  interested  in  the 
self-watering  flower  box  which  the  Illinois 
Heater  and  Manufacturing  Company,  3946, 
Wentworth  Avenue,  Chicago,  are  offering.  As 
the  name  implies,  the  box  is  provided  with  a 
self-watering  device,  which  renders  attention  un- 
necessary, except  at  intervals  of  from  10  to  20 
days,  according  to  the  size  of  box  and  atmo- 
spheric conditions  prevailing  during  the  periods 
named.  The  box  is  made  of  heavy  galvanised 
iron,  pressed  and  corrugated  at  the  seams,  and 
so  carefully  soldered  that  leakage  is  absolutely 
impossible — a  fact  which  makes  the  box  very 
desirable  for  use  in  the  windows  of  flat  build- 
ings and  apartment  houses,  doing  away  with  the 
usual  objections  emanating  from  owners.  The 
top  edges  are  made  extra  strong  by  forming  them 
in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  square,  and  then  rein- 
forcing the  corners  by  a  patented  device.  The 
box  for  window  use  is  made  with  the  front  slop- 
ing outward  and  the  back  straight,  so  that  it 
may  be  accommodated  on  any  ordinary  window 
sill,  and  a  window  screen  may  be  raised  or  low- 
ered without  disturbance.  It  is  provided  with 
heavy  brass  eyelets,  for  easy  and  secure  attach- 
ment in  a  required  position.  The  box  is  finished 
in  a  hard  and  durable  enamel  of  dark  green,  but 
is  finished  in  any  other  colour  when  specially 
ordered,  at  a  slight  extra  cost. 

The  operation  is  simple.  A  metal  tube  in  the 
corner  of  a  box  extends  from  a  water  reservoir 
in  the  bottom  upward  through  the  soil  to  the 
top  of  the  box.  Through  this  tube  water  is 
poured  into  the  reservoir  underneath  a  false 
bottom  which  supports  the  soil.  Inserted  in 
holes  in  the  false  bottom  are  sponges  which 
touch  the  extreme  bottom  of  the  box  and  ex- 
tend upward  into  the  soil  in  which  the  flowers 
are  planted.  The  water  is  drawn  upward 
through  these  sponges  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  maintain  a  uniform  moisture  in  the  soil, 
and  at  the  same  time  sufficient  air  is  supplied 
with  the  water  to  insure  to  the  plants  a  thrifty 
and  healthy  growth. 

The  box  has  been  in  use  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  for  a  season  or  two,  and  a  large 
and  growing  business  has  already  been  built  up. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  users  that  the 
soil  surface  never  becomes  hardened  or  baked 
in  the  slightest  degree,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  box  is  a  perfect  application  of  the 
principle  and  advantage  of  sub-irrigation. 

The  box  is  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  for 
window  use,  and  is  also  made  in  styles  suitable 
for  porches  and  cemetery  purposes.  Hanging 
baskets,  flower  pots  and  jardiniere  pans  are  als  j 
made  embodying  the  same  principles.  The 
boxes  are  seasonable  articles  just  now,  and 
florists  are  recommended  to  write  for  the  illus- 
trated catalogue  which  the  makers  are  sending 
out.  The  Florists'  Review  (American),  March 
21,  igoS. 

A  TREE  MEASURER  AND  FLOWER-POT 
ENVELOPE. 

Messes.  Wm.  Wood  &  Sons,  the  well-known 
horticultural  sundriesmen,  of  Wood  Green,  Lon- 
don, send  us  particulars  of  a  new  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  height  of  frees,  also  an  envelope 
for  retaining  the  moisture  in  plant  pots.  The 
tree  measurer  is  termed  the  apomecometer,  and 
consists  of  a  small  drum-like  instrument,  the 
height  being  taken  by  means  of  openings  in  the 
side,  through  the  largest  of  which  the  top  of  the 
tree  is  reflected  and  brought  on  a  level  with  a 
point  previously  determined  near  the  base.  The 
measurement  from  that  position  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tree,  plus  the  height  of  the  distinctive 
mark,  gives  the  total  height  of  the  tree. 

The  Flower-Pot  Envelope  is  formed  of  a 
water-holding  matting,  mainly  constructed  of 
straw.  The  envelopes  are  moistened  when  the 
plants  are  watered,  and  it  is  claimed  that,  by  this 
means,  the  roots  are  kept  moist  in  hot  weather 
for  a  longer  period  than  without  their  use.  They 
appear  to  be  similar  in  structure  to  the  straw 
cases  in  which  wine  bottles  are  often  placed. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

Yorkshire  Gardeners  and  the  Royal 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — This  fund  and 
the  special  appeal  which  is  being  made  at  the 
present  time  on  its  behalf  in  connection  with 
the  coming-of-age  festival  on  May  12  should, 
I  think,  be  of  especial  interest  to  Yorkshire  hor- 
ticulturists, seeing  that  the  inception  of  the 
fund  was  mainly  due  to  a  Yorkshire  gardener, 
Mr.  Clayton,  late  of  Grimston  Park,  but  pro- 
bably many,  like  myself,  have  hitherto  never 
given  the  matter  any  very  serious  thought,  or 
it  may  be  that  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  think 
that  such  institutions,  having  their  headquarters 
so  far  away  as  London,  have  not  much  claim 
upon  us  here  in  the  North.  A  glance,  however, 
through  the  annual  report  certainly  shows  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  I  find  that  there  are  in 
Yorkshire  five  children  in  receipt  of  the  benefits 
of  the  fund,  viz.,  £13  per  annum  each,  or  £65 
in  all,  but  the  whole  of  the  subscriptions  from 
Yorkshire  fall  very  much  below  this  amount, 
and  the  proportion  of  it  which  comes  from  York- 
shire gardeners  is  very  small  indeed.  I  note 
that  one  town  in  the  Midlands  (not  a  large  one) 
sends  half  as  much  as  the  whole  of  Yorkshire. 
An  appeal  made  during  the  past  week  to  three 
small  gatherings  of  gardeners  in  this  locality 
had  an  immediate  result  of  nearly  50  shillings 
being  subscribed  to  the  popular  shilling  collec- 
tion, and  several  volunteered  to  take  collecting 
sheets  for  their  respective  districts,  so  that  I 
hope  this  amount  will  be  considerably  increased 
before  the  coming-of-age  festival  on  May  12. 
May  I  suggest  to  gardeners  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  that,  if  the  matter  has  not  already  been 
taken  in  hand,  some  such  plan  should  be 
adopted,  as  the  result,  I  am  sure,  would  be  a 
a  birthday  gift  worthy  of  Yorkshire  and  York- 
shire gardeners,  and  would  probably  arouse  an 
interest  which  would  also  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing in  future  the  number  of  annual  sub- 
scribers to  this  worthy  object.  Gardeners  living 
in  a  district  where  no  collection  is  being  made, 
who  would  like  to  contribute,  and  so  swell  the 
amount  from  Yorkshire,  are  asked  to  send  their 
subscriptions  to  Mr.  Norman,  The  Elms,  Weet- 
wood,  Leeds  ;  Mr.  Coates,  Spring  Bank,  Head- 
ingley,  Leeds ;  Mr.  Wellwood,  Wyther  House, 
Kirkstall,  Leeds;  Mr.  Waltham,  Landy 
Wood,  Horsforth,  near  Leeds ;  or  to  myself. 
George  Carver,  Ckapel-Allerion,  Leeds. 

The  Weather  at  Berkswell.— I  do  not 
think  I  can  recall  such  a  cold,  inhospitable 
March  as  the  one  just  passed  ;  and  April,  up  to 
the  present  time,  is  not  much  of  an  improve- 
ment. We  are  experiencing  cold  east  winds, 
with  frequent  showers  of  large  snowflakes  and 
hail.  The  cold,  however,  is  not  an  unmitigated 
evil — it  prevents  vegetation  from  becoming  too 
forward  ;  fruit  buds  of  all  kinds  are  exceedingly 
plump  and  promising,  and  it  the  weather  is 
genial  when  the  fruits  are  setting  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  abundant  crops  of  fruit  of  all  kinds. 
We  read  in  Scandinavian  mythology  that  in  the 
garden  of  one  Bragi  there  grew  an  Apple  tree 
which  produced  Golden  Pippins.  These  Pippins 
were  carried  about  in  a  basket  by  Iduna,  who 
was  wife  to  Bragi,  to  whom  she  gave  a 
fruit,  and  they  did  eat ;  they  had  a  renewal  of 
their  youth,  and  in  this  way  lived  to  a  very 
great  age,  and  no  matter  how  many  Apples 
were  given  away,  their  number  never  grew  less. 
I  have  often  thought  that  in  these  times  when 
we  have  difficulty  in  growing  fruit  in  this 
country,  someone  ought  to  go  into  Scandinavia 
on  the  off-chance  of  finding  this  most  wonderful 
and  valuable  tree.  Apart  from  the  quality  of 
the  Pippins,  of  which  I  cannot  speak,  the 
virtue  of  the  renewal  of  youth  would  be  much 
appreciated  by  tottering,  aged  horticulturists 
and  others  in  this  country.  I  have  (April  21 1 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  the  arrival  of  any  of 
the  migratory  birds.  The  cold,  stormy  weather 
may  have  been  partly  the  cause  of  their  ab- 
sence. They  are  wise  in  stopping  away,  for 
there  are  no  insects  about  on  which  they 
could  live.  I  have  been  feeding  tom-tits 
at  my  window  all  the  winter  ;  they  became  very 
tame,  and  would  come  close  up  to  the  window 
and  look  in,  soliciting  in  the  most  gentle  and 
mannerly  way  for  a  few  crumbs.  II'.  Miller, 
Berkswell. 
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Horticultural  Hygrometer. — An  illustra- 
tion and  notice  of  this  invention  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  last  autumn  induced  the  pur- 
chase of  one  for  these  gardens.  It  is  an  in- 
strument for  ascertaining  the  likelihood  of  a 
frost  during  the  coming  night.  "The  dew-point 
determines  the  minimum  temperature  of  the 
night,"  and,  as  the  makers  of  the  hygrometer 
state,  it  is  only  fair  to  presume  that  if  the  dew- 
point  is  below  freezing  point  there  will  be  a 
frost  during  the  night.  The  value  of  reliable 
information  on  this  all-important  subject  is 
obvious.  Nothing  in  this  world  is  infallible, 
and  the  makers  of  the  hygrometer  do  not  ad- 
vertise that  their  instrument  will  forecast  a 
frost  with  mathematical  exactitude,  but  that  it 
shows  the  likelihood  of  a  frost,  and  after  a 
thorough  trial  I  am  satisfied  that  it  does  this, 
and  look  upon  the  hygrometer  as  an  indispen- 
sable adjunct  of  the  garden.  Twice  during  the 
past  week  there  were  no  apparent  signs  of  frost 
at  dusk — on  each  occasion  the  temperature  was 
over  40 J  Fahr.,  but  the  hygrometer  indicated 
probable  frosts,  and  frosts  there  were  (10°  and 
8°).  The  manipulation  of  the  instrument  is 
exceedingly  simple,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.  It  is  important  that  the 
observations  be  taken  as  late  in  the  evening  as 
possible.  Its  greatest  value  to  the  gardener 
will  be  during  the  next  eight  or  ten  weeks.  I 
have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  divide  the  shaded 
portion  of  the  cylinder  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  term  the  lower  .  half  "fio;t  probable." 
A.   C.   Bar Ihlt,   Pencarrow   Gardens. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Vines. — There  is  nothing  new 
in  the  use  of  cyanide  gas  for  the  destruction 
of  insect  pests,  but  the  risk  to  the  operator  is 
great  and  many  gardeners  have  been  deterred 
from  using  it.  With  the  aid  of  the  cyaniding 
machine  referred  to  on  p.  238,  the  fumigation 
can  be  carried  out  with  safety,  provided  the 
house  is  kept  locked  and  that  cards  or  notices 
are  affixed  to  the  doors  stating  that  the  house 
contains  a  poisonous  gas.  The  reason  why 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  so  largely  used  in  pre- 
ference to  cyanide  of  sodium  is  that  it  is  easily 
procurable  from  any  chemist,  but  the  sodium 
cyanide  is  much  stronger,  the  strength  being  130 
compared  to  98.  The  Board  of  Agriculture 
have  recently  issued  a  leaflet  (No.  188)  on  the 
use  of  this  gas.  This  leaflet  may  be  obtained 
post  free  from  the  secretary,  Whitehall  l'l  u  e, 
London,  S.W.  It  states  that  the  vessel  contain- 
ing the  acid  and  water  should  be  placed  near 
the  door,  but  the  only  successful  way  to  use  it 
is  to  have  several  vessels  in  the  house,  and  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  machine 
referred  to.  John  Donoghue,  Bardon  Hill 
Gardens,  Leeds. 


SOCIETIES* 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

April  14. — Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  MA., 
F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Messrs.  G.  S. 
Saunders,  W.  Hales,  E.  M.  Holmes,  A.  Worsley, 
W.  C.  Worsdell,  G.  Massee,  J.  T.  Bennett-P6e, 
W.  Cuthbertson,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (secre- 
tary). 

Funnel-shaped  outgrowth  in  Ivy. — Mr.  W.  C. 
Worsdell  showed  a  leaf  of  Ivy  having  a  funnel- 
shaped  growth  proceeding  from  near  the  base, 
similar  to  that  often  seen  in  Cabbages,  but  in 
this  case  it  grew  from  the  lower  surface. 

Doutle-spathcd  Richardia. — G.  SiGGS,  Esq., 
Streatham  Hill,  sent  an  inflorescence  of 
Richardia  aethiopica  with  a  second  full-sized  leaf 
proceeding  from  the  floweTing  stem. 

Potato-disease  fungi. — Mr.  Massee  showed 
specimens  of  Potato  tubers  affected  with 
"  winter  rot,"  with  the  fungus  Nectria  solani, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  growing 
thereon,  remarking  that  it  had  been  particularly 
prevalent  during  the  past  season,  a  fact  that  he 
attributed  partly  to  the  prevalence  of  rain  during 
the  last  summer,  and  the  difficulty  of  thoroughly 
drying  the  tubers  before  they  were  stored.  This 
fungus  had  recently,  he  said,  been  described 
under  another  name  by  an  investigator,  a  con- 
dition of  things  found  not  alone  in  this  disease, 
for  recently  the  fungus  long  ago  described  by 
Berkeley   (see  Journ.   Roy.   Hort.   Soc.,  Vol.   I., 


1846,  p.  33,  figs.  30,  31)  under  the  name  of 
Tubercinia  scabies,  and  now  known  as  Soro- 
sporium  scabies,  Eisch.,  one  of  the  causes  of 
Potato  scab,  had  been  apparently  rediscovered 
and  renamed  as  new,  Spongospora  solani  on 
the  Continent,  and  this  name  had  been  taken 
up  by  some  botanists  in  England  and  Ireland 
as  the  newly-discovered  cause  of  Potato  scab. 

Propagation  of  Dros.ro. — Mr.  Hales  showed 
plants  of  Drosera  hilaris  raised  from  root  cut- 
tings put  in  about  five  weeks  ago.  The  plants 
had  each  developed  a  number  of  leaves. 

Hybrid  Orchids. — R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq., 
Streatham  Hill,  S.W.,  wrote  in  reference  to  the 
communications  recently  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee concerning  the  crossing  of  albino 
Orchids:  "The  result  of  crossing  Dendi 
Wiganianum  album  (in  wdiich  the  peduncle  is 
only  slightly  coloured)  with  D.  nobile  virginale 
(which  is  white  all  through)  has  been,  in  every 
instance,  a  coloured  flower  of  the  ordinary  D. 
nobile  type ;  whilst  D.  nobile  virginale  self- 
fertilised  has  in  every  instance  produced  pure 
white  flowers,  appearing  to  prove  that  D. 
Wiganianum  album  is  not  a  true  albino.  Again, 
when  D.  nobile  virginale  is  crossed  with  D. 
aureum  dn  every  instance  the  same  result  is 
obtained  as  from  crossing  the  ordinary  D.  nobile 
with  D.  aureum,  namely,  D.  Ainsworthii,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  full  of  colour." 

Gall-like  growths  of  Larch. — Mr.  Massee  re- 
ported that  the  gall-like  growths  on  the  Larch 
shoot  recently  shown  by  Mr.  Elwes  were  really 
the  scales  of  a  female  cone,  which  had  been 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  growth  of 
internodes.  They  had  apparently  been  early 
attacked  by  Thrips  abietis.  Seed  and  seed  scales 
were  both  to  be  found  in  their  axils. 

Seedling  Elm. — Mr.  Chittenden  showed  a 
seedling  of  Ulmus  glabra  from  Terling,  where 
thev  had  occurred  in  abundance  last  season  (see 
Kew  Bulletin,  10,  1907,  p.  404).  This  Elm  is 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  Essex,  but  only  once 
before  had  he  found  a  seedling,  and  that  in  his 
garden  at  Chelmsford  in  1903.  U.  campestriSj 
of  which  this  is  probably  a  form,  is  not  known 
to  seed  in  England,  unless  the  seedlings  recorded 
from  the  King's  College  "  Backs  "  should  prove 
to  be  really  those   of   that   tree. 


ROYAL   BOTANIC. 

April  22. — The  flower  show  held  on  this  date 
under  the  auspices  of  the  above  society  was  of 
small  extent.  The  showiest  exhibit  was  com- 
posed of  Cinerarias  from  the  gardens  of 
EDWARD  Wagg,  Esq.,  The  Islet,  Maidenhead 
(gr.  Mr.  1).  Phillips).  Some  of  the  florets  mea- 
sured 11  inches  in  length.  The  foliage  was 
ample,  and  was  finely  contrasted  with  a  border 
line  of   Adiantum  Ferns.     (Gold   Medal.) 

Daffodils  and  Narcissus  varieties  formed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  display.  II.  R. 
Darlington,  Esq.,  Park  House,  Potters  Bar 
(gr.  Mr.  D.  Bignel),  made  an  exhibit  of  tin  se 
saasonable  flowers,  especially  fine  being  Glory 
of  Leyden,  Horsfieldii,  Golden  Bell,  Victoria, 
Maximus,  Madame  Plemp,  and  Stella  superba. 

The  Misses  Curry,  Lismore,  were  exhibitors 
of  a  larger  collection  than  the  foregoing.  Very 
nice  flowers  were  Weardale  Perfection,  Lemon- 
drop,  Vanity  (a  beautiful  flower  of  the  Poeticus 
section),  Enid  (white  trumpet),  Blood  Orange, 
Lucifer,  Firebrand,  Albatross,  Glory  of  Leyden 
(a  fine  flower),  and  Argent  (a  flower  with  a 
creamv  perianth  and  bright  '  vellow  corona). 
(Silver-Gilt   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  made  a  display  of  moderate 
extent,  which  contained  many  of  the  handsome 
varieties  of  Xarcissi.  Of  these  mention  may- 
be made  of  Barrii  Sensation,  Barrii  cohspicua, 
Katherine  Spurrell,  C.  J.  Backhouse,  Frank 
Miles,  Calpurnia,  &c.     (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

An  interesting  display  of  greenhouse  and 
forced  hardy  plants  was  made  by  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  and  Barnet.  There 
were  Roses,  Erica  ventricosa  magnifica,  Boronia 
heterophylla,  small  bushes  of  Oranges,  Spiraea, 
Peach-blossom,  Azaleas,  &c.  (Large  Silver-Gilt 
Medal.) 

Edward  Wagg,  Esq.,  showed  a  small  group 
of  Hippeastrums. 

Messrs.  Thus.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  sli 
Dendromecon    rigidum,     Satyrium    coriifolium, 
the     golden     variegated-leaved     London     Pride 
(Saxifraga  umbrosa),  Primula  Croussei,  Conan- 


dron  ramondioides,  and  other  rock-garden 
plants.     (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

A  bright  group  of  Narcissi,  Tulips,  and  Ane- 
mones of  the  St.  Brigid  varieties  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street, 
Dublin.  Of  Narcissus  we  may  mention  the 
varieties  Dorothy  Vorke,  Lorenzo,  Autocrat, 
Lady  Arnott,  Maggie  May,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Brooke, 
John  Bain,  and  General  Murray,  varieties  of 
pleasing  colour  and  form,  good  for  grouping 
and  cutting.  The  Tulips  were  distinguished  by 
their  size  of  bloom  and  general  vigour.  (Large 
Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
showed  a  considerable  number  of  rock  and 
Alpine  plants  in  pots  sunk  in  boxes  filled  with 
cocoanut-fibre.     (Silver  Medal.) 


BRITISH    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

LONDON    BRANCH. 

April  9. — The  first  meeting  of  the  recently 
formed  London  branch  of  this  association  was 
held  on  the  above  date,  when  there  was  an 
attendance  of  about  50  members  and  other  gar- 
deners. 

At  8  p.m.  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  delivered  an 
exhaustive  address  on  "The  present  opportuni- 
ties for  improving  Gardeners'  Education  in 
London."  After  reading  the  objects  of  the 
association,  in  which  "the  encouragement  of  a 
higher  state  of  efficiency  "  is  set  forth  promi- 
nently, the  lecturer  said  that  London  offered 
many  advantages  to  young  men  seeking  to  im- 
prove their  knowledge  of  horticulture,  which 
could  not  be  secured  in  country  districts.  F'irst 
of  all,  ihere  are  the  numerous  well-kept  public 
parks  and  gardens,  from  which  many  useful 
lessons  can  be  learned.  Mr.  Hawes  stated  that 
the  late  Mr.  Jordan,  of  Hyde  Park,  undertook 
long  tours  through  provincial  and  continental 
parks  for  the  purposes  of  comparing  them  with 
our  London  parks,  and  to  gather  knowledge. 

The  great  exhibitions  in  London  formed  another 
source  of  instruction.  The  fortnightly  meetings 
of  the  R.H.S.  were  invariably  full  of  interest, 
and  much  up-to-date  knowledge  could  be  gained 
by  attending  them.  The  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  the  National  Rose  Society,  together 
with  the  Dahlia,  Carnation,  and  other  special 
organisations  were  also  instanced  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  various  evening  classes  on  scientific  sub- 
jects connected  with  horticulture,  provided  by 
the  London,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent 
County  Councils  were  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
young  gardener.  Practice  should  be  combined 
with  science,  and  practice  given  the  first  place. 
Freehand  drawing  and  a  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic were  desirable  qualifications  for  positions 
of  importance. 

Mr.  Thomas  Winter  is  announced  to  give  a 
lecture  on  "  Public  Gardens  and  their  Construc- 
tion "  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  May  14. 

April  14. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  held  on  the  above  date,  24  new  mem- 
bers were  elected,  bringing  the  total  up  to  1,211. 
The  secretary  was  deputed  to  address  a  meet- 
ing at  Blackburn  on  the  15th  inst.  The  draft 
report  of  the  annual  meeting  was  considered 
and  amended,  as,  was  also  the  report  of  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Examinations.  A  reference 
to  the  conditions  of  employment  at  Kew  was 
made,  and  will  be  considered  by  the  Executive 
i ..  il. 


NEW  BRANCH  AT  BLACKBURN. 
On  Wednesday,  April  15,  a  meeting  of  gar- 
deners of  the  Blackburn  district  was  held  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Stradford,  superi  i- 
tendent  of  the  Corporation  parks,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  local  branch  of  the  B.G.A. 
The  chairman  was  supported  by  Mr.  Batty, 
gardener  at  the  Corporation  Cemetery;  Mr. 
Hudson,  superintendent  of  Queen's  Park ; 
rs.  Boyd,  Pimlott,  Marshall,  Winter,  Brad- 
burn,  Murray,  and  about  60  other  gardeners. 
Mr.  J.  Weathers,  general  secretary,  delivered  an 
address  upon  the  work,  aims,  and  objects  of 
the  association.  After  numerous  questions  had 
been  put  and  answered,  it  was  decided  to  form 
a  Blackburn  branch  of  the  association,  and 
about  60  persons  gave  in  their  names  for  mem- 
bership. Mr.  Stradford  was  elected  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Batty,  secretary,  of  the  new  branch. 
The  committee  will  be  appointed  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting. 
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ROYAL    CALEDONIAN. 

SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW. 
April  15,  16.— The  spring  show  of  the  above 
society,  held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edin- 
burgh, on  these  days,  was  affected  by  the  change 
of  dates  from  those  originally  selected  and  by 
the  backward  season.  The  attendance  of  the 
public  was  small,  and  there  was  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  large  trade  exhibits  usually 
seen  at  these  displays.  Amongst  the  best  of  the 
exhibits  were  the  displays  of  Roses,  both  pot 
plants  and  cut  blooms. 

In  the  competitive  classes,  an  outstanding 
feature  was  a  display  of  Orchids  staged  by  Mr. 
W.  Sharp,  Freelands,  Forgandenny.  Mr. 
Sharp  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  ;  2nd,  Mr.  D. 
Mack  ay,  Viewbank,  Lasswade.  In  the  class 
for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged 
in  a  space  measuring  20  feet  by  12  feet,  Mr.  A. 
Knight,  Braton,  Carlisle,  won  the  1st  prize; 
2nd,  Mr.  G.  Wood,  Oswald  House,  Edinburgh. 
Other  prominent  exhibitors  in  the  classes  for 
plants  were  Messrs.  D.  Kidd,  Carberry  Tower, 
Musselburgh ;  A.  McMillan,  Douglas  Castle, 
Lanark  ;  R.  Davidson,  Kinloch  Castle,  Rhuni  ; 
G.  McKinna,  Norton  Park,  Ratho ;  and  J. 
Pearson,  Beechwood,  Edinburgh.  The  best 
display  of  Alpines  was  staged  by  Mr.  \\  .  G. 
Pirie,  Dalhousie  Castle,  Bonnyrig.  Mr.  A. 
Johnston,  Hay  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  showed  the 
best  Ferns,  and  Mr.  J.  Thom,  Carlowrie,  Kirk- 
liston, was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  of 
Roses. 

In  the  cut  flower  section  an  important  class 
■was  that  for  a  decorated  dinner  table ;  Mr. 
Davis,  Ballathie,  Stanley,  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Kidd,  Carberry  Tower  Gardens. 
In  the  competition  confined  to  under  gar- 
deners for  a  plan  for  laying  out  a  piece  of 
ground  8  acres  in  extent,  the  prizes  were  awarded 
as  follows:— 1st,  Mr.  W.  Eorsyth,  Durris, 
Drumoak  ;  2nd,  Mr.  D.  T.  McKinlay,  Palace 
Gardens,  Dalkeith;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  M.  Webster, 
Bothwell   Castle   Gardens,    Bothwell. 

Non-competitive  displays  were  interesting. 
Exhibits  of  Daffodils  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  London  (Gold 
Medal)  ;  Hogg  &  Robertson,  Dublin  (Silver- 
Gilt  Medal)  ;  and  the  Lissadel  Bulb  Farm, 
Sligo  (Silver-Gilt  Medal).  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  showed  forced  plants 
in  an  attractive  manner  (Gold  Medal).  Messrs. 
Cunningham,  Fraser  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  had  a 
fine  show  of  forced  hardy  Rhododendrons  in 
addition  to  an  exhibit  of  rock-garden  plants 
<Gold  Medal).  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
London,  staged  flowering  shrubs,  Carnations, 
and  a  new  Coleus  named  "  Cordelia "  (Gold 
Medal).  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  had  a  col- 
lection of  Violas,  Pansies,  Primulas,  Carnations, 
&c.  (Silver  Medal).  Mr.  John  Downie,  Edin- 
burgh, exhibited  Astilbe  (Spiraeas)  in  variety 
{Silver  Medal).  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothe- 
say, showed  Primroses,  Pansies,  and  Violas 
(Bronze  Medal).  Orchids  were  finely  shown  by 
Mr.  McLeod,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  and  Messrs. 
A.  J.  Keeling  &  Sons,  Westgate  Hill,  Bradford. 
An  improved  strain  of  Primula  obconica  was 
displayed  by  Messrs.  Storrie  &  Storrie,  Glen- 
carse,  Perthshire  (Bronze  Medal).  Mr.  G. 
Roche,  Gowran  Castle,  Kilkenny,  had  a  fine 
exhibit  of  St.  Brigid  Anemones-  (Bronze  Medal). 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Sons,  London,  displayed 
vases  of  Carnations. 

Narcissi  Bedouin  and  Charm,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  received  first  Class  Cer- 
tificates, and  a  new  hybrid  Primula,  P.  X 
Angusii,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Angus,  Penicuik, 
received  an  Award  of  Merit. 


came  into  blossom  behind  their  usual  dates 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  flowering  season. 
Such  early  immigrants  as  the  swallow,  cuckoo, 
and  nightingale  were  also  behind  their  average 
dates  in  reaching  these  islands.  The  only  de- 
ficient farm  crop  taking  the  country,  as  a  whole, 
was  that  of  Potatos,  most  of  the  other  crops 
being  much  over  average.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  yield  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  former,  was  below  average.  There 
was  also  a  deficient  crop  of  Strawberries, 
whereas  Plums,  Raspberries,  Currants,  and 
Gooseberries  were  over  average.  As  regards  the 
farm  crops,  Mr.  Mawley  stated  that  1905  was  a 
plentiful  year,  in  1906  the  yield  was  even  better, 
while  the  past  year  proved  the  most  bountiful 
of   the    three. 

Colonel  H.  E.  Rawson,  C.B.,  R.E.,  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Anti-cyclonic  Belt  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere." 


UNITED   HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND    PROVIDENT. 

April  13. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vin- 
cent Square,  Westminster,  on  the  above  date. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  occupied  the  chair.  Five 
new  members  were  elected,  making  a  total  of 
thirty  for  the  quarter.  Sickness  has  been  heavy, 
but  rather  less  than  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1907.  Members  more  than  60  years 
of  age  are  allowed  to  withdraw  the  interest 
on  their  deposit  account ;  several  avail  them- 
selves of  this  privilege,  and  utilise  the  money 
for  the  payment  of  their  subscriptions.  The 
rules  of  the  society  may  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road, 
Balham,  S.W. 

DEVON  &  EXETER  HORTICULTURAL. 

April  10.— This,  one  of  the  oldest  horticul- 
tural societies  in  the  country,  held  its  206th  con- 
secutive exhibition  on  this  date,  the  exhibition 
being  mainly  one  of  Daffodils.  As  a  first  effort 
in  this  direction  it  was  creditable,  but  from  lack 
of  funds,  and  the  consequent  inability  to  offer 
tempting  prizes,  the  competitors  were  purely 
local  and  very  few  in  number.  In  this  respect 
the  show  was  disappointing,  for  in  many  of  the 
classes  there  was  no  competition,  and  in  others 
only  two,  the  judges  in  several  cases  with- 
holding the  first  prize  and  awarding  a  second 
only.  There  were,  however,  several  excellent 
trade  exhibitions  staged  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Yi'.i  rCH  &  Son,  of  Exeter  ;  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Ilighgate,  London;  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  Exmouth,  and  Sir  Josslyn  Gore- 
Booth,  of  Lissadel,  Sligo,  all  of  whom  staged 
interesting  and  valuable  collections  of  shrubs, 
plants,  and  Narcissi. 

In  the  competitive  classes,  the  principal  prize- 
winner was  Mr.  W.  Brock,  of  Exeter  (gr.  Mr. 
Rowland),  but  the  winner  of  the  prize  offered 
for  the  best  24  Daffodils  was  Mrs.  Gage-Hodge, 
of  Rewe,  near  Exeter. 

Roses  in  pots  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Collingwood,  Exeter  ;  well-cultivated  Cycla- 
men were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Luxmore  Jones, 
Exeter,  and  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Heathcote,  Rewe  ; 
good  Azaleas  and  Cinerarias  were  displayed 
by  Mr.  Brock.     A.  II. 


ROYAL    METEOROLOGICAL. 

April  15. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  above  date,  at  the  Insti- 
tution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill,  president,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Edward  Mawley  presented  his  "  Report  on 
the  Phenological  Observations  for  1907.''  He 
pointed  out  that  the  most  noteworthy  features 
of  the  weather  as  affecting  vegetation  were  the 
cold  and  sunless  character  of  April,  May,  and 
the  three  summer  months,  the  frequent  falls  of 
rain  during  that  period,  the  warm,  dry,  and 
sunny  weather  in  September,  and  the  heavy  and 
continuous     rainfall    in   October.     Wild     plants 


ing  such  other  action  as  might  be  necessary  to 
secure  that  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the  pro- 
tection of  public  interests  under  the  Military 
Manoeuvres  Act. 

It  was  also  decided  to  urge  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  amend  Section  7 
of  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Bill,  now  be- 
fore Parliament.  Under  the  Bill  as  drawn  local 
authorities  would  have  power  to  alienate  open 
spaces  committed  to  their  care  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  sites  for  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes,  and  it  was  resolved  to  press  that  com- 
mon land  or  land  dedicated  to  the  recreation  of 
the  public  should  be  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  clause.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  had  now  issued  draft 
schemes  for  the  regulation  under  the  Commons 
Act,  1876,  of  Towyn  Trewan  Common,  Angle- 
sey, 1,300  acres  in  extent,  and  Maidenhead 
Thicket  and   Cookham   Commons. 

It  was  stated  that  the  litigation  with  regard 
to  a  large  and  valuable  driftway  crossing  Mars- 
den  Moor,  Yorks,  had  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  public,  and  that  up  to  the  present  subscrip- 
tions and  guarantees  amounting  to  £1,552  had 
been  received  towards  £1,800  needed  to  secure 
the  purchase  of  Ludshott  common  and  a  strip  of 
land  adjoining  Waggoners  Wells,  situate  near 
Ilaslemere,  and  embracing  560  acres  of  moor- 
land and  sylvan  scenery.  It  was  decided  to 
make  representations  to  the  Postmaster-General 
with  regard  to  the  disfigurement  of  Epping 
Forest  by  unsightly  lines  of  telephone  poles. 


COMMONS    AND    FOOTPATHS 
PRESERVATION. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Commons  and 
Footpaths  Preservation  Society,  the  proposal  of 
the  War- Office  to  conduct  manoeuvres  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  New  Forest  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer was  considered.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Military  Manoeuvres  Act,  1897,  was  passed 
to  facilitate,  under  proper  safeguards,  the  holding 
of  manoeuvres,  and  that  it  contained  special  pro- 
visions regulating  the  use  of  the  Forest  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  War  Office,  however,  now 
claimed  that  it  could  ignore  the  Military  Ma- 
noeuvres Act,  since  it  had  received  the  consent 
of  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  representing 
the  Crown,  to  the  proposed  manceuvres._  Strong 
exception  was  taken  to  this  contention,  and  it 
was  decided  to  co-operate  with  the  verderers, 
commoners,  and  others  interested  in  making  fur- 
ther representations  to  Mr.  Haldane,  and  in  talc- 


THE     WEATHER. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  April  22. 

A  deep  fall  of  snow  for  April.-— The  first  day  of  the  week 
was  moderately  warm,  but  since  then  very  low  temperatures 
have  prevailed.  On  the  coldest  day,  Easter  Monday,  the 
temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen  did  not  rise  above 
44°,  which  is  about  12°  colder  than  is  usual  in  the  latter  half 
of  April.  On  five  successive  nights  the  exposed  thermometer 
registered  from  4°  to  10°  of  frost.  The  ground  temperatures 
have  consequently  fallen,  and  are  now  2"  colder  at  2  feet 
deep,  and  4°  colder  at  1  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable.  Rain, 
hail  or  snow  fell  on  four  days,  but  to  the  total  depth  of  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  After  one  of  the  snow  showers 
on  Easter  Monday  the  ground  was  covered  to  the  average 
depth  of  rather  more  than  an  inch.  This  covering  of  snow 
had,  however,  entirely  disappeared  in  less  than  an  hour. 
The  only  previous  instance  of  snow  covering  the  ground  to 
any  measurable  depth  in  the  month  of  April  during  the  last 
21  years  was  on  April  7,  1905,  when  it  also  lay  to  the  depth 
of  an  inch.  The  percolation  through  the  soil  gauges  was 
very  slight  during  the  week.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average 
tor  6|  hours  a  day,  or  for  1£  hour  a  day  longer  than  is  usual 
at  this  period  in  April.  On  the  sunniest  day  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly  for  over  11  hours.  Light  airs  as  a  rule  pre- 
vailed, and  the  direction  was  always  some  northerly  point  of 
the  compass.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at 
H  p.m.  exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  8  per 
cent.    E.  A/.,  Berkhamstcd,  April  22,  1908, 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[Corespondents  ate  requested  to  write  the  names  of  persons 
and  places  as  legibly  as  possible.  No  charge  is 
made  for  these  announcements,  hut  if  a  small  contribution 
is  sent,  to  be  placed  in  our  collecting  Box  for  the  Gardeneis' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  an 
acknowledgment  made  in   these  columns.] 

Mr.  R.  Mason,  for  the  past  4  years  and  8  months  Foreman 
at  Longford  Castle  Gardens,  Salisbury,  Wilts,  as  Gar- 
dener to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Gai.wav,  Serlby  Hall, 
Bawtry,  Yorks.     (Thanks  for  contributicn  to  R.G.O.F.) 

Mr.  P.  J.  Barham,  for  the  past  Sh  years  Gardener  to  Col. 
Wm.  Hall  Walker,  M.P.,  Gateacre  Grange,  Liverpool, 
as  Gardener  to  Leigh  Goldie  Taubman,  Esq.,  The 
Nunnery,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

Mr,  Stephen  Preston,  for  the  past  9A  years  Gardener  to 
J.  Hahriman,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Fernside,  Shepshed,  as  Gar- 
dener to  E.  M.  P.  de  Lisle,  Esq.,  Garendon  Park, 
Loughborough,  Leicestershire, 

Mr.  J.  R.  Eastwood,  for  the  past  18  months  Gardener  to 
The  Hon.  Edith  Cunliffe-Lister,  Patrick  Brompton, 
Brdalr,  as  Gar<len<-r  to  I  oluiicl  Parker,  Brownholme 
Hall,  Clitheroe,  Lancashire.  (Thanks  for  a  donation  of 
Is.  for  the  R.G.O.F.  box.) 

Mr.  C.  Evans,  for  the  past  5  years  Foreman  at  King's 
Bromley  Manor  Gardens,  Lichfield,  as  Gardener  to  the 
Rev.  Clstance,  Lowington,  Buiton-on-Trent. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Jones,  for  2  years  Foreman  at  Derry  Ormond  Pa?  k, 
Cardiganshire,  the  residence  of  W.  Ingi.is-Jones,  Esq., 
as  Gardener  to  E.  B.  Cometon,  Esq.,  Monachty,  Ciliun 
Aeron,  Cardiganshire. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Massam,  for  the  past  3  years  Gardener  to  Sir 
Owen  Roberts,  Plas  Dinas,  Carnarvon,  as  Gardener  to 
R.  (ii  rrish,  Esq.,  Milford  Manor,  Salisbury,  Wilis. 

Mr.  A.  Simeson,  for  the  past  5  years  Gardener  at  The 
I  'a  stints,  Derby,  as  Gardener  to  E.  Hesei.tine,  Esq., 
The  Goldings,  Great  Warley.  Essex.  (Thanks  for  your 
contribution  of  2s.  to  the  R.G.O.F.) 


April  25,  1908.] 
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MARKETS. 
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Cyclamen,  per  doz. 

Niphetos 

16-30 

—  New  York  Pip- 

barrel  

15  0-17  0 

bunches 

6  0-80 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

2  0-50 

pins 

12  0-15  0 

Lemons  : 

Cypripediums,  per 

—  C.  Testout 

3  0    5  0 

—   Munro  Favorite  10  0-12  0 

—  Messina,    case 

B  0-11  0 

dozen  blooms.. 

2  0-26 

—  General       Jac- 

—  Jonathan 

11  0  14  0 

—   Murcia,   n    box 

:>  ii    c,  6 

Daffodils,  various, 

quiminot 

2  0-40 

—  Ribston 

12  0-13  0 

Lychees,  pei 

10     15 

p.  doz.  bunches 

2  0-40 

—  Kai  serin  A. 

—  Cox's     Orange 

Mandarins 

—  double,  per  dz. 

2  0    3  0 

Victoria,       per 

Pippin 

12  0-20  0 

—  (French),  100s 

—  Barri 

2  0-30 

dozen  blooms.. 

2  0-40 

—  Wellington    ... 

9  6-12  0 

per  box 

4  0-  5  0 

—  Golden      Spur 

—  Madame  Hoste 

2  0-30 

—  Rymer's 

—  Alfristons 

12  0-13  0 

—  (Palermo    U  0 

per  doz. 

2  0-30 

—  C.  Mermet 

2  0-40 

9  0-10  0 

box 

3  0-40 

—  Sir  Watkin    ... 

16-20 

—  Liberty 

4  0-00 

—  Adams      Pear- 

Mangos  (Jamaica), 

Encharis      grandi- 

—  Mad.  Chatenay 

31)    110 

main     

10  0-12  0 

pi  i  dozen 

12  0-18  0 

flora,  per  doz. 

Statice,  per  dozen 

—  Nova  Scotian, 

Mi  Ions  (l  .ii-  i  ■      B] 

-1  0    6  0 

blooms 

3  0-40 

bum  lies 

8  0-10  0 

pei  barrel  : 

—  (Cape) 

16    2  0 

Freesias,  per  dozen 

Spiraea,  per  dozen 

—  Fallawater 

18  0  19  <> 

Nuts,  Almonds,  pei 

bunches 

2  0-30 

bunches 

5  0-80 

—  Nonpareil 

12  0-13  0 

bag        

45  0    — 

Gardenias,  perdoz. 

Stocks,       double 

—  Spy      

—  Baldwin 

15  0-17  0 

—  Brazils,     new, 

blooms 

2  0-40 

white,  per  doz. 

13  0-14  0 

percwt. 

55  0     - 

Gypsophila  per  dz. 

bunches 

3  0-40 

—  Russets 

18  0-20  0 

—  H,ircelona,  per 

bunches 

3  0-50 

Sweet     Peas,     per 

—  Canadian,  per 

bag        ... 

30  0-32  6 

Hyacinths,  perdoz. 

dozen  bunches 

3  0-50 

barrel  : 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100 

11  0-14  0 

bunches 

4  0-  G  0 

Tuberoses,  per  ciz. 
blooms 

—  Northern  Spy.. 

19  0-21  0 

Chestnuts : 

Iris  (Spanish),  per 

0  4-06 

—  Baldwin 

20  0-21  0 

Oranges  (Valencia), 

bunch  

0  9-10 

—  on    stems,    per 

—  N.  Greening... 

17  0-18  0 

per  case 

10  0-30  0 

Lapagerias,  per  dz. 

16-20 

bunch  ... 

10-20 

—  Russt-ts 

19  0-20  0 

—  Denia,  p.  case 

12  0-30  0 

Lilac  (French),  per 

Tulips,  per  dozen 

Bunches 
—  best  doubles 

—  Newtown     (U. 

—  Jaffas,  per  box 

10  6-12  0 

bunch  

2  0-30 

0  0-12  0 
12  0-18  0 

Statesl 

24  0-30  0 

—  Californian 

I. ilium  auratum  ... 

2  0-  S  0 

—  Newtown,    per 

Navel,  p.  case 

11  0-13  0 

—  candidum 

2  0-36 

box 

14  0-16  0 

—  Seville  Bitters, 

—  longiflorum    ... 

3  0-50 

Violets,  per   dozen 
bunches 

—  "0  r  e  g  o  n" 

oei  box 

6  0-70 

—  1  anc  i  f  o  lium, 

•2  0-3  0 

Newtown,    per 

—  P  a  1  e  r  m  o  s, 

rnbni  n  and 

—  special   quality 

3  0-40 

box        

13  0-16  0 

Blood  : 

album  ... 

2  0-20 

—  P  ar  m  as,    per 

Bananas,  bunch 

—  per  box  tlOO's) 

5  0-56 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

bunch  

i  6-  a  6 

—  No.  2  C  anary  . 

6  0    — 

—  per  box  (100's)  10  0-11  0 

p.  dz.  bunches 

6  0-90 

Wallflowers,      per 

—  No.  1         „     ... 

7  6-80 

Pears    (Cape),   per 

—  extra  quality ... 

12  0-15  0 

dozen  bunches 

16-20 

—  Extra        „     ... 

8  0-90 

box       

5  0-60 

Cut  Foliage, 

&c:  Ave 

age  Wholesale  Prices. 

—  Giants       ,,      ... 

—  (Claret) 

10  0-12  0 
7  0-70 

—  cases    ... 
Pineapples,  each  ... 

7  0-80 
2  0-46 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

—  J  iinaica 

5  0-50 

strawberries  (Eng- 

Adiantum     cunea- 

Galax    leaves,    per 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 

0  9-13 

lish),  per  lb.    .. 

10     10 

tum,  dz.  bchs. 

6  0-90 

doz.  bunches... 

2  0-20 

A  sparagus    plu- 

11  a  t  dy    foliage 

Vegetables  :  Avera- 

e  Wholesale  Prices. 

mosus,        long 

i  \  .ii  ious),    per 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

trails,  per  doz. 

8  0-12  0 

dozen  bunches 

2  0-60 

Artic!iokes(French; 

Lettuce     (French), 

—    —       medium, 

Ivy  leaves,   bronze 

"2  0-2  6 

per  dozen 

'26-30 

per  dozen 

10-18 

bunch    ... 

10-20 

—  long  trails  per 

Asparagus,      Paris 

—  (French),   Cos, 

—  Sprengeri 

0  9-16 

bundle 

0  9-16 

Green,    bundle 

2  0-30 

per  dozen 

3  0-40 

Berheris,  per   doz. 

—  short    g  reen, 

—  Sprue,    bundle 

0  7-08 

Mint,    per     dozen 

bunches 

16-20 

perdz.  bunches 

16-26 

—  English 

4  0-56 

bunches          — 

10-20 

Croton  leaves,  per 

Moss .  pei  gross  ... 

4  0-50 

—  Spanish,     per 

Mushrooms, per  lb. 

0  8-13 

bunch  

10-13 

Myrtle     (English), 

bundle 

16-18 

M  Listardaiid  Cress, 

Tycas  leaves,  each 

16-20 

s  n  i  a  1 1  - 1  <  ■ .  i  ■.  i   i . 

—  Giant,      per 

per  dozen  pun. 

1  0     — 

Daffodil  leaves,  per 

per      dozen 

bund'e  .. 

6  0-10  0 

Onions    (Spanish), 

doz.  bunches.. 

2  0-30 

bunches 

4  0-60 

Beans,    Broad 

per  case 

6  0-70 

Fern,  English,  per 

—  French,  per  dz. 

(French),  p. pad 

4  0-00 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 

dozen  bunches 

2  0-30 

bunches 

10-16 

—  Guernsey,  p. lb. 

0  9-10 

2  0-26 

—  French,  per  dz. 

Smilax.  per  dozen 

—  English 

0  6-0  10 

—  Spring,  per  dz. 

bunches 

10-30 

trails    

2  0-30 

Beet  root,  per  bushel 

13-16 

bunches 

16-20 

Plants  in  Pots 

&c. :  Ave 

rage  Wholesale  Prices. 

Cabbages,  per  tally 
—  Greens,  p.  bag 

3  0-46 
16-30 

Parsley,  12  bunches 

Peas   (French),  per 

16-20 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Carrots    (English), 

packet 

0  0-  0  S 

Ampelopsis      Veit- 

Callas,  per  dozen.. 

1U  0-12  0 

—  washed,  p.  bag 

4  0-46 

—  (Frenchl.p.pad 

4  0-46 

chii,  per  dozen 

,6  0-  8  0 

Cinerarias,   per 

—  French    (new), 

—  (Guernse>), 
per  lb 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 
dozen   ... 

dozen  

5  0-90 

per  pad 

30     - 

10-20 

4  0-60 

Clematis,  per  doz. 

8  0-90 

—  French    (new), 

Potatos  (Guernsey), 

—  larger  

9  0-12  0 

C  ocos     Weddelli- 

per  buncli 

0  0    — 

per  lb 

0  3\-  0  4 

—  Moseri,  per  dz. 

6  0-12  0 

ana,  per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

Cauliflowers,      per 

—  Teneriffe,  cwt. 

10  0-13  0 

Araucaria   excelsa, 
per  dozen 

Crotons,  per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

dozen   

2  0-26 

—  Algerian,    cwt. 

12  0-13  0 

12  0-30  0 

Cyclamen,     per 

—  per  tally 

5  0-15  0 

Radishes     (Guern- 

Aspidistras, green, 
per  dozen 

dozen   ... 

6  0-10  0 

Celeriac    (French), 

sey),  dozen    ... 

0  8-0  10 

15  0-24  0 

C  yperu  s    alterni- 

per  dozen 

2  0-23 

Rhubarb  (Engli  sh), 

—  variegated,  dz. 

30  0-42  0 

folius,  dozen  ... 

4  0-50 

Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 

0  3-05 

dozen   bundles 

Asparagus  plumos- 

—  laxus,  per  doz. 

4  0-50 

Chow  Chow    (Sec- 

(forced) 

13-14 

us  nanus,  doz. 

9  0-12  0 

Daffodils,  per  doz. 

hium  edule),p. 

—  (Natural) 

3  0-30 

—  Sprengeri,    dz. 

6  0-90 

pots      

5  0-60 

dozen  .. 

3  0    — 

Salsafy,  p.  dz.  bdls. 

3  6- 

—  tenuissi  mus 

Dracaenas,  perdoz. 

9  0-24  0 

Cucumbers,  perdz. 

2  0-30 

Seakale,  per  dozen 

per  dozen 

9  0-12  0 

Erica. perdozen  ... 

9  0-15  0 

—  per  flat 

7  0-80 

punnets 

15  0  18  0 

Azalea  indica 
Boron  i  a      mega- 

24  0-36  0 

—  candidissima, 

Endive,  per  dozen 

2  0-26 

Spinach    (French), 

per  dozen 

15  0-18  0 

Horseradish,     for- 

per crate 
Tomatos  (English), 

4  0-43 

stigma,  per  dz. 
—  heterophylla,p. 

24  0    — 

—  Cavendishi,per 

eign,  per  doz. 

dozen  ... 

18  0-24  0 

bundles 

9  0-12  0 

per  lb 

—  (Teneriffe),  per 

0  10-  1  0 

dozen    

Calceolarias,     her- 
baceous, p.  dz. 

18  0-24  0 

—  persoluta   alba  24  0-30  0 

Leeks,  12   bundles 

10-16 

—  Wilmoreana  ... 

12  (1   is  0 

Lettuce    (English), 

bundle  of  four 

5  0-90 

Euonymus,  per  dz. 

4  0-90 

per  dozen 

1  0-  1  0 

boxes  

8  0-18  0 

Remarks.— Mushrooms  are  inclined  to  be  firm  in  price 
owing  to  a  shortage  caused  by  the  cold  weather,  best 
"  Broilers  "  are  selling  for  as  much  as  lOd.  to  Is.  per  lb. 
Supplies  of  English  Tomatos  do  not  seem  to  increase, 
largely  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  cold  weather.  Chicory  was 
in  great  demand  on  Tuesday  last  for  the  principal  consign- 
ments had  not  arrived  when  the  market  was  opened.  Good 
prices  were  made  by  the  salesmen  who  had  supplies  or>» 
hand,  2d.  to  7d.  being  the  average  price  paid  for  this- 
vegetable  on  Tuesday  morning  ;  best  samples  to  be  obtained 
to-day  (Wednesday)  at  3d.  and  5d.  English  Beans  are 
inclined  to  be  firmer  this  week,  although  up  to  the  present 
time  no  advance  in  their  prices  has  been  made.  The  fruit 
trade  in  general  is  quiet,  as  is  also  business  in  vegetables. 
E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden,  Wednesday,  April  22,  190S. 

Potatos. 


Dunbars—  per  ton 

Maincrop  (red  soil)  125  130 

Scotch— 

Up-to-Date  (grey  soil)  105-115. 

Maincrop  (grey  soil)  105-115 


Kents —  per  ton 

Up-to-Date 110-115 

British  Queen        ...  105-110 

Scottish  Triumph...  105-110 

Lincolns— 

Up-to-Date 105-115 

—  (Blackland)  ...  95-100 
British  Queen        ...  95-105 

—  (Blackland)  ...  90-  95 
Maincrops  ...  ..  110-115 
Sir  Jno.  Llewelyn...  95-100 

—  (Blackland)  ...  85-  90 
Royal  Kidney         ...  95-100 

—  (Blackland)  ..  90-  95 
Evergood      95-100 

—  (Blackland)  .  .  90-  95 
Dunbars  — 
Up-to-Date  (red  soil)  120-125 

Remarks.— Supplies  are  still  limited  and  the  trade  still 
continues  firm,  but  not  quite  so  good  as  the  previous  week. 
/-../.  Newborn,  Covad  Garden  and  St.  Pancras,  April  22,  1U08. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

French- 

pi  i  bag, 

Reds         

4    04    3 

German— 

Up-to-Date 

4    9-5    0 

Magnum     Bonum 

4     C>-4    9 

Imperator 

4    0-4    3 

Belgium- 

Kidneys    

4    3-4    S 

Dutch— 

Up-to-Date 

4     6-4    9> 

Magnum     Bonum 

—    i    3. 

Imperator... 

4    0-4    3 

COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

The  Saturday  before  Easter  is  always  the  busiest  morning' 
in  the  year  for  the  cut  flower  trade,  and  last  Saturday  was  no 
exception.  The  market  was  crowded  with  persons  many  of 
whom  were  sightseers.  Although  supplies  were  very  large, 
the  salesmen  were  asking  high  prices  early  in  the  morning, 
and  flowers  purchased  for  dispatch  by  early  trains  were 
much  dearer  than  those  bought  later  in  the  day.  Eucharis- 
appeared  to  be  the  only  flowers  that  were  not  procurable. 
Callas  realised  6s.  per  dozen  at  the  opening  of  the  market, 
but  their  value  dropped  later  to  4s.,  and  there  was  about  the 
same  difference  in  the  prices  of  Lilium  longiflorum.  A  few 
of  these  latter  flowers  were  sold  at  6s.  to  7s.  per  bunch,  but 
they  averaged  from  4s.  to  5s.  L.  candidum  made  prices 
almost  equal  to  the  last  named.  L.  lancifolium  sold  well. 
Lily  of  the  Valley  was  very  plentiful,  and  did  not  advance 
in  prices  to  any  great  extent.  There  were  large  supplies  of 
white  Azaleas  and  Roses.  This  morning  (Wednesday) 
Roses  were  selling  freely,  as  many  buyers  were  preparing 
for  St.  George's  Day.  Among  Carnations  are  fine  blooms  of 
Fiancee,  Windsor,  Britannia,  Robt.  Craig,  and  crimson 
and  white  kinds,  of  best  quality,  but  all  are  over  plentiful. 
Supplies  of  Daffodils  are  excessive,  the  varieties  Madame 
de  Graaff,  double  Phoenix  in  several  shades,  Mrs.  Langtry, 
Horsfieldii,  Sir  Watkin,  and  others  are  all  good.  Statice 
latifolia,  in  blue,  white,  and  yellow  flowers,  is  already  seen. 
White  and  pink  Gypsophila  elegans  is  abundant. 

Pot  Plants. 

Rambler  Roses  are  prominent,  large  specimens  of 
Hiawatha,  Lady  Gay,  Cant's  Blush,  and  Crimson  Rambler 
am  well  flowered.  The  dwarf  Madame  N.  Levavasseur  is 
very  good,  but  the  hybrid  perpetuals  are  not  of  the  best 
quality.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  include  well-flowered 
plants  of  Galilee  in  48's  pots,  these  make  about  8s.  per 
dozen,  Madame  Crousse  in  60's  are  well-flowered.  Rho- 
danthe  is  seen,  but  it  requires  a  few  days'  sun  for  the  flowers 
to  be  at  their  best.  Spiraeas  are  sold  at  reduced  prices. 
Marguerites  have  been  selling  better.  Stocks  have  a  poor 
demand,  but  a  few  days  warm  weather  will  see  a  larger  sale 
for  them,  and  this  also  applies  to  other  plants  used  for 
furnishing  window-boxes.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  good 
in  several  of  the  most  useful  sorts.  Mignonette  is  remark- 
ably good  from  several  growers.  Lilium  longiflorum  may 
be  had  in  plants  of  various  heights  from  1J  to  3  feet. 
Hydrangeas  are  plentiful  in  all  sizes.  Cyclamen  are  still 
procurable.  Genistas  are  plentiful  but  the  flowers  of  some 
are  far  advanced.  Supplies  of  Daffodils  and  Hyacinths 
hold  out.  Ericas  are  fairly  abundant.  Foliage  plants  are 
well  supplied.  Amongst  Ferns  I  noticed  good  plants  of 
Nephrolepis  Todaeoides  in  48's  pots;  they  were  offered  at 
24s.  per  dozen. 

Bedding  Plants,  &c. 

Growers  are  sending  in  large  supplies  of  all  kinds  of 
summer  bedding  plants,  but  the  cold  weather  has  militated 
against  their  sale.  Amongst  them  are  seen  Dahlias,  also 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Lobelia,  Coleus  and  other 
tender  plants.  The  growers  of  hardy  flower  roots  have 
large  stocks  on  hand,  which,  if  the  weather  had  been 
favourable,  would  have  been  cleared  weeks  ago.  A.  H.% 
Covent  Garden,   Wednesday,  April  22,  1908. 


TRADE   NOTICES. 


LIMITED  COMPANIES. 
Messrs.  George  Fowler  Lee  &  Co.,  Ltd.— This  company 
lias  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  £5,000  in  £1  shares.  The 
objects  are  to  acquire  the  business  carried  on  at  Maidstone, 
under  the  name  of  Fowler  Lee  &  Co.,  and  to  trade  as  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers,  preservers  merchants,  &c.  No 
initial  public  issue.  Registered  othce,  70,  70a  and  72.  Queen's. 
Road,  Reading. 

Messrs.  W.  Baldock,  Ltd. — This  company  has  been> 
registered  with  a  capital  of  £2,000  in  £1  shares.  The 
objects  are  to  acquire  the  business  carried  on  at  Brighton 
and  Portslade  as  W.  Baldock,  and  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  fruit,  plant  and  flower  growers  and  salesmen,  nursery- 
men, gardeners,  floriculturists,  fruit  and  vegetable  pre- 
servers, &c.  There  is  no  initial  public-issue,  and  the  com- 
pany has  been  registered  without  articles  of  association. 
Registered  office,  19,  Prince  Albert  Street,  Brighton. 
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ENQUIRIES    AND    REPLIES. 

Motor  Lawn  Mowers. — In  reply  to  Mr. 
Maiden's  enquiry  on  page  224,  I  may  say  that 
we  have  used  a  30-inch  motor  lawn  mower  in 
place  of  a  36-inch  horse  mower,  and  the  former 
machine  has  proved  to  be  very  much  the  better 
implement.  Not  only  has  it  done  a  much  greater 
amount  of  work,  but  by  its  use  the  general 
appearance  of  the  lawn  has  been  much  im- 
proved. No  disfigurement  is  now  caused  by 
horse's  hoofs,  and  the  motor  machine  can  be 
steered  and  turned  very  much  more  easily  than 
the  horse  machine.  Even  in  situations  where 
the  lawn  is  much  broken  up  by  flower  beds,  or 
sharp  curves,  an  intelligent  man  after  a  few 
days'  practice  finds  no  difficulty  in  working  the 
motor.  It  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  man  and  horse  can  be  otherwise  employed. 
We  have  used  the  motor  for  rolling  the  turf 
during  the  winter  months  with  excellent  effect, 
it  being  necessary  merely  to  remove  the  cutters 
and  replace  the  wooden  rollers  with  metal  ones 
to  give  a  better  balance  to  the  machine.  It  is 
important  to  have  plenty  of  engine  power  to 
these  motors.  IV.  Fyfe,  Eockinge  Gardens, 
Wantage,   Berkshire. 


Jo 

LorrejpordenU 

Editor  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents  would 
obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to  their  communica- 
tions, and  save  us  much  time  and  trouble,  if  they  would 
kindly  observe  the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the  effect 
that  all  letters  relating  to  financial  matters  and  to 
advertisements  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pcelisher  ; 
and  that  all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be 
named,  should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two 
departments,  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  quite  distinct, 
and  much  unnecessary  delay  and  confus  on  arise  when 
letters  are  misdirected. 

Arum  Lily:  //.  P.  E.  See  reply  to  A.  J.  K. 
in  the  issue  for  April  11,  p.  240. 

Books  :  W .  T.  The  a  la  mode  series  of  works 
by  Mrs.  de  Salis  is  published  by  Messrs.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  ;  the  other  book  you  men- 
tion is,  we  believe,  out  of  print. 

Cockroach:  G.  A.  The  insect  is  one  of  the 
foreign  species  of  cockroach — Periplaneta. 
This  creature  is  now  common  in  many  herba- 
ceous and  plant  stoves  in  this  country.  It 
may  be  killed  by  phosphorous  paste  or  any  of 
the  other  methods  that  are  adopted  for  de- 
stroying the  common  cockroach. 

Contributions  :  /.  H.  The  Editor  will  be 
pleased  to  consider  any  articles  you  may 
submit   for   his  approval. 

Correction  :  In  the  address  of  the  Stafford 
Road  and  Sunnyrise  Market  Nurseries  Co., 
Ltd.j  given  on  page  xii.  of  our  last  issue,  for 
Cravensworth  read  Cravenhurst. 

Curled  Kale  :  /.  K.  A'.  e>  Sons.  The  leaves 
you  send  represent  an  excellent  type  of  this 
useful  vegetable,  but  they  exhibit  no  advance 
on  varieties  already  in  commerce. 

Cyclamen  :  E.  W.  (Henley-on-Thames).  As  we 
do  not  know  the  treatment  your  plants  have 
been  given,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  say  why 
they  have  not  flowered  satisfactorily, 
especially  as  the  corms  are  only  two  years  old. 
At  that  stage  they  should  be  in  their  best 
condition,  corms  of  an  older  age  being  liable 
to  rapidly  deteriorate,  and  eventually  be  cap- 
able of  producing  only  flowers  of  small  size 
and  poor  quality.  Cyclamen  plants  having 
just  passed  from  the  flowering  stage,  it  is 
quite  natural  for  them  to  develop  a  fair 
aim  .tint  of  foliage.  It  may  be  that  your  plants 
have  been  kept  in  too  hot  an  atmosphere,  or 
under  the  shade  of  other  taller  growing  plants. 
In  any  case  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do 
at  this  stage  is  to  arrange  the  plants  in  a  cool 
frame  gradually  giving  them  less  water  at  the 
roots,  but  not  withholding  it  altogether,  as 
this  would  cause  some  of  the  roots  to  perish. 
Ventilate  the  frame  freely  during  favourable 
weather.  After  a  period  of  a  few  weeks,  dur- 
which  time  the  plants  have  rested,  they 
/  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  re- 
potted, giving  them  a  shift  into  larger  pots  if 
the   roots   are  in   a   healthy   condition,  but  if 


the  soil  appears  sour  and  the  roots  show  any 
evidence  of  decay,  shake  off  all  the  old  soil 
and  re-pot  them  into  clean  pots  of  the  same 
size  as  those  which  contained  them  previously. 
When  they  have  been  re-potted,  return  the 
plants  to  the  frame,  where  they  will  need  to 
be  provided  with  shade  from  direct  sunshine. 
Close  the  frame  moderately  early  each  after- 
noon. New  growth  will  soon  develop,  when 
more  air  may  be  given,  and  as  the  season 
advances  and  the  weather  becomes  warmer, 
the  lights  may  be  removed  from  the  frame 
entirely,  thus  exposing  the  plants  to  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  night  dews.  Vaporise  the 
frame  at  regular  intervals  to  prevent  insect 
pests.  At  the  end  of  Septeml  er  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  plants  from  the  frame 
and  place  them  on  a  stage  in  a  light  and  well- 
ventilated  house,  arranging  them  as  near  to 
the  glass  as  possible.  At  that  stage  a  little 
manurial  stimulant  may  be  applied  to  the 
roots,  and  the  heat  of  the  house  should  be 
about  55°,  with  the  ventilators  open  just  a 
little.  This  may  rise  to  60°  or  65°  under  the 
influence  of  sunshine,  but  it  should  fall  again 
to  50°  at  night.  If  it  is  necessary  to  hurry 
the  plants  into  bloom,  a  few  degrees  extra 
heat  will  not  harm  them,  but  at  all  costs  the 
atmosphere  must  be  prevented  from  becoming 
excessively  moist  and  confined. 

Flower  Culture  for  Profit:  Constant  Recti 
It  is  somewhat  late  to  make  a  start,  as  many 
subjects  should  by  now  be  sown,  and  as  you 
do  not  wish  to  purchase  stocks  of  plants,  your 
only  plan  is  to  raise  them  from  seed  yourself. 
You  should  lose  no  time  in  making  a  sowing  of 
Sweet  Peas,  which  furnish  good  returns  as  cut 
flowers,  if  you  can  dispose  of  them  locally.  As 
you  have  a  small  greenhouse,  you  could  make 
a  sowing  of  half-hardy  annuals,  including 
Asters,  Zinnias,  Stocks,  Scabious,  Centaurea, 
Gypsophila  elegans,  Gaillardias,  African  and 
French  Marigolds,  Silene,  Verbenas,  Sapon- 
arias,  and  the  like.  This  need  not  deter  you 
from  sowing  seeds  of  hardy  annuals  out-of- 
doors.  Dahlias,  of  floriferous  garden  varie- 
ties, are  useful  plants  for  furnishing  flowers 
for  cutting,  perennial  Sunflowers,  Rudbeckias, 
including  R.  bicolor,  perennial  Asters  or 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  are  all  useful  plants  for 
furnishing  flowers  suitable  for  decoration.  You 
must,  however,  remember  that  the  trade  in  cut 
flowers  is  very  keen,  and  unless  you  have  a 
good  local  market  for  your  produce  you  will 
not  be  likely  to  make  the  business  remunera- 
tive. We  hope  you  are  not  attempting  to  do  so 
without  such  necessary  aids  as  available  capi- 
tal and  trade  experience.  With  regard  to  the 
Tomatos,  these  should  be  planted  in  the 
warmest  quarter  of  the  garden,  and,  provided 
the  summer  is  favourable,  they  should  prove 
remunerative ;  but  you  must  remember  that 
in  most  localities  a  good  crop  of  Tomatos  out- 
of-doors  is  only  obtained  once  in  about  three 
years  ;  it  is  a  very  speculative  crop  in  the  open. 
The  north  border  is  not  suitable  for  flower 
cultivation. 

Gardener's  Notice  :  W.  T.  Sea  reply  to  /.  //. 
in  the  issue  for  February  29  last,  p.  144. 

Landscape  Gardening  :  Mark.  The  work  you 
mention  is  much  the  best  on  the  subject. 

Laurel  :  Correspondent.  There  is  no  trace  of 
fungi  or  insects. 

Lime  for  a  Lawn  :  G.  H.  You  should  not 
apply  caustic  but  slaked  lime  to  the  turf. 
Spread  it  evenly  over  the  surface  at  the  rate 
of  about  2  lbs.   to  the  square  rod. 

Lobelia  plants  :  E.  W .  There  is  no  disease 
present  in  either  of  the  plants  you  send.  The 
blue  colouring  in  the  stem  and  leaf  is  a  com- 
mon condition  in  seedlings  of  Lobelia  com- 
pacta. 

Market  Gardening  :  F.  S.  No  license  is 
needed  to  engage  in  the  occupati  n  of  a  market 
gardener,    and   no   registration   is   necessary. 

Names  of  Plants  :  A.  M. Deny.  Chrysosplenium 
oppositifolium. — T.  R.  Cassandra  calyculata. 
—  D.  II'.  C.  Olearia  myrsinoides.  —  Hottus. 
Grevillea  rosmarinifolia.— H.  A.  Helleborus 
viridus. 

Peach  Shoots  Diseased  :  W.  E.  The  disease 
affecting  your  Peach  trees  is  "Silver  leaf,"  for 
which  no  cure  is  known.  It  is  important  that 
all  affected  portions  of  the  plant    be  cut  off 


and  burned,  otherwise  the  disease  will  spread 
to  other  parts  of  the  plant. 
Peach  Trees  Failing  to  Fruit  :  H.  F.  We 
suspect  the  trouble  is  to  be  found  in  the 
borders,  especially  as  the  buds  drop  in  the 
spring  and  the  soil  rarely  requires  water.  If 
the  border  is  properly  drained,  the  moisture 
would  pass  away  quickly,  and  when  the  trees 
are  actively  growing  the  soil  about  the  r.oots 
will  become  quite  dry.  You  should  overha"ul 
the  borders  next  winter.  When  using  paraffin 
as  an  insecticide  the  greatest  care  is  necessary 
not  to  apply  it  in  too  great  a  strength. 

Stoppage  of  Wages  :  T.  L.  We  advise  you  to 
consult  a  solicitor  on  the  matter,  but  you 
should  first  find  out  if  your  employer 
acquiesced  in  the  agent's  action. 

The  French  Garden  :  E.  K.  We  are  informed 
that  for  a  French  garden  having  an  area  of 
two  acres,  with  400  to  600  lights  and  2,000  to 
2,o00  cloches,  the  necessary  supply  of  water 
which  should  be  contracted  for  is  1,000,000' 
(one  million)  gallons  per  annum.  The  aver- 
age cost  for  this  quantity  is  £40  to  £60,  ac- 
cording to  the  district.  It  must  be  specified 
in  the  agreement  that  the  rate  is  to  cover  the 
quantity  per  annum,  for  if  the  contract  is 
quarterly  (as  it  usually  is),  the  price  would 
be  excessive  for  the  winter  months,  and  an 
overcharge  would  be  made  for  the  midsum- 
mer quarter.  The  price  of  the  manure  will 
vary  from  2s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  ton,  according  to 
the  distance  whence  the  supply  is  obtained. 
No  profit  can  be  made  if  the  cost  is  more  than 
9s.  per  ton.  It  is  advantageous  to  obtain  the 
manure  from  a  contractor  who  keeps  rt  least 
seven  or  eight  horses.  When  making  a  con- 
tract for  that  item,  it  should  be  ascertained 
if  the  horses  are  well-fed  and  hard-worked,  for 
these  circumstances  affect  the  value  of  the 
manure.  Long  and  strawy  manure  is  preferable. 
For  a  garden  of  the  size  indicated  above  the 
labour-bill  will  work  out  as  follows  : — Two 
well-experienced  workmen,  £180  ;  two  women, 
£60  ;  one  foreman,  £100  ;  total,  £340.  The 
rent  varies  considerably  ;  for  a  house  and  gar- 
den in  full  working  order,  including  all  the 
materials,  sheds,  stables,  &c,  close  to  a  mar- 
ket or  a  station,  it  would  probably  be  about 
£120  per  annum.  These  quotations  are  given 
according   to   the    French   tariff. 

Tomatos  Diseased:  M.  B.  Your  Tomato 
plants  are  affected  with  "  sleeping  disease," 
caused  by  Fusarium  lycopersici.  All  diseased 
plants  should  be  removed  and  burned,  as 
recovery  is  impossible.  The  same  soil  should 
not  be  used  for  Tomato  culture  again,  and 
in  any  case  a  free  application  of  quicklime 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  rooting 
medium. 

Vines:  .4.  B.  Abortive  bunches,  such  as  you 
send,  may  be  found  in  almost  any  vinery ; 
but  their  presence  in  large  numbers  indicates 
enfeeblement  of  the  plant,  due  either  to  mal- 
nutrition or  age.  We  suspect  that,  in  your 
case,  it  is  due  to  the  latter  condition.  Train 
in  a  few  young  rods  to  replace  some  of  the 
older  ones,  and  do  this  so  that  they  may  be 
taken  out  alternately.  The  soil  you  send  ap- 
pears charged  with  an  excess  of  organic  mat- 
ter. This  should  be  corrected  by  a  free  addi- 
tion of  mortar  rubbish,  or  some  other  form  of 
lime. 

Vines  Dying:  /.  //.  The  vine  roots  are 
attacked  by  eelworms.  There  is  no  disease 
present  on  the  Azalea  plant  you  send  ;  the 
failure  is  due  to  some  improper  method  of 
treatment. 

Violets  :  R.  F.  The  purplish  outgrowths  from 
the  centre  of  the  flowers  are  petaloid  stamens. 
This  condition  is  the  first  stage  in  the  duplica- 
tion of  the  petals,  resulting  ultimately  in  a 
double  flower.  You  should  send  examples  of 
the  flowers  to  some  Violet  specialist ;  perhaps 
Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  will 
be  able  to  tell  you  if  the  variety  is  known  in 
commerce. 

Wistaria  Failing  :  /.  T.  E.  The  inflorescence 
exhibits  a  condition  due  to  excessive  stimula- 
tion of  growth,  not  necessarily  caused  by 
undue  forcing. 

Communications  Recrivfd. — H.  J.  C.  (many  thanks;  see 
note  in  last  issue)— T.  D.— E.  W.  S.— D.  H.— A.  D.— 
W.  M.-L.  L.  L.— T.  L.  -C.  P.-C.  B.— C.  W.-H.  W. 
— F.  H.-A.  E.— J.  D.  l'.-H.  C— W.  N.-G.  B.-T.  S. 
—  T.  M.-K.  IT.  J.— W.— J.  C— F.  M.  W.— VV.  M.— F.  W. 
—J.  C.--D.  R.  W— S.  W.  F. 
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THE  ALPINE  AND  OTHER 
DAPHNES. 

THE  many  species  of  Daphne  introduced 
to  gardens  within  recent  years  have  not 
all  proved  of  equal  value  to  the  culti- 
vator, and  a  review  of  the  several  species  that 
can  with  advantage  be  used  in  furnishing 
rock  gardens  will  perhaps  be  more  useful 
from  the  point  of  view  of  restrictive  selection 
than  that  of  a  general  recommendation. 

Several  of  the  rarest  species  are  likely  to 
remain  so,  owing  to  extreme  cultural  diffi- 
culties ;  others  that  are  described  as  beautiful 
or  showy  need  considerable  additions  to  their 
attractiveness  to  really  make  them  worth 
growing.  Those  species  that  are  good  are 
among  our  most  cherished  possessions,  and 
the  presence  of  a  few  uninteresting  species 
should  not  be  allowed  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  others. 

Fifty  years  ago  all  species  of  Daphne,  save 
Laureola  odora  and  the  Mezereon,  would 
have  given  trouble  to  cultivate  :  they  are  par. 
ticularly  unhappy  when  subjected  to  pot  cul- 
ture, needing  more  generous  rooting  condi- 
tions than  pots  can  afford. 


The  steady  development  of  well-planned 
rock  gardens  which  has  become  such  a  fea- 
ture of  modern  gardening  has  provided  even 
for  those  Daphnes  that  are  generally  diffi- 
cult of  management  something  towards  their 
needs,  whilst  for  those  species  that  are  more 
amenable  to  cultivation  it  is  now  possible  to 
provide  ideal  conditions  in  which  they  can 
revel  and  thrive.  The  Daphne  is  a  model  rock 
shrub.  It  enjoys  the  coolness  and  moisture 
always  present  where  stone  touches  earth.  It 
will  grow  in  a  fissure,  on  a  mound,  or  in  a 
depression  provided  the  conditions  are  always 
cool.  Those  species  which  are  not  too  tender 
for  our  climate  will  live  for  many  years,  aided 
by  the  annual  top  dressing  of  soil  that  every 
rock-plant  ought  to  get  in  spring.  Most  of 
the  true  Alpine  species  have  the  root  system 
of  Gaultheria— a  thick  mat  of  fibrous  roots 
just  below  the  surface ;  they  need  a  broad 
area  of  good  surface  soil  only,  but  it  must 
not  be  less  than  six  inches  in  depth  or  it  will 
dry  out  too  readily.  Although  commonly 
cited  as  peat-loving  shrubs,  experience  proves 
a  good  mellow  loam  well  charged  with  grit 
to  be  excellent  rooting  material  for  the 
strongest  species,  whilst  those  of  dwarfer 
stature  delight  in  the  addition  of  leaf-soil  and 
stone  chips  in  quantity  to  the  staple.  All 
Daphnes  thrive  best  in  slight  shade;  they 
will  do  without  it,  however,  if  the  soil  is 
fairly  moist,  but  in  dry  districts  likely  to  ex- 
perience drought  at  midsummer,  the  pro- 
vision of  shade  saves  the  plants  from 
defoliation  and  check.  Much  has  been 
written  on  the  practice  of  covering  the  stems 
of  sub-prostrate  Daphnes  with  large  stones, 
thereby  inducing  them  to  root  afresh.  In 
Alpine  surroundings  a  similar  system  of  re- 
juvenation is  persistently  going  on  with 
every  prostrate  plant,  and  on  many  areas  of 
broken  heather  ground  in  this  country  a  sys- 
tem of  rejuvenation  closely  allied  to  the  pre- 
ceding  teaches  a  kindred  lesson.  The  species 
and  varieties  of  Daphne  are  not  numerous, 
and  if  one  wishes  for  really  attractive  plants 
the  good  and  desirable  species  are  only  about 
six  in  number.  All  are  deliciously  fragrant, 
and  the  few  species  that  lack  garden  value 
may  perhaps  be  valued  for  their  fragrance 
alone. 

D.  alpina  is  a  dwarf  sub-prostrate  species 
from  the  Italian  Alps,  distinctly  shrubby  and 
evergreen,  the  flowers  of  which  are  produced 
in  tiny  clusters  of  white  in  May  and  June, 
and  much  resemble  those  of  Bouvardia.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  manage,  pre- 
ferring to  grow  in  a  rocky  fissure  in  nothing 
but  light  soil  and  stone  chips,  and  it  will 
stand  the  fullest  exposure  to  sunshine  if  only 
the  fissure  is  always  a  little  moist.  Our 
winters  sear  its  foliage  in  open  beds. 

D.  arbuscula  is  a  new-comer,  described  as 
closely  related  to  D.  petraea,  and  producing 
rosy-pink  flowers.  I  have  not  seen  its 
flowers. 

D.  Blagayana  is  a  very  charming  Carnio- 
lian  species,  although  it  is  one  that  has  long 
proved  troublesome  to  manage,  but  the 
general  adoption  of  a  system  of  layering  has 
helped  the  plant  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
It  is  a  prostrate  shrub,  with  a  lax  habit,  each 
stout  branch  terminating  in  a  cluster  of  white 
or  cream-tinted  flowers.  It  delights  in  shade 
and  leafsoil  in  plenty,  but  in  the  West  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland    where 


moister  conditions  prevail,  it  thrives  in  the 
fullest  sunshine.  It  is  a  plant  for  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  rock  garden,  where  it  car* 
ramble  at  will,  and  where  every  matured 
shoot  can  be  layed  by  placing  a  stone  upon 
it,  the  growing  and  leafy  points  being  free. 
This  plant  proves  very  intractable  under  pot- 
culture,  many  specimens  perishing  early 
when  grown  thus.  It  flowers  in  April  and 
lasts  till  May  and  June. 

D.  Cneorum,  the  Garland  Flower,  is  in 
many  respects  the  most  attractive  of  all 
species,  and  in  the  moister  climate  of  the 
West  and  of  Ireland  it  forms,  in  May,  lovely 
mounds  of  pink  that  even-one  must  admire. 
It  grows  as  a  straggling  bush  of  dark  green 
colour,  modelled  on  the  lines  of  Rosemary, 
but  dwarfer  and  less  bright  in  its  foliage. 
More  than  half  the  growths,  when  healthy 
and  strong,  terminate  in  pretty  rose-pink 
clusters,  distinctly  Bouvardia-like,  and  very 
persistent.  The  fragrance  is  most  marked, 
recalling  that  of  most  Cruciferse  (i.e., 
Matthiola,  Malcolmia,  Cheiranthus),  and  it  is 
particularly  powerful  and  refreshing  in  the 
evening  and  after  rain.  I  have  seen  many  in- 
stances where  the  use  of  peat  has  proved 
detrimental  to  this  plant.  It  undoubtedly  ap- 
preciates lime  in  limited  quantities,  and  I 
can  recommend  mellow  loam  and  leafmould 
in  equal  parts  as  the  best  soil  for  it,  weighting 
the  whole  with  a  few  pieces  of  soft  mountain 
limestone.  Thus  treated,  and  given  shade 
for  a  year  or  two,  it  will  thrive.  Like  most 
Alpines,  it  resents  neglect,  and  damage  done 
at  midsummer  is  often  not  in  evidence  till  the 
next  spring,  when  the  growthless,  flowerless 
tips  of  all  the  branches  tell  their  tale  of  past 
neglect. 

I  nc  majus  I  have  seen  true  several  times. 
It  is  a  glorified  Cneorum,  but  a  clever  culti- 
vator can  make  all  D.  Cneorum  typically 
majus,  whilst  a  less  clever  cultivator  can 
make  the  true  variety  majus  a  worse  plant 
than  well-grown  Cneorum.  I  suspect  the 
original  var.  majus  fared  better  than  his 
fellows. 

D.  Genkwa. — A  rare  and  tender  species  that 
grows  well  in  the  west  only,  such  specimens 
as  one  sees  or  can  keep  alive  in  the  east  of 
England  being  objects  of  utter  misery  and  in 
no  respect  commendable  as  garden  plants.  It 
is  a  very  gaunt,  sketchy-looking  shrub,  the 
pale  lilac  flowers  of  which,  borne  in  loose 
clusters,  have  earned  for  it  the  name  Japan- 
ese Lilac.  In  Cornwall  it  is  a  passable  gar- 
den plant,  with  the  disadvantage  of  being 
quite  deciduous.  Generally  it  resembles  a 
forced  Persian  Lilac  whose  growth  had  been 
arrested  or  checked  by  drought.  It  is  very 
fragrant,  but  clearly  a  plant  for  the  enthusiast 
only. 

D.  Laureola.  the  common  Spurge  Laurel,, 
is  an  attractive  shrub,  but  its  flowers— citron 
yellow  and  in  small  clusters — are  not  very 
showy.  One  can  value  the  plant  for  its  stout 
evergreen  foliage,  and  it  is  particularly  use- 
ful for  filling  large  spaces  in  the  rock  garden 
in  open  sunshine  (if  the  soil  is  moist)  or  under 
trees.  The  bushy  habit  is  in  keeping  with 
the  boldest  rock  formation,  and  the  plant  is 
ideal  for  the  planning  of  belts  of  mountain 
scrub  in  connection  with  large  rockery  areas. 

Var.  Philippii  is  more  dwarf  and  compact, 
rarely  exceeding  2  feet  in  height.  Its  flowers 
are  produced  in  April  and  are  greenish  yellow 
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in  colour,  differing  but  little  from  those  of  the 
type.  It  is  a  capital  evergreen  for  the  small 
rock  garden,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
planter  could  be  well  grouped  in  a  typical 
Alpine  scene. 

Var.  purpurea  is  a  dwarf  Laureola  whose 
leafage  alone  justifies  its  name. 

D.  Mezereum  (Mezereon). — 1  have  many 
times  tried,  and  am  able  to  recommend,  both 
the  white  and  purple  forms  of  the  Mezereon 
for  a  novel  use  in  the  rock  garden.  Although 
they  will  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  small 
tree  in  the  course  of  20  years,  they  are  too 
slow  of  growth  ever  to  get  out  of  hand,  and 
timely  stopping  will  induce  a  bushy  habit  they 
are  not  likely  to  lose.  They  are  rarely  used 
as  rock-garden  shrubs,  yet  the  rock  garden 
offers  ideal  conditions  for  them,  for  the  shel- 
ter a  winter-flowering  tree  or  shrub  invari- 
ably needs  is  to  be  found  there.  A  large  re- 
cess in  the  rock  garden  filled  with  Mezereons, 
the  soil  at  their  feet  carpeted  with  the  Neapo- 


form  called  Mazd'.i  with  white-margined 
leaves. 

D.  oleoides  (fioniana  hyemalis). — A  very 
pretty  evergreen  less  than  3  feet  high,  whose 
small,  glossy  leaves  and  rosy  or  lilac-pink 
flowers,  recall  those  of  a  lax  cneorum,  are 
sparsely  produced  in  May.  It  is  a  native  of 
Crete,  and  needs  a  sheltered  and  warm  site. 
When  selecting  specimens  for  planting,  it  is 
desirable  to  choose  those  grafted  low  down. 
This  and  most  other  species,  not  readily  in- 
creased by  layering,  are  grafted  on  Laureola, 
and  unless  the  stock  is  well  buried,  and  thus 
rendered  partially  inert,  the  scion  will  never 
root  on  its  own  account,  and  its  life  will  be 
shortened. 

D.  rupestris  (petraea)  is  one  of  the  latest 
arrivals,  and  a  very  fascinating  plant  it  is. 
It  forms  a  low  hillock-like  bush  of  pretty 
foliage  literally  studded  and  fringed  with 
pretty  flower  clusters  that  suggest  those  of  a 
Couvardia  in  shape,  and  are  coloured  a  lovely 


Briar,  Manettii,  and  De  la  Grifferie  stocks 
should  receive  attention.  When  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  dormant  buds  on  dwarf 
plants  to  start  into  growth,  I  have  found  it  a 
good  plan  to  cut  half-way  through  the  stem  of 
the  plants  just  above  the  bud.  This  checks  the 
flow  of  the  sap  at  that  point,  and  induces  the 
buds  to  grow.  The  Rose' beetle  is,  during  May 
and  June,  very  injurious  to  standard  and  half- 
standard  Roses  on  the  Briar  ;  the  pest  is  usually 
present  during  the  evening  and  night,  when  it 
eats  off  the  young  growths.  Prompt  measures 
should  be  taken  to  destroy  this  pest.  If  the 
shoots  of  established  dwarf  and  standard  plants 
become  too  crowded  by  the  end  of  May,  the 
weakest  growths  should  be  cut  off.  An  occa- 
sional dressing  of  dissolved  bones  applied  at 
the  rate  of  4  oz.  to  the  square  yard,  given  dur- 
ing their  growing  season,  is  very  beneficial  to 
all  Roses  ;  it  should  be  given  during  moist  wea- 
ther. Rose  cuttings  inserted  in  October,  also 
those  of  Manett.i  and  Briar  stocks  planted  dur- 
ing the  winter,  should  be  given  copious  water- 
ings  during   dry  weather,   and    the    soil    about 


Fig.  ng. — the  ghent  international  exhibition:   view  in  the  annexe  looking  towards  the  entrance. 


litan  Cyclamen  and  with  Anemone  blanda, 
gives  a  picture  of  happy  grouping  many 
would  admire. 

D.  odora,  the  beautiful,  tender,  evergreen, 
winter-flowering  Daphne  from  China  and 
Japan,  proves  hopelessly  incapable  of  happy 
growth  in  the  east  of  England,  even  if  given 
the  protection  of  a  south  wall.  Certain  forms 
collected  from  colder  districts,  characterised 
by  a  restricted  vegetative  system,  may  sur- 
vive, and  one  occasionally  meets  with  a  few 
instances  of  northern  Japanese  forms  esta- 
blishing themselves.  They  do  not,  however, 
thrive  indefinitely  and  cannot  be  generally 
recommended  as  hardy,  even  with  protection. 
In  the  west  and  in  Ireland  D.  odora  is  in 
better  condition,  and  if  constantly  pegged 
down  it  will  survive  many  of  the  hard  winters 
that  are  sometimes  experienced  even  in  the 
West  Country.  There  are  white  and  pink- 
flowered  D.  odora,  and  a  particularly  hardy 


rose  pink.  They  are  produced  in  quantity  in 
May  and  June,  and  can  be  gently  forced,  so 
as  to  flower  earlier.  It  is  essentially  an 
Alpine,  and  is  more  amenable  to  pot  culture 
than  any  other  Daphne.  It  thrives  well  under 
conditions  suitable  for  D.  cneorum,  and  it 
enjoys  a  similar  position  in  the  rock  garden. 
The  largest  plants  I  have  seen  do  not  exceed 
a  foot  in  height  and  diameter.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Tyrol.     G.  B.  Mallett. 


THE    ROSARY. 


WORK  IN  THE  ROSE  GARDEN  IN  MAY. 
Newly-budded  Roses  of  all  kinds  will  require 
unremitting  attention  during  May.  Standard 
and  half-standards  on  the  Briar  should  be  first 
looked  after,  as  the  tender  growths  will  be  ex- 
posed to  the  winds  and  will  need  securing  to 
hazel  sticks.    Following  these,  buds  on  the  dwarf 


them  be  trodden  firmly.  Any  vacancies  in 
beds  and  borders  can  now  be  filled  by  plants 
turned  out  of  pots.  See  that  the  plants  are  mace 
secure  by  staking  and  tieing.  Noisette  and  Tea 
Roses  planted  in  borders  under  glass  that  have 
flowered  can  be  pruned  back  to  a  few  buds  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  They  should  be  kept 
rather  dry  at  their  roots  for  some  weeks,  after 
which  moisture  and  some  good  stimulating 
manure  should  be  given,  or  the  mulching  may 
be  renewed. 

The  autumn  and  a  portion  of  the  spring- 
grafted  plants  that  have  been  repotted  will,  if 
sufficiently  hardened,  be  ready  for  placing  out- 
side by  about  the  20th  of  May.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  plunge  the  pots  in  beds  up  to  their  rim  and 
afterwards  to  top-dress  the  plants  with  half- 
spent  hot-bed  manure.  Any  specimens  that  re- 
quire a  larger  pot  should  be  shifted  before  being 
plunged  in  the  ground.  Plunging  keeps  the 
plants  cool  during  the  hot,  summer  months, 
saves  much  watering,  and  enables  the  plants  to 
make   vigorous   growth   by   the   autumn.     From 
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time  to  time  during  the  growing  season,  the 
shoots  may  be  pinched  back  a  little,  but 
straggling  growths  should  be  shortened  consider- 
ably more,  in  order  to  induce  the  plants  to  make 
a  compact  and  bushy  growth.  The  early-forced 
Roses  of  both  the  H.P.  and  Tea-scented  classes 
should  be  hardened  off  and  placed  outside  on  a 
bed  of  ashes.  Those  of  the  Tea  section  will  fur- 
nish a  supply  of  flowers  in  the  autumn,  but  they 
must  be  kept  dry  at  their  roots  so  as  to  enjoy  a 
period  of  rest  for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  surface  soil  can  be  taken 
out  2  inches  and  each  pot  be  top-dressed  with 
some  turfy  loam  and  bone  dust.  At  the  same 
time  overhaul  the  drainage,  and  after  moderate 
pruning,  and  waterings  as  required,  the  plants 
can  remain  outside  until  they  break  freely 
into  new  growth.  When  the  new  shoots  appear, 
transfer  the  plants  to  a  cool,  light  house  or 
frame,  giving  an  abundance  of  ventilation 
during  the  daytime,  allowing  the  top  ventilators 
to  remain  open  a  little  during  the  night.  Hy- 
brid Perpetual  Roses  in  pots  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed until  the  autumn,  as  no  further  bloom 
can  be  expected  from  them  this  season.  The 
repotting  of  Roses  on  their  own  roots  struck  in 
hot-beds  during  the  early  spring,  should  now  be 
completed,  in  order  to  obtain  sturdy  plants  by 
the  end  of  the  season.  The  earliest  plants 
should  be  given  increased  ventilation  as  the 
season  advances.  Fumigate  occasionally  in 
order  tp  have  the  plants  free  from  insect  pests 
previously  to  taking  the  glass  frames  entirely  off 
in  the  early  part  of  next  month.  /.  D.  C. 


CULTURAL     MEMORANDA. 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM   x    CARMANIA. 

'(O.    HAREYANUM    X    O.    LUCASIANUM  THOMPSON!!.) 

In  1904  this  plant  bloomed  at  Walton  Grange 
and  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Manchester  and  North  of  England 
Orchid  Society  held  on  June  16  of  that  year,  as 
O.  Crawshayanum,  Thompson's  variety.  This 
plant  and  five  or  six  more  that  were  raised  from 
seeds  derived  from  the  same  pod  puzzled  me  for 
a  long  time,  as  they  all  differed  greatly  from 
my  plants  of  O.  x  Crawshayanum.  By  chance 
I  asked  Mr.  Stevens,  the  gardener  at  Walton 
Grange,  which  variety  of  O.  Hallii  they  were 
raised  from  :  his  reply  was  O.  Hallii  nigrum. 
This  plant  was  for  a  long  time  at  Walton  Grange 
and  elsewhere  considered  to  be  O.  Hallii,  but 
on  examination  of  my  specimen  of  it  (from  Wal- 
ton Grange)  when  in  bloom,  I  found  it  was  not 
t).  Halli,  but  O.  Lucasianum,  a  rare  and  little- 
known  natural  hybrid  between  O.  Hallii  and  O. 
X  cristatellum  (the  latter  a  natural  hybrid  be- 
tween O.  cristatum  and  O.  Kegeljanii.l 

Thus  the  difficulty  at  once  disappeared,  and 
the  difference  between  the  Walton  Grange  so- 
called  "  Crawshayanum  "  and  my  true  one  was 
at  once  accounted  for ;  the  difference  being 
clearly  seen  when  the  parentage  was  revealed. 
All  the  plants  raised  at  Wa'.ton  Grange  from  this 
seed-capsule  and  called  Crawshayanum  must 
therefore  be  renamed  by  their  owners  O.  X  Car- 
mania,  the  name  that  Mr.  Thompson  chose 
when  I  pointed  the  matter  out  to  him  and  Mr. 
Stevens. 

In  addition  to  the  variety  here  above-named, 
Mr.  Thompson  has  shown  a  gigantic  form  of  the 
so-called  Walton  Grange  variety  of  O.  Craw- 
shayanum at  Holland  House  Show,  July  10, 
1906,  and  another  which  was  labelled  superbum 
at  Manchester  Orchid  Show,  March  3,  1807, 
when  it  received  an  Award  of  Merit.  Other 
plants  are  in  the  Earl  of  Tankerville's,  Mr. 
Hanbury's,  my  own,  and  other  collections,  and 
hence  they  all  become  O.   X   Carmania. 

Its  parent,  the  so-called  O.  Hallii  nigrum,  be- 
comes O.  Lucasianum  Thompsonii,  and  plants 
of  it  are  also  in  Earl  Tankerville's  and  my  own 
collections. 

This  note  will  enable  the  two  errors  to  be  cor- 
rected,    de  B.   Craws/my. 


DISBUDDING  PEACH  TREES. 
The  weather  has  been  so  cold  this  spring  that 
much  judgment  will  be  required  in  the  dis- 
budding of  these  trees  on  open  walls,  and, 
although  the  superfluous  shoots  should  be  re- 
moved soon  after  the  fruits  are  set,  the  work 
must  be  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by  the 
weather  conditions,  also  upon  the  progress  of 
the  young  shoots.  The  tiny  fruits  require  some 
sort  of  protection  for  some  weeks,  independently 
of  any  artificial  covering  that  may  be  provided  ; 


for  choice  it  should  be  one  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  branch.  Occasionally,  another  shoot  may  be 
left  midway  between  this  one  and  the  leader, 
provided  there  is  space  for  it  to  be  trained  in. 
This  will  replace  the  old  fruiting  shoot  after  it 
has  furnished  its  allotted  space,  for  the  old 
fruiting  shoot  should  be  cut  out  after  the  fruit 
has  been  harvested.  Should  these  trees  when 
young  make  very  strong  growths,  they  should  be 
transplanted  annually,  and  this  is  a  much  better 
practice  than  root-pruning.  After  they  have 
been  lilted,  the  growths  should  not  be  dis- 
budded too  severely,  but  the  superfluous  shoots 
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Fig.  120. — codi^um  (croton)  "feed  sander " :   as  shown  at  the  ghent 

INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITION.      (See  p.  258  in  the  last  issue.) 


to  remove  the  shoots  a  few  days  too  soon, 
or  in  a  wholesale  manner,  will  result  in  failure. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  best  to  extend  the  opera- 
tion of  disbudding  over  several  weeks,  in  order 
that  the  tree  may  not  receive  too  great  a  check 
at  one  time,  as  this  would  probably  cause  many 
of  the   fruits  to   drop. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  well-furnished  and 
shapely  tree,  it  is  necessary  to  retain  a  new- 
growth  at  the  base  of  each  fruiting  shoot,  and 


should  be  kept  pinched  during  the  growing  sea- 
son. This  will  tend  to  check  the  flow  of  sap, 
especially  if  the  leading  shoots  are  trained 
somewhat  obliquely,  although  one  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  pinch  them,  if  extra  robust,  when  they 
have  made  about  12  inches  of  new  growth. 
Peach  blister,  or  leaf  curl,  is  likely  to  be  more 
in  evidence  when  cold  winds  and  a  low  tem- 
perature prevail,  hence  the  advisability  of 
retaining  a  few  extra  shoots  a  little  longer  than 
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is  usual,  in  case  the  selected  ones  are  affected 
by  this  disease.  Aphis  must  be  guarded  against 
.by  the  use  of  tobacco-powder,  which  should  be 
applied  to  the  foliage  directly  the  insects  are 
detected.     /.  Mayne,  Bicton  Gardens,  Devon. 

FORCING   TREE    P/EONIES. 

In  the  long  list  of  hardy  plants  there  are 
few  subjects  that  can  compare  with  the  Moutan 
Paeony  as  regards  easy  culture,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  adapts  itself  to  flowering  in 
pots.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  other  plant  having 
flowers  of  equal  beauty  that  can  be  had  in  bloom 
so  early  in  the  year  by  gentle  forcing.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  great  future  before  it  for 
forcing  purposes,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
■cannot  be  retarded  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
which  proves  successful  in  the  case  of  many 
other  hardy  subjects.  Some  of  our  leading 
nurserymen  offer  them  in  pots  at  reasonable 
prices  already  prepared  for  early  flowering,  but 
by  many  growers  their  value  in  this  direction  is 
overlooked. 

With  generous  treatment  they  will  live  for 
years,  and  keep  increasing  in  size.  I  have  had 
plants  in  16-inch  pots  with  20  magnificent  flowers 
open  at  one  time,  and  these  easily  obtained  early 
in  February,  the  flowers  being  little  less  in  size 
than  those  developed  in  the  open ;  ample  foliage 
appears  before  the  flowers  expand,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  utility  of  the  plant  for  decorative 
purposes. 

Plants  growing  in  the  open  may  be  lifted  and 
gently  forced,  October  and  November  being  the 
best  months  for  their  transference  to  pots, 
and  when  potted  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cool 
Peach  house.  Plants,  however,  treated  in  this 
way  seldom  flower  again  for  two  seasons  follow- 
ing. A  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  is  necessary 
-to  flower  them  by  the  months  of  February. 

Established  plants  may  be  brought  into  flower 
at  the  present  time  with  little  artificial  heat,  but 
a  cold  frame  or  cool  house  should  be  allotted 
them  after  flowering  is  over.  By  so  doing  a 
■check  is  avoided,  and  flower-buds  are  formed 
•early  for  the  succeeding  season's  display.  When 
the  weather  is  warm,  the  plants  should  be  placed 
■outside  and  exposed  to  full  sunshine.  W .  H. 
Clarke,  Aston  Rowant  Gardens. 

PLANTS  OF  POLYGONUM 
BALDSCHUANICUM  FROM  CUTTINGS. 
Those  who  have  ordered  plants  of  Polygonum 
Baldschuanicum  of  the  trade  are  recommended 
in  No.  19  of  the  Gartenwelt  to  see  that  seedling 
plants  are  supplied,  as  plants  raised  from  cut- 
lings  are  of  much  slower  growth.  As  this  asser- 
tion is  likely  to  give  rise  in  the  minds  of  pur- 
chasers to  the  impression  that  cutting-raised 
plants  are  inferior  to  seedlings,  Herr  Louis 
Spath  controverts  this  in  last  week's  (March  14) 
issue  of  that  journal,  instancing  as  the  result  of 
his  ten  years'  experience  that  the  shoots  of  the 
cuttings  reached  in  the  first  year  a  length  of  2 
yards ;  and  in  the  second  year  they  formed 
luxuriant  plants,  with  abundance  of  shoots.  He 
believes  that  with  the  right  kind  of  cultivation, 
plants  from  cuttings  fulfil  the  most  exacting  re- 
quirements. 


LAW   NOTE. 


A   SUCCESSFUL    RATING   APPEAL. 

A  rating  case  of  considerable  interest  to  nur- 
serymen was  tried  before  the  Easter  Quartei 
Sessions  for  the  Hertford  Division  of  the  county 
of  Herts.  Mr.  George  Beckwith,  of  the  Hoddes- 
don  Nurseries,  appealed  against  the  assessment 
of  his  nurseries,  which  had  been  increased  from 
£240  (gross)  and  £180  (rateable)  in  1896  to  £740 
(gross)  and  £370  (rateable)  in  1907. 

Mr.  James  Benjamin  Slade,  F.S.I.,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  Cheapside, 
valued  the  glasshouses  and  the  other  heredita- 
ments at  a  total  of  £4,881  4s.,  which  would  give 


a  rateable  value  of  £169  8s.  Expert  evidence  was 
called  by  the  appellant  to  prove  that  the  build- 
ings and  general  condition  of  the  nursery  were 
out  of  date.  Mr.  A.  Lee  Rogers,  manager  to 
Messrs.  William  Duncan,  Tucker,  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
South  Tottenham,  horticultural  builders,  de- 
scribed the  premises  as  a  "  freak  "  nursery,  the 
stoke-holes  were  quite  madness,  and  the  boilers 
were  "  crank  "  boilers.  He  valued  the  buildings 
at  £4,399. 

Mr.  Edmund  Rochford,  Cheshunt,  stated  the 
construction  of  the  glasshouses  was  as  bad  as  it 
could  possibly  be.  They  were  the  most  incon- 
venient nurseries  he  had  ever  seen.  The  system 
of  heating  was  wasteful.  Personally,  he  would 
not  have  the  glasshouses  rent  free.    • 

The  respondents  called  experts  to  prove  that 
the  assessment  was  equitable,  the  rating  surveyor 
declaring  that  he  first  of  all  assessed  these  nur- 
series at  £591  gross  and  £394  rateable,  but  on 
appeal  to  the  committee  the  rateable  was  teduced 
to  £370  and  the  gross  was  raised  to  £740. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Macmorran,  witness 
admitted  that  his  original  assessment  was  £524, 
but  it  was  afterwards  put  down  to  £394. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  deliberation  the 
Court  found  for  the  appellant. 

The  appeal  was,  therefore,  allowed  with  costs, 
and  the  figures  of  the  assessment  were  leduced 
to  £350  gross  and  £234  rateable,  a  slightly  higher 
figure  than  the  original  amount. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


•  "  Fungus  Diseases  of  Garden  Plants 
and  their  Cure  "  :  Part  I.  Vegetables, 
Shrubs,  Annuals,  Glasshouse  and  Hothouse 
Plants. — For  Professional  and  Amateur 
Gardeners  and  Nurserymen. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  obtained  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  common  fungus  pests 
which  trouble  the  gardener  by  practical  experi- 
ence in  a  nursery.  He  became  a  teacher  of 
botany,  and,  three  years  ago,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Dresden  to  determine  and  give 
advice  upon  the  various  plant  diseases  sent 
in  by  correspondents.  This  book  is  well  up  to 
date  in  its  nomenclature,  and  in  its  inclusion 
of  recently-discovered  plant-diseases.  The  Con- 
tinental literature  has  been  carefully  searched  ; 
foreign  journals,  too,  as  is  shown  by  the  re- 
ferences to  the  Gardeners''  Chronicle,  have  also 
been  consulted. 

The  plan  on  which  the  book  is  arranged  is 
excellent.  It  opens  with  a  glossary  explaining 
technical  mycological  words.  This  is  followed 
by  a  chapter  on  the  general  microscopic  struc- 
ture of  fungi.  Herein  is  given  the  necessary 
amount  of  botanical  information  on  such  sub- 
jects as  the  structure  of  the  leaf  (cuticle,  epider- 
mis, stomata,  &c).  The  author  then  proceeds  to 
a  brief  systematic  survey  of  the  fungi,  in  which 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  main  groups  are 
given,  and  also  the  diagnostic  characters  of  the 
various  genera  mentioned  in  the  book.  Then 
come  some  practical  hints  for  the  beginner  as 
to  methods  of  examining  microscopic  fungi,  how 
to  cut  and  mount  sections,  how  to  make  "  hang- 
ing drop  "  cultures,  and  to  carry  out  infection 
experiments,  &c.  Advice  is  given  as  to  the  price 
of  a  good  microscope,  and  where  to  obtain  it. 

In  the  next  chapter  some  sound  advice  is 
given — from  the  practical  as  well  as  the  scien- 
tific standpoint — as  to  the  possibility  of  control- 
ling diseases  by  paying  attention  to  plant  hygiene 
in  all  its  aspects.  This  chapter  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  book,  for  it  deals  with  a  part 
of  the  subject  that  is  too  often  completely  over- 


•  Die  Pilzkrankheitcn  giirineyischer  Kulturgewachse  und 
ihre  Bckajnpfung.  By  Dr.  Arno  Kallmann,  Assistant  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Dresden.  With  three  plates  and 
numerous  original  illustrations  in  the  text  by  J.  Hartmann. 
(C.  Heinrieh,  Dresden.     156  pp.     Published  at  3s.) 


looked  both  by  the  professional  and  the  amateur 
gardener.  Attention  is  directed  to  points  con- 
cerning manuring,  cultivation,  supply  of  water, 
ventilation,  temperature,  light,  &c.  In  an  in- 
teresting chapter  on  "the  direct  control  of 
disease  without  the  use  of  chemicals,"  the 
special  apparatus  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  for  removing  single  examples  (scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  the  bed)  of  diseased 
Tulip-bulbs,  together  with  the  surrounding 
sclerotium-infected  soil,  is  described  and 
figured. 

The  preparation  of  fungicides  is  then  de- 
scribed. A  preliminary  warning  is  given  against 
buying  the  often  perfectly  useless  "  sprays  "  that 
are  put  on  the  market.  Directions  are  supplied 
for  preparing  Bordeaux  mixture,  soda-Bordeaux, 
and  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  car- 
bonate. Useful  notes  are  given  on  the  subject 
of  soil  fungicides. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  book  (about  100 
pages)  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  account  cf 
some  400  fungus  dfseases  which  attack  those 
plants  commonly  grown  in  the  garden,  nursery, 
or  greenhouse.  These  diseases  are  arranged 
in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  plants  attacked, 
and  so  are  easily  found.  The  general  ex- 
ternal (macroscopic)  characters  of  each  disease 
(such  as  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  or 
under  a  lens)  are  given  first,  followed  by  the 
microscopic  characters  of  the  special  fungus 
causing  the  disease.  Then  the  remedy  is  gis'en  ; 
and  here  we  find  the  author,  by  virtue  of  his 
practical  experience,  is  able  very  often  to  give 
valuable  advice.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  bac- 
terial disease  of  Hyacinths  caused  by  Bacillus 
Hyacinthi  septicus,  the  author  points  out  that 
the  variety  "  Baron  von  Tuyall "  is  more  re- 
sistant than  the  variety  "  Tsar  Peter."  Similarly 
with  the  Hetercsporium  disease  of  Narcissi,  the 
author  is  able  to  give  a  list  of  a  number  of  re- 
sistant sorts.  He  adds  that  Bordeaux  mixture 
has  proved  very  efficacious  against  this  disease, 
the  sprayed  plot  giving  31  lbs.  of  bulbs,  whi'.e 
the  unsprayed  plot  produced  only  20  lbs. 

A  criticism  on  one  systematic  point  must  be 
made.  The  author  refers  in  two  places  (pp.  27 
and  128)  to  the  powdery  mildew  (Oidium 
Euonymi-japonicae  (Arc.)  Sacc),  which  occurs 
on  the  leaves  of  Euonymus  japonicus,  as  "  Micro- 
sphaera?"  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  mil- 
dew in  question  belongs  to  this  genus ;  from 
certain  infection  experiments  which  have  lately 
been  carried  out,  it  seems  probable  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  genus  Erysiphe. 

In  treating  of  the  Rust  of  Mints  (Puccinia 
Menthae  Pers.),  the  author  omits  to  state  that  the 
mycelium  is  perennial  in  the  parts  of  the  plant 
below  ground,  so  that  all  infected  plants  ought 
to  be  dug  up  and  burnt  at  once,  special  care 
being  taken  to  remove  all  the  underground  parts. 

It  seems  curious  to  find  the  Potato  and  its 
diseases  omitted  ;  we  must  suppose  that  they 
have  been  reserved  for  Part  II. 

The  various  general  remedies  to  be  adopted, 
arranged  under  the  headings  of  Indirect 
Methods,  and  Direct  Methods  (a)  without,  and 
(b)  with,  the  use  of  chemicals — are  12  in 
number,  and  are  given  in  an  Appendix.  The 
method,  or  methods,  applicable  to  the  disease 
under  consideration,  are  referred  to  by  a 
number ;  this  ensures  a  saving  of  space  and 
avoids  that  wearisome  reiteration  of  sentences 
such  as  "  Spray  with  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture," 
which  we  find  in  some  books  on  the  subject. 

The  illustrations  are  good  ;  a  special  word  of 
praise  must  be  given  to  the  photograph  of  a 
bed  of  Anemones,  showing  the  apothecia  of 
Sclerotinia  tuberosa  at  the  places  where  some 
of  the  plants  had  been  killed  off  in  the  previous 
season. 

An  English  translation  (at  the  same  price)  of 
Dr.  Naumann's  book,  adapted  for  English  gar- 
deners by  the  inclusion  of  certain  diseases, 
would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  really 
useful  books  for  gardeners  in  this  country. 
E.  S.  Salmon. 
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NEW  HYBRID  SAXIFRAGAS. 

During  the  past  year  or  two  many  hybrid 
Saxifragas  have  been  distributed  by  Herr  F. 
Sundermann,  Lindau,  Bavaria.  Several  are  very 
distinct  in  habit  and  free  flowering,  and  promise 
to  be  welcome  additions  to  an  already  numerous 
and  popular  family  of  rock  plants.  With  the 
exception  of  three,  which  emanated  from  the 
Court  Garden  at  Sofia,  viz.,  S.  Borisii,  S.  eu- 
doxiana,  and  S.  Kyrillii,  and  S.  ambigua,  a 
natural  Pyrenean  hybrid,  the  others  were  raised 
by  himself.  Below  is  a  list  of  the  most  distinct, 
with  their  parent  species. 

S.  ambigua,  D.  C.  (media  x  aretioides). — This 
is  a  natural  hybrid,  found  in  the  Pyrenees  in 
three  forms,  which  have  each  received  distinctive 
names.  S.  ambigua  is  nearer  to  media,  with 
red  sepals  and  petals;  S.  luteo-purpurea  is  in- 
termediate in  character,  with  red  sepals  and 
yellow  petals  ;  while  the  third,  S.  Lapeyrousii, 
has  green  sepals  and  yellow  petals,  and  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  aretioides. 

S.  Bcrtolonii,  Sund.  (thessalica  X  porophylla). 
— By  some  authorities  these  two  and  S. 
Fredericii-Augustii  are  made  synonyms,  but 
there  are  certainly  two  distinct  forms  worth 
keeping  up  as  species  for  garden  purposes. 
These  are  the  Italian  S.  porophylla,  with  its 
short,  broad  leaves,  and  S.  Fredericii-Augustii 
(syn.  thessalica),  which  is  found  in  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  with  much  narrower  and  longer 
leaves,  and  prominent  chalk  pits  along  the  mar. 
gins.  S.  Bertolonii  is  nearer  to  the  Grecian 
plant,  with  rosettes  of  leaves  about  \\  inch 
in  diameter,  red  stems,  and  leafy  bracts  tipped 
with  green,  bearing  a  nodding  inflorescence  of 
shortly-stalked  red  flowers. 

S.  Borisii,  Kell.  (marginata  X  Ferdinandii- 
Coburgii). — This  more  closely  resembles  the 
latter  parent,  with  larger  rosettes  of  silvery 
leaves  and  paler  yellow  flowers.  The  stems  are 
2  to  3  inches  high,  bracteste,  glandular,  and 
bear  four  or  five  flowers  on  each. 

S.  Burnatii,  Sund.  (cochlearis  X  Aizoon). — 
This  is  a  natural  hybrid,  found  on  the  Maritime 
Alps,  more  nearly  approaching  cochlearis  in 
rosettes  of  leaves  and  inflorescence. 

5.  Elizabeths,  Sund.  (Burseriana  X  sancta). — 
This  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  set  to  be  intro- 
duced, having  now  been  in  cultivation  three  or 
four  years.  It  is  a  very  free-growing  plant, 
making  spreading  carpets  of  green  foliage.  The 
glandular  stems  are  about  2  inches  high,  tinged 
with  red,  and  bear  from  three  to  five  rich 
yellow  flowers. 

S.  eudoxiana,  Kell.  (Ferdinandii-Coburgii  X 
sancta). — In  this  plant  the  leaves  are  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  species,  with  the  sil- 
very appearance  of  the  first,  and  longer  and 
more  pointed  as  in  the  other.  The  stems  are 
tinged  with  red,  and  bear  a  head  of  two  or  three 
deep  orange-yellow  flowers. 

-5\  Kyrillii,  Kell.  (marginata  X  Ferdinandii- 
Coburgii). — This  and  S.  Borisii  are  the  results 
of  the  same  cross,  but  the  present  plant  is  more 
like  marginata.  It  has  green  glandular  stems  3 
inches  high,  bearing  pale  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  as  large  as  those  of  S.  marginata.  In  the 
leaves  the  chalk  pits  are  also  more  distinct  than 
in  the  other  hybrid  of  this  cross. 

S.  Obristii,  Sund.  (Burseriana  X  marginata). 
■ — This  is  one  of  the  most  robust  of  the  whole 
set,  with  the  exception  of  S.  Burnatii.  It  may  be 
compared  to  an 'enlarged  Burseriana,  with  the 
same  pointed  leaves,  stems  tinged  with  red  and 
glandular,  bearing  three  or  four  white  flowers 
of  the  substance  of  marginata.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best.  A  few  chalk  pits  are  evident 
on  the  margins  of  the  leaves. 

■S\  Paulina,  Sund.  (Burseriana  minor  X  Fer- 
dinandii-Coburgii).— Something  after  the  style  of 
S.  Elizabethan,  but  with  more  glaucous  foliage 
and  smaller  rosettes.  The  stems  are  2  inches 
high,  tinged  red,  with  pale  yellow  flowers  J 
inch  in  diameter.     It  is  a  neat  and  pretty  kind. 

S.  Peiraschii,  Sund.  (tombeanensis  X  Koche- 
hana|. — This  plant   (fig.    121)   promises   to  be  a 


great  acquisition,  as  it  is  of  neat  habit,  and  very 
free  flowering.  There  is  not  much  evidence  of 
Rocheliana,  except  in  the  flowers,  which  are 
laige.for  the  size  of  the  plant.  The  illustration 
shows  a  plant  in  a  thumb  pot.  It  has  compact 
glaucous  foliage,  red-tinged  glandular  stems  2 
inches  high,  and  three  or  four  pure  white  flowers 
in  each  head. 

S.  Salomonii,  Sund.  (Burseriana  X  Roche- 
liana). — This  has  now  been  in  cultivation  for 
some  years.  It  has  the  appearance  of  Burser- 
iana, but  is  easier  to  grow  than  that  species. 
The  stems  are  tinged  with  red,  while  the  flowers 
are  pure  white  and  more  of  the  substance  of 
Rocheliana.     W .  I. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

Mealy  Bug  on  Vines.— None  of  the  corres- 
spondents  writing  on  this  subject  mention  the 
Hydrogas  Powders  sent  out  by  Messrs.  William- 
son, Gemmell  &  Co.,  263,  Argyle  Street,  Glas- 
gow. These  fumigating  powders  are  easily  used, 
and  they  kill  not  only  bug,  but  all  other  insect 
pests.  I  am  using  them  exclusively  for  fumi- 
gating this  season.     W .  Priest. 


rIG     121.  — SAX1FRAGA    X    PETRASCHII  :     FLOWERS 
PDRE    WHITE. 

Weather  in  North  Cornwall. — This  dis- 
trict has  received  a  full  share  of  the  recent 
lapse  into  wintry  weather.  Snow  commenced  to 
fall  at  daybreak  on  Friday,  April  24,  and  it 
soon  came  down  thick  and  fast.  By  seven  a.m. 
1J  inches  were  on  the  ground,  and  further  falls 
of  snow,  interspersed  with  driving  showers  of 
hail,  were  frequent  during  the  day.  At  times  the 
storm  approached  a  blizzard  in  severity.  Dur- 
ing Friday  night  12°  of  frost  were  registered,  and 
the  melted  snow  in  the  rain-gauge  was  frozen  to 
a  thickness  of  nearly  \  inch.  Snow  again  fell 
during  the  earlier  part  of  Saturday  morning,  and 
on  Sunday  evening  it  was  still  lying  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Cornish  mountains  Rough  Fox  and  Brown 
Willey.  It  is  too  soon  to  record  the  damage  done 
by  this  unparalleled  weather,  but  it  is  exten- 
sive. Early  Potatos,  which  in  many  localities 
here  are  largely  grown,  are  ruined.  Apricots, 
Peaches,  and  Plums  had  set  abundant  crops ; 
the  ground  beneath  the  trees  is  now  littered 
with  the  tiny  fallen  fruits.  Early  Pears  were  in 
full  bloom,  and,  although  the  blossoms  have 
not  yet  fallen,  they  look  deplorable.  In  the 
pleasure  grounds  the  Rhododendrons  and 
Camellias  are  badly  injured.  The  Camellia 
bushes  had  previously  suffered  greatly  from  the 
severity  of  the  early  part  of  January,  and  nearly 
all  had  shed  quantities  of  leaves.  Curiously 
enough,  last  year's  leaves  are  undamaged,  but 
those  of  the  previous  years — and,  in  many  cases, 
they      had    persisted     for    several    years — have 


turned  brown  and  fallen,  thickly  covering  the 
ground  below  and  afound.  One  may  well  term 
this  "  the  worst  spring  on  record."  A.  C.  Bart- 
Utt,  Pencarrow  Gardens. 

"French  Crab"  Apple.- Is  not  Mr.  Bedford 
who  refers  to  this  Apple  as  synonymous  with 
Northern  Greening  on  page  245,  mistaken?  The 
fruits  of  French  Crab  are  so  flattened,  rounded, 
and  so  green  that  no  one  could  confuse  them 
with  the  conical  fruits  of  Northern  Greening. 
According  to  Dr.  Hogg,  the  real  and  original 
name  of  the  French  Crab  is  "  Winter  "  Green- 
ing, a  name  he  asserts  to  be  not  only  its  prior 
name,  but  is  far  more  descriptive  of  its  charac- 
ter than  is  that  of  French  Crab.  Like  many 
other  Apples,  it  has  been  burdened  with 
numerous  synonyms.  It  would  be  well  if  Win- 
ter Greening  were  universally  adopted,  although 
there  are  numerous  other  Greenings — Northern, 
New  Northern,  Yorkshire,  and  Rhode  Island.  It 
is  these  frequent  similarities  in  names  which  are 
apt  to  confuse.  Easter  Pippin,  John  Apple, 
Yorkshire  Robin,  and  Ironstone  Pippin  are  some 
of  the  synonyms  of  Winter  Greening.     A.  D. 

Lilium  nepalense. — It  is  strange  that  so- 
soon  after  referring  to  the  scarcity  of  Lilium 
nepalense  in  my  note  on  "  Rare  Indian  Lilies," 
published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Feb- 
ruary 22,  page  115,  I  should  discover  a  large- 
importation  of  this  Lily.  A  few  days  ago,  on 
visiting  a  nursery.  I  was  shown  a  quantity  of 
large,  well-ripened  bulbs  of  this  Lily,  which, 
judging  by  their  appearance,  should  yield  a 
wealth  of  blossoms.  My  experience  of  bulbs 
imported  in  quantity  is  that  a  certain  amount  of 
variation  occurs  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,, 
both  the  yellow  and  the  purple  portions  being  in 
some  individuals  of  a  richer  hue  than  in  others. 
The  same  firm  has  imported  a  considerable 
number  of  large  bulbs  of  L.  sulphureum  (L. 
Wallichianum  superbum),  which  is  frequently 
found  associated  with  L.  nepalense.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  strange  that  I.,  sulphureum  should 
be  so  much  more  readily  established  in  this 
country  than  the  first-named  species.  The  fact 
that  these  Lilies  are  not  often  sent  here  in  quan- 
tity would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
they,  as  a  rule,  occur  in  widely-scattered  dis- 
tricts in  LTpper  Burmah,  hence  the  expense  of 
collecting  is  an  important  item.     W. 

Shortness  of  Life  in   Prunus  triloba. — 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  circumstance  for  plants 
of  Prunus  triloba  cultivated  in  pots  for  early 
flowering  under  glass  to  d.e  by  degrees  after  suc- 
cessful flowering  for  several  years.  The  causes 
for  this  mishap  are  remedial ;  generally,  it  is 
due  to  insufficient  ripening  of  the  shoots,  and  to 
the  use  of  the  wrong  sort  of  Plum  stock  upon 
which  the  species  is  budded.  The  best  stock  is  the 
St.  Julien.  In  order  to  obtain  perfect  ripening  of 
the  shoots,  the  stronger  onts  should  be  cut  back 
to  three  or  four  buds  from  the  base,  and  the 
weaker  be  entirely  removed.  In  consequence  of 
this  severe  pruning,  the  resulting  growths  come 
away  with  vigour,  and,  the  small  spray  being 
disbudded  as  fast  as  it  appears,  the  sap  is  not 
diverted  into  shoots  that  are  of  litt'e  value  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  selected  branches 
grow  strongly,  and  if  the  plants  are  exposed  in 
the  full  sunshine,  afforded  proper  attention  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  and  are  not  allowed  to 
become  very  dry  at  the  root  during  the  winter, 
they  will  live  for  many  years.  Prunus  triloba 
requires  exactly  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as 
pot  Peach  and  other  orchard  house  fruit  trees, 
i.e.,  pots  commensurate  with  the  sizes  of  the 
plants,  a  fair  amount  of  drainage,  heavy  loam, 
with  plenty  of  rotten  manure,  and  lastly,  firm 
potting.     F.  M. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  Devonshire.— The 

majority  of  fruit  trees,  whether  against  walls 
or  in  the  open,  give  promise  of  a  bountiful  show 
of  blossom.  Apricots  and  Peaches  have  already 
set  a  good  crop  of  fruits,  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  these  will  be  affected  adversely 
by  the  cold  climatic  conditions  of  the  past  few 
weeks.  Some  experienced  fruit  growers  think 
the  fruit  crops  will  be  small  this  year,  consider- 
ing the  comparatively  sunless  summer  of  last 
season.  Morello  and  sweet  Cherries  are  laden 
with  blossom  now  expanding,  but  I  fear  the 
cutting  winds  from  the  north  will  prove  disas- 
trous in  the  case  of  those  trees  trained  on 
northern  aspects.  /.  Mayne,-  Bicton  Gardens, 
Devon. 
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Fruit    Prospects  in  Worcestershire. — 

On  Thursday,  April  23,  snow  fell  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  on  Friday  morning  the 
thermometer  on  the  screen  registered  6°  of  frost. 
This  was  followed  on  Saturday  morning  by  4°, 
and  this  morning  (Monday)  by  3°  of  frost. 
After  careful  examination  to-day  (April  27)  of 
the  Plum  blossom  in  the  County  Experimental 
Gardens  at  Droitwich,  I  find  the  following  varie- 
ties injured  in  the  order  given  : — Most  injured. — 
Blue  Rock,  Prince  of  Wales,  Bittern,  Mallard. 
Less  injured. — *Kirke's  Seedling,  Curlew,  Grand 
Duke.  Still  less  injured. — Jefferson  &  *Victoria, 
*Prince  Engelbert,  "Diamond,  *Swan,  Rivers' 
Early  Prolific,  *White  Perdrigon,  *Czar, 
Monarch,  *Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Least  injured. — 
♦Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  *Pershore,  *Winesour, 
■"Transparent  Gage,  *Purple  Gage,  *Early 
Orleans,  and  *Sultan.  Those  marked  with  an  as- 
terisk still  have  many  unopened  flower  buds, 
and,  therefore,  are  capable  of  yielding  good 
crops  if  the  weather  proves  propitious.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  had  not  commenced  to  open  their 
flowers  last  week,  and  are  at  present  uninjured. 
— Belgian  Purple,  Cambridgeshire  Greengage, 
Belle  de  Louvain,  Denniston's  Superb,  Early 
Transparent  Gage,  Leigel's  Apricot,  July  Green- 
gage, Oullin's  Golden  Gage,  Orleans,  Peach,  Red 
Magnum  Bonum,  White  Magnum  Bonum, 
Smith's  Purple  Prolific,  Pond's  Seedling,  and 
Washington.  All  these  trees  are  grown  in  the 
open,  and  have  no  protection  from  north-west, 
north,  or  north-east  winds  ;  the  ground  on  which 
they  are  planted  slopes  sharply  to  the  north. 
/.  Udale. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Clematis. — Mr. 

John  Smith,  in  his  article  on  "  The  Cultivation 
of  the  Clematis  "  in  the  issue  for  April  4,  p.  218, 
states: — "When  the  graft  has  started  into 
growth,  the  portion  of  the  stem  where  the  stock 
and  scion  are  joined  should  not  be  imbedded  in 
the  soil,  and  when  shifting  the  plants  into  larger 
pots  this  junction  should  be  raised  2  or  even 
3  inches  out  of  the  soil,  to  fully  expose  the 
union  of  the  graft,  that  it  may  become  hard- 
ened, and  thus  form  a  woody  texture."  I  do 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Smith's  statement  that  the 
cause  of  failures  in  young  plants  is  due  to  em- 
bedding the  scion.  When  the  Clematis  is 
grafted,  the  scion  should  be  buried,  to  enable 
it  to  form  roots,  and  thereby  assist  the  plant. 
If  a  Clematis  that  has  its  graft  buried  be  ex- 
amined, there  will  be  found  a  profusion  of  roots 
on  the  part  above  the  union,  but  the  stock  will 
be  found  to  have  made  little  progress  in  this 
direction.  It  does  not  matter  about  the  wood 
becoming  hardened,  for  if  the  scion  is  buried,  it 
becomes  adapted  to  being  in  the  soil,  as  is  seen 
in  the  abundance  of  roots  it  produces.  I  graft 
several  thousand  Clematis  every  year,  and  I  do 
not  find  that  embedding  the  scion  is  a  failrre, 
but  the  contrary.  E.  C.  H.  Westley,  7,  Lindlty 
Street,   York. 

Spring    Flowers    at    Kirkmaiden,  N.B.— 

While  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses*  were  consider- 
ably later  than  usual  in  floweiing  this  season, 
Daffodils  have — in  some  instances,  at  least — put 
in  an  appearance  before  the  usual  time.  The 
first  to  open  here  was  Narcissus  Scoticus,  a 
very  graceful  and  free-flowering  Daffodil,  which, 
when  planted  on  verdant  lawns  or  beneath  vener- 
able trees,  where  there  is  usually  abundant  and 
congenial  leaf-mould,  creates  memorable  effects, 
and  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  fair  flowers  of  its 
class,  the  most  valuable  for  naturalisation  in 
those  picturesque  situations.  I  find  (hat  such 
fine  Narcissi  as  Emperor  and  Empress,  Grandis, 
Maximus,  and  the  imperial  Madame  de  Graaff 
are  also  highly  successful,  and  eminently  orna- 
mental, when  planted  in  Grass.  These  are  at 
present  in  exquisite  bloom.  But  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  of  all  Narcissi,  when  planted 
in  such  conspicuous  positions  and  with  such  a 
lovely  environment  of  greenery,  are  N.  ornatus 
and  N.  poetarum,  both  of  which  arc  very  early 
blooming  and  strikingly  artistic.  Here  they  are 
invariably  interspersed  with  Tulips,  of  which  the 
first-flowering  forms  are  charmingly  associated 
with  Narcissus  ornatus,  the  latest  varieties  being 
contemporaneous  with  Narcissus  poeticus.  In 
my  garden  at  this  season  of  marvellous  floral 
resurrection,  the  predominating  glories  r.re  the 
flowering  trees,  pre-eminent  among  which  is  the 
Persian  Plum,  Primus  Pissardii,  with  its  deli- 
cate white  flowers  and  dark,  chocolate-coloured 
leaves.     Very  beautiful,  in  many  instances,  are 


also  the  virginal  shoots  from  the  Rose  trees, 
especially  those  which  adorn  Warrior,  an  artis- 
tic advance  upon  Papa  Gontier  ;  W.  E.  Lippia,  a 
lovely  native  of  Newtownards ;  and  Madame 
Joseph  Combet,  of  which  the  variety  last  men- 
tioned is  a  semi-climbing  and  grandly  effective 
Rose.  David  R.  Williamson,  Manse  of  Kirk- 
maiden. 

Forcing  of  Bulbs. — The  following  is  an 
account  of  what  I  venture  to  think  is  a  new 
method  of  forcing  bulbs  in  this  country,  al- 
though it  has  been  practised  in  America  for  a 
number  of  years.  Mr.  Robt.  Whyte,  gardener  to 
Jno.  Steward,  Esq.,  Carlton  Curlien  Hall,  near 
Leicester,  has  practised  the  system  with  great 
and  uniform  success,  which  has  led  me  to  make 
public  his  methods.  The  preparation  of  the 
soil  I  will  give  in  Mr.  Whyte's  own  words  : — 
"  With  regard  to  the  soil  used,  it  is  mixed  in 
the  following  proportions :  four  barrow  loads 
of  good  old  turf,  which  has  been  stacked  for  at 


case.  The  bulbs  are  inserted  with  just  the 
"  necks "  visible  above  the  surface.  As  soon 
as  they  are  potted,  and  without  watering,  the 
bulbs  are  placed  on  the  floor  and  on  shelves, 
one  above  the  other,  in  an  old,  disused  cow- 
shed, from  which  all  light  is  excluded.  Here 
they  remain  for  at  least  nine  weeks,  during 
which  time  they  are  given  no  water  and  no 
attention  whatever,  excepting  that  during  severe 
trust  the  pots  are  covered  with  dry  hay.  I 
visited  Mr.  Whyte  on  March  4th  of  the  present 
year,  and  found  his  bulbs  in  all  stages  of  forc- 
ing ;  some  had  finished  their  flowering,  others 
were  in  full  bloom,  and  still  others  were  de- 
veloping their  inflorescence  in  various  stages. 
I  was  impressed  with  the  very  dry  condition  of 
those  which  still  remained  in  the  dark  shed. 
The  surface  soil  was  so  dry  and  so  firm  that 
one  had  great  difficulty  in  pinching  a  little  off 
with  the  thumb  and  finger,  while  every  pot 
when  tapped  rang  as  hollow  as  a  bell.  Vet  the 
soil,  when  turned  out  of  the  pot,  was  not  really 


Fig.  122.- 
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least  nine  months,  and  into  which  has  been  put 
between  each  layer  of  turves  a  good  sprinkling 
of  soot  and  fowl  manure  ;  one  good  barrow  load 
of  manure  from  a  spent  mushroom  bed,  half  bar- 
row load  of  leaf-mould,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
suitable  chemical  manure.  The  turf  is  carefully 
broken  up  by  the  hand,  the  manure  and  leaf- 
mould  is  put  through  a  sieve  having  a  half- 
inch  mesh,  and  the  whole  is  very  carefully 
mixed  and  turned  many  times  before  it  is  used. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  soil  1^  not  too  wet 
nor  too  dry.  With  this  mixture  I  have  never 
had  a  failure.  I  may  add,  I  never  use  pots  of  a 
less  size  than  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  I  never 
plunge  the  pots."  In  potting  the  bulbs,  un- 
usually large  receptacles  are  employed,  a  6-inch 
pot  being  used  for  a  single  Hyacinth  bulb,  and 
other  bulbs  are  potted  in  a  similar  proportion. 
One  large  crock  only  is  placed  over  the  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  ;  the  soil  is  then  made 
very  firm,  and  far  more  so  than   is  usually  the 


drv  ;  and  healthy  white  roots  ran  right  down  to 
the  drainage  hole.  The  bulbs  are  taken  out  of 
the  shed  as  required,  and  put  into  a  cold  frame, 
and  are  shaded  with  mats  until  the  leaves  be- 
come green.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  are  they 
watered  with  tepid  water.  The  mats  are  re- 
moved, and  ventilation  is  given  on  all  fine  days. 
Here  the  plants  remain  until  they  have  made 
ample  foliage.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  wherein 
this  system  of  bulb  forcing  differs  from  the 
method  usually  employed  in  this  country.  To 
me  the  most  remarkable  thing  is  the  dry  condi- 
tion of  the  soil.  Besides  attaining  uniformly 
good  results  from  this  system,  Mr.  Whyte  fur- 
ther claims  a  great  power  of  retarding  his 
Hi  wers,  for  he  says  that  the  bulbs  may  be  kept 
almost  at  a  standstill  for  weeks  in  the  darkened 
shed  so  long  as  water  is  withheld,  and  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  have  become  green  and  water  is 
given  the  blooms  develop  just  as  well  as  if  they 
had   been   brought   out   earlier.      Bulbs   ore   not 
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the  only  plants  cultivated  well  at  Carlton  Hall ; 
one  might  instance  Gloxinias  in  full  bloom  early 
in  the  new  year,  Adiantum  Ferns  with  their  new 
fronds  fully  developed  on  March  4th,  really 
good  Grapes  produced  on  vines  which  have 
been  grown  in  pots  for  eight  or  nine  years,  and 
of  many  others.  /.  Duncan  Pearson,  The  Nur- 
series, Lowdham,  Notts. 

Gunneras.  —  Frequent  references  have  lately 
been  mais  by  correspondents  in  relation  to  the 
hardiness  and  moisture-loving  nature  of  these 
plants.  Gunneras,  however,  can  have  too  much 
water  in  winter,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
known thing  for  a  plant  to  refuse  to  grow  when 
planted  under  the  most  approved  conditions  of 
moisture,  &x.  Too  frequently  this  condition  of 
root-moisture  is  regarded  as  the  all-important 
item,  and  errors  are  made  in  consequence.  It 
is,  however,  quite  true  that  in  certain  soils,  and 
especially  in  those  of  a  light  nature,  these  plants 
revel  in  abundant  moisture  in  summer-time  and 
are  not  injured  by  wetness  at  the  roots  in  winter. 
In  soils  of  a  very  heavy  nature  it  will  be 
found  a  good  practice  to  excavate  a  cart- 
load of  the  clay  soil  and  to  replace  it 
by  some  light  loam  and  leaf-mould.  In  this 
way  an  incentive  is  given  to  an  early  and 
luxuriant  growth.  It  is  not  every  garden,  how- 
ever, that  is  possessed  of  a  pond,  lake,  or  stream, 
but  it   is  well   to   remember    that    these    giant- 


Ball,  L.-C.  highburyensis,  L.-C.  Hippolyta, 
B.-C.  Digbyano-Warneri,  B.-C.  Digbyano-Men- 
delii,  Brasso-Cattleya  Digbyano-Schroderas, 
B.-C.  Digbyano-Mossiae,  Laelia  cinnabarina,  L. 
purpurata,  &c.  Only  strong,  healthy  plants 
should  be  allowed  to  flower ;  weak  plants  of 
valuable  varieties  should  never  be  permitted  to 
develop  their  inflorescences,  which  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Plants  per- 
mitted to  flower  should  be  given  sufficient  water 
to  assist  the  proper  development  of  the  blooms, 
and  the  rooting  material  should  be  kept  moder- 
ately moist  until  the  period  of  flowering  is  past. 
Specimens  with  their  flowers  fully  developed  are 
best  grouped  together  at  the  coolest  end  of  the 
house,  as  the  warmth  and  moisture  needed  by 
the  many  other  inmates  now  developing  their 
growth  often  proves  detrimental  to  the  expanded 
flowers. 

Ca.ttlr.ya  gigas. — This  beautiful  summer- 
flowering  species  is  one  of  the  strongest-growing 
members  of  the  genus,  but  it  is  often  a  shy 
bloomer.  The  plants  have  now  developed  a  few 
inches  of  new  growth,  and  a  position  close  up 
to  the  roof  glass  at  the  warmest  part  of  the 
Cattleya  house,  where  they  will  receive  an 
abundance  of  light  and  air,  should  be  selected 
for  them.  Failure  to  flower  these  plants  satis- 
factorily may  often  be  traced  to  over-watering 
during  their  early  stages  of  growth.  Until  such 
time  that  the  new  growths  are  well  advanced, 


Fig.  123. 
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leaved  plants  can  be  well  grown  away  from  the 
water's  edge.  In  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Parker's 
nursery  at  Tooting,  a  fine  plant  of  G.  scabra, 
with  a  leaf  spread  of  some  15  feet  to  18  feet,  was 
for  many  years  an  object  of  interest  and  beauty. 
The  example  in  question  was  planted  in  the 
light  soil  of  the  nursery,  and  below  which  was 
gravel  and  sand.  The  plant  was  never  watered 
except  by  the  rains,  and  the  only  winter  protec- 
tion given  was  a  covering  of  loose  bracken 
fronds  placed  over  the  crowns.     E.  H.  Jenkins. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.    G.   Alexander,  Orchid   Grower   to    Major  G.    L. 
Hoi.ford,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

The  Cattleya  house  is  now  very  interesting,  for 
many  of  the  plants  are  either  in  flower  or  have 
their  flower-buds  advanced  in  the  sheath. 
Amongst  the  showiest  and  most  beautiful  mem- 
bers in  flower  are  Cattleya  Mendelii,  C.  Mossiae, 
C.  Laurenceana,  C.  Schroderae,  C.  Skinnen,  (*. 
Warneri,  C.  Schilleriana,  and  the  innumerable 
hybrids  derived  from  the  above,  such  as  L.-C. 
Canhamensis,  L.-C.  callistoglossa,  L.-C.  Aphro- 
dite, L.-C.   Latona,   L.-C.   Hyeana,   L.-C.   G.   S. 


and  the  flower-buds  are  formed  in  the  partially- 
developed  growths,  water  must  be  sparingly 
afforded.  After  this  time,  frequent  and  liberal 
waterings  may  be  given  and  continued  until  the 
flowering  season  is  passed  and  the  pseudo-bulbs 
are  completely  developed.  The  re-potting  of 
Cattleya  gigas  is  best  deferred  until  after  the 
flowering   period. 

Potting. — The  present  time  is  a  busy  season 
for  re-potting,  as  many  plants  are  now  showing 
signs  of  renewed  activity,  and  will  require  atten- 
tion. Such  species  of  the  long-bulbed  section 
as  Cattleya  granulosa,  C.  velutina,  C.  bicolor, 
C.  Harrisoniae,  &c,  have  started  into  growth, 
and  the  autumn  and  winter-flowering  hybrids, 
after  their  long  rest,  are  also  commencing  to 
grow.  Each  year  these  hybrids  become  more 
numerous ;  the  following  are  among  the  most 
desirable  kinds,  viz.  : — Cattleya  Portia,  C.  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Whiteley,  C.  Mantinii,  C.  Ariel,  Laelio- 
Cattieya  Charlesworthii,  L.-C.  Sunray,  L.-C. 
Cappii,  L.-C.  Helena,  L.-C.  Andromeda,  L.-C. 
Warhamensis,  L.-C.  Ophis,  L.-C.  Epicastii, 
L.-C.  Cassiope,  L.-C.  Clive,  L.-C.  Ingramii, 
Brasso-Cattleya  Madame  Charles  Maron,  B.-C. 
Mrs.  J.  Leeman,  &rc.  There  should  be  no  delay 
in  top-dressing  and  re-potting  any  of  these 
plp.nts  that  need  it,  carrying  out  the  work  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  given  in  a  former 
Calendar. 


Seedlings. — In  gardens  where  the  raising  of 
seedling  Cattleyas  and  Laelio-C'attleyas  is  carried 
on  there  is  much  re-potting  to  be  done  through- 
out the  spring  and  early  summer.  These  young, 
vigorous  plants  are  more  or  less  active  from  the 
time  they  complete  the  first  small  bulb  up  to- 
their  flowering  stage.  As  nearly  all  of  them 
produce  roots  freely,  and  soon  become  root- 
bound,  a  liberal  shift  should  be  afforded  them, 
when  re-pottting,  and  especially  the  stronger- 
growing  kinds.  Those  that  are  approaching 
their  flowering  stage  should  be  grown  in  the 
Cattleya  house,  but  the  younger  plants  will  do 
better  if  they  are  kept  by  themselves  in  a  small 
house  set  apart  for  them  in  which  a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere  can  be  maintained.  Overhead 
spraying  is  of  great  benefit  to  these  seedlings, 
and  this  should  be  practised  both  morning  and 
afternoon  on  fine  days,  closing  the  house  early 
in  the  afternoon  to  conserve  the  sun's  heat. 


PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

By  James  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  in  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

Games  in  parks. — Judging  from  the  numerous 
inquiries  made  regarding  the  regulations  affect- 
ing the  various  games  permitted  in  the  Glasgow 
parks,  there  appears  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  other  public  authorities  to  provide  greater 
facilities  for  outdoor  games  in  open  spaces  under 
their  control.  The  facilities  that  can  be  afforded 
for  the  various  games  must  necessarily  be 
governed  by  the  situation.  In  limited  areas 
sports  such  as  football  and  cricket  cannot  be 
allowed,  but  space  may  be  found  for  tennis  and 
croquet  courts  and  for  bowling  greens.  The 
general  recreation  ground  must  always  remain 
the  strongest  feature  in  a  public  park,  especially 
those  situated  in  a  district  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  working  class  largely  reside.  The 
importance  of  this  point  is  forcibly  brought  be- 
fore my  notice  at  the  present  time.  The  day  is 
Easter  Monday,  which  is  also  the  spring  holiday 
in  this  city.  As  I  write  I  can  see  a  great  part  of 
our  largest  park,  extending  to  about  70  acres,  de- 
voted to  golf,  on  which,  perhaps,  not  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred  persons  are  enjoying 
themselves  at  the  game.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  park  there  is  a  similar  area  set  aside  for 
general  recreation,  and  in  this  part  of  the  park 
there  are  probably  more  than  10,000  children, 
with  a  few  grown-up  persons  amongst  them.  It 
is  this  feeling  of  freedom  which  gives  the  charm 
to  an  outing  in  the  country  to  town-bred 
children,  and  when  they  have  sufficient  space 
for  their  gambols  they  are  easily  controlled. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  instance  I  refer  to  to- 
day, for  not  more  than  one  constable  and  two 
park  workmen  are  keeping  this  large  crowd  of 
youngsters  in  perfect  order. 

Areas  for  special  games. — Xo  two  public  parks 
provide  similar  regulations  for  the  control  of 
games  :  the  following  are  adopted  in  the  Glas- 
gow park.  The  games  of  golf  and  bowling  are 
permitted  at  a  charge  which  barely  covers  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  Clubs  are  not  recognised, 
and  persons  forming  themselves  into  a  club  have 
no  special  privi'ege,  but  must  take  their  chance 
of  playing  in  turn  with  the  general  public.  The 
by-laws  permit  the  parks  committee  to  grant  to 
a  club  permission  to  hold  a  special  match,  but 
few  applications  are  made,  as  the  players  usually 
arrange  such  matters  amongst  themselves.  We 
have  two  18-hole  and  one  9-hole  courses.  Bowl- 
ing is  provided  for  in  17  full-sized  greens,  that 
are  distributed  in  six  parks  :  as  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable, the  greens  are  arranged  in  pairs,  but  in 
one  park  there  are  three  in  a  group.  Bowling 
is  a  very  popular  game  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Glasgow  public  are  agitating  for  more  greens. 
In  most  of  our  parks  a  space  is  set  aside  for 
football,  but  no  regulation  is  in  force  for  this 
game,  and  the  players  that  first  take  possession 
are  allowed  the  ground.  This  system  has  now 
become  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  matter  is  at 
present  under  consideration  by  the  parks 
authorities.  Cricket  is  not  a  popular  game  in 
Glasgow,  and  possession  of  the  pitches  is  given 
to  cricketers  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  that  the 
football  grounds  are  given  to  the  footballers. 
We  are,  however,  experimenting  with  an  en- 
closure for  the  game,  and  so  far  the  result  has- 
been  satisfactory.  Tennis  and  croquet  are  not 
much  favoured  by  the  general  public  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  those  persons  who  play  games  gener- 
ally form  clubs  on  private  grounds  outside  the 
parks. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Spring  bedding. — The  present  is  a  favourable 
time  for  taking  notes  with  a  view  to  suggesting 
improvements   for  another   season. 

Seeds  of  Wallflowers  should  now  be  sown  in 
shallow  drills,  transplanting  the  seedlings  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  in  rows  1  foot 
apart,  allowing  6  inches  between  the  plants  in 
the  rows.  A  selection  should  be  made  of  the 
choicest  plants  of  Forget-me-nots  (Myosotis), 
with  a  view  to  placing  them  in  the  reserve 
garden  later,  where  they  may  be  allowed  to 
seed.  If  the  ground  about  them  is  kept  moist, 
the  seeds  will  germinate  freely.  If  this  plan  is 
not  adopted,  seed  capsules  may  be  harvested  and 
hung  up  in  some  dry  shed  or  other  suitable 
place,  and  the  seeds  sown  later  in  beds.  The 
double  form  of  the  White  Rock  Cress  (Arabis 
albida)  is  a  favourite  plant  for  spring  bedding, 
and  it  is  very  effective  when  intermingled  with 
Tulips.  Cuttings  inserted  in  gentle  heat  as  soon 
now  as  they  can  be  procured  will  root  readily  ; 
this  plant  may  also  be  propagated  in  the  same 
manner  as  A.  lucida,  by  division.  Alyssum 
saxatile  may  also  be  increased  by  division. 
Sever  the  shoots  from  the  plants  with  a  portion 
of  the  old  root-stock  attached,  and  place  them 
in  rows  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  pressing  the  latter 
firmly  about  them.  Sprinkle  the  plants  daily 
in  dry  weather  until  they  are  well  established. 
By  this  system  of  propagation  suitable  plants 
will  be  obtained  for  planting  in  the  autumn. 
The  Alyssum  may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings 
rooted  in  gentle  heat  and  by  seeds.  Aubrietia 
deltoidea  is  a  floriferous  plants  for  spring  bed- 
ding. There  are  many  varieties,  of  which  graeca 
(blue),  Hendersonii  (dark  purple),  Ingramii 
(large  rosy-pink),  and  variegata  may  be  con- 
sidered the  best'.  Aubrietias  should  be  propa- 
gated by  divisions  or  by  cuttings,  for  when  they 
are  raised  from  seeds,  the  flowers  are  very 
rarely  true  to  colour.  Auriculas,  Double 
Daisies,  Pansies,  Polyanthuses,  and  Lunaria 
(Honesty)  are  other  useful  spring-flowering 
plants.  The  purple  Honesty  makes  a  fine  sub- 
ject for  intermingling  with  Cornus  sanguinea 
variegata,  and  is  readily  propagated  from  seeds 
sown  in  May.  A  suitable  place  for  these  plants 
during  the  summer  months  is  a  shady  quarter 
in  the  kitchen  garden.  Phlox  amcena  flowers  in 
April  and  May  ;  the  inflorescences  are  of  a  deep 
rosy-pink  colour.  The  plants  spread  rapidly, 
and,  similar  to  P.  Nelsonii  (white)  and  P.  divari- 
cata  (lavender),  is  very  free  in  flowering.  After 
the  flowering  is  passed,  the  plants  can  be  in- 
creased by  division,  or  by  cuttings  inserted  in 
pots  of  sandy  soil  placed  in  a  shady  frame. 

Sub-tropical  plants  intended  for  summer  bed- 
ding should  now  be  attended  to.  The  strongest 
and  best  plants  should  be  potted  in  6-inch  pots, 
in  which  is  ample  material  for  drainage;  a 
good  rich  compost  should  be  used  as  a  rooting 
medium.  The  majority  of  these  plants  are  bene- 
fited by  overhead  syringings  of  clear  water ; 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  lack  moisture  at 
their  roots,  and  manurial  assistance  should  be 
given  occasionally  in  applications  of  weak  liquid 
manure.  Fire-heat  should  now  be  dispensed 
with  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  greenhouse 
ventilated  freely  whenever  the  conditions  will 
admit.  Aphis  must  not  be  allowed  to  infest 
the  plants,  and  fumigations  must  be  given  when- 
ever necessary. 

Dahlias. — Shift  into  larger  pots  the  rooted  cut- 
tings of  these  plants  before  they  become  pot- 
bound.  Stake  and  tie  the  more  forward  plants, 
and  place  them  in  cold  frames,  affording  pro- 
tection at  night  time  from  the  cold,  and  a  free 
ventilation  during  the  day.  When  danger  from 
frost  has  passed,  remove  the  lights  entirely 
during  the  day  time  for  the  purpose  of  harden- 
ing the  plants  before  they  are  planted  in  their 
summer  quarters.  The  old  tubers  may  be 
r'ivided  and  planted  in  the  shrubbery,  the  re- 
serve or  the  kitchen  garden,  where  they  will 
furnish  a  supply  of  cut  flowers.  Plant  the  old 
root-stocks  from  2  to  3  inches  deep. 

Herbaceous  borders. — Ply  the  Dutch  hoe  freely 
to  encourage  growth  and  keep  down  weeds. 
Destroy  any  slugs  that  may  be  found  amongst 
the  young  plants. 

Half-hardy  annuals. — Owing  to  the  cold 
weather,  these  plants  have  still  to  be  accommo- 
dated in  heated  structures,  which  are  now 
needed   for   other   purposes.      Temporary   struc- 


tures may  have  to  be  provided  for  them,  and, 
although  this  work  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  time,  it  will  be  better  than  risking 
the  plants  in  the  open. 

Bedding  plants. — The  hardening  of  the  numer- 
ous  varieties  of  summer  bedding  plants,  such  as 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Abutilons,  Humea 
elegans,  Calceolarias,  &c,  must  now  be  con- 
sidered, for  bedding  plants  that  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  warm  houses  after  this  date  seldom 
improve  thereby.  Shade  the  plants  for  eight 
or  ten  days  after  their  removal  from  the  warmer 
house. 

Ivy  on  walls. — When  the  foliage  becomes 
brown  and  untidy  from  neglect  and  dead  wood 
and  leaves  accumulate  in  the  shoots,  forming  a 
harbour  for  insect  pests,  there  need  be  no  hesi- 
tation in  cutting  off  the  whole  of  the  foliage, 
and  if  this  is  done  now,  the  plants  will  soon 
be  furnished  again  with  bright  green  leaves. 
Opportunity  should  be  taken,  when  Ivy  is 
pruned,  for  cleaning  out  the  rubbish  with  a 
stream  of  water  from  a  hose  or  garden  engine. 
If  the  latter  is  used,  a  little  petroleum  should 
be  placed  in  the  water,  for  this  will  destroy  any 
red  spider  that  is  present ;  spider  is  the  princi- 
pal insect  pest  of  ivy. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

The  weather  here  during  the  past  fortnight 
has  been  most  unfavourable  for  the  growth  of 
all  kitchen  garden  crops.  Severe  frost,  cold,' 
north-easterly  winds,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
have  prevailed,  and  the  planting  out  the  various 
crops  raised  under  glass  has  of  necessity  been 
held  over.  Every  effort  will  now  be  needed 
to  compensate  for  this  arrear  in  order  to  prevent 
the  various  kinds  of  plants  from  becoming 
ruined. 

Peas  cultivated  under  glass  for  an  early  supply 
should  now  be  well  set  with  pods,  and,  to  assist 
the  latter  to  swell,  the  points  of  the  growths 
should  be  pinched  out  and  all  side  growths  re- 
moved. Well  diluted  liquid  manure  should  be 
applied  on  alternate  waterings,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  ventilation  should  be  given  whenever 
the  weather  is  favourable.  Successional  batches 
of  Peas  in  large  pots  or  boxes  may  now  be 
safely  transferred  from  the  houses  to  the  open 
ground.  Select,  as  far  as  is  possible,  a  shel- 
tered, sunny  position,  such  as  one  on  a  south 
border,  where  the  pots  can  be  partly  plunged, 
thus  enabling  the  roots  to  penetrate  into  the  soil 
of  the  border,  from  which  they  will  receive  ad- 
ditional nourishment.  The  plants  should  be 
made  secure  with  strong  stakes,  and,  if  frost  is 
apparent,  afford  them  some  slight  protection. 
Peas  cultivated  in  this  manner  give  excellent 
returns,  provided  they  are  not  overcrowded  in 
the  pots,  at  a  little  cost,  and  are  available  some 
three  weeks  earlier  than  when  planted  out.  Such 
excellent  varieties  as  Duke  of  Albany,  Edwin 
Beckett,  Alderman,  and  Quite  Content  are  suited 
to  this  system  of  culture. 

Continue  to  plant  Peas  which  have  been  raised 
under  glass,  and  to  ensure  a  succession  sow 
seeds  of  reliable  maincrop  varieties  every  10 
days. 

Potatos. — Complete  the  planting  of  this  vege- 
table with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Early 
varieties  in  cold  frames,  skeleton  pits,  or  on  early 
borders  should  be  moulded  up  immediately  the 
growth  is  2  or  3  inches  high.  Guard  pgainst 
frost  injuring  the  tender  shoots,  for,  however 
slightly  the  tops  may  appear  to  be  damaged,  the 
crop  is  bound  to  suffer  from  its  effects. 

Tomatos. — Plants  intended  for  planting  in  the 
open  should  be  grown  in  a  temperature  rang- 
ing from  50°  to  55°,  affording  them  all  the 
light  and  air  possible.  The  larger  the  plants  are  at 
the  time  of  planting  without  being  spindly,  the 
greater  will  be  the  chance  of  success.  Grow 
those  varieties  only  which  set  their  fruits  freely 
and  ripen  them  quickly.  Plants  in  all  stages  of 
growth  under  glass  should  have  abundant  ven- 
tilation and  a  dry  atmosphere  about  them,  other- 
wise disease  will  appear.  Liberally  feed  plants 
which  are  heavily  laden  with  fruits,  and  remove 
the  latter  immediately  they  show  signs  of  colour- 
.  ing,  finishing  them  off  in  a  warm  plant-house 
or  room. 

French  Beans. — Place  three  seeds  in  each  48 
pot,  and  germinate  them  in  a  cool  house  or  pit 


for  planting  out  on  a  warm  border,  where  shel- 
ter can  be  afforded  towards  the  end  of  May. 

Runner  Beans. — I  have  always  found  these 
to  succeed  much  better  and  with  less  trouble 
when  the  seeds  are  sown  in  pots  or  boxes  under 
glass.  By  this  system  they  are  safe  from  dan- 
ger by  frost,  the  ravages  of  slugs,  &c.  The  seeds, 
should  be  sown  thinly  early  in  May,  and  the 
seedlings,  after  being  properly  hardened,  should 
be  planted  out  about  the  end  of  the  same  month. 

Spinach  (New  Zealand). — This  is  a  most  desir- 
able vegetable,  often  proving  extremely  useful 
during  hot,  dry  summers,  as  the  plants  revel  in 
drought  and  sunshine.  A  small  bed  planted  on 
a  south  border  will  generally  suffice  for  any 
medium-sized  establishment.  The  seed  is  best 
sown  in  boxes  at  this  season,  and  the  seedlings 
planted  out,  when  the  weather  is  sufficiently 
warm,  but  it  must  be.  borne  in  mind  that  the 
plants  are  easily  injured  by  frost.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  garden  during  the  first  week  in 
May. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomber,  Gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

The  late  Muscat  house. — All  necessary  work  of 
stopping  and  tieing  the  shoots,  thinning  out 
superfluous  branches,  manuring  and  watering  of 
the  borders,  should  receive  attention  before  the 
vines  are  in  flower,  for  the  plants  must  receive 
no  check  during  their  period  of  flowering. 
Muscat  Grapes  are  not  the  easiest  to  set,  and 
no  pains  should  be  spared  to  ensure  effective 
fertilisation  ;  this  may  be  assisted  by  tapping  , 
the  rods  during  mid-day  and  by  introducing  into 
the  vinery  pollen  from  some  free-setting  variety. 
An  atmospheric  temperature  of  70°  during  night 
time,  with  a  rise  of  5°  or  10°  when  the  weather 
is  cloudy,  should  be  maintained,  and  in  order 
that  the  air  should  circulate  in  the  vinery  the 
ventilators  should  be  opened  slightly,  except 
during  cold,  windy  weather.  All  necessary 
damping  of  the  paths  and  borders  should  be 
carried  out  on  bright  sunny  days  in  the  early 
morning  and  afternoon,  so  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  the  atmosphere  may  be  dry  in  order 
that  the  pollen  may  be  readily  distributed.  The 
final  thinning  of  the  surplus  bunches  should  be 
delayed  until  it  is  apparent  which  of  them  have 
their  berries  fertilised,  and  any  thinning  of  the 
berries  should  also  be  delayed  for  the  same 
reason.  Muscat  vines  should  be  more  lightly 
cropped  than  such  varieties  as  Alicante  and 
Black  Hamburgh. 

The  early  Muscat  house. — Vines  that  are  well 
furnished  with  healthy  foliage  and  whose  fruits 
are  freely  swelling  will  be  actively  growing  at 
their  roots,  and  they  will  need  to  be  supplied 
at  intervals  with  copious  applications  of  tepid 
liquid  manure,  or  be  stimulated  by  a  light  top- 
dressing  of  some  suitable  quick-acting  manure 
that  should  be  applied  before  the  borders  are 
watered.  As  the  sun's  rays  become  more  power- 
ful there  will  be  a  danger,  particularly  in  badly 
constructed  houses,  of  the  leaves  becoming 
scalded  or  burned,  but  this  can  be  avoided  by 
careful  ventilation.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
desirable  to  lightly  shade  the  glass  with  a  thirv 
coating  of  limewater  or  some  similar  wash. 
Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  vinery  by 
frequent  damping. 

The  early  Peach  house. — As  soon  as  the  fruits 
on  early  forced  trees  commence  to  change  colour 
discontinue  syringing  the  foliage  and  slightly 
increase  the  ventilation,  allowing  the  ventilators 
to  remain  open  a  trifle  at  night  time  if  the 
weather  permits.  This  will  give  a  slightly  cooler 
condition  in  the  house  that  will  improve  the- 
flavour  of  the  fruits  and  lengthen  their  season. 
The  Peaches  should  be  gathered  before  they  are- 
sufficiently  ripe  to  drop,  for  if  they  are  allowed 
to  become  dead  ripe  whi'e  on  the  trees  their 
flavour  will  be  impaired ;  they  should  be- 
gathered  at  the  point  of  ripening  and  be  placed 
in  a  fruit  room.  When  stable  manure  is  em- 
ploved  for  mulching,  wood  lice  are  often 
troublesome  in  attacking  the  ripe  fruit.  These 
pests  may  be  trapped  by  slices  of  Beetroot  or 
Mangel  hollowed  on  one  side  and  placed  with 
the  hollow  side  downwards  on  the  borders.  The 
traps  should  be  examined  in  the  morning  and  the 
insects  destroyed  by  brushing  them  into  a  vessel 
of  boiling  water.  Ants  are  sometimes  equally 
destructive.  The  number  of  these  pests  may  be- 
lessened  by  placing  in  their  haunts  coarse- 
sponges  that  have  been  dipped  in  sugar  syrup 
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THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.  Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Lady 
Nunburnholme,  Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants. — Both  these  fruits 
are  usually  trained  in  bush  form,  but  they  may 
also  be  grown  as  standards  and  cordons,  under 
which  systems  they  are  both  ornamental  and 
fruitful.  For  standard  plants  choose  healthy 
young  trees  and  train  the  leading  shoot  to  a 
straight  stake,  pinching  back  all  the  side  growths 
for  about  a  distance  of  4  feet  up  the  stem.  Suffi- 
cient buds  should  "be  left  to  form  the  head,  and 
beyond  this  the  plants  should  be  stopped.  Young 
bushes  should  have  all  their  bottom  buds  re- 
moved if  these  were  not  destroyed  when  the 
cuttings  were  inserted.  Gooseberry  bushes 
should  have  at  least  1  foot  of  clear  stem.  The 
Gooseberry  crop  promises  well,  but  these  fruits 
are  easily  damaged  by  late  spring  frosts.  Almost 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  formed  they  are  often 
attacked  by  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant  sawfly, 
which  commences  to  hatch  at  the  end  of  April 
and  the  beginning  of  May.  Prompt  measure 
should  be   taken    to  destroy   these   pests    before 


must  be  removed  from  fruiting  trees  on  walls 
unless  the  weather  becomes  warmer  and  more 
seasonable,  and  in  the  case  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  see 
that  they  are  not  injured  by  frost.  When  the 
protective  materials  are  removed  examine  the 
trees  for  insect  pests ;  they  will  probably  be 
found  where  branches  of  Spruce  or  similar  ever- 
greens have  been  used.  The  trees  must  not  suffer 
from  lack  of  moisture  at  their  roots.  In  borders 
that  are  in  a  good  condition,  and  where  the 
roots  are  near  to  the  surface,  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  overwater  the  trees  in  a  moderately 
dry  season. 

PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

Ey  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardoner  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

Violets. — Plants  intended  for  autumn  and 
winter-flowering  under  glass  should  now  be 
planted  out  in  land  that  has  been  well  manured 
and  has  received  a  liberal  dressing  of  leaf-soil 
and  wood  ashes.  These  materials  should  be 
lightly  forked  in  before  the  Violets  are  planted. 


maining  runners  removed.  Lightly  fork  up  the 
soil  beneath  the  layers  that  are  allowed  to 
remain,  and  press  the  stems  into  the  ground, 
placing  a  stone  on  them  to  keep  them  in  posi- 
tion. Roots  will  soon  form  ;  the  use  of  stones 
is  much  better  than  pegs,  as  the  former  will 
keep  the  soil  about  the  crowns  damp.  Young 
established  crowns  should  now  be  well  rooted 
and  ready  for  transplanting  into  an  unheated 
frame.  All  the  side  shoots  and  runners  should 
be  cut  off  directly  they  appear,  in  order  to 
allow  the  plants  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
air  and  sunshine  that  they  may  become  thor- 
oughly ripened. 

Violets  in  frames. — A  good  supply  of  Violets 
may  be  had  during  the  winter  season  by  the 
use  of  an  unheated  frame.  This  should  be 
placed  in  a  south  aspect,  where  the  plants  will 
receive  a  maximum  amount  of  sunshine  in  win- 
ter. The  soil  should  slope  from  the  back  to  the 
front  of  the  frame,  and  be  within  6  inches  of 
the  glass  ;  it  should  consist  of  three  parts  good 
loam,  one  part  leaf-soil,  and  one  part  wood 
ashes  and  sand.     When  placing  the  plants  in 
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much  damage  is  done  to  the  bushes.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  examine  the  shoots  two  or  three 
times  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  any 
caterpillars  that  may  be  found,  pinching  them 
with  the  fingers.  A  dusting  of  fine  lime  and 
soot  is  often  beneficial  to  the  trees,  as  it  destroys 
many  insects  on  the  plants  and  in  the  ground, 
but  an  application  of  Paris  Green  or  some  other 
poisonous  insecticide  is  more  efficacious,  al- 
though there  is  a  danger  of  some  getting  on  to 
the  fruits,  and  these  poisons  should  not  be  used, 
except  in  extreme  cases,  and  then  the  fruits 
should  always  be  washed  before  they  are  sent 
to  the  kitchen.  Green  and  black  aphis  often 
infest  the  young  shoots  of  Currant  bushes. 
These  may  be  destroyed  by  syringing  with 
■quassia  extract  or  with  one  of  the  many  insecti- 
cides on  the  market.  Next  morning  the  bushes 
should  be  washed  with  clear  water  from  the 
.garden  engine. 

Wall  trees. — None  of  the   protective   material 


Select  plants  with  a  single  crown  of  last  sea- 
son's growth,  and  place  them  at  a  distance  of 
18  inches  apart  each  way.  Spread  the  roots 
well  out,  and  should  the  ground  be  dry,  afford 
a  good  soaking  of  water  at  the  roots  directly 
they  are  planted.  Syringe  the  foliage  every 
evening  with  a  verv  weak  solution  of  manure 
water,  for  this  will  assist  in  keeping  down 
attacks  of  red  spider.  Damping  overhead  or 
syringing  should  be  practised  all  through  the 
growing  season,  and  in  hot,  dry  weather  a 
syringing  in  the  early  morning  will  prove  bene- 
ficial, placing  enough  liquid  manure  in  the 
water  to  just  colour  the  latter.  Stir  the  soil 
frequently  with  a  hoe,  and  never  allow  the 
roots  to  become  dry,  but  rather  keep  the  plants 
on  the  damp  side  during  their  season  of  active 
growth.  By  the  time  August  arrives  they  should 
be  well  established  and  have  developed  many 
strong  crowns.  Six  of  the  strongest  of  these 
should   be  retained   to   each   plant,   and   the  re- 


the  frame,  lift  them  carefully  with  the  runners 
attached,  but  some  of  these  rooted  crowns  are 
almost  sure  to  become  detached.  Any  that  are 
broken  off  may  be  used  for  filling  vacant  places 
in  the  frame,  as  they  will  produce  flowers. 
Upon  no  account  allow  the  parent  crown  to  be- 
come smothered  with  useless  side  shoots,  as 
these  will  give  no  flowers,  and  will  be  the  cause 
of  damping  in  the  plants.  After  they  are  planted 
in  the  frame,  afford  one  good  soaking  of  tepid 
water,  which  will  be  all  the  moisture  they  will 
require  during  the  whole  of  the  winter.  After 
planting,  shade  the  glass  and  keep  the  frame 
closed  for  a  couple  of  days,  but  when  they  are 
established  in  their  new  quarters,  afford  ven- 
tilation freely  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
Guard  against  damping  in  the  plants,  and  re- 
move any  injured  leaves  or  flowers  that  have 
become  damaged  in  the  process  of  transplant- 
ing. Protect  the  plants  from  frost  all  through 
the  winter. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISrtER,  41,   Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

w.c. 

-Letters  tor  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDI  I  OR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good faith. 
-Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himselj 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  andto  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  tiees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  forlossor  injury. 


Appointments  for  May. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  1— 

Franco-British  Exhibition  (Shepherd's  Bush)  opens  this 
month. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  2— 

Soc.  Franc.  d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet.    German  Gard. 
Soc.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  MAY  5— Nat.  Amateur  Gard.  Assoc,  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  6- 

Croydon  and  District  Spring  Fl.  Sh. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  7— Linnean  Soc.  meet. 

MONDAY,   MAY  11- 

United  Hon.  Ben.  and  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  12  - 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  Roy.  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund  Coming-of-Age  Festival  at  the  Hotel  Cecil, 
Strand.  Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Com.  meet.  Brit.  Gard. 
Assoc.  Ex.  Council  meet. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  16— German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  M  - 

Devon  County  Agric.  Sh.  at  Plymouth  (3  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  20- 

•Roy,  Bot.  Soc.  Exh.  at  Regenfs  Park. 

MONDAY,  MAY  25— 

Ann.  meet,  and  dinner  of  the  Kew  Guild  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant.     Anniversary  meet,  of  the  Linnean  Soc. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  26- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Sh.  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  Thames 
Embankment  (3  days). 

-WEDNESDAY,  MAY  27— 

Ann.  meet.  Brit.  Gard.  Assoc,  in  Essex  Hall,  Strand, 
7  p.m.  Bath  and  West  anl  Southern  Counties  Soc. 
Sh.  at  Dorchester  (5  days). 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich — 50'5W. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  Wednesday,  April  29  (6  p.m.):  Max.  63"; 
Min.  47". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday,  April  30 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.  30  1;  Temp.  55°;  Weather— 
Raining. 
'  Provinces.—  W cdncsday,  April  29  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  58° 
London;  Min  43°  Scotland  N.E. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Herbaceous  Plants,  Liliums,  Begonias,  Gladiolus,  &c, 
at  12;  Palms  and  Plants,  Conifera,  Ferns,  &c,  at  3.30, 
at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morns. 

THURSDAY-  , 

Unreserved  Sale  of  a  choice  selection  of  Plants  from 
the  "  Bank  House  "  collection  of  Orchids,  by  order  of 
S.  Briggs-Bury,  Esq.,  by  Protheroe  iV.  Morris,  at  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  EX.,  at  1. 

FRIDAY— 

A  selection  of  valuable  Plants  from  the  "  Coundon 
Hall  "  collection  of  Orchids,  by  order  of  G.  Singer, 
Esq.,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Piotheroe  & 
Mortis,  at  1. 


Our   readers  are  already   aware 

The  that  the  usual  Quinquennial  Ex- 

ExhU.ltu.n.   hibition  of  the~'  Societe"  Royale 

d 'Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de 
Gand  ''  is  this  year  invested  with  even  more 
than  its  usual  interest  by  reason  of  its  con- 
curring with  the  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  the  Society's  existence. 

History  seems  to  have  a  fascination  for 
most  people,  and  directly  an  institution  or 
association  achieves  success  of  a  noteworthy 
character,  a  special  interest  is  shown  in  the 
circumstances  which  attended  its  birth.  The 
history  of  the  Ghent  Horticultural  and  Botani- 
cal Society  affords  a  striking  instance  of  a 
_great   society    with   a    world-wide    reputation 


which  has  gradually  developed  from  a  most 
humble  origin.  The  tale  was  told  in  an  in- 
teresting manner  in  the  article  by  M.  Ceu- 
terick  which  appeared  in  our  issue  for  April 
ii  last.  At  the  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  an  inn  or  publichouse  (see  fig. 
125)  in  a  suburb  of  Ghent  was  tenanted  by  a 
gardener,  and  it  therefore  became  a  favourite 
resort  for  the  more  enthusiastic  cultivators 
of  plants.  They  met  there  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  subjects  in  which  they  were  mutu- 
ally interested,  and  doubtless  the  inn  "  Fras- 
cati,"  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  such  a  house 
would  allow,  served  to  fulfil  the  same  func- 
tions as  those  which  are  now  more  perfectly 
provided  for  by  the  debating  societies  which 
exist  in  most  civilised  countries.  Gradually 
the  members  would  fall  into  the  habit  of 
carrying  their  more  interesting  plants  and 
specimens  to  their  favourite  resort  for  com- 
parison and  criticism,  thus  establishing  a 
series  of  informal  exhibitions.  But  in  Feb- 
ruarv,  1809,  after  hearing  from  Franz  van 
Cassel,  gardener  and  botanist,  a  narration  of 
the  wonders  in  cultivation  and  the  new  plants 
he  had  seen  during  a  recent  visit  to  England, 
it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  society  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  flower  shows  and  promot- 
ing the  culture  of  plants  in  Ghent. 

But  we  need  not  pursue  these  details 
further ;  the  circumstances  which  attended 
the  carrying  out  of  this  resolution,  and 
the  continual  growth  of  the  newly-established 
society  which  afterwards  took  place,  have 
been  already  explained.  For  very  many  years 
past,  the  Ghent  Society  has  held  quinquennial 
exhibitions  that  have  attracted  horticulturists 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the  more 
recent  shows  have  been  attended  with  such 
success  that,  as  was  mentioned  by  the  Pre- 
sident, M.  Callier,  at  the  luncheon  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  judging  of  the  exhibits  on 
Friday,  it  seemed  difficult  to  see  in  which 
direction  further  progress  might  reasonably 
be  looked  for.  It  was  this  circumstance  which 
led  the  late  Count  Kerchove  de  Denterghem 
to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his  address 
to  the  jury  of  five  years  ago,  to  advocating 
the  need  that  existed  for  giving  increased  at- 
tention to  the  scientific  aspects  of  gardening. 
It  was  in  this  direction  that  the  late  President 
considered  further  progress  could  still  be 
made,  and  his  words  may  usefully  be 
remembered  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
Society  may  be  said  to  be  entering  upon  a 
new  era  of  its  existence.  In  the  imme- 
diate past  this  question  has  claimed  much 
attention.  By  laboratory  research  and  garden 
experiments  botanists  and  horticulturists  are 
endeavouring  to  know  more  of  the  plants  they 
cultivate,  and  to  understand  the  circumstances 
which  attend  their  reproduction,  variation  and 
development.  At  the  present  meeting  an 
important  item  was  the  botanical  lecture  de- 
livered by  M.  Noel  Bernard  on  the  subject  of 
the  symbiosis  alleged  to  exist  between  certain 
fungi  and  Orchids.  He  showed  lantern  slides 
and  specimens  to  illustrate  the  lecture,  and 
stated  that  he  has  proved  it  to  be  impossible 
for  Orchid  seeds  to  germinate  unless  certain 
parasitic  fungi  are  present.  The  Society  will 
do  well  to  give  proper  attention  to  matters 
such  as  this,  even  if  they  may  appear  to  have- 
but  little  practical  value  at  the  moment,  for 
they  are  fraught  with  possibilities  of  great 
importance  to  cultivators.  At  the  same  time 
the   exhibitions   that   have   done   so   much   to 


popularise  and  develop  Belgian  horticulture 
will  of  course  continue  to  be  maintained  at 
their  present  high  level  of  excellence. 

Turning  to  the  present  show,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  record  all  the  details  of  such  a 
vast  exhibition.  In  the  report  which  appears 
upon  another  page,  the  prominent  features  are 
remarked  upon,  and  details  are  given  so  far 
as  space  will  permit.  The  exhibit  that  excited 
most  interest  was  probably  that  from  M. 
Charles  Vuylsteke,  of  Loochristy,  whose  suc- 
cess in  the  raising  of  hybrid  Orchids  has  been 
from  time  to  time  recorded  in  these  columns. 
For  some  years  past  M.  Vuylsteke  has  de- 
voted most  of  his  attention  to  the  raising  ot 
"  blotched  "  Odontoglossums,  but,  notwith- 
standing the  flowers  he  had  previously  ex- 
hibited, no  one  was  prepared  for  such  a  dis- 
play of  these  most  valuable  plants  as  is  stag  d 
at  this  show.  The  centenary  exhibition  will 
live  in  the  memory  of  those  who  are  attend- 
ing it  on  account  of  the  first  appearance,  in 
such  numbers,  of  this  type  of  Odontoglossum. 
Major  Holford's  exhibits  of  Orchids  and 
Hippeastrums  form  another  very  prominent 
feature  of  the  show.  The  Orchids  are  be- 
yond praise,  and  the  Hippeastrums  afford 
further  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  the  strain 
now  in  cultivation  in  Major  Holford's  re- 
markable collection.  Writing  of  English  ex- 
hibits reminds  us  of  the  beautiful  Hippeas- 
trums staged  by  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons, 
which  have  obtained  the  highest  prizes  for 
these  plants  in  the  competitive  classes. 

Of  the  show  generally,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  certainlv  as  good  as  previous  ones.  The 
Palms,  CoJiajums,  Cordylines,  and  other 
stove  plants,  also  the  Acacias,  Azaleas,  and 
greenhouse  plants  so  commonly  cultivated  in 
the  Ghent  district  are  to  be  seen  in  the  most 
perfect  specimens.  It  is  a  grand  exhibition, 
and  it  is  displayed  to  the  public  view  in  a 
most  attractive  manner. 

The  great  hall  of  the  Casino,  laid  out  by 
Mr.  Charles  Pynaert,  very  effectively  contains, 
as  usual,  the  stove  plants,  and  in  the  galleries 
upstairs,  including  the  Rotunda,  are  the 
Orchids,  new  plants,  botanical  exhibits,  and 
batches  of  miscellaneous  flowering  and  foli- 
age plants. 

The  large  temporary  building  is  not  placed, 
as  heretofore,  in  a  position  adjoining  the 
Casino,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  the  in- 
terposition of  an  open-air  garden  planted 
with  Conifers  and  other  hardy  shrubs  and 
trees.  Owing  to  this  alteration  it  is  not  possible 
to  view  the  Azaleas  from  the  flight  of  steps 
which  formerly  connected  the  main  building 
with  the  annexe,  but  although  this  is  the  case, 
it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  beautiful  than  the  view  obtain- 
able upon  entering  the  large  building.  Its 
interior  design,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of 
the  exhibits,  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Fred. 
Burvenich,  Senr.,  and  he  is  to  be  greatly  con- 
gratulated on  the  success  that  has  attended 
his  efforts.  The  eye  would  be  merely  dazzled 
by  the  gorgeous  display  of  Azalea  blo;soms 
were  it  not  for  the  skill  displayed  in  their 
arrangement.  The  view  extends  over  the  beds 
of  these  plants,  formed  on  sloping,  un- 
even surfaces,  to  the  further  portion,  where 
there  are  great  banks  of  hardy  Rhododendron 
and  huge  specimen-plants  of  Acacias  and 
other  hard-wood  species.  At  the  extreme  end 
of  this  space  there  is  a  painted  background 
representing   a   portion   of   the   grounds   that 
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formerly  surrounded  the  "Coupure,"  thus 
leaving  the  perspective  uninterrupted. 

At  one  of  the  sides,  a  feature  is  made  of  a 
model  of  the  old  Inn,  "  Frascati,"  and  in  this 
building  specimens  of  the  species  of  plants 
staged  at  the  first  show  the  Society  ever  held 
are  displayed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  then  exhibited.  It  is  a 
pretty  feature,  and  has  been  carried  out  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  building  a  good  effect  has  been  produced 
by  paintings  of  South  African  scenery,  which 
are  used  as  a  background  for  exhibits  of 
species  of  plants  introduced  from  the  Cape. 

The  jury  consisted  of  246  persons,  of  whom 
188  are  not  resident  in  Belgium,  and  include 
32  from  Britain.  A  distinguished  Englishman 
in  the  person  of  Lord  Redesdule  was  appointed 
Honorary  President  of  the  Jury,  Mons.  A. 
Viger,  a  former  Minister  of  Agriculture  in 
France  and  President  of  the  Societe  Nationale 
d'Horticulture  de  France,  acting  as  the 
General  President  of  the  Jury. 


DENDROBIUM   EPIDENDROPSIS.-Prof    Kranz- 

lin  describes  in  the  current  number  of  Orchis  a 
new  Dendrobium  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  has  flowered  at  Erlangen.  It  is  stated  to 
resemble  the  type  of  Epidendrum  exemplified  in 
E.  umbellatum.  Unfortunately,  although  inter- 
esting in  other  ways,  the  flowers  are  not  attrac- 
tive, being  of  a  greenish-yellow,  and  are  covered 
with  a  sticky  exudation. 

Lilies  of  Japan. — We  have  recehed  from 
The  Yokohama  Nursery  Co.,' Ltd.,  a  brochure 
containing  40  finely-coloured  plates  of  Lilies, 
many  of  which  are  endemic  in  Japan.  Besides 
their  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  cata- 
logue, the  plates  possess  the  additional  one  of 
serving  as  a  useful  pictorial  reference  Look  to 
some  of   the   finest   Li.ies   in   cultivation. 

A  Nurseryman  s  Visit  to  Morocco. — Mr. 

Joseph  Cheal,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Joseph  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  submitted  to  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 


Fig.  125. — the  ghent  exhibition:    exterior  of  model  of  old  inn  in  which  the 
first  exhibition  was  held  in  1809. 


In  addition  to  discharging  the  more  serious 
business  connected  with  the  exhibuion,  the 
jury  were  entertained  at  various  "functions" 
in  the  most  cordial  and  hospitable  manner. 
Sunday  last  was  a  particularly  busy  day.  In 
the  morning  the  official  unveiling  of  the 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
President  took  place  in  the  Place  du  Comte  de 
Flandre  (see  fig.  126).  At  noon  there  was  an 
official  reception  by  the  Chambre  Syndicate 
des  Horticulteurs  Beiges,  and  in  the  evening 
the  Grand  Banquet  took  place  in  the  halls 
of  the  Grand  Theatre,  at  which  the  Presi- 
dent, M.  Callier,  presided. 


British  Gardeners  Association.— A  meet- 
ing of  the  London  branch  of  this  society  will 
be  held  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  on  May 
14  A  paper  on  "  Public  Gardens  and  their 
Construction  "  will  be  read  at  8  p.m.  by  Mr.  T. 
Winter,  Superintendent  of  Marylebone  Parks. 
The  meeting  will  be  open  to  all  gardeners. 


Committee  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  examples  of  exotic  fruits 
which  he  had  brought  from  Madeira.  Mr. 
Cheal  has  described  this  as  a.  most  beautiful 
island.  Most  of  the  houses  are  picturesque  in 
appearance,  and  about  them  are  planted  Palms, 
Tree  Ferns,  Poinsettias,  whilst  verandahs  and 
pergolas  are  covered  with  brilliant  flowering 
climbers,  such  as  Bougainvilleas,  Allamandas, 
Passifloras  (Passion  Flowersl,  scarlet-flowered 
Taxonias,  Roses,  Wistarias,  &c.  Masses  of  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  with  flowers  of  many 
colours,  ramble  over  the  rocks.  Vines  are  trained 
to  pergolas  and  other  supports,  whilst  beneath 
are  many  kinds  of  gourds.  Describing  the  gar- 
dens near  Casa  Blanca,  he  states  that  Dates, 
Figs,  Pomegranates,  and  Almonds  grow  in  pro- 
fusion with  a  few  Orange  trees.  At  Teneriffe 
he  saw  the  plantations  of  Potatos,  Tomatos, 
and  Bananas  that  are  sent  in  great  abundance 
to  our  markets.  The  valleys  at  Teneriffe  are  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  the 
area  under  culture  is  increased  by  terraces  that 


are  formed  up  the  hillsides.  At  Grand  Canary- 
he  visited  Las  Palmas,  the  chief  industry  of 
which  is  the  culture  of  Bananas.  The  soil  of 
this  island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  it  is  care- 
fully prepared  by  levelling  it  into  terraces,  and 
separating  from  the  volcanic  earth  the  larger 
stones  which  are  used  in  forming  the  terrace 
walls.  Watercourses  are  constructed  through 
each  plantation,  large  reservoirs  being  built 
on  the  hillsides  for  storing  the  water,  which 
flows  down  cement  courses  to  the  gardens 
below. 

National    Flower    Show   at   Chicago. — 

We  have  received  the  preliminary  schedule  of 
the  National  F'lower  Show  to  be  held  in  Chicago, 
November  6-15,  1908,  inclusive,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Society  of  American  Florists,  in  co- 
operation with  other  American  horticultural 
associations.  Carnations,  Roses,  and  Chrysan- 
themums are  represented  by  their  special  socie- 
ties. The  schedule  provides  for  97  classes  de- 
voted to  Chrysanthemums,  52  for  Roses,  80  for 
Carnations,  and  others  for  Orchids,  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  other  foliage  and  decorative  plants, 
cut  flowers,  floral  devices,  &c. 

Commercial  Fertilisers.— The  Complete 
Report  on  Commercial  Fertilisers,  issued  as  a 
free  bulletin  from  the  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, is  interesting  as  showing  the  intelligent 
interest  which  the  American  cultivator  takes  in 
the  value  he  can  get  out  of  the  numerous 
manures  that  are  on  sale  in  his  State.  The 
bulletin  details  a  large  number  of  these  ferti- 
lisers, giving  the  name  of  the  brand  and  of  the 
( '  unpany  supplying  it.  The  analysis,  as  conveyed 
in  the  company's  guarantee,  is  printed,  together 
with  that  actually  found  in  the  university  test- 
ing laboratory.  The  frank  notes  that  are  ap- 
pended ought  to  save  any  man  who  knows  his 
business  from  incurring  risk  of  loss,  unless  he 
chooses  to  accept  it  with  his  eyes  open.  A 
sample  remark  may  be  quoted.  After  giving 
the  results  for  a  particular  fertiliser,  it  is  added, 
"  Phosphoric  acid  low,  chlorine  excessive,  source 
of  nitrogen  equal  to  ground  leather."  In  other 
cases  the  remarks  are  favourable,  e.g.,  "Source 
of  potash  better  than  guaranteed."  The  bulle- 
tin contains  much  good  advice  on  the  use  of 
"  artificials "  generally,  and  deprecates  as  a 
general  rule  the  use  of  low-grade  fertilisers. 
Similar  analyses  on  a  larger  scale  are  given  in 
Bulletin  No.  294  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  at  Geneva,  N.Y.  'lhe  re- 
sults of  the  analyses  are  not  always  quite  the 
same,  but,  of  course,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  varied  degrees  of  completeness  in  the  mix- 
ing of  the  ingredients. 

"Philippine  Agricultural  Review."  — We 

have  received  the  first  number  of  the  above 
journal,  which  is  to  appear  as  a  monthly  periodi- 
cal, replacing  the  Press  Bulletins  which  were 
previously  issued  at  irregular  intervals.  The 
Review  is  illustrated  by  14  half-tone  plates, 
which  would  be  improved  if  they  bore  an  ex- 
planatory legend,  instead  of  a  number,  which 
necessitates  reference  to  the  list  of  contents  and 
illustrations.  Another  feature  which  might  well 
be  introduced,  and  too  often  is  wanting  from 
journals  of  this  kind,  is  the  addition  of 
the  scientific  name  to  the  vernacular  one  for  tie 
plants  that  are  specially  cultivated.  It  is  other- 
wise often  difficult  to  be  sure  of  the  species 
which  is  meant  by  authors.  The  advantages 
of  publications  such  as  the  Review  are  too 
widely  recognised  to  call  for  comment,  and  it 
suffices  to  say  that  the  first  number  amply  justi- 
fies its  appearance,  and  indicates  the  large  num- 
ber of  special  agricultural  problems  which  form 
the  subjects  of  continuous  investigation  in  the 
islands. 
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SOCIETE  ROYALE  D'AGRICULTURE  ET  DE  ROTANIQHE  DE  G&ND. 

Quinquennial  and  Centenary  Exhibition  at  Ghent. 


April  25— May  3. — The  proceedings  of  the 
Centenary  Exhibition  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced on  Friday,  April  24.  The  members  of 
the  jury  assembled  at  about  8.30  a.m.,  and  were 
photographed  in  a  group  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Tribune  Horticole.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
members  listened  to  a  short  address  from  the 
new  President  of  the  Society,  M.  Alexis  Callier, 
the  Attorney-General,  and  immediately  after- 
wards proceeded  to  their  duties  of  adjudications. 
M.  Callier  said  that  the  late  Count  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem  had  already  commenced  to  think 
out  the  arrangements  for  the  centenary  exhibi- 
tion. Many  of  the  jurors  revisited  Ghent  as 
old  friends,  some  of  them  having  been  coming 
even  for  50  years  past.  The  quinquennial  exhi- 
bitions had  a  stimulating  influence  upon  hor- 
ticulture as  being  the  means  of  bringing  to- 
gether representatives  of  the  peoples  of  different 
countries.  The  Society,  although  celebrating 
its  centenary,  had  not  even  one  wrinkle.  It  was 
the  cherished  baby  of  the  public,  and  it  had 
flourished,  though  in  a  varying  degree,  during 
its  whole  existence  of  100  years. 

The  Jury  was  constituted  as  follows:  — 
Honorary  President:  Lord  Redesdale.  Presi- 
dent: M.  A.  Viger.  Vice-Presidents :  MM.  A. 
Truffant,  Noel  Bernard,  Baron  de  Grancy,  Ruys 
de  Beerenbroeck,  Major  Holford,  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  Max  Kolb,  Dr.  Wittmack,  Chevalier 
Kadaelli,  Enrico  Rovelli,  F.  Lambeau,  and 
Jules  Cartuyvels.  General  Secretaries :  MM. 
Philippe  de  Vilmorin,  Abel  Chatenay,  Victor 
Lemoine,  Dr.  Janse,  Siebert,  R.  Seidel,  R.  W. 
Ker,  and  H.  Correvon.  The  jury  was  divided 
into  32  groups,  and  the  work  of  adjudication 
was  accomplished  in  less  than  two  hours. 

New  Plants. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  as  each 
quinquennial  exhibition  comes  round,  to  obtain 
new  plants  which  have  been  but  recently  intro- 
duced to  Europe.  Nowadays  the  new  plants 
are  chiefly  the  result  of  hybridisation  rather 
than  newly-introduced  species.  On  the  present 
occasion  there  are  new  Orchids,  Azaleas,  and 
other  kinds  provided  for  in  their  proper  sec- 
tions, and  the  following  notes  are  therefore 
upon  those  plants  which  were  exhibited  in  the 
first  group  of  classes  which  were  set  aside  ex- 
clusively for  novelties  without  any  specification 
as  to  species. 

The  premier  class  was  for  12  newly-intro- 
duced plants  that  are  not  yet  in  commerce. 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans  and 
Bruges  (Belgium),  as  on  several  previous  occa- 
sions, have  been  awarded  the  first  prize,  which 
consisted  of  a  Gold  Medal.  The  species  exhi- 
bited by  this  firm  were  described  in  cur  last 
issue,  with  the  exception  of  Ficus  australis  varie- 
gata,  which  is  shown  as  a  dwarf  little  plant 
with  oval-shaped  leaves  very  freely  variegated 
with  white.  The  others  included  Ptychoraphis 
Siebertiana,  Codiaeum  "  Fred  Sander,"  Pinanga 
Micholitzii,  Pereskia  Godseffiana,  Bromelia  tri- 
color, Encephalartos  Woodii,  Anthurium 
Sanderi,  Philodendron  Ilsemanii,  Caladium  Cen- 
tenaire,  and  Nephrodium  gracillimum.  M. 
Maurice  L.  de  Vilmorin,  Quai  d'Orsay,  Paris, 
also  exhibited  in   this  class. 

In  the  following  class,  M.  Philippe  de  Vil- 
morin has  been  awarded  a  Silver-Gilt  Medal  for 
a  collection  of  six  new  plants  not  yet  in  com- 
merce. The  species  are  as  follow: — Clematis 
species  (unnamed),  Corylus  thibetica  Poten- 
tilla  sp.,  Rhododendron  chartophyllum,  Sor- 
baria  assurgens  (hort.  Vilmorin),  and  an  un- 
named species  of  Trollius.  Most  of  these  plants 
are  not  sufficiently  developed  for  an  opinion  to 
be  formed  as  to  their  qualities,  and  even  the 
Rhododendron  has  not  yet  its  flower-buds  ex- 
panded, but  its  habit  appears  exceedingly  good, 
and  the  plant  may  be  valuable. 

The  best  exhibit  in  a  class  for  a  hot-house 
flowering  plant  not  yet  in  commerce  is  a  group 
of  hybrids  from  Gloxinia  and  Sinningia.  The 
flowers  are  very  little  modified  from  those  of 
Gloxinia,  but  the  foliage  shows  a  reddish  tinge 


acquired  from  Sinningia.  In  some  of  the  varie- 
ties which  have  red  flowers  it  is  considered  an 
advantage  to  get  something  of  the  same  tint  in 
the  leaves,  many  shades  in  the  same  tone  or 
colour  being  much  appreciated  on  the  Con- 
tinent. In  Class  4,  which  demanded  a  green- 
house flowering  plant  that  had  not  been  ex- 
hibited before  the  Society  previously,  M.  J.  C. 
Schmidt,  Erfurt,  Germany,  has  been  awarded 
a  bronze  medal  for  a  group  of  very  fine  Cycla- 
mens of  a  strain  named  "  Rokoko,"  which  re- 
minds us  strongly  of  the  strain  exhibited  some 
years  ago  by  M.  de  Laange,  Brussels,  though 
the  flowers  on  the  present  occasion  show  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  colours.  The 
blooms  are  so  modified  in  form  that  they  are 
almost  flat,  and  the  petals  are  much  fringed. 

In  a  class  for  a  new  stove  plant,  with  orna- 
mental foliage,  a  Medal  has  been  awarded  to 
MM.  Jacob  Makoy  et  Cie.,  Liege,  for  a  very 
fine  plant  of  Maranta  Closonii  from  Brazil, 
having    cream-coloured    leaves    marked    promi- 


FlG.  126. — THE  GHENT  EXHIBITION.  MEMORIAL 
TO  THE  LATE  COMTE  O.  DE  KERCHOVE  DE 
DENTERGHEM    UNVEILED    DURING    THE    EXHIBITION. 

nently  with  olive  green.  In  the  same  class  M. 
Delaruye-Cardon,  Ledeburg,  has  obtained  a 
prize  for  a  species  of   Anthurium. 

The  first  prize  for  12  new  plants  obtained 
from  seed  is  awarded  to  M.  Anatole  Cordon- 
nier  Bailleul,  for  a  collection  of  new 
Codiaeums  (Crotons),  all  of  which  have  broad 
leaves.  The  most  effectively  coloured  variety  is 
one   named   Madame   Ernest   Delaruye. 

A  pretty,  large-flowered  Myosotis  named  M. 
Liebestern  has  obtained  the  second  prize  for  M. 
Fischer,  Stuttgart,  in  a  class  for  a  new  hardy 
flowering  plant  obtained   from   seed. 

M.  L.  de  Smet-Duvivier,  281,  Chaussee 
d'Anvers,  Mont  St.  Amand,  exhibits  in  several 
of  the  classes  in  this  group.  In  one  case  he 
has  shown  a  variegated  variety  of  Ardisia  ere- 
nulata,  and  in  another  Phormium  atropur- 
pureum  var.  nana.  In  a  class  for  the  most  meri- 
torious flowering  or  non-flowering  plants  put 
into  commerce  since  1903,  he  has  included  those 
following: — Kentia  Belmoreana  versicolor,  Da- 
vallia  Lansonniana,  Anthurium  Rex,  Maranta 
insignis,  Heliconia  imperialis,  Acanthus  mon- 
tanus,  a  hybrid  Anthurium,  being  a  cross  from 
A.    Veitchii    and    A.    Andreanum    album,    Dra- 


caena Kerchovei,  Sanseviera  Laurentii,  Buddleia 
asiatica,  &c. 

The  Orchids. 

That  the  show  of  Orchids  in  its  best  exhibits 
is  infinitely  superior  to  any  yet  staged  at  Ghent 
is  the  conclusion  of  all  who  were  qualified  to 
pass  an  opinion. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ex- 
hibits are  two  groups  not  for  competition,  that 
from  M.  Chas.  Vuylsteke  being  a  most  mar- 
vellous selection  of  new  hybrid  Odontoglos- 
sums,  the  individual  merits  and  beauties  of  the 
plants  utterly  baffling  attempts  at  description, 
and  for  which  an  CEuvre  d'Art  was  awarded 
with  congratulations. 

The  beautiful  and  finely-flowered  specimens, 
all  of  M.  Vuylsteke's  raising,  are  arranged 
in  a  commodious,  ornamental  glass  case,  backed 
by  mirrors  and  draped  in  green.  About  115 
splendidly-flowered  specimens,  all  dissimilar, 
but  many  of  them  of  such  surpassing  beauty  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  best, 
are  arranged  in  the  case.  M.  Vuylsteke  has  ac- 
complished wonders  in  his  crosses  of  these 
beautiful  Odontoglossums,  and  violet,  claret, 
ruby,  and  orange  tints  are  produced  in  a  man- 
ner that  even  the  raiser  himself  did  not  ex- 
pect. The  first  fine  break  with  the  new  set 
was  made  from  his  beautiful  varieties  of  O. 
ardentissimum,  and  with  the  introduction  of 
the  spotted  O.  crispums  it  has  been  followed  by 
inter-crossing  with  the  best  varieties  of  all 
available  species,  and  the  present  result,  though, 
as  the  raiser  believes,  by  no  means  the  final 
achievement,  appears  in  his  magnificent  exhibit 
at  the  Ghent  quinquennial  show.  If  words  fail 
to  describe  the  collection,  they  are  still  more 
inadequate  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
the  brilliance  of  the  individual  plants.  One 
new  hybrid,  O.  maculatissimum  (maculatum  X 
ardentissimum)  is  unique,  and  a  superb  novelty. 
Its  fine  spike  bears  nine  large  flowers  of  very 
distinct  characters,  the  sepals  of  a  bronzy  claret 
hue,  the  petals  heavily  blotched  with  the  same 
colour  on  the  inner  halves,  and  cream-white  on 
the  outer,  the  broad  lip  whitish,  with  a  large, 
bronzy  red  blotch  and  some  pink  veining.  The 
varieties  of  O.  Gandavense,  with  their  distinct 
violet  tints,  some  of  which  were  shown  at  the 
Temple  Show  last  year,  are  more  charming  than 
ever,  O.  Gandavense  cceruleum  being  of  a 
delightful  combination  of  blue  and  white,  and 
O.  G.  azureum  having  the  inner  parts  of  the 
segments  violet  colour.  O.  egregium,  var.  Mad. 
Jules  Hye  de  Crom  is  almost  entirely  of  a  de- 
lightful tint  of  bronzy  claret  with  white  margins 
and  tips  to  the  segments  ;  O.  prasclarum,  a  most 
beautifully-marked  flower ;  O.  Lawrenceanum 
imperiale,  a  grand  yellow  bloom,  exquisitely 
marked  with  dark  purple ;  O.  Wiganianum 
Phlegon,  a  densely-spotted  and  wonderful 
flower;  O.  eminens,  creamy-white,  with  clear, 
purple  spotting,  and  innumerable  others,  each 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Still,  among  the 
great  show  of  beauties  the  later  forms  of  O. 
ardentissimum  hold  their  own,  the  blooms  being 
perfect  in  form  and  very  bright  in  colour.  The 
richly-coloured  forms  of  O.  Vuylstekeas,  the 
home-raised  blotched  O.  crispum,  O.  crispum 
Memoria  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  varieties  of 
O.   excellens  were  magnificent. 

Notwithstanding  the  splendid  show  made  at 
the  Casino,  M.  Vuylsteke  is  in  the  enviable 
position  of  having  a  much  larger  number 
of  nearly  equally  beautiful  Odontoglossums  in 
bloom  at  his  place  at  Loochristi,  and  what  is  to 
come  from  the  tens  of  thousands  of  yet  u"- 
bloomed  plants  can  only  be  imagined. 

The  other  grand  exhibit  not  for  competition, 
and  for  which  the  finest  CEuvre  d'Art  was 
awarded,  is  the  superb  and  artistically-arranged 
group  staged  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  by  Major 
G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  who  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  the  horticulturists  of  Great 
Britain  for  so  well  representing  them  at  this 
exhibition.     The  group  occupies  over  300  square 
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feet,    and   is   most   artistically    staged    by     Mr. 
Alexander,  the  centre  being  under  the  oval  niche 
of  the  end  of  the  gallery,  and  the  front  curved. 
A  tall  tree  Fern  is  in  the  back,  with  magnifi- 
cent   plants    of    Odontoglossums,    Dendrobium 
Wardianums,   and  coloured  hybrid   Odontoglos- 
sums,  fronted  by  an  enormous   plant   of   Cym- 
bidium  eburneo-Lowianum,  many  fine  Cattleya 
Lawrenceana,  &c.     The  following  enumeration  of 
some  of  the  leading   plants  in   this  group  will 
serve  to   convey   some   idea  of  the  beauty  and 
variety    contained     in     it.     Among    the     larger 
plants  are  Cymbidium  eburneo-Lowianum,  with 
L4  spikes,  bearing  together  124  flowers  ;  a  grand 
specimen   of   the   reverse  cross   C.    Lowio-ebur- 
neum,    and   fine  examples   of   C.    eburneum,   C. 
Low-grinum,    C.    Lowianum,    Pitt's   variety,    C. 
Lowio-grandiflorum,  C.  eburneo-Lowianum  con- 
color,      and      C.       Lowianum      concolor.     The 
Odontoglossums    are    represented    by    a    grand 
selection   of  fine   varieties    of    O.    crispum,    of 
which      there      are      about      100      spikes.     One 
plant   has  a   spike   of   52   flowers,    and   another 
specimen      bears      86      blooms.      O.      crispum 
Queen    Victoria    bears    a    fine    spike  ;     O.     c. 
Mrs.    Lindsay,    and    O.    c.    Egret,    grand    white 
forms  ;    and  O.  c.  Columbine,   a  pretty  spotted 
variety.     Among  the  others,   0.   ardentissimum, 
Westonbirt   variety,   a   real   gem   of  exceptional 
beauty,    bears    a    spike    of    12    purple-blotched 
flowers  ;  and  O.  Hallii,  O.  Andersonianum,  the 
fine  O.  Wilckeanum,  Rex,  and  O.  W.  imperiale  ; 
O.   Pescatorei,   with  the  fine  O.   P.,   Westonbirt 
variety,    having   a   spike    of    over    50     flowers; 
O.    crispo-Harryanum,    O.    loochristiense    Lord 
Howick,  a  very  bright  flower  ;   O.  elegans,  good 
O.  triumphans"  O.  cirrhosum,  O.  Edwardii,  O. 
Adrians   Lady  Wantage,   a  charmingly  spotted 
flower  ;    and   many  other   fine   Odontoglossums. 
The    Brasso-Cattleyas    and    Brasso-Laelias    con- 
tained in  the  group  are  certainly  the  finest  and 
most  varied   selection  ever  shown  at  one  time, 
about  60  plants,  bearing  an  aggregate  of  nearly 
100  large  flowers,  being  staged.     These  comprise 
Brasso-Cattleya  Mrs.  J.  Leemann,  B.-C.  Siren, 
B.-C.   Digbyano-Warneri,  B.-C.  Ihorntonii,  B.-C. 
Digbyano-Mossiae,    and    its    pure    white    variety 
Queen      Alexandra  ;       B.-C.       Digbyano-Schro- 
derae,  B.-C.  Digbvano-Warcewirzii,  B.-C.  Digby- 
ano-Mendelii,     B.-C.      Pluto,      B.-C.      Madame 
live,      B.-C.      Cordelia,      Brasso-Laelia     Helen, 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleva      Rowena,      and      others 
all     exhibiting     charming     tints     and      variety 
of   form.     Cattleyas   are   shown  in   superb  con- 
dition,   the    species    included    being    C.    Trianae 
Mrs.    Ed.    Sondheim,   the  finest   white   Trianae ; 
some  varieties  of  C.  Mendelii,  the  best  of  which 
are  C.  M.   Prince  of  Wales,  C.  M.  grandiflora, 
C.   M.   May   Queen,   a   pretty,   light   form  ;    and 
the    superb    C.    M.,    Holford's   variety,    bearing 
two   flowers   of   great   beauty,   fine   colour,   and 
gigantic     size.      C.   Schroderae     "  The     Baron," 
which   secured   a   First-Class   Certificate   at   the 
last      meeting      of      the      Royal  .   Horticultural 
Society ;    C.    S.    Heatonensis,     a    choice,     light 
variety ;    C.    intermedia,    Fowler's   variety,    the 
finest   form  of   typical   C.   intermedia,    C.    Lud- 
demanniana  and  C.  L.  alba,  a  fine  white  flower 
with  rose-tinted   lip ;    and    C.    Lawrenceana,   of 
which  a  dozen  strong  plants  are  shown.     Among 
hybrid  Cattleyas,  the  beautiful   C.  Dusseldorfei 
variety  Undine  (C.  intermedia  alba  X  C.  Mossiae 
Wageneri),    which    secured     a   First-Class    Cer- 
tificate    at    the    Royal     Horticultural     Society, 
December    11,    1906,    make    a   fine     feature,     14 
plants,  bearing  together  43  flowers,  being  used. 
Laelio-Cattleyas    almost    exclusively    raised     at 
Westonbirt   are   in   fine     form,    their    gorgeous 
colours  being  very  skilfully  arranged  for  effect 
among  the  white  and  light-coloured  varieties  by 
Mr.  Alexander.     A  grand  example  of  L.-C.  cal- 
listoglossa    excelsa    has    a    fine     spike     of     five 
blooms,    with    intense    purplish-crimson    label- 
lums  ;  L.-C.  Golden  Glory  (L.-C.  Zephyra  X  C. 
Mossiae    Reineckiana)    was    a    beautiful    plant, 
bearing  26  golden-yellow  flowers  with  crimson 
markings  on  the  lip.     It  secured   a   First-Class 
Certificate  at  the  Temple  Show,  1907,   and  was 
illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  June  1 
the   same  year.     Others   used   in   the  group   are 
L.-C.    Dora,   L.-C.    Olivia,   L.-C.    Elinor,   L.-C. 
Phryne,   L.-C.   Wellsiana,   L.-C.    Ganymede   (L. 
Latona  X  C.  Schroderae)  in  quantity,  its  bright 
bronzy-yellow    and    purple   flowers    being    very 
effective,    the    variety    Apricot    very    distinct; 
L.-C.    Dorothy,   L.-C.    Pizarro,    L.-C.    Baroness 
Schroder,   some  brilliant  orange-coloured   L.-C. 
Hippolyta,    and    many    of   the""  new    Westonbirt 


hybrids,  including  L.-C.  Caesar,  L.-C.  Crcesus, 
L.-C.  Zoroaster  variety  Rex,  L.-C.  Lustre, 
Westonbirt  variety,  &c,  together  with  Laelia 
Gwennie,   L.   cinnabrosa,  and  others. 

Cypripediums  included  many  unnamed 
seedlings  of  great  promise.  C.  Helen  II., 
Westonbirt  variety,  which  received  a  First-Class 
Certificate  at  the  last  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  ;  C.  Queen  of  Italy,  C.  Beryl, 
C.  aureum  Hyeanum,  C.  Chapmanii  superbum, 
and  C.  Maudiae  magnificum,  bearing  six  emerald 
green  and  white  flowers.  In  the  front  of  the 
group  and  at  salient  points,  brilliant  scarlet 
colour  was  given  by  a  number  of  fine  specimens 
of  Sophromtis  grandiflora,  one  of  which  bears 
80  and  another  50  flowers ;  fine  orange-scarlet 
Ada  aurantiaca,  the  deep  claret-coloured  Mas- 
devallia  Rocking  hybrid,  four  plants  of  the 
richly-coloured  Sophro-Laelia  Phroso  superba, 
Sophro-Cattleya  Chamberlainiana,  &c,  and 
others  noted  were  good  Miltonia  Bleuana,  M. 
Roezlii,  the  bearded  yellow  Dendrobium  Bry- 
merianum,  the  rose-scented  Bifrenaria  Harri- 
soniae. 

Competitive  Orchids. 

In  Class  21,  for  a  collection  of  the  most 
varied  and  meritorious  Orchids  has  brought 
another  grand  exhibit  in  the  extensive  collec- 
tion staged  by  M.  Lambeau,  of  Brussels,  which 
has  secured  the  King's  prize  of  a  large  Gold 
Medal.  The  group  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
central  stage  at  one  end  of  the  gallerv. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  classes  for  Orchids, 
there   is  but   the  one  entry,   but   M.    Lambeav's 
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fine  collection  has  well  merited  the  highest 
award.  In  the  group  the  very  fine  and  varied 
selection  of  beautiful  Odontoglossum  Lambeau- 
ianum  form  quite  a  study,  the  colours  in  rich 
tints  of  rose  and  purple  on  cream-white,  and 
always  on  finely-formed  large  flowers,  being  re- 
markable. O.  L.  La  Tribune  is  a  marvellously 
spotted  form,  O.  L.  Helleputianum  quite  dif- 
ferent and  superbly  marked,  and  others  so  ex- 
traordinary that  Mons.  Lambeau  should  be 
proud  to  have  such  a  charming  series  under  his 
name.  Varieties  of  Cattleya  Schroderae  and  C. 
Mendelii  are  well  represented,  pretty  white  varie- 
ties appearing.  The  hybrids  of  Brassavola 
Digbya'na  are  shown  in  profusion,  the  richest 
in  rose-purple  tint  being  Brasso-Cattleya 
Peetersiae  (Warscewiczii  x  Madame  Maronl, 
which  gets  two  parts  of  C.  Warscewiczii.  Of 
the  yellow-tinted  B.-C,  Mrs.  Leemann  is  shown 
in  fine  variety ;  B.-C.  Warteliae,  a  secondary 
cross  with  Cattleya  Schroderae  alba,  is  a  charm- 
ing flower  near  to  C.  Schroderae,  but  with 
fringed  lip,  and  of  the  same  section  B.-C. 
Reneiae  var.  Surprise  has  a  flower  curiously 
mottled  with  purple.  Cattleya  intermedia  alba 
has  four  spikes,  three  with  six  flowers  each  ; 
Cochlioda  rosea,  C.  vulcanica,  and  C.  Noez- 
liana  were  in  grand  specimens  of  many  spikes 
of  rich  mauve  or  scarlet  flowers ;  Maxillaria 
luteo-alba  bears  scores  of  fragrant  blooms  ;  the 
selection  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  has  manv 
blotched  forms,  in  which  the  deep  red  or  purple 
colour  has  almost  obliterated  the  white  ground 
colour  ;  specially  noted  were  O.  c.  coloratum  and 
O.  c.  eminens,  two  grandly-coloured  forms.  O. 
Madouxianum  was  a  finely-coloured  bloom,  and 
the   varieties   of   O.    ardentitsimum   superb,   the 


superlative  being  reached  by  the  noble  O.  arden- 
tissimum Memoria  Lambeauiae  at  the  end  of  the 
group,  and  which  secured  the  medal  for  the 
finest  hybrid  Odontoglossum,  the  perfectly- 
formed  flower  being  almost  entirely  of  a  deep 
reddish-claret  with  narrow  white  margin  and 
tips.  M.  Lambeau  has  also  secured  the 
medal  for  the  best  seedling  Odontoglossum. 
Miltonia  Bleuana  latimaculata  and  a  fine  white 
form  of  the  same  hybrid  are  grandly  flowered  ; 
Angraecum  citratum  has  many  sprays  of  pretty 
white  flowers,  Miltonia  vexillaria  gigantea  and 
other  forms  show  that  species  at  its  best ; 
various  Odontiodas  and  other  rare  hybrids  and 
species  are  represented,  and  white  Cattleyas 
have  with  them  the  new  C.  Suzanne  Hye  de 
Crom. 

On  the  side  of  the  gallery,  M.  Maurice 
Verdonck,  Ghentbrugge-lez-Gand,  gave  a  most 
interesting  exhibition  in  four  classes,  viz.,  Or- 
chids of  Guatemala  and  Colombia,  Orchids  of 
Brazil,  Orchids  of  Central  America,  and  Indian 
Orchids,  securing  the  Gold  Medal  in  each  of  the 
four  classes  with  Orchids  from  these  respective 
districts.  Specially  good  in  the  Brazilian  exhibit 
are  the  Oncidium  sarcodes,  O.  Marshallianum, 
Laelia  purpurata,  and  Cattleyas  ;  in  the  Colom- 
bian group,  the  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Odontoglos- 
sums, and  Masdevallias ;  in  the  Guatemalan 
class,  the  fine  forms  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Odon- 
toglossom  Uro-Skinneri,  &c.  ;  and  in  the  Indian, 
the  well-grown  Dendrobiums  and  Cypripediums 
and  scarlet  Renanthera  Imschootiana.  M. 
Verdonck  has  also  secured  the  highest  awards 
for  the  best  12  Dendrobiums,  his  collection  con- 
taining the  new  D.  Bronckartii,  D.  nobile  virgin- 
ale,  D.  Jamesianum,  D.  crepidatum,  D.  barba- 
tulum,  D.  Devonianum,  D.  primulinum,  and 
others  all  finely  flowered  ;  and  for  the  best  25 
Dendrobiums  and  the  best  single  specimen  Den- 
drobium. 

In  Class  26  (amateurs)  for  the  best  collection 
of  50  exotic  Orchids,  M.  Ch.  Dietrich  has 
won  the  1st  prize,  an  CEuvre  d'Art,  for  a  very 
meritorious  selection  containing  good  Odonto- 
glossums, Laelio-Cattleya  Dominiana,  L.-C. 
Capt.  Percy  Scott,  Cattleya  Louis  Chaton,  C. 
Mozart,  Brasso-Cattleya  Mrs.  Leemann,  Mil- 
tonia Bleuana  nobilior,  Zygopetalum  Perre- 
noudii,  Cymbidium  Devonianum,  &c. 

In  Class  27,  50  Orchids  (nurserymen),  M. 
Emile  Praet,  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent,  has 
secured  the  1st  prize  with  a  very  fine  lot  of 
varieties  of  Cattleya  Schroderae  and  C.  S.  alba ; 
Odontoglossums,  including  good  varieties  of  O. 
crispum,  O.  Lambeauianum,  O.  Rolfeae,  Cattleya 
Lawrenceana,  Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana,  Cypri- 
pediums, &c. 

Class  28,  for  the  best  collection  of  30  Orchids. 
M.  Theodore  Pauwels,  Meirelbeke  Gand, 
has  been  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  a  good  group, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  enormous  specimen 
of  a  light-coloured  Cattleya  Mendelii  covered 
with  flowers  ;  good  C.  Trianae,  C.  Lawrenceana, 
C.  Skinneri,  and  other  Cattleyas  and  Laelias, 
Angraecum  sesquipedale,  Dendrobiums,  Masde- 
vallias,  &c. 

Cypripediums  are  not  well  represented.  In 
the  class  for  25  (amateurs),  M.  Maes-Braeck- 
man,  Ghent,  has  secured  the  1st  prize; 
in  the  similar  class  for  nurserymen,  Messrs. 
Janssens  &  Putzys,  Merxem,  the' 1st  prize  with 
a  selection  containing  a  very  interesting  series  of 
varieties  of  C.  aureum ;  the  2nd  prize  going 
to  M.  Pynaert  van  Geert,  Ghent,  for  a 
very  varied  selection  of  well-flowered  plants ; 
the  same  firm  taking  the  1st  prize  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Anaectochilus  and  allied  plants. 

M.  De  Vixcke  Dujardin,  Bruges,  has  se- 
cured an  CEuvre  d'Art  for  a  very  fine  exhibit, 
including  a  remarkable  selection  of  Cattleya 
Mossiae  in  great  variety  of  tint,  one  form  having 
a  distinct  slate-blue  veining  on  the  lip,  and 
others  of  the  C.  M.  Reineckiana  and  C.  M. 
Arnoldiana  being  very  pretty.  The  whole  are 
characterised  by  good,  broad  labellums  and 
broad  petals.  C.  intermedia  alba  and  other 
Cattleyas,  Brasso-Cattleya  Digbyano-Schro- 
derae,  B.-C.  Madame  Maron  and  other  Brasso- 
Cattleyas,  a  very  fine  variety  of  Laelio-Cattleya 
Schilleriana  and  some  other  Laelio-Cattleyas, 
Laelia  anceps  alba,  and  other  showy  varieties  are 
included. 

For  the  best  collection  of  50  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  M.  A.  Miesser,  of  Brussels,  hat 
secured  the  1st  prize  for  a  nice  selection  o» 
plants   arranged   beneath   the   dome. 
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In  Class  67,  for  the  best  group  of  12  Odonto- 
glossums  raised  from  seeds,  M.  Graire,  of 
Amiens,  has  secured  the  Gold  Medal  with  a  very 
handsome  lot,  which  included  O.  ardentissimum 
Empress  of  India,  a  magnificent  form  with  a 
clear  mauve-purple  blotching  on  the  inner  parts 
of  the  broad  segments,  the  margins  and  tips 
being  white  ;  O.  ardentissimum  Cavour,  a  finely- 
marked  flower ;  several  superb  forms  of  O.  cris- 
pum  raised  from  seeds,  and  all  fine,  well-marked 
flowers.  Two  plants  of  the  deep  blood-red 
Odontioda  Devossiana  are  also  in  the  case,  and 
which,  by  an  oversight,  were  not  placed  before 
the  jury. 

A  very  remarkable  exhibit  is  the  enormous 
specimen  of  Cattleya  Lawrenceana  var.  Royale 
de  Laeken  (gr.  M.  J.  de  Bievre),  from  the 
gardens  of  His  Majesty  King  Leopold.  The 
plant  was  bought  as  a  very  small  specimen  from 
the  first  importation,  and  as  now  shown  it  bears 
85  finely-coloured  flowers. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, has  staged  a  good  selection,  including  a 
very  fine  form  of  the  red-tinted  Odontioda  Vuyl- 
stekeae,  O.  Bradshawiae  of  a  clear  orange-scarlet 
tint,  O.  Keighleyensis,  a  grand  form  of  Odon- 
toglossum  ardentissimum,  O.  sceptrum  aureum, 
O.  crispum  Prince  George  of  Wales  (a  grandly- 
blotched  variety),  Vanda  lamellate,  Miltonia 
Bleuana  virginale,  &c. 

M.  A.  A.  Peeters,  Brussels,  has  been 
awarded  an  Giuvre  dArt  for  an  excellent  group 
of  new  and  rare  Odontoglossums,  which  include 
O.  ardentissimum  Cooksonianum  and  O.  a. 
Evansianum,  two  superbly-coloured  forms  of 
fine  shape  ;  O.  Fascinator  Souvenir  du  Centen- 
aire  (a  large  and  densely-spotted  flower),  and 
O.  crispum  Bijou  d'l'ccle,  a  distinct  white  flower 
heavily  blotched  with  red-brown. 

M.  Th.  Pauwels  has  secured  a  Gold  Medal 
for  a  magnificent  lot  of  50  plants  of  Cattleya 
Lawrenceana. 

M.  Emile  PkAET  shows  25  forms  of  Cattleya 
Schroderae. 

M.  Theodore  Pauwels  shows  the  best  Vanda 
in  his  fine  albino  V.  suavis  pallida. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  exhibit  a 
small  selection  of  varieties  of  Cattleya  Men- 
delii,  one  very  large  form  having  a  broad  and 
finely-coloured   lip. 

M.  Van  de  Putte  has  staged  a  very  fine 
group  of  good  Lycaste  Skinned. 

Masdevallias  are  shown  by  M.  de  Hemp- 
i,inne,  who  won  the  1st  prize  for  the  best  with 
an  enormous  plant  of  M.  Pourbaixii,  and  various 
other  exhibitors  contributed  other  interesting 
Orchids. 

Stove  Plants. 

The  ornamental-leaved  stove  plants  are  ar- 
ranged in  imposing  groups  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  Casino,  as  on  previous  occasions.  The 
best  group  of  25  plants,  with  marbled,  striped, 
or  coloured  foliage,  is  shown  by  the  Societe 
Anonyme  Horticole  Gantoise,  Ghent,  and 
contains  handsome  specimens  of  the  following 
varieties  amongst  others: — Heliconia  illustris, 
Pandanus  Veitchii,  P.  Sanderiana,  Spathiphyl- 
lum  picturatum,  Philodendron  Mamei,  Codiae- 
ums  (Crotons)  M.  Charon  and  Countess,  Caladi- 
ums  Mistress  Laing  and  Raymond  Lemonnier, 
Aglaonema  Roebelinii,  Alpinia  vittata,  A.  San- 
deriana, Alocasia  Martin  Cahuzac,  Dieffen- 
bachia  Vournieri,  D.  nobilis,  Phyllotaenium 
Lindenii  magnificum,  and  Pavetta  borbonica. 
An  excellent  collection  is  also  shown  by  the 
Societe  Anonyme  Louis  van  Houtte,  pere, 
Ghentbrugge,  containing  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
Leea  amabilis  superba.  This  has  been  awarded 
the  2nd  prize,  and  the  3rd  prize  was  gained  by 
M.   Hippolyte  Millet-Richard,  Ledeberg. 

The  1st  prize  in  a  smaller  class  for  a  collec- 
tion of  22  plants  has  been  won  by  M.  Alexis 
Dalliere,  Ledeburg,  and  this  exhibit  also  con- 
tains very  beautiful  specimens,  indicating  first- 
rate  cultivation  ;  2nd,  M.  H.  Millet-Richard, 
Ledeberg. 

For  a  collection  of  15  Sonerillas  and  Berto- 
lonias,  the  1st  prize  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Societe  Anonyme  Louis  van  Houtte,  pere, 
■whose  excellent  collection  of  these  beautifully- 
marked  plants  is  accommodated  in  a  glass 
frame.  All  the  plants  are  of  very  high  cultiva- 
tion, but  especially  the  varieties  Madame  Bleu, 
Marmorata,  Madame  Leon  Say,  and  Souvenir 
de  Gand. 

Marantas  and  Calatheas. — The  exhibits  of 
these  former  favourites  are  not  quite  so  exten- 


sive as  on  former  occasions.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  some  magnificent  single  specimens  dotted 
here  and  there  over  the  show,  M.  Draps-Dom, 
of  Laeken,  and  M.  Jacob-Makoy,  of  Liege, 
sharing  the  chief  honours  in  the  way  of  prizes, 
M.  Draps-Dom  being  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for 
the  best  group  of  20  plants;  and  M.  Jacob- 
Makoy  a  Gilt  Medal  for  the  best  group  of  10 
plants. 

Codi.eums  (Crotons). — There  are  some  re- 
markably fine  Crotons  in  the  show,  and  the  bril- 
liant colouring  and  marking  of  the  foliage  adds 
a  brightness  to  the  exhibition,  notwithstanding 
the  changing  lights  and  shades  by  passing 
clouds  and  showers.  There  were  classes  for  50, 
25,  and  12  plants,  the  winners  of  the  1st  prizes 
in  these  classes  being :  M.  Delaruy'e-Cardon 
(Giuvre  dArt)  ;  Societe  Gantoise  (Gold 
Medal)  ;  and  M.  Alex.  Dalliere  (Gold  Medal). 

Bromeliads. — Most  of  the  plants  have  their 
flowers  still  unopened.  Tillandsias  (Vriesias) 
are  the  principal  kinds  shown,  the  only  competi- 
tors being  M.  J.  Moens,  Lede,  who  has  won  a 
Silver  Medal  for  the  finest  plant  not  in  flower, 
and  M.  Poelman,  St.  Amand,  for  the  best  plant 
in  flower.     (Silver  Medal). 

Anthuriums. — Ghent  nurserymen  have  al- 
ways been  famous  for  these  briliiant  aroids,  and 
on  this  occasion  they  probably  surpass  all  pre- 
vious efforts,  judging  by  the  size  and  number  of 


Medal ;  while  M.  van  Laethem  and  MM.  de 
Reusse  Freres  has  been  awarded  Gilt  Medals 
for  single  specimens.  For  the  best  group  of 
eight  Kentias  the  1st  prize  has  been  awarded  to 
the  Societe  Anonyme  Horticole  "  Flandria," 
Bruges,  and  the  2nd  prize  to  M.  G.  Wibier, 
the  plants  in  both  cases  being  fine  specimens  ; 
while  those  winning  the  3rd  prize  of  a  Gilt 
Medal  are  smaller  plants,  from  M.  F.  Tolle- 
naere. 

Cycads  and  Pandani. 

Ten  classes  were  allotted  to  this  section,  and 
all  are  filled  but  two.  For  the  best  lot  of  12 
Cycads,  M.  de  Ghellinck  de  Walle,  Won- 
delghem,  has  secured  the  1st  prize.  He  has 
some  splendid  specimens  in  his  group,  including 
Zamia  horrida,  Z.  Vroomii,  Lepidozamia  Deni- 
sonii,    and   L.    Macleayi. 

For  the  six  best  Cycads,  MM.  de  Smet, 
Freres,  Ledeberg,  have  secured  the  Gold  Medal 
valued  at  100  francs. 

There  is  a  strong  competition  with  Cycas  revo- 
luta.  The  1st  prize  has  been  won  by  M.  Ed. 
de  Beule,  Sinay,  and  the  2nd  by  MM.  Eck- 
haute  et  Fils,  St.  Denis  Westrem. 

MM.  de  Smet,  Freres,  have  easily  secured 
the  Silver-Gilt  Medal  as  the  1st  prize  for  a  re- 
markable Zamia. 

For  a  collection  of  10  Pandani,  the  Gold 
Medal   has   been   awarded   to   M.   Pynaert   van 


Fig.  128. — exhibit  of  new  Holland  plants  at  the  ghent  international  exhibition, 
with  painted  background  representing  natural  scenery. 


the  specimens  shown.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  merits  of  particular  varieties, 
but  they  varied  from  the  purest  creamy  enamel 
to  the  deepest  shiny  crimson  ;  while  many  of 
the  Scherzerianum  seedlings  are  remarkable  for 
their  curly  spadices  and  their  brilliant,  self- 
coloured  or  speckled  spathes,  hanging  down  like 
miniature  flags.  For  the  best  collection  of  25 
Anthuriums  in  flower  M.  A.  de  Smet  has  se- 
cured the  1st  prize,  the  2nd  prize  (Gold  Medal) 
going  to  the  Ecole  Royale  de  Pomologie  et 
d' Horticulture  ;  the  3rd  (a  Gold  Medal  of  less 
value)  to  M.  de  Smet-Duvivier.  The  varieties 
shown  are  chiefly  of  A.  Scherzerianum,  A.  An- 
dreanum,  and  A.  crystallinurn. 

Other  prize-winners  in  this  section  include  M. 
Maes-Braeckman,  who  has  won  a  Gold  Medal 
for  Scherzerianums  ;  while  M.  A.  de  Smet  has 
secured  the  Gold  Medal  for  speckled  varieties  in 
two   classes,    and   medals   in   several   others. 

Palms. — Without  Palms  the  Ghent  show 
would  look  bare  indeed.  There  were  specimens 
of  all  sizes,  not  always  in  their  classes,  because 
often  they  were  required  to  produce  an  effect  as 
background  in  the  buildings.  The  Kentias,  Cocos, 
Phcenix,  and  Arecas  naturally  predominate,  but 
these  are  well  backed  up  with  Rhapis,  Livis- 
tonas,  &c.  For  the  best  collection  of  eight 
Cocos,  M.  Jules  de  Cock  has  secured  the  Gold 


CiEERT,    Ghent,    his   specimen    of    P.     Sanderas 
being  particularly   fine. 

The  Gilt  Medal  for  the  best  Pandanus  has 
been  won  by  M.  Delaruye-Cardon,  Ghent,  the 
second  prize  going  to  M.  Pynaert  van  Geert 
for  a  fine  specimen  of  the  green  and  narrow- 
leaved  P.  caricosus. 

Ferns. 

More  than  30  classes  were  set  apart  for  Ferns, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  plants  brought  together 
are  good  examples  of  cultivation  and  beauty. 
For  the  finest  tree  Fern,  M.  de  Smet, 
Freres,  have  been  awarded  the  Gilt  Medal  for 
a  fine  Dicksonia  princeps,  the  second  prize 
going  to  M.  de  Ghellinck  de  Walle. 

In  the  same  section,  for  amateurs,  M. 
Maurice  Duquesnoy,  Ghent,  has  obtained  the 
1st  prize,  M.  de  Ghellinck  de  Walle,  the 
2nd  prize,  and  the  Ecole  d'Horticultlre  de 
l'Etat,  Ghent,  the  3rd  prize. 

For  30  Ferns,  M.  Jules  de  Cock,  Meirelbeke, 
has  won  the  first  prize,  with  the  congratulations 
of  the  Jury,  his  Nephrolepis  Forsteri  being  par- 
ticularly good.  M.  Pynaert  van  Geert  has 
secured  the  Gold  Medal  as  2nd  prize,  also  with 
the  felicitations  of  the  judges. 

M.  de  Ghellinck  de  Walle  has  been 
awarded   the   Gold   Medal    as   the   1st   prize   for 
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a  collection  of  30  exotic  Ferns,  including  good 
specimen  Davallias,  Polypodiums,  Nephro- 
lepis,  &c.  In  the  trade  group,  MM.  Duriez, 
Fkeres,  Wondelgem,  has   secured  the   1st  prize. 

A  very  fine  example  of  Todea  superba  from 
M.  Louis  van  Houtte,  Freres,  secured  the  1st 
prize  of  a  First-Class  Silver  Medal,  with  the 
felicitations  of  the  Jury. 

Many  other  Ferns  are  exhibited,  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  being  a  collection  of  40  Sela- 
ginellas  from  M.  Ghellinck  de  Walle,  to 
whom  the  1st  prize  of  a  Gold  Medal  was  de- 
servedly awarded. 

Tree  Ferns,  including  Cyatheas  and  Dick- 
sonias  figure  in  a  few  classes.  M.  Arthur 
de  Smet  and  MM.  Duriez,  Freres,  secured  1st 
prizes. 

The  Lomarias  and  Davallias  were  rather 
below  the  average  in  size  and  culture,  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  Adiantum  Farleyense 
and  the  Platyceriums.  A  fine  Nephrolepis, 
however,  from  the  Ecole  d'Horticulture 
tnakes  up  for  the  absence  of  many  smaller 
slants,  and  it  easily  secured  the  1st  prize. 

Begonias 

In  a  class  for  the  most  beautiful  Begonia 
(tuberous-rooted  or  arborescent)  a  new  species 
named   B.    Binotii   was   shown   by   MM.    Chan- 


collection  there  are  also  some  very  fine  speci- 
mens. The  same  firms  are  in  competition  for 
a  group  of  20  similar  plants,  the  struggle  re- 
sulting in  the  same  order. 

For  20  ornamental  foliaged  plants,  the 
Societe  Anonyme  Horticole  Gantoise  has 
secured  the  1st  prize,  the  2nd  prize  going  to 
the  firm  of  Louis  van  Houtte,  pere,  Those 
are  some  magnificent  Aroids,  Palms,  Crotons, 
Marantas,   &c,   in   these  two  groups. 

For  12  ornamental  unflowered  plants,  MM. 
Duriez,  Freres,  has  secured  the  1st  prize,  the 
exhibit  being  largely  composed  of  fine  Arecas, 
Rhapis,  Latanias,  &c.  An  old  friend  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  basket  of  plants  of  Saxifraga 
sarmentosa  superba  tricolor  is  exhibited  by 
M.  Morabe,  Ghentbrugge,  who  won  the  1st 
prize  of  a  Silver  Medal,  the  2nd  prize  (a  second- 
class  Silver  Medal)  going  to  M.  Schepens  de 
Baets. 

Flowering    Stove    and    Greenhouse    Plants. 

There  is  not  quite  so  many  of  these  as  one 
would  have  imagined,  although  every  chance 
had  been  made  in  the  schedule  for  a  large 
representation. 

One  collection  of  20  Clivias  from  M.  V.  de 
Bisschop,  Tronchiennes,  has  secured  the  1st 
prize   of  a   Gold   Medal,   valued   at   100   francs, 


FlG.    129. — ODONTOGLOSSUM    WILCKEANUM    IMPERIALE,    AS    SHOWN    AT   THE    GHENT 
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trier,  Freres,  Mortefontaine,  Plailly  (Oise). 
This  plant  was  discovered  by  M.  Binot  in 
Brazil.  It  has  thick,  fleshy  leaves  of  very  deli- 
cate texture,  measuring  about  1  foot  across, 
wrinkled,  with  white  veins,  and  covered  over 
the  whole  surface  with  short,  erect  hairs.  The 
leaves  have  a  glossy  appearance,  are  green  in 
colour,  and  may  be  said  to  resemble  an  An- 
thurium  more  than  a  Begonia. 

Greenhouse  Plants. 

Some  remarkably  fine  plants  are  displayed 
in  the  classes  composing  this  group.  Probably 
the  very  finest  in  trie  show  is  the  class  in  which 
prizes  for  40  miscellaneous  plants  are  competed 
for,  and  in  which  the  prizes  were  offered  to 
Belgian  exhibitors  by  the  English  Committee, 
which  had  been  appointed  in  honour  of  the 
memory  of  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Pere.  In 
this  class  the  1st  prize  has  been  awarded  to 
the  Societe  Anonvme  Horticole  Gantoise 
with  the  "  felicitations  de  Jury."  Plants  such 
as  Davidsonia  pruriens,  Pritchardia  grandis, 
Anthurium  Veitchii,  Heliconia  illustris,  and 
others  being  first-class  examples  of  their  kind. 
The  2nd  prize  of  a  Gold  Medal,  valued  at 
200  francs,  has  been  awarded  to  the  Societe 
Anonvme  Louis  van  Houtte,    pere,  in  whose 


the  2nd  prize,  a  Gold  Medal  worth  50  francs 
going  to  M.  I'll.  Vermeire,  of  Ghentbrugge 
A  few  other  Clivias  as  single  specimens  and 
groups  of  6  or  12  plants  are  shown,  the  1st 
prize  winners  being  MM.  Bier  et  Ankersmit 
Melle;  M.  A.  Gallet,  Ghent;  and  M.  Vict 
de  Bisschop. 

A  Gilt  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  MM 
Bonfiglioli  et  fils,  of  Bologhe,  for  20  Gar 
denias,  which,  however,  are  poorly  flowered 
although  finely  grown  plants. 

Acacias,  Genistas,  Cytisus,  Brachysemas,  and 
other  plants  from  the  Cape  and  Australia  con 
stitute  a  very  important  feature  of  the  show 
and  there  are  some  remarkably  fine  specimens 
such  as  used  to  be  seen  in  England  30  or  40 
years  ago.  One  of  the  most  successful  ex 
hibitors  of  these  plants  is  M.  Firmin  de  Smet 
of  Vinderhaute,  who  exhibits  some  good  speci 
mens  of  culture;  and  M.  Jules  de  Cock,  M 
Aug.  CornE'LIS,  and  M.  Em.  Coi.lumbien,  all 
of  Meirelbeke. 

For  20  plants  of  Boronia  elatior,  finely' 
grown  bushy  plants,  M.  Theo.  Piens,  Melle 
has  secured  the  1st  prize;  and  M.  Auguste 
has  received  a  similar  award  for  20  plants 
grown  as  standards  on  stems  at  least  18  inches 
in  height,  although  they  are  a  long  way  from 
being   in    full   blossom 


Greenhouse  Flowering  Plants. 
In  this  section  most  of  the  plants  are  natives 
of  the  Cape  or  Australia,  the  principal  genera 
represented  being  Acacias,  Boronias,  Chori- 
zemas,  Clianthus,  Correas,  Cytisus,  Diosmas, 
Epacris,  Ericas,  Genetyllis,  Grevilleas,  Lepto- 
spermums,  Polygalas,  Sparmannias,  and  a  few 
fine  plants  of  Strelitzia  Reginae.  In  the  various 
classes,  M.  Firmin  he  Smet  almost  swept  the 
board,  and,  considering  the  size,  culture, 
number  and  variety  of  his  collections,  he  well 
deserved   the   awards   for  his  enterprise. 

Bulbous  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants 
(Greenhouse). 

The  most  important  class  in  this  section  was 
one  for  75  Hippeastrums,  and  it  contained  two 
exhibits.  Both  were  meritorious  groups,  but 
the  better  was  one  from  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  & 
Sons,  Aigburth  Nurseries,  Liverpool.  This  col- 
lection was  remarkable  for  the  distinct  colour 
to  be  seen  in  the  flowers,  many  of  the  tints 
being  novel  and  pleasing.  The  2nd  prize  was 
obtained  by  an  exhibit  from  the  Establishment 
"  Labelliflos,"  Voorschoten. 

The  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  40  plants  was 
also  won  by  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  and 
the  2nd  prize  by  the  Societe  Anonyme  Horti- 
cole, L.  van  Houtte,  pere.  A  very  large, 
crimson-flowered  variety  named  Mephistopheles, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Ker,  was  exceedingly  fine. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Ker  offered  prizes  in  classes  for 
25  new  varieties  of  Hippeastrums,  in  one  case 
the  competition  being  restricted  to  amateurs, 
and  in  the  other  open  for  nurserymen.  There 
was  no  entry  in  the  amateurs'  class,  but  in 
the  other  class,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
the  Societe  Anonvme  Horticole,  L.  van 
Houtte,  pere,  for  a  very  fine  collection  of 
choice  varieties. 

Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons  won  the  1st  prize 
for  six  new  Hippeastrums,  all  of  them  having 
brilliantly  coloured  flowers  of  the  best  form  ; 
the  1st  prize  for  six  new  varieties  with  white 
flowers,  showing  Silver  King,  Silver  Queen, 
Snow  Queen,  White  Lady,  Purity  and  Albe- 
sceno ;  and  for  the  best  single  Ilippeastrum  of 
1     , nt  introduction. 

CvCLAME.Nh. 

I  vclamens  were  shown  in  several  classes 
1  served  specially  for  these  greenhouse  flowering 
plants.  The  best  group  of  100  plants  of  C. 
latifolium  and  varieties  was  shown  by  M.  Ad. 
D.  Houdt,  Ghent,  and  the  best  group  of  50 
plants  by  M.  D.  Daardse,  Aalsmeer,  who  had 
also  the  best  group  of  25  plants,  and  the  best 
ip  of  Cyclamen  of  the  "  Papilio  "  type. 

Forced  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
These  probably  form  the  poorest  feature  of 
the  show.  The  plants  are  scarcely  in  blossom, 
and  are  more  or  less  diminutive  in  size.  Many 
amateurs  entered  in  this  section,  and  perhaps 
owing  to  the  wretchedly  cold  weather  that  has 
prevailed,  they  have  been  unable  to  bring  their 
plants  to  perfection  for  this  show.  Special  men- 
tion, however,  may  be  made  of  a  well-flowered 
specimen  of  Deutzia  Lemoinei  compacta,  shown 
bv  M.  V.  Vermeersch,  of  Evergem.  The  Wis- 
tarias, Prunus,  Magnolias,  &c,  are  in  a  back- 
ward state,  but  the  Lilacs  from  M.  P.  de  Vries, 
Aalsmeer,  form  a  very  attractive  group. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c. 

These  were  scarcely  noteworthy,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  some  of  the  collections  shown 
so  regularly  at  Vincent  Square  would  come  as  a 
complete  revelation  to  our  Belgian  friends.  A 
few  varieties  of  Polyanthus,  from  MM.  Vilmorin, 
of  Paris,  are  almost  all  that  were  shown  in  this 
section.  Attached  to  these  are  some  very  fair 
specimens  of  Primula  obconica  in  various 
shades  of  rose,  and  a  few  forced  Stocks. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  also  not  particularly 
strong,  the  best  collections  coming  from  M. 
J.  de  Hemplinne,  to  whom  a  Gilt  Medal  was 
awarded  in  two  distinct  classes ;  and  another 
medal  for  ten  varieties  to  M.  F.  Wilryck 
Nagels,  les  Anvers. 

Carnations. 
These  are  contributed  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
&  Co.,  of  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  in  a  non- 
competitive but  very  attractive  group ;  while 
Mr.  Engelmann,  of  Saffron  Walden,  secured 
the  1st  prize  in  two  distinct  cla<w= 
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CINERARIAS. 

A  few  groups  of  these  are  shown,  the  best 
being  from  MM.  Vilmorln,  of  Paris,  who  dis- 
played in  two  sections  plants  of  the  polyantha 
and  hybrida  form,  and  won  the  Gold  Medal.  M. 
Ferard,  of  Paris,  won  a  Gilt  Medal  for  a  group 
of  40  plants ;  and  M.  Warocque  (of  Orchid 
fame)  has  secured  the  1st  prize  (Gilt  Medal)  for 
20  double-flowered  plants,  the  2nd  prize  for  these 
curious-looking  things  going  to  M.  de  Saegher. 

Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 

The  Ghent  Shows  invariably  owe  much  of 
their  attractiveness  to  the  large  displays  of  Rho- 
dodendrons that  are  always  displayed  in  the 
temporary  building.  On  the  present  occasion 
the  varieties  of  Rhododendron  indicum  are 
massed  together  in  great  beds  on  the  ground 
level  and  on  slopes  in  the  portion  of  the  build- 
ing nearest  to  the  entrance.  The  plants  are  in 
pots,  and  the  pots  are  placed  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  but  the  effect  is  that  of  beds  planted 
as  they  would  be  in  the  flower  garden  or 
pleasure  ground,  and  care  is  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  masses  of  flowers  are  kept  well  below  the  line 
of  sight,  in  order  that  their  effect  shall  be  as 
good  as  possible. 

All  the  varieties  of  R.  indicum  are  termed 
Azaleas  at  this  show,  and  we  therefore  retain 
the  name  for  the  sake  of  easy  reference. 

A  very  large  class  is  that  for  the  best  exhibit 
of  Azalea  indica  of  any  type  or  size,  and  ar- 
ranged for  decorative  effect  on  a  space  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  metres.  The  exhibit  which  has  gained 
the  1st  prize  was  one  from  M.  Auguste 
Haerens,  Somerghem,  and  the  Jury  awarded  the 
prize  with  acclamation,  the  collection  being  of 
very  high  quality.  The  2nd  prize  has  been  won 
by  M.  Raphael  Vervaene,  Meirelbeke. 

In  the  next  class  the  exhibits  consist  of  40 
plants,  representing  large  specimens,  and  the 
1st  prize,  valued  at  500  francs,  was  offered  by 
the  General  Secretary,  M.  Albert  Ceuterick. 
This  was  awarded  to  M.  D'Haene,  Nursery- 
man, Ghentbrugge,  for  a  fine  collection,  consist- 
ing of  plants  about  3  to  4  feet  high,  and  measur- 
ing from  4  to  6  feet  across.  Messrs.  Sander  & 
Sons,  who  were  awarded  the  2nd  prize,  had  also 
an  exhibit  of  high  merit. 

In  the  class  for  20  plants  larger  specimens  are 
exhibited,  and  the  1st  prize  has  been  gained  by 
the  Societe  Horticole  D'Haene,  Ghentbrugge, 
the  2nd  prize  by  MM.  Maenhout,  Brothers, 
Mont  St.  Amand,  and  the  3rd  prize  by  M.  Aug. 
van  Daumme,  Loochristy. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  system  of  training  Aza- 
leas as  pyramids  is  now  only  practised  on  rare 
occasions  in  the  Ghent  district.  A  class  was 
provided  for  25  plants  trained  in  this  manner, 
but  the  exhibits  are  not  numerous,  and  the 
plants  are  small.  The  best  collection  of  25 
plants  is  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Sons, 
and  M.  Charles  Vuylsteke  has  obtained  a  1st 
prize  for  12  plants.  In  a  class  for  100  plants 
(pyramids)  M.  Victor  Vande  Weghe,  Loo- 
christy, has  obtained  the  1st  prize.  The  best 
group  of  12  single-flowered  Azaleas  came  from 
the  Societe  Anonyme  Horticole  A.  D'Haene, 
and  the  best  dozen  double-flowered  varieties 
from  M.  Aug.  Haerens,  Somerghem.  In  this 
latter  exhibit  the  best  varieties  were  Ernest  Eck- 
haute  (red),  Elborina  plena,  and  Madame  II. 
Seidee   (white). 

A  very  important  class  is  that  for  100  varieties 
of  Azalea  indica,  the  exhibits  in  which  make  a 
very  glorious  display.  The  specimens  are  gener- 
ally dwarf,  and  have  a  diameter  varying  from 
3  to  5  feet.  The  prizes  have  been  gained  in  this 
order:  1st,  The  Societe  Anonyme  Horticole 
A.  D'Haene  ;  2nd,  The  Societe  Anonyme 
Horticole  de  Mont  St.  Amand  ;  and  3rd,  The 
Societe  Anonyme  Louis  van  Houtte,  peke, 
The  winners  of  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  just  de- 
scribed have  also  been  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  a 
class  for  50  plants. 

The  best  collection  of  100  varieties  of  Azalea 
indica  which  have  never  been  previously  pre- 
sented at  an  exhibition  of  the  Society,  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Sons.  Most  of 
these  plants  were  in  pots  3  or  4  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and,  being  very  small  specimens,  the 
flowers  in  some  cases  appeared  exceedingly  large, 
whilst  the  colours  were  attractive  and  brilliant. 
Greatest  prominence  was  given  to  a  variety 
named  Centenaire,  with  clear  red,  semi-double 
flowers  of  large  size.  Other  attractive  varieties 
included  Sylvia  (deep  red),  Leda  (white),  Thalia 


(white),  and  Juno  (pink).  The  2nd  prize  was 
gained  by  Messrs.  Auguste  Haerens. 

The  Societe  Anonyme  Horticole  A 
D'Haene  has  obtained  the  1st  prize  for  100 
plants  in  five  varieties,  and  to  be  shown  in  pots 
not  exceeding  om  60  in  diameter. 

A  somewhat  novel  effect  is  produced  by  the 
exhibits  in  a  class  for  50  plants  of  Azalea  indica 
cultivated  in  the  form  of  espaliers.  The  plants 
shown  by  M.  Auguste  Haerens  are  about 
2  feet  or  so  high,  and  present  two  nearly  flat 
surfaces,  the  effect  being  as  good  when  seen  from 
one  side  or  the  other.  Such  a  plant  might  be 
suitably  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  dwelling- 
room,  but  those  exhibited  by  the  Societe 
Anonyme  Louis  van  Houtte,  pere,  had  gener- 
ally but  one  good  side,  and  are  therefore  suitable 
for  use  as  screens  only. 

The  best  exhibit  of  50  plants  of  a  double,  red- 
flowered  variety  came  from  M.  Wille-Tem- 
mer.man,  who  showed  the  variety  Ernest  Eeck- 
haute  in  very  dwarf  plants  abundantly  flowered. 

The  variety  Julius  Roehrs  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Sons,  this  exhibit  being 
the  only  one  forthcoming  in  a  class  for  25  plants. 
The  variety  has  double  flowers  of  extra  large 
size,  which,  in  colour,  are  of  a  soft  but  rich 
shade  of  red. 

An  excellent  exhibit  was  made  by  MM.  DE 
Reusse,  Brothers,  Saffelaere,  in  a  class  for  50 
plants  of  single  and  double-flowered  Azaleas 
(pink).  A  large  selection  of  varieties  was  shown, 
and  two  of  the  most  effective  were  Prof.  Wolters 
and  Paul  Weber. 

The  best  lot  of  25  plants  of  Azalea  indica 
"Hexe"  was  shown  by  M.  Pynaert  van 
Geert,  and  this  brilliant  red  variety  being 
placed  in  juxtaposition  to  the  variety  "  Vervae- 
neana  alba,''  the  effect  was  most  marked.  For 
this  latter  variety,  which  has  large,  semi-double, 
white  flowers,  the  best  exhibitor  was  M.  Auguste 
Haerens,  Somerghem,  and  he  was  followed  by  M. 
Joseph  Vervaene,  Ledenberg. 

In  a  class  for  12  new  varieties  of  Azalea  indica 
Messrs.  Haerens  &  Wille,  Somerghem,  have 
obtained  the  1st  prize  for  an  exhibit  in  which  we 
noted  the  following  sorts  as  the  most  valuable: 
American  Beauty  (red,  double),  Mile.  Marie  An- 
toinette (reddish-pink,  single),  Bay  Ridge  (white, 
double),  Snowflake  (white,  double),  and  Virginal 
(white,  double!.  In  the  2nd  prize  exhibit  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Sons  have  a  very  fine  double  red 
variety  named  Major  Holford. 

In  a  class  for  six  varieties  that  are  not  yet  in 
commerce  there  are  several  novel  shades  of 
colour  to  be  seen  ;  there  are  La  Madone  (puce- 
purple),  Centenaire  (orange-red),  and  M.  Pierre 
de  Bielde  (dull  purplish-red). 

The  exhibits  of  Camellias  are  very  good  in 
some  instances,  but  they  do  not  call  for  special 
remark. 

In  a  few  classes  there  are  groups  of  Azalea 
mollis  or  Rhododendron  sinense ;  but,  taken  to- 
gether, they  are  not  of  special  quality.  Some  of 
the  most  remarkable  are  to  be  seen  in  a  class 
for  25  plants,  the  specimens  exhibited  being 
standards  from  M.  Charles  Vuylsteke. 

The  method  of  arranging  the  hardy  Rhododen- 
drons on  slopes  is  most  excellent.  The  visitor 
approaches  them  as  he  would  a  carefully-planted 
Rhododendron  garden,  and  the  effect  is  one  of 
a  bank  of  flowers,  for  it  matters  not  what  height 
the  plants  may  be,  they  are  so  arranged  that 
every  plant  contributes  its  proper  share  to  the 
general  display.  The  best  collections  of  40  plants 
and  20  plants  are  shown  by  M.  Pynaert  van 
Geert,  and  in  each  case  he  was  followed  by  the 
Societe  Anonyme  Horticole  Louis  van 
Houtte,  pere. 

M.  Valentin  Vermeersch,  Evergem,  had  a 
very  fine  exhibit  in  a  class  for  25  plants,  and  M. 
Spae-Vandermeulen,  Ghent,  has  won  the  1st 
prize  for  10  plants. 

In  a  class  for  30  Rhododendrons  of  rew  or 
little-known  varieties  shown  by  M.  Jean  Bracke, 
Loochristy,  who  has  gained  the  1st  prize,  we 
remarked  excellent  varieties  in  President  Callier 
(mauve  with  dark  spotting),  M.  Dierman,  and 
Fritz  Dobbelaere. 

M.  Pynaert  van  Geert  has  won  the  1st  prize 
in  a  class  for  75  Rhododendrons  in  three 
varieties;  and  M.  Chas.  Vuylsteke  the  1st 
prize  for  12  plants  of  Rhododendron  "  Pink 
Pearl."  This  variety,  so  familiar  in  England, 
especially  at  the  "  Temple  "  Show,  is  exhibited 
in  very  praiseworthy  condition. 


Drac.enas. 
In  addition  to  the  Cordylines  shown  numer- 
ously in  the  groups  and  as  specimens  indoors, 
there  are  some  interesting  exhibits  of  D.  Dou- 
cettii,  D.  indivisa,  and  similar  species  out-of- 
doors,  where  the  Conifers  and  large  plants  of 
Sweet  Bay  are  the  most  conspicuous  features. 
The  variation  to  be  seen  in  D.  indivisa  are  re- 
markable, and  those  with  very  broad  leaves, 
in  which  the  midrib  is  coloured  more  or  less 
red,  are  excellent  garden  plants. 

Conifers. 

Most  of  the  Conifers  exhibited  were  planted 
out  in  the  form  of  shrubberies  in  the  "  French  " 
garden  dividing  the  Casino  buildings  from  the 
annexe.  The  largest  groups  were  shown  in  Class 
660,  the  exhibits  being  of  50  plants.  An  excel- 
lent collection  was  shown  by  the  Societe 
Anonyme  Horticole  de  Calmpthout,  which 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize  and  was  highly  com- 
mended by  the   jury. 

The  best  collection  of  25  specimens  was  shown 
by  M.  C.  Kerkvoorde,  Wetteren,  and  the  best 
collection  of  20  dwarf-growing  Conifers  by  the 
Societe  Anonyme  Horticole  de  Calmpthout. 
There  was  only  one  exhibit  in  a  class  for  15 
new  varieties  of  Conifer,  this  being  from  the 
Societe  Anonyme  Horticole  L.  van  Houtte, 
pere.  Other  1st  prizes  for  hardy  Conifers  were 
won  by  the  Societe  Anonyme  Horticole  de 
Calmpthout  and  M.  Auguste  van  Heden. 

There  were  several  classes  exclusively  for 
Araucarias,  in  one  of  them  each  exhibit  con- 
sisting of  25  specimens  of  tender  varieties.  The 
1st  prize  in  this  class  was  won  by  M.  Hart- 
mann,  Mond  St.  Amand,  whose  collection  was 
much  commended  by  the  Jury,  and  the  same  ex- 
hibitor was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  15  tender 
varieties  of  Araucaria. 

M.  Aug.  van  Heden  won  the  1st  prize  for 
six  specimens,  and  there  were  several  additional 
classes  for  single  specimens. 

Cacti. 

In  some  of  the  glasshouses  erected  by  horti- 
cultural builders  out-of-doors  some  interesting 
exhibits  of  Cactaceous  plants  are  made,  particu- 
larly by  M.  Franz  de  Laet,  Contich  Nur- 
series, near  Antwerp,  who  was  awarded  several 
1st  prizes. 

Major  Holford's  Hippeastrums. 

Apart  from  his  great  group  of  Orchids,  pro- 
bably the  finest  exhibit  in  the  show,  was  the 
display  of  Hippeastrums  (not  for  competition) 
of  the  Westonbirt  strain  staged  by  Major  G.  L. 
Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  Chapman). 
This  was  probably  the  most  remarkable  and 
beautiful  collection  of  these  flowers  ever  dis- 
played, the  great  number  of  plants  in  the  group 
being  of  the  very  highest  order  of  merit  in  all 
points.  Specially  noteworthy  were  the  bright- 
scarlet  and  deep-red  varieties,  although  the 
white  and  light-coloured  forms  were  equally 
beautiful. 

The  following  varieties  were  of  outstand- 
ing merit: — Harvest  Home  (a  very  large,  well- 
formed  flower,  nearly  white),  King  Arthur 
(crimson  self),  Rubens  (rich  orange  red),  Harle- 
quin (white,  with  bright  red  stripes),  Marmion 
(white,  with  rose  stripes),  and  Apollo  (glisten- 
ing white,  with  scarlet  markings).  A  Gold' 
Medal  was  awarded. 

Exhibits  from  Horticultural  Journals. 

Amongst  the  numerous  non-competitive  ex- 
hibits, to  which  we  are  unable  to  refer  in  detail, 
are  several  collections  of  illustrations  of  plants, 
garden  scenes,  &c,  contributed  by  the  proprie- 
ty irs  of  horticultural  journals.  It  may  interest 
readers  to  learn  that  the  highest  award  of  a 
Silver-Gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Gardeners' 
i  'hronicle,  and  Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to 
La  Tribune  Horticole  and  the  Revue  d'Horlieul- 
ture  Beige  et  Strangers. 

The  First  Exhibition. 

In  the  interior  of  the  building  built  to  repre- 
sent the  old  inn  "  Frascati  "  (as  described  on 
p.  283)  the  following  plants  had  been  got  to- 
gether by  Mons.  Victor  Heursel  de  Meester, 
Curator  for  the  Society,  who  has  been  awarded 
a  prize  consisting  of  an  CEuvre  d'Art : — Sparman- 
nia  africana,  S.  africana  fl.  pi.,  Acacia  melanoxy- 
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Ion,  A.  lophantha,  A.  lineata,  A.  (semis),  A. 
Bertiana,  A.  (semis),  A.  linifolia,  A.  suaveolens, 
A.  verticillata  robusta,  A.  grandis,  Eugenia 
myriophylla,  Ligustrum  japonicum  aurea  ele- 
gantissima,  Rhododendron  Sesterianum,  Hedy- 
chium  Gardnerianum,  Rondeletia  (Bogiera)  cor- 
data,  Leptospermum  Scoparium  (bullatum), 
Homaranthus  (Carumbium)  populifolius,  Rou- 
pala  Pohlii  (corcovadensis),  Nerium  oleander, 
Strelitzia  Reginae,  Chorizema  ilicifolia,  Erica 
herbacea,  Sollya  heterophylla,  Diosma  ericoides 
alba,  Semele  (Ruscus)  androgyna,  Alpinia 
nutans,  Cestrum  (Habrothamnus)  elegans,  Meli- 
anthus  major,  Ceratonia  siliqua,  Abutilon 
Thomsonii  Souvenir  de  Bonn,  Coprosma  Baueri- 
ana  variegata,  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  Feijoa  Sel- 
lowiana,  Polygala  Dalmaisiana  grandifolia,  Gre- 


The  President,  M.  A.  Callier,  thanked  the 
members  of  the  Jury  who  had  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Society  to  visit  Ghent  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  thought  all  would  say  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Society  to  do  better  than  it 
has  done,  but  that  it  had  arrived  at  its  highest 
point  of  usefulness.  But  the  'success  of  the 
present  was  the  warrant  of  the  future.  Ten 
years  ago  Count  de  Kerchove  thought  also  that 
nothing  better  could  be  done,  but  progress  had 
since  been  made.  One  could  estimate  the  dis- 
tance traversed  by  the  Society  upon  comparing 
the  plants  exhibited  at  the  first  exhibition  in  1809 
and  the  Orchids  shown  now  by  M.  Vuylsteke. 
After  the  lapse  of  another  five  years  the  next 
exhibition  will  have  a  special  character,  and  it 
will  occupy  more  room  and  a  better  place,  as  it 


the  energy  spent  by  the  committee  of  organisa- 
tion. He  thanked  the  exhibitors  and  the  com- 
mittee of  organisation  of  the  exhibition,  MM. 
Ceuterick,  General  Secretary,  Lucien  de  Cock, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Arthur  de  Smet,  who  had 
charge  of  the  hall,  E.  Wartel,  who  had  charge  of 
the  winter  garden,  and  Romain  de  Smet,  who 
had  charge  of  the  saloons.  He  drank  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Society  and  to  his  staff. 

M.  Ceuterick  spoke  of  the  Committees  which 
have  superintended  the  work  of  the  Society  since 
1808,  and  referred  to  the  late  Count  de  Ker- 
chove, M.  Fierens,  and  M.  de  Meulenaere, 
who  prepared  the  whole  work  of  the  centenary 
exhibition.  He  offered  his  thanks  to  the  horti- 
cultural Press,  which  had  greatly  helped  the 
Committees. 


FlG.    130.— PHILODENDRON    ILSEMANII,    HORT.    SANDER,    AS    SHOWN    AT-  THE    GHENT    INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITION.  (See  p.  257.) 


villea  robusta,  Edwardsia  macrocarpa,  Zieria 
Smithii,  Eriobotrya  japonica,  Hedera  Helix  ar- 
borescens,  Schinus  molle,  Cestrum  (Habrotham- 
nus) Newellii,  Eucalyptus  globulus,  Abutilon 
megapotamicum'  (vexillariuml,  Brachvsema 
lanceolatum,  Cacti,  Doryanthes  Palmeri^  Eu- 
patorium  deltoideum,  and  Lopezia  miniata. 
These  plants  are  of  those  species  that  were  shown 
at  the  first  exhibition  the  Society  held  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  8,  9  &  10,  1899.  In  cases  where  the 
plants  exhibited  are  not  in  flower,  black  and 
white  or  coloured  drawings  have  been  attached 
to  them.     It  is  a  very  interesting  exhibit. 

The  Lunch. 
A  lunch  was  offered  to  the  members  of  the 
Jury  at  2  o'clock  on  Friday  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  "  Halle  aux  Draps."  There  were  300  guests, 
and  the  tables  were  prettily  decorated  with 
flowers. 


will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  great  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  Ghent  of  1913.  The  Presi- 
dent  concluded  by  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The 
Jury,"  coupling  this  with  the  name  of  the 
Honorary  President  of  the  Jury,  Lord  Redes- 
dale,  and  the  President,  M.  Viger. 

Lord  Redesdale  thanked  M.  Callier,  and  he 
said  how  he  was  delighted  again  to  be  in  the 
hospitable  town  of  Ghent,  the  queen  of  horticul- 
tural towns  in  the  world.  When  he  went  back 
to  England  five  years  ago  he  said  that  the  last 
word  upon  horticulture  had  been  said.  But  the 
present  exhibition  was  far  better  than  the  la?t 
one.  The  horticultural  riches  are  a  revelation 
of  the  beauty  which  can  be  obtained  by  human 
science.  Lord  Redesdale  called  special  atten- 
tion to  the  Orchids  shown  by  M.  Lambeau,  and, 
as  an  Englishman,  he  was  proud  of  the  plants 
exhibited  by  his  countryman,  Major  Holford. 

M.   Viger  called   attention  to  the  activity  and 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

April  28. — The  weather  conditions  at  the 
meeting  of  the  committees  held  on  this  date 
were  most  unfavourable.  Very  heavy  rain  was 
falling,  but  inside  the  Hall  there  was  a  bright 
display  of  flowering  plants,  including  Orchids, 
forced  flowering  shrubs  and  trees,  Roses,  bul- 
bous plants — amongst  which  were  many  choice 
groups  of  Narcissi  and  Tulips — Carnations,  and 
a  host  of  seasonable  hardy  flowers.  The  Orchid 
Committee  granted  several  awards  to  novelties, 
including  one  to  an  Odontoglossum,  shown  by 
de  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  The  Floral  Committee 
granted  three  Awards  of  Merit  to  new  plants, 
but  no  novelty  was  forthcoming  before  either 
the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  or  the-  Narcissus  Com- 
mittees.      In     conjunction    with     the    ordinary 
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meeting  of  the  society,  the  National  Auricula 
Society  held  their  annual  exhibition,  a  full 
account  of  which  is  given  in  our  report  below. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  37  new  Fellows  were 
elected  and  a  lecture  on  the  Profession  of 
landscape  Gardening  was  given  by  Mr.  E. 
White. 

[Owing  to  pressure  on  our  columns  we  have  no 
space  to  publish  a  report  of  the  Committees. 
This  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue.] 

Floral  Committee, 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Hippeaslrum  Purity— -This  is  a  white-flowered 
variety  that  has  already  been  exhibited,  and  as 
its  albino  character  appears  fixed,  for  it  is  now 
three  years  since  it  was  first  shown,  the  Com- 
mittee granted  it  this  distinction.  It  was  shown 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Fielder,  the  raiser  of  Snowdon, 
a  variety  that  has  since  developed  a  s'.ight  rose 
tinting. 

Aubrietia  Lavender. — A  variety  of  this  florifer- 
ous  spring  garden  subject  of  the  shade  of  colour 
indicated  by  its  name.  The  flowers  are  rather 
larger  than  those  of  Dr.  Mules,  and  they  com- 
pletely cover  the  foliage  beneath  them.  Shown 
by  Mr.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants. 

Auricula  Phyllis.— An  Alpine  of  mauve  and 
purple  shading,  with  a  cream  centre  of  perfect 
outline  and  correct  breadth.  The  rich  purple 
colouring  shades  to  a  pleasing  mauve  tint. 
Shown  by  Mr.   J.   Douglas,   Great  Bookham. 

Orchid  Committee. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 
Odontoglossum  crispum  "  Queen  of  the  Earth" 
from  De  Barry  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield, 
Sevenoaks.  A  very  beautiful  Odontoglossum, 
first  illustrated  and  noted  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  May  19,  1906,  p.  309,  when  the  fact 
that  many  expeTts  doubted  the  accuracy  of  its 
description  as  a  true  O.  crispum  was  lecorded. 
Its  flowers  now  produced  vary  very  consider- 
ably from  those  borne  by  the  plant  when  illus- 
trated, the  colour  having  become  more  red,  and 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  sepals  and 
petals.  The  heavy  blotching  on  the  finely- 
formed   flower  is  reddish-claret  colour. 

Award  of  Merit. 
Odontoglossum  platycheilum  superbum,  from 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  H.  White).  A  very  interesting  species 
from  Guatemala,  of  which  a  single  plant  ap- 
peared and  was  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners 
Chronicle,  May  7,  1892,  that  form  having  white 
flowers  with  rose  spots  on  the  labellum.  The 
present  plant  bore  seven  spikes,  generally  two- 
flowered,  and  pink  in  colour,  spotted  on  the  lip 
with   rose. 

Cirrhopetalum  Wtndlaniianum,  from  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  The  plant  bore  a 
head  of  five  flowers,  each  about  5  inches  in 
length,  yellow  striped,  and  tinged  with  red,  the 
dorsal  sepals  and  petals  being  fringed.  It  re- 
sembles C.  Collettii,  but  has  narrower  flowers 
and  differs  in  colour. 

Aerides  Vandarum,  from  Mrs.  Bevington, 
Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr.  Huxley).  The  well-known 
terete-leafed  species,  with  blush-white  flowers. 

Odontoglossum  navium,  from  Messrs.  ARM- 
STRONG &  Brown.  An  elegant  little  species 
from  New  Granada.  Inflorescence  about  a 
foot  high,  branched,  flowers  white  with  red- 
dish spots. 

Botanical  Certificate. 
Cirrhopetalum  Roxburghii,  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.  A  pretty  dwarf  species  with 
umbels  of  ovate  flowers  forming  an  almost 
globular  head.  Cream-white  tinged  with  rose. 
The  plant  bore  six  spikes. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  &  PRIMULA. 

April  28.—"  The  Auricula  in  May  has  had 
its  day  "  is  a  saying  of  the  Lancashire  florists, 
and  certainly  in  the  early  years  of  the  society's 
exhibitions  it  was  safe  to  fix  a  date  about  April 
•JO.  The  Auriculas  were  being  staged  on  April 
19  when  the  news  was  brought  in  of  the  death 
of 'the  great  F.arl  of  Beaconsfield,  but  in  recent 
years  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  good 


show  of  Auriculas  in  May,   and  this  year  near 
the  middle  of  May.     The  season  has  been  most 
trying  to  the  plants.     The  continued  east  winds 
have  prevented  the  flowers  from  opening  freely. 
An  Auricula  pip  ought  to  open  out  flat,  but  this 
season  they  are  frequently  cupped  and  uneven. 
Some  growers  have  tried  placing  the  most  diffi- 
cult   varieties,    such   as    the    ^reen-edged    Mrs. 
Kenwood,  in  heat;  this  softens  the  corolla,  but 
it  causes  the  flowers  to  be  smaller  and  weakens 
the    foliage.     In    the    green-edged    section    Mrs. 
Henwood   was  well   shown,   also  Abbe   Liszt,  a 
very   correct   variety ;    Shirley   Hibberd    is   one 
of    the    best    in   this    class.     In    the    grey-edged 
class  there  were  few  to  equal  the  veteran  George 
Lightbody,   which  was  the  premier  show  Auri- 
cula   in    the  exhibition.     This   beautiful    flower 
was    raised    by    Mr.    Headley,    of    Stapleford, 
quite  60  years  ago.     Marmion  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful silvery,  grey-edged  variety,  and  was  shown 
better    than    usual.     The    old    Lancashire    Hero 
was  also  to  the  fore,  but  it  has  fallen  somewhat 
behind   of  late   years.     Olympus,    a   good   grey, 
was    also   finely    shown,    and    Richard    Headley 
was  also  equal 'to  the  best  of  the  modern  flowers. 
In   white   edges,   Acme  has   been   rather   disap- 
pointing ;  the  flowers  opened  badly.     Conserva- 
tive was  also  in  fair  form.     The  plant  is  weakly 
in   growth,   but  it   usually   gives   a  good   flower 
truss.     Heather    Bell    is   a   large   flower   with   a 
violet  ground  colour,  but,   as  usual,  the  florets 
showed  too  much  of  this  shade.     There  were  sev- 
eral new  selfs,  but  amongst  those  in  commerce 
Mrs.    Phillips   and   Mikado,   with   dark   maroon 
margins  were  the  best.     The  variety  Favourite,  a 
new  violet  "  self,"  is  the  finest  in  this  class.     In 
the  class  for   a  collection  of  24  show  varieties 
of  Auriculas,  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Book- 
ham,  won  the  1st  prize  with  superbly-grown  ex- 
amples.     Abbe  Liszt,  Mrs.  Henwood  and  Shirley 
Hibberd   were  the  best   green-edged,   Acme  and 
Eucharis  the  best  whites,  and  George  Lightbody, 
Olympus  and  Heather  Bell  the  best  greys.    2nd, 
Rev.  F.  B.  Horner,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  who  ex- 
hibited some  very  good  seedlings,  as  he  has  done 
for  some  years  past.     Shirley  Hibberd  was  the 
best    green    in    this    collection.         Artemis    and 
Eurydice  were  the  best  "  selfs."      Azure,  violet 
"  self,"    was   also   very   fine.     3rd,    Mr.    W.    M. 
Shipman. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  sorts,  dissimilar,  Mr. 
Douglas  again  won  the  1st  prize.  He  showed  a 
fine  new  self  of  merit  named  Harrison  Weir  ; 
George  Lightbody  was  also  very  choice. 

In  the  class  for  six  distinct  varieties  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  Esq.,  Holmwood,  Cheshunt, 
took  the  1st  prize,  his  Miss  Prim,  white-edged, 
being  a  choice  example.  The  same  exhibitor 
won  in  the  class  for  four  distinct  varieties. 

In  the  class  for  seedlings  Martin  R.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Hayes,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Blick),  secured 
the  first  honours  with  The  Sirdar,  a  green-edged 
show  variety  of  excellent  form.  William 
Smith,  Esq.,  Bishop's  Stortford,  gained  the  1st 
prize  for  a  white-edged  seedling  with  Stately— 
a  handsome  well-proportioned  flower. 

In  the  class  for  24  A'pine  Auriculas 
Mr.  Douglas  was  again  to  the  fore,  having  Rosy 
Morn,  Teviotdale,  Argus,  Martin  Smith,  Mrs. 
Markham,  and  Ettrick.  Orion  and  Mars  are 
very  fine  gold-centred  varieties  ;  these  two, 
with  Majestic  and  others,  were  exhibited  in 
this  class  by  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor,  Brack- 
nell. For  twelve  Alpines  Mr.  Douglas  was 
again  in  the  premier  position.  His  Teviotdale 
is  a  striking  white-centred  variety,  but  Mrs. 
Douglas  is  a  new  seedling,  superior  to  the  for- 
mer, and  a  flower  of  great  promise.  This 
variety  was  declared  the  premier  bloom  in  the 
Alpine  section.  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen,  Southampton, 
took  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  six  Alpines. 

For  six  Alpine  Auriculas  (seedlings)  Mr.  Mar- 
tin  R.  Smith,  Hayes,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Blick), 
was  1st,  having  good  plants  of  Miss  Audrey 
Campbell,  Emperor,  Ophelia,  iV-c. 

For  twelve  fancy  kinds  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr. 
Martin  Smith  took  the  1st  and  the  2nd  prizes 
respectively. 

For  a  collection  of  Primulas,  twelve  kinds, 
Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  was  1st.  The  same  ex- 
hibitor was  1st  for  a  group  of  Primulas  or 
Auriculas. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  Polyanthus 
Mr.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  was  1st,  with 
plants  of  a  fine  strain.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  CROOK. 
Camberley,   Surrey. 


MIDLAND    DAFFODIL. 

April  23,  24.— Never  in  the  history  of  the 
Midland  Daffodil  Society  has  any  of  its  annual 
exhibitions  been  opened  under  worse  climatic 
conditions  than  those  which  prevailed  at  Bir- 
mingham on  the  opening  day.  Snow  and  sleet 
commenced  to  fall  about  8  a.m.  on  the  23rd  ult., 
and  continued  without  intermission  until  8  p.m. 
The  weather  on  the  second  day  was  better,  but 
snow  fell  at  intervals,  and  the  sun  shone  only  for 
a  short  time.  Owing  to  the  very  cold  late  spring, 
the  display  was  not  so  extensive  as  the  one  held 
a  year  ago,  but  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  gener- 
ally was  excellent,  especially  the  flowers  staged 
by  Mr  E  M.  Ckosfield,  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Watts,  Mr.  C  Dawson,  Messrs. 
Cartwright  &  Goodwin,  and  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sons.  A  feature  of  the  show  was  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  new  varieties  of  Daffo- 
dils raised  and  staged  by  the  exhibitors  them- 
selves ;  it  is  doubtful  if  so  many  really  good 
seedlings  have  ever  been  seen  at  one  time  upon 
the  exhibition  tables  of  any  society.  The  schedule 
consisted  of  between  50  and  60  classes,  including 
several  new  ones,  of  which  one  was  provided  for 
new  varieties,  and  another  for  seedlings.  Two 
Silver  Challenge  Cups  were  offered  this  year  for 
the  first  time,  one  as  a  permanent  memorial  to 
the  late  Hev.  S.  E.  Bourne,  who  was  associated 
with  the  Midland  Daffodil  Society  from  its  in- 
ception, the  other  being  given  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Cartwright,  of  King's  Norton. 

Immediately  following  the  formal  opening  of 
the  exhibition  by  Her  Grace  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engle-  . 
heart,  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, presented  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  with  a 
handsome  illuminated  album,  and  a  massive 
solid  silver  candelabra  to  Mrs.  Sydenham.  Mr. 
Herbert  Smith,  one  of  the  hon.  secretaries,  was 
the  recipient  of  a  silver  tea  service  and  a  purse 
of  gold. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  enter- 
tained the  principal  exhibitors,  judges,  and  visi- 
tors to  dinner  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  After  the 
usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  honoured,  the  rest 
of  the  evening  was  spent  on  Daffodil  chat, 
prominence  being  given  to  the  classification  of 
the  Daffodil. 

Cut  Flowers  (Open  Classes). 

The  leading  class  was  for  a  collection  of  50 
varieties  of  Daffodils,  representing  the  magni- 
coronati,  medio-coronati,  and  parvi-coronati 
types.  Four  exhibits  were  placed  before  the 
judges,  who  awarded  the  1st  prize  to  E.  M. 
Crosfield,  Esq.,  Cossington,  Bridgwater  (gr. 
Mr.  Tomlinson),  for  a  wonderfully  fine  collection 
of  shapely  flowers,  beautifully  arranged.  Last 
year's  winner,  F.  H.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Rye,  was 
awarded  the  2nd  prize,  and  Messrs.  Cartwright 
&  Goodwin,  Blakebrook,  Kidderminster,  the  3rd. 

The  last-named  exhibitors  and  Messrs.  Pope  & 
Sons,  King's  Norton,  were  the  only  competitors 
in  the  following  six  classes,  and  in  each  instance 
the  1st  and  2nd  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  order 
in  which  their  names  are  given  :— (1)  Nine  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  yellow  self  trumpet  Daffodils 
(magni-coronati)  ;  (2)  nine  distinct  varieties  of 
bicolor  trumpet  Daffodils ;  (3)  nine  distinct 
varieties  of  medio-coronati  Daffodils  (chalice 
crowned),  with  yellow  or  sulphur  perianths  ;  (4) 
nine  distinct  varieties  of  medio-coronati  Daffo- 
dils (chalice  crowned),  with  white  perianths  ;  (5) 
12  distinct  varieties  of  parvi-coronati  Daffodils 
(saucer  or  flat  crowned),  including  Engleheartii 
type  (poeticus  varieties  excluded)  ;  and  (6)  six 
vases  of  Polyanthus  or  Poetaz  Narcissus,  not  less 
than  four  varieties.  The  flowers  staged  by 
Messrs.  Cartwright  &  Goodwin  were  uniforryly 
good  throughout,  and  included  several  varieties 
of  outstanding  merit. 

In  a  class  for  six  distinct  varieties  of  the  true 
poeticus  tvpe,  F.  H.  Chapman,  Esq.,  beat 
Messrs.  Cartwright  &  Goodwin.  The  flowers 
in  the  1st  prize  stand  were  of  excellent  quality, 
and  were  much  admired.  The  varieties  were: 
Almira,  Barcarolle,  Virgil,  Homer,  Dante,  and 
Horace. 

Messrs.  Cartwright  &  Goodwin  were  the 
only  exhibitors  in  a  class  provided  for  six  varie- 
ties of  double  Daffodils,  in  not  fewer  than  four 
varieties. 

Amateur  Classes. 

A  class  was  provided  for  a  collection  of  Daffo- 
dils in  25  varieties,  the  bulbs  not  to  cost  more 
than  10s.  each.     Of  the  five  contestants,  the  Rev. 
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T.  Buncombe,  Black  Torrington,  N.  Devon,  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize.  His  flowers  were  beauti- 
fully fresh,  a  few  of  the  best  varieties  being  : 
Madame  Plemp,  Gloria  Mundi,  Madame  de 
Graaff,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Almira,  Cassandra, 
Leonie,  and  Barrii  conspicuus.  H.  B.  Young, 
Esq.,  Metheringham,  Lincoln,  who  was  awarded 
the  2nd  prize,  staged  some  choice  flowers. 

A  well-contested  class  was  that  for  six  distinct 
varieties  of  Daffodils,  none  of  which  were  to 
cost  more  than  3s.  per  dozen.  The  first  prize 
was  gained  by  H.  B.  Young,  Esq.,  who  had 
splendid  flowers  of  Maximus,  Emperior,  Leedsii, 
Minnie  Hume,  John  Bain,  Sir  Watkin,  and 
Poeticus  grandiflora  praecox ;  2nd,  W.  A. 
Watts,  Esq.,  St.  Asaph. 

Mr.  Young  also  took  the  lead  in  a  class  for  six 
distinct  varieties  of  yellow  self  trumpet  Daffo- 
dils (magni-coronati),  and  the  Rev.  T.  Buncombe 
beat  ten  other  competitors  in  the  next  class  pro- 
vided for  six  distinct  varieties  of  bicolor  trumpet 
Daffodils. 

In  the  class  for  six  distinct  varieties  of  medio- 
coronati  Daffodils  (chalice  crowned),  having  yel- 
low or  sulphur  perianths,  the  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Johnston,  High  Lea,  Bideford, 
for  a  beautiful  set  of  flowers ;  2nd,  W.  A. 
Watts,  Esq. 

Another  class,  similar  to  the  above,  but  for 
flowers  having  white  perianths,  brought  eight 
exhibitors.  H.  B.  Young,  Esq.,  was  placed  1st 
with  uncommonly  good  flowers  of  the  varieties 
Seagull,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Minnie  Hume, 
Katherine  Spurrell,  White  Queen,  and  White 
Lady  ;   2nd,  Rev.  T.   Buncombe. 

The  best  six  varieties  of  parvi-coronati  Daffo- 
dils, including  Engleheartii  type,  came  from  the 
last-named  exhibitor,  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Haydo.n 
being  2nd. 

W.  A.  Watts,  Esq.,  won  the  1st  prizes  in  the 
classes  provided  for  (1)  six  varieties  of  true  poeti- 
cus, (2)  three  distinct  varieties  of  double  Daffo- 
dils, and  (3)  three  distinct  varieties  of  Polyanthus 
Narcissus. 

The  Boukne  Memorial  Challenge  Cup. 

This  exquisitely-designed  cup,  subscribed  for 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne,  was 
offered  in  a  class  for  12  varieties  of  Daffodils 
raised  by  the  exhibitor.  The  trophy  was  won  by 
P.  D.  Williams,  Esq.,  St.  Keverne,  Cornwall, 
who  showed  pretty  flowers  of  the  following  varie- 
ties : — Charles  I.,  Agrappince,  White  Wax  (with 
lovely  pale  trumpet),  Sheba,  Augusta,  Hestia, 
Claudia,  Snowbird,  Lavender,  Hornet  (a  beauti- 
ful flower,  with  a  pale  lemon-coloured  perianth 
and  a  very  rich  orange-coloured  crown),  Bees- 
wing, and  Quilp.  The  2nd  prize  went  to  E.  M. 
Crosfield,  Esq.,  Cossington,  Bridgwater,  whose 
collection  also  contained  many  choice  blooms. 
The  varieties  were  as  follow: — Elixir,  Red 
Macaw,  Frost  Bound,  Pixie,  Faction,  Satisfac- 
tion, Crystal,  Lolah,  Shell,  Circular,  Divinity, 
and  Casilda.  Eight  exhibitors  contested  in  this 
class. 

There  were  seven  exhibits  in  a  class  provided 
for  three  distinct  varieties  of  magni-coronati 
seedling  Daffodils  not  yet  in  commerce,  and  six 
exhibits  in  the  next  class  for  the  same  number  of 
flowers,  all  of  which  the  schedule  required  to 
be  raised  by  the  exhibitor.  Mr.  E.  M.  Crosfield 
won  the  1st  prize  in  both  classes,  and  Mr.  P.  D. 
Williams  the  2nd  prizes. 

In  another  class  for  three  new  varieties  of 
parvi-coronati  seedlings  raised  by  the  exhibitor, 
the  awards  were  reversed,  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams 
being  1st  with  shapely  flowers  of  Mikado,  Julia, 
and  Sunrise. 

The  Cartwright  Challenge  Cup. 

This  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  R. 
C.  Cartwright,  and  was  offered  for  12  varieties  of 
Daffodils  which  have  not  been  in  commerce  for  a 
longer  period  than  four  years.  Although  only 
three  exhibits  were  staged  in  this  new  class,  the 
flowers  were  surprisingly  good.  The  1st  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Crosfield,  who  showed 
Malaga,  Lolah,  Tiara,  Penguin,  Athelta,  Stay 
Sail,  Mrs.  Ernest  Crosfield,  Radiant,  Giraffe, 
Phantasy  (with  delicate  sulphur  trumpet),  Make- 
shift, and  Potent  (pale  yellow  trumpet)  ;  2nd, 
Rev.  G.  P.  Haydon. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Williams  secured  the  premier  posi- 
tion in  a  class  for  six  varieties  of  any  Daffodils 
that  have  not  been  in  commerce  more  than  four 
years  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Cartwright  &  Goodwin  ; 
3rd,  Messrs.  Pope  &  Son. 


Awards  to  Novelties. 

Narcissus  Buttercup. — A  medium-sized,  deep 
self  flower  of  the  magni-coronati  type.  (First- 
Class  Certificate.)  Shown  by  Mr.  C.  Dawson, 
Penzance. 

N.  Chloe. — This  also  belongs  to  the  magni- 
coronati  type.  A  beautifully-shaped  flower, 
with  a  broad,  cream-coloured  perianth,  and  a 
soft,  canary  or  pale  yellow  cup.  (Award  of 
Merit.)  Shown  by  Mr.  T.  Bateson,  Beaworthy, 
N.  Devon. 

Saxifraga  Ditton  Seedling. — A  dainty  plant, 
with  deep  crimson  flowers,  borne  on  stiff,  wiry 
stems,  nearly  5  inches  high.  (Award  of  Merit.) 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden, 
London. 

Viola  gracilis. — This  plant  is  dwarf,  compact, 
and  bears  a  profusion  of  small,  violet-blue 
flowers.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Shown  by  Messrs. 
R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester. 

Cups  and  Medals. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons'  Silver  Daffodil  Vase, 
offered  to  the  most  successful  amateur  in  certain 
classes,  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Watts,  St. 
Asaph. 

The  Medals  offered  by  the  Birmingham  Bo- 
tanical and  Horticultural  Society  were  awarded 
as  follow  :  — 

The  large  Silver  Medal,  as  champion  prize  in 
the  open  classes,  was  won  by  Messrs.  Cart- 
wright tV  Goodwin,  and  the  large  Bronze  Medal 
was  won  by  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons. 

The  large  Silver  Medal  offered  to  the  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitor  in  the  amateur  classes,  was  won 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Watts,  and  the  Bronze  Medal  in 
the  same  classes  to  the  Rev.  T.  Buncombe. 

The  large  Silver  Medal  offered  in  another  sec- 
tion was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Cryer,  and  the 
Bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  W.  11.  Parion. 

Honorary  Exhibits. 

Daffodils  were  well  shown,  especially  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  who  se- 
cured the  only  Gold  Medal  awarded ;  Miss 
Curry,  Lismore,  Ireland  (Silver-Gilt  Medal)  ; 
Mr.  C.  Dawson,  Penzance  (Large  Silver  Medal) ; 
Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson,  Keal  Manor,  Spilsby  (Small 
Silver  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Wisbech 
(Small  Silver  Medal)  ;  Mrs.  Backhouse,  Here- 
ford (Small  Silver  Medal)  ;  Sir  Josslyn  Gore- 
Booth,  Sligo,  Ireland  (Large  Silver  Medal)  ; 
Rev.  G.  II.  Engi.eheart,  Dinton  (Vote  of 
Thanks)  ;  Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robertson,  Dublin 
(Large  Silver  Medall  ;  and  Messrs  K.  Wallace 
&  Co.,  Colchester  (Small  Silver  Medal). 

Exhibits  of  other  plants  were  contributed  by 
Messrs.  IIkwmi  &  Co.,  Solihull  (Large  Silver 
Medal) ;  Messrs.  Bakers,  Codsall  and  Wolver- 
hampton (Large  Silver  Medal)  ;  Mr.  Vincent 
Slaije,  Taunton  (Large  Silver  Medal)  ;  Messrs. 
Gu.nn  &  Sons,  Olton  (Silver-Gilt  Medal); 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading  (Large  Silver 
Medal)  ;  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street, 
Birmingham  (Small  Silver  Medal)  ;  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey  (Large  Silver 
Medal)  ;  the  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere  Gardens, 
Shepperton  (Small  Silver  Medal)  ;  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert,   Acock's  Green. 


DEVON   DAFFODIL    AND    SPRING 
FLOWER. 

April  21. — The  exhibition  of  the  above 
society,  held  in  the  Guildhall,  Plymouth,  on  this 
date,  was,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  the  best  held  under  its  auspices.  The 
entries,  especially  in  the  classes  limited  to  resi- 
dents in  the  county  of  Devon,  were  numerous, 
and  the  competition  generally  was  exceedingly 
keen.  Among  the  best  of  the  exhibits  were  six 
pots  of  greenhouse  Cyclamen  exhibited  by  Mr. 
T.  Martin,  and  half  a  dozen  pots  of  Zonal  Pel- 
argoniums shown  by  Mrs.  Bainbridge.  A  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  both  these  exhibits. 
Another  noteworthy  exhibit  was  a  collection  of 
unnamed  Daffodil  seedlings  shown  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Williams  in  the  non-competitive  classes. 

In  the  class  for  30  varieties  of  Daffodils,  the 
1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  Soltan-Symons, 
Chaddlewood,  Plympton,  and  the  best  collection 
of  12  varieties  of  Daffodils  was  shown  by  Mrs. 
W.  Tyacke.  The  best  nine  varieties  of  Narcissi 
of  the  magni-coronati  type  were  displayed  by 
Miss  C.  Vivian,  while  in  the  corresponding  class 
for  nine  varieties  of  flowers  belonging  to  the 
medio-coronati  section  the  1st  prize  was  won  by 
Mrs.  W.  Tyacke.  Miss  Vivian  showed  the  best 
three  varieties   of  parvi-coronati   Daffodils,   and 


she  was  also  the  exhibitor  of  the  best  three 
varieties  of  blooms  of  the  incomparabilis  type, 
the  best  six  Daffodils  having  orange-coloured 
crowns,  the  best  single  bloom  of  a  parvi-coro- 
nati Daffodil,  and  the  best  six  bunches  of 
Anemones.  Mrs.  W.  Tyacke  was  the  winner  of 
the  silver  cup  offered  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  for  the 
best  group  of  Daffodils  in  the  exhibition,  and 
the  same  lady,  in  addition  to  those  already 
stated,  excelled  in  the  class  for  three  varieties 
of  N.  poeticus.  Other  prize  winners  in  the 
classes  for  Daffodils  were  Mr.  H.  G.  Hawker 
and  Miss  M.  Williams.  Mr.  Hawker  also  showed 
the  winning  flowers  in  a  class  for  six  bunches 
of  Anemone  fulgens.  The  1st  prize  for  12 
varieties  of  hardy  spring  flowers  was  won  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Grigg,  and  he  was  adjudged  the  1st 
prize  winner  in  the  class  for  six  varieties  of 
species  of  Tulips.  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams  showed 
the  finest  Rhododendrons  and  Camellias,  win- 
ning  the  1st  prize  for  a  group  of  Rhododen- 
drons, a  truss  of  Rhododendron  bloom,  six 
plants  of  Camellias,  and  cut  flowers  of  Camellia. 

In  the  class  for  15  varieties  of  hard-wooded 
flowering  shrubs,  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  the 
Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  who  had  a  splendid 
exhibit,  including  amongst  other  subjects  the 
rare  Heterotoma  lobelioides,  Embothrium  coc- 
cineum,  Cestrum  Newellii,  Brachysema  acumi. 
nata,  Clianthus  puniceus,  Correa  bicolor,  and 
Acacia  dealbata. 

There  were  40  classes  provided  for  the  resi- 
dents of  the  County  of  Devon  only,  and  most 
of  the  exhibits  in  these  were  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  A  group  of  Daffodil  seedlings  shown  in 
this  section  by  Mr.  T.  Batson  contained  many 
interesting  flowers. 

Among  the  non-competitive  exhibits,  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  displayed  a  collection  of  Daffodils  of 
all  types ;  the  Devon  Rosary,  Torquay,  ex- 
hibited pot  Roses  ;  and  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias, 
Medstead,  exhibited  Carnations. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE    DAFFODIL    AND 
SPRING  FLOWER. 

April  21. — The  third  annual  exhibition  of  this 
society  was  held  at  Huntingdon  on  this  date, 
and  the  show  was  again  a  success.  Many  fine 
non-competitive  exhibits  were  staged  by  nur- 
sery firms  who  make  a  speciality  of  the  Narcis- 
sus. The  quality  of  the  flowers  in  the  amateur 
classes  was,  considering  the  unfavourable 
weather  of  the  past  season,  very  good.  Lady 
Lilford  was  the  winner  of  the  cup  offered  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, London,  this  making  the  second  time  she 
has  won  the  trophy.  Other  prize-winners  in- 
cluded H.  R.  Darlington,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Howell 
Usticke,  Miss  L.  L.  Linton,  and  Lady  de 
Ramsey. 


THE     WEATHER. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  April  29, 
Remarkably  heavy  falls  of  snow  for  April. — The  last  10 
days  have  been  very  cold  both  during  the  daytime  and  at 
night,  but  to-day  it  has  been  much  warmer.  During  the  10 
days  referred  to  the  temperature  on  the  coldest  day  did  not 
at  any  time  rise  above  40°,  which  is  16°  colder  than  is  season- 
able, and  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer 
showed  10°  of  frost.  On  one  day  during  the  past  week  the 
ground  was  6°  colder  at  2  feet  deep,  and  as  much  as  9° 
colder  at  1  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable.  Rain,  snow,  or 
hail  has  fallen  on  all  but  one  of  the  last  10  days,  and  to  the 
aggregate  depth  of  over  2A  inches,  which  is  |  inch  in  excess 
of  the  average  quantity  for  the  whole  month.  At  seven  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  the  average  depth  of  the  snow  on 
the  ground  was  6  inches.  I  can  only  say  that  during  the  pre- 
vious 22  years  I  have  never  recorded  in  April  a  deeper  cover- 
ing than  1  inch,  and  that  was  quite  early  in  the  month.  Had 
none  of  the  snow  melted  on  reaching  the  ground  I  calculate 
the  ground  would  have  been  covered  with  9  inches  of  snow 
on  the  following  morning,  instead  of  6  inches.  On  the  25th 
snow  lay  for  a  time  to  the  average  depth  of  If  inch,  and 
on  the  26th  to  the  average  depth  of  2A  inches— both  quite 
distinct  falls  from  that  measuring  6  inches  on  the  24th. 
That  the  ground  is  now  thoroughly  saturated  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  virtually  the  whole  of  the  melted  snow  and 
rain  of  the  past  week  has  already  come  through  the  2A  feet 
of  soil  in  the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge.  The  sun  shone 
on  an  average  for  only  3J  hours  a  day,  or  for  two  hours  a 
day  short  of  its  usual  duration  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
Three  days  proved  altogether  sunless.  Light  airs  again,  as 
a  rule,  prevailed,  the  direction  being  very  variable.  The 
mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by 
as  much  as  17  per  cent.  A  swallow  was  first  seen  on  the 
watercress  beds  at  Berkhamsted  on  the  24th,  or  1G  days 
later  than  its  average  date  in  the  previous  17  years,  and 
later  than  in  either  of  those  years.  E.-  M.,  Berkhamsted, 
April  29,  1908. 
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MARKETS. 

CO  VENT  GARDEN,  April  29. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  ofthe  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.] 
Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Marguerites,  white, 

p.  dz.  bunches    4  0-60 


s.d.  s.d. 


'2  0- 
1  B- 


2  0- 


Anemcnesper  doz. 
bunches 

—  double  pink  ... 

—  f  ulgens,     per 
dozen  bunches 

Azalea,  white,  per 
dozen  bunches 

—  mollis,  p.  bch. 
Calla  aethiopica,  p. 

dozen  

Camellias,  per  dz. 
Carnations,      per 

dozen  blooms, 

best  American 

various 

—  second  size   ... 

—  smaller,      per 
doz.     bunches 

—  Malmaisons.p. 
doz.  blooms  ... 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Cyclamen,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Cypripediums,  per 

dozen  blooms.. 
Daffodils,  various, 

p.  doz.  bunches    2  0 

—  double,  per  dz.    2  0 

—  Barri 

—  Golden  Spur 
per  doz. 

—  Sir  Watkin  ... 
Eucharis      grandi- 

flora,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Freesias,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Gardenias,  per  doz 

blooms 

Gypsophila  per  dz. 

bunches 
Hyacinths,  perdoz. 

bunches 
Iris  (Spanish),  per 

dozen  bunches 
Lapagerias,     per 

dozen  

Lilac  (French),  per 

bunch  

Lilium  auratum  ... 

—  candidum 

—  longiflorum    ... 

—  lane  i  f  o  lium, 
rubruni  and 
album 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality  ... 


2  0-30 
10-16 


2  0-30 


4  0-50 
0  9-10 


2  6-40 
16-20 


9  0-12  0 
8  0-12  0 
8  0-10  0 
6  0-80 
2  0-26 


4  0 

3  0 
3  0 


2  0-30 
16-20 


4  0-50 


16-30 

3  0-50 

4  0-60 

8  0-12  0 

16-26 

2  0-30 
2  0-30 
2  0-36 
2  6-40 

2  0-26 

6  0-90 

12  0-15  0 


—  yellow,  per  dz. 
bun 


2  0-30 


6  0-90 
2  0-30 


2  0-30 
16-26 


16-26 


6  0-80 
6  0-10  0 


5  0-80 


1  6- 

2  0- 

3  0 


3  0 
5  0 
5  0 


2  0-40 


nches 
Mignonette,      per 

dozen  bunches 
Myosotis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Narcissus,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  Gloriosa 

—  poeticus  orna- 
tus        

Od  on  to  glossum 

crispum,      per 

dozen    blooms    2  0-26 
Pelargoniums, 

show,  per  dcz. 

bunches 

—  Zonal,  double 
scarlet 

Ranunculus,  p.  dz. 

bunches 
Roses,   12  blooms, 

Niphetos 

—  Bridesmaid   ... 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

—  General  Jac- 
quiminot 

—  K  a  i  s  e  r  i  n  A. 
Victoria,  per 
dozen  blooms.. 

—  C.  Mermet 

—  Liberty 

—  Mad.  Chatenay     3  0-60 

—  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
per  dozen 

Statice,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Spiraea,  per  dozen 

bunches 
btoc  k  s ,      double 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Sweet     Peas,    per 

dozen  bunches    3  0-50 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 

—  on  stems,  per 
bunch  

Tulips,  per  dozen 
bunches 

—  best  doubles  ...  12  0-18  0 
Violets,  per  dozen 

bunches 

—  special  quality 

—  Par  m  as,  per 
bunch  

Wallflowers,  per 
dozen  bunches 


Plants  in  Pots,  Sic. 

Ferns,  in  thumbs, 
per 10C 

—  in    small    and 
large  60's 

—  in  48's,  per  dz. 

—  in  32's,  per  dz. 
Ficus  elastica,  dz. 

—  repens,  per  dz. 
Fuchsias,  per  doz. 
Genistas,  per  doz. 
Hardy  flower  roots, 

per  dozen 
Heliotropiums,    p. 

dozen  

Hyacinths,  per  dz. 

pots      

Hydrangeas,  p.  dz. 
Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen 

—  Fosteriana,  dz. 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen 
Lilium    longi- 
florum, per  dz. 

—  lancifolium,  p. 
dozen  


2  0- 
2  0- 
4  0- 


4  0 
4  0 

6  i.i 


2  0-40 
8  0-10  0 


5  0-80 


3  0-40 


0  4-06 
10-20 


fi  0-12  0 


2  0-30 

3  0-40 


16-26 


16-20 


Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantum     cunea- 

tum,  dz.  bchs.  C 
Asparagus    plu- 

mosus,       long 

trails,  per  doz.    3 

—  —       medium, 

bunch  ...  1 
. —  Sprengeri  ...  0 
Berberis,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...  2 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch 1 

Cycas  leaves,  each  1 
Daffodil  leaves,  per 

doz.  bunches..  2 
Fern,  English,  per 

dozen  bunches    2 

—  French,  per  dz. 
bunches         ...     1 

Plants  In  Pots,  &c. :  Ave 


d.  s.d.  1 

0-9  0 

0-12  0 

0-2  0 

9-  1  6 

6-3  0 

0-13 
6-2  0 

0-3  0 

0-3  0 

0-30 

Galax  leaves,  per 
doz.  bunches... 

Hardy  foliage 
(various),  per 
dozen  bunches 

Ivy-leaves,    bronze 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 

—  short  g r een, 
perdz.  bunches 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

Myrtle  (English), 
small-leaved, 
per  dozen 
bunches 

—  French,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Smilax,  per  dozen 
trails    


2  0-26 


60 
2  6 


0  9-16 


16-26 
4  0-50 


4  0-60 
10-16 
2  0-30 


Ampelopsis  Veit- 
chii,  per  dozen 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 
dozen  

—  larger  

—  Moseri,  per  dz. 
Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen 

Aspidistras,  green, 

per  dozen 

—  variegated,  dz. 
Asparagus  pluinos- 

us  nanus,  doz. 

—  Sprengeri,  dz. 

—  t  en  u  i  s  si  mus 

Jier  dozen 
ea  indica 
Boronia      mega- 
stigma,  per  dz. 

—  heterophylla,p. 
dozen    

Calceolarias,  her- 
baceous, p.  dz. 


s.d.  s.d. 

6  0-80 

4  0-60 

9  0-12  0 
6  0-12  0 

12  0-30  0 

15  0-24  0 
30  0-42  0 

9  0-12  0 
6  0-90 

9  0-12  0 
24  0-36  0 

24  0    — 

18  0-24  0 

50-9  0 

rage  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Callas,  per  dozen... 
Cinerarias,   per 

dozen  

Clematis,  per  doz. 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Crotons,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen,    per 

dozen  

Cyperus   alterni- 

folius,  dozen  ... 

—  laxns,  per  doz. 
Daffodils,  per  doz, 

pots      

Dracaenas,  perdoz. 
Erica,  per  dozen  ... 

—  candidis  s  i  m  a, 
per  dozen 

—  Cavendishi,per 
dozen 18  0-24  0 

—  persoluta  alba  24  0-M)  n 

—  Wilmorr-ana  ...  12  0  IS  0 
Euonymus,  per  dz.    4  0-90 


h  0-10  0 


5  0-90 
8  0-90 


6  0-10  0 

4  0-50 

4  0-60 

5  0-60 
9  0-24  0 
9  0-15  0 

15  0-18  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Contd.). 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen  ...  18  0-30  0 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen  ...  8  0-10  0 
Mignonette,      per 

dozen 6  0-10  0 

Pelargoniums, 

Zonal,  per  doz.    6  0-90 

—  show  varieties, 
per  dozen       ...  12  0-18  0 

—  Ivy-leaved,  per 
dozen 6  0-80 

—  Oak-leaved, per 
dozen 4  0-60 

Rhodanthe,    per 

dozen 4  0-60 

Roses,     Ramblers, 

each     5  0-30  0 

—  Hybrid  perpet- 
uals,   per  doz.    9  0-18  0 

Selaginella,      per 

dozen 4  0-60 

Spiraea  japonica,  p. 

dc.en 5  0-9  0" 

Stocks  (Intermedi- 
ate), per  dozen    6  0-90 


8  0-12  0 

12  0-20  0 
4  0-10  0 

10  0-18  0 
8  0-10  0 
6  0-80 
8  0-10  0 
6  0-10  0 

0  9-20 

4  0-60 

6  0-90 

10  0-18  0 

18  0-30  0 
18  0-30  0 

12  0-18  0 

18  0-24  0 

18  0-24  0 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


App'es      (Tasma- 
nian),per  box: 

—  Ribston  Pippin 

—  Cox's    Orange 
Pippin 

—  Alexander 

—  Wellington    ... 

—  Scarlet      Non- 
pareils  

—  Australian, 
per  case : 

—  New  York  Pip- 
pins       

—  Monro  Favorite 

—  Jonathan 

—  Ribston 

—  Cox's     Orange 
Pippin 

—  Wellington    ... 

—  Rymer's 

—  Alfristons 

—  Adams      Pear- 
main    

—  Nova  Scotian, 
per  barrel : 

—  Fallawater     ... 

—  Nonpareil 

—  Russets 

—  Canadian,  per 
barrel : 

—  Baldwin 

—  N.  Greening... 

—  Russets 

—  Newtown     (U. 
States) 

—  Newtown,   per 
box       

— "Oregon" 
Newtown,   per 

box       

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  No.  2  Canary  . 

—  No.  1         „     ... 

—  Extra        |(    ... 

—  Giants     ,,    ... 

—  (Claret) 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Dates  (Tunis),  doz. 

boxes  

Figs    (Guernsey), 
each     

Vegetables 

Artichokes(Frencli), 

per  dozen 
Asparagus,      Paris 

Green,   bundle 

—  Sprue,   bundle 

—  English 

—  Spanish,     per 
bundle 

—  Giant,     per 
bundle 

Beans,    Broad 
(French),  p. pad 

—  Guernsey, p. lb. 

—  English 
Beetroot,  per  bush  el 
Cabbages,  per  tally 

—  Greens,  p.  bag 
Carrots    (English), 

—  washed,  p.  bag 

—  "French    (new), 
per  pad 

per  bunch 
Cauliflowers,     per 
dozen  

—  per  tally 
Celeriac    (French), 

per  dozen 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Chow  Chow   (Sec- 

hium  edule),p. 

dozen  ... 
Cucumbers,  perdz. 

—  per  fiat 
Endive,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,     for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles 

Leeks,  12  bundles 
Lettuce    (English), 

—  (French),  p.  dz. 


s.d.  s.d 


10  0-11  0 

12  0-18  0 

8  0-90 
12  0-13  0 

9  6-11  0 


10  0-13  0 
10  0-12  0 
10  0-13  0 

10  0-11  0 

12  0-16  0 

11  0-12  0 
10  0-11  0 

9  0-10  0 

9  0-10  0 


18  0-19  0 
12  0-15  0 
17  0-20  0 


19  0-20  0 
17  0-20  0 
19  0-21  0 

25  0-32  0 

10  0-11  6 


13  0-16  0 

6  0    — 

7  6-80 

8  0-90 
10  0-12  0 

7  0-76 
5  0-56 
0  9-13 

4  0-43 

0  4-10 


Grape   Fruit,  case 

Grapes      (English, 

new),  per  lb. ... 

—  Muscats  (Eng- 
lish, new),  per 
lb 

—  (Cape),  per 
box  (small)     ... 

—  (large) 

—  (Almeria),  per 
barrel  

Lemons  : 

—  Messina,  case 
Lychees,  per  box... 
Mandarins 

—  (French),  100s 
per  box 

—  (Palermo),100's 
box       

Mangos  (Jamaica), 

per  dozen 
Melons  (Guernsey) 

—  (Cape) 

Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag       

—  Brazils,  new, 
perewt. 

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag       

—  Cocoa  nuts.  100 
Oranges  (Valencia), 

per  case 

—  Denia,  p.  case 

—  Jaffas,  per  box 

—  Californian 
Navel,  p.  case 

—  Seville  Bitters, 
per  box 

—  P  alermos, 
Blood  : 

—  per  box  (100's) 

—  per  box  (160's) 
Peaches  (English) 

per  dozen 
Pears  (Cape),  per 
box   

—  cases    

—  (Australian), 
per  box 

Pineapples,  each ... 
Strawberries  (Eng- 
lish), per  lb.  ... 


s.d.  s.d. 
8  0-10  0 


2  6-50 


4  0-10  0 


16-40 
6  0-10  0 


15  0-17  0 


8  0-10  0 
10-15 


3  9-50 

8  6-46 

12  0-18  0 
16-30 
16-20 

45  0    — 

50  0-57  0 

30  0-32  0 

11  0-14  0 

9  0-30  0 

12  0-:l0  0 
9  0-12  0 

13  0-16  0 
6  0-70 


5  0-70 
9  0-11  0 


15  0-30  0 


5  0-60 
7  0-80 


3  0-60 
2  6-46 


16-30 


:  Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.d.  s.d. 

Lettuce     (French), 

Cos,  per  dozen 
Marrow  (English) 
Mint,    per     dozen 

bunches  — 
Mushrooms,per  lb. 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun. 
Onions    (Spanish), 

per  case 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 

—  Spring,  dz.bun. 
Parsley,  12  bunches 
Peas  (French),  per 

packet 

—  (French),  ppad 

—  (Guernsey), 
per  lb 

Potatos  (Guernsey), 
per  lb 

—  Teneriffe,  cwt. 

—  Algerian,    cwt. 
Radishes     (Guern- 
sey), dozen    ... 

Rhubarb,  dz.  bun. 
(forced) 

—  (Natural) 
Salsafy,  p.  dz.  bdls. 
Seakale,  per  dozen 

punnets 
Spinach    (French), 

per  crate 
Tomatos  (English), 

per  lb 

—  (Teneriffe),  per 
9  0-12  0           bundle  of  four 

10-16  boxes  

10-12    Turnips    (French), 


2  6- 

3  0-36 
0  6-07 

4  0-56 

12-16 
3  6-46 

36-4  6 

0  8-90 
0  8  — 
13-16 

3  0-46 
16-30 

4  0-46 

8  6-46 
0  7-08 

2  0-26 

5  0-15  0 

2  0    — 

03  - 


3  0    — 
2  6-30 
7  0-80 
10-16 


s.d.  s.d. 

3  6-40 
2  0-40 

10-20 

0  8-10 

1  0    — 

5  6-70 

2  0-26 
16-20 
16-20 

0  5    — 

4  0-50 


10-141         per  bunch 
{Continued  on  p.  xti). 


0  3    — 

11  0-13  0 
11  0-12  0 

0  8-0  10 

1  3  — 
SO- 
15  0-18  0 

3  6-40 
0  8-10 

8  0-18  0 
0  5-08 


Cucumbers  Failing  :  T.  D.  The  unsatisfactory- 
condition  has  been  caused  by  too  great  an 
amount  of  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in 
the  atmosphere,  thus  causing  the  leaves  and 
the  fruits  to  become  charged  with  an  excess 
of  water.  Apply  water  sparingly  for  a  short 
time  and  afford  as  much  ventilation  to  the 
house  as  is  practicable. 

Hippeastrum  Inflorescence  Injured  :  H.  W. 
The  wound  was  caused  in  the  first  place  by 
some  mechanical  injury,  and  when  the  epi- 
dermis or  skin  was  broken  a  fungus  disease 
gained  an  entrance. 

Names  of  Plants  :  C.  B.  1,  Saxifraga  (Megasea} 
crassifolia  ;  2,  Episcia  fulgida,  a  plant  requiring 
stove  treatment.— G.  L.  P.  Ercilla  volubilis, 
a  pretty  evergreen,  suitable  for  a  wall. — C.  W. 
Primula  verticillata. — E.  W .  S.  Dendrobiurrj 
fimbriatum  — /.  M.  1,  Pteris  tremula  ;  2, 
Euonymus  latifolius  variegatus  ;  3,  Asphodelus 
luteus  (Yellow  Asphodel).—  Cantreyn.  1,  Den- 
drobium chrysotoxum  ;  2,  Oxalis  Bcwiei  ;  3, 
Cerastium  species. — J.  E.  1,  Begonia  argy- 
rostigma  ;  2,  Begonia  incarnata ;  3,  Begonia 
metallica;  4,  Begonia  fuchsioides  ;  5,  Hibiscus 
Rosa  sinensis  ;  6,  Dracaena  GodsefEana. — E.  C. 
Coelogyne  cristata  alba  and  Cypripedium  poli- 
tum — V.  R.  T.  1,  Masdevallia  triaristella  ;  2, 
Pleurothallis  Scapha ;  3,  Oncidium  luridum  ; 
4,  Epidendrum  elongatum. — 0.  H.  Dendrobium 
Dalhousianum.  The  plant  you  describe  is  a 
very  fine  example. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  :  W.  B.  The  flower 
you  send  is  one  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
but  your  form  would  not  be  retained  in  a  col- 
lection of  the  best  varieties.  For  the  best  type 
of  markings  you  should  refer  to  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  April  11,  fig.  104,  p.  239.  The 
colours  of  the  best-known  varieties  are  ches- 
nut  brown,  red-purple,  crimson,  rich  choco- 
late, yellow,  and  various  shades  of  rose. 

Peach  Shoot  Disease:  A.  E.  E.  The  disease 
affecting  your  Peach  shoot  is  "  Silver  Leaf," 
for  which  no  satisfactory  remedy  is  known. 
Some  authorities  have  recently  stated  that  an 
application  of  lime  to  the  soil  has  proved 
beneficial  to  trees  affected  with  this  complaint. 

Privet  Hedge  :  R.  R.  Before  your  hardy  annuals 
have  had  time  to  cover  the  bare  stems  of  your 
Privet  hedge  the  latter  will  have  broken  into 
leaf ;  we,  therefore,  do  not  advise  your  plant- 
ing even  temporarily  any  climber  to  hide  the 
bare  stems  of  the  Privet. 

Soil  in  Vine  Border  :  T.  L.  The  yellowish 
growth  in  the  soil  is  "  Flowers  of  Tan,"  a 
fungus  that  sometimes  is  said  to  cause  injury 
to  roots  of  plants.  Dust  the  surface  of  the 
soil  with  a  small  amount  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
and  afterwards  give  the  borders  a  watering. 

Twin-Spathed  Arum  :  /.  T.  L.  Examples  of 
double-spathed  Richardias  are  frequently  re- 
ceived from  correspondents,  and  in  some 
cases  the  second  spathe  is  entirely  devoid  of 
green  colouring.  We  do  not  regard  the  ab- 
normality as  any  great  advance  on  the  ordin- 
ary plant,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  fix  the 
same  as  a  curiosity. 

Vine  Shoots  Affected  :  /.  S.  L.  The  branch 
has  been  injured  from  some  cause,  with  the 
result  that  gumming  has  ensued.  As  the  rod 
will  not  recover  sufficiently  to  give  further 
satisfactory  results,  it  should  be  entirely  re- 
moved and  a  new  cane  be  trained  in  its  place. 

Wabts  on  Vine  Leaves  :  Nemo.  The  pustules 
on  the  under-surfaces  of  your  vine  leaves 
are  caused  by  intumescences,  or  undue  deve- 
lopment of  the  tissue,  which  may  result  from 
charging  the  atmosphere  of  the  vinery  with 
too  much  vapour  and  neglecting  to  maintain 
sufficient  ventilation.  If  you  correct  these 
wrong  cultural  conditions  the  new  foliage  will 
soon  assume  the  normal.  There  is  no  disease 
present   in   the  leaves. 

Communications  Received. — F.  H.  M.— J.  H. — E.  T.  L.— 
H.  L.— W.  H.  P. -J.  C— H.  M.— G.  B.— W.  S.— H.  W.  W. 
— W.  T.— W.  M.-A.  D.-F.  M.— J.  C— T.  C.-F.  W.  C. 
— E.  T.  L.— W.  H.  M.— R.  H.  P.— H.  S.  T.— E.  H.  J.— 
F.  M.  W.— W.  H.  C— H.  R.  R.— T.  S.— S.  A.— T.  W.— 
F.  W.— G.  B.  M— F.  M.  G.— W.  D.— F.  K.— W.  M.— 
T.  V.— C.  S.— C.  T.  D.— J.  C— F.  W.  P.— F.  B.— M.— 
J.  R.  J.— W.  N.— F.  J.— C.  D.— The  M.  N.— F.  M.-G.  S. 
— B.  R.  D.-A.  C.-J.  R.  P.  &  Co.-F.  W.  C.  S.-H.  S.— 
Rev.  C.  B.-E.  K.— M.  L.  L.-H.  C.-E.  R—  Mrs.  W.— 
F.  H.— H.  B. 
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THE    STATE    AND    HORTI- 
CULTURE. 

ENGLAND  has  for  many  years  possessed 
high  ideals  as  regards  the  methods 
employed  in  garden  culture,  and  the 
attainment  of  these  ideals  has  been  mainly 
the  result  of  private  enterprise.  The  time  has 
arrived,  however,  when  something-  more  than 
individual  effort  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  development  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  in  this  country.  Whilst 
some  few  British  horticulturists  were  recently 
enjoying  the  great  floral  feast  at  the  Ghent 
exhibition,  we  at  home  learned  that  the 
Belgian  Government  had  just  instituted  a 
Department  in  horticulture.  Occasionally  an 
opportunity  presents  itself  of  comparing  the 
support  afforded  by  our  Government  in  such 
matters  as  horticulture  with  that  provided  by 
Continental  nations,  and  so  far  we  hav^  no 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  any  support  given 
us  at  home.  A  strenuous  appeal  would 
doubtless    be    needed    to    reach    Parliament, 


but  it  ought  to  be  made,  for  no  one  can 
say  with  truth  that  State  recognition  is 
not  merited.  The  Stale  can  collect  and  dis- 
tribute evidence  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
gardener,  and  the  gardener  still  has  much  to 
learn.  Rough  cultural  methods  are  seldom 
afterwards  practised  when  a  person  has  dis- 
covered that  he  is  more  than  compensated  by 
the  extra  care  devoted  to  the  plants  under  his 
charge.  Opinions  emanating  from  a  depart- 
ment having  Government  support,  with  the 
right  men  to  furnish  the  information  neces- 
sary to  those  requiring  it,  would  be  of  the 
greatest  help  to  thousands.  Englishmen  are 
sufficiently  responsive,  and  if  their  attention 
is  directed  to  any  improvement  or  advance 
in  cultivation  that  will  be  remunerative,  they 
are  certain  to  adopt  it,  for  there  is  a  strong 
imitative  tendency  among  cultivators  in 
acquiring  new  ideas  that  promise  remunera- 
tive results. 

A  good  deal  has  recently  been  said  and 
written  about  the  French  system  of  early 
vegetable  culture  and  the  large  profits  to  be 
made  from  it.  The  dung  frame  is  a  very 
old  institution  in  this  country,  and  has  for 
years  served  a  very  useful  purpose,  and  is  still 
doing  so,  in  places  in  which  more  up-to-date 
methods  in  the  way  of  hot-water  pipes  have 
not  been  adopted.  We  cannot  convert  the 
whole  of  our  gardens  into  solid  masses  of 
humus,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so ;  but 
every  cultivator  is  aware  of  the  value  of  hot- 
bed manure,  for  when  properly  prepared  and 
thoroughly  decomposed,  a  few  inches  of  such 
material  near  the  surface  soil  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  quick-growing,  succulent- 
leaved  plants,  and  even  the  highly-selected 
forms  of  Carrots  revel  in  it  without  attempt- 
ing to  make  strong  side  roots. 

The  dwarf  Erfurt-type  of  Cauliflower  is 
another  example  of  a  vegetable  that  requires 
the  richest  cultivation  possible  to  yield  mar- 
ketable heads  early.  In  fact,  all  the  small 
types  of  this  vegetable  are  useless  unless  a 
quick  growth  is  encouraged  in  rich  soil.  Per- 
sonally, I  know  that  there  is  money  to  be 
made  out  of  early  vegetable  culture  bv  those 
who  understand  this  business.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  land  in  England  is  greedy  and 
poor,  and  a  few  thousand  pounds  sterling 
may  soon  be  lost  in  the  endeavour  to  improve 
a  few  acres  of  ground,  if  the  principles  under- 
lying the  working  of  it  are  not  understood. 
This  is  one  reason  why  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  cry  "  back  to  the  land  " 
too  loudly.  If  the  small  holdings,  of  which 
so  much  is  heard,  are  to  be  a  real  success, 
they  must  be  tenanted  mostly  by  gardeners, 
and  gardeners  of  the  best  type,  who,  by  years 
of  keen  observation  and  applied  methods, 
know  how  to  reach  their  goal  in  the  quickest 
possible  time.  There  are  now  plenty  of  such 
men  to  be  found,  and  the  opportunity  for 
gaining  knowledge  on  horticultural  subjects 
of  a  scientific  nature  is  every  year  becoming 
more  easy  to  obtain.  We  have  often  been 
told  that  there  are  scores  of  gardeners  work- 
ing on  a  scientific  basic  without  knowing  it. 
Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  such  sayings 
should  be  robbed  of  a  good  deal  of  the  mean- 
ing now  applied  to  them?  It  may  safely  be 
stated  that  there  are  no  clasces  of  gardeners 
who  would  not  greatly  benefit  by  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  the  principles  on  which  all 
work  should  be  carried  out.  Some  of  us  are 
asking  for  better  conditions  for  the  gardener, 


and  we  are  hopeful  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  be  recognised  that  the 
gardeners  of  England  are  worthy  of  a  higher 
social  status.  The  results  achieved  in  our 
gardens,  often  under  the  direction  of  one 
man  with  thousands  of  subjects  to  deal  with, 
are  not  ordinary  but  extraordinary.  Young 
gardeners  of  the  present  day  have  excellent 
opportunities  for  making  progress  in  their 
calling,  but  they  must  apply  themselves 
sluJiously  to  all  that  pertains  to  the  profes- 
sion. They  need  to  follow  up  their  school  life 
with  more  matured  thought,  and  to  teach 
themselves  what  to  reject  and  what  to 
imitate  in  others.  Perhaps  few  gardeners 
believe  statements  that  appear  in  the  lay 
Press  concerning  the  profits  to  be  made  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  but  all  the  same 
we  desire  to  see  the  establishment  of  a  Gov- 
ernment department  of  horticulture,  whose 
officers  would  need  not  only  to  disseminate 
valuable  information  but  also  to  refute  state- 
ments that  may  indeed  be  based  upon  facts, 
but  at  the  same  time  contain  many  details 
that  are  grossly  misleading.     C.   F. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

The  experienced  manager  of  a  "  French  "  gar- 
den has  to  be  largely  guided  in  his  work  by  the 
weather,  for  almost  everything  is  based  rpon  the 
climatic  conditions  to  which  the  crops  are  sub- 
jected. During  the  past  week  the  only  work 
of  importance  has  been  the  sheltering  of  the 
plants  under  lights. 

The  cuttin  •  winds,  the  dull  weather  during  the 
day,  and  the  frost  at  night  time  have  had  an 
ill-effect  on  all  the  crops.  The  tissues  of  the 
Melons  have  become  hard,  and  the  young  shoots 
which  should  be  green,  thick,  and  healthy,  are 
weak  and  thin ;  the  female  flowers  which  are 
now  appearing  will  be  useless,  and  we  shall  have 
to  wait  for  others  before  choosing  those  for 
fruiting.  Fortunately,  we  have  kept  the  plants 
very  dry  at  the  roots,  and  if  sunny  weather  seta 
in   we   shall   look   for  more  hopeful   results. 

We  have  prepared  the  ground  for  our  first 
batch  of  Endive  in  the  open,  but,  although  the 
plants  are  ready,  we  await  more  favourable 
weather  before  shifting  them  into  their  final 
quarters. 

Our  first  batch  of  Cos  Lettuces  is  nearly  all 
harvested.  We  have  planted  Cauliflowers  in 
their  place,  on  the  two  outside  rows  of  each 
bed.  We  can  already  notice  an  improvement  in 
the  growth  of  the  second  batch.  The  satisfac- 
tory forcing  of  Cos  Lettuces  depends  upon  the 
plants  being  all  at  the  same  stage  of  growth,  be- 
cause the  Lettuces  must  all  be  removed  at  one 
time,  or  it  would  be  impossible  to  place  the 
cloches  on  the  second  batch. 

The  paths  are  kept  at  the  same  level  as  the 
beds  by  filling  them  with  well-decayed  dung. 
This  practice  facilitates  the  removal  of  the 
cloches,  and  prevents  them  lapping  over  the 
paths  on  one  side  of  the  bed. 

Throughout  the  recent  heavy  snowstorms  and 
frosty  weather  we  have  ventilated  both  day  and.  v 
night  the  frames  in  which  the  Carrots  and  Cauli- 
flowers are  growing.  These  plants  must  be  well 
hardened,  for  when  the  weather  becomes  more 
genial  we  shall  remove  the  frames  and  lights  en- 
tirely, and  use  them  for  the  Melon  crop. 

We  are  growing  a  few  plants  of  "  Parisian 
Green  "  Cucumber  this  year. 

We  sow  the  seeds  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Melons,  and  they  receive  the  same  care  and 
attention  as  the  latter  during  the  first  part  of 
their  growth.  When  grown  on  a  large  scale  the 
seeds  are  sown  from  March  20  to  April  20,  and 
they  are  planted  in  their  final,  quarters  not  later 
than  May  25.     Paul  Aqualias,  May  land,  Essex. 
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LOPEZIA   LINEATA   ZUCG. 

The  genus  Lopezia,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Onagraceas,  includes  rather  more  than  a 
score  of  species.  Some  of  these  are  well  worthy 
of  wider  popularity  than  they  seem  at  present 
to  enjoy,  for  their  highly-coloured  pink  or  red 


part  of  the  flower,  whilst  the  fourth  lies  medi- 
anly  forward.  The  corolla  consists  of  four 
petals,  all  of  which  tend  to  lie  somewhat  pos- 
teriorly in  the  flower.  Two  of  the  petals 
(antero-lateral  ones)  are  brightly  coloured  and 
are  obovate  with  a  long  claw.    Those  of  the  pos- 


FlG.    131. — LOPEZIA   LINEATA  :    FLOWERS    PINK. 

Two  flowers,  and  the  pollen  (in  the  centre)  are  shown  on  a  larger  scale.    From  specimei.s  supplied 
by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 


flowers  and  stems   form  a  pleasing  addition  to 
the  conservatory  in  the  early  spring. 

The  flowers  are  interesting,  owing  to  their 
irregular  or  zygomorphic  character,  and  they 
exhibit  remarkable  structural  features  which  are 
adapted  to  secure  cross-pollination.  Three  of 
the  four  sepals  are  turned  towards  the  posterior 


tero-lateral  pair  have  undergone  a  remarkable 
modification,  each  being  abruptly  bent  backwards 
at  about  l-16th  inch  from  the  base,  and  one  or 
two  thickened  cushions  or  pustules  of  tissue, 
more  or  less  green  in  colour,  are  situated  just  at 
the  place  of  bending  at  X  X.  (fig.  131).  These 
pustules  resemble  nectaries,  but  as  a  matter  of 


fact  the  real  nectaries  are  at  the  base  of  the- 
petals,  and  the  pustules  are  in  no  way  glandu- 
lar, nor  do  they  secrete  a  sugary  liquid.  They 
are  perhaps  comparable  in  this  respect  with  the 
false  nectaries  of  Parnassia. 

The  stamens  are  two  in  number,  but  only  the 
posterior  one  is  fertile,  the  other  (St«  in 
the  figure),  which  lies  immediately  over 
the  anterior  sepal,  being  converted  into  a 
petal-like  staminode.  In  some  of  the  species 
the  anther  of  the  fertile  stamen  is  gripped 
in  the  folded  terminal  part  of  the  stami- 
node, and  is  liberated  with  a  jerk  when 
an  insect  touches  the  filament.  The  two  organs 
then  spring  apart,  the  staminode  lying  prone 
over  the  sepal,  whilst  the  anther  is  moved  over 
to  the  posterior  side  of  the  flower.  This  curious 
mechanism  is  found  in  L.  coronata,  but  not  in 
all  the  other  species,  although  the  stamen  and 
staminode  are  constantly  present. 

Self-pollination  is  prevented  in  these  flowers 
because  the  stigma  does  not  become  mature,  nor,, 
indeed,  does  the  style  elongate  fully,  till  long, 
after  the  dehiscence  of  the  anther. 

The  usually  globose,  inferior  ovary  is  four- 
chambered,  as  in  so  many  of  the  Onagracete, 
and  the  carpels  are  opposite  the  petals. 

The  best-known  species  in  cultivation  is  pro- 
bably L.  lineata  (l).  This  plant  was  described 
by  Zuccarini  (2)  from  a  specimen  grown  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Munich,  but  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  appears  to  have  introduced  it 
into  this  country  through  seeds  which  were  sent 
by  Mr.   Hartweg  from  Mexico. 

Lopezia  lineata  seems  to  be  often  confounded 
with  another  species  described]  by  De  Can- 
dolle  (3)  in  1813  under  the  name  of  L.  mineata. 
The  latter  plant,  however,  differs  in  at  least  one- 
important  character  from  L.  lineata,  as  is  shown 
in  a  series  of  elaborate  drawings  by  Jacquin  (*). 
The  postero-lateral  petals  bear  two  glands  in 
place  of  the  single  one  of  L.  lineata,  and  there  is 
also  a  downward  prolongation  of  the  limb  of 
each  of  the  two  petals  on  either  side  of  the  pair 
of  pustules.  It  has  been  possible  to  confirm 
this  by  reference  to  an  authentic  specimen  of 
L.  mineata  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum.  A  further  point  of  difference 
between  the  two  species  has  been  based  on  the- 
hairy  character  of  typical  L.  lineata,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  (alleged)  glabrous  L.  mineata, 
This  character,  however,  breaks  down  in  prac- 
tice, for  the  latter  species  is  not  really  glabrous,, 
but  shows  lines  of  hairs  running  downwards 
from  the  bases  of  the  leaves  exactly  like  those 
of  almost  glabrous  specimens  of  L.  lineata. 
Probably  cultivation  may  be  responsible  for  the 
reduction  of  the  hairs  of  the  latter  species,  for 
wild  specimens  show  a  considerable  range  of 
variation,  from  nearly  glabrous  to  pilose  or 
almost  shaggy  stems. 

The  comparison  of  a  number  of  specimens 
preserved  in  the  Herbaria  of  Kew  and  the 
Natural  History  Museum  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  L.  lineata,  mineata,  mexicana,  and 
some  others  constitute  a  group  of  related  forms,, 
which  somewhat  closely  resemble  each  other  in 
general  appearance.  But  the  single  pustule,  and 
the  absence  of  the  downwardly-projecting  spurs 
or  horns  from  the  right  and  left  of  the  postero- 
lateral petals,  close  to  the  false  nectaries,  seem 
sufficient  to  distinguish  L.  lineata  from  L. 
mineata,  with  which  it  is  so  often  confused. 
/.  B.  F.  

SOME  ANNUAL  COMPOSITES. 

Usefulness  is  the  hall-mark  which  charac- 
terises the  natural  order  Composite.  The 
flowers,  on  the  whole,  do  not  partake  of  the 
ephemeral  nature  of  the  Papaveraceae,  nor  do 
they  ever  attain  to  the  fragrance  which  gives 
to  some  of  the  prominent  representatives  of  the 
Leguminosae  their  popularity. 

The  natural  order  Composite  is  well  repre- 
sented in  gardens  by  species  of  annual  duration, 
and  these  are  of  inestimable  value  for  beautitv- 
ing  beds  and  borders  during  the  summer  months. 

It  is  in  supplying  flowers  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  home  that  the  annual  Composites 


1.  Figured  in  Bot.  Reg.,  vol.  xxvi.,  tab.  40. 

2.  Zuccarini,  Plant.  Nov.  fasc.  2,  p.  31. 

3.  Cat.  Hori.  hlonsp.,  1813. 

4.  Jacquin,  Eel.  Plant.,  Rar..  vol.  ii.,  pi.  109. 
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are  justly  esteemed  ;  they  last  well,  and  most 
of  the  species  provide  colours  acceptable  either 
in  daytime  or  by  artificial  light. 

Zinnias  some  years  ago  enjoyed  a  measure 
of  popularity  greater  than  they  do  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  They  are  .a  splendid  type,  yield- 
ing rich,  deep  shades  of  colour,  the  flowers 
being  compressed  within  a  form  which  ap- 
proximates to  the  florist's  ideal.  Zinnias, 
when  well  grown,  are  admirable  subjects  for  fur. 
nishing  flower  beds  and  they  are  not  infre- 
quently employed  in  the  more  formal  part  of  the 
garden.  Unquestionably,  the  double  Zinnia  is 
superior  to  the  single  form.  A  beautiful  Cali- 
fornian  Composite  is  Cosmos  bipinnata,  which 
is  a  replica  in  miniature  of  a  Dahlia  flower, 
though  the  plant  itself  attains  to  a  greater 
height.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  autumn, 
and  are  borne  freely  by  plants  growing  in  rather 
poor  soil  in  a  sunny  position.  It  is  here  that 
reference  may  fittingly  be  made  to  those  bright 
bedding  Composites  which  are  comprehensively 
grouped  under  the  name  of  China  Asters,  and 
are  varieties  of  Callistephus  sinensis.  These  are 
alike  useful  for  large  or  small  gardens  ;  they  pro- 
duce effective  masses  of  colour,  and  are  valuable 
for  certain  classes  of  decorative  work.  Although 
the  double  China  Asters  are  the  most  popular,  tl'-e 
type  itself  produces  single  flowers,  and  is  becom- 
ing in  greater  request  each  year,  as  the  flower- 
ing season  extends  well  into  the  autumn. 

The  best  forms  of  annual  Ilelianthus  are  varie- 
ties of  H.  cucumerifolius,  which  produces  small 
flowers,  and  H.  annua,  which  produces  very 
large  flowers.  The  predominant  colour  through- 
out the  genus  is  yellow,  there  being  a  lemon- 
coloured  form  in  both  sections,  which  contrasts 
well  with  the  dark  central  disc.  Species  of  Ileli- 
anthus are  best  grown  in  rather  poor  soil,  and 
under  such  conditions  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  the  utmost  freedom.  The  Marigold  section  in- 
cludes Calendula  and  Tagetes,  and  among  these 
are  found  many  plants  with  bright  flowers,  the 
plants  being  useful  alike  for  the  shrubbery  mar- 
gin, bed  or  border,  and  never  averse  to  rich 
soil,  though  the  flowers,  as  a  rule,  come  freest 
in  one  of  a  medium  richness. 

Annual  Chrysanthemums  have  received  two 
notable  additions  recently,  named  respectively 
"  Morning  "  and  "  Evening  Star."  They  are 
forms  of  Chrysanthemum  tricolor,  of  which  it 
may  be  said  that  all  are  good  garden  plants, 
though  to  ensure  the  maximum  beauty  allow- 
ance must  be  made  when  planting  for  free 
lateral  development.  When  so  treated,  there  is 
almost  no  end  to  the  flowers  they  can  supply  ; 
the  colours  are  rich,  and  have  a  large  range  of 
shades,  and  the  blooms  last  well  in  water.  To 
the  same  good  purpose  Calliopsis  Drummondii 
and  C.  nigra  speciosa  adapt  themselves ;  the 
flowers  of  the  latter  are  of  a  shade  of  maroon 
which  appears  almost  luminous  under  arti- 
ficial light.  C.  Drummondii  is  particularly  im- 
patient of  overcrowding,  and  when  cramped  the 
rich  yellow  flowers  suffer  in  size  with  a  corre- 
sponding weakness  in  the  stem. 

There  is  one  fine  group  of  these  annuals 
which  deserves  special  mention.  I  refer  to  the 
beautiful  new  Centaureas  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Jarman  &  Sons,  of  Chard.  The  plants  grow 
freely  under  liberal  treatment,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  on  long  stems.  The  range  of 
colours  is  restricted,  though  the  shades  are  very 
pure,  qualities  that  are  essential  in  all  arrange- 
ments calling  for  lightness  and  delicacy  of 
colouring. 

There  is  a  beautiful  little  annual  called  the 
Swan  River  Daisy  (Brachycome  iberidifolia), 
which  simply  covers  itself  during  summer  and 
autumn  with  small  flowers  resembling  Ciner- 
arias. I  consider  the  blue-flowered  form  to  be 
the  best.  It  is  a  tender  annual,  and  is  best 
raised  in  a  cold  frame  and  planted  out  in  tufts. 
I  have  found  it  to  succeed  beyond  expectation 
when  employed  to  carpet  the  bare  ground 
among  shrubs. 

Throughout  these  notes  I  have  spoken  of  true 


annuals  which  require  sowing  during  April 
or  May.  A  brief  reference  may  be  made 
to  Humea  elegans,  a  biennial  which  is 
justly  -appreciated  for  its  elegant  drooping  in- 
florescence flowered  in  the  open  garden,  or,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  in  pots.  Seed  must 
be  sown  about  mid-summer  and  the  plants 
grown  in  pots  in  a  warm  house  through 
the  winter  to  ensure  suitable  specimens  for 
the  garden  the  following  year.  Thomas  Smith, 
Walmsgate  Gardens,  Louth,  Lines. 


pagated,  and  it  will  doubtless  soon  become 
cheap.  It  is  a  native  of  northern  Morocco,  and 
takes  its  name  from  a  little  town  near  Tangiers. 
F.  M. 


PLANT    NOTES. 


IRIS  TINGITANA. 
A  NOTE  by  Herr  Novik  in  Mailer's  Deutsche 
Cat  luer-Zeitung  draws  attention  t'>  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers  of  this  species  of  Iris,  and  the 
uses  of  the  plant  when  grown  under  glass.  In 
the  open  ground,  the  plant,  though  hardy 
enough    to    withstand    a    northern    climate,    is 


FLOWER  BEDS  AT  BR0U6HT0N  CASTLE. 

In  our  issue  for  March  7  a  description  was 
published,  with  several  illustrations,  of  the 
gardens  attached  to  this  old  residence.  Fig.  132 
shows  an  artistic  design  in  flower  beds  on  the 
lawn  to  the  west  of  the  castle,  and  bounded  by 
the  moat.  This  flower  garden  is  enclosed  by 
dwarf  hedges  of  Yew,  with  wide  openings  at 
intervals.  There  are  also  a  number  of  isolated 
plants  of  this  tree  clipped  in  a  formal  manner 
and  terminating  in  figures  of  birds.  The  central 
bed  is  planted  with  Golden  Yews,  which  are 
clipped  in  a  globular  form,  and  these  are  kept 
very  dwarf  over  a  groundwork  of  the  common 
Mahonia  (Berberis).  The  four  round  beds 
were  planted  last  summer  with  Pelargonium 
Paul  Crampel,  and  they  were  edged  with  Ceras- 


irnotograph  oy  ti.  N.  King. 

Fig.  132. — FLOWER  BEDS  on  the  lawn  at  broughton  castle,  oxon,  as  photographed 

FROM    THE    ROOF    OF   THE    CASTLE. 


injured  in  its  flowers  by  the  dry,  harsh  winds 
of  early  spring.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  this 
country,  if  planted  in  sheltered  positions,  the 
flowers  might  not  suffer  in  this  respect.  Herr 
Novik  states  in  his  interesting  note  that  on  the 
Riviera  the  plant  flowers  in  the  month  of 
January,  that  is,  two  months  in  advance  of 
Iris  hispanica.  The  flower-shafts  reach  a  height 
of  2^  to  3  feet.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of 
the  blue  Iris  hispanica,  but  they  are  twice 
their  size.  The  great  length  of  time  the  un- 
opened flower-buds  last  in  good  condition,  if 
out  before  they  expand,  renders  this  species  ex- 
cellent for  cut  flowers  for  the  market ;  as  like- 
wise the  fact  that  the  second  bloom  following 
that  which  has  expanded  and  passed,  develops 
perfectly,  like  those  of  I.  hispanica.  Cut 
flowers  placed  in  water  remain  for  two  to  three 
weeks  in  good  condition. 

The  late  Professor  Michael  Foster  was  the 
first  to  introduce  I.  tingitana  to  the  Riviera,  he 
having  sent  some  rhizomes  to  a  friend  residing 
probably  at  Hyeres.     The  plant  is  readily  pro- 


tium  tomentosum  having  as  a  central  object  a 
clump  of  Galtonia  (Hyacinthus)  candicans. 
There  are  eight  outer  beds,  and  these  are 
planted  with  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  sown 
with  annuals.  Each  of  these  beds  is  furnished 
alike  to  present  a  uniform  colour  effect.  They 
are  gay  with  flowers  from  the  last  week  in  May 
until  the  end  of  October. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

*   "  Heredity." 

Professor  J.  A.  Thomson  has  already  ac- 
quired a  well-deserved  reputation  as  an  exponent 
of  biological  theory,  and  his  new  work  on 
heredity  will  be  cordially  appreciated  by  all  stu- 
dents of  scientific  natural  history.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  can  hardly  be  termed  a 
popular  book,  for  the  subject  is  one  which  can 
neither   be  understood  nor  profitably   discussed 

*  By  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Natural  History  in  the  University  of -Aberdeen.  London: 
John  Murray,  1903.    9s.  net. 
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except  by  those  who  have  had  some  biological 
training.  To  all  serious  students  of  botany  and 
zoology,  however,  and  especially  to  those  who 
interest  themselves  scientifically  in  problems  of 
plant  and  animal  breeding,  the  work  should 
prove  of  great  value. 

The  subject  is  treated  in  a  strictly  impartial 
manner.      The    principal    theories    of    heredity 
which  have  been  put  forward  at  various  times  are 
briefly   discussed,    and   special   attention   is    de- 
voted to  the  views  of  Lamarck,  Darwin,  Galton, 
Herbert   Spencer,   Weismann,    Mendel,    and   De 
Vries.     The  inevitable  question  as  to  the  inheri- 
tance or  non-inheritance  of  acquired  characters 
is  fairly  discussed,  and  we  observe  that,  though 
the    author's    own    views    seem    to    incline    to- 
wards the  negative  answer,  as  given  by  Weis- 
mann,  he  does  not  omit   to   refer  to  the   Neo- 
Lamarckian  opinion  that  altered  conditions  of 
life,  if  continued  long  enough,  may  possibly  have 
a  cumulative  effect,  which  is  capable  of  stamping 
itself   permanently   upon   the  organism   and  be- 
coming transmissible  by  inheritance.     This  also 
appears  to  be  a  general  opinion  amongst  prac- 
tical breeders,  though  the  author  considers  that 
the  evidence  given  by  breeders  in  support  of  the 
theory  of  "  modification-inheritance  "  is,  in  most 
cases,  too  full  of  vagueness  and  misunderstand- 
ing to  be  of  significance.    As  to  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  transmission  of  "  acquired  charac- 
ters "  may  be  supposed  to  be  effected,  we  have 
Darwin's  theory  of  "  Pangenesis,"  and  Herbert 
Spencer's  hypothesis  of  "  Physiological  Units," 
but  we  note  with  special  satisfaction  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  Sir  Ray  Lankester  :  "  In  fact, 
in  place  of  the  theory  of  emission  from  the  con- 
stituent cells  of  an  organism  of  material  gem- 
mules  which  circulate  through  the  system  and 
affect  every  living  cell,  and  accumulate  in  sperm- 
cells    and    germ-cells,    we    may    substitute    the 
theory  of  transmission  of  force,  the  two  theories 
standing  to  one  another  in  the  same  relation  as 
the  emission  and  undulatory  theories  of  light." 
Professor  Thomson  considers  that  in  biology  we 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  utilise  ideas  of  "  modi- 
fied force-centres,"  or  "  transmissiDn  of  force," 
but  we  have  long  felt  that  this  is  a  direction  in 
which  we  may  hope  for  real  progress. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  advance  which  has 
been    made    in    recent    years    in    the    study    of 
heredity  lies  in  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  re- 
garding what  is  known  as  Mendelian  inheritance. 
This  subject  is  one  of  intense  interest  to  horti- 
culturists,   for   it    is   one   which    any   intelligent 
gardener  can  follow  up  for  himself.     The  impor- 
tance of  the  experiments  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
afford  some  hope  of  an  ultimate  analysis  of  each 
organism   into   a   number   of    "  unit-characters," 
which  may  be  independently  transmitted  to  the 
offspring  ;  but  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
this  idea  of  unit-characters  is  applicable.     Men- 
del experimented  with  the  common  edible  Pea, 
by    crossing    varieties    which    exhibit    constant 
differentiating    characters,    such    as    round    and 
wrinkled    seeds.     He    found    that    in    the    first 
(hybrid)    generation   one   of   the  two   contrasted 
characters    was     "dominant"     and    the    other 
"  recessive."      All    the    offspring    of    the    cross 
apparent! v  belonged  to  the  dominant  type  ;  but 
when   these  offspring   were   allowed   to   fertilise 
themselves,  he  found  in  the  next  generation  that 
the  contrasted  characters  separated  out  again  in 
the    proportion   of    three   dominants   to   one   re- 
cessive.    This  shows  that  the  hybrid  dominants 
of  the  first  generation  are   "  impure."     Further 
experiment  shows  that  the  "extracted"  recessives 
of  the  second  generation  are  pure,  and  will  never 
again   yield  dominants,  while  two-thirds  of  the 
dominants   of  this  generation  are  again  impure 
and    one-third    pure.      The    impure   dominants, 
when   again  allowed  to  fertilise  themselves,  be- 
have  like    the   impure    dominants    of   the    first 
generation,  and  yield  the  same  definite  propor- 
tions of  dominant  and  recessive  offspring,  viz., 
ID  +  2D(R)  (=  impure  dominant)   +  1R.     From 
this  it  is  concluded   that   the  germ-cells  of  the 
organism,   the    egg-cells    and    sperm-cells,    each 


contain  only  one  of  the  pair  of  contrasted  charac- 
ters, while  the  offspring  produced  by  the  union 
of  germ-cell  and  sperm-cell  may  contain  either  or 
both,  according  to  the  apparently  quite  fortuitous 
combination  of  the  germ-cells.  The  proportions 
in  which  the  offsprings  are  produced  should 
therefore  follow  the  law  of  chance,  and  this  is 
ex-actly  what  takes  place  in  the  case  under  dis- 
cussion. Many  cases  of  such  simple  Mendelian 
inheritance  are  now  known,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  law  is  of  universal  application, 
and  it  usually  appears  to  be  complicated  by  so 
many  obscure  factors  as  to  be  unrecognisable  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

The  experimental  results   of   Mendel   and  his 
followers  may  at  first  sight  appear  not  to  har- 
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Fig.  133.— flowering  shoots  of  prunus 
tomentosa  from  glasnevin. 


monise  with  the  statistical  results  obtained  by 
Galton,  according  to  which  "  the  two  parents  be- 
tween them  contribute  on  the  average  one-half  of 
each  inherited  faculty,  each  of  them  contributing 
one-quarter  of  it.  The  four  grandparents  con- 
tribute between  them  one-quarter,  or  each  of 
them  one-sixteenth  ;  and  so  on  "  to  infinity  ;  but, 
as  Professor  Thomson  says,  "  It  is  simply 
muddle-headedness  which  can  find  any  opposi- 
tion between  a  statistical  formula  applicable  to 
averages  of  successive  generations  breeding 
freely,  and  a  physiological  formula  applicable 
to  particular  sets  of  cases  where  parents  with 


contrasted  dominant  and  recessive  characters  are 
crossed  and  their  hybrid  offspring  are  inbred." 

The  author  also  deals — though  all  too  briefly, 
we  fear — with  the  very  important  results  obtained 
during  recent  years  in  the  study  of  the  micro- 
scopic structure  of  cells,  and  the  changes  in  the 
nucleus  which  accompany  ordinary  cell-division, 
and  the  maturation  and  union  of  the  germ-cells. 
Important  evidence  as  to  the  actual  existence  in 
the  germ-cells  of  material  particles,  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  bearers  of  the  transmis- 
sible characters,  is  afforded  by  such  study.  Other 
matters  dealt  with  are  the  experimental  study  of 
the  processes  of  fertilisation  and  development, 
which  have  lately  yielded  truly  marvellous  re- 
sults, and  the  mutation  theory  of  De  Vries ; 
while  a  final  chapter  deals  in  an  extremely  in- 
teresting manner  with  the  social  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  heredity. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  cover  an  im- 
mense field,  and,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  un- 
wieldly  size  of  the  book,  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  necessarily  much  condensed — we  regret 
the  more  a  considerable  amount  of  repetition, 
which,  with  more  careful  arrangement,  could 
have  been  avoided.  Not  the  least  valuable  fea- 
ture of  the  work  is  a  selected  bibliography, 
which  should  save  the  student  much  trouble  in 
his  further  studies.  As  a  matter  of  mere  human 
curiosity,  we  should  like  to  know  the  reason  for 
the  introduction  of  the  solitary  "  tail  "-piece  at 
the  end  of  Chapter  VI.  It  is  certainly  a  good 
tail-piece,  but  why  should  this  chapter  alone  be 
thus  favoured?    A.  D. 

*  Les  Pois  de  Senteur. 

English  authors  who  write  in  the  French 
language  on  horticultural  subjects  are  few 
and  far  between,  but  Mr.  G.  D.  Clark, 
nurseryman,  at  Dover,  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  He  has  recently  published  a  pamph- 
let on  the  Sweet  Pea  bearing  the  above 
title.  The  work  consists  of  32  pages,  in 
which  is  given  the  history  and  culture  of  this 
popular  flower  for  the  benefit  of  growers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  There  are  nine  short 
chapters  covering  such  subjects  as  the  improve, 
ment  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  culture  in  the  open,  in 
tubs,  in  the  greenhouse,  dwarf  Sweet  Peas,  and 
a  list  of  varieties.  Several  illustrations  are 
given.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France,  and  has  ex- 
hibited Sweet  Peas  at  several  French  exhibitions. 

t  How  to  Raise  Daffodils  from  Seed. 

This  work  is  a  useful  little  manual  of  about 
60  pages  that  deals  with  the  flower's  early 
history,  the  first  garden  seedling,  Miller  on  seed 
raising,  Daffodils  in  fhe  17th  century,  Dean  Her- 
bert, Edward  Leeds,  Horsefield,  Wm.  Back- 
house, Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  and  their  work, 
and  then  proceeds  with  an  account  of  seedling 
raising  in  the  various  sections.  It  is  a  useful  and 
interesting  brochure  for  the  Daffodil  amateur. 

J  "Mother  Earth:  A  Proposal  for  the 
Permanent  Reconstruction  of  our 
Country   Life." 

Me.  Foedham  has  written  a  readable  and,  in 
many  respects,  a  suggestive  book.  He  has  en- 
deavoured to  deal  with  the  causes  of  depletion 
of  the  rural  population,  and  to  suggest  remedies 
for  a  condition  of  things  that  every  true  friend 
of  the  highest  national  interests  must  constantly 
deplore.  But,  whilst  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
describe  the  proximate  cause  of,  and  the  evils 
that  result  from,  the  exodus  from  rural  England 
of  the  best  of  the  men  and  women  who  form 
the  backbone  of  the  nation,  it  seems  to  sur- 
pass the  wit  of  man  to  find  a  really  satisfactory 


*  By  G.  D.  Clark, 

t  By  Cartwright  and  Goodwin,  Blakebrook,  Kidder- 
minster. 

t  Bv  Montague  Fordham,  M.A.,  with  Preface  by  T,  A. 
HobsoV  M.A.  London  :  Privately  printed,  1908.  Price 
5s.  net. 
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cure.  Mr.  Fordham  suggests  a  series  of  reme- 
dies, which  many  will  regard  as  Utopian,  and 
others  will  dismiss  as  little  short  of  pure  Social- 
ism. He  is  fully  conscious  that  the  root  of  the 
evil  lies  in  economic  conditions,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  his  ideas  as  to  a  Government  Depart- 
ment, entrusted  with  the  management  of  a  big 
co-operative  business,  could  possibly  prove  a  suc- 
cess. For  such  a  Department,  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive, would  have  to  become  a  monopolist,  and  this 
would  unquestionably  arouse  intense  hostility  in 
a  body  of  people  much  too  large  to  be'  safely 
ignored.  The  suggestions  as  to  fixing  land  values, 
of  giving  the  right  of  access  to  national  capital, 
and  many  other  similar  proposals,  may  possibly 
constitute  a  "  comprehensive  scheme,"  but 
whether  any  such  scheme  is  likely  to  prove  work- 
able in  practice  will  probably  appear  very  doubt- 
ful to  the  majority.  Perhaps  the  first  point  to 
settle  is  whether  the  people  at  large  are  prepared 
to  pay  a  special  price  to  assure  the  cultivator  of 
the  soil  a  favourable  market,  no  matter  what  the 
conditions  of  external  competition  may  be. 

Anyone  who  reads  Mr.  Fordham's  book,  with 
its  somewhat  ambitious  title,  will  find  the  issues 
fairly  plainly  put,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it  is 


stringy,  when  the  gardener  wishes  them  to  be 
soft  and  succulent,  as  in  the  case  of  Turnips. 
After  a  time  these  malformed  roots  pass  into  a 
condition  of  decay  and  the  plants  wither  and 
die. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  found  that 
all  this  disaster  results  from  the  ravages  of  a 
very  remarkable  organism,  allied  to  the  fungi, 
and  called  "  Club-foot,"  or  Plasmodiophora 
Brassicae,  a  name  which  refers  to  the  slime-like 
character  of  the  pest. 

The  growing  plants  are  attacked  at  all  ages, 
but  it  is  especially  young  seedlings  which  surfer. 
The  first  indication  of  the  plants  being  affected 
will  be  their  wilting  during  warm  days  and  their 
failure  to  recover  at  night. 

The  vitality  of  the  disease  spores  is  such 
that  manure  from  cows  or  pigs  fed  upon  clubbed 
roots  will  be  found  to  affect  allied  plants  grown 
on  land  where  the  manure  is  used.  Such  spores, 
it  is  proved,  will  live  for  two  or  three  years  in 
the  soil.  Manure,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  means 
of  infection.  Soil,  it  is  claimed,  transferred 
from  one  infected  piece  of  ground  to  another 
will  carry  the  spores,  and  thus  infect  other  soils. 
Seed  beds  are  frequently  a  great  source  of  "  club- 
foot." 


Fig.  134.— fruiting  spray  of  prunus  tomentosa  from  glasnevin. 


worth  a  perusal.  Whether  it  will  carry  convic- 
tion or  not  will  probably  depend  largely  on  the 
particular  bias  of  the  individual  reader. 


"CLUBFOOT"    DISEASE. 

Many  gardeners  confound  the  work  of  the 
Cabbage  maggot  with  diseases  which  affect  the 
root,  and  have  no  connection  whatever  with 
insect  injury.  This  is  noticeably  true  of  a  form 
of  disease  which  frequently  affects  the  roots  of 
Cabbages,  Turnips,  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers, 
Mustard,  Rape,  and,  among  flowers,  of  Stocks, 
Candytuft,  and  allied  plants,  causing  wilting 
and  death  of  the  plants. 

On  pulling  up  young  Cabbage  plants  for 
transplanting,  the  roots  are  frequently  found  to 
be  deformed  by  the  development  of  nodular  ex- 
crescences of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  those 
of  a  Pea  to  those  of  a  fairly  large,  irregular, 
warty  Turnip.  Such  plants  are  useless,  for  they 
develop  no  "hearts"  or  "heads"  for  market, 
for  all  the  food  that  would  normally  have  gone 
to  make  new  leaves  and  flowers  is  diverted  into 
the    deformed    roots,    making    them    hard    and 


Rotation  of  Cabbage  and  allied  crops  with 
some  other,  not  of  the  cruciferous  family  ;  care 
in  choice  of  manure  ;  the  keeping  down  of  wild 
Mustard  and  other  weeds  of  the  same  kind  ; 
sowing  seed  of  Cabbages,  Broccoli,  &c,  in  new, 
uncontaminated  soil  ;  discarding  seedling  plants 
whose  roots  show  the  least  indication  of  club- 
bing ;  and  avoiding  the  infection  of  new  ground 
by  the  transference  of  soil  or  refuse  from  infested 
areas,  are  all  suggested  as  preventive  or  remedial 
measures. 

Soils  subject  to  this  disease  will  always  be 
found  to  be  more  or  less  acid,  and  a  broadcast- 
ing of  air-slacked  lime,  about  75  bushels  to  the 
acre,  or  14  lbs.  per  square  pole  of  ground  has 
given  satisfaction.  During  the  winter  season 
one  ton  of  gaslime  per  acre  may  be  trenched  in. 
I  have  had  evidence  of  excellent  results  from 
this  practice. 

On  soils  subject  to  the  "Club-foot"  disease 
it  is  advisable  not  to  use  low-grade  superphos- 
phates, as  these  always  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  free  acid,  which  favours  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spores. 

Basic    slag    and    bone    meal    may    be    recom- 


mended in  quantities  varying  from  4  to  6  cwts. 
per  acre,  or  2J  to  4  lbs.  per  pole. 

On  discovery  of  the  "  Club-foot,"  the  whole  of 
the  diseased  plants  should  be  pulled  up  and 
immediately  burned,  and  the  ground  treated 
with  lime  or  basic  slag.  /.  /.  Willis,  Harfcn- 
den. 


PRUNUS  TOMENTOSA. 

Of  the  earlier  flowering  species  of  Prunus,  one 
of  the  rarest  and  least  known  in  gardens  is  P. 
tomentosa.  It  is  a  spreading,  comparatively  low 
shrub  belonging  to  the  Apricot  (or  armeniaca 
section  of  the  genus,  and  is  a  native  of  North 
China,  and  possibly  of  Japan.  There  is  a  fine 
specimen  at  Kew,  10  feet  through  and  6  feet 
high,  just  now  laden  with  many  thousands  of 
flowers — a  most  beautiful  object.  The  flowers 
are  white,  tinged  with  rose,  each  one  J  inch  or 
so  across.  The  leaves  (which  do  not  appear 
until  after  the  flowers  are  over)  are  oblong  with 
a  cuspidate  apex,  2  inches  long,  and  densely 
covered  with  a  close,  fine  down.  I  saw  a  fine 
bush  in  the  collection  at  Les  Barres  a  few 
years  ago,  and  M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  gives  a 
very  characteristic  portrait  of  it  in  his  Fruti- 
cetum.  In  this  collection  tl"ere  is  also  an  in- 
teresting Prunus  nearly  allied  to  P.  tomentosa 
but  distinct,  and  probably  a  hybrid  with  the 
better-known  P.  triloba.  The  only  defect  of  P. 
tomentosa  as  a  shrub  for  the  garden  is  that  its 
flowers  are  somewhat  fragile,  and  are  liable  to 
be  damaged  by  the  beaiing  showers  so  com- 
mon to  the  latter  part  of  March  and  early  April. 
But  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  so 
beautiful  a  shrub  which  comes  into  blcom  before 
the  Almond.  Its  fruits  are  red,  and  about  the 
size  of  small  Cherries ;  they  are  so  sparsely 
produced,  however,  that  they  do  not  count 
among  the  attractions  of  the  species  in  this 
country.  W.  /.  B.  [At  figs.  133  and  134  we  illus- 
trate the  flowers  and  fruits  of  this  species  from 
specimens  kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  and  sketched 
by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith. — Ed.] 


THE  ALPINE   GARDEN. 

ERITRICHIUM    NANUM. 

The  Alpine  and  Arctic  floras  admittedly  con- 
tain no  choicer  gem  than  Eritrichium  nanum, 
whose  little  tufts  of  small  leaves  form  a  pleasing 
setting  to  the  exquisite  azure-blue  flowers,  which 
are  so  beautiful  that  all  who  see  them  desire 
to  possess  the  plant. 

Notwithstanding  the  best  of  culture,  the  Eri- 
trichium will  not  survive  our  seasons  for  long  ; 
its  life  in  our  climate  is  but  a  short  one,  and 
in  most  cases  the  first  winter  brings  it  to  an 
untimely  end.  Even  those  persons  who  have 
tried  to  grow  it  in  gardens  in  its  native  coun- 
tries confess  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
Alpines  to  preserve  in  cultivation,  so  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  in  this  country  it  should 
prove  a  troublesome  subject.  It  is  not  a  plant  to 
be  put  in  a  good  position  on  the  rockery  and  left 
alone.  Even  where  special  care  is  taken  it  is 
not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  should  be  raised 
annually  from  seeds — the  only  method  by  which 
it  can  be  propagated.  I  have  seen  it  in  several 
gardens,  but  all  the  plants  were  young,  and 
some  had  been  wintered  under  glass,  while  my 
own  experience,  and  that  of  many  whom  I  have 
consulted,  is  that,  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  hardly 
worth  considering  as  a  garden  Alpine.  The  great 
difficulty  in  this  country  is  to  keep  it  as  dry  at 
the  roots  in  winter  as  it  requires,  and  any  cul- 
tural methods  which  do  not  take  this  into  ac- 
count are  sure  to  end  in  disappointment.  Evea 
during  its  growing  season,  the  foliage  must  not 
be  damped,  and  from  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber until  early  in  February  the  plant  must  be 
kept    at   rest   if    possible,    although    it   usually 
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begins  to  show  growth  at  the  end  of  January. 
The  position  afforded  it  must  be  such  that  the 
rain  which  falls  is  led  to  the  roots  of  the  plant 
without  wetting  the  leaves.  The  best  means  of 
attaining  this  is  as  follows: — Place  a  stone  or 
a  sheet  of  glass  over  the  plant  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  shield  it  from  rain  but  not  from  the 
sun,  whilst  allowing  the  moisture  to  reach  the 
roots.  From  the  end  of  August  a  stone  or 
piece  of  glass  must  be  so  fixed  overhead  that 
the  rain  is  turned  from  the  roots  also.  The 
changes  of  our  climate  are  so  rapid  and  so 
extreme  that  even  this  care  often  fails  in  effect- 
ing the  preservation  of  the  plant,  and  the  con- 
sequent disappointment  is  very  great. 

One  is  led  to  write  these  notes,  as  there  are 
some  persons  who  are  tempted  to  purchase. this 
truly  exquisite  plant,  but  who  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  grow.  They  may 
well  pause,  and  consider  whether  they  will  not 
be  wiser  to  secure  some  Alpine  plant  more 
easily  cultivated.  The  experience  of  generations 
of  Alpine  growers  with  Eritrichium  is  practi- 
cally the  same,  and  the  little  gem  may  therefore 
be  looked  upon  as  an  Alpine  flower  for  the 
rew,  and  not  for  the  many.  S.  Arnott,  Sunny- 
mead,  Dumfries. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomber,  Gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

The  orchard  house. — Pot  trees,  whose  fruits  are 
now  swelling,  should  be  top-dressed  with  well- 
decomposed  stable  manure  and  loam  in  equal 
parts.  The  pots  being  filled  with  roots  close 
attention  must  be  given  to  watering,  for  if  the 
soil  is  allowed  to  become  dry,  especially  in  the 
■case  of  trees  bearing  stone  fruits,  the  latter  will 
be  liable  to  drop.  Liquid  manure  should  be 
occasionally  given  as  a  stimulant ;  it  is  best 
made  by  placing  soot  together  with  deer  or 
sheep's  manure  in  bags,  and  submerging  them 
in  a  tank  of  water.  This  liquid  manure  must 
be  freely  diluted  with  water  before  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  plants.  A  moderately  moist  at- 
mosphere should  be  maintained  in  the  orchard 
"house  at  this  stage,  and  this  can  be  provided  by 
damping  the  floor  and  other  bare  surfaces  in  the 
house.  In  addition,  the  trees  should  be  syringed 
daily,  except  during  wet  weather.  The  ventila- 
tion of  the  house  should  be  in  accordance  with 
the  external  conditions,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Apricots,  and 
Cherries  are  all  benefited  by  plenty  of  ventila- 
tion, including  a  certain  amount  during  the 
night-time.  The  thinning  of  the  fruits  must  not 
be  hastened,  though  where  there  are  very  heavy 
•crops  a  few  may  be  removed  early,  in  order 
that  the  tree  may  not  be  unduly  exhausted.  At- 
tention must  be  given  to  the  stopping  and  thin- 
ning of  the  shoots,  and  vaporising  must  be 
practised  in  order  to  keep  down  attacks  of 
aphis. 

Strawberries. — These  plants  will  now  require 
•constant  attention  in  order  that  the  fruits  may  de- 
velop perfectly,  but  this  will  be  greatly  lessened 
if  suitable  houses  for  their  culture  are  available. 
In  these  gardens  a  hip-roofed  house,  having  an 
eastern  aspect,  is  used  for  Strawberry  forcing, 
the  pots  being  placed  on  turves  upon  shelves 
suspended  from  the  roof.  The  plants  are  not 
exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  which  con- 
siderably lessens  the  work  of  watering,  and  red 
spider  is  not  very  troublesome.  In  addition, 
the  fruits  swell  and  ripen  gradually,  and  they 
develop  colour  better  than  when  the  plants  are 
fully  exposed  to  the  direct  sunshine.  On  no  ac- 
count allow  the  plants  to  suffer  from  lack  of  water 
at  their  roots  ;  also  do  not  neglect  to  provide  a 
stimulant  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure.  Select 
a  few  of  the  most  perfect  berries  for  ripening, 
and  remove  the  remainder,  also  any  runners  as 
they  form.     Ventilate  the  house  freely  whenever 


the  weather  permits,  and  on  fine  days  syringe 
the  plants  freely  in  order  to  keep  down  attacks 
of  red  spider.  The  wetting  of  the  foliage  by  the 
syringe  and  the  application  of  liquid  manure 
must  be  discontinued  when  the  fruit  commences 
to  show  colour.  Should  any  of  these  forced 
plants  be  required  for  planting  out,  select  those 
that  were  forced  last,  as  these  will  give  better  re- 
sults than  those  that  were  subjected  to  heat 
earlier  in  the  season. 

Bananas. — As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are 
sufficiently  rooted,  they  should  be  planted  in 
their  permanent  quarters,  whether  in  tubs  or  in 
borders.  The  rooting  medium  should  consist  of 
rough  loam  that  is  enriched  with  manure  or  leaf- 
soil.  Established  plants  should  be  kept  actively 
growing,  affording  them  an  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture of  70  degrees  at  night-time,  with  a  corre- 
sponding warmth  during  the  day.  Close  the 
structure  early  on  fine  days,  and  syringe  the 
plants  freely,  also  damp  all  available  places 
about  them,  and  furnish  copious  supp'i;s  of  water 
at  the  roots,  occasionally  enriching  the  water 
with  liquid  manure.  Rich  top-dressings  should 
also  be  applied,  for  the  Banana  is  a  gross  feeder. 
As  soon  as  the  fruits  are  formed,  expose  the 
bunches  to  the  light,  by  drawing  aside  any  leaves 
that  obstruct  the  sun's  rays. 


Freesias. — When  these  have  finished  flowering 
they  should  be  allowed  to  complete  their  growth, 
and  to  perfect  their  bulbs,  and,  for  purposes  of 
ripening,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  house  hav- 
ing a  sunny  aspect  and  a  cool  temperature. 
When  the  leaves  begin  to  die  down,  water  should 
be  withheld  and  the  pots  be  placed  on  their  sides 
until  autumn,  when  the  plants  should  be  shaken 
out  of  the  old  soil  and  re-potted,  selecting  the 
largest  bulbs  for  the  purpose. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire.  N.B. 

Cinerarias. — Seeds  of  the  various  types  of  this 
plant  should  now  be  sown,  in  order  to  obtain 
plants  for  flowering  early  next  season.  The  seed 
pans  should  be  well  provided  with  crocks  for 
drainage,  and  on  this  should  be  placed  a  layer 
of  rough  soil,  filling  the  remainder  with  a  mix- 
ture of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  that  has  been 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve.  Make  the  surface 
soil  of  the  seed  pan  smooth,  and  then  dip  the  pan 
half-way  into  a  tank  of  water,  so  that  the  mois- 
ture will  travel  urj  the  soil  and  thoroughly  wet  the 
whole.  This  is  a  better  plan  than  watering  with 
a  rose,  for  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  not  disturbed, 
as  the  moisture  runs  up  by  capillarity.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  and  evenly,  and  be 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  fine  soil,  in  which 
has  been  placed  some  leaf-mould.  Place  a  piece 
of  glass  over  the  seed  pan,  and  shade  the  surface 
from  bright  sunshine.  Maintain  a  moist  at- 
mosphere and  a  warmth  of  about  50°  to  55°. 

Schizanthus. — Seeds  of  this  floriferous  subject 
should  now  be  sown  for  producing  a  batch  of 
plants  to  flower  in  the  early  autumn.  The  same 
methods  of  seed  sowing  should  be  adopted  as  is 
recommended  for  Cinerarias. 

Caladiums  and  Gloxinias. — The  earliest  plants 
should  now  be  examined  with  a  view  to  shifting 
them  into  larger  pots  should  they  require  in- 
creased root  room.  These  subjects  should  never 
be  allowed  to  become  potbound  during  their 
season  of  active  growth,  for  if  they  receive  a 
check  at  this  stage  the  effects  will  be  apparent 
all  the  season.  See  that  the  plants  are  not 
crowded  on  the  stage,  otherwise  they  will  become 
diawn  and  develop  an  undesirable  form. 

Ferns  that  were  not  re-potted  this  spring  and 
that  are  now  growing  freely  should  be  given 
doses  of  weak  liquid  manure  about  twice  a  week. 
As  the  young  fronds  develop,  the  older  ones 
should  be  placed  towards  the  outside  of  the 
plants.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  when  doing 
this,  otherwise  the  young  tender  leaves  will  be 
damaged.  Strict  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
matters  of  ventilating  and  shading,  for  these  are 
essential  points  in  the  culture  of  Ferns  as  speci- 
men plants.  Place  an  abundance  of  moisture 
about  all  parts  of  the  house,  but  prevent  water 
falling  on  the  hot  water  pipes,  if  the  latter  are 
very  hot. 

Stove  plants  that  were  not  re-potted  should  be 
assisted  by  either  artificial  or  liquid  manures.  In 
the  case  of  coloured  foliage  and  flowering  plants, 
I  prefer  to  use  artificial  manure,  and  for  those 
with  preen  leaves,  liquid  manure.  When  feeding 
plants,  always  err  on  the  side  of  an  under-dose 
rather  than  one  that  is  too  strong.  Artificial 
manure  may  be  distributed  more  easily  and 
safely  if  it  be  first  mixed  with  its  own  quantity 
of  sand.  It  should  be  ascertained  before  apply- 
ing these  concentrated  plant  foods  that  the  pot 
is  well  filled  with  roots,  and  that  they  can  make 
use  of  the  extra  nourishment. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Cauliflowers. — Plants  which  are  growing  in 
large  pots  in  cool  houses  or  pits,  for  providing  an 
early  supply  will  now  be  forming  their  curds,  and 
should  receive  manurial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
liquid  manure  given  at  alternate  waterings. 
The  leaves  should  be  tied  up  to  exclude  the  light 
immediately  the  heads  are  visible.  For  the  pur. 
pose  of  prolonging  the  supply  of  this  vegetable, 
some  of  the  plants  may  be  plunged  at  the  foot 
of  a  south  wall  or  fence,  but  they  must  be  given 
some  protection  during  severe  weather.  Should 
these  Cauliflowers  develop  faster  than  they  are 
required,  some  of  them  may  be  cut  and  be 
placed  in  a  cool  store,  where  they  will  last  in  a 
good  condition  for  at  least  a  fortnight.  Succes- 
sional  batches  of  this  vegetable  growing  in  cold 
frames  should  be  mulched  with  rich,  half-de- 
cayed farmyard  manure,  and  the  roots  be  well 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  moisture.  Afford 
plenty  of  fresh  air  to  the  plants,  both  by  night 
and  by  day,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so 
remove  the  lights  entirely.  Spring-sown  plants 
of  such  varieties  as  Magnum  Bonum,  Early 
("riant,  Mammoth,  and  Autumn  Giant  which  have 
been  transplanted,  and  properly  hardened, 
should  be  planted  in  their  permanent  quarters, 
the  ground  having  previously  been  well  prepared. 
Make  them  very  firm  in  the  soil  and  allow  them 
ample  room  both  between  the  plants  and  be- 
tween the  rows  ;  in  the  case  of  strong-growing 
varieties,  30  inches  between  the  plants  in  the 
rows,  and  the  latter  3  feet  apart  will  be  found 
suitable.  Make  one  more  small  sowing  of  Early 
Giant  and  Autumn  Giant,  as  these  varieties  will, 
provided  they  are  lifted  during  November  and 
placed  in  cold  frames,  furnish  a  supply  of  small 
heads  of  good  quality  up  till  mid-winter. 

Vegetable  Marrow. — Early  plants  of  this  vege- 
table, whether  planted  on  mild  hot  beds  or  in 
pots  in  an  intermediate  house  for  training  up 
the  roof,  should  now  be  in  bearing.  The  growths 
should  be  thinned  and  regulated,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  Cucumbers,  and  in 
order  to  ensure  a  good  crop  the  flowers  should 
be  pollinated  by  hand.  Diluted  manure  water 
should  be  given  when  the  fruits  are  swelling. 
A  final  sowing  of  this  vegetable  should  be  made, 
placing  the  seeds  singly  in  small  pots ;  these 
will  furnish  plants  for  cultivation  in  the  open. 
Seeds  of  Gourds  and  Pumpkins,  including  both 
edible  and  ornamental  varieties,  should  be  sown 
in  a  similar  manner.  Many  of  the  larger  Pump- 
kins are  excellent  for  the  table  when  they  are 
well  cultivated  and  properly  ripened. 

Ridge  Cucumbers. — Seeds  of  these  should  be 
sown  now  and  germinated  in  heat.  The  seed- 
lings when  properly  hardened  will  be  ready  for 
planting  in  the  open  in  a  sunny  and  sheltered 
position  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Ridge  Cucum- 
bers when  properly  grown  are  of  equal  and  some- 
times superior  flavour  to  those  cultivated  under 
glass.  The  chief  requirements  of  Ridge  Cucum- 
bers are  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  and  con- 
ditions that  promote  a  clean  and  free  growth. 

Capsicums  and  Chilies  should  now  be  given 
their  final  potting  using  either  5-inch  or  6-inch 
pots,  for  preference  the  former  size,  as  these 
are  more  useful  for  placing  in  jardinieres  and 
other  fancy  receptacles  used  for  the  purpoe  in 
dwelling-rooms.  Place  the  plants  near  to  the 
glass  and  maintain  an  average  atmospheric  tem- 
perature of  60°.  . 

Beetroot. — The  main  and  final  sowing  of  this 
crop  should  now  be  made.  When  roots  of  special 
quality  are  required,  it  is  often  necessary  to  first 
bore  holes  with  a  crowbar  or  some  othei  imple- 
ment, and  to  fill  these  with  a  rich  finely-sifted 
compost.  The  common  sparrow  frequently  does 
much  damage  to  the  young  seedlings  of  Beetroot 
as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinga 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Bamboos. — The  present  is  a  suitable  time  for 
planting  these  ornamental  subjects.  A  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance before  the  work  is  undertaken,  ana  the 
ground  should  be  stirred  to  a  depth  of  not  less 
than  2  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet,  and  be  enriched 
with  farmyard  manure.  Single  specimens  should 
be  afforded  an  abundance  of  root  room.  Before 
planting  the  more  tender  species  they  should  be 
gradually  hardened,  and  their  final  quarters 
should  be  chosen  in  a  warm  sheltered  part,  such 
as  is  provided  on  the  borders  of  a  woodland. 
Bamboos  are  moisture-loving  subjects,  especially 
during  the  summer  months,  and  they  succeed  by 
the  margins  of  a  lake  or  a  stream.  Some  of  the 
more  tender  species  are  very  graceful  as  pot 
plants,  and  a  few  should  be  reserved  for  this 
purpose.  The  propagation  of  the  hardy  varieties 
and  species  including  B.  Metake,  B.  aurea,  B. 
Fortunei,  B.  nigra,  and  B.  Simonsii,  is  easily 
effected  by  division  of  the  old  plants.  A  portion 
of  the  plant  should  be  detached  just  as  the  new 
growth;  are  appearing,  and  this  should  be 
planted  in  well-prepared  ground,  after  which  a 
copious  watering  should  be  afforded  to  settle  the 
soil  about  the  roots.  Bamboos  are  often  objected 
to  on  account  of  their  dying  after  flowering,  but 
I  have  not  experienced  much  trouble  in  this  re- 
spect, B.  Simonsii  being  the  only  one  I  have  lost 
from  this  cause,  and  this  plant  had  been  estab- 
lished for  more  than  30  years  before  it  flowered. 
It  is  interesting  to  record  that  all  the  stock  pro- 
pagated from  this  same  plant  by  division 
flowered  at  the  same  time  as  the  parent,  and  all 
died  together.  Another  interesting  feature  was 
that  plants  of  the  B.  Simonsii  flowered  generally 
throughout  the  country  concurrently  with  mine. 

Flower  bedding. — Spring-flowering  subjects 
such  as  Wallflowers,  Forget-me-Nots  (Myosotis), 
Polyanthuses,  &c,  are  very  free-rooting  sub- 
jects, and  they  soon  exhaust  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  growing.  Therefore,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, before  the  summer  occupants  are  placed 
into  the  beds,  to  provide  some  fresh  food  materials 
in  the  shape  of  leaf-soil  and  horse-droppings  in 
the  proportion  of  three-parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  The  whole  should  be  well- 
mixed  and  freely  dusted  with  soot.  This  dress- 
ing should  be  well  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
in  order  to  ensure  an  even  growth  of  the  plants. 
When  digging  flower-beds  and  borders  it  is  well, 
if  manure  is  added,  to  turn  the  soil  twice  in 
order  that  the  former  may  be  evenly  distributed. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By   F.  Jordan,   Gardener  to  The   Dowager    Lady 
Nunburnholme,  Waiter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Strawberries. — In  the  earliest  districts  these  plants 
will  soon  be  showing  their  flower  trusses  ;  no  time, 
therefore,  should  be  lost  in  applying  the  annual 
mulching  of  strawy  litter  from  .  the  stables. 
Thoroughly  cover  the  soil  with  this  material, 
and  allow  some  of  the  longest  to  lie  loosely 
around  the  plants  to  afford  protection  from  frost. 
There  are  two  advantages  to  be  obtained  from 
applying  the  mulch  early,  namely,  the  stained 
litter  gets  thoroughly  washed  before  the  fruit 
ripens,  and  should  a  long  period  of  drought  occur 
there  will  be  less  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
soil.  If  extra  fine  fruits  are  required  for  any 
special  purpose,  thin  out  the  weakest  flower  trusses 
before  the  blooms  open,  and  afterwards  thin  out 
the  fruits  when  they  are  properly  set.  Plants  that 
were  forced  having  been  carefully  cleaned  and 
hardened  oft  for  planting  as  recommended  in  the 
Calendar  for  April  11  should  be  planted  out 
as  soon  as  possible  so  that  they  may  become 
thoroughly  established  before  dry- weather  sets  in. 

Figs. — If  the  growths  upon  Fig  trees  appear 
numerous  and  weak  they  should  be  freely  thinned 
out.  The  cold  summer  of  last  year  was  not  favour- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  Figs  out-of-doors,  and  it 
may  be  found  that  there  are  unmatured  unfruitful 
shoots  that  may  be  removed  to  make  room  for 
younger  shoots  nearer  the  centre  of  the  tree.  Do 
not  treat  fruitless  trees  with  any  liquid  manure  or 
mulchings,  a  drier  root-run  being  more  conducive 
to  the  growth  of  short-jointed  wood  that  will  ripen 
properly.  The  chief  point  in  Fig  culture  out-of- 
doors  is  to  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and  the 
growths  thinly  disposed,  otherwise  the  wood  will 
not  ripen  satisfactorily.  The  shoots  on  Fig  tre  s 
against  walls  should  never  be  pinched,  as  growths 
from  the  second  breaks  cannot  ripen  before  bad 
weather  sets  in. 


Loganberries  and  Blackberries. — In  northern  dis- 
tricts where  room  can  be  spared  in  cold  houses, 
the  Loganberry  is  well  worth  a  place,  the  fruits 
being,  valuable  for  use  in  the  kitchen  at  a  time 
when  other  fruits  are  scarce.  The  plants  are  now 
developing  numerous  suckers  from  the  base,  and 
only  the  strongest  of  these  should  be  laid  in  for 
fruiting  next  season,  all  the  weak  ones  being 
removed.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  plants 
growing  outside,  and  to  the  Blackberries  and 
Wineberries.  No  more  shoots  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  than  are  required  for  fruiting  next  season. 

General,  work. — See  that  all  grafts  are  made 
secure  as  recommended  in  a  previous  Calendar, 
and  that  the  ground  is  kept  free  from  suckers  and 
weeds.  Continue  to  train  on  and  disbud  young 
trees  as  it  becomes  necessary,  and  again  attend  to 
the  watering  of  recently-planted  trees  against 
south  walls. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By    H.    G.    Alexander.  Orchid    Grower    to    Major   G.    L. 
Holford,  C.V.O.,  C.I.K.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Lycastes. — Plants  of  L.  Skinneri  and  its  varie- 
ties, L.  macrophylla,  and  the  hybrid  L.  X 
Balliae,  have  commenced  their  season's  growth, 
and  will  need  more  water  at  their  roots  than 
hitherto.  When  the  new  shoots  have  advanced 
about  3  inches,  the  condition  of  the  roots  should 
be  ascertained,  and  any  plants  requiring  it 
should  be  re-potted.  These  plants  should  be 
grown  in  well-drained  pots,  because  they  re- 
quire a  plentiful  supply  of  water  during  the 
summer  months  both  at  their  roots  and  over- 
head. As  a  rooting  medium,  use  equal  parts  of 
good,  brown,  fibrous  peat,  turfy  loam,  and 
chopped  sphagnum  moss,  mixing  the  whole  with 
a  good  sprinkling  of  coarse  silver  sand  and 
broken  crocks.  Pot  firmly,  and  place  the  base 
of  the  plants  a  little  below  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
The  species  L.  aromatica,  L.  cruenta,  and  L. 
Deppei  produce  their  flower-buds  and  new 
growths  simultaneously  at  this  season ;  there- 
fore, the  re-potting  of  these  plants  should  be 
deferred  until  after  their  flowers  have  faded. 
L.  Harrisoniae  is  an  old  but  very  desirable 
Orchid  when  well  cultivated,  the  plants  produc- 
ing their  fragrant  flowers  at  this  season.  After 
the  blooms  are  past,  and  when  new  growths 
start  from  the  base  of  the  plants,  fresh  rooting 
material  should,  if  necessary,  be  afforded.  At 
Westonbirt  this  species  succeeds  in  a  basket 
suspended  from  the  roof,  and  the  plants  are 
afforded  more  warmth  than  the  other  species 
named,  these  being  accommodated  in  the  cool 
intermediate  house,  where  they  are  shaded  from 
strong    sunshine. 

Anguloas. — A.  Clowesii  and  A.  Ruckeri  are 
beautiful  species  known  by  the  popular  name 
of  the  cradle  Orchid.  These  plants  produce 
their  flowers  during  late  spring  and  early 
summer,  the  buds  and  new  growths  appearing 
together.  After  flowering,  these  plants  should 
be  examined,  and  if  any  are  in  need  of  re-pot- 
ting, employ  a  similar  compost  to  that  advised 
above  for  Lycastes,  but  afford  them  rather  more 
rooting  space  as  they  are  strong  in  growth.  The 
plants  should  be  afforded  a  light  position  in  the 
intermediate  house,  and  be  watered  sparingly  at 
first,  but  afterwards  a  plentiful  supply  of  mois- 
ture may  be  given  until  the  growth  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs  is  complete.  These  plants  and 
Lycastes  are  subject  to  attacks  of  red  spider, 
which  infests  the  lower  sides  of  the  leaves.  If 
the  syringe  is  freely  used  on  bright  days,  and 
an  occasional  spraying  with  some  weak  insecti- 
cide given,  there  will  be  little  trouble  with  these 
pests.  

PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

By  James  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  in  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

Management  of  the  ground  used  for  games 
(continued  from  p.  2JQ). — The  proper  main- 
tenance of  parts  of  the  grounds  which  are 
devoted  to  games  is  an  important  part  of  park 
work.  Daily  attention  to  them  is,  in  all 
cases,  necessary  during  the  playing  season, 
rolling  and  mowing  being  a  part  of  the 
daily  routine.  Parts  of  the  park  that  have 
been  altered  and  re-turfed  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months  should  have  no  games  played 
thereon  until  the  turf  is  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion and  the  grass  is  growing  vigorously.  To 
give  way  to  a  clamour  for  the  opening  of  any 
playground  before  the  turf  is  in  thorough  order 
is  a  weakness  too  frequently  exhibited  by  Com- 


mittees of  Open  Spaces  ;  but  the  Superintendent 
should  resist  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  point 
out  that  a  couple  of  months'  delay  in  opening 
the  ground  may  ensure  two  months'  longer  use 
before  it  becomes  torn  and  worn,  apart  from  the 
extra  cost  which  will  be  entailed  in  putting  it 
again  in  order.  Any  little  pleasure  afforded  by 
the  early  opening  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  turf  in  a  short 
time.  When  once  the  turf  is  damaged  the  cause 
is  often  forgotten,  and  the  Superintendent  may 
be  subjected  to  criticism  and  be  blamed  for  bad 
management.  It  is  assumed  that  all  playgrounds 
were  examined  and  treated  according  to  their 
requirements  at  the  end  of  last  season's  play. 
Should  it  be  found,  however,  that  parts  are  not 
so  satisfactory  as  desired,  a  timely  top-dressing 
of  some  light  manure  will  materially  assist  mat- 
ters. Lawns  which  have  been  treated  regularly 
with  some  special  manure— as  most  golf  and 
bowling  greens  are— often  appear  sickly,  due,  in 
all  probability,  to  an  absence  of  lime.  A  slight 
dressing  of  freshly-slaked  lime,  which  has  been 
screened  through  a  sieve  having  a  i-inch  mesh, 
and  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  sand  to  facili- 
tate the  spreading,  will,  as  a  rule,  act  as  a  cor- 
rective,  especially  if  it  is  applied  when  new 
growth  is  starting.  If  a  stimulant  is  required, 
there  is  nothing  better  at  this  season  than  a 
slight  dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  A  safe 
quantity  to  use  is  about  half  an  ounce  per  square 
yard,  and  it  is  better  to  apply  a  slight  dose  on 
two  occasions  than  one  heavy  one.  The  sulphate 
may  be  mixed  with  sand  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  that  for  lime,  to  facilitate  even  distribu- 
tion. It  must  not,  however,  be  mixed  and 
allowed  to  he  in  bulk,  as  the  salt  readily  di- 
liquesces.  It  should  be  mixed  and  applied  as 
soon  as  purchased.  Bowling  greens  which  were 
prepared  last  autumn  will  require  extra  attention 
until  the  roots  of  the  grasses  have  spread  through 
the  adjoining  turves.  When  mowing,  dispense 
with  the  collecting  box,  and  allow  the  cut  grass 
to  act  as  a  mulch,  which  will  tend  to  obviate 
cracking  if  the  turves  have  been  taken  from  a 
clayey  soil.  Use  the  roller  judiciously.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea  that  a  bowling  green  cannot  be 
too  much  rolled.  The  nature  of  the  turf  and 
the  condition  of  the  weather  should  regulate  not 
only  the  use,  but  also  the  weight  of  the  roller 


THE   APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 
Feeding.— To  ensure  success  this  year  it  will 
be  necessary  to  maintain  a  supply  of  food  for 
the  increasing  brood,  and  also  to  prevent  the 
bees  from  leaving  the  hives  during  inclement 
weather.  Should  snow  again  fall,  place  a  board 
in  front  of  the  flight  hole  to  prevent  the  reflected 
light  from  the  snow  causing  the  bees  to  imagine 
that  because  there  is  a  bright  glare  therefore  the 
air  conditions  warrant  their  taking  a  flight. 

Swarming.— Though  few  hives  will  be  strong 
enough  to  swarm  for  some  time,  yet  it  is  well  to 
be  prepared.  Should  it  be  desired  to  increase 
the  number  of  hives,  fit  up  the  frames  with  wax 
foundation  and  have  all  things  in  readiness,  so. 
that  when  the  bees  swarm  all  will  be  in  readi- 
ness. Bees  are  prepared  for  comb  building  when 
they  swarm,  and  thus  it  is  not  necessary  to  fit  up 
frames  with  full  sheets  of  foundation  ;  further,, 
they  generally  build  worker  comb  only  during 
the  first  year  after  swarming,  therefore  all  that 
i9  needed  will  be  a  "  starter "  strip  of  comb 
about  an  inch  deep.  If  sections  are  placed  above 
the  queen— excluding  zinc,  the  bees,  having  no 
storing  space  in  the  brood  chamber,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  store  in  this  most  desirable  portion  of 
the  hive,  and  thus,  beside  saving  wax  foundation  ' 
by  this  method,  a  great  quantity  of  excellent 
honey  is  obtainable  in  a  very  short  period. 

Bees  deserting  their  hive. — Frequently  bees 
desert  a  hive,  as  soon  as  they  have  apparently 
settled  in  their  new  home.  There  are  several 
causes  for  this.  The  hives  may  be  draughty, 
and  if  so  the  cure  is  apparent ;  the  position  may 
be  too  exposed  ;  or  the  hive  may  be  unclean. 
But  for  no  apparent  reason,  as  far  as  the  most 
careful  and  thoughtful  apiarist  can  determine, 
they  will  sometimes  forsake  their  new  home.  It 
is  well  known  that  bees  will  not  desert  brood, 
therefore  a  comb  of  hatching  brood  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  new  hive,  will,  provided  the- 
conditions  otherwise  are  favourable,  prevent 
them  leaving. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE, 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly- 
signed  by  the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.—  The  Editor  does  not 

undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 

to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 

special  arrangement.     The   Editor  does  not   hold   himself 

■     responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  Jlowcrs,  tiees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents' sending  newspapers  should  be 
,     careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News.—  Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  MAY  11— 

United  Hort.  Ben.  and  Prc-v.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  12  - 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  Roy.  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund  Coming-of-Age  Festival  at  the  Hotel  Cecil, 
Strand.  Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Com.  meet.  Brit.  Gard. 
Assoc.  Ex.  Council  meet. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  16— German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich—  52  3J. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  Wednesday,  Mav  6  (6  P.M.):  Max.  60°; 
Min.  52". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday,  May  7 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.  298;  Temp.  58'  ;  Weather— 
Fair,  with  sunshine. 
Provinces.—  Wednesday,  May  6  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  57° 
Colchester  ;  Min.  50°  Ireland  N. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Lilies,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy  Bulbs,  &c,  at  12; 
Palms,  Bay  Conifera?,  Ferns,  &c,  at  8,  at  67  &  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

Unreserved  Clearance  Sale  of  the  "  Ehnwood  "  collec- 
tion of  Orchids,  at  Elmwood  Park,  Hill  Road,  Croydon, 
by  ordsr  of  J.  Wilson  Potter,  Esq.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12. 


Wax  Palms 


The    importance    of    the    great 
and  natural  order  Palmaceae  from  an 

Gramo-  economic  point  of  view  is  sufti- 
phones.  cjent  jn  ;tseif>  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  habits  or  natural  beauty  of 
the  plants,  to  justify  the  term  often  applied 
to  them  of  "  Princes  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom." 

Though  the  uses,  to  which  some  part  or 
other  of  nearly  every  one  of  the  numerous 
species  is  put,  are  so  varied,  it  may  safely, 
we  think,  be  said,  that  the  most  valuable, 
from  a  commercial  aspect,  are  the  Cocoanut 
•(Cocos  nucifera)  and  the  Palmyra  (Borassus 
flabellifer).  Perhaps,  however,  amongst  the 
.most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
least  known,  are  those  species  which  have 
the  habit  of  excreting  wax,  either  on  their 
leaves  or  stems,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Carnauba  Palm  of  Brazil  (Copernicia  ceri- 
fera)  and  the  so-called  Wax  Palm  of  New 
Grenada  (Ceroxylon  andicola).  The  first  of 
these  is  one  of  the  finest  Palms  of  the  Bra- 
zilian forests.  The  cylindrical  stem  rises  to 
a  height  of  40  feet,  and  measures  about 
1  foot  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  leaf-stalks 
are  about  6  feet  long,  and  as  the  leaves  die 


and  wither  they  fall  away,  leaving  the  woody 
bases,  still  attached  to  the  trunk,  arranged 
spirally  for  some  distance  down.  It  is  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaves  that  the  wax  is 
deposited,  and  it  is  collected  either  by  gather- 
ing the  leaves  and  exposing  them  in  a  dry 
place  to  wither,  when  the  wax  cracks  or  peels 
off  in  flakes,  which  is  further  assisted  by 
shaking,  or  by  scraping  the  wax  from  the 
leaves.  In  either  case  the  wax  is  melted  by 
heat  and  poured  into  moulds.  Another  mode 
of  collecting  it  is  by  cutting  the  leaves  into 
pieces  and  boiling  them  in  cauldrons  of 
water;  the  liquefied  wax  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, and  is  skimmed  off.  As  the  leaves 
are  exhausted  of  the  excretion  they  are  re- 
moved and  other  leaves  are  added.  The  wax 
so  obtained  is  still  in  an  impure  state,  but  it 
is  afterwards  re-melted,  and  after  the  impuri- 
ties have  been  removed,  the  wax  is  run  into 
moulds  where  it  hardens,  and  indeed  becomes 
quite  brittle. 

When  first  introduced  to  this  country,  about 
60  years  ago,  it  was  used  for  mixing  with 
bees'-wax,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well 
adapted,  both  on  account  of  its  yellow  colour 
and  its  hardness,  the  bees'-wax  itself  being 
of  a  very  soft  nature.  It  was  also  used  in  the 
making  of  candles,  for  which  purpose,  how- 
ever, it  did  not  meet  with  much  favour,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  experienced  at  that  time  in 
bleaching  it.  The  annual  imports  did  not  then 
exceed  five  or  six  hundredweights.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  an  increasing  demand 
for  this  wax,  and  in  a  recent  report  on  the 
subject  it  is  said  that  in  the  States  of  Pernam- 
buco,  Ceara,  and  Bahia,  its  collection  has 
become  an  important  industry,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  trade  returns  the  quantity  ex- 
ported varies  considerably  from  year  to  year, 
but  in  round  numbers  amounts  to  2,000 
tons,  of  the  value  of  ^200,000.  The  increase 
in  the  exports  and  value  of  this  wax,  we  are 
informed,  is  largely  due  to  its  use  in  making 
phonograph  and  gramaphone  records,  and 
though  it  is  also  used  in  making  boot- 
polishes,  the  demand  is  chiefly  in  connection 
with  the  gramophone  trade. 

Ceroxylon  andicola,  the  Wax  Palm  of 
New  Grenada,  differs  from  that  just  described, 
inasmuch  as  the  wax  is  deposited  on  the 
trunk  and  not  on  the  leaves.  The  tree  grows 
to  a  good  height,  and  the  trunk  is  usually 
swollen  about  half-way  up,  contracting  again 
towards  the  top.  The  scars  of  the  petioles 
of  the  long  pinnate  leaves  are  very  distinctly 
marked  all  over  the  trunk,  and  between  each 
scar  is  a  deposit  of  wax,  often  so  thick  that 
it  can  be  removed  in  flakes.  This  wax  forms 
an  article  of  trade  in  New  Grenada,  and  is 
used  by  the  people  for  making  candles.  The 
average  yield  of  one  tree  is  said  to  be  about 
25  lbs.  The  Kew  museums  contain  some  ex- 
cellent specimens  both  of  the  trunks  and 
leaves  of  these  Palms  as  well  as  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wax. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  affords 
a  view  of  the  garden  front  at  Compton  Place, 
Eastbourne,  showing  the  flower  beds  and  bor- 
ders in  their  full  beauty  in  summer  time.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  we  were  enabled  to  publish  a  full- 
page  illustration  (se«  issue  for  March  28,  p.  203) 
of  another  part  of  these  gardens,  and  we  then 
stated  that  Compton  House  was  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  his  Grace,  and  that  this  residence  was 


the  scene  of  much  entertaining  on  the  part  of 
the  late  Duke  and  the  Duchess.  Most  of  the 
towns  on  the  south  coast  of  England  are  particu- 
lar!}' favoured  in  their  situation,  and  as  they  en- 
joy in  winter  a  very  mild  climate  they  are  visited 
by  many  invalids  during  convalescence.  None  is, 
perhaps,  more  favoured  in  this  respect  than  East- 
bourne, and  in  summer  time  a  holiday  there  is 
even  more  enjoyable,  for  then  such  beautiful 
homes  as  Compton  Place  are  surrounded  by 
flowers  that  not  only  adorn  the  beds  and  borders, 
but  ramble  up  the  sides  of  the  residence  and 
hang  in  festoons  from  window  boxes  and  vases. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Society's  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  May  12, 
at  3  o'clock.  A  lecture  on  "  Gardening  in  the 
West  Highlands"  will  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
O.  H.  Mackenzie. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — We 

desire  again  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  com- 
ing-of-age  festival  dinner  of  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Eund  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next, 
at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  at  half-past  six  for  seven 
o'clock  p.m.  The  president  of  the  fund,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  will  preside.  Our 
readers  are  asked  to  assist  in  making  this  event 
as  successful  as  possible. 

Horticultural  Club.— We  are  informed  that 
owing  to  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Gar- 
deners' Orphan  Fund  being  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
12th  inst.,  and  to  the  first  day  of  the  Temple 
Show  being  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  inst.,  no  house 
dinner  will  take  place  during  May.  Dinner  will 
be  served  at  the  club,  at  6.30  p.m.,  on  Tuesday, 
May  26,  for  ^hose  members  who  may  wish  to 
dine  together  after  the  show. 

The  "  Geo.  Monro  Concert  Committee." 

— We  are  given  the  following  details  of  the  pro- 
ceeds at  the  last  annual  concert,  which  was 
held  in  the  Queen's  Hall  on  February  23.  Dona- 
tions have  been  given  to  the  following  institu- 
tions : — Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 
£15  15s.  ;  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Potato  Trades' 
Society,  £10  10s.  ;  Charing  Cross  Hospital 
(Covent  Garden  Committee),  £5  5s.;  Surgical 
Aid  Society,  £6  6s.  ;  Royal  Westminster  Oph- 
thalmic Hospital,  £3  3s.  ;  Covent  Garden  Life- 
boat Fund,  £3  3s.  ;  The  Geo.  Monro,  Ltd.,  Pen- 
sion Fund  £4  4s.  (and  outing  fund),  £3  3s.  A 
balance  of  about  £10  will  be  added  to  the  reserve 
fund. 

National  Tulip  Society.— The  fifteenth 
annual  exhibition  of  the  southern  section  of  this 
society  will  be  held1  on  Tuesday,  May  26,  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster. The  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  Peeters, 
Farcet  House,  Cambridge. 

Franco  British  Exhibition  at  Shepherd's 
Bush. — The  management  of  this  exhibition  have 
arranged  for  a  show  of  plants  and  flowers  to  be 
held  on  May  19  and  20  next.  The  schedule  pro- 
vides for  21  classes,  several  of  which  are  open 
to  both  French  and  English  exhibitors  ;  there 
are  others  for  amateurs  only,  and  several  are 
open  to  all  comers.  The  prizes  include  gold, 
silver-gilt  and  silver  medals,  and  in  almost  every 
case  a  money  prize  will  accompany  the  medal. 
Gold  and  silver  medals  for  miscellaneous  ex- 
hibits not  specified  in  the  schedule  will  be 
awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges.  Diplo- 
mas or  certificates  will  be  awarded  to  meritorious 
novelties,  such  awards  to  be  open  to  exhibitors 
of  both  nations.  All  particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  J.  A.  Alexander,  the  superin- 
tendent of  horticultural  shows,  Franco-British 
Exhibition,  Shepherd's  Bush.  Intending  exhibi- 
tors must  give  eight  days'  clear  notice  to  the 
superintendent  of  their  intention  to  exhibit. 
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Flowers  in  Season. — Blooms  of  a  very 
fine  double  Daffodil  known  as  Primrose  Phoenix 
have  been  sent  us  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  John 
Walker,  Thame,  Oxon.  The  colour  is  a  soft 
primrose  yellow.  Not  the  least  valuable  quality 
of  the  flower  is  its  form,  which  is  of  the  rosette 
type,  but  extremely  regular,  with  the  petals  well 
developed. 

Kew  Guild  Annual  Dinner. — The  annual 
dinner  of  the  Kew  Guild  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  May  25,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 
Mr.  William  Pettigrew,  Superintendent  of 
Parks,  Cardiff,  will  preside.  A  number  of 
Colonial  and  Indian  members  will  be  present, 
including  Messrs.  G.  Cave  (Darjeeling),  E.  W. 
Davy  (Nyassaland),  R.  Derry  (Singapore),  A. 
E.  Evans  (Gold  Coast),  and  G.  T.  Lane  (Cal- 
cutta). 

The  Perpetual  Flowering  Carnation. — 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  inform  us  that,  as  last 
year,  they  will  be  pleased  to  present  a  free  copy 
of  a  work  on  Carnations  to  all  horticultural  and 
gardening  societies  who  apply  for  same. 

Hippeastrum  "Purity." — This  plant  was 
awarded  a  First-Class  Certificate  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  28th 
ult.,  not  an  Award  of  Merit,  as  stated  in  our 
report. 

The  Royal  Academy. — The  140th  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  opened  on  Monday, 
May  3.  The  chief  honours  will  probably  go  to 
Mr.  F.  Brangwyn,  A.R.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Sar- 
gent, R.A.  The  former  shows  a  very  fine  de- 
corative picture  entitled  "  The  Return,"  gorgeous 
in  colouring  and  masterly  in  execution  ;  the  lat- 
ter several  notable  portraits,  the  finest,  perhaps, 
being  "H.R.H.  The  Duchess  of  Connaught," 
although  the  splendid  full-length  portrait  of  "The 
Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,"  will  no  doubt 
run  it  very  close  in  public  favour.  Mr.  H.  H.  La 
Thangue,  A.R.A.,  sends  several  delightful  pic- 
tures, No.  282,  "  Ligurian  Flowers,"  being  par- 
ticularly happy  in  its  strong  sunlight  effect.  Mr. 
Alfred  Parsons,  A.R.A.,  has  a  large  landscape, 
a  valley,  with  old  Hawthorn  bushes,  Gorse,  and 
Bluebells,  all  in  full  flower.  The  watercolour 
room  contains  several  very  pretty  drawings  of 
gardens,  Mr.  A.  Parsons'  "  The  Rose  Garden, 
Poulton  Briary,"  Miss  M.  Nixon's  "The  Her- 
baceous Borders,  Drakelowe,"  "  The  Wild  Rose 
Tangle,"  by  Woodbine  Hinchliff,  "  Summer," 
by  Miss  A.  Bauerle,  will  all  make  us  long  for 
summer  to  be  here.  One  of  the  pictures  that  will 
attract  most  attention  is  a  very  large  canvas  by 
Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  R.A.,  "  The  Council 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  1907,"  a  cleverly- 
arranged  group,  rather  coarsely  painted,  but  full 
of  life.  Mr.  Tuke's  "  Midsummer  Morning," 
No.  197,  should  on  no  account  be  missed ;  and 
Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon's  "  The  Infant  Bacchus,"  and 
his  portrait  of  "H.R.H.  Princess  Patricia  of 
Conlaught,"  are  very  worthy  specimens  of  this 
painter's  delightful  work. 

The  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion, Limited. — The  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  association  was  held  at  the  offices,  32, 
Gresham  Street,  London,  E.C.,  on  April  27. 
Mr.  G.  Bunyard  (Messrs.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Maidstone)  presided,  and  there  were  also  present 
the  following  members  :  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Paul 
(Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son),  Mr.  William 
Bull  (Messrs.  Bull  &  Sons),  Mr.  G.  H.  Barr 
(Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons),  Mr.  H.  W.  Nutting 
(Messrs.  Nutting  &  Sons),  Mr.  A.  E. 
Protheroe  (Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris), 
Mr.  B.  B.  Maller  (Messrs.  B.  Maller  &  Son), 
Mr.  A.  E.  Silberrad  (Messrs.  R.  Silberrad 
&     Son),     and     Mr.     C.     W.     Nieuwerf     (the 


Harrow  Nursery  Co.).  The  report  of  the 
committee  submitted  to  the  meeting  showed  that 
the  financial  position  of  the  association  was  im- 
proving yearly ;  the  amount  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  association  on  December  31  last 
was  £169  7s.  4d.,  consisting  of  £121  5s.  lOd.  at 
the  bank  and  outstanding  subscriptions,  com- 
mission, and  status  enquiry  fees  amounting  to 
£48  Is.  6d.,  part  of  which  has  since  been  paid. 
The  members  present  at  the  meeting  stated  that 
the  association  had  been  of  great  service  to  the 
trade,  as  it  had  during  last  year  answered  870 
status  enquiries  and  had  collected  accounts 
amounting  to  £5,515  lis.,  principally  in  small 
sums,  after  the  members  had  done  all  in  their 
power  to  obtain  payment  by  letters.  The  asso- 
ciation had  expended  £19  3s.  8d.  in  making 
special  enquiries  relative  to  persons  seeking 
credit.  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  (of  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Son)  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
association  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Nutting  was  re-elected 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Bare  and  Mr.  H. 
Simpson  (Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 
were  re-elected  trustees. 

A  New  Privet.— Prof.  E.  Heinricher  some 
years  ago  discovered  a  plant  of  Ligustrum  vul- 
gare  growing  near  Innsbruck  that  bore  deep, 
creamy-yellow  flowers.  He  found  that  cuttings, 
when  they  flowered,  retained  the  peculiarity,  as 
was,  indeed,  to  be  expected.  He  has  succeeded 
in  raising  young  plants  from  seed,  and  finds 
that  they  come  true  as  regards  the  floral  charac- 
ters. Prof.  Heinricher  considers  the  plant  of 
horticultural  value,  and  designates  it  as  Ligus- 
trum vulgare  mutatio  flore  lutescente.  This 
rather  cumbrous  name  might  perhaps  be  con- 
veniently replaced  by  L.  vulgare  var.  lutescens. 

Publications  Received.— The  Vegetable  Growers' 
Guide,  by  John  Wright,  V.M.H.,  and  Horace  J. 
Wright,  with  30  coloured  plates  and  upwards  of  200 
diagrammatic  drawings  illustrative  of  practical  points. 
Vol.  1  (London  :  Virtue  &  Co.,  7,  City  Row,  City  Road). 
— The  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  (illustrated),  by  E.  J. 
Wallis  and  H.  M.  Spooner.  Price  Is. — Dahlias  and 
their  Cultivation,  by  J.  B.  Wroe.  Published  at  the 
Amateur  Gardening  Office,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate 
Street,  E.C. — Studies  in  FossilBotany,  by  D.  H.  Scott, 
F.R.S.,  Vol.  1  (second  edition).  Published  by  Adam 
and  Charles  Black.     Price  6s. 


CONTINENTAL    NOVELTIES. 


ACACIA  BAILEYANA. 
A  beautiful  species  of  "  Mimosa  "  Acacia  is 
mentioned  in  Mailer's  Deutsche  Gdrtner-Zeitung 
for  March  21,  which  is  equally  good  for  pro- 
ducing cut  bloom  in  the  open  on  the  Riviera  as 
for  pot  culture  in  more  northern  climates.  This 
fine  species  was  obtained  some  years  ago  from 
California,  and  it  succeeds  in  light  soils  on  its 
own  roots  on  the  Riviera,  whilst  in  the  heavier 
loamy  soils  of  the  San  Remo  district  it  must  be 
grafted  on  A.  floribunda.  The  foliage  is  very 
pleasing,  it  being  twice  feathered,  and  of  a 
silvery-blue  tint  that  harmonises  splendidly  with 
the  pendant  golden-yellow  risps  of  flowers.  At 
San  Remo,  Paul  Brauer,  the  writer  of  the  note 
accompanying  the  figure  of  the  plant,  states  that 
the  plant  begins  to  flower  in  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  November,  and  continues  in  bloom 
till  the  beginning  of  February,  at  which  time  A. 
dealbata  is  in  full  bloom.  The  flowering  shoots 
of  A.  Baileyana  bear  carriage  well  and  fetch 
good  prices,  varying  from  3  to  5  francs  per 
kilo.  As  a  market  plant  for  the  Christmas 
season,  at  which  period  the  flowers  are  at  their 
best,  it  is  sure  to  find  favour  with  the  public. 

TRIDAX    BICOLOR   ROSEA. 
As  a  suitable  annual  for  affording  cut  blooms, 
Tridax    bicolor    rosea    may  be   warmly   recom- 
mended.    The  plant,  unfortunately,  is  but  little 
known  in  gardens,   although  it  possesses  hand- 


some flowers,  which  surmount  tall  stalks  and  are 
of  a  clear,  distinct  pink  colour  not  found  in 
many  other  species  of  plants.  In  regard  to 
soil  the  plant  is  not  particular.  It  should 
be  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  Asters,  Phloxes, 
Salpiglossis,  and  the  like.  The  flowers  are  suit- 
able for  furnishing  vases,  &c.  The  plant  is  not 
injured  by  2°  to  3°  of  frost. 

BEGONIA  HVBRIDA  ELSMERI. 
In  this  fine  winter-flowering  plant  we  have  a 
highly  decorative  subject  for  the  warm  green- 
house and  winter  garden,  and  one  that  com- 
mences to  produce  its  flowers  in  October  and 
continues  to  do  so  till  March.  The  growth  is 
vigorous  and  candelabra-like  in  form,  and  pro- 
duces numerous  flower  stalks  carrying  fresh- 
coloured  stellate  blooms  of  a  large  size.  The 
only  fault  that  can  be  urged  against  it  is  the 
readiness  with  which  the  heavy  blooms  fall  off 
the  succulent  stalks  when  carelessly  handled.  As 
a  market  plant,  except  when  quite  young,  and 
before  it  flowers,  it  is  for  this  reason  not  to  be 
recommended.  An  admirable  illustration  of  a 
specimen  plant  in  full  bloom  is  given  at  p.  244 
of  Vie  Gartenweit  for  February  22.     F. 


THE    FERNERY. 


PLATYCERIUMS     (STAG'S-HORN    FERNS). 

The  genus  Platycerium  is  represented  in  gar- 
dens by  relatively  few  species,  although  many 
that  are  not  generally  cultivated  possess  good 
features  that  render  them  useful  decorative 
objects  in  the  Fern-house.  The  best-known 
species  is  P.  alcicorne,  from  which,  by  sporting, 
P.  a.  var.  Hillii  was  derived.  Both  are  excellent 
Ferns  for  use  in  dwelling-rooms.  In  former 
times  it  was  generally  believed  that  Platyceriums 
were  difficult  of  culture  and  that  their  growth 
was  slow  and  unsatisfactory,  but  these  opinions, 
as  a  better  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the 
plants  have  shown,  are  groundless.  If  the 
plants  can  be  accommodated  in  a  glass-house 
by  themselves,  the  cultural  conditions  can  be 
better  adapted  to  their  needs  than  when  they 
are  included  in  a  mixed  collection  of  stove 
plants. 

The  propagation  of  Platyceriums  in  general  is 
difficult  and  slow  when  it  has  to  be  carried  out 
by  means  of  offsets,  a  method  of  reproduction 
which  cannot  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  all 
species  of  Platyceriums.  P.  grande,  for  example, 
develops  no  offsets,  and  it  was  one  reason 
why  this  species  was  formerly  so  little  grown 
in  gardens.  But  as  soon  as  the  possibility  of 
the  propagation  of  Ferns  by  means  of  spores 
became  known,  it  was  easy  to  raise  this 
particular  species  in  thousands.  When  Ferns 
are  raised  from  spores,  they  may  differ  in 
several  desirable  points  from  their  parents ; 
moreover,  the  young  plants  are  actually  new 
plants,  with  individual  characteristics,  and  do 
not  represent,  as  in  the  case  of  divisions, 
merely  vegetative  succession.  Herr  Fieb,  of 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Groningen,  published  his 
method  of  increasing  Platyceriums  in  a  com- 
munication in  the  Revue  Horticole,  p.  209,  for 
1899.  This  method  succeeding,  the  experiment 
has  since  been  repeated  by  him  with  other  genera 
and  with  good  results. 

Platyceriums  are  epiphytal  on  trees  in  the 
tropics,  and  they  are  near  allies  of  the  genus 
Acrostichum,  of  which  they  form  a  sub-family. 
They  possess  two  forms  of  fronds,  the  normal 
and  the  so-called  Nischen  or  nest,  the  barren 
fronds.  The  latter  bear  no  spores,  but  in 
the  space  between  the  barren  frond  and  the 
stem  of  the  tree  there  accumulates  a  collec- 
tion of  dead  leaves  and  a  variety  of  other 
vegetable  substances,  and  this  debris  furnishes 
the  plant  with  nutriment.  The  barren  frond  is 
thickened  at  the  base,  and  furnished  with  strong 
veins  or  ribs,  whilst  the  lamina  is  thin  above, 
sometimes   branching   and  expanding,   so   as   to 
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catch  the  refuse  and  hold  it  fast.  At  the  base  of 
the  barren  fronds  are  found  the  roots  of  the 
plant.  The  fronds  are  less  intended  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  assimilation  than  the  collecting 
of  this  humus  and  moisture,  functions  that  they 
exercise,  even  when  they  are  dead.  Not  every 
normal  frond  is  fertile,  the  spore-bearing  leaves 
appearing  only  when' the  plant  has  reached  a 
certain  age,  and  provided  the  conditions  of  lire 
are  favourable.  Both  forms  of  fronds  are  simi- 
lar in  appearance  when  young,  and  in  a  young 
plant  the  fertile  fronds  may  be  missing  entirely. 
The  normal  fronds  often  possess  a  rachis,  and 
they  are  finally  shed  by  the  plant,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  barren  fronds.  On  both 
forms  of  leaves  there  is  a  felt-like  covering 
of  stellate  hairs,  which  indicate  that  the  plants  in 
their  natural  habitat  enjoy  a  moist  atmosphere, 
but  they  must  not  be  subjected  to  heavy  syring- 
ings,  for  these  would  spoil  the  felty  covering  of 
the  plant. 

The  spores  are  formed  in  masses  on  the  first 
or  second  branchings,  or  at  the  tips  of  the 
fronds,  and  on  their  under  surface. 


need  the  highest  degree  of  warmth,  and  even  in 
the  resting  period  the  warmth  must  not  be  much 
below  the  normal. 

Tree  stems  have  been  mentioned  as  the  objects 
to  which  these  Ferns  are  attached  in  their 
habitat,  but  they  readily  cling  to  cork  slabs, 
soft  sandstone,  and  porous  brick  and  tiles  ;  P. 
Hillii  makes  a  capital  room  plant  when  grown 
in  a  flower  pot.  The  best  kind  of  soil  for  the 
culture  of  Platyceiiums  is  a  mixture  of  the 
fibrous  parts  of  loam,  charcoal,  cow  dung  col- 
lected from  the  pastures  when  dry,  and  sphag- 
num-moss ;  light  kinds  of  turf  should  be  soaked 
in  cow-dung  water.  In  the  spring,  when  growth 
begins,  a  quantity  of  this  soil  should  be  in- 
serted behind  the  old  barren  frond  or  shield, 
under  which  the  roots  by  upheaval  can  be  seen. 
Behind  the  very  young  barren  fronds  no  roots 
will  be  found,  and  no  soil  must  be  introduced 
behind  them  or  they  will  be  decayed  and  the 
plant  injured.  Many  gardeners  imagine  that 
epiphytal  plants  need  no  sort  of  solid  food,  but 
if  this  is  withheld,  the  growth  is  checked  and  the 
plant  presents  a  generally  miserable  appearance. 


[/'holograph  by  Chas.  Jones. 
FlG.    135. SAXIFRAGA    HYPNOIDES  I    FLOWERS    WHITE   WITH    FAINT   PINK    DOTS. 


Some  botanists  have  described  13  species  of 
Platycerium,  but  most  of  these  are  regarded  by 
other  authorities  as  garden  forms  or  varieties. 
Experience  has  shown  that  very  frequently  one 
and  the  same  mass  of  spores  will  afford  varied 
forms  of  plants ;  for  example,  spores  of  P.  Wil- 
liackii,  obtained  from  the  Marburg  Botanic 
Garden  by  the  authorities  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Groningen  in  January,  1899,  pro- 
duced a  batch  of  plants  in  which  were  two 
individuals  which  differed  from  the  rest,  in  the 
form,  branching,  and  habit  of  the  fronds. 

Warmth  and  moist  air  are  the  chief  cultural 
requirements  of  these  Ferns,  and,  as  stated 
above,  not  much  syringing  must  be  given,  as 
this  ruins  the  felted  covering  of  the  fronds. 
Water  must  be  afforded  sparingly  at  the  roots 
in  the  winter,  this  being  the  resting  period  of 
the  plants.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  P. 
nlcicorne  is  content  with  less  warmth  than  any 
other  species.     P.  angolense  and  P.  aethiopicum 


When  applying  water  to  Flatyceriums,  it  should 
be  poured  behind  the  barren  fronds,  where  the 
roots  are  to  be  found.     M. 


SAXIFRAGA  HYPNOIDES. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  135)  shows 
one  of  the  mossy  Saxifragas,  S.  hypnoides,  a 
section  well  known  to  the  gardener  by  reason  of 
the  free-growing  nature  of  the  plants,  the  dense 
carpet  of  foliage  produced,  and  the  myriads  of 
blossoms  that  almost  hide  the  foliage  during  the 
early  summer  months.  For  the  surfacing  of 
beds  as  "  carpet  "  plants  for  edgings,  for  cool 
or  moist  positions  in  the  rock  garden,  and  for 
many  another  position  in  the  garden  where  a 
free-growing  plant  of  the  easiest  culture  is  de- 
sired, a  selection  of  these  mossy  Saxifragas 
invariably  gives  satisfaction.  For  the  most  part 
the    species    and    varieties  included  under  the 


head  of  "  mossy  "  are  of  an  evergreen  character., 
the  exceptions  being  such  usually  deciduous 
kinds  as  S.  Maweana,  S.  gibraltarica,  &c.  Not 
infrequently  this  deciduous  character  is  not 
recognised,  and  the  tufts  are  as  a  result  dis- 
carded. This  is  unfortunate,  as  the  first-named 
is  one  of  the  finest  white-flowered  species  in  the 
group,  and  it  is  also  interesting  as  being  one' 
of  the  parents  of  the  handsome  and  popular  S. 
X  Camposii,  which  is  also  known  as  S. 
Wallacei.  The  species  forming  the  subject  of 
our  illustration  has,  in  common  with  its  variety 
elegans,  white  star-like  flowers  that  are  very 
faintly  dotted  with  pale  pink  spots  near  the  base 
of  the  petals.  The  inflorescences  rise  to  nearly 
a  foot  in  height,  and  when  they  are  fully  grown 
they  make  a  most  effective  display.  Other  good 
species  with  white  flowers  are  in  commerce, 
including  S.  Sternbergii,  S.  Stansfieldii,  S.  Whit- 
lavii  and  its  variety  compacta,  S.  aquatica,  one 
of  the  largest-leaved  kinds,  S.  caespitosa,  &c. 
Apart  from  the  white-flowered  varieties  men- 
tioned, a  new  and  increased  interest  has  been 
added  to  the  group  under  notice  by  the  intro- 
duction a  few  years  ago  of  that  richly  coloured 
variety  known  as  "  Guildford  Seedling,"  pre- 
sumably a  chance  seedling  from  S.  Rhei,  and 
which  originated  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Mr. 
Selfe  Leonard  at  Guildford.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  this  excellent  plant  many  varieties- 
possessing  coloured  flowers  have  appeared,  but 
none  of  these  equal  the  "  Guildford  Seedling." 
S.  Rhei  and  S.  R.  superba  have  pale  pink  and 
rose-pink  flowers  respectively.  A  distinct  plant 
is  S.  muscoides  purpurea.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
profuse  in  its  flowering,  and  much  the  dwarfest 
in  habit  of  those  mentioned.  All  the  kinds  de- 
light in  moisture,  some,  indeed,  as  the  British 
species  now  illustrated,  being  frequently  found 
in  bogs  and  swamps,  but  such  wet  conditions- 
are  not  absolutely  essential  for  plants  unler 
cultivation.     E.  H.  Jenkins. 


FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 


GOLD-LACED  POLYANTHUSES. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  the  National  Auri- 
cula Society's  existence,  good,  named  varieties 
of  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  were  fairly  common. 
Now  they  are  not  seen  at  the  southern  shows  of 
the  society.  Presumably  these  gold-laced  Poly- 
anthuses are  dying  out  with  the  old  florists,  and 
whilst  one  cannot  too  greatly  deplore  the  dis- 
appearance of  that  race  of  men  who  were- 
enthusiastic  florists,  yet  the  decadency  of  the 
gold-laced  forms  of  Polyanthus  is  to  be  littler 
regretted,  because  even  at  their  very  best  they 
were  not  striking  flowers.  To  secure  their  special 
points  in  perfect  form,  they  need  the  cool  atmo- 
sphere of  the  north  ;  in  the  south  it  is  found 
difficult  to  produce  them  to  perfection  because  of 
their  sensibility  to  summer  heat  and  insect 
attacks.  As  garden  -plants  they  have  been  dis- 
placed by  the  large-flowered  and  far  more  beau- 
tiful type  represented  by  the  fancy  or  border 
section.  These,  indeed,  are  amongst  our  most 
pleasing  early  spring  flowers,  and  can  be  relied 
upon  to  reproduce  from  seed  all  the  features 
of  the  finest  strains.  Unfortunately  for  the  gold- 
laced  forms,  the  best  of  the  named  varieties 
appear  to  have  attained  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
in  marking  beyond  which  no  seedling  could 
advance,  and  from  which  the  majority  are  vastly 
inferior.  The  thrum  or  cluster  of  anthers  set  in, 
a  round  golden  cup,  the  centre  of  a  pure  yellow 
or  golden  colour,  into  which  the  lacing,  fine  or 
broad,  which  most  perfectly  margined  the  red 
or  maroon  ground,  cut  into  clearly,  made  a  com- 
bination of  markings,  when  found  as  in  Exile  or 
Cheshire  Favourite,  not  easily  excelled.  One 
may  see  thousands  of  seedlings  of  so-called  gold- 
laced  Polyanthuses  to-day,  but  not  one  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  flowers  of  the  old  varieties 
once  so  cherished  of  the  florists.     A.  D. 
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EVIL  EFFECTS  OF  TIGHT  LIGATURES. 

It  may  be  readily  observed  that  if  the  branch 
■of  a  tree  is  "  ringed  "  by  the  removal  of  an  an- 
nular piece  of  the  bark  cut  down  to  the  living 
tissue  lying  at  the  periphery  of  the  wood,  that  a 
swelling  occurs  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  ring. 
This  swelling  is  produced  by  the  excessive 
growth  of  the  living  cells  close  to  the  margin  of 
the  tissue  that  has  been  severed.  A  similar 
swelling  may  sometimes  be  seen  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  ring,  but  usually  it  is  only  trifling  in 
extent.  The  chief  reason  why  the  cells  at  the 
upper  margin  develop  in  this  luxuriant  fashion 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  accumulation,  above  the 
ring,  of  the  complex  nutritive  substances  that 
are  unable  to  wander  further  down  the  stem 
owing  to  the  severance  of  the  conducting  tissues 
of  the  bast.  For  the  substances  in  question  are 
largely  produced  by  the  activity  of  the  leaves, 
and  normally  traverse  the  bast  or  "  phloem " 
of  the  stem,  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  plant 
wherever  tissue  wastage,  or  cell  formation,  is 
.going  on. 


Every  practical  man  is  aware  that  a  wound 
caused  by  the  removal  of  a  branch  heals  over 
more  quickly  and  effectively  the  more  cleanly 
the  living  tissues  are  cut,  and  the  more  closely 
it  is  severed  to  the  trunk,  or  to  a  leafy  branch 
of  the  tree.  The  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
fact  that  in  this  way  the  proliferating  living 
cells  are  not  interfered  with  by  leaving  them 
covered  with  the  remains  of  lacerated  dead  tis- 
sues, and  furthermore  the  cells  in  question  are 
thus  situated  close  to  the  tracks  along  which 
nutriment  can  be  readily  conveyed  to  them. 

The  subject  of  our  illustration  clearly  shows 
how  undesirable  it  is  to  bind  a  growing  stem  too 
tightly.  For  the  ligature  not  only  causes  a  mal- 
formation of  the  shoot  above  it,  but,  by  com- 
pressing the  conducting  channels  in  the  bast,  it 
may  result  in  the  starvation  of  the  parts  situated 
below  it,  and  even  the  roots  will  also  be  affected 
if  the  main  stem  is  thus  ill-treated.  The  insidious 
character  of  the  evil  becomes  obvious  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  ill  results  will  not  be 
manifested  for  some  time,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not-  the  water  channels,  but  those  conveying  the 
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This  excessive  cellular  development  normally 
occurs  wherever  the  continuity  of  the  rind 
is  interrupted,  provided  that  the  necessary  nutri- 
ment can  reach  the  cells  which  are  stimulated 
as  the  result  of  the  injury,  and  so  the  healing 
of  wounds  in  a  tree  is  provided  for  by  means 
of  this  reaction  to  the  conditions  introduced  by 
the  injury. 

The  illustration  (fig.  136),  shows  an  example, 
not  very  uncommon,  where  the  conducting 
channels  of  the  bast  have  been  choked  by  a 
tightly-drawn  string.  The  cells  above  the  liga- 
ture have  responded  to  the  changed  nutritive 
conditions  by  vigorous  growth — by  proliferation, 
as  it  is  sometimes  termed.  Then,  as  the  tis- 
sues began  to  differentiate  in  the  cellular  mass, 
a  local  increase  of  wood  resulted,  which  gradu- 
ally grew  down  along  the  twig,  enveloping  it  in 
a  sort  of  cylindrical  pocket,  exactly  as  the  heal- 
ing tissue  may  be  observed  to  do  when  growing 
over  a  bit  of  exposed  wood  that  may  have  been 
left  as  a  snag  when  a  branch  has  been  broken  off. 


manufactured  food,  which  are  thus  choked. 
Hence  the  withering  of  the  foliage,  which  at 
once  directs  attention  to  such  damage  as  that 
caused  by  a  check  in  the  water  supply  does  not 
occur,  and  so  no  timely  warning  of  the  mis- 
chief is  given.     /.   B.  F. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

Cyaniding  Plant  Houses.— Mr.  Donoghue 
states  (p.  269)  "  the  strength  of  sodium  cyanide 
compared  with  potassium  cyanide  is  as  130 — 98." 
This  statement  is  certainly  misleading,  because 
these  figures  are  calculated  on  two  totally  dis- 
tinct principles.  The  one  is  simply  a  commercial 
term  ;  the  other  a  true  chemical  expression.  I 
fail  to  see  any  necessity  for  using  the  commercial 
term,  apart  from  one  thing,  viz.,  to  make  the 
sodium  cyanide  appear  to  possess  a  much  higher 
value  over  the  potassium  cyanide  than  it  really 


has.  If  the  percentage  of  sodium  cyanide  is  ex- 
pressed  on  the  same  basis  that  the  potassium 
cyanide  always  is,  and  which  is  the  correct  01  1 
in  chemistry,  the  130  per  cent,  will  be  found  to 
equal  98  per  cent,  purity.  It  is  obvious  that,  if 
100  parts  of  the  salt  is  found  to  contain  100  parts 
of  the  compound,  the  salt  must  be  absolutely 
pure,  but  when  it  conies  to  101  per  cent,  there 
is  no  meaning  in  the  statement.  This  high  state 
of  purity,  viz.,  100  per  cent,  cannot  be  expected 
in  commercial  salts,  because  it  is  a  very  expen- 
sive  process  to  prepare  the  salt  absolutely  pure. 
If  there  is  95  to  98  per  cent,  it  is  as  pure  as  can 
be  expected,  indeed,  there  is  no  need  for  further 
purity.  Of  the  two  compounds  of  equal  purity, 
the  sodium  cyanide  is  one-third  stronger  than 
the  potassium  cyanide,  but  before  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  can  be  arrived  at,  the  cost  of 
each  must  be  considered.  The  analytical  data 
before  me  now  of  two  samples,  one  of  sodium, 
the  other  potassium  cyanide,  received  from  Mr. 
1  aster,  Nostell  Priory,  will  serve  as  a  good 
example  for  comparing  the  value.  The  sodium 
compound  contained  92.49  per  cent,  actual 
sodium  cyanide,  and  the  cost  is  4s.  6d.  per  lb.  ; 
the  potassium  salt  contained  95.88  per  cent, 
actual  potassium  cyanide,  the  cost  being  3s.  per 
lb.  ;  3  ozs.  of  sodium  cyanide,  at  a  strength  of 
92.49  per  cent.,  yields  1.27  cubic  feet  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid ;  a  similar  quantity  of  potassium 
cyanide  (95.88  per  cent.)  produces  0.99  cubic  feet 
of  the  same  gas.  From  these  figures  2£  ozs.  of 
sodium  cyanide  (92.49  per  cent.)  would  yield  as 
much  gas  as  3  ozs.  of  potassium  cyanide  (95.88 
per  cent.).  Then  2J  ozs.  of  sodium  cyanide  at 
4s.  6d.  per  lb.  costs  7Jd.  ;  3  ozs.  potassium 
cyanide  at  3s.  per  lb.  costs  6Jd.  ;  2\  ozs.  of 
sodium  cyanide  98  per  cent.  w:ould  yield  as  much 
gas  as  the  3  ozs.  potassium  cyanide,  and  would 
cost  7|d.  According  to  these  figures,  the 
potassium  cyanide  is  the  cheaper  source  of  the 
gas.  It  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  from 
any  chemist  potassium  cyanide  at  a  strength  of 
95  per  cent.  I  have  been  asked  several  times 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  house  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  closing.  No,  it  is  not. 
I  leave  the  house  closed  all  night  with  perfect 
safety.  We  have  neither  bug  nor  scale  now,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  round  and  see  the  clear, 
healthy  growth  the  plants  are  making.  I  have 
seen  the  same  result  in  other  gardens.  I  have 
letters  from  both  gentlemen  and  gardeners  on 
cyaniding  from  Wiltshire  and  Somerset  to  Glas- 
gow. The  results  in  nearly  every  case  have  been 
most  gratifying.  Little  difficulties  have  been 
encountered  by  some,  but  they  have  been  easily 
surmounted.  Only  two  cases  have  come  to  my 
notice  where  any  harm  has  been  done — one  in 
Northumberland  where  the  gardener  syringed  his 
houses  shortly  before  cyaniding,  and  there  was 
no  excuse  for  this,  as  the  essential  conditions 
have  been  stated  again  and  again ;  the  other 
case  was  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  gardener 
considered  it  unnecessary  to  weigh  or  measure 
his  materials.     W .  H.  Dobson. 

Weather  at  Berkswell  in  Relation  to 
the  Fruit  Prospects. —  Since  writing  my  last 
note  (see  p.  268),  we  have  experienced  very 
wintry  weather.  Snow  fell  continuously  on 
April  23,  24,  and  25,  forming  the  grandest  sight 
of  the  kind  I  ever  remember.  The  weather  was 
so  calm  that  every  twig  of  bush  and  tree  carried 
its  complement  of  snow  and  represented  fantastic 
appearances,  but  the  weight  broke  the  branches 
of  many  valuable  trees.  During  the  two  days 
following  the  snowfall  we  had  heavy  rains,  which 
quickly  washed  the  snow  away  and  at  the  same 
time  caused  our  rivers,  brooks,  and  streamlets 
to  overflow  their  banks  and  flood  all  the  low- 
lying  meadows.  On  Saturday,  May  2,  we  ex- 
perienced a  day  of  abnormal  heat,  and  we  were 
hopeful  that  a  few  days  of  such  warm  weather^ 
would  prevail  during  the  flowering  and  setting 
period  of  the  respective  hardy  fruits,  which  are 
quite  10  days  later  than  those  of  the  Vale  of 
Evesham.  During  the  night,  however,  thunder, 
lightning,  and  torrential  rain  prevailed,  and 
these  conditions  continued  for  the  greater  part 
of  Sunday  the  3rd  inst.  This  again  lowered  our 
hopes  for  a  good  set  of  fruits,  as  the  blossom  is 
now  at  its  most  critical  stage,  and  we  have  -till 
to  fear  the  early  morning  May  frosts,  should 
they  unfortunately  appear.  Writing  from 
memory,  1  think  it  is  four  years  since  we  have 
had  a  general  heavy  crop  of  Apples  in  this 
county,  and  during  that  year  many  of  these 
fruits  were  sold  at  £2  5s.  8d*  per  ton — i.e.,  at  a 
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farthing  per  lb.  ;  yet  during  that  season 
American  and  Canadian  (including  Nova 
Scotian)  Apples  arrived  in  great  quantities  in 
this  country,  and  found  a  ready  sale,  to  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  English-grown  fruit, 
and  they  have  held  their  hold  on  the  British 
markets  ever  since.  A  few  evenings  ago  I  was 
at  a  public  meeting  when  a  speaker  declared 
that  in  a  few  years  this  country  "would  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  supplies  of  Canadian  or 
American  Apples.  I  remember  the  late  Mr. 
Barron  telling  me  exactly  the  same  thing 
nearly  30  years  ago.  Unless  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  British  Isles  change  very  much 
for  the  better,  our  position  in  the  world  as  re- 
gards the  cultivation  and  fruiting  of  the  Apple 
is  likely  to  remain  very  much  the  same  as  it 
always  has  been.  Besides  America  and  Canada 
there  are  other  countries,  including  Tasmania, 
that  in  time  will  send  an  appreciable  supply  of 
Apples  to  our  markets.  Scientists  are  endeavour- 
ing to  find  some  way  of  safeguarding  the  Apple 
crop  through  the  frosts  of  April  and  May,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  they  may 
succeed.     W.  Miller,  Berkswell. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

April  28. 
(Concluded  from  page  290.) 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
and  Messrs.  Chas.  E.  Shea,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Jas. 
Douglas,  W.  J.  Bilney,  John  Green,  T.  W.  Tur- 
ner, G.  Reuthe,  John  Jennings,  J.  W.  Barr, 
Walter  Ware,  Chas.  Dixon,  Arthur  Turner, 
Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  W.  P.  Thorn- 
son,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  Chas.  T. 
Druery,  R.  C.  R.  Nevill,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  and 
Jas.   Hudson. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries, 
Surrey,  displayed  an  extensive  exhibit  of 
Dracaenas,  Aralias,  Bertolonias,  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  Ficus  radicans,  variegated 
variety,  and  other  foliage  plants  of  exotic 
species.  As  a  separate  exhibit,  Mr.  Russell 
displayed  a  group  of  forced  flowering  shrubs 
and  trees,  all  brightly  and  freely  flowered. 
(Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton, 
showed  miscellaneous  flowering  plants,  includ- 
ing Roses,  Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Petunias, 
Cinerarias,  Salvia  splendens,  "Pride  of  Zurich," 
and  other  s/pecies.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  Middle- 
sex, made  a  bright  exhibit  with  heavily  flowered 
plants  of  Meterosideros  floribunda,  interspersed 
with  which  were  plants  of  Genista  elegans,  while 
along  the  front  hung  long  flowering  shoots  of 
Lotus  peliorhynchus.  Small  Roses  in  pots  were 
also  included  in  this  exhibit.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don, N.,  showed  many  flowering  shrubs,  Roses, 
Carnations,  Heaths,  Spiraeas,  &c.  In  addition 
was  a  magnificent  display  of  Carnations,  staged 
with  much  taste.     (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  made 
another  charming  display  with  cut  Roses,  every 
bloom  of  which  was  shown  in  first-class  condi- 
tion.    (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  showed 
a  batch  of  forced  flowering  shrubs  and  other 
plants,  which  exhibited  excellence  of  culture. 
The  usual  subjects  were  included  in  the  display. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  William  Taul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  Herts,  showed  plants  of  Roses,  amongst 
which  were  many  new  introductions.  One 
labelled  Lyon  Rose  (H.T.)  is  of  a  beautiful 
shade  of  salmon-red  ;  another  named  Albatross 
somewhat  resembles  the  celebrated  variety  Frau 
Karl    Druschki.     (Silver-Gilt    Banksian    Medal.) 

A  display  of  pot  Roses,  all  of  which  were 
climbing  varieties,  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  showed  flowering  plants  in  variety,  in- 
cluding Schizanthus,  Cinerarias,  Azaleas,  Hy- 
drangeas, the  red-flowered  Primula  Cock- 
burnia,  &-c.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 


Messrs.  H.  Cannbll  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
made  one  of  their  characteristic  displays  of  bril- 
liantly-flowered Zonal  Pelargoniums.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chel- 
sea, showed  ornamental-leaved  plants  of  stove 
and    greenhouse   species. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  Surrey,  dis- 
played a  pretty  exhibit  of  Carnations,  in  a  set- 
ting of  Asparagus  Sprengeri  and  Adiantum 
Ferns.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Another  exhibit  of  these  popular  flowers  was 
put  up  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries, 
Hampton.  The  pink  variety  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson 
was  exceptionally  fine.  The  same  exhibitor 
showed  varieties  of  trumpet  Lilies.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

A  large  semi-circular  group  of  Cinerarias  was 
displayed  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  London.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  showed  varieties  of  Lilacs  and 
branches  of  flowering  shrubs. 

A  small  but  pretty  exhibit  was  made  by  F. 
Godman,  Esq.,  Horsham  (gr.  Mr.  Moody).  It 
was  composed  of  the  pretty  Posoqueria  longi- 
flora,  with  Cantua  dependens  on  either  side, 
and  trusses  of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Old  Nurseries,  Ches- 
hunt,  showed  pot  plants  of  Rhododendron 
Handsworthii  "  Early  White,"  also  Roses, 
Philadelphus  in  variety,  &c. 

Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  52,  53,  London 
Wall,  London,  exhibited  Violas  in  variety  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal),  and  another  collection  of  these 
bedding  flowers  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie 
&  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  who  had  also  Pansies 
and  a  collection  of  named  varieties  of  Polyan- 
thuses.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, showed  bulbous  plants  grown  in  moss 
fibre. 

Clivias  of  improved  varieties  from  the  ordi- 
nary type  were  shown  by  W.  Shuter,  Esq., 
Hampstead  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Armstrong).  One  labelled 
Hampstead  Glory  was  carrying  an  exceptionally 
large  truss  of  bloom,  but  the  colour  was  not 
so  deep  as  in  the  variety  labelled  Fire  King. 
Inflorescences  of  several  interesting  plants  were 
shown  by  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Colesbourne  Park 
(gr.  Mr.  Walters)  ;  they  included  trusses  of 
Cantua  dependens,  Alpinia  nutans,  Bomarea 
Caldasiana,  &c. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey, 
showed  three  large  plants  of  Myosotidium  nobile, 
known  by  the  popular  name  of  the  Chatham 
Island  Forget-me-not. 

A  plant  of  Echium  callithyrsum,  about  6  feet 
tall,  with  woody  stems,  was  shown  by  Mrs. 
Bridget  Talbot,  Berkhamsted  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Pin- 
nock).  The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  Borage 
blue. 

Collections  of  hardy  flowers  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham  ;  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Nurseries,  Colches- 
ter ;  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  John  Peed 
&  'Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  who  also  showed 
Gloxinias  (Silver  Banksian  Medal)  ;  Mr.  M. 
Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal) ;  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery 
Company,  Guildford  ;  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston, 
Kent  (Silver  Banksian  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Box,  West  Wickham  ;  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepper- 
ton-on-Thames  (Silver  Banksian  Medal)  ;  Messrs. 
G.  &  A.  Clark,  Dover ;  Messrs.  George  Jack- 
man  &  Son,  Woking  ;  and  the  Misses  E.  &  M. 
Kipping,  Hutton,  Essex. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.  W.  Poupart,  Chas.  T.  Digby,  John 
Pope,  J.  Jacob,   E.  A.   Bowles,   H.  A.   Denison, 

E.  Willmott,  A.  R.  Goodwin,  W.  T.  Ware,  F. 
W.  Currey,  R.  W.  Wallace,  Alex.  W.  Wilson, 
P.  R.  Barr,  P.  D.  Williams,  Chas.  Dawson, 
W.  A.   Milner,  Jan  de  Graaff,  G.  W.   Leak,  W. 

F.  M.  Copeland,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  J.  D.  Pear- 
son, H.  B.  Young,  and  C.  H.  Curtis  (hon.  sec- 
retary). 

There  were  many  fine  groups  of  new  Narcissi 
staged  at  this  meeting,  and  novelties,  beautiful, 
chaste  and  striking,  were  on  all  sides.  No 
new  variety,  however,  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  on  this  occasion. 

A  collection  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sons,  Covent  Garden,  London,  the  group  being 
rich  in  new  varieties.   (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 


Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  staged 
an  interesting  collection  of  good  commercial 
kinds.     (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cartwright  &  Goodwin,  Kiddermin- 
ster, had  many  delightful  flowers  in  a  nicely- 
arranged  group.  Chloe  is  a  nearly  pure-white, 
straight-crowned  flower  of  the  Queen  of  Spain 
type.  Rising  Sun  has  fine  colour  and  sub- 
stance.    (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Pope  &  Son,  Birmingham,  showed 
many  unnamed  seedlings  of  merit.  White  Ele- 
phant (poeticus)  is  a  very  remarkable  flower  of 
great  size  and  fine  proportions.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  W.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  ar- 
ranged a  capital  display  of  Tulips  and  Narcis- 
sus in  many  distinct  kinds.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate, 
staged  many  vases  of  self-coloured  Tulips  in  ex- 
cellent condition.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  H.  Little,  W.  Boxall,  G.  F.  Moore,  R. 
G.  Thwaites,  J.  Cypher,  J.  Forster  Alcock,  W. 
Cobb,  W.  P.  Bound,  A.  Dye,  W.  H.  White,  H. 
A.  Tracy,  Gurney  Wilson,  and  J.  Wilson  Potter. 

A  remarkable  display  of  specimens  of  On- 
cidium  Marshallianum  was  made  by  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford, 
and  for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded  ;  a  Cultural  Commendation  was 
awarded  to  the  gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis,  for  the 
same  exhibit.  The  enormous  plants  were  on 
rafts,  and  one  specimen  bore  four  branched 
spikes  with  innumerable  large,  bright  yellow 
flowers.  The  finest  in  colour  was  the  variety 
Davisii,  which  also  had  dark,  red-brown 
blotches  on  the  petals.  A  plant  of  Cypripedium 
(callosum  Sanderas  X  bellatulum  album)  was 
also  shown,  the  yellowish  colour  was  slightly 
marked  with  rose,  the  albino  characters  of  the 
parents  not  being  perpetuated. 

Henry  Little,  Esq.,  Baronshalt,  Twicken- 
ham (gr.  Mr.  Howard),  was  awarded  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  for  an  effective  group,  in  which 
were  some  good  I.aelio-Cattleya  Hyeana,  a  plant 
of  the  variety  splendens  having  nine  flowers,  &c. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
group,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  large  and 
intensely  dark   Ladio-Cattleya  Dominiana. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  were  voted  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for 
an  artistically-arranged  group,  in  which  were 
noted  the  rare  Lycaste  plana,  Temple's  variety. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  staged  a 
group,  which  included  a  selection  of  Cypri- 
pediums,  &-c.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  showed 
an  effective  group  of  Cattleyas,  &c.  Two  of  the 
best  were  C.  Mendelii  Virginius,  a  large,  pure 
white  variety  with  faint  blush  tint  on  the  lip  ; 
and  C.  Percivaliana  "Little  Gem,"  white,  with 
orange  base  to  the  lip.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streat- 
ham  (gr.  Mr.  Black),  showed  two  plants  of  his 
large,  pure  white  Cattleya  Dusseldorfii  Un- 
dine, Chessington  variety ;  Laelio-Cattleya 
Wellsiana,  Chessington  variety,  with  white 
sepals  and  petals  and  violet  front  to  the  lip  ; 
and  a  small  hybrid  Odontoglossum. 

F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford,  sent  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  Mar- 
jorie,  a  fine  green  and  white  variety  resembling 
Hyeanum,  but  with  a  tinge  of  colour  on  the 
lip  and  sides  of  the  dorsal  sepal. 

Mr.  C.  Ravens,  Odense,  Denmark,  sent 
Cattleya  Schroderae  Mathii  and  C.  S.  var.  L.-C. 
Ravens. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.  (gr. 
Mr.  YV.  H.  White),  showed  a  pretty  small  West 
African  Megaclinium  with  four  spikes  cf  very 
singularly  formed  flowers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Ring's 
Road,  Chelsea,  showed  a  collection  of  58  varie- 
ties of  Apples  and  two  dishes  of  Pears.  (Silver 
Knightian  Medal.)  The  same  firm  was  granted 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  exhibit  of 
Lettuces  and   Radishes. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Hillingdon,  Uxbridge  (gr. 
Mr.  A.   R.  Allan),  showed  three  boxes  of  fruits 
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of  Royal   Sovereign   Strawberry   and   a   fruiting 
plant  of  the  same.     (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  A.  Cook  (gr.  to  Sir  Edmund  Loder,  Bart., 
Leonardslee,  Horsham)  for  an  exhibit  of 
Seakale. 

Scientific  Committee. 

April  28.— Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  (in  the  chair),  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle, 
Messrs.  W.  Cuthbertson,  J.  T.  Bennett-Foe,  J. 
W.  Odell,  H.  J.  Elwes,  A.  Worsley,  W.  Hales, 
and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (secretary). 

Dafodil  seedlings.— Rev.  G.  Engleheart, 
V.M.H.,  sent  the  following  communication  con- 
cerning the  white  seedling  Daffodils  shown  by 
him  at  the  last  meeting  : — "  During  the  past  20 
years  I  have  several  times,  in  successive  years, 
cross-fertilised  Narcissus  M.  J.  Berkeley  !  on  a 
considerable  scale  in  order  to  obtain  a  race  of 
early  coloured  N.  incomparabilis,  and  in  this  I 
have  been  successful.  But  in  each  set,  when  it 
reached  the  flowering  stage,  there  have  appeared 
some  of  these  white  trumpets,  virtually  M.  J. 
Berkeley  itself,  except  in  colour.  There  has  al- 
ways been  also  a  sprinkling  of  yellow  trumpets, 
i.e.,  M.  J.  Berkeley  itself,  reproduced  from  seed 
of  a  few  flowers  which  escaped  being  totally  dis- 
anthered,  and  the  whites,  I  am  convinced,  origin- 
ated in  the  same  way.  They  were  not  produced 
by  pollen  of  any  white  trumpet  being  conveyed 
to  the  stigma  of  M.  J.  Berkeley,  and  my  reasons 
for  this  statement  are:  (1)  no  white  trumpets 
were  grown  near,  and  few,  if  any,  were  in  bloom 
so  early  as  M.  J.  Berkeley  ;  (2)  early  white  trum- 
pets, such  as  N.  cernuus,  invariably,  in  my  large 
experience,  modify  the  form  of  the  ?  parent ; 
and  (3)  the  appearance  of  flowers  of  this  same 
character  in  every  batch  of  seedlings  points  to  a 
uniform  internal  cause  in  M.  J.  Berkeley  itself. 
Not  only  the  form  of  the  flower,  but  the  foliage, 
stature,  general  habit,  and  precise  period  of 
bloom  are  M.  J.   Berkeley  in  counterpart. 

"The  variety  M.  J.  Berkeley  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  Backhouse  about  1840,  and  is  pretty  ob- 
viously a  self-fertilised  seedling  from  N.  maxi- 
mus,  which  in  its  turn  is  a  wild  species  indigenous 
on  the  French  side  of  the  lowland  Pyrenees.  I 
have  had  bulbs  direct  from  the  wild  habitat,  and 
have  been  in  correspondence  with  a  good  botan- 
ist who  has  seen  the  plants  in  bloom  there,  but  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  white  wild  variety  of  N. 
maximus.  I  have  myself  raised  from  self-ferti- 
lised seed  of  N.  maximus,  a  flower  somewhat 
similar  to  M.  J.  Berkeley,  and  that  form  has  no 
appearance  in  any  single  feature  of  being  the 
result  of  a  cross  with  one  of  the  white  trumpet 
section.  Personally,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  this  is  a  sudden  '  spontaneous '  break  to 
white  from  yellow. 

"  The  nearest  analogy  I  can  adduce  is  the  oc- 
casional appearance  of  a  pure  white  form  in  wild 
beds  of  the  yellow  Pyrenean  N.  muticus,  quite 
reproductions,  in  every  feature  but  colour,  of  mu- 
ticus itself.  No  white  trumpet  Daffodil  exists  in 
the  same  zone  as  N.  muticus,  the  little  wild  white 
N.  moschatus  being  thousands  of  feet  higher  in 
a  remote  valley. 

"  I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  white  hybrid  blood  in  the  ancestors 
of  M.  J.  Berkeley,  i.e.,  that  these  white  seedlings 
exhibit  a  reversion  to  ancestral  character.  It 
seems  more  likely  to  be  an  instance  of  a  sudden 
'  mutation  '  from  yellow  to  white  in  colour  pro- 
gress. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  precisely 
the  same  thing  has  been  noticed  in  New  Zealand 
in  seedlings  of  M.  J.  Berkeley." 

Seedlings  of  Gnelum. — Mr.  W.  Hales  showed 
seedlings  of  Gnetum  Gnemon  grown  at  the  Chel- 
sea Physic  Garden,  exhibiting  the  foot  which  ab- 
sorbs the  food  stored  in  the  seed  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  growing  seedling ;  this  foot  is 
developed  only  to  a  very  slight  degree  in  some 
other  Gymnosperms  such  as  Ephedra. 

Delayed  flowering  of  Amaryllis. — Mr.  Odell 
showed  some  flower  buds  of  Amaryllis  Bella- 
donna which  were  now  appearing.  The  flowering 
had  been  delayed  in  many  cases  in  the  autumn, 
apparently  through  the  short  suitable  season. 
Mr.  Baker  states  that  the  normal  period  of 
flowering  was  in  April  in  the  native  habitat,  but 
this  statement  was  called  in  question. 

Floral  malformations. — Mr.  Bowles  showed 
on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  of 
Dublin,  a  malformed  flower  of  Narcissus  J.  T. 
Bennett-Foe.  The  parts  of  the  perianth  and  the 
stamens  were  each  nine,  and  springing  from  the 


base  of  the  style  was  a  narrow  tubular  growth 
embracing  what  appeared  to  be  a  secondary 
stvle.  This  flower,  and  a  double  spathed  Cala- 
dium,  L.  A.  Van  Houtte,  somewhat  similar  in 
structure  to  the  double  spathed  Richardia  shown 
at  the  'last  meeting,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  ]. 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  were  referred  to  Mr.  W. 
C.  Worsdell  for  further  examination. 

Pyronia  John  Seden. — Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
showed  fruits  of  one  of  the  hybrids  previously 
exhibited  before  the  committee  in  the  autumn. 
The  fruits  of  this  hybrid  were  Quince-like  in 
appearance,  and  had  a  remarkably  pleasant 
aroma,  but  were  still  quite  hard. 

Snowdrop  bulbs. — Brodie  of  Brodie,  Brodie 
Castle,  Forres,  sent  two  Snowdrops  with  the 
newly-formed  bulbs  produced  at  a  distance  ot 
2  inches  above  the  original  bulbs,  with  which 
they  were  connected  by  means  of  a  tube  formed 
by  sheathing  membranous  leaves. 


NATIONAL    AURICULA   &    PRIMULA. 
(MIDLAND    SECTION.) 

April  29. — The  ninth  annual  exhibition  pro- 
moted by  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Birmingham,  on  this  date.  The 
weather  was  beautifully  fine,  and  the  attendance 
of  members  and  visitors  constituted  a  record. 

The  show  was  the  largest  and  best  ever  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  which  is  very 
gratifying  to  the  committee,  who  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  Auricula 
in  the  Midlands. 

Some  choice  flowers  of  both  new  and  old 
varieties  were  shown ;  especially  good  were 
those  sent  by  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside, 
Great  Bookham,  who  won  the  Silver  Medal 
offered  by  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  to  the  most  successful  exhibitor 
in  the  show.  The  Bronze  Medal  offered  by  the 
same  Society  to  the  exhibitor  who  h-id  the  second 
best  results  was  awarded  to  Mr.  <  W  inn,  Selly 
Park,  Birmingham  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Sheppard).  Two 
Silver  Medals,  viz.,  "The  Willmott"  and  "The 
Brookes,"  were  offered  to  local  growers.  The 
first  of  these  was  offered  to  the  exhibit.  ■■ 
ing  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the  show 
classes,  and  the  other  to  the  most  successful  ex- 
hibitor in  the  Alpine  classes.  Both  medals  w-ere 
won  by  Mr.  C.  Winn.  Of  maiden  growers  in  the 
section  devoted  to  show  varieties,  Mr.  G.  D. 
Ford,  of  Acock's  Green,  was  the  most  success- 
ful ;  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Williams,  of  Brierlev  Hill, 
took  the  lead  in  the  Alpine  classes.  Honorary 
exhibits  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Simpson  &  Sons,  Edgbaston,  who  showed  Daffo- 
dils, and  Mr.  C.  Winn,  who  staged  an  exhibit  of 
Schizanthus. 

Show  Varieties. 

The  leading  class  was  one  for  eight  varieties, 
dissimilar,  and  this  was  contested  by  six  exhibi- 
tors. The  1st  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr. 
James  Douglas,  who  staged  vigorous  plants 
bearing  large  trusses  of  shapely  flowers.  The 
varieties  were  as  follow: — Eucharis,  Charm, 
Mikado,  Abbe  Liszt,  Amy  Robsart.  Favourite, 
Mrs.  Henwood,  and  George  Lightbody.  2nd, 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  whose 
best  varieties  were  Minnie  Horner,  Magpie,  and 
Favourite. 

In  a  class  for  six  varieties,  dissimilar,  Mr. 
Douglas  again  won  the  1st  prize  with  choice 
examples  of  Abbe  Liszt,  Greybag,  Mrs.  Phillips, 
George  Lightbody,  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  Richard 
Headley.    2nd,  Mr.  C.  Winn,  Selly  Park. 

A  class  for  four  varieties,  dissimilar,  brought 
five  contestants,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  Hollywood, 
Birmingham,  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Eglington,  Birch- 
fields,  Birmingham,  being  awarded  1st  and  2nd 
prizes  respectively. 

In  the  similar  but  smaller  class  for  two  varie- 
ties, dissimilar,  Mr.  G.  D.  Ford,  Acock's  Green, 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  splendid  plants 
of  George  Rudd  and  Gerald.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  C. 
G.  Ludford,  Four  Oaks. 

Single  Plants. 

Competition  was  keen  in  the  classes  provided 
for  single  plants,  as  many  as  23  exhibits  being 
staged  in  one  class.  — 

Green-edged. — 1st,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  with 
Mrs.  Henwood.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  M.  Shipman,  Al- 
trincham,  with   Shirley   Hibberd. 


Grey-edged. — Mr.  W.  M.  Shipman  won  the  1st 
prize  with  a  grand  plant  of  Richard  Headley. 

White-edged. — The  1st  and  2nd  prizes  were 
won  by  Mr.  Douglas  with  Conservative  and 
Acme   respectively. 

Selfs. — Mr.  Douglas  again  won  the  1st  and 
2nd  prizes  in  this  class  with  Vanguard  and 
Victor   respectively. 

In  a  class  for  a  plant  of  either  a  Self,  yellow 
Primrose,  or  orange  buff  colour,  Mr.  Douglas 
was  again   placed   1st,   with  the  variety   Orient. 

Alpine  Auriculas. — These  were  well  shown. 
Mr.  |.  Douglas  won  the  1st  prizes  in  classes 
provided  for  eight  Alpines,  and  for  six  Alpines, 
whilst  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  took  the  lead  in  the 
classes  for  four  Alpines,  and  for  two  Alpines. 
Mr.  Parton  also  snowed  the  best  single  speci- 
men possessing  a  light  centre.  Mr.  Richard 
Holding,  Bournville,  exhibited  the  best  plant 
having  a  gold  centre.  Mr.  Holding's  variety 
was  named   "  Unexpected." 

Seedling  Show  Auriculas. — The  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  showed  the  best  pair  of  Show  Auri- 
culas, his  examples  being  Flora  and  Orient. 
2nd,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Bishop's  Stortford,  with 
Sunrise  and   Geraldine. 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner's  Orient  was  ad- 
judged the  best  green-edged  variety,  and  Mr. 
W.  Smiths  Stately  beat  the  last-named  exhibi- 
tor's Graything  in  a  class  arranged  for  grey- 
edged  varieties.  The  best  Self  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  Harrison  Weir  in 
superb  condition. 

Fancy  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  and  Primu. 
las. — Mr.  W.  C.  G.  Ludford,  Four  Oaks, 
gained  the  1st  prizes  for  (1)  six  fancy  Auriculas, 
[lil.six  fancy  Polyanthuses,  (3|  six  hardy  Primu- 
las. Mr.  J.  Stokes,  Harborne,  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize  in  a  class  for  single  plants  of  gold- 
laced   Polyanthus  with   the   variety   George   IV. 

AWARDS. 

First-Class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  each 
of  the   under-mentioned   Auriculas:  — 

Vanguard  (dark  Self),  Harrison  Weir  (red  Self), 

(yellow   Self),  Mrs.  James  Douglas  (light 

centred  Alpine),  Phyllis  (light  centred  Alpine). 

All    the   above   varieties   were    shown     by     Mr. 

James  Douglas. 

Mrs.  Sheppard  (green-edgedt,  show-n  by  Mr. 
C.  Winn,  Seilv  Park,  and  Jack  Parton  and  Mrs. 
Parton  (both  gold-centred  Alpines),  shown  by 
Mr.  W.   H.  Parton,  Hollywood. 

Premier  Blooms. — The  premier  Auricula 
was  the  example  of  George  Lightbody,  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  Douglas  ;  the  premier  Alpine,  Mrs. 
Danks,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Winn;  the  premier 
seedling  Auricula,  Harrison  Weir,  shown  by  Mr. 
1.  Douglas;  and  the  premier  seedling  Alpinej 
Jack  Parton,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

April  16. — Committee  present:  Messrs.  F.  Ash. 
worth,  R.  Ashworth,  Ashton,  Cowan,  Cypher, 
Keeling,  Parker,  Shill,  Warburton,  Leemann, 
and  P.  Weathers  (hon.  sec.j. 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Ashlands,  Newchurch 
(gr.  Mr.  Fletcher  I,  staged  a  collection  of  Odon- 
toglossums.  Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  "Our 
Oueen  of  the  Snows,"  a  choice  white  form,  was 
given  an  Award  of  Merit.  O.  X  Lambeaui- 
anum  var  Brittanica,  and  O.  X  L.  var.  vivi- 
cans  received  similar  awards.  Cypripedium  X 
Brittania  (C.  X  Goweri  x  C.  ciliolare)  was  also 
granted  an  Award  of  Merit.     (Silver  Medal.) 

H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rainhill,  Liverpool 
(gr.  Mr.  Morgan),  again  staged  a  good  collec- 
tion of  Cvpripediums,  prominent  plants  being 
C.  x  Baron  Schroder,  C.  X  bingleyense  var.  v 
magnificum,  C.  X  triumphans,  Bank  House 
var.,  C.  X  Wootonii  and  C.  X  majesticum,  a 
new  hybrid,  the  parentage  of  which  is  not  re- 
corded. The  first-named"  plant  was  granted  an 
Award  of  Merit,  and  C.  X  majesticum  was 
awarded  a  First-Class  Certificate.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

J.  McCartney,  Esq.,  Hey  House,  Bolton  (gr. 
Mr.  Holmesl,  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal 
for  an  exhibit  of  Cattleyas  and  Lselias  and  a 
Silver  Medal  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
Orchids,  in  which  were  several  good  Cattleyas. 
A  choice  form  of  Cattleya  Harrison«e  was  given 
an   Award   of   Merit. 
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Mr.  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  exhibited 
Dendrobium  Wardianum  var.  Ockroleucum  and 
Dendrobium  nobile,   Hardy's  var. 

J.  J.  Holden,  Esq.,  Southport  (gr.  Mr.  John- 
son), is  a  new  exhibitor  at  these  meetings.  He 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Brasso-Cattleya 
X  Dorothy,  the  white  form  of  Cattleya  Warneri 
being   the   second   parent. 

G.  Shorland  Ball,  Esq.,  Burton,  West- 
moreland (gr.  Mr.  Herdman),  exhibited  Brasso- 
Cattleya  X  Queen  Alexandra,  a  plant  that  has 
been  previously  certificated. 

A.  Waeburton,  Esq.,  Haslingden  (gr.  Mr. 
Dalgleish),  exhibited  Cypripediums  in  variety 
(Bronze  Medal)  and  a  group  of  Cattleyas  and 
Lselias    (Bronze    Medal).     Cattleya     Schroderae 


SOCIETE   D' AGRICULTURE   ET   DE 
BOTANIQUE  DE  GAND. 

THE    GHENT    EXHIBITION. 

(Concluded  from  page  2S9.) 

We  reproduce  at  fig.  137  a  further  illustration 
of  the  International  Exhibition  at  Ghent,  show- 
ing King  Leopold  and  his  suite,  accompanied 
by  the  President  of  the  Society  (M.  Cal- 
lier),  and  others,  traversing  the  garden  which 
separated  the  Casino  buildings  from  the  tem- 
porary Annexe.  His  Majesty,  who  has  visited 
these  exhibitions  for  a  period  of  50  years,  ex- 
amined the  exhibits  with  much  care,  his  visit 
extending   over   two   hours. 


M.  Ruijs  de  Beerenbrouck,  Dr.  Kolb,  MM. 
Braun  (Mayor  of  Ghent),  Cooreman  (President 
of  the  House  of  Representatives),  Begerem  (late 
Minister),  &c. 

It  was  a  great  honour  to  Belgian  horticulture 
that  three  Ministers  of  the  Crown  were  present 
at  this  banquet ! 

M.  Callier,  on  rising  to  propose  the 
toast  of  "The  King  and  Royal  Family," 
alluded  to  the  King  having  described  him- 
self as  "  an  old  gardener."  He  also  spoke 
in  very  appreciative  terms  of  the  splendid 
collection  of  plants  cultivated  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Laeken.  It  is  for  us,  said  he,  the 
greatest  patronage  our  Sovereign  can  give  to 
horticulture.     For   many   centuries   our   country 


Fig.  137.- 


-THE    GHENT    EXHIBITION.      SHOWING    KING    LEOPOLD    AND    SUITE    LEAVING   THE    ANNEXE. 
MAY    BE    SEEN    DIRECTLY    ON    THE    LEFT    HAND    OF   THE    KING. 


[Photograph  by  W.  J.  Vascy. 
THE    PRESIDENT,    M.    CAI.LIER, 


"His  Majesty"  and  Cypripedium  villosum 
"  The  Premier,"  the  latter  a  flower  of  fine 
shape  and  size,  were  given  Awards  of  Merit. 

H.  Arthur,  Esq.,  Blackburn,  exhibited  two 
well-cultivated  plants  of  Cymbidium  eburneo- 
Eowii,  and  the  reverse  cross,  the  previous 
awards   being   confirmed. 

J.  H.  Craven,  Esq.,  Keighley  (gr.  Mr. 
Corney),  staged  a  collection  of  Miltonia  Bleu- 
ana,    all  the  plants  being  well   flowered. 

ifix.  E.  G.  Mitchell,  Sale,  staged  a  small 
exhibit  of  Dendrobiums. 

E.  Rogerson,  Esq.,  West  Didsbury  (gr.  Mr. 
Price),  exhibited  Dendrobium  X  Dalhou-nobile, 
which  the  committee  desire  to  see  again.    P.  W . 


The  Banquet. 

The  banquet  took  place  on  Sunday,  April  26, 
at  five  o'clock,  in  the  great  square  hall  of  the 
Grand  Theatre  of  Ghent,  and  this  event  closed 
the  festivities  organised  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  members  of  the  jury.  More  than  300 
guests  were  present.  Behind  the  chairman's 
table  was  placed  a  bust  of  the  King,  sur- 
rounded with  Palms  and  other  ornamental  foli- 
age plants.  All  the  tables  were  decorated  with 
flowers.  The  banquet  was  presided  over  by  M. 
A.  Callier,  who  was  supported  by  M.  Helleputte 
(Minister  of  Agriculture),  M.  Viger  (Paris),  Lord 
Redesdale,  Van  den  Heuvel  (late  Minister  of 
Justice),  Lt. -General  Delee,  Chevalier  Radaelli, 


was,  unhappily,  the  battlefield  of  Europe.  The 
nations  of  Central  Europe  very  often  came  here 
to  settle  their  disputes.  Since  1830,  however, 
Belgium  had  lived  free  and  happily.  The  Ghent 
Horticultural  Society  was  born  whilst  Bel- 
gium was  under  French  rule.  After  Waterloo 
the  Society  still  prospered  under  the  Dutch 
Government.  In  its  youth  the  Society  had 
a  powerful  protector  in  King  William,  who 
visited  the  Ghent  exhibition,  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  last  act  of  the  Society 
before  1830  was  to  vote  a  Gold  Medal  to  King 
William  as  a  mark  of  gratefulness.  The- 
Society's  indebtedness  to  France  and  Holland 
was  plain,  and  he  (M.  Callier)  begged  those  pre- 
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sent    to    drink    the   health    of    the    President    of 
the  French  Republic  and  the  Queen  of  Holland. 
The  band  then  played  the  French  and  Dutch 
National  Anthems. 

M.  Callier  afterwards  made  an  allusion  to 
the  new  Horticultural  Department  lately  insti- 
tuted by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  He  said 
that  for  years  horticulture  had  no  official  guide, 
but  that  she  had  now  a  generous  Minister  to  care 
for  her.  He  was  proud  to  speak  of  M.  Helle- 
putte's  good  qualities,  and  had  the  honour  to 
propose  the  toast  of  "  The  President  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Members  of  Par- 
liament  for  the  Province,  and  the  Authorities  of 
the  Town  of  Ghent."  He  drank  to  the  health 
of  M.  Hellaputte,  to  M.  Braun,  and  the  district 
authorities. 

M.  Helleputte  thanked  the  eminent  president 
for  his  kind  words,  and  specially  for  the 
mention  he  had  made  of  the  Government's 
action  in  regard  to  the  horticultural  question. 
He  was  happy  to  be  in  such  a  company  and  in 
the  city  of  flowers.  Horticulture  was  a  great 
industry,  and,  as  understood  at  Ghent,  it  pro- 
vided work  for  a  greater  number  of  men  than 
agriculture.  Horticulture  would  solve  a  great 
economical  problem  by  occupying  on  a  small 
piece  of  land  many  more  hands  than  agricul- 
ture, and  consequently  by  bringing  the  people 
back  to  the  land.  It  was  to  the  rural  popula- 
tions  that  Belgium  owed  its  national  prosperity. 
The  considerable  development  of  horticulture 
that  has  taken  place  has  afforded  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  arriving  at  the  decision  to  give  horti- 
culture what  she  most  required,  namely,  a 
proper  organisation.  There  is  a  Flemish  proverb 
which  says,  "  A  man  that  gives  what  he  can  is 
an  honest  man,"  and  I  declare  that  I  will  do 
all  I  can  in  favour  of  horticulture.  M.  Helle- 
putte then  proposed  the  toast  of  "The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  M.  Callier,"  and  of  "  The 
Foreign  Visitors." 

M.  Ceuterick  (secretary)  proposed  the  health 
of   Lord   Redesdale   and   M.   Viger. 

Lord  Redesdale  thanked  M.  Ceuterick  for 
his  kind  words  respecting  England,  and,  turn- 
ing his  thoughts  backward,  spoke  highly  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  late  Count  de  Ker- 
chove  (president)  and  M.  Fierens  (secretary). 
The  president  had  said  that  horticulture  had 
not  said  its  last  word,  that  might  well  be  the 
case,  but  his  lordship  thought  it  impossible  for 
the  Society  ever  to  treat  its  guests  more  cordially 
than  on  the  present  occasion. 

M.  Viger  proposed  the  toast  of  "  Ghent  and 
Ghent  Horticulture." 

M.  Ruijs  de  Beerenbrouck  thanked  the  Presi- 
dent for  reviving  the  memory  of  King  William 
and  for  his  reference  to  the  present  Queen  of 
Holland.  He  referred  to  the  work  done  in 
Holland  by  eminent  horticulturists  such  as  MM. 
Rodigas,  Millet,  Burvenich,  Van  Hulle,  &c, 
and  concluded  by  proposing  the- toast,  "Bel- 
gium, Happy  and  Free,  and  the  Societe  d'Agri- 
culture  et  de  Botanique  de  Gand." 

M.  Braun  (Mayor  of  Ghent)  thanked  M.  Viger 
for  the  promises  he  had  made  to  encourage 
France  to  exhibit  at  the  Ghent  International 
Exhibition  of  1913.  He  would  not  say  "  Adieu  " 
to  the  guests,  but  "An  revoir." 


ABERDEEN  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND 
ANTIQUARIAN. 

HISTORY   OF    SCOTTISH    PEAT    MOSSES. 

The  history  of  the  Scottish  Peat  Mosses  and 
their  relation  to  the  glacial  period  was  de- 
scribed recently  in  Aberdeen  University  by 
Mr.  Francis  J.  Lewis,  F.I.S.,  lecturer  in 
geographical  botany,  University  of  Liver- 
pool, to  the  members  of  the  Aberdeen 
Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society.  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  Thomson,  of  Aberdeen  University, 
presided.  With  the  aid  of  beautiful  slides  and 
diagrams,  Mr.  Lewis  proceeded  to  point  out  that 
the  present  distribution  of  peat  deposits  in  the 
British  Isles  showed  a  general  tendency  to  fol- 
low the  maximum  rainfall,  the  deposits  being 
comparatively  scanty  on  the  eastern  side  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  increasing  in  area 
and  thickness  as  the  western  coasts  were  ap- 
proached ;  the  greater  development  occurring 
in  the  Hebrides,  the  western  part  of  the  Scottish 


mainland,  and  the  west  of  Ireland.  In  the  hill 
districts  they  reached  their  greatest  development 
upon  smooth,  flat-topped  hills  like  the  Pennine 
chain  in  England,  the  elevated  plateau  of  the 
Grampian  Mountains,  and  in  elevated  districts 
surrounded  by  mountains.  The  Highland 
mosses  began  their  history  at  a  later  stage  than 
the  peat  examined  in  the  southern  uplands.  In 
the  north,  none  of  the  beds  below  the  Arctic 
plant  zone  of  the  southern  uplands  are  present. 
As  the  valley  glaciers  and  local  ice-sheets  in  the 
Highlands  began  to  pass  away,  a  tundra-like 
vegetation  spread  over  the  ground,  represented 
at  the  base  of  the  peat  in  Caithness-shire,  East 
Ross-shire,  and  Inverness-shire  by  thick  beds. 
Later,  the  climate  appeared  to  have  become 
more  genial  ;  this  was  indicated  by  a  wide- 
spread growth  of  shrubby  Betula  alba,  well  de- 
veloped on  some  of  the  watersheds  in  Inverness- 
shire.  Just  before  the  pine  zone  was  reached, 
the  sphagnum  remains  began  to  contain  abun- 
dant traces  of  the  stems  of  Calluna,  and  this 
continued  in  the  Scots  Pine  layer.  After  a  time 
the  Pine  forest  in  its  turn  passed  away,  and 
was  replaced  by  moorland  plants,  which  had 
continued  in  the  several  areas  down  to  the  pie- 
sent  day. 

In  the  course  of'  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, Mr.  John  Michie,  His  Majesty's  factor 
at  Balmoral,  said  he  had  wandered  over  the 
peat  mosses  of  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
more  especially  on  Upper  Deeside.  He  men- 
tioned the  interesting  fact  that  quite  recently  he 
had  occasion  to  trench  a  piece  of  peat  bog,  and 
in  the  bottom  he  came  across  an  Oak,  usually 
called  a  Black  Oak.  It  had  fallen  into  soft 
ground,  the  underneath  part  being  perfectly  en- 
tire, while  the  upper  half  was  covered  with 
masses  of  peaty  growth.  The  lower  portion  was 
solid  Black  Oak. 

Mr.  Alexander  Copland,  Aberdeen,  said  the 
Oak  grew  very  abundantly  in  Buchan  (the  name 
given  to  the  north-east  district  of  Aberdeen- 
shire) centuries  ago,  and  had  been  found  in 
some  peat  mosses  there.  Strange  to  say,  the 
Scots  Pine  did  not  occur  in  the  mosses  in 
Buchan  to  any  considerable  height  above  sea- 
level— for  example,  on  the  slope  of  the  Hill  of 
Mormond. 


DEBATING   SOCIETIES. 


DARLINGTON    HORTICULTURAL. 

April  29. — The  spring  show  of  this  society, 
held  on  this  date,  was  one  of  the  best  seen  for 
many  years.  The-  Society's  silver  challenge 
bowl  is  the  premier  prize  of  the  exhibition,  and 
it  is  offered  for  a  collection  of  eighteen  varieties 
of  Narcissi  blooms  (not  to  include  Polyanthus 
Narcissi),  fairly  representing  the  three  groups — 
Magni-coronati',  Medio-coronati,  and  Parvi-coro 
nati.  The  possession  of  this  trophy  has 
alternated  between  Mr.  E.  Owen  and  Mr.  Car- 
son, the  former  securing  it  last  year.  On  this 
occasion  the  competitors  were  Mr.  W.  Moore, 
of  Cleasby,  whose  exhibit  was  considered  the 
better,  and  Mr.  Howard  Wilkin,  of  Croft.  In 
the  open  class  for  cut  flowers,  Mr.  J.  Lester 
(gr.  to  Sir  Jonathan  Backhouse)  received  the 
1st  prize  for  a  decorated  dinner-table.  Mr.  A. 
A.  Harrow,  son  6f  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Society,  won  14  prizes,  of  which  11  were  firsts, 
and  he  also  exhibited,  not  for  competition,  two 
boxes  of  choice  Alpine  Auriculas.  Another  suc- 
cessful exhibitor,  who  is  also  a  young  member, 
was  Mr.  J.  P.  Bennison. 

The  inclusion  of  many  handsome  non-com- 
petitive exhibits  contributed' not  a  little  to  the 
success  of  the  exhibition. 


LINCOLNSHIRE    DAFFODIL. 

April  30. — The  annual  exhibition  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  Spilsby  on  the  above  date. 
The  exhibition  was  first  arranged  for  an  earlier 
date,  but  the  weather  proved  so  unpropitior.s 
for  the  development  of  Daffodils  that  it  was 
necessary  to  postpone  the  event. 

The  popularity  of  the  Society's  exhibition  w.is 
manifested  by  the  entries,  which  numbered  no- 
fewer  than  112  as  against  93  last  year,  and  &0 
the  year  before. 

The  three  premier  awards  went  to  Mr.  Sharp, 
Rev.  H.  G.  Hales,  and  Mr.  Staffurth,  respec- 
tively. Mr.  Sharp  was  closely  contested  by 
Mr.  C.  Miller.  There  were  21  classes,  but  no 
entries  were  recorded  for  seedlings  and  Tulips. 


ADDLESTONE,  CHERTSEY,  &  OTTERSHAW 
GARDENERS'.— A  meeting  of  this  association  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  April  7,  when  Mr.  \V.  Carpenter,  of  West  Hal), 
Byfleet,  read  a  paper  on  "  Successes  and  Failures  in  Garden- 
ing." The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  president,  Mr.  G.  M. 
Edwards.  During  the  evening  the  secretary  read  some 
interesting  correspondence  which  he  had  conducted  with 
Mr.  F.  J.  Chittenden,  of  Wisley,  concerning  the  cause  of, 
and  remedies  for,  spot  disease  in  Violets.  Mr.  T.  Stevenson 
offered  a  criticism  of  a  recent  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Westminster,  and  Mr.  Grant  read  some  useful 
excerpts  from  a  paper  dealing  with  the  culture  of  Japanese 
dwarf  plants,  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Journal.  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Costin, 
under  gardeners,  were  awarded  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes 
respectively  offered  for  an  essay  on  "  Summer  Bedding." 

BRISTOL     AND      DISTRICT    GARDENERS'.— 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on 
Thursday,  April  23  ;  Mr.  I.  C.  House  presided.  The  hon. 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Scott,  of  Downside,  read  a 
very  encouraging  report  of  the  year's  proceedings;  this  was 
followed  by  the  financial  statement  which  records  a  balance 
in  hand  for  the  first  time  in  the  Society's  existence.  It  is 
largely  owing  to  the  energetic  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
Scott  that  the  Society  is  now  in  such  a  flourishing  condition. 
Lt. -Col.  Carey-Batten,  high  sheriff  of  Bristol,  was  unanim- 
ously re-elected  president,  and  Mr.  Shelton  (Redland  Lod^e 
Gardens),  and  Mr.  Shaddick  were  respectively  elected  chair- 
man and  vice-chairman  for  the  ensuing  session,  the  other 
officers  being  also  elected.  Five  new  members  were  elected. 
H.  W. 

CROYDON  &  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  April  7,  Mr.  Seabrook,  of 
the  Chelmsford  association,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Growing 
Peaches  and  Nectarines."  The  lecturer  advocated  shallow 
planting,  and  said  the  subsoil  must  be  well  drained.  Young 
trees  do  not  require  a  rich  soil,  but  good  fibrous  loam  with 
the  addition  of  a;liltle  bone-meal.  It  is  very  essential  to  plant 
firmly.  The  rods  should  be  of  medium  length  and  trained 
4  to  6  inches  from  each  other,  which  will  allow  sufficient 
space  for  the  light  and  air  to  pass  around  the  fruit.  Dis- 
budding when  growth  is  about  an  inch  long  is  productive  of 
good  fr-iit.  Just  before  the  flowers  open  the  trees  should  be 
sprayed  with  quassia  and  soft  soap  at  intervals  to  destroy 
aphis  and  other  insect  pests.  As  soon  as  the  leaf-buds  com- 
mence to  expand  soak  the  roots  well  with  water.  Thinning 
the  fruit  should  be  done  on  two  occasions,  leaving  a  space 
at  the  final  thinning  of  1  foot  square  between  each  fruit. 
Manuring  should  be  moderate  till  stoning  is  completed,  then 
more  liberal  feeding  may  be  gradually  given.  Trees  growing 
under  glass  require  syringing  several  times  a  day,  whilst 
those  on  walls  outside  should  be  sprayed  with  clear  water 
twice  a  day. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  association,  held  on  March 

21,  Mr.  H.  Withers,  South  Croydon,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"  Insect  Pests  of  the  Garden."  In  a  previous  lecture  he 
dealt  with  the  external  formation  of  these  small  animals, 
and  on  Tuesday  he  confined  his  opening  remarks  to  the 
internal  structure.  Like  some  birds,  insects  may  be  found 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  bark  of  trees,  whilst 
some  caterpillars  closely  resemble  the  twigs  of  trees,  and 
this  forms  a  protection  to  them  against  birds  who  feed  on 
them.  There  are  also  insects  which,  at  first  sight,  one 
would  take  for  moss,  for  they  are  fashioned  in  structure 
and  appearance  very  like  the  mossy  haunts  they  frequent. 
Oftentimes  one  hears  a  remark  that  cold  easterly  winds 
bring  with  them  blight,  but  this  is  not  so  ;  the  cause  is 
simply  very  slow  growth  in  vegetation,  which  renders  it 
more  susceptible  to  attacks  from  insect  pests, 

GUILDFORD  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.  - 
A  meeting  of  this  association,  presided  over  by  A.  R.  Upton, 
Esq.  (president  of  the  association),  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
April  21,  when  Mr.  J.  Clark,  of  Bagshot,  gave  a  lecture  on 
"  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs."  The  lecture  was  divided  into 
five  sections,  embracing  woodland  or  ornamental  deciduous 
trees,  evergreen  trees,  small  flowering  trees,  deciduous 
flowering  shrubs,  and  evergreen  shrubs.  A  large  number  of 
new  and  choice  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs,  in  addition  to 
many  of  the  commoner  kinds,  were  mentioned.    J.  G. 

SALISBURY  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— 

This  Society  concluded  the  session,  1907-08,  on  April  29, 
with  the  annual  dinner,  when  considerably  more  than  100 
members  and  friends  assembled.  In  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  president,  Col.  Sinclair  presided.  The 
Society  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  the  past 
session  both  in  respect  of  increased  membership  and  the 
high  quality  of  the  lectures  given.     It7.  V. 

WARGRAVE  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  above  association  another  of  the 
successful  competitions  organised  by  the  committee  took 
place.  A  large  number  of  members  were  present  to  witness 
the  contests  which  were  very  keen.  Ten  entered  in  the 
Journeymen's  class  for  arranging  a  large  vase  with  Daffodils 
and  foliage  for  effect.  The  1st  prizewinner  was  Mr.  E. 
Collier.  In  the  Head  Gardeners'  and  Foremen's  class  six 
persons  entered.  The  competition  was  for  the  arrangement 
of  five  vases  for  a  table  decoration.  Mr.  J.  Goddard's 
(Parkwood  Gardens)  arrangement  was  declared  the  best. 
The  flowers  were  afterwards  forwarded  to  the  Royal  Berks 
Hospital,  


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


Dickson    &    Robinson,    Cathedral    Street,    Manchester  — 

Dahlias,    Chrysanthemums,    herbaceous    and    bedding 

plants. 
John  E.  Knight,  Wolverhampton— Dahlias. 
Abbott  Brothers,  Southall,  near  London— Bee  Hives  and 

appliances. 
John  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  Kent— Begonias. 
Clibrans,  Hale,  Manchester — Dahlias. 
Edwin  Hillier  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Winchester—  Nur 

sery  Stock. 
Thomas    S.    Ware,    Ltd.,    Feltham,    Middlesex— Bedding 

Plants. 
Dicksons,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries,  Chester— Bedding  Plants, 

Dahlias,  &c. 
John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E.— Begonias' 

Caladiums,  Gloxinias. 
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THE     WEATHER. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  May  2,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  weather  varied  greatly.  During  the  major  part  of  the 
period  it  was  rainy  and  cold,  but  late  in  the  week  it  became 
fine  and  unusually  warm  over  England  and  Ireland.  Quite 
at  the  end  of  the  period,  however,  it  again  fell  into  an  un- 
settled condition,  and  thunderstorms  were  experienced  in 
several  parts  of  north-western  and  central  England,  as  well 
as  at  Guernsey.  An  aurora  was  observed  at  Shaftesbury  on 
the  26th. 

The  temperature  continued  generally  low  in  Scotland,  but 
over  England  and  Ireland  a  very  sudden  rise  occurred  on 
Friday.  The  mean  for  the  week  was  below  the  average 
in  Scotland  and  the  northern  districts  of  England,  above  it 
elsewhere.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were  recorded  on 
May  1  or  2,  except  at  a  few  stations  in  Scotland.  In  the 
English  Channel  and  in  England  N.W.  (at  Jersey  and 
Bettws-y-Coed  on  the  2nd)  the  thermometer  rose  to  78", 
while  in  the  other  districts  the  maxima  ranged  from  76°  in 
England  S.E.  and  the  Midland  Counties,  and  75°  in 
England  E.  and  S.W.  to  56°  in  Scotland  N.  During  the 
early  days  of  the  week  the  readings  were  below  50°  in  many 
parts  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  lowest  of  the  minima, 
which  were  registered  on  the  27th  at  a  few  stations,  but 
generally  on  the  26th,  ranged  from  22°  in  Ireland  N.  (at 
Markree)  and  24°  in  Scotland  W.  and  Ireland  S.  to  31°  in 
England  N.E.,  and  to  34°  in  the  English  Channel  district. 
The  lowest  readings  reported  on  the  grass  were  12^  at 
Markree,  17°  at  Cambridge,  18°  at  Douglas,  19°  at  Llan- 
gam march  Wells,  and  20°  at  Birmingham,  Colmonell  and 
Armagh. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  sea.— The  water  was  again 
colder  than  during  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  on 
almost  all  parts  of  the  coast,  the  difference  being  at  least  2° 
in  many  places  and  nearly  4"  at  Cromarty.  The  actual 
figures  for  the  week  varied  from  about  49°  at  Newquay  and 
lial'.yglass  to  415°  at  Cromarty. 

The  rainfall  exceeded  the  normal  except  in  Scotland  N., 
and  in  all  districts  except  Scotland  E.  the  excess  was  either 
considerable  or  very  large.  Falls  of  more  than  0;5  inch  were 
common  in  the  western  and  north-western  districts,  the 
heaviest  reported  being  1*0  inch  at  Pembroke  on  Monday, 
10  inch  at  Liverpool  on  Tuesday,  1*1  inch  at  Roche's  Point, 
and  10  inch  at  Douglas  and  Valencia  on  Wednesday,  and 
1-2  inch  at  Birmingham  (during  a  thunderstorm)  on  the  night 
of  Saturday. 

The  bright  sunshine  was  less  than  the  average,  the  deficit 
being  rather  large  in  most  districts.  The  percentage  of  the 
possible  duration  ranged  from  41  in  the  English  Channel  and 
a8  in  England  S.E.,  to  20  in  England  N.E.  and  to  13  in 
Scotland  E. 

THE   WEATHER  IN    WEST   HERTS. 

Week  ending  May  6. 

A  leap  from  midwinter  to  midsummer,— During  the  recent 
cold  period  at  the  end  of  April  the  temperature  in  the  ther- 
mometer screen  on  two  successive  days  never  rose  higher 
than  41°,  whereas  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  the  present  month 
the  same  thermometer  registered  respectively  76*  and  77°— 
a  difference  of  36°.  In  explanation  of  the  above  heading  I 
may  state  that  a  maximum  temperature  of  41°  represents  a 
cold  day  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  a  maximum  tempera- 
ture of  anything  above  71°  a  warm  day  in  the  middle  of  July. 
Since  the  two  warm  days  above  referred  to  the  day  tempera- 
tures have  rapidly  declined.  All  the  nights  during  the  week, 
however,  proved  very  warm  for  the  time  of  year,  the  ex- 
posed thermometer  never  falling  lower  than  40°.  The 
temperature  of  the  ground  is  now  about  seasonable,  both  at 
1  and  2  feet  deep.  Rain,  snow,  or  hail  has  fallen 
on  all  but  two  of  the  last  17  days,  and  to  the  aggregate 
depth  of  3J  inches— equivalent  to  a  fall  of  16*  gallons 
on  each  square  yard  in  this  district.  Of  that  amount  11 
gallons  has  come  through  the  percolation  gauge  on  which 
short  grass  is  growing,  and  13J  gallons  through  the  bare  soil 
gauge.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  3|  hours  a  day,  or 
for  1|  hour  a  day  less  than  a  seasonable  duration  for  the 
beginning  of  May.  The  winds  were  again  light— the  mean 
velocity  in  the  windiest  hour  being  only  11  miles.  The 
average  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by 
as  much  as  14  per  cent.  A  wild  Cherry  tree  growing  in  my 
garden  came  first  into  blossom  on  the  1st,  which  is  14  days 
later  than  its  average  date  for  the  previous  22  years,  and 
later  than  in  any  year  since  1891,  or  for  17  years. 

April. 

Exceptionally  cold  and  wet.  Snow  six  inches  deep.  This 
was  the  coldest  April  since  1891,  or  for  17  years.  The 
days  were,  as  a  rule,  more  unseasonably  cold  than  the 
nights.  In  fact,  there  were  only  five  warm  days  during  the 
month.  On  the  warmest  day  the  temperature  in  the  ther- 
mometer screen  rose  to  62°,  and  on  the  coldest  night  the 
exposed  thermometer  registered  14°  of  frost.  Both  of  these 
extreme  readings  are  very  low  for  April,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  highest  day  temperature.  Rain,  snow,  or  hail 
fell  on  as  many  as  20  days,  and  to  the  aggregate  depth  of  3k 
inches,  which  is  If  inch  in  excess  of  the  April  average,  and 
making  this  the  wettest  April  since  1S82,  or  for  26  years. 
During  the  last  12  days  of  the  month,  which  proved 
exceptionally  cold,  wet,  and  sunless,  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow  on  four  days  to  the  average  depth  of 
1  inch,  6  inches,  1£  inch,  and  2*  inches  respectively. 
Only  on  one  previous  occasion  in  the  last  22  years  has  the 
ground  been  covered  to  any  measurable  depth  in  April,  and 
then  only  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  The  record  of  sunshine, 
taking  the  month  as  a  whole,  was  about  average.  This  was 
rather  a  calm  April.  During  the  windiest  hour  the  mean 
velocity  reached  21  miles— direction  west.  For  as  many 
as  342  hours,  or  for  14  days,  the  direction  was  some  point 
between  north  and  east.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air  at  3  p.m.  exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that 
hour  by  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  Indeed,  I  have  no  previous 
record  of  the  atmosphere  being  as  generally  humid  in  April 
during  the  last  22  years.     E.  A/.,  Berkhamsted,  May  6,  190S. 


Correspondent^ 


Aquilegia  ecalcarata  :  C.  D.  This  name  is 
merely  a  synonym  for  the  common  Columbine, 
A.  vulgaris.  There  is  no  authority  for  the 
name,  which  is  one  of  garden  usage  only. 

Begonia  Tubers  :  B.  R.  D.  The  tubers  are 
affected  with  the  Tulip  mould,  Sclerotinia 
parasitica.  The  varieties  you  mention  as 
having  been  attacked  are  probably  more 
susceptible  to  the  disease  than  are  the  others 
of  your  stock.  Burn  all  those  that  are  infected, 
and  dust  the  apparently  sound  tubers  with 
sulphur. 

Employment  in  the  London  Parks  :  M.  T. 
In  the  case  of  the  Royal  parks,  application 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  respective 
superintendents.  For  employment  in  the  parks 
and  open  spaces  under  the  control  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council,  apply  to  Colonel  Sexby, 
Parks  Department,  London  County  Council, 
11,  Regent  Street,  London.  With  regard  to  the 
prospects  of  advancement  in  public  gardening, 
this,  as  in  other  branches  of  the  profession, 
will  largely  depend  upon  a  person's  ability  and 
aptitude  in  that  direction.  Most  towns  of  any 
considerable  size  have  one  or  more  parks, 
and  their  number  will  no  doubt  be  in- 
creased, for  they  are  very  popular  with  the 
public. 

French  Horticultural  Journals  :  HI.  L.  L. 
Revue  Horticole,  published  at  Rue  Jacob,  26 
Paris,  is  a  high-class  paper  issued  fort- 
nightly ;  its  illustrations  of  plants,  many  of 
which  are  coloured,  have  a  high  reputation. 
The  yearly  subscription  is  22  francs,  post  free. 
Le  Jardin  is  published  weekly,  and  in  style 
more  generally  resembles  our  weekly  gardening 
papers  than  the  former.  It  is  published  at 
84  bis,  Rue  de  Crenelle,  Paris.  The  yearly 
subscription  is  14  francs,  post  free. 

Fruit  Buds  Injured:  C.  D.  The  blossom  buds 
were  very  much  withered  when  they  arrived, 
and  as  no  pest  has  been  found  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  trouble.  It  may  perhaps  be 
due  to  frost.  If  you  will  send  us  examples 
of  the  insects  we  will  endeavour  to  oblige  you. 
Meanwhile,  as  you  suspect  it  to  be  the  work 
of  insects,  spray  the  trees  with  some  insecti- 
cide such  as  Extract  of  Quassia  or  one  of  the 
poisonous  arsenical  compounds,  such  as 
Paris  Green. 

Fuel  for  a  Range  of  Greenhouses  :  H.  S.  If 
you  will  furnish  us  with  the  length  of  each  of 
your  five  houses — which,  you  say,  are  heated 
by  400  feet  of  4-inch  piping,  giving  the  number 
of  hot-water  pipes  in  each  house,  and  the  type 
and  size  of  the  boiler — we  shall  be  better 
enabled  to  give  you  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  fuel  you  will  require. 

Japanese  Plums  :  F.  H.  Allow  the  plants  to 
remain  in  the  cool  house  in  which  you  have 
placed  them  until  they  are  well  established. 
In  the  meantime  prepare  a  site  for  them  at  the 
foot  of  a  wall  facing  to  the  south  or  south- 
west, by  excavating  holes  2  feet  deep  and 
sufficiently  wide  to  accommodate  the  roots 
without  crowding.  Place  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  for  drainage  purposes,  a  layer  6  inches 
deep  of  brickbats  or  coarse  gravel,  covering 
this  with  thin  turves,  placed  grass-side  down- 
wards, for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  finer 
soil  from  choking  the  drainage.  Fill  the  hole 
with  a  compost  consisting  of  three-parts  rich 
fibrous  loam  and,  one-part  horse-droppings,  with 
a  quantity  of  old  mortar  rubble  or  wood  ashes, 
the  whole  to  be  well  mixed  together.  When 
the  young  trees  are  well  established,  plant 
them  outside  in  their  permanent  quarters.  The 
varieties  you  mention — Red  June,  Abundance, 
Satsuma,  Burbank,  and  Ogon — are  all  to  be 
recommended,  their  fruits  ripening  (with  the 
exception  of  those  of  Satsuma)  in  June  and 
July.  The  fruit  of  Abundance  (syn.  Botan)  is 
oblong,  the  yellow  colour  being  flushed  with 
cherry-red ;  the  flesh  is  orange-yellow  and 
perfumed.  Burbank  is  cherry-red  in  colour 
mottled  with  yellow;  in  shape  usually 
globular.  Satsuma,  or  Blood  Plum,  is  the  best 
of  all  the  Japanese  varieties  for  cultivation  in 


this  country,  being  hardiest  and  most 
vigorous  ;  the  fruit  is  large  and  delicious,  and, 
unlike  the  majority  of  Plums,  the  flesh  is  red  ; 
the  fruits  ripen  in  September.  These  Plums, 
like  our  own,  are  of  the  genus  Prunus,  and 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Diospyros. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants. — We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  ot 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  isstte  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Plants:  A.  C.  Sphaeralcea  Munroana 
(Malva  Munroana). — J.  N.,  Dublin.  Both  are 
forms  of  Dendrobium  Pierardii. — Hortus.  Den- 
drobium  stuposum. — T.  T.  Skimmia  japonica, 
male  form. — R.  T.  H.  Dendrobium  Devonia- 
num.— A.  B.  1,  Dendrobium  transparens  ;  2, 
Dendrobium  primulinum ;  3,  Eria  convallar- 
ioides  ;  4,  Aerides  virens.— 7".  T.  1,  Oncidium 
flexuosum  ;  2,  Brassia  verrucosa;  3,  Oncidium 
triquetrum.—  R.J.  F.  Dendrobium  transparens 
— R.  W.  1,  Primula  verticillata  ;  2,  Begonia 
hydrocotylifolia;  3,  Begonia incarnata. — A.D.W. 
Sagina  procumbens   [Creeping  Pearl  wort]  . 

Paris  Horticultural  Exhibition  :  M.  L.  L. 
(1)  The  Spring  Show  of  the  National  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  France  will  be  held  on  May  22 
to  29,  in  the  Cours  la  Reine,  Paris.  (2)  The 
Fellows'  pass  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  does  not  admit  to  shows  other  than 
those  announced  on  the  card. 

Rust  on  Mint  :  F.  W.  C.  S.  The  red  pustules 
are  caused  by  a  fungus  known  as  Puccinia 
Menthae.  Cut  the  plants  down  to  the  ground 
and  burn  all  the  shoots  removed.  Spray  the 
soil  about  the  plants  with  a  rose-red  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash  and  repeat  this  at 
intervals. 

Strawberries  Attacked  by  Grubs  :  G.  P. 
The  insects  attacking  your  plants  are  larvae  of 
one  of  the  weevils,  which  are  voracious  pests 
to  many  plants.  The  perfect  grub  is  just  as 
injurious  to  plants,  and  you  should  therefore 
make  every  effort  to  extirpate  them.  They 
may  be  trapped  by  pieces  of  Potato,  Carrot,  or 
similar  vegetables  placed  in  their  haunts.  A 
dressing  of  Vaporite  should  be  given  if  the  area 
of  your  Strawberry  beds  is  large,  and  when  the 
ground  has  been  grubbed  of  the  plants  afford  a 
dressing  of  gas  lime. 

Tomato  with  Yellow  Leaf  :  F.  P.  There  is 
no  disease  present  in  the  leaves.  Afford  the 
plants  some  nitrogenous  stimulant  at  the 
roots ;  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure 
and  soot  water  should  prove  beneficial. 

Tulips  diseased  :  /.  H.  R.  N.  The  plants  are 
attacked  by  the  mould  disease,  Sclerotinia  para- 
sitica. Burn  all  the  diseased  bulbs,  and  do 
not  plant  Tulips  on  the  same  ground  again 
until  it  has  been  treated  with  quicklime,  after 
which  it  will  require  to  lie  fallow  for  a  period. 

Vegetables  for  Market  :  P.  W.  F.  We  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  the  article  you 
mention,  but  would  suggest  your  writing  to  the 
editor  of  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared.  It 
is  our  opinion,  however,  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  write  about  making  £500  a  year  per  acre  by 
growing  vegetables  than  to  do  so  in  practice. 
Articles  similar  to  this  often  appear  in  the  lay 
Press,  but  are  not  seriously  regarded  by  prac- 
tical men. 

Communications  Rfxeived.  -  J.  O'B. — W.  E.  G. — W.  P. — 
G.  L.,  W.  W.— Correspondent— A.  E.— F.  M.— W.  K.— 
W.  H.— W.  J.  V.-H.  R.  W.— A.  D.— C.  T.  D.— W.  M.— 
H.  S.  T.—  H.  VV.  W.— F.  M.  W.— F.  J.— W.  E.  B.— T.  C. 
— C.  R.— Societe  d'Hort.  Commerciale  (Egypt)— F.  B.— 
M.  L.  Vilmorin— T.  A.— T.  A.  B.,  Cairo— Yorkshire  Gala 
Floral  and  Musical  Exhibition— T.  H—  W.  W.— L.  F.— 
C.  W.— W.  P  — H.  W.  ^G.  A.— J.  M.— T.  D.— ].  B.-E.  S. 
-T.  G.— S.  &  Co.— T.  T. 

Fjr  Market  Reports  see  page  x. 
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BOTANICAL    INSTITUTIONS 
OF    GENEVA. 

THOUGH  the  whole  scientific  world  has 
associated  the  name  of  de  Candolle 
with  Geneva,  and  although  many 
"botanists  are  aware  that  Edmond  Boissier, 
the  author  of  the  Flora  Orieiiialis,  lived  and 
died  at  Chambesy,  just  outside  of  the  town, 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  in  no  other 
place  in  the  world  are  there  so  many  botani- 
cal institutions  with  fine  herbaria  and  libraries 
as  at  Geneva,  and  that  at  the  Conservatoire 
Botanique  there  are  now  collections  of  dried 
European  plants  which  compare  favourably 
with  those  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  or 
London. 

It  may  be  interesting,   therefore,   to  say  a 
■few    words    about    the    four    establishments, 
■together   with   some   remarks   upon   the   new 
botanical  gardens  and  fine  Alpine  rockeries. 

The  famous  de  Candolle  Herbarium  and 
Library  is  situated  in  the  picturesque  Cour 
de  St.  Pierre,  facing  the  facade  of  the  cathe- 
dral and  a  few  of  the  fine  old  Elms,  which 
help  to  give  additional  beauty  to  some  of  the 
streets  and   squares  of  Geneva.     The  origi- 


nal 14th  century  house  was  bought  about 
1785  and  added  to  by  August  de  Candolle, 
the  father  of  Pyrame,  the  world-renowned 
author  oT  the  Prodromus,  grandfather  of 
Alphonse  de  Candolle,  the  authority  on  geo- 
graphical botany,  and  gre*it-grandfather  of 
Monsieur  Casimir  de  Candolle,  the  present 
head  of  the  family,  who  was  so  good  as  to 
give  the  writer  a  few  particulars  concerning 
the  history  of  the  house.  He  pointed  out  a 
corner  window  which  his  great-grandfather 
had  put  into  the  back  wall,  so  that  he  could 
see  the  Hotel  de  Ville  (Town  Hall),  and  in 
case  of  disturbance,  signs  were  exchanged 
between  de  Candolle  as  Premier  Syndic  or 
Chief  Magistrate,  and  the  other  authorities, 
the  times  being  very  much  disturbed.  Geg 
was  at  that  time  a  republic,  but  in  17^  it 
was  annexed  to  France  for  n  period: 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that.  Pyrame 
de  Candolle,  who  began  the  Prodromus  Awn* 
tinued  by  his  son  and  finally  finished  h 
grandson),  was  Professor  of  Botany  at  M<wit- 
pcllier  University  in  the  South  of  France,  ajnd 
Director  of  the  ancient  botanical  garden  there, 
and  afterwards  he  laid  out  a  garden  at 
Geneva  according  to  the  natural  system  of 
classification. 


the  Orient,  and  most  of  the  type-specimens 
of  the  Flora  Oricntalis  are  naturally  found 
there.  Boissier's  herbarium  remains  just  as 
he  left  it,  as  does  Pyrame  de  Candolle's  her- 
barium referring  to  the  Prodromus.  At  Cham- 
besy, all  modern  additions  have  gone  to  form 
what  is  called  the  Barbey-Boissier  Her- 
barium. 

The  excellent  monthly  Bulletin  de  I'Herbiet 
Boissier,  edited  by  Mons.  Gustave  Beauverd, 
the  keeper  of  the  herbarium,  is  printed  and 
published  in  Geneva,  and  it  is  the  only  work 
of  its  kind  in  Switzerland. 

It  is  a  most  fortunate  thing,  not  only  for 
Genevese  botanists,  but  for  botanists  all  over 
the  world,  that  these  two  great  private  insti- 
tutions should  belong  to  wealthy  families, 
who  realise  the  responsibility  of  wealth,  and 
an-  e\.r  ready  to  lay  the  resources  of  their 
botanical  establishments  at  the  disposal  of 
serious  students  of  any  nation. 

We  hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  say  a  few 
words  about  Mons.  YVm.  Barbey's  Alpine 
garden  at  Valley  res  in  Canton  Vaud,  for 
most  of  the  rockeries  were  the  work  of  Bois- 
sier himself,  and  some  of  the  plants  are  of 
great  interest. 

Half-way  between  Les  Jordils  and  the  town 


Fig.  138. — THE  "boissier"  herbarium  near  geneva. 


The  Candollean  Library  ranks  with  that  at 
Kew  in  being  one  of  the  best  and  largest 
botanical  libraries  in  existence.  It  contains 
more  works  on  general  botany  than  are  found 
at  Kew,  but  is  not  so  rich  in  works  on  pure 
systematic  botany  as  either  Kew  or  the 
British  Museum. 

There  is  a  smaller  but  very  good  library 
of  botanical  books  and  works  of  travel  at 
l'Herbier  Boissier  at  Chambesy,  two  miles  out 
of  the  town  on  the  road  to  Lausanne.  We 
give  a  view  of  a  portion  of  the  pretty  house 
called  Les  Jordils,  which  was  built  by  Mons. 
William  Barbey  in  memory  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Edmond  Boissier,  a  few  years  after  that 
great  botanist's  death.  The  situation  of  the 
building  on  a  grassy  slope  above  the  blue 
Lake  Leman,  with  the  most  superb  view  of 
the  Mont  Blanc  massif  and  several  smaller 
but  very  imposing  ranges  in  front,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired ;  and  he  is  a  fortunate 
man  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
as  a  visitor  in  this  comfortable  building  and 
with  such  surroundings  to  appeal  to  his 
artistic  taste. 

L'Herbier  Boissier  probably  contains  the 
finest  collection  in  the  world  of  plants  from 


of  Geneva  is  the  Conservatoire  Botanique 
and  the  new  Botanical  Gardens,  which  are 
placed  under  the  able  directorship  of  Dr. 
John  Briquet,  already  a  voluminous  writer 
and  a  great  traveller,  who  was  responsible 
more  than  any  other  man  for  what  are 
known  as  the  "  Vienna  Rules  "  of  botanical 
nomenclature  agreed  to  at  the  1905  Inter- 
national Congress  at  Vienna. 

The  Conservatoire  Botanique  is  not  a  pic- 
turesque building  like  Les  Jordils,  although 
it  is  improved  in  appearance  by  the  head 
gardener's  little  house  adjoining.  It  is  a 
massive  rectangular  erection  of  three  floors 
and  basement,  admirably  arranged  for  its 
purpose.  The  main  portion  of  the  building 
consists  of  wide  galleries  on  each  floor  sur- 
rounding an  open  area  or  well,  as  is  the  case 
at  the  Kew  Herbarium. 

The  new  conservatoire  was  opened  with 
great  eclat  in  September,  1904,  the  inaugura- 
tion being  attended  by  botanists  from  many 
countries. 

The  chief  jewel  in  the  crown  of  Geneva's 
public  botanical  establishment  is  the  great 
Delessert  Herbarium,  which  was  given  to  the 
town  in  1S69  by  Benjamin  de  Lessert's  sister- 
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in-law  and  her  two  daughters,  the  Baroness 
Hottingner  and  the  Baroness  Bartholdi.  A 
fine  portrait  of  Benjamin  de  Lessert  has  re- 
cently been  given  to  the  town  by  Mons.  Emile 
Burnat,  of  Vevey,  the  author  of  the  Flore  des 
Alpes  Maritimes,  together  with  a  striking 
portrait,  by  the  same  artist,  of  the  generous 
donor. 

Last  winter  Mons.  Burnat's  magnificent 
European  herbarium  was  installed  at  Geneva, 
so  that  now  the  conservatoire  has  absolutely 
no  rival,  as  far  as  its  European  collections 
are  concerned. 

But,  like  similar  institutions  in  other  coun- 
tries, it  lacks  funds,  and  it  was  sad  to  see 
so  large  and  finely-fitted  a  building  with  only 
a  Director  and  one  skilled  assistant ;  but  the 
staff  has  quite  recently  been  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  cryptogamic  specialist. 

A  remarkable  collection  of  photographs  and 
other  portraits  of  botanists  of  various  nations 
adorns  some  of  the  corridors.  The  library  is 
as  yet  a  little  disappointing,  but  students  are 
always  free  to  consult  the  great  Candollean 
Library,  or  that  at  l'Herbier  Boissier,  if  they 
cannot  get  the  book  they  want  elsewhere. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  occupy  about  75,000 
square    metres — perhaps    16   acres — of    land, 


But  to  return  to  Geneva,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  give  an  outline  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  Alpine  garden.  The  culminating  rocks 
are  those  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  three  groups  com- 
prising the  flora  of  calcareous  regions,  and  two 
granite  masses  representing  the  crystalline 
rocks.  Large  clumps  of  Erica  carnea  give  col- 
our to  these  rocks  just  at  present.  Passing  in 
a  south-western  direction,  we  observe  several 
rockeries  for  the  Western  Alps  (Savoie, 
Dauphine  and  Piedmont),  and  then  one  for 
the  Maritime  Alps,  and  a  large  mass  for  the 
Pyrenees,  with  various  endemic  species.  Near 
them  come  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  Atlas 
Mountains.  To  the  north-east,  we  find  the 
following  groups :  Eastern  Alps,  Carpa- 
thians, and  Balkans,  with  the  curious  Thlaspi 
cochleariforme  in  full  bloom,  the  Caucasus 
(Helleborus  caucasicus,  Symphytum  grandi- 
florum,  Sec),  the  Orient,  the  Himalayi,  Altai 
and  Siberia,  Thibet  and  China,  with  the  pretty- 
Primula  sibirica  in  both  the  last  two  rockeries, 
and  Japan. 

Among  the  less  important  groups  are  the 
Central  Plateau  of  France,  the  Vosges, 
Cevennes,  Jura  (very  largely  represented  and 
golden  at  present  with  the  flowers  of  Draba 
aizoides),   the  Apennines  and  Sicily,  Corsica 
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overlooking  the  lake  and  separated  by  the 
railway  from  the  Ariana  Park.  They  com- 
prise a  systematic  garden,  with  the  plants 
arranged  according  to  Engler  and  Prantl,  a 
young  arboretum,  and  a  very  fine  Alpine 
garden  arranged  in  geographical  groups. 

I  have  seen  main  botanical  gardens  in  Cen- 
tral and  Western  Europe,  but  never  an 
Alpine  garden  arranged  in  such  thorough 
geographical  order  as  the  Geneva  garden  ; 
but,  for  beauty  and  neatness,  I  know  nothing 
that  equals  Kew  Gardens  or  Messrs.  Back- 
house's Alpine  rockeries  at  York,  or  even  the 
Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens  at  Birming- 
ham. 

In  fact,  landscape  gardening,  as  practised 
in  England,  seems  hardly  to  be  understood 
on  the  Continent,  though  Geneva  has  made 
a  good  start,  and  there  is  great  need  for 
it,  particularly  in  France.  Even  a  good  lawn 
or  a  well-drained  field  of  fine  old  turf  is  a 
rare  thing  on  the  Continent.  On  the  French 
Riviera,  a  landscape  gardener  understanding 
his  business  and  knowing  a  little  French, 
would  do  a  thriving  trade  just  at  present, 
for  much  land  is  being  developed' for  building 
purposes,  particularly  in  the  Bay  of  Cavalaire. 


and  Sardinia.  Towards  the  lower  end  are  the 
isolated  masses  of  the  New  Zealand  Alps, 
with  their  shrubby  Veronicas,  the  Andes,  and 
North  America,  the  plants  of  North  America 
being  richly  represented. 

During  the  first  week  in  April  there  were 
'not  many  plants  in  bloom,  but,  in  addition 
to  the  few  already  mentioned,  were  fine 
patches  of  Anemone  Halleri  from  the  Vosges, 
&c,  Pulsatilla  pratensis,  Helleborus  viridis 
and  fcetidus,  as  well  as  the  prickly-leaved 
H.  caucasicus,  Potentilla  macrantha  from  the 
Jura,  and  the  pretty  yellow  flowers  of  the 
Siberian  Adonis  amurensis. 

A  stream  of  water  emerges  from  a  grotto 
amidst  the  highest  rocks  of  the  Swiss  Alps, 
and  descends  in  zigzags  across  the  Alpine 
garden  to  a  small  lake,  where  various 
aquatic  plants  are  grown. 

Altogether,  the  designer  of  this  Alpine 
garden  has  shown  very  great  skill,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  the  most  interesting,  natural 
and  picturesque  I  have  seen  abroad,  and  in 
a  few  more  years  it  will  doubtless  improve. 

At  fig.  139  is  a  photograph  of  a  part  of  the 
University  with  the  Natural  History  Museum 
on   the  right.      Dr.   Chodat  is   the   Professor 


of  Botany,  and  lucky  are  the  students — Swiss, 
Russian,  Roumanian,  Armenian — who,  fur 
the  smallest  of  fees,  come  under  the  influence 
of  so  remarkable  a  man  and  so  enthusiastic 
a  botanist !  At  the  present  time,  the  Pro- 
fessor is  conducting  a  party  of  energetic 
students  among  the  wilds  of  Spain.  A  jour- 
ney of  this  character,  undertaken  at  a  mini- 
mum cost,  is  an  annual  occurrence  for  Prof. 
Chodat  and  some  of  his  fortunate  pupils. 
H.  S.  Thompson. 


RHODODENDRONS  AT  THE  GLEN. 

There  are  few  gardeners  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  country  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
magnificent  specimens  of  Azalea  indica  and 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons  that  have  been  ex- 
hibited frequently  at  the  shows  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Society  in  Edinburgh  from  the  Glen 
Gardens,  Innerleithen. 

Those  who  have  seen  these  plants  have  doubt- 
less been  impressed  not  only  by  the  enormous 
quantity  of  bloom  borne  by  each  shrub,  but  also 
by  the  number  of  flowers  composing  each  truss, 
and  the  size  and  superiority  of  the  individual 
flowers. 

The  fo'.lowing  are  the  cultural  methods 
which  were  practised  by  the  late  gardener,  Mr. 
Maclntyre : — The  potting  compost  is  for 
the  most  part  peat,  but  there  is  also  one- 
third  fibrous  loam,  and  a  little  sharp  sand.  The 
principal  manures  used  are  ground  bones  and 
Thomson's  fertiliser,  the  latter  being  employed 
principally  as  a  top-dressing.  Several  years  are 
allowed  to  elapse  before  the  plants  are  repotted. 
This  operation  is  carried  out  during  the  early 
spring,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  young 
roots.  A  general  top-dressing  is  given  occasion- 
ally, but  not  oftener  than  once  in  two  years. 
The  reason  they  are  not  top-dressed  oftener  is  to 
secure  a  verv  large  plant  in  a  particularly  small 
pot.  Manurial  stimulants  are,  however,  afforded 
in  the  form  of  liquid  cow,  sheep,  guano,  and 
soot  manures.  Liquid  sheep  manure  and  soot 
together  are  unequalled  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing, and  this  manure  is  applied  copiously  diiring 
the  growing  season  and  while  the  flower-buds  are 
swelling,  more  especially  at  the  former  period, 
for  this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  successful  cul- 
tivation. After  flowering  the  plants  are  stripped 
of  ad  seed-vessels.  The  house,  which  is  ob- 
scured from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  is  closed 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  plants  are  given  a 
heavy  syringing,  and  the  temperature  allowed  to 
rise  to  75°,  falling  gradually  to  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  63°. 

A  little  warmth  is  maintained  in  the  hot-water 
pipes  during  the  night.  After  six  or  eight  weeks 
of  this  treatment,  the  plants  develop  an  even 
and  vigorous  growth.  The  temperature  is  after- 
wards lowered  gently,  and  in  the  autumn  the 
house   is   kept  as   cool   as   possible. 

Sufficient  warmth  to  prevent  frost  is  preserved 
in  the  house  during  the  winter  months.  Careful 
watering  must  be  practiced,  for  sour  soil  means 
disaster.  Too  much  drought  causes  the  shrubs 
to  be  infested  with  thrip.  This  pest  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  fumigations  with  the  XL-All  com- 
pound. Most  of  the  plants  at  the  Glen  are  about 
6  feet  in  height,  except  one  of  R.  Countess  of 
Haddington,  which  is  from  7  to  8  feet,  and  about 
7^  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom.  This  plant  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  in  1895  at  Edinburgh'. 
The  best  varieties  of  greenhouse  Rhododendrors 
in  these  gardens  are  fragrantissima,  Veitchi- 
anum,  Princess  A'ice,  Edgworthii  and  ciliatum. 
The  Azaleas  include  the  varieties  Bernhard  An- 
dreas, of  which  there  are  two  very  large  plants, 
Dr.  Moore,  Souvenir  de  Francois  Vervaene, 
Paul  Weber,  Niobe,  Empress  of  India,  Mam- 
moth, and  others.     James  P.  Dickson. 
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CELERIAC  OR  TURNIP-ROOTED  CELERY. 

I  was  glad  to  observe  an  article  in  the  issue 
for  April  25  last,  calling  attention  to  Celeriac  as 
a  winter  salad,  well  suited  to  our  climate,  in  so 
far  as  regards  our  warmer  counties,  and  on  south 
borders  in  most  of  the  others.  With  reference 
to  the  time  of  the  main  sowing,  and  the  informa- 
tion afforded  by  the  note  to  which  I  have  alluded 
concerning  the  manuring  of  the  soil,  transplan- 
tation from  the  seed  bed  or  seed  box  to  the  nur- 
sery bed  or  boxes,  there  is  but  little  need  to  add 
anything  ;  for  if  the  directions  there  given  are 
carried  out  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  the  gar- 
dener will  have  sturdy  plants  for  transplanting 
permanently  in  the  month  of  May. 

There  is  a  malady  which  affects  the  plants 
after   being   laid-in    in   tVeir   winter;   quarters   in 


manufactured  by  the  plant  is  commencing  to 
accumulate  in  the  tuber. 

The  Prague  Giant  variety  is  one  that  is  less 
inclined  to  become  brown  in  the  flesh,  and  it  is 
generally  cultivated  in  Austria-Hungary  for  its 
long-keeping  property.  'When  Celeriac  is  re- 
moved from  the  land  the  tubers  should  be  laid 
in  light  cellars  or  cold  pits  or  frames,  bedding 
them  in  fine  soil  to  half  their  depth,  a  few 
inches  apart,  and  affording  water  once  to  settle 
the  soil  about  them.  Before  laying  in,  the 
chief  leaves  should  be  cut  off  close  down  to 
the  tuber,  the  heart  leaves  only  being  preserved 
in  order  that  a  slight  amount  of  growth  may  be 
maintained   in   the  plants  for  several  months. 

In  planting  the  Celeriac  in  the  open  air  the 
5  feet  wide  bed  and  the  spaces  between  the  plants 
of  1£  feet  to  2  feet  accordingly,  as  the  variety 
is  a  moderate  grower  or  a  robust  one,  is  prefer- 
able to  long-row  plant]  ig. 
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October  or  November,  viz.,  a  browning  of  the 
substance  of  the  tuber,  a  malady  that  is  not  un- 
common on  the  Continent.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  this  serious  disfigurement, 
there  is  one  radical  remedy,  namely,  thorough 
applications  of  water,  so  that  no  check  may 
happen  in  the  chief  season  of  growth,  but 
manure  water  must  be  afforded  with  the  utmost 
caution.  The  smallest  sorts  of  Celeriac  may  not 
be  injured  in  tenderness  and  good  keeping 
quality  by  one  early  application — say  in  June  or 
July — of  fairly  strong  manure  water.  If  the 
soil  has  been  well  dressed  before  digging,  and 
afforded  strong  manure  water  before  planting 
out  the  plants,  it  will  need  only  clear  water 
afterwards  to  assure  their  full  development. 
I  have  not  found  that  the  removal  of  the  oldest 
leaves  is  of  benefit  to  the  tuber,  as  it  is  mostly 
carried   out    at    a   period     when     the     nutriment 


RAISING  POTATOS  FROM  SEED. 
The  sexual  organs  of  the  Potato  flower  are  so 
arranged  that  they  may  be  manipulated  with 
ease.  The  essential  organs  consist  of  the  five 
anthers,  which  form  a  cone,  and  the  style  or 
stigma  which  projects  beyond  the  anthers  that 
encircle  it,  but  on  reaching  maturity  the  stigmas 
divide  so  as  to  expose  their  receptive  surfaces. 
Select  a  truss  of  bloom  on  the  plant  intended  for 
seed  bearing  and  remove  the  anthers  imme- 
diately the  b'.oom  opens,  as  by  this  process  of 
emasculation  the  flowers  are  rendered  incapable 
of  self-fertilisation.  By  the  aid  of  a  lens  the  top 
of  the  stigma  should  be  closely  observed.  In 
some  flowers  it  will  be  found  to  be  quite  dry, 
and  in  others  moist ;  the  latter  condition  is 
when  they  are  in  a  receptive  stage.  Pollen  from 
the  plant  selected  as  the  male  parent  should  be 
applied  to   i*>  protruding    stigma  of  the    seed- 


bearing  flower.  A  camel-hair  brush  is  often 
used  for  this  operation,  but  it  is  better  to  shake 
the  ripe  pollen  on  to  a  sheet  of  glass  and  to  dust 
the  stigma  with  this.  The  stem  bearing  the 
flowers  thus  treated  should  be  carefully  secured 
to  a  stake,  and  a  label  should  be  attached  giving 
particulars  of  the  date  of  pollinating  and  the 
parentage.  Cover  the  whole  truss  with  a  piece 
of  thin  muslin  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
that  will,  unless  they  are  excluded,  in- 
troduce foreign  po'.len.  The  muslin  maj  be 
removed  after  a  period  of  four  or  five  days. 
The  seed  pods  or  "  plums  "  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  plant  for  as  long  a  period  as 
is  possible,  but  should  the  weather  prove  un- 
favourable to  their  ripening,  and  especially  if 
the  autumn  is  well  advanced,  the  fruits  should 
be  taken  off  and  hung  up  indoors  to  mature. 
When  seeds  are  ripe,  cut  open  the  pods  in  ex- 
them;  they  will  be  found  to  resemble 
miniature  Tomato  seeds.  They  should  be 
carefully  dried  and  stored  until  the  following 
spring,  and  then  be  sown  in  gentle  heat.  By 
the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  the 
seedlings  should  be  ready  for  transplanting  into 
boxes  or  pans,  or,  better  still,  singh  in 
66  pots.  The  seedlings  should  be  read\  foi 
planting  in  the  open  in  June,  but  no  risk  must 
1'.  taken  if  the  weather  is  unfavourable,  for  few 
plants  are  more  susceptible  to  nijurv  by  frost 
than  the  Potato.      William  Uatlctl. 


FLORISTS'    FLOWERS. 


AMERICAN  AND  OTHER  TREE 
CARNATIONS. 
When  the  flowering  season  of  these  plants  is 
past,    it   is   not   advisable   to   keep   them    in    the 

1  -use  for  the  sake  of  a  few  flower-buds 
a  In  h  may  be  unopened,  as  by  this  practice  the 
cultivator  will  lose"  more  than  he  gains,  owing 
to  the  potting  being  delayed,  and  next  season's 
flowering  made  later.  If  new  stock  is  to  be 
purchased,  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  order  to 
the  nurseryman  without  delay.     The  purchase  of 

1  cuttings  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
these  being  taken  out  Of  the  propagating  house 
direct;  they  are. very  soft,  and  their  roots  are 
easily  broken,  so  that  many  of  them  come  to 
hand   rootless.     It   is   better   to   buy   pricked-off 

_  S  which  bear  transit  and  packing  better, 
and  soon  make  a  good  recovery.  When  the 
plants  arrive,  pot  them  without  delay  in  light, 
sandy  soil  in  small  pots;  keep  them  close  and 
shaded  from  the  sun,  in  a  pit  or  garden  frame 
having   a   temperature   of  55°,   and   afford   little 

ire.  As  soon  as  new  roots  have  begun 
to  form,  remove  the  shading  gradually,  and 
ventilate  the  structure  freely.    Unrooted  cuttings 

1  only  be  procured  by  those  who' have  had 
much   experience  in  the  propagation  of  Carna- 
F.  .!/ 


TROP/EOLUM  "FLORE  PLENO  DARMSTADT.'1 

The  beautiful  double-flowered  Nasturtium  re- 
presented in  the  accompanying  illustration  (fig. 
140)  was  raised  by  Herr  Henkel,  of  Darmstadt, 
and  distributed  by  him  last  year.  The  flower  is 
quite  double  and  of  an  intense  yellow  colour, 
with  scarlet  feathering  at  the  base  of  the  petals. 
A  more  brilliantly  coloured  flower  does  not 
exist,  even  among  such  a  family  as  the  Tropaeo- 
lums.  It  has  also  the  great  merit  of  being 
exceedingly  free-blooming,  even  in  recently- 
rooted  cuttings,  and  the  flowers  remain  a  long 
time  in  beauty.  For  covering  a  trellis  during 
the  summer  season  out  of  doors  I  do  not  know 
anything  more  brilliantly  beautiful.  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  possession  of  this  lovely  plant  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  R.  H.  Beamish,  who  imported  it 
last  year  direct  from  the  raiser.  It  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  increased  by  cuttings,  which  make 
roots  very  readily,  and  when  better  known  it 
will  be  seen  in  every  good  collection  of  orna* 
mental   flowering  plants.     W .   E.    Gumbleton. 
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BELGIAN  HORTICULTURE. 

MESSRS.  SANDER  &  SONS,  BRUGES  AND 
ST.   ALBANS. 

The  establishment  of  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons 
at  Bruges  continues  to  extend.  Block  after  block 
of  plant  houses,  generally  in  several  divisions,  and 
extending  300  feet,  have  been  added,  and  yet 
additions  are  contemplated,  although  the  establish- 
ment in  its, present  state  employs  over  100  hands. 
Kentia  Palma  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the 
houses,  and  visitors  invariably  ask  what  becomes 
of  such  an  enormous  stock  ?  The  answer  is  always 
the  same.  "  No  matter  how  many  thousands  we 
have,  we  never  have  enough  and  are  continually 
running  short  of  one  size  or  another."  And  yet 
there  are  large  numbers,  apparently  of  every  size, 
from  the  seedling  just  sprouting  to  the  12  feet 
high  specimen. 

Azaleas  form  another  great  culture  with  Messrs. 
Sander,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  in  the 
different  departments  the  process  from  striking  the 
stock,  to  grafting  it  and  developing  the  plants  into 
specimens  for  sale.  The  fine  display  of  flowers 
at  the  Bruges  establishment,  and  at  the  Ghent 
show,  well  indicate  the  success  attained  in  the 
raising  of  new  varieties  which  is  being  done  by 
Messrs.  Sander,  although  this  is  no  easy  task,  the 
a  ready  existing  named  varieties  being  so  numerous 
and  beautiful  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  new 
ones  sufficiently  distinct. 

Camellias  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  and 
Messrs  Sander  have  had  great  success  in  securing 
quite  new  types  which  we  have  seen  in  flower, 
though  they  will  not  be  ready  for  distribution  for 
several  years  to  come  Camellia  reticulata  and  its 
its  white  and  double  forms,  all  very  difficult  to 
propagate,  are  increased  successfully.  The  stock 
of  each  can,  however,  never  be  great  as  the  plants 
are  of  slow  growth.  Anthurium  Scherzerianum 
wiih  its  showy  scarlet,  or  mottled  spathes  ; 
Bromeliads,  with  ornamental  foliage  and  quaint 
flowers;  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  such  as 
Cordylines,  Dracaenas,  Codiaeums  (Crotons),  &c  , 
(of  which  the  bright  green  and  yellow  C.  Fred. 
Sander  is  regarded  as  the  acme  of  beauty  in  its 
class)  ;  Aralias,  and  some  of  the  elegant  smaller 
Palms  occupy  many  houses,  and  all  are  in  perfect 
condition. 

In  the  open  ground  are  a  very  large  number  of 
Bay  trees  in  tubs,  many  of  the  specimens  having 
large  and  finely  formed  heads;  pyramids  and 
standards  are  equally  well  represented,  and  in  the 
standards  a  new  feature  is  introduced  by  shaping 
some  of  them  into  conical  heads  instead  of  the 
globular  form  generally  seen.  Let  the  cultivator 
try  how  he  may,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  produce  a 
really  fine  lot  of  Bays,  and  consequently  the 
larger  specimens  secure  proportionately  high 
prices.  Rhododendrons,  Hardy  Azaleas  and 
other  hardy  market  plants  are  grown  in  great 
quantities. 

The  Orchids. 

Ranges,  apparently  endless,  of  these  plants  were 
traversed  during  a  recent  visit  to  Bruges,  some  of 
the  blocks  containing  quantities  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  for  providing  flowers  for  cutting  and 
for  market  purposes.  The  Bruges  establishment, 
rather  than  that  at  St.  Albans,  receives  the 
freshly  imported  plants,  and  at  present  there  are 
long  ranges  of  houses  filled  with  recently  im- 
ported batches  of  Cattleya  labiata,  C.  Schroderae, 
C.  Mossiae,  C.  Mendelii,  and  C.  Warscewiczii.  Of 
the  last-named  species  there  was  a  singular  illustra- 
tion of  the  fine  quality  and  floriferous  character  of 
C.  Warscewiczii  Sanderiana  as  compared  with 
the  original  form,  which  was  undoubtedly  shy- 
flowering,  both  in  its  native  habitat  and  under 
cultivation.  The  recently  imported  batch  of 
C.  Warscewiczii  Sanderiana  showed  stout  old 
flower  spikes  from  nearly  every  growth,  and  the 
new  growths  are  plentifully  furnished  with  flower- 
sheaths.  Some  of  each  of  the  species  named  are 
in  bloom,  except  the  autumn-flowering  C.  labiata, 
and  great  variety  is  displayed  in  the  blooms, 
especially  of  the  C.  Schroderae,  which  ranges 
from  blush-white   with   orange  disc   to   the  lip,  to 


lilac  with  rich  violet-purple  labellum.  Most  of 
the  showy  species  are  in  great  quantities,  such  as 
Cattleya  intermedia,  C.  Leopoldii,  Laslia  purpu- 
rata,  Laelia-Cattleya  elegans,  L.-C.  Schilleriana, 
and  with  all  these  kinds  the  demand  for  their 
flowers  ensures  a  return  for  their  cost  and  care, 
and  the  occasional  fine  variety  supplies  the  profit. 
Vanda  coerulea  of  the  very  finest  type  is  grown 
to  perfection  at  Bruges,  a  long  span-roofed  house 
being  filled  with  this  species.  The  house  is  of  cool, 
intermediate  temperature,  and  the  plants  root 
freely,  and  as  freeiy  produce  their  spikes  of  sky- 
blue  flowers.  The  contents  of  some  of  the  other 
houses  were  Cypripedium  bellatulum  in  large 
numbers,  some  very  nice  varieties  being  in  bloom  ; 
C.  Charlesworthii  and  the  varieties  of  C.  insigne, 
which  are  very  profitable  for  supplying  flowers  for 
cutting  ;  a  house  of  hybrid  Laelio-Cattleyas, 
Brasso-Cattleyas,  Brasso-Laelia  Digbyano-pur- 
purata,    Brasso-Cattleya    Digbyano-Mossiae,    and 


specimens  in  fine  condition.  They  are  "grown 
cold,"  and  with  what  some  would  regard  as 
excessive  ventilation,  for  the  leaves  are  often 
stirred  by  the  breeze.  Some  very  good  white 
forms  of  fine  shape  and  substance  are  in  bloom  ; 
several  light  rose-tinted  varieties  and  a  sprinkling 
of  blotched  flowers,  of  which  were  remarked  a  clear 
white  O.  crispum  xanthotes  with  occasional  deep 
orange  spots,  O.  c.  Thompsonii  with  deep  purple 
blotching,  and  others. 

One  of  the  houses  is  devoted  to  the  crossing  and 
raising  of  Odontoglossums,  and  in  it  are  a  goodly 
number  of  plants  with  mature  and  bursting  seed- 
capsules  ;  and  thousands  of  little  seedling  Odonto- 
glossums in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth. 

In  an  adjoining  house  are  a  number  of  Odonto- 
glossums raised  at  Bruges,  a  few  of  which  are  in 
flower,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  others  in 
spike.  Among  those  in  flower  is  a  very  bright  and 
distinct   hybrid  between   O.  crispum  Thompsonii 


FlG.    141. — POLYSTICHUM    FALCATUM    VAR.    MAM. 


others  of  that  class  ;  Laelio-Cattleya  Baroness 
Schroder,  L.-C.  Dominiana  of  fine  colour,  \arieties 
of  L.-C.  Myra,  &c. 

In  one  range  is  a  fine  lot  of  the  scarlet 
Renanthera  Imschootiana,  Vanda  Kimballiana,  V. 
Parishii,  V.  Amesianaand  V.  Watsonii ;  in  another 
V.  Sanderiana,  Aerides  Houlletianum  and  other 
Aerides  ;  Rhynchostylis  retusa,  a  large  batch  of 
Dendrobium  Phalajnopsis  ;  Cymbidium  Lowianum, 
C.  Sanderi  and  other  Cymbidiums ;  Lycaste 
Skinneri  of  a  very  fine  type ;  Ada  aurantiaca, 
Cochlioda  vulcanica,  C.  Noezliana,  &c. 

Specially  noteworthy  are  the  fine  lot  of  Phalae- 
nopsis  which  thrive  admirably.  The  best  for  all 
purposes  on  account  of  its  free  growth  and  the 
profusion  with  which  it  prcduces  its  large  white 
flowers  is  that  known  as  P.  Rimestadtiana. 

The  block  of  houses  set  apart  for  the  best  types 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum  have  the  innumerable 


and  O.  Vuylstekei,  and  which  is  almost  entirely- 
of  a  glowing  tint  of  chestnut-red  with  an  orange 
shade,  and  tipped  with  white.  This  is  not  only 
handsome  in  itself,  but  should  produce  fine  results 
for  crossing. 

Another  pretty  novelty  is  Odontoglossum 
Harryano-elegans  with  flowers  equal  in  size  to, 
those  of  O.  Harryano-crispum,  but  with  rathei 
narrower  segments,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
influence  of  O.  elegans,  which  it  resembles  in  the 
pretty  purple  spotting  over  the  whole  of  the  white, 
acuminate  petals.  Of  the  sepa's,  which  are  lanceo- 
late, the  upper  one  is  the  broadest  ;  they  are 
yellow,  irregularly  blotched  with  chocolate-purple, 
except  on  the  tips  and  margin.  The  front  of  the 
lip  is  white,  the  base  being  spotted  with  violet. 

All  these  seedling  Odontoglossums  have  large 
bulbs  and  fine  foliage,  and  evidently  develop  very 
rapidly  under  the  treatment  given  them.     /. 
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POLYSTICHUM  FALCATUM  VAP.  MAYI. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  held  on  April  14  last,  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May  &  Sons,  Edmonton,  exhibited  a  new  crested 
form  of  the  Fern,  known  in  gardens  as  Cyrto- 
mium  falcatum,  but  which  is  placed  by  Dr. 
Christensen  in  his  Index-  Filicum  under  Poly- 
stichum.  The  plant  has  been  the  subject  of 
change  of  nomenclature  many  times.  It  is 
placed  by  Hooker  in  his  Synopsis  filicum  under 
Aspidium,  and  it  has  also  been  classed  in  other 
genera   than   those   instanced. 

Notwithstanding  this  confusion  of  names,  the 
Fern  is  a  valuable  species  for  garden  purposes, 
and  there  are  few  that  surpass  it  for  the  decora- 
tion of  dwelling  rooms.  The  species  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  favoured  parts  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  but  when  grown  out  of  doors  the  leaves 
are  shed  in  the  winter.  The  plant,  however, 
soon  recovers  when  warmer  weather  prevails, 
and  quickly  develops  a  new  crop  of  its  hand- 
some leaves.  Besides  the  new  variety  "  Mayi," 
there  are  many  other  forms  and  varieties  of 
Folystichum  falcatum. 


THE  ALPINE   GARDEN. 


AN  ORCHID  PARASITE. 

Orchids  imported  from  Brazil,  chiefly  Catt- 
leyas,  Laslias,  and  Sophronitis,  very  often  have 
their  leaves  covered  with  small  white  spots, 
about  one  or  two  millimetres  in  size,  due  to  the 
disappearance  of  chlorophyl  at  the  place  where 
punctures  have  been  made  by  an  insect.  This 
parasite,  Tenthecoris  bicolor,  belongs  to  the 
Hemipterous  family  of  the  Capsides.  It  may 
cause  very  serious  damage,  as  I  have  seen  in 
1906  in  the  plant  houses  of  the  Pare  de  la  Fete 
d'Or  at  Lyons.  The  continual  punctures  ex- 
haust the  plant,  which  decays  and  dies  if 
remedies  are  not  applied.  The  perfect  insect, 
which  is  a  fairly  large  one  measuring  4  milli- 
metres in  length,  lives  underneath  the  leaves  of 
the  infested  plant. 

Its  bri'.liant  colouring  of  red  and  blue  renders 
the  insect  easy  of  detection.  It  flies  from  plant 
to  plant,  and  is  very  prolific  in  the  plant  houses. 
The  larva;  also  puncture  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
and  suck  the  juice  upon  which  they  live.  All 
plants  imported  from  Brazil  should  be  washed 
with  a  brush  charged  with  a  good  insecticide. 
If  the  insects  should  become  established  in  the 
plant  house,  they  may  be  eradicated  by  appro- 
priate fumigations  repeated  each  week  for  a 
month.  The  drawing  (fig.  142)  was  made  by  my 
friend,  Doctor  Chobaut,  of  Avignon,  from  one 
of  the  insects  caught  in  my  hothouse  about  11 
years  ago  on  one  of  the  recently  imported  plants 
of  Sophronitis.  The  following  is  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  insect: — Tenthecoris  bicolor,  Scott, 
18S6,  synonym  Euritotarsus  orchidearum,  Reu- 
ter,  1902.  Head,  pronotum,  and  external  edge  of 
the"  upper  wings  of  a  pronounced  brick-red 
colour ;  thorax  and  the  rest  of  the  upper  wings 
br  ght  blue;  antennae  and  legs  yellow.  The 
upper  side  of  the  body  and  antennae  covered 
with  short,  fine  hairs.  Head  conical  in  front, 
with  well-developed  eyes.  Antennae  more  than 
half  as  long  as  the  body.  Pronotum  constricted 
[ctrangle]  with  a  deep  ridge  in  the  centre  of  the 
constriction.  The  under  part  of  the  body  is  of  a 
reddish-yellow.  The  length,  excluding  the 
antennae,  4  millimetres,  the  breadth  rather  less 
than  2  millimetres. 

Vanda  ccerulea  is  often  imported  infested  by  a 
parasite  allied  to  Tenthecoris,  but  its  larvje  lives 
in  the  interior  of  the  leaves,  where  it  burrows  out 
galleries.  This  latter  insect  is  very  probably  a 
n  v  one.  I  have  only  been  able  to  secure  speci- 
n  us  in  poor  condition,  and  I  should  be  grate- 
ful to  any  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
v.  ho  may  be  able  to  kindly  forward  me  some 
good  specimens.  F.  Denis,  Balarue  les  Bains, 
Tiirault,  France. 


THE   SOLDANELLAS. 

Among  the  choicest  of  the  Alpine  flowers 
which  succeed  in  our  climate  are  the  Soldan- 
ellas,  little  gems  of  the  Alps  of  Central  Europe, 
which  have  few  to  surpass  them  in  their  deli- 
cate beauty  in  our  gardens,  and  which  merit 
and  receive  the  unstinted  admiration  of  those 
who  take  pleasure  in  the  smaller  flowers  of  the 
rock-garden.  They  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be 
ideal  plants  for  the  rock-garden,  so  neat  are 
they  in  their  growth,  and  so  beautiful  in  their 
flowers. 

That  they  are  frequently  unrepresented  in 
collections  of  Alpines  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
plants  themselves,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  persons  take  little  pains  to  meet  their 
requirements,  with  the  result  that  they  are  either 
shrivelled  up  by  some  dry  and  warm  summer, 
or  are  found  in  a  flowerless  condition  from  year 
to  year.  These  failures  can  easily  be  remedied, 
and  there  are  some  sound  principles,  which,  if 
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Fig.  142. —an  orchid  parasite. 
(Much  magnified.) 

followed,  will  solve  the  difficulties  which  many 
have  experienced   with    these    Soldanellas. 

In  their  native  habitat  the  Soldanellas  enjoy 
different  conditions  from  those  which  prevail 
here,  and  it  is  the  lack  of  these  which  is  largely 
responsible   for  their  failure  in   this  country. 

They  like  moisture  in  summer,  but  they  abhor 
it  above  their  heads  in  winter.  At  home  they 
are  shrouded  in  snow  for  a  long  period  in 
winter,  and  in  spring  and  summer  they  enjoy 
the  water  which  flows  from  the  same  in  melt- 
ing ;  but  in  our  gardens  they  are  frequently 
planted  on  a  dry  rockery,  and  in  winter  are 
exposed  to  the  rain,  snow,  and  sleet,  which, 
with  too  swift  alternations,  they  have  to  en- 
counter. The  summer  drought  is  disastrous  to 
the  health  of  the  plant ;  the  winter's  changes  are 
the  cause  of  their  non-flowering.  Another  cause 
of  failure  is  the  absence  of  a  top-dressing. 

The  Soldanella  should  be  given  a  moist  soil, 
and  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  country  a  position 
by  the  edge  of  a  bog  garden,  but  slightly  above 
it,  and  with  some  stones  packed  about  the 
crowns,  will  suit  them  splendidly. 


In  wet  neighbourhoods  they  do  not  require 
so  much  moisture  at  their  roots,  and  there 
they  thrive  best  in  a  half-shaded  place  at  the 
base  of  rockwork,  but  in  a  freely-drained  soil, 
composed  of  peat,  or  leaf-soil,  loam,  and  a  little 
sand,  water  being  occasionally  applied  in  the 
shape  of  copious  soakings,  in  continued  dry 
weather  only.  A  few  stones  placed  about  the 
plants  will  help  to  keep  down  drought.  The 
contrast  of  plants  which  are  thus  accommodated 
and  those  which  are  perched  on  a  ledge  of  a 
rockery,  and  are  soon  shrivelled  up  with  sum- 
mer sun,  is  great.  Under  the  former  condi- 
tions they  develop  crowns  which  flower,  pro- 
vided the  precautions  above-named  are  followed. 

In  order  to  induce  regular  flowering,  there  is 
nothing  to  equal  the  assistance  of  a  piece  of 
glass  or  a  handlight  raised  a  few  inches  above 
the  plant,  and  put  on  from  October  until  the 
flowering  begins.  It  may,  however,  be  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  flowering  is  past,  but  after- 
wards the  sun  is  apt  to  become  too  strong,  and 
the  glass  should  be  removed.  I  have  experi- 
mented with  this  for  some  years,  and  have 
found  the  covering  of  the  plant  with  glass  an 
almost  infallible  factor  in  producing  flowers. 
Some  four  or  more  species  of  Soldanella  are 
in  cultivation,  and  all  are  very  beautiful  and 
worth  cultivating  in  gardens. 

Soldanella  alpina. — This,  the  Blue  Alpine 
Moonwort,  is  a  lovely  plant,  with  roundish, 
rather  kidney-shaped  leaves,  that  are  leathery 
in  substance,  and  producing  beautifully  fim- 
briated bell-like  flowers.  These  depend  two 
or  four  together  from  a  stem  some  3  inches 
high,  and  appear  about  April.  This  species  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  genus,  and  there  are  a 
few  varieties  of  it  which  differ  but  little  from 
the  type,  although  some  are  more  floriferous 
than  others.  S.  a.  pyrolaefolia  is  one  of  the 
best  varieties :   S.  a.  alba    has  white  flowers. 

Soldanella  minima. — The  smallest  Alpine 
Moonwort  is  a  beautiful  little  plant,  flowering 
about  the  same  time  as  S.  alpina,  but  producing 
flower-stems  some  2  inches  high  only.  Each 
bears  one  flower  only;  the  blooms  are  cut  to 
about  a  third  of  their  length,  and  they  ar© 
more  spreading  than  those  of  S.  alpina,  while 
the  colouring  is  pleasing,  the  flowers  being 
suffused  with  lilac.  If  the  interior  is  examined, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  striped  with  purple.  The 
leaves  are  rounded,  arid  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  plant  is  gem-like  in  its  beauty. 

Soldanella  Montana. — This  is  a  favourite 
plant  with  many  persons,  with  its  purple  blos- 
soms, which  are  developed  two  to  four  on  scapes 
3  inches  high ;  the  petals  are  prettily  cut  to 
about  the  half  of  their  length.  The  leaves  of 
the  Mountain  Moonwort  are  almost  round,  with 
a  few  crenations  at  the  margin. 

Soldanella  pusilla. — This  is  said  by  some 
authorities  to  be  synonymous  with  S.  Clusii,  but 
there  is  some  confusion  on  the  subject,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
gardener  to  clear  up  this  point.  According  to- 
the  Kew  Handlist  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  S. 
Clusii  of  F.  W.  Schmidt  is  synonymous  with 
S.  montana  var.  hungarica,  but  it  appears  from 
other  sources  that  S.  Clusii  of  Gaudin  is 
synonymous  with  S.  pusilla,  which  is  the  one 
generally  sold  under  this  name.  It  is  a  lovely 
little  plant,  bearing  from  one  to  two  bell-shaped 
blue  flowers  on  the  scape,  these  not  being 
fringed,  but  only  neatly  notched  around  the 
margin.  The  blooms  appear  about  April.  This 
is  a  charming  little  Soldanella,  and  not  at  all 
difficult  to  cultivate.  There  is  also  a  white 
variety  of  it. 

Soldanella  X  hybrida. — This  is  said  to  be 
a  natural  hybrid  between  S.  alpina  and  S. 
pusilla,  and  is  apparently  cultivated  at  Kew, 
but  I  have  not  come  across  it  there,  and  cannot 
say  anything  about  its  features.  It  has  been  in 
commerce  but  at  a  high  price,  like  another  not 
in  the  Kew  collection — S.  x'Ganderi,  a  hybrid 
of  S.  alpina  and  S.  minima.     S.  Arnoit. 
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IN  A  FRUIT  PLANTATION 

The  sudden  rise  in  the  temperature  which 
took  place  on  May  Day  caused  such  a  burst  of 
vegetation  as  is  seldom  witnessed.  Never  before 
have  I  seen  fruit  blossom  come  out  so  suddenly. 
At  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  wintry  Aprils  on 
record  the  expansion  of  blossom  on  fruit  trees 
of  every  kind  was  extremely  backward.  Goose- 
berries, of  course,  were  in  full  bloom  before  the 
end  of  the  month,  while  Red  Currants  were 
about  level  with  them,  Black  Currants  being 
later  to  bloom  than  I  have  ever  seen  them 
before.  The  only  Plum  in  my  plantations  in 
the  extreme  south  of  England  in  full  blossom 
by  April  30  was  Black  Diamond,  while  Mon- 
arch and  Coe's  Gblden  Drop  were  nearly  or 
quite  full  on  May  1.  But  by  May  3  there  had 
been  so  sudden  an  expansion  that  Early  Rivers 
and  Czar  were  fully  out,  while  Victoria  was 
nearly  abreast  with  them,  as  also  were  Old 
Greengage,  Deniston's  Superb  Gage,  and  Oul- 
lin's  Golden  Gage. 

Early-flowering  Pears  were  in  full  blossom  by 
May  3,  and  the  buds  of  some  later  varieties 
were  beginning  to  open.  The  only  variety  of 
Apple  showing  any  considerable  open  blossom 
on  that  day  was  Irish  Peach,  though  Beauty 
of  Bath,  Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  and  Early 
Julien  were  close  behind  it. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  blossoming  of 
fruit  trees  and  bushes  in  districts  100  miles  to 
the  north  of  my  farm  is  earlier  than  it  is  here, 
probably  because  proximity  to  the  sea  and  ex- 
posure to  wind  keep  my  fruit  backward.  This 
circumstance  bears  upon  the  question  of  damage 
from  frost.  Here  we  had  6L  of  frost  on  the 
night  of  April  20,  measured  5  feet  from  the 
ground  by  an  exposed  thermometer.  Every- 
thing was  extremely  dry  then,  and  the  few 
!  mis  of  Plums  already  expanded  on  ex- 
ceptional trees  did  not  appear  to  be  harmed. 
A  small  number  of  my  Gooseberries  in  the 
lower  level  of  one  field  appear  to  have  been 
touched,  and  some  Red  Currants  in  a  small 
orchard,  grown  only  for.  home  use.  But  no 
considerable  damage  was  done.  The  more 
severe  frosts  of  the  last  week  in  April,  8°  or 
more  in  many  districts,  did  not  trouble  us 
here,  as  we  had  only  3°  on  one  occasion,  and 
we  had  comparatively  little  snow.  The  great 
damage  to  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  and 
partial  injury  to  Plums,  reported  from  -most 
fruit  districts,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
escape. 

With  respect  to  the  shows  of  blossom,  that 
of  Plums  is  partial,  some  trees  of  a  variety 
being  fairly  covered,  while  others  are  nearly 
bare.  This  is  the  case  with  Rivers'  Early  Pro- 
lific and  Monarch.  Victoria  is  more  regular, 
there  being  about  half  a  show,  while  Czar  is 
fuller.  Pond's  Seedling  has  very  little  blos- 
som, and  Gisborne  hardly  any  signs  of  it. 
Black  Diamond  and  choice  dessert  varieties, 
except  on  a  small  lot  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop  in 
a  field,  have  only  a  sprinkling.  Apart  from  pos- 
sible damage  hereafter,  the  Plum  yield  can 
hardly  exceed  half  an  average  crop.  Pears  are 
about  as  densely  covered  with  blossom  as  they 
■  could  b?,  and  Apples  and  Cherries  are  very  well 
furnished.  Gooseberries  here  promise  well,  but 
Black  Currants,  I  fear,  will  be  scarce. 

Except  where  the  tender  shoots  on  the  tops 
of  Plum  trees  were  banged  about  by  the  blizzard 
of  the  last  week  of  April,  the  foliage  and  blos- 
som of  all  kinds  of  fruit  have  a  strikingly 
healthy  appearance.  Having  been  late  in  de- 
veloping, there  has  not  been  any  check  to 
growth  since  the  expansion  of  leaf  and  blossom. 
But  aphis  on  Apples  and  Plums,  and  scab  on 
Apples  and  Pears,  will  probably  spoil  this  pleas- 
ing appearance.  A  search  with  a  magnifying 
glass  on  several  trees  of  nearly  every  variety  of 
Apples  grown,  just  after  the  trusses  of  blossom 
buds  were  fringed  with  spring  leaves,  led  to 
the  discovery  of  only  one  aphis,  while  not  one 
was  found  among  the  Plums.  Nor  were  any 
•eggs    noticed.        Yet,    in    all    probability,    both 


Apple  and  Plum  trees,  as  usual,  will  be 
smothered  with  the  pest  by  the  time  that  these 
remarks  are  in  print.  East  year  there  was  a 
sudden  and  profuse  infestation  a  few  days  after 
a  search,  in  which  only  two  or  three  aphides 
were  found.  Whence  do  they  come?  No  one 
seems  to  know.  I  searched  among  some  Myro- 
bella  Plums  planted  to  thicken  hedges,  and 
among  Blackthorns  also,  without  finding  a  green 
fly.  Some  entomologists  declare  that  the  visita- 
tions of  aphides  always  come  from  eggs  on  the 
trees,  or  from  insects  that  have  hybernated  on 
them  ;  but  this  in  my  case  seems  to  be  out  of 
the  question,  as  I  have  found  neither  eggs  nor 
insects  up  to  the  present  time  The  aphis  does 
more  damage  here  than  all  other  insects  to- 
gether, as,  when  once  its  attack  has  begun,  the 
leaves  curl  around  it,  protecting  it  from  spray. 

There  are  no  signs  of  the  Apple  sucker  here 
at  present,  and  it  would  be  showing  if  it  were 
in  the  plantations.  Ttrree  years  ago  my  Apple 
plantations  were  badly  infested,  but  they  have 
been  clear  in  the  last  two  seasons.  Whether 
or  not  the  pest  was  annihilated  by  summer  or 
winter  washes,  or  by  the  two  in  combination,  is 
uncertain,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  dis- 
appeared, and  there  has  been  no  reappearance. 
The  Codlin  moth  does  not  trouble  me,  while 
leaf-eating  caterpillars  can  be  kept  down  by 
spraying,  and  the  pith-moth  maggot  is  relent- 
lessly pursued  year  after  year,  and  thus  kept 
within  moderate  bounds. 

Next  to  aphis,  my  great  enemy  is  scab.  As 
a  preventive,  the  Apple  and  Pear  trees  were 
sprayed  with  a  weak  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate alone,  just  before  the  fruit  buds  began 
to  burst.  After  the  blossom  has  fallen,  they 
will  have  two  sprayings  of  weak  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture— weak,  because  the  ordinary  strength 
scorches  the  foliage  of  some  varieties.  This 
treatment  did  good  last  season.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  summer  will  not  be  as  wet  as  the 
spring  has  been,  so  that  there  may  be  a  chance 
of  suppressing  this  damaging  disease. 

Mildew  on  Apple  foliage  has  become  more 
and  more  serious  on  some  varieties  in  the  last 
two  seasons,  and  nothing  has  been  found  to 
be  an  effective  cure  but  the  plan  of  persistently 
cutting  off  and  burning  affected  portions. 
Already  it  is  showing  on  a  shoot  here  and  there. 

To  revert  for  a  minute  to  the  question  of 
rrops,  there  is  one  variety  of  Apple  which  is 
the  exception  to  the  rule  as  to  a  good  outlook, 
and  that  is  Charles  Ross.  I  think  my  trees 
are  six  years  from  the  budding,  and  they  show 
hardly  any  signs  of  blossoming.  The  variety 
seems  to  be  as  slow  in  coming  into  bearing  as 
Blenheim  Pippin  is,  and  the  fruit  is  inferior 
in  flavour  to  that  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  the 
parent  which  it  most  resembles.  In  ray  opinion, 
Charles  Ross  is  a  spoilt  Peasgood — less  pro- 
lific, and  of  inferior  flavour.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  whether  the  experience  of 
other  growers  in  relation  to  it  is  the  same  as 
mine.  My  trees  were  raised  by  budding  from 
one  of  the  first  lot  sent  out.  The  trees  are 
fairly  sturdy,  and  particularly  shapely,  and  this 
is  all  that  can  be  said  in  their  favour  at  pre- 
sent. Possibly  they  may  bear  well  in  course  of 
time.     A    Working   G> 


The  Week's  Work. 


NEW   INVENTIONS. 


A  TELESCOPIC  PLANT  SUPPORT. 
Several  devices  for  the  supporting  of  plants 
have  recently  been  placed  before  the  public  ; 
particulars  of  the  latest  have  been  sent  us  by 
Messrs.  Smith,  Fletcher  and  Co.,  172,  High 
Street,  Edinburgh.  This  support  has  an  iron 
prong,  with  a  sheath  for  inserting  into  the 
ground,  and  into  this  sheath  the  stand  slides, 
thus  enabling  it  to  be  raised  as  the  plant  in- 
creases in  height.  A  small  pin  passes  through 
the  sheath  and  through  the  support,  which  is 
pierced  with  several  holes,  thus  enabling  it  to  be 
raised  or  lowered. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Summer  bedding. — Tastes  in  regard  to  the 
planting  of  the  flower  garden  are  very  dis- 
similar, but  in  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider harmony  and  contrast  in  respect  to  colour. 
For  example,  an  oblong  bed  planted  with 
standard  Heliotropiums,  and  having  a  ground- 
work of  the  new  dwarf  variety  of  the  scarlet 
Salvia  splendens  known  as  Pride  of  Zurich, 
may  be  described  as  planting  for  the  purpose 
of  contrasting  the  colours.  This  variety  of 
Salvia  is  very  compact  in  habit,  free  flower- 
ing, and  early.  It  does  not  grow  more  than 
12  inches  in  height,  has  erect  spikes  of  bloom, 
and  produces  early  in  June  a  quantity  of  the 
most  brilliant  scarlet  flowers.  It  may  also  be 
expected  to  continue  in  flower  until  autumn. 
For  an  instance  :  in  the  harmonising  of  colours, 
a  bed  in  the  form  of  cross  keys  planted  with 
Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  of  soft  yellow  colour, 
with  a  groundwork  of  Salvia  Pride  of  Zurich, 
would  be  pleasing.  The  Calceolarias  should 
consist  of  plants  taken  from  6-inch  pots,  being 
specimens  5  to  6  feet  in  height,  having  large 
heads  yet  being  lightly  branched  up  the  stems, 
and  they  should  be  planted  about  2  feet  apart 
each  way.  Salvia  Horminum  grandiflorum 
violacea,  with  bright  violet-coloured  heads  in- 
terspersed with  Galtonia  (Hyacinthus)  candi- 
cans  and  Tuberoses  planted  in  a  diamond-shaped 
bed,  was  pretty.  Beds  which  are  crowded  to- 
gether in  geometrical  designs  are  not  suited 
for  this  type  of  planting.  The  three  beds  1 
have  mentioned  stand  apart  from  each  other, 
and  have  double  Box  edgings,  filled  in  with 
white  marbled  drippings  upon  gravel.  A  noble- 
looking  bed,  if  cut  out  of  the  grass  and  made 
sufficiently  large  to  give  a  good  effect,  is  one 
planted  with  Nicotiana  sylvestris,  having  large, 
■-weet-scented,  pure  white  flowers,  intermixed 
v  ith  Ricinus  Gibsonii,  which  has  dark  stems 
and  foliage.  A  border  measuring  60  yards  in 
length  and  from  3  to  4  feet  in  width  planted  in 
the  following  manner  was  admired  by  many  : — 
An  excellent  strain  of  Antirrhinums  containing 
a  good  proportion  of  salmon-rose  or  coral-red 
varieties  was  planted,  and  the  dwarf-growing 
plants  were  intermixed  with  those  of  a  taller 
habit.  A  similar  border  planted  with  Dianthus 
lledewigii  in  numerous  shades  of  colour  mixed 
with  patches  in  distinct  colours  of  such  varie- 
ties as  Salmon  Queen,  Diadem,  Queen  of  Hol- 
land, and  The  Bride,  at  regular  distances,  and 
dotted  with  standard  plants  of  Iresine  Herbstii, 
1  Lindenii,  and  Veronica  Andersonii,  with  a 
background  of  Pelargonium  "Madame  Crousse" 
ii  tubs,  and  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  was 
effective. 

Herbaceous  borders. — Such  plants  as  Del- 
phiniums, Paeonies,  Aconitums,  and  Sweet  Peas 
should  have  stakes  put  to  them  before  the 
growths  fall  over  and  become  deformed. 

Roses  against  walls. — These  plants  should  now 
be  treated  with  some  approved  insecticide,  such 
as  quassia   extract. 

Garden  paths. — Choose  a  dry  day  and  apply 
a  dressing  of  some  weed  killer  to  the  garden 
paths,  but  do  not  let  the  mixture  be  applied 
within  a  distance  of  6  inches  from  the  edges 
of  grass  or  Box. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire;  N.B. 

Acacia  Kiceana. — This  species  is  now  passing, 
out  of  bloom  and  should  be  re-potted  into  a 
compost  consisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand.  Place  the  plants  afterwards  in  a  position 
where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light. 
The  plants  would  succeed  very  much  better  if 
planted  out  in  a  border  where  the  roots  would 
have  plenty  of  room  to  extend.  The  shoots  may 
be  trained  up  the  rafters  under  the  roof  of  the 
house,  so  that  they  may  afterwards  droop  from 
the  roof,  and  thus  display  their  flowers  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Lapageria  alba  and  L.  rosea. — These  plants  are 
now  growing  freely,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  shoots  do  not  get  twisted  together. 
If  the  plants  are  trained  on  a  balloon-shaped 
trellis,  the  young  shoots  should  at  first  be 
trained  on  single  strings  tied  out  to  stakes  ex- 
tending from  the  balloon,  and   after  the  shoots 
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have  become  well-ripened  and  flower  buds  are 
appearing,  the  strings  may  be  cut  away  and  the 
shoots  trained  evenly  over  the  balloon.  Apply 
weak  liquid  manure  to  the  roots  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  syringe  the  plants  each  day. 
Lapagerias  succeed  excellently  when  cultivated 
in  a  border  and  their  growths  trained  up  the 
roof  of  the  greenhouse,  from  which  they  may  be 
allowed  to  hang  loosely.  When  thus  grown  in 
a  border,  slugs  are  very  destructive  to  the  young 
shoots  as  these  latter  emerge  from  the  soil.  I 
have  found  it  to  be  a  good  practice  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  these  shoots,  and  directly 
they  emerge  from  the  soil  to  cover  them  with 
glass  bottles  from  which  the  necks  have  been 
knocked  off. 

Chorizema  Lowii. — This  species  is  now  grow- 
ing freely,  and  if  the  plants  are  found  to  require 
larger  pots  the  re-potting  may  be  undertaken  at 
once.  A  compost  of  peat  and  sand,  with  a  few 
pieces  of  charcoal,  will  be  suitable.  This 
species  being  of  a  very  free-growing  habit  re- 
quires plenty  of  root-room,  and  the  soil  should 
be  made  only  moderately  firm.  The  shoots 
should  always  be  trained  so  that  they  will  in- 
cline slightly  upwards,  for  if  this  is  not  done 
they  will  die  back  to  the  position  of  a  shoot 
which  does  point  in  an  upward  direction.  Much 
care  is  needed  in  tieing  in  the  shoots,  and  if 
they  have  been  allowed  to  get  hard  they  will  be 
likely  to  break  off  at  the  joint,  for  when 
thoroughly  ripened  they  are  very  brittle.  If 
cultivated  in  the  same  house  as  Azaleas,  and 
given  similar  treatment,  the  plants  will  succeed. 
Propagation  may  be  effected  at  the  present  time 
by  inserting  cuttings  prepared  from  the  young 
unmatured  shoots.  Insert  them  in  a  compost  of 
peat  and  sand  only,  making  this  compost  very 
firm  about  each  cutting.  Place  the  pots  in  a 
brisk  heat  and  keep  the  atmosphere  close  until 
the  cuttings  have  made  roots. 

Rhododendron  (Azalea)  indicum. — Plants  that 
are  growing  freely  and  have  their  pots  well 
filled  with  roots  should  be  given  slight  sprink- 
lings of  Peruvian  guano  at  intervals  of  three 
weeks,  until  it  is  seen  that  the  flower  buds  are 
formed  for  next  season.  Syringe  the  plants 
twice  each  day  during  favourable  weather. 
Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  and  shade  the 
plants  from  fierce  sunshine. 

Srunfelsia  (Franciscca)  calycina  major. — As 
soon  as  these  plants  have  flowered  they  should 
be  re-potted  into  a  compost  consisting  of  loam 
two  parts,  leaf-mould  one  part,  and  peat  and 
sand  one  part.  Place  them  in  a  house  having 
an  intermediate  temperature  and  syringe  the 
plants  frequently.  Any  plants  which  will  not 
be  re-potted  should  be  given  applications  of 
liquid  manure.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  com- 
pleted their  growth  remove  them  into  a  cool 
house  where  they  may  rest  until  next  spring. 
If  this  species  is  flowered  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  greenhouse  the  blooms  develop  a  much 
deeper  colour  and  have  better  lasting  properties 
than  is  the  case  when  they  are  developed  in  a 
greater  degree  of  heat. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomrer,  Gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

Fig  trees  in  pots. — If  the  trees  are  expected  to 
ripen  a  second  crop  of  fruits,  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  afforded  them  directly  the  first 
crop  has  been  gathered.  It  would,  however,  be 
better  not  to  obtain  a  second  crop  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  force  the  trees  again  early  next  season. 
In  any  case,  the  second  crop  should  be  only  a 
moderate  one.  Take  measures  to  cleanse  the 
trees  of  any  insect  pests  that  may  infest  them. 
Afterwards  remove  the  top-dressing  from  the 
pots  and  afford  a  fresh  top-dressing  consisting 
of  loam  and  crushed  mortar  rubble,  with  a  little 
concentrated  manure  added.  On  no  account 
allow  the  roots  to  suffer  from  drought  even  for 
a  short  period.  Apply  occasional  waterings  of 
diluted  liquid  manure.  Keep  the  growths  regu- 
larly stopped.  Ventilate  the  house  freely,  and 
syringe  the  trees  thoroughly  at  least  twice  each 
day  during  fine  weather. 

Fig  trees  in  borders. — These  trees  having  been 
started  early  enough  to  yield  successional  crops 
to  those  Figs  cultivated  in  pots,  will  now  be 
swelling  their  fruits,  and  therefore  the  roots 
should  be  given  applications  of  liquid  manure. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
rather  drier  than  formerly  as  soon  as  it  is  seen 
that  the  fruits  have  commenced  to  ripen.     Afford 


increased  ventilation  during  the  day,  and  a  little 
ventilation  during  the  night.  Let  each  fruit  be 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  much  as 
possible.  Later  trees  in  separate  houses  should 
have-  their  shoots  thinned  out  and  pinched,  so 
that  the  leaves  will  not  overcrowd  each  other. 
By  attending  to  the  pinching  of  the  shoots  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days  and  continuing  this  prac- 
tice for  as  long  a  time  as  practicable,  the  ripen- 
ing season  may  be  thereby  prolonged.  Venti- 
late the  houses  freely,  especially  when  the  sun 
is  powerful,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  leaves 
suffering  injury  from  scalding.  Syringe  the 
trees  thoroughly  each  day,  maintaining  a  moist 
atmosphere.  Remove  all  suckers  from  young 
trees,  and  thin  out  the  shoots  sufficiently  to 
enable  those  which  are  selected  for  forming  the 
tree  to  grow  sturdily  and  firm. 

Planting  vines. — Young  vines  raised  from  eyes 
early  in  the  present  year  may  be  planted  at  any 
time  during  the  next  tew  weeks.  Plants  of 
this  description  should  be  planted  in  borders 
wholly  contained  in  the  house,  but  an  outside 
border  may  be  added  thereto  at  a  subsequent 
period  if  it  is  considered  desirable.  If  borders 
have  been  made  according  to  the  directions 
printed  in  the  Calendar  in  the  issue  of  this 
journal  for  February  1,  and  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  has  elapsed  for  the  soil  to  become  warm, 
such  borders  will  now  be  in  a  suitable  condition 
for  planting.  If  the  young  vines  have  teen  so 
far  cultivated  upon  turves  instead  of  in  pots, 
their  planting  will  consist  simply  in  placing 
them  in  position  on  the  border  and  carefully 
covering  the  roots  with  a  warm,  turfy  compost, 
or  in  making  shallow  holes  in  the  border  for 
the  reception  of  the  turves.  But  if  the  vines  are 
in  pots,  turn  out  the  roots  carefully,  remove  the 
crocks  and  firmly  plant  the  roots  in  some  speci- 
ally prepared  compost.  Complete  the  operation 
by  applying  a  light  mulch  of  short  horse 
manure  and  a  watering  with  tepid  water.  If 
the  vines  have  to  be  procured  from  a  distance, 
allow  them  sufficient  time  to  recover  from  any 
ill  effects  they  may  have  received  during  transit 
before  subjecting  them  to  the  check  caused  by 
planting.  Permanent  vines  should  be  planted 
at  distances  of  4  to  6  feet  apart,  with  super- 
numaries  ("  cut  backs  "  being  best  for  this  pur- 
pose) planted  between  each  pair  for  providing 
immediate  crops. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
AMenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Celery. — There  is  no  more  important  kitchen 
garden  crop  than  Celery,  neither  is  there  any 
crop  that  responds  more  readily  to  good  culti- 
vation. Indifferently  grown  Celery  is  of  little 
value,  therefore  cultivators  should  do  all  that 
is  possible  to  obtain  the  most  perfect  crop.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  essential  to  cultivate  the  best 
varieties,  and  afterwards  it  is  necessary  to  take 
every  care  to  prevent  the  plants  suffering  any 
check  during  the  whole  season  of  their  growth. 
Directly  the  plants  which  have  already  been 
pricked  out  are  ready  for  transplanting  to  the 
trenches,  which  have  been  prepared  in  the  open 
gardens,  let  them  .be  removed  to  this  position. 
If  these  trenches  were  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  I  have  previously  given,  the  soil  is 
likely  to  be  in  a  good  workable  condition.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  continuing  supply  from  A 
until  April,  several  plantings  are  necessary,  but 
in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible,  the  trenches 
should  be  taken  out  and  prepared  several  ■• 
previous  to  planting.  There  is  no  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  putting  the  plants  at  a  great 
tance  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  detrimental  to  plant  tit 
such  a  depth  in  gardens  where  the  soil  is  of  a 
heavy  and  tenacious  character.  In  such  cases, 
the  plants  should  be  kept  as  near  the  ground  level 
as  possible,  allowing  only  sufficient  space  for  the 
reception  of  water.  Make  the  soil  about  each 
plant  very  firm,  and  apply  a  dusting  of  fresh 
soot  during  the  evening  or  early  in  the  morning 
once  a  week.  Do  not  allow  the  Celery  plants 
at  any  time  to  suffer  from  drought.  Lettuces  in- 
various  stages  may  be  cultivated  on  the  ridges 
of  soil  between  the  rows  of  Celery. 

Celeriac  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery. — To  ensure 
good  specimens  of  the  Turnip-rooted  Celery, 
strong  plants  should  be  put  out  at  the  present 
time  into  deeply-tilled,  rich  ground,  preferably 
on  a  border  facing  to  the  south.  Allow  a  dis- 
tance of  2  feet  between  the  rows  and  18  inches 


between  each  plant.  During  the  season  of 
growth  it  is  difficult  to  apply  more  water  than 
is  needful  for  this  crop,  and  liquid  manure  con- 
taining a  little  soot  should  be  frequently  given. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Plants  raised  from  the. 
earliest  sowings  under  glass,  which  were  duly 
pricked  out,  should  now  be  ready  for  planting, 
into  their  permanent  quarters.  Choose  a  well 
exposed  piece  of  ground  which  was  prepared 
during  the  winter.  Lift  the  plants  with  as  much 
soil  adhering  to  the  roots  as  possible.  Use  a 
garden  trowel  in  the  process  of  planting,  and 
make  the  soil  very  firm.  As  a  preventive  against 
slugs,  place  a  good  handful  of  finely-sifted  cinder 
ashes  around  the  stem  of  each  plant. 

Turnips. — The  earliest  plants  are  looking  very 
well.  Attend  to  the  thinning  out  whilst  the 
plants  are  still  quite  small.  Frequently  stir  the 
surface  soil  and  apply  a  dusting  of  soot  at  in- 
tervals of  ten  days.  Make  small  sowings  at 
frequent  intervals  to  maintain  a  supply.  Desir- 
able varieties  for  sowing  at  this  season  include 
Snowball,  Jersey  Lily  and  Red  Globe. 

Carrots. — Make  a  liberal  sowing  on  a  south  or 
west  border,  choosing  varieties  of  the  interme- 
diate and  stump-rooted  types.  Attend  to  the 
thinning  out  of  earlier  batches  and  sprinkle  soot 
and  wood  ashes  liberally  between  the  rows.  If 
green  fly  appears,  syringe  the  plants  with 
quassia  extract  or  dust  them  with  tobacco- 
powder. 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By   F.  Jordan,   Gardener  to  The    Dowager    Lady 
Nlnbcrnholmk,  W'arter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Peach  blister. — This  disease  is  generally  known 
to  be  brought  about  by  north  and  east  winds, 
and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  likely  to  be  more 
than  usually  prevalent  this  season.  It  may  be 
guarded  against  in  some  measure  by  using  pro- 
tective material  over  the  trees  during  the  pre- 
sence of  such  winds.  I  have  tried  many  so- 
called  remedies,  but  none  has  proved  either  a 
cure  or  preventive,  and  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
therefore  when  the  disease  is  present  is  to  divest 
the  trees  of  any  curled  leaves  and  the  shoots 
bearing  them,  removing  them  at  once  to  the  fire. 
Cultivators,  however,  may  be  recommended  to' 
try  the  specific  known  as  "  Medela,"  which  is 
highly  recommended  for  use  during  the  season 
when  the  trees  are  dormant.  At  the  same  time, 
every  attention  should  be  given  to  such  matters 
as  root-pruning,  watering,  and  the  training  of 
the  shoots  thinly  so  as  to  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  induce  the  shoots  to  become  thoroughly 
ripened  each  season  (see  also  note  by  Mr.  life 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  February  15  last).. 

Apples  and  Pears. — The  Apple  blossom  weevil 
(Anthonomus  pomorum)  is  one  of  the  worst  pests 
that  infest  Apple  trees.  The  larvae  or  caterpil- 
lars destroy  the  blossoms  before  they  expand, 
and  they  afterwards  feed  upon  the  young  leaves. 
Sprayings  during  winter  are  the  best  means  of 
combating  this  pest,  but  at  this  season  of  the 
year  means  must  be  taken  to  destroy  any  grubs 
already  contained  in  the  flower-buds,  and  their 
presence  may  be  detected  by  the  petals  rolling 
up  and  turning  brown.  The  caterpillar  of  the 
winter  moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata)  also  feeds, 
upon  the  young  leaves  and  flowers,  and  a  strict 
watch  should  be  kept  for  these. 

The  Pear  midge  (Diplosis  pyrivora). — The 
female  midge  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  Pear  blos- 
som, and  the  fruits  become  deformed  and  fall  to 
the  ground,  containing  as  a  rule  one  or  more 
caterpillars.  Such  fruits  should  be  gathered  to- 
gether and  burned  without  delay.  Trees  that  are 
subject  to  attack  from  Pear  midge  should  be 
sprayed  every  winter  without  exception,  for 
sprayings  applied  during  the  growing  season  are 
of  little  avail.  The  only  effective  remedy  thenv 
being  to  pick  the  caterpillars  off  the  trees  by 
hand.  Apply  a  dressing  of  kainit  to  the  ground 
during  winter. 

Apricots,  Cherries  and  Plums.-— Fxamine  the 
trees  for  any  pests  which  are  destructive  to  the 
foliage.  Quassia  extract  is  a  good  and  cheap  in- 
secticide, and  may  be  most  economically  used 
as  a  preventive  before  the  foliage  becomes 
curled.  If  this  is  delayed  until  an  attack  is 
present,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  all  the 
curled  leaves  and  caterpillars  and  ■svinge  the 
trees  with  Richard's  XL-All  insecticide.  In  this 
case  the  trees  should  be  thoroughly  washed  on 
the  following  morning  with  clear  watei  applied* 
by  means  of  the  garden  engine. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
(or  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDI  I  OR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  I/desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
.responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  16— German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  19— 

Devon  County  Agric.  Sh.  at  Plymouth  (3  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  20- 

Roy.  Bol.  Soc.  Exh.  at  Regent's  Park. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 53  9°. 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

London.—  Wednesday,  Mav  IS  (6  p.m.):  Max.  62°; 
Min.  47". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday,  May  14 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.  29  6;  Temp.  55°;  Weather— 
Raining. 
Provinces.— Wednesday  May  13  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  62° 
Colchester;  Min.  4T-'  Scotland  N.    - 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Bedding  Plants,  Bulbs,  Palms,  Rhododendrons,  Coni- 
fers, Ferns,  &c,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

Clearance  of  large  quantities  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Orchids, 
Carnations,  A2aleas,  &c,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Heath  & 
Son,  at  the  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Cheltenham,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

FRIDAY— 

Choice  Imported  and  Established  Orchids  in  large 
variety,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12.45. 


Professor  MacDougal,  who  has 
Artificial      been    for   some    years    engaged 

ProfdNew°"  uI>on  the  Prob,em  of  the  artificial 
Species,  production  of  new  species  of 
plants  by  injecting  various  salts 
into  the  ovaries  of  the  flower,  claims  to  have 
■obtained  novelties  in  several  genera.  The 
most  notable  one  is  a  form  derived  from 
GEnothera  biennis,  which  he  calls  "F.  206," 
in  which  the  new  plant  has  remained  true 
for  several  generations.  It  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  parent  species,  and,  fur- 
thermore, does  not  readily  hybridise  with  it. 
Experiments  are  in  progress  on  the  effects 
•of  calcium  nitrate,  zinc  sulphate,  methyl- 
blue,  in  various  strengths  of  solution,  on 
-a  considerable  list  of  plants,  e.g.,  Cereus, 
Kicotiana,  and  Pentstemon.  Of  course,  the 
failures  are  numerous ;  that  is  only  to  be 
expected,  not  only  on  the  grounds  of  the 
■difficulties  of  manipulation,  but  also  because 
the  organism  might  altogether  fail  to  respond 
to  the  substances  used.  The  point  of  view 
from  which  the  work  is  being  carried  on  may 
be  most  easily  grasped  by  the  following 
quotation  from  a  lecture  delivered  a  few 
months  ago  in  Chicago  by  Professor  Mac- 
Dougal : — "  The  forms  and  qualities  ex- 
hibited by  organisms  represent  the  total  effect 
of  environment,  but  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
this  has  been  brought  about  by  direct  adapta- 
tion ;  many  of  the  most  highly  specialised 
and  useful  structures  bear  only  an  indirect 
relation  to  the  factors  to  which  they  bear  a 
useful  relation.  Neither  has  it  been  demon- 
strated that  an  individual  adjustment  made 
by  the  soma  is  impressed  upon  the  germ- 
plasm,  and  transmitted  unchanged. 


Various  agencies  experimentally  applied  in 
such  manner  as  to  affect  the  germ-plasm 
only  have  caused  the  origin  of  forms  bear- 
ing fully  transmissible  qualities  not  presented 
by  the  parental  type.  The  new  characters 
have  been  found  to  be  fullv  heritable,  and 
the  induced  forms  do  not  always  hybridise 
with  the  older  types.  The  induction  of  such 
new  forms  in  plants  may  be  accomplished  by 
re-agents  applied  to  the  generative  nuclei 
carried  by  the  pollen-tube,  and  probably  by 
action  on  the  embryo-sac,  in  the  period  fol- 
lowing reduction  division.  Mutations  have 
been  taken,  on  hypothetical  grounds,  to  be 
based  on  changes  occurring  previous  to  these 
divisions.  The  various  agencies  used  in  in- 
ducing new  forms  in  this  manner  may  have 
a  stimulating  effect,  or  may  cause  direct 
disturbances  in  the  chemical  balance  of  the 
substances  in  the  chromatin  and  plasma. 
fgfu'bstanoss  found  in  the  cell.]  Similar  action 
may  result  from  unusual  intensities  of  various 
environmental  conditions,  or  to  accidental  in- 
trusions on  germ-plasm  of  many  kinds.  The 
alterations  in  question  may  well  lie  beyond 
detection  by  cytological,  Cr  by  any,  ,direct 
method  of  examination.  When  thus  nature 
of  the  induced  changes 'is  once  ascertained, 
the  inductive  agents  might  be  applied  in  such 
manner  as  to  guide  the  course  of  develop- 
ment and  thus  actually  control  the  evolution 
of  organisms.  By  such  methods,  man,  the 
conscious  organism,  might  assume  a  domi- 
nating role  in  the  world  of  organisms  and 
create  relations  among  living  things  not  now- 
existent." 

If  further  research  should  substantiate  the 
claims  made  by  Professor  MacDougal,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  a  powerful  in- 
strument is  within  our  reach  for  induc- 
ing variation.  But  it  must  be  clearly 
understi  od  that  the  variations  are  likely,  if 
producible  at  all,  to  be  empirical.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  question  of  "  adaptation."  What 
will  have  been  effected  is  an  alteration  of 
those  chemical  processes  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  particular  character  of  any  indi- 
vidual plant,  and  if  we  can  really  alter  these 
we  shall  at  the  same  time  doubtless  modify 
the  whole  organism.  For  this  chemical 
machinery,  germ-plasm,  physical  basis  of  in- 
heritance, or  by  whatever  other  name  we 
call  it,  is  the  really  important  thing.  If  once 
this  can  be  got  at  and  changed,  then  varia- 
tion must  inevitably  follow,  and  if  the  change 
were  permanent  in  its  character,  the  corre- 
sponding variation  may  also  be  expected  to  be 
stable.  But  it  will  be  wise  not  to  expect  too 
much,  at  any  rate,  for  some  time  to  come. 
Even  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  possible  to  in- 
duce variation  in  this  way  at  all,  it  of  course 
does  not  follow  that  the  new  forms  would  be 
improvements  upon  the  old.  In  the  world 
around  us  we  see  variation  enough  brought 
about  by  natural  causes,  as  we  say,  but  the 
real  advances,  from  the  economic  or  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  are  few  enough.  In  stimulat- 
ing the  formation  of  new  varieties,  as  now 
practised,  we  have  the  advantage  of  deal- 
ing with  processes  such  as  crossing,  the 
rules  governing  the  results  of  which  are 
gradually  becoming  better  appreciated. 
Whether  a  similar  outcome  is  to  be  antici- 
pated from  injection  methods  still  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Some  doubt  may  perryips  be  legitimately 
felt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  change  which  has  been  found  to 


occur  in  the  case  of  the  plants  experimented 
on.  We  know  already  that  Oenothera 
Lamarckiana  is  constantly  throwing  off  more 
or  less  stable  variations,  and  CF.  biennis  is 
closely  related  to  it.  May  it  not  be  possible 
that  natural  variation  may  have  occurred  in 
the  experimental  plots,  and  have  been  mis- 
taken for  an  artificially-induced  one?  Criti- 
cism is,  however,  premature  at  the  present 
time.  The  future  will  soon  show  how  far 
the  new  variations  are  the  result  of  natural 
conditions,  and  how  far  they  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  effects  of  a  direct  action  of  the 
substances  employed  upon  the  germ-plasm 
of  the  species. 


Our    Supplementary    Illustration. — Of 

the  numerous  Japanese  Lilies  flowering  in 
British  gardens  none  are  more  delicately 
coloured  than  the  flowers  of  Lilium  japonicum 
(syn.  L.  Krameri).  In  the  winter  of  1871-72 
coloured  drawings  of  three  beautiful  forms  of 
this  Lily  were  received  by  the  late  Dr.  Wallace, 
of  Colchester,  from  his  collector,  Mr.  Kramer, 
in  Japan.  Varying  so  much  in  colour  the  sug- 
gestion was  at  once  made  that  it  was  a  hybrid, 
and  the  species  L.  japonicum  X  L.  auratum,  or 
L.  japonica  X  L.  speciosum,  were  mentioned  as 
the  probable  parents.  Under  the  name  of  L. 
Krameri,  Hook.,  the  rose-tinted  form  is  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  6058.  Subse- 
quent investigation  proved  this  plant  to  be 
identical  with  L.  japonicum,  Thunb,,  a  species 
found  growing  in  abundance  in  Southern  Japan. 
The  bulbs  are  small,  1  inch  to  2  inches  in 
diameter,  the  stem  1  foot  to  3  feet  high,  rarely 

4  feet ;      leaves      scattered      linear-lanceolate, 

5  inches  to  6  inches  long  ;  flowers  variable  from 
white  to  deep  mauve,  scented,  1  to  4  en  a  stem, 
sometimes  5.  In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
August  11,  1877,  Mr.  J.  H.  Krelage,  of  Haar- 
lem, mentions  having  flowered  a  purple  variety 
amongst  a  recent  importation.  No  great  degree 
of  success  has  attended  the  cultivation  of  this 
Lily  in  our  gardens,  and  were  it  not  for  a 
plentiful  supply  of  imported  Japanese  bulbs  this 
beautiful  member  of  the  genus  Lilium-  would 
be  very  rare.  The  late  Mr.  Wilson  in  his 
garden  at  YVisley,  now  the  home  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  grew  it  successfully  in  a 
bed  of  Rhododendrons.  The  most  suitable  soil 
is  an  open  compost  of  peat  and  sandy  loam. 
Impprted  bulbs  flower  well  in  the  first,  and  some- 
times the  second  year.  They  should  be  laid  on 
soil  in  a  frame,  and  started  into  growth  previous 
to  planting  them  out  of  doors,  taking  care  not 
to  over-water  the  plants  until  they  are  well 
rooted.  It  would  be  worth  whi'e  trying  to  estab- 
lish this  Lily  in  our  gardens  by  raising  plants 
from  seeds,  it  being  just  possible  that  seedlings 
raised  in  this  country  would  be  more  amenable 
to  cultivation. 

Memorial    to     Sir     Thomas      Hanbury, 
K.C.V.O.  — On    Sunday,    May   3,    a  bronze  bust 

of  Commendatore  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury, 
K.C.V.O.,  was  unveiled  at  La  Mortola  in  the 
village  square.  There  was  a  representative 
gathering  of  thousands  of  people  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  villages.  The  Government 
was  represented  by  the  Sousprf.fet  of  San 
Kemo  and  the  Mayor  of  Ventimiglia.  After 
the  inaugural  speech  by  Mr.  Alwin  Berger, 
curator  of  the  garden,  the  bust  was  unveiled  and 
the  English  National  Anthem  was  played  by  the 
Ventimiglia  municipal  band.  The  Mayor  of 
Ventimiglia  spoke  in  high  terms  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hanbury,  and  acknowledged  the  good  the  com- 
munity owed  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury's  kindness. 
The  Sousprefet  and  Prof.  Calvino,  from  Porto 
Maurizio,  also  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  Cecil  Haneirv, 
Esq.,  returned  thanks  in  the  name  of  his  family. 
The  cost  of  the  bust  was  defrayed  by  subscrip- 
tions from  the  Mortola  population. 
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The  Botanical  Magazine.  — The  current 
number  of  this  periodical  contains  figures  and 
descriptions  of  the  following  plants  : — 

Tillandsia  Blokii,  tab.  8192. — The  origin  of 
this  fine  plant  is  not  known,  but  it  seems  to  have 
'  been  regarded  as  a  form  of  T.  regina.  It  was 
shown  under  the  name  of  T.  Blokii  at  the  Ghent 
Quinquennial  Exhibition  in  1808,  and  the  specimen 
was  then  described  in  the  Gatdeners'  Chronicle  as 
being  "as  tall  as  a  man."  The  specimen  from 
which  the  illustration  in  the  Magazine  was  taken, 
was  grown  bv  Mr.  F.  \V.  Moore,  who  purchased  it 
in  1903  as  a  seedling  of  the  original  plant  shown 
at  Ghent 

Philadelpiius  X  purpureo-maculatus,  tab. 
8193.— This  plant  is  stated  by  Lemoine  to  have 
arisen  from  P.  Lemoinei  "fantasie,"  a  hybrid  of 
which  P.  Coulteri  was  one  of  the  parents.  It  is  a 
beautiful  plant  with  a  purple  red  blolch  at  the 
base  of  each  petal.  It  is  said  to  be  hardy  and 
•easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  when'made 
of  young  shoots  and  placed  in  a  brisk  bottom 
beat,  readily  strike  roo*.  In  cultivation  the  shoots 
that  have  flowered  should  be  cut  away  after  the 
blossoms  are  over,  the  young  growths  which  are 
thus  stimulated  forming  the  flowering  shoots  for 
the  following  year. 

Puya  violacea,  tab.  8194. — A  Bromeliad  with 
stiff,  linear  leaves  about  20  inches  long.  The 
flowers  have  green  sepals  and  deep  violet  petals 
The  plant  requires  dry,  sunny  conditions,  such  as 
suit  Cacti  and  Agaves. 

Liparis  tabularis,  tab.  8195.— This  handsome 
orchid  probably  came  from  Penang,  and  was  sent 
•to  England  by  Mr.  C.  Curtis,  of  the  Forest 
Department,  Penang.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
L.  macrantha,  differing  from  it  in  the  orbicular 
lip.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  reddish- 
purple  colour. 

Prunus  tomentosa,  tab.  8196.  —  Figures  of  this 
plant,  representing  flowering  and  fruiting  sprays, 
were  published  in  our  last  issue,  on  pp.  296-297. 

A  New  Variety  of  Campanula.  M  Max 
Gajniee,  writing  in  the  Revue  llortn  '.',-,  de- 
scribes a  dwarf  variety  of  Campanula  glomerata, 
which  seems  likely  to  prove  a  good  rock  plant. 
The  plant  forms  sessile  rosettes,  from  which  rise 
dense  clusters  of  violet-blue  flowers,  borne  on 
sterns  about  3  or  4  inches  in  height.  The  plant 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  in  favourable 
seasons  bears  another  crop  of  flowers  in  the 
autumn. 

Pea  Nuts  in  America. — The  Pea  or  Monkey 
nut  is  the  fruit  of  a  leguminous  plant,  and  it  is 
said  to  grow  wherever  the  Indian  Corn  will 
flourish.  A  writer  from  Kansas  gives  an  account 
of  the  cultivation  of  these  nuts  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Garden  Magazine  (New  York). 
The  nuts  are  planted  by  hand  in  well-worked 
soil  early  in  May,  and  plenty  of  room  is  given 
for  each  plant  to  develop.  After  the  flowers 
have  set,  the  fruits  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground,  and  they  are  dug  up  with  a  Potato  fork 
as  soon  as  the  first  killing  autumn  frosts  begin. 
After  drying,  the  nuts  are  shaken  from  the  trail- 
ing branches  with  light  sticks. 

Udo,  a  Japanese  Salad  Plant. — In  a  lecture 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  America,  Dr.  David  Fairchild  mentions, 
under  the  above  name,  a  vegetable  that  is  in 
much  favour  in  Japan  and  also  now  in  America, 
as  a  salad  plant.  It  is  described  as  forming  a 
welcome  change  from  Lettuce  and  other  salad 
plants,  and  the  thick  shoots,  the  blanched  por- 
tions of  which  are  2  feet  long  or  more,  are 
shaved  into  thin  strips  and  served  with  French 
salad  dressing..  It, ;is  said  to  possess  a  distinct 
and  agreeable  flavour,  and  a  p'easant  crispness. 
It  succeeds  well  in  the  experimental  grounds  at 
Washington  and  proves  a  heavy  yielder. 


"The  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture."—The  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  begins  with  the 
issue  for.  April,  1908,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  introduction  of  several  new 
features.  In  the  first  place,  the  size  of  the 
Journal  will  be  increased  from  64  pages  to  80 
pages  each  month.  The  additional  space  will 
be  filled  with  a  monthly  article  on  the  course  of 
trade  in  agricultural  produce  during  the  past 
month,  and  a  comment  on  the  tables  of  prices 
that  a're  printed  at  the  end  of  each  number.  An 
attempt  will  also  be  made  to  print  from  time  to 
time  reports  on  the  condition  of  crops  abroad, 
especially  on  the  Continent,  and  on  the  trade  in 
those  articles  of  agricultural  produce  which  com- 
pete with  home-grown  produce.  In  the  April 
number  two  other  series  of  articles  will  be  begun, 
the  first  on  weeds,  fungi,  and  agricultural  pests, 
illustrated  each  month  with  a  coloured  plate, 
the  other,  on  the  agriculture  of  small  holdings, 
showing  what  methods  have  been  adopted  by 
those  who  have  been  successful,  with  suggestions 
forthose  who  are  about  to  take  up  new  holdings. 
As  it  is  intended  that  these  articles  shall  be  of 
service  to  all  classes  of  agriculturists,  the  price 
of  the  Journal  will  not  be  raised,  but  it  will 
continue  to  be  issued  at  4d.  per  monthly 
number.  A  valuable  article  on  manure  is  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  Director  of  the 
Rothamsted  Experimental  Station,  in  which  he 
shows  how  farmyard  manure  deteriorates  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  under  which  it  is  stored. 
Seeing  how  important  an  adjunct  to  proper  culti- 
tion  this  material  is,  one  can  only  be  surprised 
at  the  way  its  value  is  almost  thrown  away  in 
many  cases  by  those  whose  pockets  it  ought  to 
help  to  enrich.  Comparatively  few  people 
realise  how  widely  the  manure  of  animals  under 
different  conditions  of  feeding  varies  in  value, 
and  we  have  ourselves  known  many  instances 
where  prices  quite  out  of  proportion  to  value 
received  have  been  paid.  It  is,  of  course,  gene- 
rally recognised  that  cake  feeding  improves  the 
land,  so  much  so  that  an  allowance  for  expendi- 
ture on  this  item  is  very  generally  allowed  to 
an  outgoing  tenant  farmer.  But  the  market 
gardener  who  uses  manure  is  often  not  nearly 
careful  enough  to  ascertain  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  made,  and  when  he  buys  it,  not 
seldom  follows  the  bad  example  set  by  many 
farmers,  and  through  ignorance,  allows  it  to 
very  seriously  deteriorate.  Mr.  Hall's  article 
ought  to  be  read  by  those  who  use  manure  for 
the  garden  no  less  than  by  those  who  require  it 
for  the  farm. 

An    American    Frost    Alarm    Clock.— An 

inventor  at  Kennewick,  Wash.,  has  produced 
what  is  termed  a  "  frost  killer  "  for  orchardists. 
The  device  is  a  combination  of  an  alarm  clock 
and  a  thermometer.  On  the  approach  of  frost 
the  thermometer  registers  and  sets  off  the  alarm, 
which  is  placed  in  the  house.  Tanks  of  crude 
oil  are  kept  in  the  orchard,  40  to  60  small  cans 
being  required  to  the  acre.  When  the  alarm  is 
given  the  orchardist  goes  to  his  oil  cans  and 
starts  them  burning,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  trees  is  raised  from 
2°  to  6°,  making  the  threatened  danger  nothing 
to  be  feared.     American  Florist. 

Bananas  in  Barbados.— It  appears  that  the 
Banana  industry,  which  seemed  so  full  of  pro- 
mise a  few  years  ago  in  Barbados,  has  almost 
disappeared  owing  to  difficulties  connected  with 
shipping  the  produce.  It  has  been  stated  that 
there  are  some  5,000  acres  of  good  land  in  the 
island  capable  of  producing  Bananas  at  a  profit, 
and  all  that  is  needed  is  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting them  properly  exported.  The  Barbados 
fruit  is  of  good  quality,  and  its  cultivation  might 
well  take  its  proper  place  beside  that  of  cotton 
and  sugar. 


Perpetual- flowering  Carnations. -We 
have  received  a  little  treatise  on  The  Cultivation 
of  the  Tree  or  Perpetual  Fl  'ar'nation;  by 

Mr.  C.  H.  Taudevin,  and  published  by  Jl 
Young  &  Co.,  Hatherley,  Cheltenham.  The 
treatise  contains  a  few  simple  directions  on  the 
propagation,  potting,  stopping  of  the  shoots, 
housing,  disbudding,  and  manuring  of  these 
plants.  The  remaining  pages  consist  of  a 
calendar  of  operations,  in  which  the  details  of 
the  work  are  given  under  each  month.  The 
pamphlet  contains  24  pages,  and  the  published 
price  is  Is. 

Testimonial  to  Mons.  Fred.  Burvenich. — 

On  October  12  last  M.  Fred.  Burvenich  was 
appointed  for  the  fiftieth  time  principal  of  the 
classes  on  arboriculture  and  vegetable  culture 
at  the  Ghent  School  of  Horticulture.  To  mark 
the  occasion  of  this  event,  a  number  of 
his  colleagues,  former  pupils  and  friends  have 
decided  to  present  him  with  a  testimonial. 
Thanks  to  the  teaching  of  this  venerable  master, 
many  of  his  old  students  now  occupy  honourable 
and  lucrative  positions,  or  have  become  im- 
portant cultivators  of  trees  and  plants  on  their 
own  account.  There  is  no  one  in  Ghent  whOj 
for  fifty  years,  has  given  such  a  regular  course 
of  instruction  in  this  subject  as  M.  Burvenich, 
and  he  has  also  lectured  at  Courtrai,  Roulers, 
Lokeren,  St.  Nicolas,  Eecloo,  Alest,  Ninove,  and 
in  many  other  agricultural  centres.  M.  Bur- 
venich has  also  earned  for  himself  great  praise 
by  the  activity  he  has  displayed  as  an  horticul- 
turist, lie  is  the  author  of  a  work  or  arboricul- 
ture in  the  Flemish  language  which  has  seen  its 
tenth  edition.  His  book  on  the  subject  of  vege- 
table culture,  published  in  the  two  languages 
of  the  country,  has  reached  its  fifth  edition. 
Several  editions  of  other  works  of  his  have  been 
published,  and  all  the  numerous  books  are 
ample  testimony  to  the  indefatigable  activity  of 
their  author.  M.  Burvenich  was  the  founder 
and  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Bi' 
Etrangcre  and  of  Bulletins  d' 'Arboriculture  (from 
1864),  and  in  the  last  years  of  their  existence 
he  edited  these  bulletins.  The  committee 
in  charge  of  the  testimonial  consists  of  over 
a  hundred  members,  the  hon.  president  <  f 
which  is  M.  Brafford,  Directeur-General  au 
Ministere  de  l'Agriculture,  with  M.  A.  Collum- 
bien  as  president,  and  M.  Leon  de  Loof  as 
secretary  and  treasurer.  To  many  Englishmen 
Mons.  Burvenich  will  be  known  in  connection 
with  the  Ghent  Quinquennial  Exhibitions,  and 
no  greater  testimony  to  his  skill  as  a  landscape 
gardener  could  be  offered  than  the  scenic  effects 
obtained  in  the  annexe  at  the  exhibition  so 
recently  held  in  that  city,  the  designs  of  which 
were  those  of  M.  Burvenich.  Subscriptions 
ma}'  be  sent  to  either  of  the  gentlemen  men- 
tioned above  or  to  the  assistant  secretary,  Mons. 
E.  Sleewaegen,  Rue  d'Argile,  Gentbrugge. 

Lizards    as    Insect    Exterminators. — Tn 

Georgia  fruit-growers  buy  lizards  in  large  quan- 
tities and  turn  them  loose  in  their  orchards. 
These  lizards  are  the  especial  foes  of  the  sho:t- 
horned  grasshoppers,  a  common  farm  pest. 
Examinations  of  the  stomachs  of  dozens  of 
lizards  at  the  State  zoological  laboratory  shows 
their  diet  to  have  been  composed  entirely  of 
grasshoppers,  beetles  and  other  destructive 
insects.     American  Florist. 

Flower  Show  at  the  Franco-British 
Exhibition  Abandoned.— We  are  informed 
that  owing  to  arrangements  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  in  connection  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  exhibition  and  the  visit  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  and  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Franco- 
British  Exhibition  have  been  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  Horticultural  Show,  which 
was  to  have  been  held  on  May  19  and  'JO. 
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Flower     Shows     at     Birmingham.  —  The 

Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society  have  decided  to  again  hold  two  extra 
flower  shows  as  in  1906  and  1907.  They  will 
be  held  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston, 
on  June  11  (Orchids  and  early-summer  flowers) 
and  July  15  (Roses  and  midsummer  flowers). 
Honorary  exhibits  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  other 
products  will  be  welcomed.  Schedules  may  be 
obtained  from  the  hon.  secretaries  at  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens,   Birmingham. 

Polyanthus  "Bronwylfa." — At  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula 
Society  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  on 
April  28,  this  variety  of  yellow-flowered  Polyan- 
thus was  granted  a  First-Class  Certificate.  It 
was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Watts,  Bronwylfa, 
St.  Asaph,  who  was  a  successful  exhibitor  in 
the  competitive  classes  for  Polyanthuses. 

Publications  Received.— Country  Queries  and 
Notes.  No.  1,  Vol.  I.  (April).  This  is  a  new  monthly 
journal,  and  is  stated  by  its  promoters  to  be  for  the 
interchange  of  knowledge  and  ideas  between  students 
of  nature  and  lovers  of  country  life.  Published  at  the 
price  of  4d.  per  copy. — The  Summer  Garden  of  Pleasure, 
by  Mrs.  Stephen  Batson,  with  36  illustrations  in  colour 
by  Osmund  Pittman.  (London  :  Messrs.  Methuen  & 
Co.,  36,  Essex  Street,  VV.C.)  Price  15s. — Vegetables 
for  Home  and  Exhibition,  by  E.  Beckett.  (London  : 
Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co., 
Ltd.)     Price  5s. 


tion  upon  the  habits  of  rabbits,  their  methods 
of  feeding,  and  how  they  may  best  be  cultivated 
and  bred  for  commercial  purposes.  There  are 
chapters  upon  the  diseases  to  which  rabbits  are 
liable,  and  upon  trees  and  plants  that  rabbits 
appear  not  to  eat.  Not  only  is  the  industry  of 
rabbit-rearing  recommended  to  farmers,  but  it 
is  contended  that  the  business  would  prove  a 
lucrative  one  for  allotment  holders. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


*  "Dahlias  and  their  Cultivation. •• 

Cultivators  will  be  likely  to  welcome  this 
brightly-written  book  on  the  Dahlia.  It  con- 
tains chapters  on  the  evolution  of  the  Dahlia, 
propagation  of  the  plants  for  exhibition,  potting 
and  re-potting,  preparation  of  the  ground  out- 
of-doors,  also  information  upon  the  matters  of 
watering,  training,  feeding,  protecting  the 
flowers,  staging  the  flowers,  and  judging.  Part  2 
is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Dahlias  for  garden 
decoration  exclusively,  and  will  therefore  be 
useful  to  the  numerous  cultivators  of  the  Dahlia 
who  do  not  wish  to  exhibit  their  flowers  at  com- 
petitive exhibitions.  In  the  case  of  such  a 
variable  flower,  amateurs  frequently  find  the 
question  of  selecting  varieties  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  therefore  the  lists  of 
varieties  suitable  for  various  purposes,  con- 
tained in  this  book,  will  form  a  useful  guide. 

t  "  Roses  in  Pots." 

A  book  which  has  reached  its  ninth  edition 
should  require  no  further  testimony  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  Messrs. 
Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.  have  recently  issued 
the  ninth  edition  of  the  late  William  Paul's 
book,  entitled  Observations  on  the  Cultivation  of 
Roses  in  Pots.  This  work  contains  all  the  in- 
formation given  in  previous  editions,  and  the 
list  of  varieties  has  been  brought  up  to  date. 
It  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  those  who  cultivate 
Roses  in  pots,  whether  for  forcing  or  other- 
wise. The  concluding  chapter,  entitled  "  The 
Autobiography  of  a  Pot  Rose,"  is  as  interesting 
as  it  is  instructive. 

J  "The  Wild  Rabbit." 

We  have  frequent  complaints  from  gardeners 
of  the  damage  caused  by  rabbits,  and  their 
efforts  are  more  frequently  directed  to  the  cap- 
ture of  these  vermin  than  to  their  cultivation. 
Mr.  J.  Simpson's  book,  entitled  The  Wild 
Rabbit,  is  especially  addressed  to  those  who 
make  it  their  business  to  cultivate  rabbits  in 
properly-formed  and  enclosed  warrens.  If  rab- 
bits could  only  be  kept  to  such  warrens,  the 
gardener  would  be  the  better  pleased.  The 
book  contains  a  vast  amount  of  reliable  informa- 

«  By  J,  B.  Wroe.  Published  by  W.  H.  &  L.  Collingridge. 
Price  Is. 

t  Bv  W.  Paul.  Published  by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.     Price  2s, 

t  The  Wild  Rabbit,  or  Rabbit  Warrens  combined  with 
Poultry  Farming  and  Fruit  Culture,  by  J.  Simpson.  Third 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Published  by  Pawson  & 
Brailsford,  Sheffield. 


HOKE   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

The  State  and  Horticulture. — I  read  in 
an  article  by  C.  F.  on  page  293,  under  the 
above  heading  that  "  Land  in  England  is  greedy 
and  hungry,  and  a  few  thousands  of  pounds 
might  soon  be  lost  in  the  endeavour  to  improve 
a  few  acres  of  ground."  (If  the  principles  under- 
lying the  working  of  it  are  not  understood. — Ed.) 
That  presents  itself  to  me  as  an  astonishing  state- 
ment. Average  English  Land  is  neither  greedy 
nor  poor,  and  by  an  expenditure  upon  it  of  £20 
per  acre  to  deeply  work  it,  and  a  further  £20  to 
manure  it,  any  average  land  will  soon  become 
profitable.  To  write  of  expending  "  thousands 
of  pounds"  on  a  few  acres  is  absurd.  Such  a 
sum  might  cover  the  whole  area  with  glass.  An 
expenditure  of  £100  per  acre  on  animal  manure 
would  convert  the  land  into  a  literal  dung  bed, 
fit  perhaps  to  grow  coarse  leafy  vegetable0,  but 
quite  unsuitable  for  ordinary  crops.  Any  good 
gardener,  with  but  moderate  financial  assistance, 
can  convert  land  from  being  comparatively  bar- 
ren into  land  that  is  satisfactorily  productive. 
When  Mr.  Beckett  went  to  Aldenham  he  was  told 
it  was  not  possible  to  grow  good  vegetables  on  the 
stiff  soil  there.  But  for  some  years  past  he  has 
produced  there  the  finest  vegetables  seen  in  the 
kingdom,  whether  grown  by  Frenchmen  or  any 
one  else.  When  Mr.  Mortimer  settled  at  Row- 
ledge,  Farnham,  he  did  go  on  what  seemed  to  be, 
by  its  production  of  poor  heath  and  gorse,  the 
hungriest  soil  in  Surrey.  But  now  it  is  splen- 
didly fertile  and  will  grow  anything  well,  yet  he 
has  not  squandered  thousands  of  pounds  in  im- 
proving his  few  acres.  There  seems  to  be 
growing  up  a  belief  that  our  gardening,  especi- 
ally of  certain  vegetables,  is  a  long  way  behind 
that  of  other  countries.  That  is  far  from  being 
proved.  Later  on,  I  trust,  opportunity  will  be 
offered  at  Shepherd's  Bush  to  compare  English, 
with  French-grown  fruit  and  vegetables.  If  we 
have  anything  to  learn,  we  will  learn  willingly. 

A.  d: 

Iris  (Xiphion)  tingitana,  Boiss.— Xiphion 
tingitanum  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens, 
having  been  introduced  about  1880  by  Mr.  (I. 
Maw,  though  in  Baker's  "Handbook  of  Irideae," 
p  46,  I  am  given  the  credit  of  having  intro- 
duced it.  It  is  figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag.,  6775. 
Another  plant  figured  as  X.  tingitanum  in  Bot. 
Mag.,  5981,  is  now  considered  to  be  a  form  of 
I.  filifolia,  which  was  found  on  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  by  Mr.  G.  Maw  and  by  myself  in  1895, 
and  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  finer  plant.  I  have 
had  both  of  them  in  cultivation  for  more  than 
20  years,  and  have  found  that  they  both  require 
rich  soil  and  the  protection  of  a  frame  to  get 
them  into  flower.  Both  increase  fast  by  offsets, 
which  must  be  taken  off  in  order  to  get  flower- 
ing bulbs.  I  may  add  that  they  have  bulbs  and 
not  rhizomes,  as  stated  by  F.  M.,  on  p.  295,  and 
that  the  name  is  not  taken  "  from  a  little  town 
near  Tangiers,"  but  from  the  town  of  Tangiers 
itself.     H.  J .  Elwcs,  Colcsborne. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  South-east  Essex. — 

The  prospects  of  a  good  fruit  crop  are  most 
promising.  With  the  wind  almost  constantly 
in  the  east  and  north-east  during  the  month  of 
April,  and  the  uniformly  low  temperature  that 
prevailed  throughout  that  month,  the  fruit  blos- 
soms of  the  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  were  re- 
tarded until  the  first  week  in  May,  when  a 
favourable  change  in  the  weather  took  place,  fol- 
lowed by  the  expansion  of  a  profuse  display  of 
large  blossoms.  A  week  hence  the  Apple  trees 
will  be  clothed  with  the  expanded  blossoms  of 
pink  and  white.  Small  fruits,  including  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 
also  promise  to  be  plentiful.  H.  W.  Ward,  Lime 
House,  Rayleigh,  May  12. 


Gunnera  scabra.— I  read  with  interest  Mr. 
Jenkins'  article  on  p.  279  relating  to  this  species. 
Three  years  ago  I  was  engaged  in  the  gardens 
at  Cherkley  Court,  Leatherhead,  and  used  to 
water  one  of  these  plants  every  evening  during 
the  hot  season.  It  was  planted  at  the  head  of 
the  Lily  tank  in  the  Italian  garden  there.  The 
bed  was  circular,  and  the  surface  soil  was  light, 
while  underneath  was  chalk,  but  this  plant  made 
good  growth  and  would  easily  have  a  leaf  spread 
of  15  to  18  feet,  as  Mr.  Jenkins  mentions.  The 
only  protection  it  was  given  during  severe 
weather  was  that  afforded  by  mats  placed  over 
arched  poles  driven  in  the  bed.  The  plant  was 
a  great  attraction  to  the  many  people  who  visited 
those  gardens  when  they  were  thrown  open  for 
promenade  concerts,  by  the  kindness  of  the  late 
Mr.  Abraham  Dixon.  W.  Heath,  Hylands, 
Chelmsford. 

Apple  French  Crab.— If  A .  D.  (see  p.  277) 
had  read  the  article  on  p.  245  more  carefully  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  synonyms  were  not 
mine.  In  my  original  note  (see  p.  244)  the  word 
gathered  should  not  have  been  placed  after 
"  varieties  "  on  line  25.  ,1  may  here  say  that  our 
Apple  crop  has  been  severely  injured  by  the 
inclement  weather,  many  of  the  embryo  buds 
being  killed.  Fredk.  Bedford,  Slrafan  House 
Gardens,  Co.  Kildare,  May  6. 

Apple  Psylla.— As  there  is  still  time  for 
growers  to  spray  their  trees  for  this  pest,  they 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  results 
obtained  at  Woburn  by  the  use  of  tobacco  have 
been  as  satisfactory  this  season  as  they  were  last 
year.  The  liquid  used  on  this  occasion  was  a 
7.5  per  cent,  solution  of  nicotine,  obtained  from 
W.  Vass  &  Co.,  Glengall  Road,  Millwall,  which 
was  diluted  with  100,  75  and  50  times  its  volume 
of  water  in  the  various  experiments.  Standard 
trees  were  sprayed  with  the  two  weaker  of  these 
dilutions  on  the  morning  of  May  7,  and  in  both 
cases  95  per  cent,  of  the  pyslla  were  killed.  The- 
stronger  solution  was  not  used  till  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  and  the  results  were  not  so 
good,  the  mortality  being  only  60  per  cent.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  rain  fell  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  later  in  the  same  afternoon.  Various 
other  insecticides  which  were  applied  at  the 
same  time  as  these  nicotine  solutions  proved 
comparatively  ineffective.     Spencer  Pickering. 

HlPPEASTRUMS       AS       CUT       FLOWERS.-^-One 

never  hears  of  Hippeastrums  being  used  as  cut 
flowers  for  table  decorations  !  Yet  they  are  the 
finest  flowers  available  for  such  purposes,  and 
they  are  capable  of  providing  excellent  effect  in 
arrangements  for  banquets  and  other  large  enter- 
tainments. I  have  been  using  them  as  cut  flowers- 
for  room  decoration  in  tall  vases.  If  some 
unopen  blooms  should  be  cut  with  the  open 
ones,  the  former  will  expand  in  water.  Those 
who  hybridise  Hippeastrums  and  grow  them  on 
a  large  scale  will  always  have  a  number  of 
flowers  which  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  show 
plants,  but  which  would  be  invaluable  for  cut- 
ting and  table  decorations,  and  other  uses  that 
might  be  suggested.  If  planted  in  the  ground 
under  glass,  and  grown  in  sufficient  heat,, 
they  would  in  a  few  years  make  fine  clumps  by 
throwing  up  offsets.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
plant  that  in  any  way  comes  near  the  Ilippeas- 
trum  for  size  and  variability  of  colour.  There 
are  scarlet  and  crimson  selfs  ;  the  same  colours 
with  striped  petals,  forming  a  conspicuous  star  ; 
whites  splashed,  streaked,  and  veined  with  crim- 
son, and  other  innumerable  variations — not  two 
alike.  Where  can  one  find  such  superb  colour- 
ing and  variation?  Yet  they  are  never  seen  as- 
cut  flowers  at  exhibitions!  There  seems  to  be 
a  reluctance  to  show  flowers  that  are  not  of  the 
orthodox  shapes  of  florists,  yet  no  one  denies 
the  wonderfully  fascinating  form  of  the  Spreke- 
lin.  I  send  herewith  a  second  bloom  of  Ilip- 
peastrum,  which  has  turned  out  to  be  much 
spotted.  It  is  named  "  Spotted  Angelina,''  and 
differs  somewhat  from  the  "  Queen  of  Spots  " 
[shown  in  the  Supplementary  Illustration  to  the 
issue  for  April  27,  1907],  and  is  of  the 
same  cross,  namely,  H.  pardinum  and  a  show 
Hippeastrum.  It  has  two  flowers,  and  the  flower- 
stem  has  come  up  before  the  leaves.  The  flow  er 
is  pale  in  colour  and  profusely  spotted.  The 
photograph  (not  reproduced)  shows  the  flower 
at  natural  size.  Some  flowers  of  the  same 
cross  are  not  spotted  at  all,  thus  they  are  more 
like  the  female  parent.     E.  Bonavia,  M.D. 
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May  12. — There  was  an  unusually  large  dis- 
play of  plants  and  flowers  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Committees  held  on  this  date,  notwithstanding 
the  nearness  of  the  Temple  Show,  which  will 
be  opened  on  the  26th  inst. 

Floral -exhibits  were  most  numerous,  but  there 
were  also  many  fine  displays  before  the  Orchid 
Committee.  Exhibits  of  outstanding  merit 
included  Ferns  of  hardy  species,  Auriculas 
shown  by  the  veteran  raiser  and  cultivator,  Mr. 
James  Douglas;  Roses,  greenhouse. plants,  Car- 
nations, Gloxinias,  and  hardy  garden  and  Al- 
pine plants  in  great  variety.  Several  novelties 
were  presented  to  the  Floral  Committee,  and 
of  these  five  received  Awards  of  Merit.  The 
Orchid  Committee  granted  no  fewer  than  four 
First-Class  Certificates  and  four  Awards  of 
Mer.t,  and  for  the  remarkable  plant  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  "  Leonard  Perfect,"  which  first 
appeared  before  the  public  at  the  Temple 
.Flower  Show,  1906,  was  granted  the  highest 
award — a  Gold  Medal.  The  fruit  and  vegetable 
section  was  poorly  represented. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  a  lecture  on  "  Gar- 
dening in  the  West  Highlands''  was  given  by 
Mr.  O.  II.  Mackenzie. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery,  W.  A.  Bilney,  R.  C.  Not- 
cutt,  Jno.  Green,  T.  W.  Turner,  G.  Reuthe,  R. 
Hooper  Pearson,  W.  Howe,  YV.  Bain,  Chas. 
Dixon,  Arthur  Turner,  Jas.  Douglas,  C.  E.  Pear- 
son, YV.  P.  Thomson,  W.  Cuthbertson,  E.  II. 
Jenkins,  YV.  J.  James,  F.  Page  Roberts,  Jas. 
Hudson,  Jno.  Jennings,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  YV. 
Parr,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  Ed.  Mawley,  and  R.  YV. 
Wallace. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Soxs,  Upper  Edmonton, 
set  up  a  very  large  exhibit  of  Ferns  of  hardy 
species,  amongst  which  were  many  crested  and 
plumose  varieties.  No  fewer  than  350  varieties 
-were  included  in  this  fine  exhibit,  which  repre- 
sented all  the  best  kinds  of  Polystichums,  Cyr- 
tomiums,  Aspidiums,  Osmundas,  Scolopendri- 
ums,  &c.  The  crested  forms  of  Scolopendriums 
-were  especially  remarkable,  and  the  Osmundas 
in.  hided  many  choice  plants,  noticeably  some 
fine  examples  of  Osmunda  gracilis.  A  prominent 
plant  in  the  centre  of  the  exhibit  was  a  beauti- 
ful variety  of  Polystichum  angulare  labelled  P. 
a.  divisilobum  plenum.  Messrs.  May  also  ex- 
hibited flowering  plants  including  Pelargoniums, 
Violas,  Petunias,  Salvias,  and  Calceolarias. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey, 
furnished  one  of  the  large  tables  with  a  collec- 
tion of  Auriculas  that  embraced  Alpine  and 
show  varieties  in  about  equal  numbers.  The 
collection  totalled  350  plants,  and  better  culti- 
i  Auriculas  have  never  been  presented  at  an 
exhibition.  Mr.  Douglas  not  only  possesses  in 
his  collection  all  the  best  varieties,  but  he  is  the 
raiser  of  many  of  the  finest  kinds  in 
both  sections.  It  is  impossible  to  find  space  to 
enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  outstanding  merit, 
but  we  may  instance  the  yellow  Daffodil,  Olym- 
pus, a  beautiful  flower  of  the  grey-edged  sect  on, 
Bronze,  George  Lightbody,  still  unsurpassed  as 
a  grey-edged  flower,  Mrs.  Henwood,  a  green- 
-edged  Auricula  that  occupies  in  its  section  the 
same  position  as  does  the  last-named  in  the  grey- 
-edged  class,  Abbe  Liszt  with  green  margin  on  a 
black  ground,  Thetis,  an  Alpine  of  maroon- 
purple  shade  with  a  well-defined  cream  centre; 
The  Bride,  with  large  inflorescence,  each  pip 
"being  set  off  by  its  gold  centre ;  Shirley  Hiblerd, 
a  green-edged  variety  ;  Old  Gold,  Sunset,  May- 
day, Mikado,  Argos,  Dido,  and  a  host  of  other 
beautiful  kinds.      (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
London,  N.,  had  a  striking  exhibit  of  blue  and 
white-flowered  Hydrangea  Hortensia,  Gerbera 
Jamesonii,  Metrosideros  floribunda,  Brachysema 
Drummondii,  with  scarlet-coloured,  pea-like 
blossoms,  and  long  pendant  shoots  ;  Roses  in 
variety,  and  a  display  of  Carnations.  (Silver- 
Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  The  Nurseries, 
West  Norwood,  London,  S.E.,  showed  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  Gloxineas  and  an  exhibit  of 
Maples  interspersed  with  flowering  plants.  (Sil- 
ver Flora  Medal.) 


Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  The  Nurseries, 
Southgate,  showed  extensively  Azalea  sinensis, 
A.  rustiea,  .Sic.,  and  Cytisus  purpureus  incar- 
natus.     (Bronze   Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  filled  the  table  they  usually  furnish  at 
these  meetings  with  an  exhibit  of  greenhouse 
flowerings  plants,  and,  as  a  separate  exhibit 
under  the  wall  they  showed  a  group  of  trees 
and  shrubs  in  flower,  and  several  of  their  new 
Primulas,  Meconopsis,  and  other  plants  from 
China.  The  greenhouse  subjects  were  especially 
attractive,  and  included  a  batch  of  Schizanthus, 
another  of  Cinerarias,  and  a  mixed  collection  in- 
cluding Richardias,  Statice  Suworowii,  Gerbera 
Jamesonii,  Begonias  of  the  semperflorens  type, 
and  Malvastrum  grossulariaefolium.  The  most 
interesting,  however,  was  a  cut  bloom  of  a  rose- 
pink  coloured  Hippeastrum  named  "Doris"; 
the  colour  being  distinct  from  any  previously 
seen  in  the  Amaryllis.    (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  II.  Cannell  &  Soxs,  Swanley,  Kent, 
again  made  one  of  their  bright  displays  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  which  appeared  to  be  even  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  Carmania  (rose),  Cevic 
i  h  pink),  Arabic,  a  scarlet  flower  of  very  large 
size,  Duke  of  Bedford  (crimson),  and  Lucania 
(orange,  shaded  with  cerise)  are  a  selection.  In 
addition  Messrs.  Cannell  showed  bunches  of 
show  Pelargoniums,  the  best  of  which  were 
labelled  King  Haakon,  Queen  Alexandra,  Mrs. 
H.  Spence,  and  alba  fimbriata.  Adjoining  the 
Pelargoniums  were  small  plants  of  Hydrangeas 
in  5-inch  pots  with  remarkably  large  inflor- 
escences. A  display  of  Verbenas  and  Roses 
completed  the  exhibit.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Joseph  Cheal  &  Soxs,  Crawley,  Sus- 
sex, showed  sprays  of  interesting  trees  and  shrubs 
in  flower.  Many  of  these  were  laden  with  their 
blossoms,  especially  such  floriferous  subjects  as 
Pyrus  Mains  floribunda,  Cytisus  praecox,  Rho- 
dodendron indicum,  Daphne  ponticum,  Lilacs, 
Elaeagnus  longipes,  prunus  padus, 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  showed 
a  group  of  forced  flowering  shrubs  which  in- 
cluded Lilacs,  Cytisus,  Azaleas,  YY'eigelas,  la- 
burnums, &c.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Suns,  YY'altham 
Cross,  Herts.,  showed  climbing  varieties  of 
Roses,  the  best  of  which  was  Tausendschon, 
whose  clusters  of  pink  blossoms  hung  in  great 
masses  from  the  drooping  side  branches  YYe 
also  noticed  the  beautiful  Annechen  Miiller, 
Hector  Mackenzie,  YYaltham  Bride,  &c.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  Rochford  &  Soxs,  Turnford  Hall 
Nurseries,  Broxbourne,  Herts.,  showed  colum- 
nar-trained Roses  of  well-known  varieties,  such 
as  Lady  Gay,  Hiawatha.  Tausendschon,  Crim- 
son Rambler,  Cant's  Blush,  and  a  double- 
flowered  sport  from  the  last-named,  shown  under 
the  name  of  "  Gertrude  Rochford."  The  plants 
were  exceptionally  well  cultivated  and  were 
much  admired.  A  row  of  Astilbe  (Spiraea) 
japonica  with  fine  inflorescences  formed  a  pleas- 
ing finish  to  the  exhibit.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Mount,  nurseryman,  Canterbury, 
showed  II. P.  and  T.  Roses  in  great  numbers 
and  of  fine  quality.  The  exhibit  had  a  backing 
of  tall  plants  of  Rambler  Roses  in  variety. 
There  were  arranged  in  huge  bouquets  cut 
blooms  of  C.  Testout,  Fran  K.  Druschki,  C. 
Mermet,  Capt.  Haywood,  Ulrich  Brunner,  the 
new  H.T.  Joseph  Lowe,  &c.  (Silver-Gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Benjamin  Cant  &  Soxs,  Colchester, 
set  up  a  pleasing  exhibit  of  Polyantha  and  other 
similar  tvpes  of  Roses  of  small  sizes  ;  also  cut 
blooms  of  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  &c.  Of  the  Poly- 
antha varieties  mention  may  be  made  of  Edouard 
Proust,  a  white  flower,  with  a  cream-coloured 
centre.      (Bronze   Banksian   Medal.) 

Mr.  YV.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries,  Hamp- 
ton, exhibited  Carnations  of  the  American  and 
Plnglish  types,  including  Enchantress,  Governor 
Roosevelt,  Britannia,  YY'hite  Perfection,  Lady 
Bountiful,  He'en  Gould,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Deanland  Nursery,  Bal- 
combe,  Sussex,  showed  a  considerable  collection 
of  varieties  of  winter  or  perpetual-flowering 
Carnations.      (Silver   Banksian   Medal.) 

A  very  fine  display  of  Carnations  was  put  up 
by  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey.  This  was  a  re- 
markably  pretty  exhibit,   and,  in   addition,  the 


flowers  were  well  cultivated.  Suitable  greenery- 
was  furnished  in  sprays  of  Asparagus  and 
Smilax.  Outstanding  varieties  were  Mrs.  Law- 
son,  Mikado,  Enchantress,  YYhite  Perfection, 
and  Robert  Craig.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  YV.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don, N.,  showed  miscellaneous  greenhouse 
plants,  all  of  decorative  flowering  varieties,  and 
choice  blooms  of  Carnations.  A  new  Carnation, 
of  very  large  size,  with  creamy-white  petals, 
was  shown  under  the  name  of  Miss  Bridgeman 
Simpson.  In  the  general  collection  of  these 
flowers  were  some  exceptionally  fine  blooms  of 
the  variety  Robert  Craig.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

A  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  exhibi- 
tion was  comprised  of  exhibits  of  hardy  and 
rock  garden  flowers.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  showed  many 
plants  of  a  hardy  nature,  including  some  choice 
I  Ins  pumila,  of  which  the  variety  named 
after  Count  Andressy,  with  pale  blue  flowers,  is 
one  of  the  best.  A  gaudy  scarlet  Anemone,  Viola 
pedata,  MvosOtis  "  Ditton  Blue,"-  which,  as  we 
saw  it  in  the  nursery  a  few  days  since,  is  a 
variety  of  much  merit  and  valuable  for  spring 
bedding  ;  Aubrietias,  including  thenew  A.  Laven- 
der, A.  Dr.  Mules,  and  A.  tauricola,  are  deserv- 
ing of  mention. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
(  In -hunt,  showed  miscellaneous  hardy  plants, 
and  among  them  were  several  novelties.  Cytisus 
"Butterfly"  has  showy  yellow  and  orange-col- 
oured blooms,  Anbrietia  Souvenir  de  W.  Ingram, 
Hydrangea  arborescens  grandiflora  alba,  with 
pure  white  flowers,  appearing  in  large  corymbs, 
Philadelphus  purpurea  maculata,  Cerasus 
Watereri,  and  Pyrus  japonica  coronarius  are  all 
worthy  of  mention.  Several  new  Roses  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Paul.  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mi  -rs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  nurserymen, 
Dover,  showed  some  miscellaneous  hardy,  herba- 
ceous plants,  including  Trollius,  Tulips  in 
,  Iris,  &c.  This  firm  showed  Zonal 
Pelargonium  Mrs.  YV.  Bealby,  a  bright  scarlet 
bloom,  the  plant  a  dwarf  in  stature,  and  excel- 
lent for  bedding ;  and  Pelargonium  Clark's 
Superb,  a  very  large  flower  of  a  shade  of  cerise, 
an  excellent  variety  for  cultivation  indoors,  as 
we  learned  from  the  exhibitors. 

rs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co,   Ltd.,  Maidstone, 

showed   hardy   spring-flowering   plants   and   cut 

3   of   such   species.      Aubri   tias   were   well 

shown,  A.  tauricola  being  one  of  the  brightest  in 

colouring.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  The  Hardy  Plant  Farm, 
Enfield,  showed  hardy  plants  in  variety.  YY'e 
nol  1  Araebia  echioides,  Trillium  erectum,  with 
flowers  of  a  dark  brown  colour  and  having  a 
green  calyx ;  Ribes  tenuifolia,  having  small 
-  of  scarlet  and  yellow  tints,  Perry's  var. 
of  Phlox  canadensis,  &c. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  nurseryman,  Rowledge, 
near  Farnham,  showed  100  plants  of  Polyanthus, 
with  flowers  of  four  different  coloui    . 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  showed 
Alpine  plants,  amongst  which  was  a  remarkably 
fine  specimen  of  Ramondia  pyrenaica  in  a  pot. 

Mr.  John  R.  Box,  West  YYickham,  showed 
Alpine  plants  and  flowers  of  tuberous-rooting 
Begonias. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere  Nurseries,  Shep- 
pcrton-on-Thames,  made  a  very  pretty  display  of 
rock-garden  plants  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal), 
and  a  similar  collection  was  staged  by  the 
Misses  Kipping,  Hutton,  Essex,  who  showed  a 
verv  fine  white  form  of  Primula  japonica  in  their 
collection. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  had  many  rare 
subjects  in  an  exhibit  of  hardy  plants,  and 
trusses  of  Rhododendron  blooms.  The 
flowers  of  Primula  nivalis  are  blue,  but  the  foli- 
age has  a  mealy-white  appearance.  Mr. 
Reuthe  also  had  many  recently-introduced 
Primulas,  including  P.  pulverulenta,  P.  Cock- 
burniana,  &c.     (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  selection  of  Polyanthus  Primrcses  was 
shown  by  F.  Bostock,  Esq.,  Springfield,  North- 
ampton (gr.  Mr.  J.  Holland),  and  a  larger  col- 
lection of  these  flowers  was  shown  by  Mr.  YV.  A. 
Watts,  St.  Asaph,  N.  YYales.  Mr.'YY'ATTS  had 
also  many  Auriculas,  in  addition  to  the  Polyan- 
thuses and   Primroses. 

Messrs.  T.  YY".  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  showed 
Alpine  flowers.      Their   selection  of  hybrids  of 
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Primula  japonica  contained  many  varieties  of 
merit.  In  the  centre  of  the  display  was  a  pan 
containing  some  fine  plants  of  Cypripedium 
spectabile  in  flower. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  nurserymen,  Rothesay, 
N.B.,  made  an  extensive  display,  chief  of  which 
were  fine  plants  of  Polyanthus  in  variety, 
Pansies,  and  Violas.  The  show  of  Violas  was 
a  representative  one.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 
'  Mr.  R.  Gill,  Falmouth,  showed  a  number  of 
trusses  of  Rhododendon  flowers  from  the  open 
garden.      (Silver   Banksian    Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  Upton,  Guildford,  showed  seasonable 
hardy  flowers  in  variety. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
exhibited  Violas  in  variety,  densely-flowered 
shoots  of  Ceanothus  rigidus,  and  many  plants 
of  Primula  Sieboldii.   (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  had 
pink,  white,  and  blue-coloured  Bluebells,  in  a 
collection  of  other  hardy  garden  flowers. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

An  exhibit  of  Violas  and  Pansies  was  put  up 
by  Messrs.  Carter,  Page,  &  Co.,  52  and  5b, 
London  Wall,  London,  E.C.  We  may  instance 
Archie  Grant  (indigo  blue',  Maggie  Mott 
(mauve),  Pembroke  (deep  yellow),  and  Countess 
of  Hopetoun  (white),  as  varieties  that  are  espe- 
cially   pleasing.     (Silver    Banksian    Medal.) 

An  interesting  exhibit  of  species  of  Fritillarias 
with  other  plants  was  shown  by  H.  J.  Elwes, 
Esq.,  Colesborne  Park,  near  Cheltenham.  The 
largest  and  showiest  inflorescence  was  that  of 
Fritillaria  imperialis  gigantea.  The  other 
species  included  F.  acmopetala,  F.  latifolia,  F. 
Kotschyana,  F".  obliqua,  and  F.  pallidiflora. 
Other  subjects  shown  in  this  exhibit  were  Ama- 
ryllis solandriflora,  inflorescences  of  Bomaria 
edulis,  and  a  number  of  beautiful  Irises. 

Mrs.  Burns,  North  Mymms  Park,  Hatfield  (gr. 
'Mr.   Fielder),   again   showed   several  well-grown 
white-flowered  Hippeastrums,  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  1905. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
'  Auricula  "May  Day." — A  very  large,  yellow 
flower,     with    white    paste,   each   bloom    being 
li  inches  in  diameter. 

Auricula  "Coronet." — A  good,  green-edged 
show  variety. 

Auricula  "Mildred  Jay." — A  very  large 
Alpine  variety,  purple,  with  lighter  margins,  and 
yellow  in  the  interior  of  tube.  The  flowers 
were  1J  inch  in  diameter.  All  these  Auriculas 
were  shown  by  Mr.  J.   Douglas. 

Aubrietia  "Paul's  Pink." — A  very  effective 
variety,  with  large  flowers  of  a  rich  shade  of 
pink,  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Asparagus  filicinus.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (gr.  Mr.  Bain),  exhibited 
a  plant  of  this  Himalayan  species,  which  he 
obtained  from  Mr.  Chas.  Sprenger,  Naples,  two 
years  ago.  It  has  since  been  cultivated  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  and  the  species  is  believed  to 
be  hardy  or  nearly  so.  We  hope  to  refer  to 
this  plant  in  an  early  issue. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  A.  R.  Goodwin,  G. 
W.  Leak,  H.  A.  Denison,  J.  D.  Pearson,  Alex. 
M.  Wilson,  R.  W.  Wallace,  E.  M.  Crossfield, 
W.  T.  Ware,  W.  A.  Milner,  J  Jacob,  F.  H. 
Chapman,  E.  A.  Bowles,  W.  Poupart,  R.  Syden- 
ham, E.  Willmott,  W.  Goldring,  Jas.  Walker, 
and   Chas.    H.    Curtis   (hon.   sec). 

Exhibits  of  Narcissus  were  not  numerous,  and 
the  flowers  that  were  shown  had  not  the  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  blooms  seen  earlier  in 
the  season. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  had  a  rather  extensive  group, 
i  i  which  Tulips  and  Narcissus  were  about 
equally  displayed.  Of  good  Poeticus  Narcis- 
sus, we  noted  Cassandra,  The  Bride  and  Horace. 
Also  two  white-flowered  novelties  possess- 
fhe  drooping  grace  of  N.  montanus,  and 
named  respectively  Sylvia  and  Robbie  Jenkins. 
The  Tulips  included  both  cottage  and  Darwin 
,  also  many  good  bedding  sorts  in  single 
and  double  varieties.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.    Ai  EX.    M.    Wilson,    East    Keal    Manor, 

Spilsby,  had  some  very  choice  varieties  cf  Nar- 

-.     The  flowers   were  fresh   and   good;   in- 


deed, nothing  finer  has  been  seen  this  season 
than  the  blooms  of  Will  Scarlett,  while  others, 
such  as  Eoster  (white,  with  lemon  cup),  Ber- 
nardino (a  lovely  Leedsii  with  big  apricot- 
tinted  crown),  Concord  (a  very  shapely  flower 
with  large,  flattish  crown),  and  Mis.  Vincent  (a 
good  white  A]  ax)  were  almost  equally  fine. 
Some  excellent  late  Poeticus  varieties  were 
shown  by  this  exhibitor.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  variety  of  choice  Narcissi,  had  a 
still  greater  variety  of  Tulips.  Amongst  the 
Narcissi,  Pride  of  Haarlem,  Fanny  (soft  pink), 
Scarlet  Emperor,  Orange  King,  Elegans  alba, 
Feu  Ardente,  and  Flame  are  deserving  of  men- 
tion. Several  choice  Alpine  plants  were  also 
shown.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Bedding  and  cottage  Tulips  in  many  showy 
varieties,  staged  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons 
Ltd.,   Chelsea,   constituted   a  fine  display. 

Mr.  F.  Herbert  Chapman,  Rye,  Sussex,  had 
a  small  exhibit  of  choice  Narcissus,  a  large  num- 
ber  being   of   the    Poeticus   varieties,    including 


handsome  variety  of  the  Poeticus  group,  valu- 
able for  its  late  season  of  flowering.  Shown 
by  Mr.  Walter  Ware,  Bath. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair),  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  De  B.  Crawshay,  H.  Little, 
W.  Boxall,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  F.  Sander,  A.  A. 
McBean,  J.  Cypher,  H.  G.  Alexander,  A.  Dye, 
F.  J.  Thorne,  W.  H.  White,  H.  Ballantine, 
Gurney  Wilson,  W.  Bolton,  Norman  C.  Cook- 
son,  ■  W.  Cobb,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  Stuart  Low, 
F.  M.  Ogilvie,  F.  J.  Hanburv,  C.  J.  Lucas,  and 
H.  A.  Tracy. 

The  event  of  the  meeting  was  the  showing  of 
a  magnificent  plant  of  the  noble  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum  "Leonard  Perfect"  (see  fig.  144) 
by  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood, 
Wylam  (gr.  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  and  for  which 
a  First-Class  Certificate  was  unanimously 
awarded,    and    also   the    Society's   Gold    Medal, 


Fig.  143. — alpine  auricula  "Phyllis,"  which  received  an  award  of  merit  at  the 

meeting   of  the   royal  horticultural  society  on  april  28.    the  centre  of  the 

flower  is  cream-coloured;   segments  purple  shading  to  mauve. 

(See  report  in  the  issue  for  May  2,  p.  290.) 


Cassandra,  Horace,  The  Bride,  Glory,  &o. 
Brass  Bell  is  a  large,  self,  yellow  kind  with 
bold  crown  of  a  uniform  tone  of  colour.  Mr. 
Chapman  also  showed  several  unnamed  seed- 
lings of  merit. 

Miss  K.  Sturrell,  Manor  House,  Babbing- 
ton,  had  a  small  exhibit  of  choice  varieties,  the 
blooms  of  F.  C.  T.  Spurrell,  a  lovely  white 
flower,  with  flame-scarlet  Engleheartii  crown, 
being  perhaps  the  finest  among  novelties. 
(Bronze   Flora  Medal.) 

A  display  of  Tulips  and  Narcissi  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath  &  Co.,  Wisbech,  the  ex- 
hibit including  many  good  sorts,  such  as  Wear, 
dale  Perfection,  Mme.  de  Graaff,  Cassandra, 
Glory,  Homer,  &c     (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Award  of  Merit. 
Narcissus  poeticus  Snowshoe. — A  shapely  and 


in  recognition  of  the  high  merit  of  variety,  and 
the  very  fine  state  of  cultivation  in  which  it 
was  presented,  the  stout  inflorescence  bearing 
many  flowers,  each  4J  inches  across  of  perfect 
shape  and  of  very  fine  substance.  The  plant  was 
originally  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons  at 
the  Temple  Show,  1906,  and  illustrated  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  2,  1906,  pp.  348-9,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  broad  segments 
and  the  large  size  of  the  flower  is  sustained  on 
the  heavily-flowered  spike  now  on  the  plant.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  among  blotched  O. . 
crispum  there  is  nothing  like  O.  c.  "Leonard 
Perfect,"  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  an 
advance  beyond  it,  the  masses  of  bright  violet- 
purple  colouring,  which  take  up  the  inner  halves 
of  the  segments,  being  very  characteristic.  More, 
over,  it  has  a  showy  labellum,  and  is  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit  at  all  points. 
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Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  Bur- 
ford  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  staged  a  select 
group,  in  which  were  a  finely-flowered  plant  of 
Brasso-Cattleya  X  nivalis,  with  very  pretty 
white  flowers  ;  a  very  handsome  form  of  Den- 
drobium  crepidatum,  with  wax-like  rose-tinted 
flowers ;  the  pure  white  Cattleya  Dusseldorfei 
var.  Undine;  the  little  yellow  Maxillaria  varia- 
bilis;   and  others.     (See  Awards.) 

Major  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  var.  Zoroaster,  very  strongly 
grown,  and  bearing  a  fine  spike  of  large  rose- 
tinted  flowers  with  some  small  spotting  on  the 
inner  parts  of  the  segments. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford,  showed  the  finely-blotched  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  Britannia  and  the  handsome 
O.  Ossulstonii,  Glebelands  variety,  which 
gained  an   Award  of  Merit. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  staged  a  neat  group,  in  which 
were  a  very  fine  variety  of  Caelogyne  pandurata, 
Brasso-Cattleya  Digbyano-Mossias  of  fine  colour, 
Cypripedium  Maudias,  C.  callosum  Sanderse, 
Masdevallia     Veitchii,     M.     ignea,     and     other 


large  and  variously  decorated  with  purple. 
Good  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  various 
Laelio-Cattleyas  were  also  in  the  group,  which 
secured    a   Silver   Flora  Medal. 

M.  Maurice  Mertens,  Mont  St.  Amand, 
Ghent,  showed  a  selection  of  good  hybrid  Odon- 
toglossums,  Cattleya  Schroderae  alba,  &c,  for 
which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks, 
(gr.  Mr.  Stables),  showed  a  selection  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  including  O.  crispum,  Mrs.  de  B. 
Crawshay,  and  O.  c.  Isolde,  two  of  the  finest 
white  forms  yet  shown  and  both  magnificent 
plants ;  O.  Queen  Alexandra  var.  fulgens  of 
very  rich  colour,  O.  Nerissa  (nasvium  X  cris- 
pum), w-hite,  densely  spotted  with  red  ;  O. 
Urania  (crispum  x  cristatellum)  and  one  other. 
(See  Awards.)  , 

Pantia  Ralli,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom,  sent 
Dendrobium  Rallianum  (Hildebrandii  X  splen- 
didissum  grandiflorum)  and  its  variety  album. 

Miss  Wii.lmott,  Warley  Place,  Great  Warley, 
showed  Maxillaria  porphyrostele,  a  pretty  dwarf 
species  of  the  M.  picta  section. 

II.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Kann  Lea,  Rainhill, 
Lancashire  (gr.  Mr.  W.  J.  Morgan),  sent  Cypri- 


FlG.    144. — ODONTOGLOSSUM    CRISPUM    "LEONARD    PERFECT,"    AWARDED    A    GOLD 
MEDAL   AND    FIRST-CLASS   CERTIFICATE    ON    TUESDAY   LAST. 


brightly-coloured  Masdevallias,  &c.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  had 
an  effective  group,  the  back  of  which  was  of 
excellent  varieties  of  Laslia  purpurata,  with  good 
white  Odontoglossum  crispum,  &c,  the  front 
being  composed  of  bright  scarjet  and  purple 
Masdevallias,  Cattleya  intermedia  alba,  very 
finely-coloured  Laelio-Cattleya  Hyeana,  a  dis- 
tinct rose-coloured  form  of  Brasso-Cattleya  Dig- 
byano-Mossiae  with  deep  yellow  disc  to  the  Up, 
and  other  plants.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic 
Nurseries,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  staged  an 
effective  group,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
specimen  of  their  beautiful  Brasso-Catlaelia 
Veitchii,  for  which  they  received  a  First- 
Class  Certificate  April  16  last  year.  It  was 
obtained  between  Brasso-Cattleya  Digbyano- 
Mossiae  and  Ltelia  purpurata,  and  may  be 
likened  to  a  fine  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  with  a 
deeply-fringed  lip.  In  the  group  the  many 
plants  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  were  of  an 
exceptionally  good   strain,   the   labellums   being 


pedium  bellatulum  album  and  C.  bellatulum 
var.  Queen  of  Spain,  a  remarkable  variety, 
which  was  imported  as  C.  bellatulum  album, 
which  it  resembles  except  that  its  flowers  are 
cream-white  with  a  slight  rose  shade  and  with 
very  obscure   pale   rose   spotting. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Foley,  Packham,  Fording- 
bridge,  Hants.,  sent  a  fine  spike  of  the  rosy-lilac 
coloured  Lissochilus  purpuratus,  illustrated  in 
the  Gardeners'   Chronicle,   May   13,   1905,   p.   290. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Jensen,  Lindfield,  Haywards 
Heath,  showed  several  forms  of  his  best  strain 
of  Odontoglossum  and  Cattleya  Mendelii  Lind- 
fieldensis,  a  fine  flower  with  magenta-rose  front 
to  the  lip. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  showed  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Mendelii,  Dendrobium  Bronckartii,  D. 
thyrsiflorum,  &c. 

Reg.  J.  Farrer,  Esq.,  Clapham,  Yorks.,  sent 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Anne  Boleyn,  a  pretty 
white  variety  with  several  reddish-purple 
blotches  on  the  sepals,  and  Cypripedium  Oueen 
of  Italy,  pale  yellow,  with  small  purple  spots  on 
the  petals  and  dorsal  sepal. 


AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificates. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  "  Leonard  Perfect," 
from  Nokman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Chapman).  Flowers  4J  inches  across  and  very 
broad  in  all  the  segments,  white  with  bright 
violet-purple  blotches  covering  the  inner  two> 
thirds  of  the  segments  (see  fig.  144). 

1  attleya  Mossia  Goossensiana,  from  Sir  Trevor. 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H. 
White).  A  superb  and  very  distinct  form  which 
has  been  in  the  Burford  collection  for  many 
years.  It  is  nearest  to  C.  M.  Reineckiana,  but 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  pearly  white,  the  fine, 
crimped  lip  deep  reddish-violet,  with  white 
margin. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Healonensis,  Westonbirt  variety 
(B.  Digbyana  X  C.  Hardyana),  from  Major  G. 
L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Alexander).  A  charming  flower  of  a  yellowish 
ground  colour  tinged  with  pale  rose,  the  large, 
fringed,  trumpet-shaped  labellum  having  the, 
disc  of  a  delicate  yellow  colour  tinged  with 
emerald  green.  This  well-grown  plant  bore  a 
spike  of  three  blooms. 

Odontoglossum  W  ilckeamtm  Schroderianumt 
from  Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  Ballantine).  This  is  the  superb 
variety  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit  on  De- 
cember 19,  1905.  Its  large,  light  yellow  flowers 
are  of  fine  substance  and  heavily  marked  with 
chestnut-red,  the  petals  and  lip  being  fringed. 
The  specimen  shown  was  very  finely  developed 
by  good  cultivation. 

Awards   of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  Ossulstonii,  Glebelands  variety 
(Pescatorei  Charlesworthii  X  crispo-Harryatium  i, 
from  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands, 
South  Woodford.  A  very  distinct  and  handsome 
variety,  with  the  clear  white  ground  colour  of 
O.  Pescatorei,  richly  marked  with  claret  colour. 
The  plant  bore  a  very  strongly-branched  spike  of 
many  flowers. 

Odontoglossum  illustre  var.  Theodora  (Vuyl- 
ttekei  X  ardenlissitnum),  from  De  B.  Crawshay, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Stables).  A  pretty  new  departure 
in  colour,  the  younger  flowers  being  of  a  light 
bronzy  hue  tinged  with  pink  and  changing  when 
approaching  maturity  to  rosy-mauve,  with  a 
silver-white  margin  to  the  segments. 

Odontoglossum  nebulosum  Mossia,  from  J.  S. 
Moss,  Esq.,  Wintershill  Hall,  Bishops  Waltham. 
Flowers  of  fine  shape,  pure  white,  with  yellow 
crest  to  the  lip.  It  is  the  best  white  form  of 
the  section  of  O.  n.  candidulum. 

Angracum  Germinyanum,  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H. 
White).  A  very  elegant  dwarf  species  bearing 
white-lipped  flower  with  slender  petals  and 
longer  twisted  spurs  gracefully  arranged.  The 
little  plant  bore  four  flowers. 

Botanical  Certificate. 

Epidendrum  leucochilum,  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.  A  singular  plant,  with  leafy 
stems  bearing  flowers  having  greenish  sepals  and 
petals  and  white  trilobed  lip. 

Eria  arnica,  Rchb.  f.,  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.  Flowers  in  closely-arranged 
racemes,  each  furnished  with  a  bract ;  whitish 
striped  red  ;  lip  yellow. 

Megaclinium  vclutinum,  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.  A  West  African  species,  with 
flat,  purple  rachis,  bearing  singularly-formed 
flowers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  Jos.  Cheal,  J.  Willard,  A.  Dean,  H. 
Parr,  A.  R.  Allan,  Jas.  Vert,  O.  Thomas,  Chas. 
Foster,  Geo.  Wythes,  Jno.  Harrison,  C.  G.  A. 
Nix,  A.  H.  Pearson,  Ed.  Beckett,  H.  Markham, 
Geo.  Keif,  W.  Poupart,  and  J.  Davis. 

The  only  noteworthy  exhibit  before  this  com- 
mittee was  a  collection  of  vegetables  staged  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea.  The  collection  included  some 
well-developed  Cabbages  of  the  variety  Incom, 
parable.  The  seeds  were  sown  on  July  1,  1907, 
and  the  heads  were  regarded  by  the  Committee 
as  representative  of  an  excellent  type  of  this 
vegetable.  The  other  vegetables  included  Early 
Forcing  Carrot,  Veitch's  Climbing  French  Bean, 
Tomatos,  Lettuces,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 
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KOYAL     GARDENERS'   ORPHAN  FUND 
FESTIVAL   DINNER. 

'  May  12. — The  festival  dinner  of  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  this  charity,  held  on  the  fore- 
going date,  had  additional  interest  in  that  it 
was  the  21st  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the.  fund.  To  propely  celebrate  the  "Com- 
ing of  Age,''  every  effort  was  made  to  augment 
the  funds  of  the  Charity,  and  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  announce  that  the  result  is  a  very  sat- 
isfactory one. 

The  dinner  took  place  in  the  Victoria  Room  of 
t.'ie  Hotel  Cecil,  London,  and  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  K.C.,  President  of  the  Fund, 
occupied  the  chair. 

The  guests  numbered  176.  As  is  usual  on 
these  occasions,  the  tables  were  beautifully 
eiecorated  with  flowers,  contributed  by  various 
Jriends  of  the  charity.  After  the  observance  of 
the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  President  proposed 
that  of  "  The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund." 
His  Grace  referred  to  the  importance  of  the 
gathering  as  representing  the  21st  birthday  of 
the  fund.  Proceeding  to  speak  of  the  objects  of 
the  Charity,  he  said  no  darker  shadow  could  hang 
over  a  man  than  the  knowledge  that  he  might 
at  his  death  leave  children  for  whom  there  was 
no  provision.  It  was  customary  to  regard  the 
■children  of  gardeners  as  encumbrances,  simply 
.because  they  did  not  tend  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  employer,  but  it  was 
wrong  to  penalise  a  man  because  he  was  a 
husband  and  a  father.  It  was  unwise  from  a 
national  point  of  view  to  do  anything  that  was 
calculated  to  encourage  a  low  birth  rate.  The 
fund  was  at  present  supporting  116  children,  and 
fie  appealed  for  increased  financial  help,  and 
Especially  for  more  annual  subscriptions.  The 
cost  of  management  being  fully  met  by  the  in- 
come from  the  invested  capital,  all  revenue 
arising  from  subscriptions  was  directly  avail- 
able for  relief  purposes.  He  therefore  made  an 
appeal  for  increased  support  in  order  that  the 
benefits  of  the  institution  might  be  extended 
over  a  still  larger  area. 

The  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood, 
thanked  his  Grace  for  presiding  there  that  night, 
and  stated  that  a  great  effort  had  been  made  to 
make  the  festival  a  record  one.  Fie  himself 
had  brought  the  objects  of  the  charity  before 
the  notice  of  many  friends  in  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  provinces.  In  doing  this  he  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Charity  was 
little  known  among  the  smaller  horticulturists 
in  the  country.  The  fund  had  distributed  dur- 
ing 1907  £100  more  than  in  any  previous  year. 
He  had  pleasure  in  announcing  that  in  com- 
memoration of  the  21st  anniversary  of  the  fund, 
his  father,  brother  and  himself  had  decided  to 
contribute  a  sum  of  £300  to  provide  a  special 
section  of  the  Fund  to  be  known  under  the  name 
of  "  Maybud  Campbell." 

The  toast  of  "  Gardeners  and  Gardening " 
was  given  by  the  Mayor  of  Westminster,  John  W. 
Dennis,  Esq.,  J. P.,  who  declared  that  successful 
gardening  demanded  much  knowledge,  not  only 
'  Mie  sciences  connected  with  it  but  also  of 
■  commercial  principles.  Dr.  J.  B.  Farmer,  F'.R.S., 
who  responded  to  this  toast,  urged  the  necessity 

r  adopting  modern  methods  and  for  acquiring 
.lEvchnical  knowledge.  He  advocated  the  claims 
of  horticulture  at  the  universities,  and  stated 
that  it  rested  with  gardeners  themselves  as  to 
v/hether  their  demands  should  be  recognised  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  agriculture.  A 
neighbouring  country  had  recently  recognised 
horticulture  officially  in  the  creation  of  a  special 
department  for  the  profession. 

The  toast  of  "  The  Visitors  "  was  given  by  Mr. 
YV.  Poupart,  who  compared  the  fund  to  a 
"sport"  which  had  originated  in  1887,  and 
which  began  fruiting  at  once,  but  contrary  to 
some  plants  the  early  fruiting  had  done  it  no 
harm.  The  "  sport  "  needed  increased  nutriment 
in  the  shape  of  more  funds.  Mr.  Arnold  White, 
who  responded  to  the  toast,  spoke  of  the  duties 
of  employers  to  gardeners  and  of  those  of  gar- 
deners to  their  employers.  He  advocated  a  better 
status  for  the  gardener,  whose  position  was  at 
present  often  below  that  accorded  to  other  em- 
ployes on  an  estate. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Brian  Wynne,  announced 
that  the  attendance  at  the  festival  was  a  record 
one,  and  that  the  contributions  far  exceeded 
t'"ose  obtained  on  any  previous  occasion.  Some  of 
the  principal  subscriptions  were  as  follow  : — The 
Duke  of  Bedford  (President),  £230;  and  Messrs. 
I  eonard  Sutton,  £100 ;  G.  PI.  Cuthbert,  £63 
10s.;    Geo.   Reynolds,  £60  10s.;   J.   F.   McLeod, 


£55;  R.  B.  Leech,  £22  10s.  ;  R.  Hooper  Pearson 
14  guineas,  including  £5  5s.  from  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Ltd.  ;  D.  W.  Thomson,  £14  18s.  6d.  ; 
T.  W.  Sanders,  £14  3s.  6d.  ;  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
£10  ;  W.  P.  Thompson,  £9  8s. ;  and  the  Thames 
Bank  Iron  Company,  six  guineas.  Supporters  at 
Covent  Garden  Market  had  contributed  £260 
13s.  6d.  The  popular  shilling  collection  had 
resulted  in  £229,  representing  4,580  shillings, 
and  he  had  hopes  of  receiving  more  donations 
from  this  source,  as  money  was  still  arriving 
from  collectors  in  this  country.  The  above  sub- 
scriptions, together  with  smaller  sums,  amounted 
to  a  grand  total  of  £1,385,  but  this  did  not  in- 
clude the  £300  contributed  by  Messrs.  Sherwood 
to  found  the  "  Maybud  Campbell  "  Fund. 


SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL. 

May  5. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion was  held  on  the  above  date,  Mr.  Whytock, 
the  president,  being  in  the  chair.  There  was  a 
large  attendance.  Mr.  Win.  Austin,  Comely 
Bank  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  "  Alpine  Plants,"  the  major  part  of 
which  dealt  with  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the 
more  difficult  subjects,  such  as  the  varieties  of 
Saxifraga  Burseriana,  Gentiana  bavarica,  vari- 
ous Primulas,  Ramondia,  Aphyllantrrus,  Bryan- 
thus,  Shortia,  Schizocodon,  Andromeda  fasti- 
giata,  Rhodothamnus  Chamaecistus,  Haberlea, 
Ranunculus  glacialis,  Lewisia,  &c.  The  subse- 
quent discussion  was  taken  part  in  by  the 
president  and  Messrs.  James  Grieve,  R.  Morris, 
T.  Hay,  G.  P.  Berry,  and  C.  Comfort. 

The  following  plants  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting: — Flowers  of  Brunfelsia  violacea,  from 
Mr.  T.  FIay,  Hopetoun  ;  17  species  and  varieties 
of  Primula,  three  species  of  Saxifraga,  and  An- 
drosace  pyrenaica,  from  Messrs.  Cunningham, 
Fraser  &  Co.,  Edinburgh;  three  seedling 
plants  of  Primula  Cockburniana,  from  Wm. 
Robertson,  Pilrig  Flouse,  Edinburgh  ;  14  varie- 
ties of  Gloxinia  to  show  strain  (highly  recom- 
mended) and  Spiraeas  (Astilbe)  "  Peach  Blos- 
som "  and  "  Queen  Alexandra,"  from  Mr.  John 
Downie,  Nurseryman,  FCdinburgh ;  twin  flower 
of  Richardia  africana  (Calla  aethiopica),  from  Mr. 
R.  Davidson,  Kinloch  Castle,  Rhum ;  seedling 
White  Daisy  (flower  about  2  inches  across),  from 
Mr.  C.  Comfort,  Broomfield,  Davidson's 
Mains  ;  eight  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  Souve- 
nir de  la  Malmaison  Carnation  "  Duchess  of 
Westminster,"  from  Mr.  J.  Connochie,  Jun., 
Ayton ;  12  vases  of  Narcissi  in  10  varieties, 
from  plants  naturalised  in  grass,  from  Mr.  Jas. 
Little,  Saughton  House,  Edinburgh  ;  Cattleya 
citrina,  Cypripedium  callosum,  C.  Sallied,  C. 
Pitcherianum,  C.  signatum  x  C.  Sanderianum, 
and  Polystichum  angulare  var.  Grimmondii, 
from  Messrs.  James  Grieve  &  Sons,  Nursery- 
men,  Edinburgh   (highly  commended). 

Fifteen  new  members  were  elected. 


MANCHESTER   AND    NORTH   OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

APRIL  30. — Committee  present :  Messrs.  E. 
Ashworth  (chairman),  R.  Ashworth,  Cypher, 
Upjohn,  Ward,  Keeling,  Shill,  Cowan,  Warbur- 
ton,  Parker,  P.  Smith  and  Weathers  (hon.  sec). 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Vine  House,  Hasling- 
den  (gr.  Mr.  Dalgleish),  displayed  an  exhibit  of 
Cattleyas  and  Laelias.  C.  Mendelii  var.  "  The 
Monarch,"  having  segments  of  a  pale  colour, 
received  an  Award  of  Merit,  a  similar  distinc- 
tion being  conferred  on  C.  Schroderae  var.  "  The 
Don."  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  col- 
lection, and  the  same  exhibitor  obtained  a 
Bronze  Medal  for  an  exhibit  of  Cypripediums. 

J.  McCartney,  Flsq  ,  Bolton  (gr.  Mr.  Holmes), 
was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  mixed  group 
of  Orchids  and  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  collection 
of  Cattleyas  and  Laelias.  Cattleya  Mende'ii  var. 
Alice  McCartnev  was  granted  an  Award  of 
Merit. 

Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr. 
Weatherby),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  an 
exhibit  of  Odontoglossums,  in  which  were  sev- 
eral choice  varieties,  including  Odontoglossum 
X  Phcebe,  Ward's  var.,  a  hybrid  between  O. 
cirrhosum  and  O.  crispum  var.  punctatissimum. 
This  plant  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

1".  Rogerson,  Esq.,  Didsbury  (gr.  Mr.  Price), 
exhibited  Dendrobium  x  Dalhou-nobile,  a  dis- 
tinct plant,   well   grown,   and   pleasing  in   char- 


acter. A  Cultural  Certificate  was  given  for  a 
>rj.&  lmen  of  Lycaste  X  Balliae  var.  Mary  Gratrix 
exhibited  in   this  collection. 

H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rainhill,  Liverpool 
(gr.  Mr.  Morgan),  is  a  strong  competitor  in  the 
"Sander"  Cup  competition,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion he  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  good 
group  of  these  Orchids  and  an  Award  of  Merit 
for  Cypripedium  x  Hopkinsianum  var.  Bromi- 
lowae. 

S.  Gratrix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.  Mr. 
Shill),  obtained  a  First-Class  Certificate  for 
Cattleya  Mendelii  var.  "Mrs.  Joynson  Hicks,"  a 
fine  variety  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  a 
slight  colouring  in  the  lip.  Dendrobium  x 
Euterpe  var.  magnificum  received  an  Award  of 
Merit. 

Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  staged 
a  meritorious  group  of  plants,  consisting  of 
Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  Odontoglossums,  tVc. 
Imperially  fine  was  a  plant  of  Miltonia  vexillaria 
with  lo  spikes  of  flower.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Shackleton,  Great  Horton,  Brad- 
ford, was  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection,  and  a  similar  award  was 
made  to  Messrs.  Keeling  &  Sons,  of  West  Gate 
Hill,  Bradford,  for  a  small  group. 

Mr.  J.  Birchenall,  Alderley  Edge,  staged  a 
few  plants  of  interest,  among  which  was 
Cycnoches  pentadactylon.    P.  W. 


BRITISH     GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

(LEEDS     BRANCH.) 

May  2. — The  Committee  of  this  branch  intend 
to  make  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  Leeds,  their 
headquarters,  and  to  hold  bi-monthly  meetings 
during   the  summer. 

A  successful  start  was  made  on  Saturday, 
May  2,  when  Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton,  of  Ulleskelf, 
York,  gave  a  lecture  on  "Gardeners  and  Garden- 
ing." Mr.  Clayton  dealt  chiefly  with  the  training 
of  young  gardeners. 

An  appeal  was  made  for  the  popular  shilling 
fund  of  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund, 
which  met  with  much  support  from  those 
present. 

Mr.  John  Donoghue,  Bardon  Hill  Gardens, 
Leeds,  will  give  the  next  lecture  on  July  4,  1908, 
at  7.30  p.m.,  the  subject  being  "  The  Carnation, 
its  History  and  Cultivation."  The  lecturer  will 
also  exhibit  many  varieties  of  this  flower.  All 
gardeners  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


CROYDON   SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW. 

May  6. — The  eighth  annual  spring  flower  show 
of  the  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  at  the  Horniman  Hall,  Croy- 
don, on  this  date.  Admission  was  free  to  the 
general  public,  and  in  consequence  the  number 
of  visitors  attending  the  show  was  very  large. 
No  prizes  were  offered  to  the  exhibitors.  From 
the  gardens  of  the  president,  J.  J.  Reid,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  F.  Oxtoby),  came  a  grand  exhibit  of 
Schizanthus,  Azaleas,  and  Mignonette.  Mr.  A. 
Edwards  (gr.  to  J.  Pascall,  Esq.)  showed  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  plants,  including  well- 
grown  Calceolarias  and  double-flowered  Cine- 
rarias. Mr.  C.  I„ane  (gr.  to  C.  H.  Coles,  Esq., 
Caterham)  exhibited  well-grown  Hippeastrums 
and  Caladiums.  An  effective  display  of  Cineraria 
stellata,  also  Cyclamen  and  White  Stocks,  was 
arranged  by  Mr.  A.  Dyer.  Sir  Walpole  Green- 
well  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Lintott)  sent  cut  flowers  includ- 
ing double  and  regal  Pelargoniums,  Cypripe- 
diums, and  two  fine  sprays  of  Cymbidium  Lowia- 
num.  A  very  fine  plant  of  Azalea,  measuring  about 
2  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  was  shown  by  Mrs. 
Matthews  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Trower).  A  pretty  ex- 
hibit was  made  by  Mr.  Wateridge  (gr.  to  Mr. 
Otto  Hehner)  with  Cineraria  stellata.  Spiraeas 
and  Hippeastrums  from  the  gardens  of  F. 
Allen,  Esq.,  were  also  much  admired,  and  tre 
Society  welcomed  a  new  exhibitor  in  his  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Beacon.  Mr.  J.  R.  Folce  showed 
well-grown  Auriculas,  and  Mr.  R.  Cleveland 
a  collection  of  Cacti.  Trade  exhibits  were  well 
represented.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  West  Nor- 
wood, showed  a  collection  of  Alpines  and  Car- 
nations. An  exhibit  of  Alpines  was  also  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  who  also 
staged  Tulips  and  Narcissi.  Mr.  P.  Chaff  ar- 
ranged a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants,  and  the 
staged  was  decorated  by  Mr.  T.  Butcher 
Messrs.  E.  W.  &  S.  Rogers  showed  Hyacinths 
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DUTCH  BULB  GROWERS. 

April  22. — At  a  meeting  held  on  this  date 
the  following  awards  were  made  by  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  judge  Narcissus  and  other 
bulbs : — ■ 

First-Class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  : 
Narcissus  General  Baden  Powell  (a  deep  yellow 
trumpet  Daffodil)  ;  N.  Sulphur  Beauty  (having 
a  white  perianth  and  clear  sulphur-coloured 
trumpet)  ;  N.  bicolor  "  Dick  "  (white  perianth 
and  yellow  trumpet)  ;  Astilbe  Queen  Alexandra 
and  Astilbe  Peach  Blossom,  both  of  a  hand- 
some rosy-pink  colour  and  good  free-floweiing 
varieties  for  early   forcing. 

Awards  of  Merit  were  given  to  Narcissus 
E.  H.  Krelage,  a  very  early  free-flowering  trum- 
pet Daffodil  with  light  yellow  perianth  ami  pure 
yellow  trumpet ;  N.  "  Mr.  van  Noort,"  a  cross 
between  Emperor  and  Golden  Spur,  a  large 
flower  with  broad  yellow  trumpet  and  light  yel- 
low perianth  ;  N.  "  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,"  having  a  deep  yellow  trumpet  and  yellow 
perianth  with  rather  pointed  petals  ;  N.  bicolor 
"  Giant,"  with  fine  broad  trumpet  and  creamy- 
white  perianth,  a  large  flowering,  strong-growing 
variety  ;  N.  bicolor  "  Miss  Ellen  Terry,"  with 
clear  yellow  trumpet  and  white  perianth ;  N. 
"  Snow  Queen,"  a  white  trumpet  Daffodil  with 
curling  petals  ;  and  N.  "  Tom,"  with  dark  yel- 
low trumpet  and  yellow  perianth,  a  large  flower- 
ing variety.  In  addition  to  the  awards  men- 
tioned above,  a  Gold  Medal  and  other  awards 
were  made  to  various  exhibits  in  recognition  of 
high  culture. 

LAW    NOTE. 


TRADE  NAME  DISPUTE. 

In  our  issue  for  April  11  last,  p.  236,  we 
referred  to  a  law  case  in  which  Messrs.  Alexan- 
der Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  Rose 
growers,  carrying  on  business  in  Dublin,  Bel- 
fast, Newtownards,  and  in  England,  claimed  an 
injunction  against  Mr.  Alexander  Dickson,  of 
Dublin,  trading  as  Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons, 
restraining  him  from  using  the  plaintiffs'  trade 
name  without  taking  reasonable  precautions  to 
distinguish  the  business  carried  on  by  him  from 
the  plaintiffs'  business. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  delivering  judg- 
ment, said  :  The  plaintiffs  have  a  trade  name, 
and  they  have  the  right  that  no  man  shall 
wrongfully  interfere  with  their  name.  I  con- 
sider that  the  words  of  Lord  Esher  contain  in 
the  clearest  manner  the  right  to  use  a  man's 
real  name,  but  Lord  Esher  says  that  no  man 
has  the  right  to  pass  off  his  goods  as  the  goods 
of  another.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  defendant 
has  used,  for  the  purposes  of  advertisement,  a 
name  to  which  he  has  no  right,  and  I  think  that 
in  advertising  his  goods  under  the  name  of 
Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons  he  was  advertising 
them  under  a  false  name,  or  at  all  events  under 
a  name  which  was  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  business  which  belonged  to  another 
man.  The  defendant  describes  himself  as  pos- 
sessing "the  home  of  the  Rose"  and  "Dick- 
son's choicest  selections."  If  the  words  "  Ash- 
bourne Agricultural  Co."  had  appeared  at  the 
bottom,  I  do  not  think  that  the  slightest  objec- 
tion could  have  been  made  ;  but  as  it  stands,  I 
cfp  not  entertain  any  doubt  that  the  advertisement 
was  framed  with  the  object  of  representing  to 
the  public  that  the  plaintiffs,  the  world-wide 
Rose  growers,  were  the  owners  of  the  Wood- 
lawn  Nurseries,  Dundrum  ;  and  the  fact  that 
some  members  of  the  public  were  so  deceived 
has  been  placed  beyond  doubt.  My  order  will 
not  be  one  which  will  prevent  the  defendant 
using  his  own  name,  or  prevent  him  entering 
into  partnership  and  calling  himself  Alex. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  but  it  will  prevent  him  using 
that  name  without  taking  reasonable  precau- 
tions to  distinguish  business  carried  on  and 
goods  sold  by  him  from  those  of  plaintiffs,  or 
for  carrying  on  business  so  as  to  mislead  the 
public. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  May  13. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  ior  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  reguiaily  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.] 


Cut  Flowers.  Ac:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d 


2  0-30 
10-16 


4  0-50 

09-10 


2  6-40 
16-20 


2  0- 
1  6- 


Anemcnesper  doz. 
bunches 

—  double  pink   ... 

—  fulgens,  per 
dozen  bunches    2  0-30 

Azalea,  white,  per 
dozen  bunches 

—  mollis,  p.  bch. 
Calla  avthiopica,  p. 

dozen  

Camellias,  per  dz. 
Carnations,      per 

dozen  blooms, 

best  American 

various 

—  second  size    ... 

—  smaller,       per 

doz.     bunches    9  0-12  0 

—  Malmaisons.p. 
doz.  blooms  ... 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Cyclamen,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Cypripediums,  per 

dozen  blooms.. 
Daffodils,  various, 

p.  doz.  bunches 

—  Sir  Watkin  ... 
Eocharis      grandi- 

flora,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Freesias,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Gladiolus   Colvilei 

vars.,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Gypsophila  per  dz. 

bunches 
Iris  (Spanish),  per 

dozen  bunches 
Lapagerias,  p.  doz. 
Lilac  (French),  per 

bunch  

Lilium  aurattim  ... 

—  candidum 

—  longillorum    ... 

—  la  n  c  i  f  o  I  iuin, 
rn  br  u  ai  and 
album 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality  ...  12  0  15  0 
Marguerites,  white, 

p.  dz.  bunches    3  0-40 


8  0  12  0 
8  0-10  0 

6  0-80 

2  0-26 

10-20 
16-20 

4  0-50 

2  0-30 
16-30 

7  0-10  0 

3  0-50 

4  0-80 
16-26 

2  0-30 
2  0-  9  0 
2  0-36 
2  6-40 

2  0-26 
6  0-90 


Marguerites,     yel- 
low, p.  dz.  bchs. 
Mignonette,      per 

dozen  bunches 
Myosotis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Narcissus,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  poeticus  orna- 
tus        

—  Double  varie- 
ties        

O  don  to  glessinu 
crispum,  per 
dozen    blooms 

Pel  a  rgon  i  u  in  s, 
show,  per  dcz. 
bunches 

—  Zonal,  double 
scarlet 

Ranunculus,  p.  dz. 

bunches 
Roses,    12  blooms 

Niphetos 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

—  General  Jac- 
quiminot 

—  K  a  i  se  r  i  n  A. 
Victoria 

—  C.  Mermet 

—  Liberty 

—  Mail.  Llialenaj 

—  Mrs.    J.    Laing 
Statice,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Spirjea,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Stocks,      double 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Sweet     Peas,     per 

dozen  bunches 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 

—  on  stems,  per 
bunch  

Tulips,  per  dozen 
bunches 

—  Darwins 
Violets,  per  dozen 

bum  hes 

—  special  quality 

—  Par  m  as,  per 
bunch  

Wallflowers,  pt  r 
dozen  bunches 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  0-30 
2  0-50 
2  0-30 


5  0-60 
5  0-80 


16-30 
2  0-50 
2  0     4  0 

16-26 

2  0-4 

2  0-40 

2  6-40 

3  0-60 
2  0-40 

5  0-60 


3  0-40 

3  0-50 

0  4-06 

10-20 

6  0-12  0 
9  0-12  0 


■2  0- 
3  0- 


3  0 

4  0 


16-26 


C  it  Foliage,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Price* 


Adiantum  cuiu-a- 
lum,  dz.  bctis. 

A  spar  agus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  —       medium, 

bunch     ... 

—  Spicngeri 
Berberis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Daffodil  leaves,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 
Fern,  English,  per 

dozen  bunches 

—  French,  per  dz. 
bunches 


s.d.  s  d 
6  0-90 


8  0-12  0 


10-20 
0  9-16 


2  6-30 


10-13 

16-20 


2  0-30 


2  0-30 
10-30 
Plants  in  Pots,  &c 


Galax  leaves,  per 
doz.  bunches... 

Grasses,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Hardy  foliage 
(various),  per 
dozen  bunches 

Ivy-leaves,   bronze 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 

—  short  green, 
p<  r.l/,  bunches 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

Myrtle,  per  dozen 
bunches,  (Eng- 
lish) s  m  al  1- 
leaved 

—  French 
Sinilax,  p.dz.  trails 


2  0-26 


2  0-60 
2  0-26 


0  9-16 


16-26 
4  0-50 


4  0-60 
10-16 
3  0-50 


Ampelopsis  Veit- 
chii,  per  dozen 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 
dozen  

—  larger  

—  Moseri 

Araucaria   excelsa, 

per  dozen 
Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 
green   

—  variegated 
Asparagus,  p.  doz  , 

P  1  U  III  O  5    U    S 

nanus  

—  Sprengeri 

—  ten  u  issi  mus 
Azalea  indica 
Boronia  Elatior, 

per  dozen 

—  heterophylla,p. 
dozen    

Calceolarias,  her- 
baceous, p.  dz. 

Callas,  per  dozen. . 

Cinerarias,  per 
dozen   .. 


s.d.  s.d 

6  0-80 

4  0-60 
9  0-12  0 
6  0-12  0 


15  0-24  0 
30  0-J2  0 


9  0-12  0 
6  0-90 
9  0-12  0 
24  0-36  0 

15  0-24  0 

18  0-24  0 

5  0-9  0 
8  0-10  0 

4  0-60 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Clematis,  per  doz.  8  0-90 
C  ocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Crotons,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen,     per 

dozen  

Cyperus   alterni- 

folius,  dozen  ... 

—  laxus,  per  doz. 
Dracaenas,  per  doz. 
Erica,  per  dozen  . 

—  candidissima. 

—  Cavendishii   .. 

—  persoluta   alba  24  0-30  0 

—  W'ilmorfana  ...  12  0  18  0 
Euonymus,  per  dz.  4  0-90 
Ferns,  in   thumbs, 

per  100 

—  in    small    and 
large  60's 

—  in  48's,  per  dz. 

—  in  32's,  per  dz. 
Ficus  elastica,  dz. 

—  repens,  per  dz. 
Fuchsias,  per  doz. 
Genistas,  per  doz. 


6  0-10  0 

4  0-50 
4  0-50 
9  0-24  0 
9  0-15  0 
15  0-18  0 
18  0-24  0 


8  0-12  0 

12  0-20  0 

4  0-10  0 
10  0-18  0 

8  0-10  0 
6  0-80 
6  0-90 

5  0-80 


Plants  In  Pots,  &c. 

Hardy  flower  roots, 

per  dozen 
Heliotropiums,    p. 

dozen  

Hydrangeas,     per 

dozen  

Kentia      Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen 

—  Fosteriana,  dz. 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen 
Lilium     1  o  u  g  i  - 
florum,  per  dz. 

—  lancifolium,  p. 
dozen  

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen 
Lobelia,  per  dozen 
Marguerites, white, 

per  dozen 
Mignonette,      per 

dozen  


:  Average  Wholesale  Prices 

Pelargoniums, 

per  doz..  Zonal 

■ —  show    varieties 

—  Ivy-leaved 

—  Oak-leaved     ... 
Petunias,  per  doz., 

(double) 
Rh  od  ant  he,    per 

dozen 

Roses,     Ramblers, 

each     .. 

—  Hybrid  perpet- 
uals,  per   doz. 

Saxifraga  pyiauii- 
dalis,  per  doz. 

Selaginella,  p.  doz. 

Spiraea  japonica,  p. 
do;en  ... 

Stocks  (Intermedi- 
ate), per  dozen 

Verb  en  a,  Miss 
Willmott,  per 
dozen  


s.d.  s.d. 

0  9-20 

4  0-60 

10  0-18  0 

18  0-30  0 
18  0-30  0 

12  0-18  0 

18  0-24  0 

18  0-24  0 

18  0-30  0 
4  0-60 

6  0-90 

6  0-10  0 

(Contd.). 
s.d.  s.oT. 

5  0-86 
12  0-18  O 

6  0-80 
4  0-60 

6  0-80 

4  0-6O 

5  0-3D  0 
9  0-18  O 

15  0-18  O 

4  0-60 

5  0-90 

5  0-80 

6  o-io  a 


Apples      (Tasma- 
nian),per  box: 

—  Ribston  Pippin 

—  Cox's    Orange 
Pippin 

—  Alexander 

—  Wellington    ... 

—  Scarlet      Non- 
pareil   

—  Austral  ian, 
per  case : 

—  Esopus 

—  New  York  Pip- 
pins 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
s.d  s.d 


12  0-18  0 

8  0-90 
12  0-13  0 

9  6-11  0 


9  0-11  0 

8  0-12  0 
-  Monro  Favorite  10  0-12  0 

8  0-12  0 

9  0-11  0 

12  0-17  0 
11  0-12  0 
9  0-11  0 
9  0-10  0 

9  0-10  0 

8  O'-IO  0 


Jonathan 

—  Ribston 

—  Cox's     Orange 
Pippin 

—  Wellington    ... 

—  Rymer  Pippin 

—  Alfriston 

—  Adams      Pear- 
main     

—  French  Crab... 

—  Nova  Scotian, 
per  barrel : 

—  Fallawater 

—  Nonpareil 

—  Canadian,  per 
barrel  : 

—  Baldwin 

as,  bunch : 

—  No.  2  Canary  . 

—  No.  1        „     ... 

—  Extra        „     ... 

—  Giants      ,,     ... 

—  (Cla-et) 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cranberries,     case 

1    liri  I  ;■  ili  r.'ii,   1,  I, 

per  box 
Dates  (Tunis),  doz. 

boxes  

Figs    (Guernsey), 

per  dozen 
Grape    Fruit,   case 


17  0  19  0 
12  0-14  U 


20  0-21  0 

6  0- 

7  6-80 

8  0-90 
10  0-12  0 

7  0-76 
5  0-56 
0  9-13 

8  9-90 

10-16 
4  0-43 
2  0-80 


s.d.  s.dT. 

2  6-  4  ft 

3  0-10  Qi 


2  0-6  0' 
5  0-12  O 


14  0-18  O 


7  6-10  O 
10-15 


30-4  0 


Grapes      (English, 
new).,  per  lb.  ... 

—  Muscats   (Eng- 
lish, new), p.  lb. 

—  (Cape),    per 
box  (small)     ... 

—  (large) 

—  (Almeria),    per 
barrel 

Lemons  : 

—  Messina,  case 
Lychees,  per  box... 
Mandari  ns. 

—  (Palermo),  per 
box  (100) 

Mangos  (Jamaica), 

per  dozen      ...  12  0-18  O 
Melons  (Guernsey)     13-26 

—  (Cape) 16-20 

Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag       45  0    — 

—  Brazils,      new, 

per  cwt.  ...  50  0-57  G* 

—  Baice'ona.  per 

bag        ...         .     30  0-32  O* 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100  11  0-14  & 
Oranges  (Valencia), 

per  case  ..  10  0-25  C 

—  Denia,  p.  case  11  0-25  O 

—  Jaffas,  per  box  10  0-12  0 

—  Californian 

Navel,  p.  case  15  0-16  O 

—  P  alermos, 
Blood  : 

—  per  box  (100) 

—  per  box  (200). 
Peaches    (English) 

per  dozen 
Pears    (Caj  >e),    per 
box 

—  cases    

—  (Aust  ra  1  ia  n), 
per  box 

Pineapples,  each  ... 
Strawberries  (Eng- 
lish), per  lb.    .. 


5  0-66 
10  0-11  O 


15  0-30  0 


5  6-  7  o 

50    80 


4  0 
2  3- 


7  0 
4  0 


8  0-10  0  |    —  seconds 
Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices 


16    3a 

0  8-10 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  6-30 


1  0- 
0  6- 


1  0- 
1  0- 


0  6-08 
2  6-40 


Arlichokes(French), 

per  dozen 
Asparagus,      Paris 

Green,   bundle 

—  Sprue,    bundle 

—  Toulouse,    per 
bundle 

—  English 

—  Spanish,    per 
bundle 

—  Giant,     per 
bundle  .. 

Beans,    Broad 

(French),  p.pad    2  0-30 

—  Guernsey,  p.  lb.    0  6-09 

—  English  ..  0  8-09 
Beetroot. perbnshel  13-16 
Broccoli  (Kent),  p. 

bushel 2  6-46 

—  seconds,     per 
hamper  ...     16-26 

Cabbages,  per  tally    3  0-46 

—  Greens,  p.  bag  16-30 
Carrots    (English), 

—  washed,  p.  bag    2  6    — 

—  French    (new), 

per  pad  ...     2  6-30 

per  bunch      ...     0  7-08 
Cauliflowers,      per 

dozen 10-20 

—  per  tally  ...  4  0-80 
Celery,  per  roll  ...  0  8-10 
Celeriac    (French), 

per  dozen 
Chicory,  per  lb.   ... 
Chow  Chow    (Sec- 

hium  edulel.p. 

dozen  .. 
Cucumbers,  perdz. 

—  per  flat 

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles 


s.d.  s.rT. 
10-16 
3  0-36 


Leeks,  12  bundles 
Lettuce    (English), 

—  (French),    per 
dozen  

Lettuce     (French), 

Cos,  per  dozen  3  0-40 
Marrow  (English)  2  0-40 
Mint,     per     dozen 

bunches  — 

Mushrooms.per  lb. 

—  broilers 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun. 
Onions    (Spanish), 
per  case 

—  (Egyptian),  per 


3  0-36 


10-2O 
1  3    — ' 
0  8-1O 

13    - 


6  6- 
6  6- 


7  6 

7  O 


2  0-26 
0  3-05 


3  0    — 
16-30 

4  6-80 
10-13 


—  pickling,     per 
bushel 16-26 

—  Spring,  dz.bun.  16-2  0' 
Parsley,  12buuches  16-2  0* 
Peas  (French),  per 

packet 0  3-05 

—  (French),p.pad    2  6-30 

—  (Guernsey), 

per  lb 0  6-0  8- 

Potatos  (Guernsey), 

per  lb 0  3    — 

—  Teneriffe,  cwt.  II  0-13  O 
Radishes     (Guern- 
sey), dozen    ...  0  10-  I  O 

—  round,  p.  doz.  0  8-0  10 
Rhubarb    (Natural)    16-20 

"16    — 


Salsafy,  p.  dz.  bdls. 
Seakale,  per  dozen 

punnets  ...     9  0  12  O 

Tomatos  (English), 

per  lb 0  8-10 

—  (Teneriffe),  per 

bundle  of  four 

boxes 16  0-22  O* 

Turnips    (French), 

per  bunch      ...    0  5    08 
9  0-12  (J    Watercress,p.doz.     0  4-06 


Remarks.— The  last  consignment  of  Nova  Scotian  Apples 
for  the  season  has  arrived.  Oranges  of  best  quality  con- 
tinue to  sell  freely  and  at  good  prices..  -Esopus  Apples  from 
South  Australia  are  now  arriving  in  good  condition,  but  t!  e 
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supply  is  very  limited  ;  the  variety  represents  one  of  the  best 
dessert  Apples  on  the  market,  and  the  fruits  have  a  quick 
I  Bale.  Strawberries  are  still  plentiful,  and  the  demand  is 
poor,  3s.  per  lb.  being  the  top  price  for  best  berries  ;  those 
of  second  quality  in  \  lb.  punnets  have  a  quick  sale,  but  at 
low  prices  only.  Grapes  from  Australia  are  expected 
to  arrive  this  week.  Mushrooms  are  a  little  tinner.  Trade 
generally  is  quiet.  E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden,  Wednesday^ 
May  13,  1908. 


THE     WEATHER. 


Potatos. 


Rents— 

Up-to-Date 

British  Queen 

Scottish  Triumph... 

Lincolns  -■- 

Up-to-Date 

British  Queen 

—  (Blackland)  ... 

Maincrops 

Sir  Jno.  Llewelyn... 

—  (Blackland)  ... 
Royal  Kidney 

—  (Blackland)  ... 
Evergood     

—  (Blackland)  ... 


per  ton 
110-115 
105-110 
105-110 


105-115 
100-105 
90-  95 
105-115 
95-100 
90-  95 
95-100 
90  95 
95-105 
90-  95 


Dunbars— 

Up-to-Date  (red  soil)    120-130 


s.    s, 
Dunbars—  per  ton 

Maincrop  (red  soil)     125-130 
Scotch— 

Up-to-Date  (grey  soil)  105-110 
Maincrop  (grey  soil)  105-110 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


French- 
Reds         

German  — 

Up-to-Date 
Magnum     Bonum 

Imperator 

Belgium- 
Kidneys    

Dutch— 
Up-to-Date 
Magnum    Bonum 
Imperator... 


per  bag. 
3    9-4    0 


9-5  0 
6-4  9 
0-4    3 


4    3-4    6 


4  6-4 
—  4 
3     6-4 


Remarks. — Trade  is  very  quiet  and  prices  are  not  so 
firm.  Supplies  are  equal  to  all  demands.— E.  J.  Newborn, 
Covent  Garden  and  St.  Pancras,  May  13,  1908. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

During  the  past  week  trade  has  improved.  Flowering 
plants  have  been  in  demand  and  bedding  plants  are  selling 
freely.  The  demand  for  cut  flowers  varies  considerably; 
since  the  advent  of  warmer  weather  supplies  have  been 
excessive. 

Pot  Plants. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  of  the  type  used  for  furnish- 
ing window  boxes,  have  a  ready  sale.  Extra  fine  plants  of 
Galilee  realise  from  12s.  to  15s.  per  dozen  ;  these  are  used  for 
floral  decorations;  smaller  plants  for  window  boxes  are 
worth  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  dozen.  Of  Marguerites,  some  of 
the  plants  have  sold  at  12s.  to  15s.  per  dozen,  but  8s.  per  dozen 
is  about  their  average  value.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  now 
at  their  best,  especially  the  single  varieties,  including  Mrs. 
Cannell  (salmon),  Mrs.  Brown  Potter  (pink),  and  Snowflake 
(white).  Of  the  semi-double-flowered  section  are  seen 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  King  of  Denmark,  Ville  de  Portiers,  and 
Madame  Rosaine.  Spring-sown  Mignonette  is  to  be  had, 
but  the  plants  are  scarcely  forward  enough.  Lobelia  is  now 
well  in  flower.  Harrison's  Musk,  Rhodanthe,  and  Petunias 
are  good.  Plants  of  Erica  ventricosa,  E.  magnifica,  E. 
hybrida,  and  E.  translucens  are  well  flowered.  Verbena 
Miss  Willmott  is  a  prominent  subject  on  the  stands.  At 
Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons'  nurseries  I  recently  noticed 
several  other  varieties,  but  there  will  probably  never  be 
another  more  popular  than  the  lovely  pink  variety  named 
after  Miss  Willmott.  Spiraeas  include  S.  muhiflora  com- 
pacta,  S.  astilboides  floribunda,  and  the  ordinary  type  of 
japonica,  the  last-named  is  still  favoured  by  many  g  o  vers, 
as  the  flowers  are  pure  white  and  they  last  for  a  consi  e  able 
time  as  cut  blooms.  Boroniaelatior  and  B.  heterophyllaare 
good,  but  B.  megastigma  is  almost  finished.  Ferns  are  not 
so  plentiful.  Palms  are  well  supplied.  Acer  Negundo 
variegata  is  very  good;  there  appears  to  be  no  fixed  prices 
for  this  useful  plant,  which  averages  from  2s.  to  5s.  each. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Carnations  are  over  abundant,  but  best  blooms  have  been 
making  advanced  prices ;  the  border  variety,  Duchess 
of  Fife,  is  now  beautiful,  but  the  flowers  appear  small  when 
compared  with  tho^e  of  the  winter-flowering  varieties. 
Roses  are  very  plentiful,  and  growers  must  be  disappointed 
with  their  returns.  Smaller  blooms  of  varieties  such  as 
General  Jacquiminot  are  more  profitable  than  finer  blooms 
with  long  steins.  Daffodils  have  suffered  from  the  bad 
weather.  Spanish  Irises  are  abundant,  and  their  prices  have 
fallen  considerably.  Gladiolus  The  Bride  and  other  hybrid 
varieties  are  seen.  Darwin  Tulips  are  very  fine,  and  the 
weather  has  not  damaged  them  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
ordinary  sorts.  Stephanotis,  Tuberoses,  and  Gardenias  are 
plentiful.  White  Azalea  is  nearly  over  for  the  season,  and 
Camellias  are  of  doubtful  quality.  Lilium  longiflorums  of 
the  best  quality  are  very  cheap.  Supplies  of  Callas  are 
excessive.  Coloured  Sweet  Peas  are  more  valuable  than 
"  whites."  Statice  sinuata  can  be  had  in  white,  blue,  and 
yellow  colours.  R.  H.,  Covent  Garden,  Wednesday,  May  13, 
1908. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[Correspondents  ate  requested  to  write  the  names  of  persons 
and  places  as  legibly  as  possible.  No  charge  ts 
'  made  for  these  announcements,  but  if  a  small  contribution 
is  sent,  to  be  placed  in  our  collecting  Box  tor  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  an 
acknowledgment  made  in   these  columns.] 

Mr.  E.  Hodgson,  for  the  past  10  years  Gardener  to  Miss 
Morphew  at  the  Royal  Crown  Hotel,  Sevenoaks,  as  Gar- 
dener to  F.  A.  Forbes,  Esq.,  Codden  Green,  Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 

Mr  M.  Loasby,  for  the  past  2  years  Gardener  at  "  Lechlade 
Manor,"  Glos.,  previously  6  years  Gardener  to  Sir  B. 
Samuelson,  Bart.,  "  Bodicote  Grange,"  as  Gardener  to 
Lady  Maud  Hastings,  '*  The  Manor,"  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  Leicestershire.  (Thanks  for  contribution  to 
R.G.O.F.  box). 

Mr.  George  Bristol,  for  the  past  ■  16\  years  Gardener 
to  Charles  Edward  Lambert,  Esq.,  Manor  House, 
Effingham,  Surrey,  as  Estate  Bailiff  and  Gardener  to  the 
same  gentleman.  (Thanks  for  your  donation  of  2s.  6d. 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  R.G.O.F.  box.) 


THE   WEATHER   IN   WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  May  13. 
A  week  of  "growing"  weather. — During  the  past  week 
there  have  been  only  two  cold  days  and  one  cold  night,  but 
the  nights,  as  a  rule,  have  been  mucli  more  unseasonably 
warm  than  the  days.  On  the  one  cold  night  the  exposed 
thermometer  registered  4°  of  frost.  The  ground  is  now  at 
about  a  seasonable  temperature,  both  at  1  and  2  feet  deep. 
Since  the  month  began  some  rain  has  fallen  on  all  but  three 
days,  but  to  the  total  depth  of  only  about  1  inch.  The  per- 
colation through  both  the  soil  gauges  is  now  slackening,  and 
only  small  quantities  are  each  morning  recorded.  The  sun 
shone  on  an  average  for  5|  hours  a  day,  which  is  about  a 
seasonable  record  for  this  period  in  May.  The  winds  were 
rather  high  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  but  since  then 
light  airs  alone  have  prevailed.  In  the  windiest  hour  the 
mean  velocity  amounted  to  16  miles — direction  W.S.W. 
There  was  a  seasonable  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at 
3  p.m.     E.  A/.,  Berkhamsted,  May  13,  1908. 


ENQUIRY. 


Sunflower  Seeds  for  Feeding  Game. — Can 
any  reader  inform  A.  C.  the  best  methods  of 
cultivating  Sunflowers  on  a  large  scale  for  pro- 
ducing seeds  for  feeding  game? 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Carnation  Failing  :  Correspondent.  There  is 
no  fungus  disease  present  in  the  plant,  but  the 
lower  portion  of  the  stem  has  been  hollowed 
by  some  boring  insect.  Soak  the  soil  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  using  2  ozs.  of 
the  salt  in  each  gallon  of  water. 

Caterpillars  Destroying  Caddage  Plants  : 
L.  Fosbrooke.  One  of  the  so-called  "  surface 
caterpillars "  being  the  larva  of  the  Heart 
and  Dart  Moth  (Agrotis  exclamationis).  The 
methods  of  control  generally  recommended  are 
to  apply  dressings  of  soot  and  lime  and  to  hoe 
the  crops  frequently,  thus  encouraging  the 
presence  of  rooks  and  starlings.  You  might 
try  spraying  the  stems  of  the  plants  with  Paris 
Green  (poison)  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  20 
gallons  of  water. 

Caterpillars  on  Currant  Trees  :  Trinity. 
Larvae  of  the  common  Magpie  or  Currant 
Moth  (Abraxas  grossulariata).  The  larvae  of 
this  insect  hibernate  through  the  winter  in  or 
near  the  plants — often  in  the  dead  leaves  at- 
tached to  the  branches ;  they  reappear  in 
spring,  and  when  fully  developed  usually 
crawl  away  from  the  plant,  and  often  spin 
their  cocoons  under  window-sills,  projecting 
coping-stones,  &c.  The  cocoon  consists  of  a 
loose  network  of  silk  enclosing  a  black  chrysa- 
lis with  yellow  abdominal  bands.  Spray  the 
infested  trees  with  Paris  Green  (poison)  at 
the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  20  gallons  of  water. 
Caution. — Use  this  with  great  care  as  it 
contains  a  fair  amount  of  free  arsenic.  Keep 
the  water  constantly  agitated,  and  apply  the 
liquid  with  a  spraying  nozzle  fitted  to  a 
syringe.  Two  applications  may  be  found 
necessary.  You  could  also  collect  the  cater- 
pillars quite  easily  by  jarring  the  branches 
over  an  inverted  umbrella. 

Cucumber  Gumming:  P.  F.  The  fruit  contains 
no  trace  of  fungus  disease.  The  injury  has 
been  caused  by  some  error  of  culture,  and 
most  probably  by  an  excess  of  moisture  caus- 
ing a  water-logged  condition  in  the  soil. 
Afford  increased  ventilation  to  the  house  in 
order  that  the  air  may  circulate  more  freely. 

Double-spathed  Arum  :  W .  P.  The  example 
sent  by  /.  7'.  L.  (see  p.  292  in  the  last  issue) 
was  Richardia  Elliottiana.  The  abnormality 
is  as  common  in  this  species  as  in  R.  africana, 
but  you  must  remember  that  this  latter  plant 
is  very  much  more  extensively  grown  in  gar- 
dens than  R.  Elliottiana.  It  is  probably  due 
to  intensive  culture. 

Figs  Diseased  :  G.  S.  The  Figs  are  attacked 
by  Botrytis  cinerea,  a  fungus  that  can  only 
attack  plants  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
moisture.  Burn  all  the  affected  fruits  and 
afford  increased  ventilation  to  the  house  in 
which  the  trees  are  growing.  The  insect  you 
indicate  is  certainly  not  the  Peach  weevil,  but 
probably  some  harmless  beetle.  If  you  will 
send  us  a  specimen  we  will  endeavour  to  name 
the  creature  for  you. 


Gardening  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand: 
W.  R.  We  have  shown  your  letter  to  Mr. 
James  Mclndoe,  who,  having  visited  the  An- 
tipodes, has  especially  studied  the  conditions 
of  horticulture  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
private  gardener.  Mr.  Mclndoe  states  that  any- 
one emigrating  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  good  situation  as 
head  gardener  there  incurs  a  great  risk  of 
being  disappointed,  no  matter  how  good  his 
testimonials  may  be.  Large  private  garden 
establishments  are  few.  With  regard  to  public 
parks,  a  stranger  may  have  to  wait  for  years 
before  he  attains  a  superintendent's  position. 
The  gardeners'  in  demand  are  good  spadesmen 
and  handy  men  who  are  not  particular  in  turn, 
ing  their  hands  to  anything  that  comes  in  the 
way.  Such  men  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns 
at  wages  ranging  from  40s.  to  50s.  per  week. 

Goose-tongue:  /.  Y.  D.  This  popular  name  is 
applied  to  two  plants,  viz. :  Galium  Aperine  and 
Achillea  Ptarmica. 

Grape  Vine  :  T.  G.  There  is  no  disease  present 
caused  by  fungi  or  insects.  Such  injury  to  the 
foliage  is  very  frequent  near  the  top  of  a  vinery, 
and  is  due  to  the  dryness  and  comparative  im- 
purity of  the  air.  Top  ventilation,  judiciously 
applied,  will  put  the  matter  right 

Maggots  in  Soil  :  C.  Weaver.  These  are  the 
larvae  of  a  two-winged  fly  belonging  to  the 
genus  Bibio.  They  are  often  found  in'  the 
earth  in  great  numbers  feeding  upon  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  but  are  apparently  quite 
harmless  to  cultivated  plants. 

Melon  Plant:  W.  P.  Gumming  in  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  is  generally  the  outcome  of  an  excess 
of  nitrogenous  manure.  When-  the  plants  are 
almost  fully  grown  there  is  but  little  chance  of 
remedying  the  injury. 

Names  of  Plants  :  E.  S.     1,  Azara  microphylla  ; 

2,  Phlox  subulata  ;  3,  Iberis  sempervirens  ;  4, 
Alyssum  sp.  (cannot  name  more  definitely  in  the 
absence  of  flowers)  ;  5,  Saxifraga  cordifolia  ;  6, 
Helianthemum  vulgare. — Alpine.  1.  Erysimum 
ochroleucum  ;  2,  Salix  serpyllifolia  ;  3, 
Aubrietia  deltoidea  "  Dr.  Mules  "  ;  4,  Aubrietia 
deltoidea  var.  ;  5,  Saxifraga  muscoides  var. 
atropurpurea  ;  6,  Berberis  Darwinii. — A.  H. 
Fritillaria  pyrenaica. — T.  D.  Acer  rubrum. — 
Dcruydd.  1,  Nephrolepis  tuberosa ;  2,  Asplen- 
ium  bulbiferum  biforme ;  3,  Streptosolen 
Jamesonii ;  4,  Berberis  stenophylla  ;  5,  Cydonia 
(Pyrus)  Maulei ;  6,  C.  japonica. — /.  E.  1 ,  Pelar- 
gonium Lucie  Lemoine  ;    2,   flowers  dropped  ; 

3,  P.  Triomphe  de  St.  Amande ;  4,  P.  Rose 
Celestial ;  5,  P.  Mme.  Thibaut ;  6,  Rose  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant. —  Vitis.  1,  Orobus  vernus ;  2, 
Epimedium  Perralderianum  ;  3,  Trollius  asiati- 
cus  ;  4,  Corydalis  nobilis  ;  5,  Fritillaria  mele- 
agris  alba;  6,  Diplacus  glutinosus. — H.  R. 
1,  Calanthe  veratrifolia  ;  2,  Ccelogyne  ochracea; 

4,  Isochilus  linearis ;  5,  Oncidium  Harrisonia- 
num  ;  6,  Odontoglossum  Lindleyanum. — L.  H., 
Han's.  1,  Cardamine  pratensis ;  2,  Helxine 
Solieroli ;  3,  Epimedium  diphyllum  ;  4,  Oxalis 
rosea. — W.  E.  S.  1,  Cattleya  Mossise  ;  2, 
Cattleya  Mendelii  ;  3,  Cypripedium  Harrisia- 
num  superbum  ;  4,  Odontoglossum  Andersonia- 
num — \V.  P. — Dendrobium  Loddigesii,  com- 
monly known  in  gardens  as  Dendrobium  pul- 
chellum.  —  A".  A.  Litobrochia  biaurita. — C.  H. 
Heuchera  sanguinea.  —  H.  M.  We  are  unable 
to  identify  the  plant  from  such  a  specimen. 

Nectarine  Tree  :  J.M.  The  injury  is  caused  by 
the  air  being  too  dry  when  the  young  shoots  are 
growing.  The  result  being  the  shoots  lose  too 
much  moisture  on  the  warmest  side,  and  the 
skin  contracts  and  dies. 

Peach  Tree:  H.  W.  The  fruit  shows  symptoms 
of  gumming.  If  a  pound  of  common  salt  be 
sprinkled  on  the  soil  round  the  root  in  such 
cases,  at  intervals  throughout  the  year,  it  often 
checks  the  disease. 

Communications  Received.— G.  B.,  Copenhagen  (we  do 
not  undertake  the  publication  of  books.  Write  to  one 
of  the  London  publishers) -W.  W.  P.— T.  H.— L.  G., 
Brussels— W.  H.— J.  C.  N.— H.  N.  K.— T.  A.— J.  G.  VV.— 
Maurice  L.  de  V.— B.  T.  Vaux— F.  D.— S.  T.— Interested 
— F.  M.-H.  R.  W.-W.  P.  R— VV.  S.,  Messina— G.  W.  B. 
— Linnean  Soc— W.  M.— G.  W.— T.  L.— Sath  and  West 
and  Southern  Counties  Show — G.  A. — E.  H.  K.  (with 
thanks)-J.  H.-de  B.  Crawshay— H.  W.  W.— P.  A.— 
F.  J— W.  H.  D.— W.  H.  C.-W.  G.  D.— A.  J.  W.— 
Crispum  -Geo.  T.  (next  week)— W.  T.  B.— T.  T.— R.  G. 
— W.  P.— Stanley  &  Co.— Vitis— W.  E.  S. 


Supplement  to  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


LlLIUM    JAPONICUM    (SYN.^L.fcKRAMERl)   ^FLOWERS    WHITE,     TINGED    WITH 

PURPLE    ON    THE    OUTSIDE. 
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Fig.  145. — view  of  bridge  spanning  the  lake  in  the  Berlin  botanical  gardens. 


up  the  vegetation  becomes  gradually  dwarfed 
until  the  summit  is  reached,  where  only  the 
smallest  of  Alpines  are  to  be  seen  nestling 
between  the  stones,  or  lying  flat  en  an  other- 
wise naked  surface.  The  art  of  the  gar- 
dener is  needed  to  maintain  something  like 
the  natural  proportions,  otherwise  a  full- 
grown  L  rch  wo-iid  overtop  the  highest 
points.  This  is  accomplished  by  simply  cut- 
ting out  the  trees  when  they  get  too  lar<e, 
and  substituting  smaller  ones.  The  most  im- 
posing of  these  ranges  is  that  of  the  Swiss 
Alps,  the  Matterhorn,  Mont  Blanc,  and  the 
other  noted  peaks  being  there  represented. 
Each  range  stands  out  quite  clearly  frcm  the 


rest,  and  they  have  all  been  kept  as  near  as 
possible  to  scale.  Consequently  Mount 
Everest  and  Kanchanjanga,  in  the  Himalayas, 
are  the  highest  points  of  all.  Torrent  and 
stream  flow  down  the  mountains,  acrcss  and 
under  the  rocky  paths,  over  falls,  and  into 
lakes  in  a  way  that  should  delight  the  Japan- 
ese artist.  While  there  are  plenty  of  paths 
to  enable  the  visitor  to  inspect  every  feature 
of  the  Alpinum,  they  are  so  cleverly  placed 
and  constructed  as  to  be  quite  unnoticeable. 

To  keep  this  department  supplied  with 
plants  to  replace  those  that  die,  a  large  nur- 
sery with  unhealed  hcus's  and  frames  is  main- 
tained.   Even  a  collection  of  mosses  is  grown 


for  the  purpose  of  showing  them  as  they 
occur  in  nature.  They  are  grown  on  tiles, 
bits  of  stone,  pieces  of  wood,  &c,  in  a  small 
house  devoted  specially  to  them. 

A  special  department  is  devoted  to  hardy 
plants  from  North  America  and  Japan.  This 
includes  a  little  mountain  range,  and  the 
plants  are  grouped  geographically,  quite 
an  interesting  collection  being  displayed. 
Another  feature  of  interest,  to  the  German 
student  at  any  rate,  is  an  assortment  cf  trees, 
&c,  planted  and  arranged  as  in  a  German 
wood.  As  someone  observed  :  "  It  is  a  chunk 
of  wood  cut  out  of  a  German  forest  to  show 
what  the  vegetation  is  like." 


Fig.  146. — portion  of  the  rockery  in  the  Berlin  botanical  gardens. 
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There  is  no  decorative  department  worth 
speaking  of,  a  few  formal  beds  near  the  two 
principal  entrances  representing  the  sole  at- 
tempt at  flower  gardening.  Mention  may 
also  be  made  of  a  formal  Italian  garden, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  singularly  out  of 
place,  although  perhaps  the  intention  is  to 
show  a  sample  of  what  is  considered  art  in  the 
garden.     J.  G.  II'. 

(  To  he  continued.) 


NURSERY     NOTES. 


DAFFODILS  AT  LOWDHAM  NURSERIES. 
A  visit  to  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons' 
Nurseries  at  Chilwell  is  always  interesting,  and 
■especially  when  the  Daffodils  are  in  flower. 
This  season  we  have  experienced  the  worst 
weather  in  spring  I  ever  remember,  but  the 
Narcissi  have  withstood  the  ordeal  successfully, 
and  they  are  in  a  better  condition  at  these 
nurseries  than  ours  at  Belvoir  Castle,  although 
the  climatic  conditions  are  almost  the  same,  the 
two  places  being  only  15  miles  apart.  The  soil 
in  both  cases  is  a  retentive  and  deep  one,  but 
the  trade  grower  must  have  good  shaped  bulbs 
for  sale,  and  he  is  therefore  bound  to  re-plant 
every  year,  or  at  the  latest  every  second  year  ; 
the  private  grower,  however,  does  not  cater  (or 
the  sale  of  his  bulbs,  and  therefore  does  not 
practise  frequent  transplanting.  This  shifting, 
however,  enables  the  plants  to  better  withstand 
severe  weather,  because  the  flower  stems  are 
developed  more  stiffly,  and  do  not  become  so 
drawn,  and  in  many  instances  the  flowers  are 
larger. 

Amongst  the  new  varieties  to  be  seen  at  Lowd- 
ham  is  Florence  Pearson  ;  this  belongs  to  the 
Ajax  section,  the  flowers  being  white  faintly 
tinged  with  cream.  Although  large,  they  are 
of  refined  form  and  appearance,  while  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  remarkably  vigorous  and 
free. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Franklin  has  a  white  perianth  and 
a  centre  of  pale  lemon  colour  ;  this  is  also  a 
strong  growing  variety,  with  flowers  of  excelli  I 
form  and  colour.  Another  of  merit  is  that 
named  after  Mrs.  Bretland  Farmer  ;  this  is  also 
a  very  large  flower  of  the  Ajax  type ;  the 
perianth  is  pure  white,  and  it  has  a  long, 
straight  trumpet. 

Pearl  of  Kent  is  also  a  large  pure  white, 
trumpet  variety.  The  corona  is  much,  reflexed, 
being  of  good  substance,  and  splendid  in  form  ; 
it  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  race.  Wear- 
dale  Perfection  is  a  bicolor  variety  with  a  very 
large  pale  yellow  trumpet.  At  Chilwell  a  large 
stock  of  this  kind  is  grown  ;  the  plants  were 
flowering  well,  and  growing  vigorously.  King 
Alfred  is  a  favourite  with  all  who  know  it,  for 
the  flowers  are  large,  of  a  beautiful  rich  yellow 
colour,  and  are  developed  high  above  the  foli- 
age. The  whole  growth  is  vigorous  and  healthy, 
and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  Daffodils 
raised.  Glory  of  Noordwijk  is  a  large  bicolor 
variety,  vigorous  in  growth,  and  with  distinct 
and  good  flowers. 

A  vigorous,  free-flowering  variety  is  Golden 
Cell,  the  perianth  'being  pale  yellow,  and  trum- 
pet of  a  deeper  yellow.  The  season  of  flowering 
is  earlier  than  in  many  other  varieties.  Lord 
Roberts  has  flowers  of  large  size  ;  the  perianth 
is  yellow,  with  a  deeper  shade  in  the  trumpet. 
It  is  a  strong  growing  variety,  having  flowers 
of  good  form. 

Alert  belongs  to  the  "Tenby"  class,  and,  in 
common  with  N.  obvallaris,  it  flowers  early. 
Alert  has  much  vigour,  and  grows  where  the 
older  variety  fails.  Apricot  is  an  interesting 
variety,  as  it  is  the  first  of  a  new  race  possess- 
ing a  reddish  colour  in  the  trumpet.    The  plant 


is   not   a  vigorous  grower,   and   the  flowers  are 
small. 

Varieties  with  medium  and  small  corollas  in- 
clude Lowdham  Beauty.  This  variety  has 
white  segments  that  are  broad  and  flat,  and  in 
the  centre  is  a  deep,  wide,  pale  yellow  cup  that 
changes  to  white.  The  growth  is  extremely 
vigorous,  and  the  plant  is  one  of  the  best  of 
its  section. 

Marguerite  Durand  is  similar  in  form  to  the 
last-named  variety,  but  the  flowers  open  white 
and  change  to  pale  yellow.  This  also  has  a 
strong  constitution. 

Branston  is  a  white  sport  from  the  well- 
known  Barrii  conspicua,  and  possesses  all  the 
good  qualities  of  that  excellent  variety,  with  its 
pretty  red  eye  ;  a  large  breadth  of  this  Daffodil 
was  in  flower  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

Gipsy  Queen  has  a  large  flower  and  broad 
cup :  the  segments  are  creamy-white,  the  cup 
yellow,  edged  with  orange.  Horace,  one  of  the 
Poeticus  varieties,  has  large,  pure  white  seg- 
ments, which  open  quite  flat,  and  a  deep  red  eye. 
The  habit  is  tall  and  robust.  Heroine  is  also  a 
white  variety,  with  a  broad  cup  that  is  greenish, 
yellow  and  edged  with  red.  Gloria  Mundi  is  not 
a  new  variety,  but  it  is  one  of  the  choicest.  In 
common  with  many  other  gardeners,  I  find  this 
variety  a  difficult  one  to  keep  in  health,  but  it 
was  growing  freely  at  the  Lowdham  Nurseries. 
Lady  M.  Boscawen  is  a  suitable  variety,  eithei 
for  the  garden  or  for  furnishing  cut  blooms. 
It  may  best  be  described  as  a  giant  Nelsonii 
major ;  the  perianth  is  pure  white,  and  the  long, 
straight  cup  lemon-yellow. 

Scarlet  Eye  is  a  pleasing  variety,  having  a 
perianth  of  pure  white,  the  segments  forming  a 
star  ;  the  cup  is  an  intense  scarlet  colour.  A 
good  breadth  of  this  plant  was  in  flower,  and 
amongst  other  varieties  it  had  a  very  distinct 
appearance. 

Scarletta  is  a  somewhat  similar  flower  to  the 
preceding  variety,  but  the  perianth  is  slightly 
tinted  with  lemon,  which  to  some  persons  would 
appear  a  desirable  addition.  White  Lady  has  a 
white  perianth,  the  segments  being  large  and 
flat ;  the  cup  is  large  and  coloured  lemon-vellow. 
This  variety  i>  valuable  to  florists  for  making 
floral  decorations. 

Prima  Donna  is  a  remarkable  flower,  unlike 
any  other  variety.  The  perianth  is  fiat,  with 
broad,  overlapping  segments  ;  the  cup  is  straw 
coloured,  with  a  red  edge.  The  flower  is  4  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  cup  measures  1J  inch 
across.  In  a  collection  containing  about  50  of 
the  best  kinds  in  vases,  this  was  the  one  which 
caught  the  eye  first.  The  plant  is  apparently 
of  a  good  constitution. 

In  addition  to  the  above  varieties,  I  was 
shown  many  unnamed  seedlings  of  promise. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Pearson  is  well  known  as  an  enthu- 
siastic cultivator  and  a  raiser  of  new  varieties, 
including  Florence  Pearson,  Lowdham  Beauty, 
and  Marguerite  Durand.  Amongst  the  older 
varieties,  I  especially  noted  the  following : 
Madame  de  Graaff,  of  which  a  thousand  bulbs 
were  in  flower,  forming  a  grand  display ;  Glory 
of  Leyden ;  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  still  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Daffodils  grown ;  it  stands 
bad  weather  well,  and  is  later  in  flowering  than 
many ;  Maximus,  a  species  which  does  not  suc- 
ceed on  light  soils,  but  the  plants  were  doing 
well  in  these  nurseries ;  Duchess  of  Westmin- 
ster, still  one  of  the  best  "  whites  "  ;  Flora  Wil- 
son, a  sweetly-scented  Daffodil  ;  Lucifer,  with 
long  white  segments  and  a  bright  orange-col- 
oured cup  ;  Lulworth,  with  segments  of  creamy- 
white  and  a  cup  of  orange-scarlet ;  Sir  Watkin  (a 
large  stock  of  this  well-known  variety  is  grown)  ; 
Argent,  after  the  style  of  the  Phoenix  varieties, 
but  of  much  stronger  growth,  having  flowers  that 
remain  erect.  The  collection  occupies  3  acres 
of  ground.  Some  beds  of  Muscari  conicum 
"  Heavenly  Blue  "  growing  near  the  Daffodils 
gave  a  beautiful  contrast  of  colour.  W.  H. 
Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 


DAFFODILS  AT  SURBITON. 
It  has  been  our  pleasure  for  several  years 
to  visit  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  at 
Surbiton,  to  see  the  Daffodils  in  flower,  but  we 
have  never  until  this  season  received  the  invi- 
tation so  late  as  in  May.  The  flowers  have 
bloomed  abnormally  late,  and  small  wonder, 
when  one  remembers  the  arctic  weather  that  has 
characterised  the  spring  of  1908.  Not  only  did 
the  cold  retard  the  flowering  of  the  bulbs,  but 
the  heavy  rains  of  April  caught  them  when  in 
bloom,  and  then,  when  a  few  warm  days  did 
appear  the  flowers  were  quickly  over.  Thus, 
in  a  measure,  we  were  disappointed,  but  these 
flowers  are  cultivated  on  such  a  large  scale  at 
Surbiton  that  there  still  remained  abundant 
material  of  interest,  and  it  was  an  easy  task  to 
find  some  late  flowers  of  the  majority  of  the 
varieties.  In  addition,  a  late  duplicate  plant- 
ing of  all  the  best  early  kinds  is  practised 
by  Messrs  Barr  in  order  to  furnish  material  f.  .r 
dising  with  later-blooming  sorts.  The 
weather  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  was 
glorious,  and  in  addition  to  the  Daffodils,  the 
great  breadths  of  May-flowering  Tulips,  with 
Irises  of  the  pumila  type,  Polyanthuses,  Ranun- 
culuses, and  a  host  of  other  hardy  spring  flowers 
made  a  beautiful  picture.  The  principal  en- 
trance to  the  fields  of  Daffodils  is  through  a 
small  rock-garden,  to  which  we  have  often  re- 
ferred in  former  notes,  but  we  have  never  be- 
fore seen  it  so  prettily  furnished  with  flowers, 
including  Spiraeas,  Cydonias,  Aubrietias,  Mib- 
caris,  Drabas,  Primulas,  Jonquils,  Fritillarias, 
and  similar  subjects,  with  dwarf  shrubs  and 
Conifers  interspersed. 

Of  varieties  of  Daffodils  it  may  be  said  that 
their  number  is  almost  endless,  and  Messrs. 
Barr's  latest  list  enumerates  nearly  400  dis- 
tinct sorts,  which,  of  course,  dees  not  represent 
all  the  vari  -ties  in  commerce,  although  most  of 
the  best  varieties  are  included  in  it.  The  first 
of  which  we  have  note  is  the  variety  named 
Evelyn  Hodge.  It  was  raised  from  N.  mon- 
tanus  X  N.  biflorus,  and  possesses  a  white 
perianth  set  off  with  a  small,  pale-coloured 
corona. 

Merry  Maid  was  raised  at  Surbiton  in  1907. 
This  is  a  tall,  late-flowering  Narcissus  of  the 
Barrii  section,  with  a  pure-white  perianth, 
tapering  in  its  segments,  and  crowned  by  a 
corona  that  is  yellow  and  tipped  with  orange. 
Bianca  is  a  Leedsii  Daffodil  that  has  its  white 
perianth  set  off  with  a  lemon-coloured  cup,  the 
latter  being  prettily  fluted.  Agnes  Harvey  is  a 
variety  of  rather  delicate  growth  :  this  is  another 
of  the  Leedsii  section.  It  often  develops  two  or 
more  blooms  on  a  scape,  and  is  to  be  recom- 
mended for  its  charming  form.  Egret  has  the 
large,  flattened  corona  of  the  Engleheartii  sec- 
tion, to  which  it  belongs,  and  beneath  its  crown 
the  broad,  white  segments  form  a  perianth  of 
the  finest  type. 

Amongst  the  best  of  recently-raised  trumpet 
Daffodils  is  C.  H.  Curtis.  This  is  a  bold  flower 
having  a  handsome  corona  that  recurves  some- 
what at  the  mouth.  The  perianth  is  a  deep 
shade  of  yellow,  but  not  so  intense  as  the  gol- 
den cup.  Another  flower  of  the  C.  H.  Curtis 
type  is  George  Philip  Haydon.  The  mouth  of 
the  trumpet  also  expands  in  this  variety,  and  it 
is  finely  fluted,  but  the  colouring  in  both 
perianth  and  cup  is  paler  than  in  the  flower 
named  after  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  its  appearance 
is  stiffer.  Both  varieties  were  raised  in  1903  by 
the  Rev.  G.  P.  Haydon.  Knight  Errant  in 
another  of  Mr.  Haydon's  raising  :  this  is  also  a 
trumpet  Daffodil,  but  with  white  perianth  and 
sulphur-coloured  trumpet.  Its  parents  were 
probably  Mad.  Plemp  and  Cernuus.  A  beauti- 
ful white  Daffodil  is  seen  in  Eileen  Mitchell, 
and,  as  one  of  its  parents  was  N.  triandrus,  the 
character  of  producing  more  than  one  flower  on 
a  scape  is  perpetuated  in  the  hybrid,  and  twin 
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flowers  are  common.  The  white  of  its  floral 
parts  is  of  remarkable  purity,  and  the  habit  is 
very  graceful.  The  variety  Beauty  is  not  new, 
but  it  cannot  be  passed  over  without  comment. 
It  is  a  fine,  bold  flower  of  the  Incomparabilis 
■type,  with  a  pale  yellow  perianth  and  a  large 
cup  that  is  tinged  with  orange.  This  variety 
.may  be  recommended  for  any  of  the  purposes  to 
which  the  Daffodil  is  utilised,  and  is  especially 
valuable  for  cutting.  It  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  of  Daffodils,  and  should  be  largely 
grown  wherever  these  beautiful  spring  flowers 
are  planted  White  Lady  is  characterised  by  a 
broad  perianth  of  beautiful  form  the  cup  being 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  a  free  bloomer,  and  deserves  inclusion 
in  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties.  Silver  Moon, 
Sylvia,  May  Dew,  and  Fantasie  are  varieties  of  a 
similar  type,  and  valuable  for  naturalising  in 
grass  and  woodlands.  All  these,  save  Sylvia, 
were  raised  at  Surbiton  last  year.  They  bear 
their  inflorescences  well  aloft,  and  have  starry, 
white  perianths.  Rosalind  is  one  of  the  Dolly- 
Cup  Daffodils,  one  of  the  best  in  its  section. 
The  cup  is  bright  yellow,  and  it  is  tinged  with 
s;arlet.  The  habit  is  very  robust.  Autocrat  is 
a  choice  flower  of  the  Incomparabilis  type,  one 
of  the  cheapest  of  Daffodils  to  purchase.  Una 
is  remarkable  in  its  foliage,  which  appears  to 
droop.  The  perianth  is  creamy-white,  its  bold 
corona  being  suffused  with  citron  colour,  which 
deepens  to  apricot  at  the  edge.  A  fine  star- 
shaped  Daffodil  is  the  variety  named  after  Frank 
Miles  ;  it  is  to  be  recommended  as  a  late  variety 
for  planting  in  grass  land.  The  beautiful  white 
trumpet  Daffodil  Alice  Knights  was  past  its 
Tjest  condition,  but  enough  remained  to  show 
what  a  lovely  flower  it  is.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  the  best  of  the  early  white  trumpet  section. 

•  Czarina,  a  giant  Leedsii,  is  certainly  among  the 
finest  of  its  class  ;  it  is  quite  new.  The  yellow 
trumpet  Daffodil  Lord  Roberts  is  a  flower  of 
large  size,  massive  in  both  corona  and  perianth, 
which  are  coloured  golden-yellow.  This  variety 
was  raised  at  Surbiton.  Our  list  is  still  incom- 
plete, but  we  have  no  space  to  describe  the 
many  other  varieties  of  which  we  made  note, 
including  Loveliness,  Monarch,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Cas- 
sandra. Blackwell,  Ariadne,  Cygnet,  Glory  of 
Leiden,  Hamlet,  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen, 
Janet  Image,  Peter  Barr,  Salmonetta,  Queen 
Christina,  Stella  superba,  Victoria,  Wear- 
dale  Perfection,  and  Blood  Orange.  Most  of 
these  are  well-known  varieties,  and  all  are 
worthy  of   a   place   in    a  collection   of   the   best 
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ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 


NEW   OR   NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM    x    VULCAN. 

(VUYLSTEKEI     X    CRISPUM.) 

When  at  Bruges  on  May  2,  1908,  I  saw  the 
two  first  plants  in  bloom  of  this  new  hybrid, 
which  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Sander.  The  plants 
varied  considerably,  but  the  better  variety  is  a 
good  addition  to  the  already  numerous  progeny 
that  have  been  raised  from  O.    x   Vuylstekei. 

The  sepals  and  petals  are  both  grounded  with 
brownish  rose ;  and  upon  the  sepals  heavy 
"brown  blotches  occupy  almost  the  whole  sur- 
face, the  petals  having  in  addition  a  pretty  mar- 
gin with  white  marbling  at  the  base. 

The  lip  is  intermediate  in  form  between  the 
parents;  it  is  white,  heavily  blotched  over 
almost  all  its  area  with  red-brown.  The  column 
is  heavily  coloured  with  purplish-brown,  indicat- 
ing that  the  column  of  the  male  parent  vas  a 
very  handsome  one. 

This  plant  will  make  a  fine  female  parent 
-whereon  to  cross  any  O.  Harryanum  hybrid  that 
•contains  a  large  amount  of  rose  colouration,  de 
B.  Crawshay,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  May  is,  rgoS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  LAIRESSEI 
(O.  Cervantesii  roseum  x  O.  Edwardiii. 
Our  illustration  (fig.  147)  represents  a  spray 
of  this  pretty  hybrid  Odontoglossum  taken  from 
a  plant  which  recently  flowered  in  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons'  collection  at  St.  Albans.  The 
blooms  are  pale  pink,  with  the  inner  parts  of 
the  segments  purplish-violet,  almost  of  the  same 
tint  as  that  of  Odontoglossum  Edwardii,  the 
male  parent  of  O.  Lairessei,  which  first  flowered 
with  the  raiser,  M.  A.  de  Lairesse,  of  Liege, 
early  in  1905.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  two 
more  widely  separated  species  than  the  dwarf 
O.  Cervantesii  and  the  large-growing  O.  Ed- 
wardii, which  latter  has  very  tall  branched 
spikes  of  violet-purple  flowers,  and  the  plant 
under  notice,  which  is  fairly  intermediate  in 
every  respect  between  the  two  species  used  in 
its  production. 

Odontonia  Lairesseae  (see  fig.  148),  another 
very  interesting  cross  made  by  M.  A.  de  Lairesse 
between  Miltonia  Warsewiczii  and  Odontoglos- 
sum crispum,  was  recently  seen  in  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons'  nurseries  at  Bruges,  with  three 
fine  spikes  of  blush-white  flowers  prettily 
marked   with  rose  colour. 


the  wavy  margins  of  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
ciliate  and  the  sepals  downy  on  the  reverse  side. 
It  is  a  native  of  British  Guiana,  and  P. 
Sargentianum,  of  Pernambuco,  is  closeiy  allied. 


NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  formed 
ridges  of  dry  manure  5  feet  apart,  and  on  the 
end  of  each  ridge  have  been  placed  the  lights 
that  formerly  covered  the  Carrots  and  Cauli- 
flowers. Trenches  were  next  dug  for  the  plant- 
ing of  Melons,  the  hole  being  made  2  feet  wide 
by  1  foot  deep.  This  we  filled  with  the  dry 
manure,  to  which  had  been  added  one-third  its 
bulk  of  fresh  manure.  As  soon  as  each  bed  is 
completed  the  frames  are  removed  from  the. 
Carrots  and  placed  on  the  new  bed.  The  soil 
removed  from  the-  following  trench  is  spread 
evenly  in  the  frames,  care  being  taken  to  place 
some  rich  soil  in  the  centre  of  the  light  wherein 
to  plant  the  Melons.  When  planting  is  finished, 
the  lights  are  placed  on  the  frames,  and  the 
plants  are  then  ready  for  forcing.  The  work 
is  proceeded  with  in  the  same  manner  until  the 
whole  of  the  ground  allotted  for  the  culture 
of  Melons  is  planted. 

The  Melons  are  well  established  in  pots,  and 


FlG.    I47. — ODONTOGLOSSUM    LAIKESSEI  :     FLOWERS    WHITE,    MARKED    WITH    ROSE    COLOUR. 


L/ELIO-CATTLEYA  MARLBURIA 

(L.ELIA    BOOTHIANA    X    CATTI.EYA    SCHRODER.*). 

Flower  of  a  pretty  hybrid  raised  from  the 
above-mentioned  cross  is  sent  by  the  raiser, 
Eustace  F.  Clark,  Esq.,  Chamonix,  Teign- 
mouth.  In  its  fine  shape  it  resembles  one  of  the 
light  forms  of  L.-C.  Fascinator  (L.  purpurata  X 
C  Schroderae),  but  evidence  of  L.  Boothiana 
(commonly  known  in  gardens  as  Cattleya  lobata) 
appears  in  the  lilac-tinted  sepals  and  petals, 
and  the  distinct  veining  of  the  light  purplish- 
rose  front  of  the  lip.  The  base  of  the  lip  is 
white,  the  disc  but  faintly  tinged  with  yellow, 
and  the  fragrance  of  C  Schroderae  can  be  de- 
tected in  the  hybrid.  It  is  a  very  good  and 
delicately-coloured  flower  and  a  distinct  im- 
provement on  Laelia  Boothiana. 

CYPRIPEDIi'M    (PIIRAGMOPEDILUM) 
LINDLEYANUM. 

A  stout-branched  inflorescence  of  this  re- 
markable species,  5£  feet  in  height,  comes  from 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin, 
where  it  must  have  been  a  fine  object  rising 
above  the  broad,  shining  green  leaves  which 
render  the  plant  ornamental  even  when  not  in 
flower.  The  numerous  flowers,  which  are  about 
2  inches  across,  have  a  tawny  yellow  ground 
colour  tinged  with  and  striped  with  red-brown, 


have  been  stopped  to  the  second  leaf.  These 
plants  are  set  in  their  final  quarters  two  or 
three  days  after  the  bed  has  been  made.  Before 
planting  the  Melons,  all  shoots  growing  at  the 
base  of  the  Cotyledons,  and  any  close  to  the 
main  shoots,  must  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife. 
This  precaution  is  essential,  as  these  shoots 
often  rot  and  cause  the  main  stem  to  decay. 
When  the  plants  are  set,  a  slight  watering  is 
given,  which  is  sufficient  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  During  the  first  week  of  planting  the 
Melons  must  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine 
with  mats,  but  when  they  are  established  this 
shading  is  not  necessary. 

The  Melons  planted  at  the  end  of  March 
have  been  benefited  by  the  warmer  weather  of 
the  past  week,  and  their  young  leaves,  which 
curled  during  the  inclement  weather  at  the  end 
of  April,  have  again  assumed  a  healthy  appear- 
ance. They  have  recently  been  watered.  When 
Melons  require  a  thorough  watering  the  appli- 
cation is  spread  over  two  days,  in  order  that 
too  great  a  quantity  of  cold  water  be  not  applied 
at  once,  and  thus  cause  a  check  to  the  young 
roots. 

We  are  making  our  final  sowing  of  Melons  for 
the  season,  the  varieties  being  Improved  Pres- 
cott,  Cantaloup,  and  a  lesser  quantity  of 
"  Kroumir."  Plants  of  the  latter  variety 
are   very  hardy   and   strong   in   growth,   and  in 
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great  demand  amongst  the  French  working 
classes.  We  allow  two  fruits  to  each  plant  in- 
stead of  one,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Cantaloup  type. 

The  Carrots  and  Cauliflowers  are  now  in  the 
open  ;  great  care  is  taken  in  the  watering  of 
these  vegetables,  and  it  is  done  at  regular  in- 
tervals. We  generally  use  250  gallons  of  water 
per  bed  of  15  lights,  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  according  to  the  weather.  This  is  the 
season  when  nurserymen  or  gardeners  will  ap- 
preciate a  well-laid  irrigation  system  where  they 
can  obtain  a  supply  of  2,500  gallons  of  water 
per  hour. 

Our  Carrots  will  be  ready  for  marketing  in  a 
fortnight.  They  are  of  the  "  Carrot  Bellot  " 
variety,  a  cross  between  the  Early  Parisian  and 
the  Half  Horn.  It  is  not  so  early  as  its  first- 
named  parent,  but  it  is  of  a  much  bigger  size, 
and  consequently  more  valuable. 

Next  week  we  shall  sow  a  batch  of  Endive 
"  La  Rouennaise  "  to  take  the  place  of  the  Cauli- 
flowers at  present  growing  amongst  the  Car- 
rots. We  sow  them  on  a  specially  prepared 
hot-bed.  The  seeds  are  sown  thinly,  being 
spread  broadcast  in  the  frame.  The  seedlings 
are  planted  directly  into  their  final  quarters. 

Our  second  batch  of  Cos  Lettuces  under  the 
cloches  is  ready  for  the  market.  The  plants 
have  suffered  somewhat  from  the  recent  wet  and 
dull  weather. 

We  are  now  cutting  "  Passion "  Lettuces, 
which  have  been  grown  entirely  in  the  open 
since  January  20.  They  were  sown  in  October 
and  cultivated  during  the  first  part  of  the  winter 
under  cloches.  They  have  received  more  ve;itil:i- 
tion  than  the  other  varieties,  for  they  are 
stronger  and  hardier  in  growth.  We  planted 
them  out  at  the  end  of  January  at  distances  of 
10  inches  apart.  Paul  Aquatias,  Mayland, 
May  /j.  

VEGETABLES. 


the  earlier  batch  can  be  cleared  away  in  time  to 
make  room  for  a  winter  vegetable  crop.  Amongst 
the  best  of  the  Runner  Beans  are  the  following  : 
Prize-winner  :  This  is  a  very  distinct  Bean  and 
a  valuable  one  for  exhibition  purposes ;  the 
pods,  even  when  young,  often  measure  1  foot  in 
length ;  they  are  tender,  and  are  borne  pro- 
fusely ;  the  variety  has  received  a  First-Class 
Certificate  from  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Best 
of  All  is  another  fine  Runner  Bean,  equally  valu- 
able as  an  exhibition  variety ;  the  growth  is 
robust,  and  its  fruiting  is  prolific,  the  pods 
being  produced  in  large  clusters ;  its  edible 
qualities  are  devoid  of  all  coarseness.  Both 
these  varieties  are  very  distinct  from  the  old 
Scarlet  Runner  Bean,  and  they  well  merit  a  trial 
in  gardens.  I  was  last  season  much  impressed 
with  the  qualities  of  the  new  Scarlet  Runner 
Bean  "  The  Emperor."  This  is  a  prolific  crop- 
per, producing  a  finely-shaped  pod  12  to  15 
inches  in  length,  of  a  pleasing  dark  green  colour. 
The  long,  straight  pods  are  suitable  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes,  and  a  good  dish  of  this  Bean 
is  a  feature  in  any  exhibit  of  vegetables.  Apart 
from  all  these  qualities,  it  makes  a  fine  dish  for 
the  table,  as  the  flavour  is  delicious,  and  it  is 
free  from  coarseness  of  texture.  Another  fine 
Runner  Bean  is  Jubilee  Runner.     The  Beans  are 


RUNNER   BEANS. 
Many   improved    varieties   of   Runner   Beans 
have  been  presented  to  the  public  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  improvement  is  also  to  be  noticed 
in   the   dwarf-growing  varieties,   and   those  that 
are   intermediate    between    the   runner    and    tht 
dwarf   kinds.     A  great  gain  has  been   made  in 
the  shape  of  the  pod  which,  in  these  improved 
kinds,  is  shapely,  long,  has  small  seeds,  and  is 
of  excellent  edible  quality.     The  plants  are,  in 
addition,  more  fruitful  than  the  older  kinds.    A 
shapely  pod  can  be  easily  prepared  for  the  table, 
and  several  of  these  newer  varieties  are  almost 
"  stringless  "  in  a  young  state.     The  new  climb- 
ing French  Beans  are  a  distinct  gain  to  the  culti- 
vators who  have  not  a  large  space  at  their  dis- 
posal, for  the  longer  growth  enables  the  plants 
to  bear  continuously  until  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer,   and   three   or   four   times   the   quantity   of 
Beans  can  be  had  from  them  than  is  produced  by 
plants  of  the  dwarf  section.     It  is  the  practice 
in   this  country   to   cook    Beans   when   they   are 
almost    mature,    but    their    flavour    is   delicious 
when  cooked  whole  in  a  young  state,  and  by  this 
system  of  serving  them  there  is  no  waste.     By 
gathering  the  Beans  when  young,  the  plants  are 
enabled  to  produce  other  pods  freely,  and  there 
is  no  expenditure  of  the  plant   energies  on  the 
formation  of  seeds. 

Beans  require  a  rich  rooting  medium  and 
abundant  supplies  of  moisture  during  hot 
weather,  especially  when  the  plants  are  in  full 
bearing.  On  heavy,  clayey  soils  I  have 
obtained  excellent  results  by  growing  Beans  in 
trenches.  No  great  gain  is  made  in  sowing 
Beans  too  early,  as  the  plants,  being  tender,  are 
readily  injured  by  cold  or  excessive  moisture. 
Their  season  of  fruiting  may  be  hastened  by 
sowing  them  under  glass  and  planting  them  out 
at  the  end  of  May.  I  advise  two  sowings  of  the 
climbing  French  Bean,  the  second  one  to  follow 
at  an  interval  of  six  weeks  or  two  months.  These 
later-sown  plants  will  carry  on  the  supply  until 
the  autumn  frosts  cut  down  the  plants  ;   whilst 


early  cropping ;  the  pods  are  fleshy  and  ex- 
cellent when  cooked  whole.  Among  the  new 
type  of  "  stringless  "  Beans  may  be  mentioned 
Carter's  July  and  Successor.  The  growths  of  the 
first-named  variety  are  3  or  4  feet  in  height,  and 
produce  long,  straight,  stringless  Beans.  It  is  a 
free  cropper,  and  provides  a  supply  of  Beans 
early.  Successor  is  a  later  Bean,  but  very  pro- 
lific, and  of  first-class  quality.     G.   Wythes. 
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produced  in  great  clusters,  and  a*e  even  larger 
than  those  of  The  Emperor,  being  thicker  and 
more  fleshy. 

These  remarks  on  Runner  Beans  would 
be  incomplete  without  reference  to  Hack- 
wood  Park  Success,  raised  by  Mr.  Bower- 
man  of  that  place.  The  long  handsome 
pods  are  quite  straight,  from  9  to  10  inches  in 
length,  and  of  the  best  edible  quality.  The  pods 
are  produced  in  clusters.  I  have  counted  more 
than  30  in  various  stages  of  growth  on  a  single 
raceme.  This  variety  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Runner  Beans  to  fruit,  and,  in  every  respect,  it 
is  a  great  advance  on  the  old  Scarlet  Runner. 

The  newer  climbing  French  Beans  include 
Veitch's  Climbing,  and  Tender  and  True.  The 
growths  need  only  stakes  from  5  to  6  feet  in 
length,  and  they  are  capable  of  furnishing 
a  supply  of  Beans  until  they  are  cut 
down  by  frost.  Both  are  free-bearing, 
and  the  Beans  are  excellent  for  con- 
sumption in  a  young  state.  Excelsior  is  slightly 
taller  than  these  two,  which  may  be  considered 
an  improvement,  and  it  is  equally  prolific  as 
those  just  named.  Epicure  is  distinct  from  the 
three  I  have  mentioned  ;  the  pods  are  very  thick 
and  fleshy,  and  are  suitable  for  cooking  whole, 
owing  to  the  seeds  being  very  small.  Princess 
of  Wales  reaches  about  5  feet  in  height ;  this, 
also  is  a  great  cropper,  the  pods  being  of  first- 
class  flavour.     Earliest  of  All  is  valuable  for  its 


COLONIAL     NOTE. 


YLANG-YLANG    CULTIVATION. 

The  flowers  of  this  tree  give,  on  distillation, 
an  essential  oil,  very  valuable  for  perfumery 
purposes.  The  tree  belongs  to  the  same  family 
as  the  Sour  sop  (Anonacece),  and  appears  to 
flourish  in  many  of  the  botanic  gardens  of  the 
West  Indies,  where  specimens  have  been  planted. 

The  tree  is  largely  grown  in  Reunion  for  the 
production  of  its  essential  oil,  the  price  of  which 
has  steadily  increased  in  value  of  late  years.  It 
is  also  cultivated  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Recent  U.S.  consular  reports  from  Cochin 
China  state  that  planting  of  the  Vlang-ylang  has 
been  taken  in  hand  on  several  estates  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bienhoa  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
high  price  obtained  for  the  essence  makes  the 
cultivation  highly  remunerative.  It  is  stated 
officially  that  two  acres  planted  with  300  trees 
may  give  6,5'J0  lbs.  of  flowers,  n  hxh  would  yield 
at   least  33  lbs.   of   essence. 

In  the  past  there  has  apparently  been  some 
confusion  as  to  the  proper  botanic  name  of  the 
Ylang-ylang.  It  has  been  referred  to  as  Arta- 
botrys  odoratissimus  and  Unona  odorata.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  correct  name  is 
Cananga  odorata. 

LEMON     GRASSES      IN      CEYLON. 

LEMON  grass  is  largely  grown  for  its  oil  in 
Ceylon.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  particular  as  to 
soil  or  situation,  and  will  grow  at  any  elevation 
up  to  1,600  feet.  The  soil  that  gives  the  best 
returns,  however,  appears  to  be  a  sandy  loam. 

Lemon  grass  is  usually  propagated  by  offsets 
from  clumps  of  mature  grass.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  from  clumps  two  or  three  years  old. 
The  stools  are  divided  into  slips  and  planted 
into  holes  at  distances  of  2  or  3  feet  apart.  After 
planting,  the  soil  should  be  trodden  down  firmly 
around  the  plants.  Necessary  weeding  opera- 
tions should  be  carried  out  at  least  twice  a  year. 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  little  or  no  ex- 
penditure need  be  made  in  the  purchase  of 
manure.  An  occasional  application  of  cattle 
dung,  however,  is  said  to  have  good  results,  and 
after  distillation  of  the  essential  oil,  the  grass 
may  be  returned  to  the  ground  as  a  mulch.  In 
Ceylon  a  first  cutting  of  grass  is  made  about 
nine  months  after  planting.  Two  or  three  cut- 
tings a  year  can  be  made.  Replanting  is  neces- 
sary after  the  third  year. 

The  oil  is  generally  distilled  directly  the  grass 
has  been  cut,  but  it  is  stated  that  better  results 
are  obtained  by  keeping  the  grass  for  a  day 
before  commencing  this  operation.  The  process 
of  distillation,  although  very  simple,  takes  four 
or  five  hours  to  complete.  After  distillation,  the 
crude  oil  is  filtered  and  then  run  into  bottles  or 
casks  ready  for  the  market.  The  yield  of  oil 
varies  greatly,  sometimes  amounting  to  0.2  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  grass.  A  good  yield 
is  about  100  quarts,  or  4,000  fluid  ounces  per 
acre.  At  6d.  per  ounce,  this  represents  a  return 
of   £100   per   acre. 

Lemon  grass  oil  is  generally  employed  in  the 
perfuming  of  scented  soaps  and  pomades.  It  is 
also  largely  used  in  the  adulteration  of  verbena 
oil.  The  product  has  largely  increased  in  value 
of  late  years,  and  in  Ceylon  a  price  of  from  6d. 
to  8d.  an  ounce  can  be  relied  on.  A  sample  of 
oil  sent  from  Montserrat  was  valued  by  London 
brokers  at  4|d.  per  ounce,  and  it  was  stated  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  at 
least  500  lbs.  of  the  product.  Agricultural  News, 
April  iS,  1908. 
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The  If/eeSc's  Work. 


*  "The   Vegetable   Growers'    Guide." 

The  authors  of  this  work,  of  which  the  first 
volume  is  now  before  us,  have  embarked  on  a 
large  task,  and  they  are  fully  aware  of  its  mag- 
nitude, as  the  preface  and  introduction  to  the 
work  abundantly  prove.  In  fact,  the  treatise,  for 
it  is  nothing  short  of  this,  is  so  planned  as  to  tell 
all  that  is  worth  knowing  about  vegetables.  It 
will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  who  peruse  the 
pages  that  the  authors  have  gone  a  long  way  in 
the  direction  of  substantiating  their  claims,  to 
completeness,  even  though  the  reader  may  not 
see  "  eye  to  eye"  with  them  on  all  the  points  they 
raise — and  settle.  But  they  speak  with  consider- 
able authority  bred  of  long  experience  of  vege- 
table growing  under  diverse  conditions.  The 
volume  opens  with  discussions  on  the  formation, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
the  whole  is  treated  in  a  very  practical  spirit. 
We  venture,  however,  to  suggest  that  the  dia- 
gram on  p.  21,  showing  how  a  system  of  drain- 
age should  be  laid,  is  not  planned  in  accordance 
with  the  best  principles.  The  main  drain  is 
carried  obliquely  across  parallel  straight  rows  of 
side  drains,  with  the  result  that  all  the  laterals 
on  one  side  of  the  main  must  always  enter  it  at 
more  than  a  right  angle.  The  remarks  on 
manures  are  sensible  and  sound  ;  whilst  properly 
advocating  the  use  of  natural  manure  as  a  chief 
means  of  building  up  the  necessary  humus,  the 
utility  of  suitably-chosen  chemical  fertilisers  is 
explained. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  growing 
of  the  vegetables  themselves,  each  kind  is  fully 
treated,  the  cultural  details  are  exhaustive,  and 
much  critical  information  is  given  as  to  the  value 
of  different  varieties  of  each  vegetable.  The 
principal  pests,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  are 
also  described,  and  in  many  cases  figured,  and 
this  information  will  be  greatly  valued  by  the 
intelligent  gardener  who  is  everywhere  taking  a 
wider  and  more  scientific  interest  in  all  that 
appertains  to  the  welfare  of  his  crops. 
.3  A  feature  of  the  book  which  will  not  only 
prove  useful  at  the  present  time,  but  at  a  future 
period  will  still  be  valuable  from  the  historical 
point  of  view,  lies  in  the  financial  estimates, 
both  of  the  cost  of  growing  and  of  the  profit 
obtainable  from  the  different  vegetable  crops 
under  garden  cultivation. 

Whilst  the  over-specialising  on  "exhibition" 
produce  is  deprecated,  the  authors  adopt  a  rea-. 
sonable  and  well-balanced  attitude  towards 
this  question.  For,  whilst  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  growing  for  exhibition  purposes 
may,  and  sometimes  does,  lead  to  the  abandon- 
ing of  the  really  good  for  the  apparently  magni- 
ficent, it  is  equally  certain  that  the  competition 
afforded  by  shows  serves  as  an  excellent  stimu- 
lus, and  tends  to  check  slackness  or  content- 
ment with  mediocrity  on  the  part  of  the 
gardener. 

We  are  glad  to  congratulate  the  authors  on  the 
production  of  the  first  instalment  of  so  fine  a 
work,  and  we  doubt  not  that  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  cultivation  of  garden  produce  will 
look  forward  with  interest  to  the  completion  of 
the  book.  Its  other  merits  are  enhanced  by  the 
numerous  figures  and  coloured  plates,  and  if  the 
former  are  sometimes  a  little  rough,  they,  at 
any  rate,  serve  their  purpose.  The  publishers 
also  deserve  praise  for  the  general  excellence  of 
the  printing  and  other  technical  accessories  of 
a  book  which  will  deservedly  take  its  place  as 
a  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  vegetable  cul- 
ture, which  is  rapidly  becoming  of  greater  im- 
portance in  this  country. 

•  The  Vegetable  Growers'  Guide,  by  John  Wright,  V.M.H., 
and  Horace  J.  Wright,  with  30  coloured  plates  and  up- 
wards of  200  diagrammatic  drawings  ;  Vol.  I.  London: 
Virtue  &  Co. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.    G.   Alexander,  Orchid   Grower   to    Major  G.    L. 
Holford,  C.V.O  ,  CLE.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Oncidium  macranthum. — This  species  is  of 
comparatively  easy  culture,  if  afforded  a  cool, 
intermediate  temperature  and  protected  from 
strong  sunshine  in  the  summer  months.  The 
flower  scapes  are  now  nearly  developed.  They 
are  exceedingly  large  when  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  which  produce  them, 
and  they  necessarily  exhaust  the  plant  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that 
the  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  flower  before 
they  have  become  strong  specimens.  O.  macran- 
thum produces  strong,  thick  roots  which  should 
be  carefully  protected  at  all  times,  never  allow- 
ing them  to  suffer  from  drought  at  any  season. 
The  plants  dislike  to  have  their  roots  disturbed. 
Therefore,  re-potting  should  only  be  carried  out 
when  it  appears  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  but 
in  cases  where  the  plants  need  it  the  operation 
may  be  carried  out  at  any  time  when  the  young 
growths  are  seen  to  be  producing  fresh  roots. 
When  re-potting,  let  ample  rooting  space  be  pro- 
vided for  each  plant,  and  the  base  of  the  plant 
be  set  rather  low  in  the  pot,  filling  up  to  and 
around  it  with  crocks  and  charcoal,  for  drainage 
purposes.  For  the  rooting  medium  employ 
Osmunda  fibre,  I'olypodium  fibre,  and  Sphag- 
num-moss in  equal  parts,  using  these  ingredients 
in  a  rough  state  and  mixing  with  them  some 
crushed  crocks  and  charcoal.  Make  the  material 
moderately  firm  about  the  roots.  After  this  has 
been  done  place  some  clean,  hand-picked  Sphag- 
num-moss over  the  surface.  Owing  to  the  climb- 
ing habit  of  this  species,  the  young  roots  of 
established  plants  are  often  produced  some  little 
distance  above  the  surface  of  the  compost.  In 
such  cases  a  little  material  should  be  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  these  roots  may  reach  it, 
and  thus  be  conducted  to  the  compost  beneath. 
Should  they  remain  exposed  they  would  be  the 
more  liable  to  injury  from  insects. 

Caelogyne  cristata  and  its  varieties. — Since 
these  plants  flowered  a  very  moderate  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots  has  sufficed  for  their  require- 
ments. During  that  period  of  partial  rest  they 
have  recovered  from  the  strain  imposed  by  the 
flowering,  and  the  shrivelled  pseudo-bulbs  have 
regained  their  plumpness.  But  growth  having 
commenced,  the  amount  of  water  applied  to  the 
roots  should  be  gradually  increased,  until  it  is 
seen  that  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  have  commenced 
to  form,  when  the  supply  should  be  again  in- 
creased until  the  pseudo-bulbs  have  completed 
their  development.  Established  plants  in  a 
healthy  condition  should  be  kept  in  a  light  posi- 
tion in  a  freely  ventilated  atmosphere  of  inter- 
mediate heat,  and  the  surroundings  should  be 
maintained  in  a  moist  state  by  frequently  damp- 
ing the  stages  and  other  surfaces  in  the  house. 
The  plants  may  also  be  sprayed  overhead  when- 
ever the  weather  is  bright.  An  examination 
should  now  be  made  of  these  Ccelogynes  to 
ascertain  which  plants  need  to  be  re-potted  and 
which  require  only  to  be  top-dressed.  Large 
specimens  may  remain  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  without  re-potting,  and 
are  capable  of  maintaining  themselves  in  good 
condition.  But  the  period  during  which  they 
will  be  able  to  do  this  will  vary  according  to 
the  thoroughness  in  which  the  previous  potting 
operation  was  carried  out.  If  a  collection  con- 
tains a  number  of  specimens,  it  is  advisable  to 
re-pot  one  or  two  of  them  each  year,  so  that  if 
the  newly-potted  plants  do  not  immediately  pro- 
duce flowers,  this  loss  will  not  be  felt.  Plants 
that  are  to  be  re-potted  should  have  all  the  old 
material  shaken  from  their  roots,  and  after  the 
mass  has  been  pulled  to  pieces  all  the  dead 
roots  and  old  pseudo-bulbs  should  be  cut  away, 
leaving  only  three  or  four  pseudo-bulbs  behind 
each  leading  growth.  Place  the  plants  in  clean 
receptacles  of  suitable  sizes,  and  fill  these  with 
drainage  materials  to  about  two-thirds  of  their 
depth,  over  which  place  a  layer  of  thin  turf  or 
rough  moss.  The  rooting  medium  may  be  com- 
posed of  turfy  loam,  peat,  Osmunda  fibre  and 
Sphagnum-moss  in  equal  parts,  adding  a  liberal 
quantity  of  crushed  crocks  and  silver  sand.  Let 
these  ingredients  be  well  mixed  together  and 
use  them  in  a  rough  state.  The  specimens 
should  be  made  up  in  a  conical  fashion,  a  com- 
mencement being  made  in  the  centre  of  the  re- 
ceptacle   (the    centre    pseudo-bulbs    thus    being 


placed  thehighest),  afterwards  packing  each  piece 
securely  with  the  potting  mixture,  and  making  use 
of  copper  wire  pegs  to  hold  them  firmly  in  posi- 
tion. Let  all  the  growths  be  placed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  will  point  towards  the  centre. 
When  the  operation  has  been  completed,  place 
the  plants  in  a  shady  position  and  spray  them 
overhead  frequently  ;  also  damp  the  staging  in 
between  the  pots  in  order  to  prevent  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  from  shrivelling  more  than  is  unavoidable. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomber,  Gardener  to  Lord  LlangattocTc, 
The  llendre,  Monmouthshire. 

Early  vines. — As  soon  as  the  Grapes  upon  the 
early  vines  are  ripe,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  must  be  kept  cooler  than  heretofore,  and 
by  free  ventilation  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
artificial  heat  the  interior  of  the  house  should 
be  kept  drier  than  usual,  for  under  these  con- 
ditions the  fruit  will  keep  longer.  In  the 
earliest  houses  it  is  not  usual  to  leave  the  fruit 
upon  the  vines  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
after  it  has  ripened  to  necessitate  the  borders 
having  to  be  watered  before  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  But  if  for  any  reason  it  should  be 
desirable  to  water  the  borders  while  ripe  fruit 
is  still  hanging  upon  the  vines,  the  watering 
should  be  carried  out  early  in  the  morning  of  a 
bright  day.  In  any  c  se,  directly  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered,  the  borders  should  be  thoroughly 
moistened  with  weak  liquid  manure,  and  the 
vines  should  be  forcibly  syringed  with  clear 
water  to  cleanse  them  of  red  spider  or  any  other 
pest.  Endeavour  to  keep  the  leaves  in  a  healthy 
and  clean  condition  as  long  as  possible,  as  this 
will  enable  the  wood  to  become  perfectly 
matured. 

Mid-season  vines. — Such  vines  as  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Madresfield  Court  and  similar  varieties 
carrying  crops  of  fruit  for  use  at  midsummer 
should  be  afforded  weak  farmyard  manure 
water,  or  top-dressings  of  artificial  manure,  re- 
membering always  that  the  plants  may  be  easily 
injured  by,  over-doses  of  manure.  Keep  a  close 
watch  for  red  spider,  and  upon  its  first  appear- 
ance sponge  the  leaves  with  soapy  water.  At- 
tend to  the  stopping  and  tying  of  the  shoots  each 
week,  and  cut  out  from  the  bunches  of  fruit  any 
seedless  berries  they  may  still  contain.  Main- 
tain an  atmospheric  temperature  at  night  of  60J 
to  65°.  Ventilate  the  house  early  each  morning, 
and  close  the  ventilators  sufficiently  early  in  the 
afternoon  to  cause  the  temperature  to  rise  to  85° 
or  even  90u.  Damp  the  surface  of  the  borders 
early  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  house  has  been  closed  to  promote 
atmospheric  moisture. 

The  late  vines. — Our  vines  of  such  late  varie- 
ties as  Lady  Downes  Seedling,  Appley  Towers, 
Black  Alicante,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Lady  Hutt 
have  not  yet  made  such  progress  as  is  usual  at 
this  date.  Examine  the  borders  to  see  if  they 
require  water ;  thin  out  a  few  of  the  surplus 
inflorescences  before  the  plants  come  into 
flower.  At  that  period  it  will  be  necessary  to 
promote  the  conditions  that  have  already  been 
recommended  in  this  column  for  the  earlier  fruit- 
ing vines  during  their  flowering  stage.  For  the 
purposes  of  pollination,  plants  of  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling should  be  syringed,  or  the  inflorescences 
should  be  touched  by  a  camel's  hair  varnish 
brush  in  order  to  remove  the  glutinous  exuda- 
tions from  the  stigmas  of  the  flowers,  otherwi:  a 
a  bad  set  will  result.  If  this  be  done,  however, 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  blossoms 
will  be  dry  at  midday,  when  the  pollen  should 
be  distributed.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  ascertained 
which  berries  have  set,  the  final  thinning  of  the 
bunches  may  be  carried  out,  and  later,  the  thin, 
ning  of  the  berries  should  be  given  attention. 
When  thinning  the  berries,  it  should  be  bof'ne 
in  mind  that  the  Grapes  will  not  possess  good 
keeping  qualities  if  they  are  allowed  to  be  over- 
crowded during  their  period  of  developing  and 
ripening.  It  is  desirable  to  remove  any  extra 
loose  shoulders  on  such  vines  as  Black  Alicante, 
Alnwick  Seedling,  Lady  Hutt  and  any  others 
that  are  more  or  less  prone  to  form  unshapely 
bunches.  In  structures  containing  Gros  Colmar 
or  any  other  variety  of  Grape  which  is  liable 
to  have  its  leaves  injured  by  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  it  is  necessary  to  afford  sufficient 
shading  to  prevent  this.  For  directions  as  to 
Muscat  Grapes,  the  reader  may  turn  to  the 
Calendar  printed  in  the  issue   for  May  2. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  FvfE,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Hark,  Berkshire. 

Preparations  for  bcdding-out. — It  is  but  four 
weeks  since  we  had  2  feet  deep  of  snow  and 
14  degrees  of  frost.  It  is,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising that  the  spring-floweiing  plants  have 
been  much  retarded.  The  summer  bedding  plants 
have  necessarily  been  kept  under  glass  longer 
than  usual,  and  they  are  none  the  better  for 
this,  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  prevent  them 
being  crowded  whilst  still  in  the  houses,  and 
the  temperatures  are  sometimes  higher  than  is. 
good  for  them.  In  these  gardens  the  spring- 
tiowering  plants  are  just  at  their  best,  and  their' 
display  is  quite  three  weeks  later  than  last  year. 
The  Wallflowers  exhibit  several  new  shades  of 
colour,  and  their  effect  is  very  pleasing  when 
such  varieties  as  Eastern  Queen,  Old  Gold,  Vul- 
can, Spanish  Queen,  and  others  are  grouped  to- 
gether. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  in  mixed  colours  and 
planted  in  single  beds  are  very  effective  for  sum- 
mer flowering,  and  in  late  years  they  have  been 
substituted  in  many  instances  for  Pelargoniums. 
If,  however,  they  are  planted  in  beds,  forming 
part  of  a  geometrical  design,  each  bed  should  be 
planted  with  a  variety  of  one  colour.  But  if 
reds,  pinks,  whites,  bronzes,  and  yellows  are 
planted  in  sufficient  quantities,  the  general  ten- 
dency is  for  them  to  appear  flat  and  uninterest- 
i  ig  Therefore,  it  is  customary  to  introduce 
amongst  them  what  are  termed  "dot"  plants. 
For  tins  purpose  Gladioli  are  commendable, 
and  may  be  used  in  named  varieties  of  various 
colours.  They  should  be  planted  at  the  same 
time  as  the  'Begonias.  If  the  latter  are 
planted  in  suitable  soil,  they  make  numerous 
roots,  grow  freely,  and  flower  well.  But  it  must 
hj  remembered  that  they  require  much  moisture, 
and  if  some  decayed  leaves  are  intermixed  with 
the  soil,  also  a  little  soot  and  wood  ashes,  they 
will  generally  succeed  better. 

Vases. — In  the  numerous  gardens  where  vases 
are  used  to  ornament  conspicuous  positions  in 
the  flower  garden,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  so  planted  at  the  commencement  that  they 
will  be  able  to  afford  a  good  effect  immediately 
afterwards.  Pelargoniums  two  years  old  are 
among  the  most  suitable  free-flowering  plants  for 
such  cultivation,  and  autumn-rooted  cuttings  of 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  together  with  Lobelia 
seedlings,  may  be  used  for  the  draping  of  the 
vases.  It  is  desirable,  when  the  vases  are  placed 
in  different  aspects,  to  provide  for  each  vase 
presenting  a  separate  colour.  Excellent  colours 
are  afforded  by  such  Pelargoniums  as  Henri 
Jacoby  (deep  crimson),  Achievement  (double 
ptnk),  Paul  Cramrel  (scarlet),  Madame  Crousse 
(pale  pink),  and  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner 
(dark  pink).  Soil  that  is  taken  from  beneath 
the  potting  bench  is  very  suitable  for  filling  the 
vases,  and  it  should  be  made  moderately  firm 
about  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  be  freely 
watered  directly  the  work  of  planting  has  been 
completed. 

Hollyhocks. — If  seeds  were  sown  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, as  was  advised  in  a  previous  Calendar,  the 
plants  should  now  occupy  5  or  6-inch  pots.  This 
method  of  raising  Hollyhocks  is  desirable  from 
several  points  of  view.  Such  plants  are  less 
liable  to  the  fungus  disease  than  those  raised 
from  cuttings.  They  grow  most  freely,  and 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
varieties  of  extra  good  quality.  I  have 
found  that  isolated  plants  are  less  frequently 
the  subjects  of  attacks  from  the  disease,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  better  not  to  group  Hollyhocks 
too  closely  together.  If  they  are  judiciously  in- 
termixed with  Pompon  and  Cactus-flowering 
Dahlias,  the  effect  is  good.  Both  plants  require 
deep,  rich  soil  and  frequent  waterings  during 
'he  summer  months. 


Disbudding. — This  work  will  now  be  in  full 
progress  upon  Peach  and  Apricot  trees,  and  in 
more  southern  districts  than  this  the  work  will 
soon  be  completed.  Do  not  allow  trees  that 
have  failed  to  set  fruits  to  be  neglected  in  this 
matter,  but  disbud  them  equally  with  the  others. 
The  details  of  disbudding  Apricots  and  Peaches 
were  discussed  in  the  Calendars  printed  in  the 
issues  for  April  18  and  25.  I  need,  therefore, 
only  say  that  the  operation  should  be  carried  out 
during  mild  weather    as  far  as  possible,  and  that 

,,|the  weakest-growing  trees  should  be  left  until 
last,  by  which  time  they  will  have  gained  a  little 
strength.  The  operation  of  disbudding  the 
shoots  and  thinning-out  the  fruits  of  all  trees 
should  be  entrusted  only  to  experienced  men.  A 
well-balanced  and  fertile  tree  may  often  be 
secured  by  the  timely  removal  of  badly-placed 
shoots  and  the  pinching-in  of  others.  If  the 
work  is  properly  done,  this  will  render  it  un- 
necessary to  employ  the  knife  severely  in  the 
winter  season. 

Vines  out-of-doors. — Last  year  the  out-of-door 
vines  were  generally  failures ;  but  this  should 
not  cause  us  to  neglect  the  plants  in  the  present 
season.  By  giving  early  attention  to  the  matters 
of  disbudding,  and.  the  stopping  and  tying-in  of 

i  the  shoots,  much  may  be  done  to  secure  a  better 
return  this  year.  But  apart  from  their  fruit,  out- 
of-door  vines  are  very  ornamental,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  alone  they  are  worth  cultivation. 
Disbudding  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  seen  which  shoots  will  produce  the  best 
bunches  of  fruits.  Not  more  than  one  shoot 
and  one  bunch  should  be  allowed  to  each  spur, 
unless  there  is  much  wall  space  it  is  desirable  to 
cover.  The  young  shoots  should,  in  all  cases, 
be  stopped  at  the  first  "  joint "  beyond  the 
bunch,  and  the  shoots  should  be  tied  close  to 
the  face  of  the  wall,  in  order  that  they  may 
benefit  from  the  warmth  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  wall.  Every  lateral  should  be  pinched  at 
the  first  leaf.  Watering  may  need  to  be  done 
during  dry  weather,  especially  if  the  vines  are 
growing  against  hot  buildings,  and  frequent 
applications  of  liquid  manure  should  be  made. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    F.   Jordan,    Gardener  to  The    Dowager    Lady 
NunbuRNHOLME,   Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Fruit  prosfeets. — In  this  district  it  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  determine  what  the  effects  of  the 
recent  unfavourable  weather  will  be.  However, 
blossom  is  very  plentiful  on  most  trees,  and  if  a 
quarter  of  their  number  should  set  well  there 
will  be  good  crops  of  fruit.  Plum  trees  appear 
to  have  fewer  blossoms  than  most  other  crops, 
and  Strawberry  plants  vary  much  in  appearance, 
Givon's  Late  Prolific  having  apparently  suffered 
most  from  the  inclement  weather. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lint,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Ki  ir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

The  Stove. — Plants  that  are  now  growing 
quickly  and  are  known  to  be  liable  to  the  mealy 
bug  should  be  frequently  examined  in  order  to 
destroy  this  pest  before  it  becomes  prevalent  in 
the  collection.  The  best  method  of  cleansing 
infested  plants  is  by  using  an  insecticide  called 
"The  Empire."  If  this  is  applied  by  means  of 
an  "Empire"  sprayer  one  man  will  be  able  to 
cleanse  many  plants   in   a  very  short  time. 

Shading  and  ventilation. — These  matters 
should  receive  extra  attention  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  weather  is  changeable  and  sun- 
shine most  fitful.  Care  should  be  taken  never 
to  allow  the  blinds  to  remain  down  after  the 
sky  has  become  clouded.  Stove  foliage  plants 
will  now  require  to  be  syringed  twice  each  day. 
After  syringing  has  been  done  in  the  morning 
a  small  amount  of  ventilation  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  an  equal  amount  should  be  left  on 
after  the  plants  have  been  syringed  in  the  after- 
noon until  the  foliage  has  again  become  dry. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  freely  ventilate  the  stove 
when  the  outside  temperature  is  not  lower  than 
60°,  for  if  draughts  be  prevented  the  additional 
air  will  benefit  the  plants.  Frequently  damp  the 
surfaces  in  the  house  during  the  middle  of  the 
day  in  order  to  promote  atmospheric  moisture. 

Allamanda,  Dipladcnia,  Stephanolis  and 
Gloriosa. — These  plants  are  now  growing  very 
quickly,  therefore  the  shoots  require  to  be  regu- 
lated in  order  that  each  may  be  exposed  well  to 
the  light,  and  for  the  same  purpose  any  surplus 
shoots  should  be  removed. 

Bougainvillea. — These  plants  flower  best 
when  the  shoots  are  trained  under  the  roof  of  a 
house  and  allowed  to  depend  from  the  roof.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  have  passed  out  of  flower, 
the  flowering  shoots  should  all  be  cut  off  and  a 
second  display  of  bloom  may  then  be  expected 
in  the  autumn. 

Salvia  splendens. — When  sufficient  cuttings 
have  been  taken  for  purposes  of  propagation,  the 
old  plants  may  be  planted  out  into  an  unheated 
frame,  where  the  lights  can  be  removed  later 
in  the  season.  If  treated  in  this  way  the  plants 
are  not  likely  to   suffer  much  from  red  spider, 


and  in  September,  if  the  roots  be  cut  round  with 
a  spade  a  few  days  before  biting  the  plants, 
they  may  be  potted  up  and  will  form  handsome 
specimens  for  flowering  in  the  greenhouse. 

Bouvardia. — If  treated  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended for  Salvia  splendens,  Bouvardias  will 
succeed  well ;  the  climate  of  Scotland  is  too 
cold  to  allow  us  to  plant  the  Bouvardias  entirely 
in  the  open.  A  suitable  compost  for  these  plants 
is  one  consisting  of  good  loam,  leaf-soil  and 
sand,  and  it  should  be  pressed  firmly  about  the 
roots  at  the  time  of  planting.  Keep  the  frame 
closed  for  a  few  days  after  the  planting  has  been 
done,  and  syringe  the  plants  each  afternoon  if 
the  weather  is  favourable. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  Hou^e,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Over-crowding  of  crops. — One  of  the  greatest 
and  most  frequent  mistakes  of  kitchen  gardening 
is  that  of  allowing  the  crops  to  become  over- 
crowded through  insufficient  thinning.  This  ap- 
plies to  nearly  every  crop_  in  all  kinds  of  soils. 
Ten  or  more  plants  are  frequently  allowed  to 
occupy  space  that  is  merely  sufficient  for  one 
plant.  Peas  and  Beans  are,  perhaps,  amongst 
the  first  to  suffer  when  treated  in  this  manner. 
Not  only  do  they  yield  a  deficient  crop,  but  the 
period  of  cropping  is  also  of  much  shorter  dura- 
tion. It  is,  nevertheless,  a  good  plan  to  sow  the 
seeds  just  about  as  thick  again  as  it  is  intended 
to  allow  the  plants  to  develop  ;  but  after  this 
has  been  done  the  thinning  must  not  be 
neglected.  It  should  be  carried  out  in  two  opera- 
tions, and  the  earlier  it  is  done  the  better  are 
the  results. 

Fertilisers. — During  the  next  month  or  six 
weeks  everything  should  be  done  that  is  possible 
to  encourage  vegetables  of  all  kinds  to  make  un- 
interrupted growth.  In  most  cases,  but  especially 
upon  land  that  is  not  sufficiently  rich,  applica- 
tions of  some  suitable  fertiliser  are  needful. 
There  are  many  artificial  compounds  now  on 
the  market,  which,  if  applied  according  to  the 
directions  issued  with  the  manures,  are  capable 
of  benefiting  the  crops.  For  many  years  past  I 
have  used  Clay's  Fertiliser,  with  excellent  re- 
sults, and  for  Potato  crops  Messrs.  Wood  & 
Sons  have  a  preparation  which  is  equally  valu- 
able. Fresh  soot  is  a  good  fertiliser,  and  it  is 
also  valuable  as  a  deterrent  of  birds  and  other 
pests.  Young  seedling  Carrots  and  Celery  are 
liable  to  become  infested  with  green  aphis  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  in  such  cases  they 
should  be  syringed  with  the  X.L.-A11  liquid 
directly  the  pest  is  observed.  One  application,  if 
made  with  care,  generally  proves  sufficient' to  de- 
stroy the  pest.  Slugs  are  very  numerous  this 
year,  and  only  by  the  greatest  perseverance  can 
many  of  the  crops  be  saved  from  their  ravages. 
As  a  preventive,  however,  the  soil  should  be 
broken  as  finely  as  possible,  and  made  quite  firm 
about  the  young  plants.  After  this  has  been 
done,  the  surface  should  be  entirely  covered  with 
finely-sifted  cinder  ashes.  Having  tried  many 
remedies,  I  have  found  nothing  so  effective  as 
these  ashes,  which  slugs  have  a  great  objection 
to  crossing. 

Pola'os. — Immediately  the  young  growths  of 
the  earlier  Potatos  appear  above  the  soil,  let  the 
soil  between  the  rows  be  hoed  with  the  flat  hoe, 
and  when  the  growths  are  3  inches  above  the 
soil,  let  earthing-up  be  carried  out.  Keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  frost,  and  when  this  is  likely 
to  occur   afford  the   plants  some  protection. 

Runner  Beans. — Seedlings  which  have  been 
raised  in  pots  or  boxes  under  glass  should  now 
be  thoroughly  hardened  off  and  got  into  readi-  v 
ness  for  planting  in  the  permanent  rows  before 
the  end  of  the  present  month.  The  plants  should 
be  put  into  well-prepared  trenches,  into  which 
plenty  of  good  manure  has  been  worked.  Plant 
two  rows  in  each  trench,  and  allow  at  least  a 
distance  of  12  inches  between  the  plants.  The 
trenches  should  be  separated  from  each  other 
by  distances  of  10  or  12  feet.  Take  every  pre- 
caution to  protect  the  young  plants  against  snails 
and  slugs,  and  apply  stakes  to  the  rows  at  the 
time  of  planting.  The  stakes  should  be  as  long 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  them.  Each  should  be 
thrust  well  into  the  ground,  and  at  intervals  they  . 
should  be  supported  by  cross  stakes  tied  with 
strong  tarred  cord.  Another  sowing  may  now 
be  made  in  the  open  garden 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 4i,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Gardtn, 
W.C. 

Litters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
Printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.  -  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  oj 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  jiewspapers  should  be 
carejulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  MAY  25— 

Ann.  meet,  and  dinner  of  the  Kew  Guild  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant.     Anniversary  meet,  of  the  Linnean  Soc. 
TUESDAY,  MAY  26- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Sh.  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  Thames 
Embankment  (3  days). 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  27— 

Ann.  meet.  Brit.  Gard.  Assoc,  in  Essex  Hall,  Strand, 
7  p.m.  Bath  and  West  and  Southern  Counties  Soc. 
Sh.  at  Dorchester  (5  days). 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuinc    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 55'9°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  Wednesday,  Mav  20  (6  p.m.):  Max.  73°; 
Min.  54". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London — Thursday,  May  21 
(10  a.m.)  :  Bar.  29  8  ;  Temp.  64'-  ;  Weather— 
Bright  sunshine. 
Provinces.—  Wednesday,  May  20  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  58" 
Colchester;  Min  51c  Ireland  N.W. 


SALES    FOR    THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

TUESDAY— 

100  magnificent  Orchids,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Sander  & 

Sons,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  07  &  68,  Cheapside, 

E.C.,  at  2.30. 
THURSDAY- 

Selected    Plants    from    the    Chillinsham    collection  of 

Orchids,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside, 

E.C.atl. 
FRIDAY— 

Special  Sale  of  Orchids,  bv  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  & 

68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  at  12  45. 


In  this  country  the  State  makes 
Gardeners'  no  provision  for  maintaining  its 
Orphans,  orphans  other  than  that  afforded 
by  workhouses  and  similar  in- 
stitutions, that,  however,  do  not  in  this  con- 
nection commend  themselves  to  British  senti- 
ment. So  long  as  these  conditions  exist 
there  will  always  present  themselves  in  every 
industry  and  profession  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  exercise  of  private  charity. 

We  know  that  in  various  industries, 
societies  and  communities,  praiseworthy 
efforts  are  made  to  maintain  the  fatherless 
children  of  those  who  were  formerly  num- 
bered amongst  the  productive  workers  in  the 
industries,  or  who  were  members  of  the 
societies,  but  have  fallen  prematurely  from 
the  ranks  through  death.  It  would  be  an 
easy  matter  for  us  to  urge  that  the  conditions 
of  employment  in  practical  gardening  are 
such  as  to  make  it  doubly  imperative  upon 
horticulturists  to  do  their  very  best  in  the 
interests  of  gardeners'  orphans.  At  the  re- 
cent  Festival  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  which  was  reported  in  our 
last  issue,  one  of  the  speakers  referred  to 
the  emoluments  and  the  status  accorded  to 
gardeners  as  being  incommensurate  with  the 
responsibilities  entrusted. to  them,  and  insuf. 
ficient  to  enable  them  to  make  proper  provi- 
sion for  support  in  old  age.     We  have  urged 


the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  and  we 
hope  that  in  the  future  employers  generally 
will  learn  to  appreciate  more  correctly  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered  by  their  gar- 
deners, and  will  show  their  increased  appre- 
ciation in  a  substantial  and  satisfactory 
manner. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  rest  the  case 
of  the  orphans  even  upon  the  generally  low 
scale  of  the  salaries  paid  to  gardeners, 
for  the  need  of  charity  would  often  arise 
even  if  the  wages  were  satisfactory.  Visita- 
tions of  illness  and  death  are  casualties  that 
affect  the  comparatively  young  in  life  as  well 
as  those  of  riper  years,  and  many  a  worker 
is  permanently  removed  from  the  scene  of 
his  toil  before  he  could  possibly  accomplish 
much  in  the  nature  of  providing  for  those 
who  are  naturally  dependent  upon  him.  In 
such  cases  as  these  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  those  who  survive  to  afford  the  provision 
their  fallen  comrades  were  unable  to  make. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  for  general  satis- 
faction that  the  recent  Festival  Dinner  of  the 
Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  was 
attended  with  the  success  we  were  able  to 
record  in  our  last  issue.  The  Fund  was 
instituted  in  18S7  to  commemorate  the 
Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and 
coming  generations  are  likely  to  say,  as  we 
say  at  this  time,  that  gardeners  could  not 
possibly  have  chosen' a  more  commendable 
method  of  commemoration.  Although  it  is 
but  21  years  since  this  happened,  many  of 
those  who  were  among  the  first  and  most 
ardent  supporters  are  no  longer  with  us.  In 
such  a  short  period  their  labours  are  well 
and  appreciatively  remembered,  and  whilst 
their  loss  is  mourned,  there  is  the  satisfac- 
tion that  new  workers  have  been  forthcom- 
ing, and  that  changes  by  death  or  otherwise 
have  not  been  allowed  permanently  to  impede 
the  general  progression  of  the  Fund.  Its 
original  objects  were  to  make  allowances  not 
exceeding  five  shillings  per  week  to  the 
"  Orphans  of  Gardeners,  Foremen  in  Public, 
Private  and  Market  Gardens,  and  the 
Managers  or  Departmental  Foremen  in  Nur- 
sery and  Seed  Establishments  "  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  14  years,  and  subsequently 
by  means  of  special  grants  to  assist  them  in 
providing  clothing  or  tools  or  apprenticeship 
fees  when  commencing  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood. 

In  faithfully  carrving  out  these  objects  the 
fund  has  expended  a  sum  of  money  amount- 
ing to  ^18,000,  and  during  the  same  period 
has  invested  funds  that  yield  more  than  suffi- 
cient interest  to  defray  the  whole  of  the  cost 
of  management.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  116  orphan  children,  for  whose  main- 
tenance until  they  are  14  years  of  age  the 
Executive  Committee  has  assumed  responsi- 
bility. To  accept  Mr.  Poupart's  simile,  how 
the  "  sport  "  of  1SS7  has  flourished  ! 

The  most  optimistic  of  those  who  helped 
to  found  the  fund  could  hardly  have  antici- 
pated that  its  "  Coming-of-Age  "  would  be 
celebrated  in  such  auspicious  circumstani  <  -. 

At  the  recent  festival  the  chair  was 
appropriately  filled  by  the  President  of  the 
fund,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  who 
showed  his  active  interest  by  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  this  position  and  subscrib- 
ing ,£"250.  A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
announcement  by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward 
Sherwood,  that  his  father,  brother,  and  him- 


self would  subscribe  a  sum  to  provide  perma- 
nently sufficient  interest  to  maintain  one 
orphan.  Another  satisfactory  circumstance 
was  the  statement  by  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Wynne,  that  the  shilling  contribution  sug- 
gested in  February  last  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Clay- 
ton, one  of  the  founders,  had  resulted  in  the 
collection  of  ^230,  a  sum  which  has  since  re- 
ceived considerable  additions. 

The  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  B. 
May  is  chairman,  and  stewards  had  worked 
well,  and  the  total  subscription,  exclusive  of 
the  "  Sherwood  "  or  "  Maybud  Campbell  " 
gift,  was  ^1,385,  being  a  greater  amount 
than  has  ever  been  raised  at  an  annual 
festival. 

There  are  two  matters  mentioned  in  the 
speeches  to  the  toast  of  "  Gardeners  and  Gar- 
dening "  that  deserve  emphasis.  One  is  the 
point  urged  by  the  Mayor  of  Westminster, 
Mr.  John  W.  Dennis,  J. P.,  that  it  is  more 
than  ever  necessary  for  gardeners  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  latest  knowledge  gained  ir> 
the  science  and  art  of  gardening,  and  the 
other  is  the  plea  made  by  Dr.  Farmer, 
F.R.S.,  that  horticulture  should  be  given 
political  recognition  by  the  State  and  official 
recognition  at  the  universities. 

Reverting  to  the  fund,  it  only  remains  for 
us  to  appeal  to  gardeners  and  proprietors  of 
gardens  to  do  their  utmost  to  increase  the 
number  of  annual  subscribers  that  progress 
may  still  be  maintained  during  the  new 
epoch  upon  which  the  charity  has  now  em- 
barked. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  depicts 
a  portion  of  the  Rhododendron  Dell  at  Kew  as 
it  appears  in  May  and  June.  Surrounded  by  tall 
trees,  the  visitor,  as  he  listens  to  the  singing 
of  the  birds  and  obtains  a  chance  view  of 
a  squirrel  on  the  path  in  the  distance,  might 
imagine  himself  to  be  in  the  woods  of  an 
estate  far  removed  from  the  electric  tramcars 
and  motor  omnibuses,  rather  than  a  spot  only 
some  six  miles  from  the  centre  of  London. 
Situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  gardens, 
and  extending  parallel  with  the  river  Thames, 
the  long,  winding  valley  or  depression  is 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  Origin- 
ally known  as  the  "  Hollow  Walk,"  it  is  said 
to  have  been  excavated  by  the  Staffordshire 
Militia  when  quartered  at  Kew,  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third.  Sheltered  on  either  side  by 
tall  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs,  especially  Hob 
lies,  being  a  low-lying  situation,  and  so  close  to 
the  river  (100  to  150  yards),  the  position  is 
fairly  moist.  The  supplementary  illustration 
shows  the  dell  looking  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  Sir 
William  Hooker  commenced  the  planting  of 
Rhododendrons  on  this  spot,  and  now  the  whole 
of  the  banks,  for  some  distance  in  places  on 
either  side  of  the  walk,  are  clothed  with  masses 
of  the  finest  of  the  hardy  Rhododendrons,  a 
goodly  number  of  which  have  attained  to  con- 
siderable dimensions.  The  collection  is  added 
to  every  year.  It  is  also  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  move  large  plants,  to  give  others  more 
space  to  develop.  This  means  that  the  area 
occupied  by  the  Rhododendrons  is  increasing, 
and  it  is  doing  this  both  in  length  and  breadth 
wherever  possible.  The  shelter  afforded  by  the 
banks  and  trees  and  shrubs  previously  men- 
tioned make  it  possible  to  grow  some  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  Himalayan  and  Chinese  species, 
together,  with  their  hybrids.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  dell  a  few  Camellias  have  also  been 
planted.  The  illustration  at  fig.  149  shows  a  large 
specimen  of  R.  Cunninghamii  on  the  right,  the 
smaller  plants  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  being 
R.    Griffithianum   (Aucklandii)   hybrids,   notable 
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for  their  large  flowers,  and  considered  by  many 
growers  to  be  the  finest  of  all  Rhododendrons. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  only  possible  in  this  country 
to  grow  them  outside  in  sheltered  positions,  ex- 
cept in  the  favourable  climate  of  the  south-west 
and  one  or  two  similar  localities.  A  pretty  Hima- 
layan species  flowering  in  the  dell  at  present  is 
R.  campylocarpum,  the  flowers  are  bell-shaped, 
pale  yellow,  and  about  2  inches  across.  A  few 
of  the  best  Rhododendrons  also  at  present  in 
flower  are  Ascot  Brilliant  (rich  red|,  John 
Waterer  (deep  rosy-re'dj,'  Macranthus  (white- 
flushed  purple),  Manglesii  (large  white  flowers, 
tinted  pink,  especially  in  bud),  Prince  Louise 
(white,  almost  prostrate  in  habit),  Auguste  van 
Geert  (rosy-purple),  Hamilcar  (purple),  and 
Broughtonii  (deep  rosy-red,  a  very  large  speci- 
men). 


obtained  on  or  before  Hay  23  from  the  secretary 
of  the  society.  The  Temple  Gardens  are  easy 
of  access  by  the  District,  and  most  of  the  other 
underground  railways  of  London.  The  London 
Counfy  Council's  tram  system  passes  by  the 
main  entrance  to  the  exhibition,  and  this  year 
the  new  connection  with  the  North  London  tram- 
ways will  be  available  for  visitors  :  in  addition, 
there  are  numerous  services  of  horse  and  motor 
'buses  which  pass  by  the  Law  Courts  in  Fleet 
Street,  which  are  close  to  the  show  ground. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution.— We  wish  to  remind  our  readers 
that  the  69th  anniversary  festival  dinner  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  this  institution  will  take  place 
on  Wednesday,  June  24  next,  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,    under    the     presidency   of    the     Kt. 


Black.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Black  has 
had  charge  of  everything  connected  with  the 
estate,  with  the  exception  of  the  farm.  A  large 
rock-garden  has  been  constructed  in  recent  years, 
but  Orchids  are,  perhaps,  still  the  favourite 
plants  of  this  veteran  gardener,  who  has  several 
sons  following  in  his  steps,  of  whom  some  are 
settled  in  situations  in  America,  but  the  eldest 
(Mr.  Alexander  Black)  is  head-gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  at  Carlton.  Mr. 
Black,  it  may  be  added,  completes  his  fiftieth 
year  as  gardener  at  Smeaton  next  November, 
and  is  still  hale  and  hearty  and  as  enthusiastic  a 
gardener  as  ever  he  was. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite,  whose  death  has  been 
recently  announced,  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  applying  electricity  to  the 


FlG.    I49. — RHODODENDRONS    AT    KEW,    SHOWING    A    FINE    SPECIMEN    OF    R.    CUNNINGHAMII    IN    FLOWER    ON    THE   RIGHT. 


The  Temple  Flower  Show  will  be  opened 
on  Tuesday  next,  and  will  remain  open  until  the 
28th  inst.  Judging  will  commence  at  10  a.m.  on 
the  opening  day,  and  half  an  hour  la'.er  the  n  em- 
bers of  the  Floral  and  Orchid  Committees  will 
assemble,  but  there  will  be  no  meeting  of  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee.  At  12  noon  the 
exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  Fellows  and  the 
public.  Fellows  are  reminded  that  there  will  be 
a  private  view  from  7  a.m.  to  noon  on  Wednes- 
day, May  27,  when  admission  will  be  by  Fellows 
tickets  only.  Gardeners  may  obtain  2s.  :  6d.- 
tickets  for  Is.,  which  will  admit  them  to  the 
show  on  Wednesday  between  the  hours  of  12 
noon  and  7  p.m.     These  special  tickets  must  be 


Hon.  the  Lord  Aldenham.  Subscriptions  or 
donations  to  be  placed  on  the  chairman's  list  for 
announcement  at  the  dinner  are  earnestly 
solicited,  and  may  be  sent  direct  to  Lord 
Aldenham,  or  to  Mr.  George  J.  Ingram,  secre- 
tary, at  the  offices,  175,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

A  Gardeners  Golden  Wedding.  — Mr  and 

Mrs.  Black,  of  Smeaton  Gardens,  East  Lothian, 
recently  celebrated  their  golden  wedding,  writes 
a  correspondent,  when  they  were  the  recipients 
of  many  presents,  those  from  Sir  Archibald  and 
Lady  Smeaton  Hepburn  being  a  gold  watch  for 
Mr.   Black  and   a    diamond    brooch    for    Mrs. 


roots  of  cultivated  plants.  His  system  was  de- 
scribed in  our  issue  for  September  8,  1906,  p. 
180.  Before  the  commencement  of  his  illness* 
Mr.  Thwaite  was  engaged  in  conducting  experi- 
ments at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park 

Recently       Introduced       Plants.  —  M. 

Maurice  L.  de  Vilmorin  exhibited  at  the  Ghent 
Show  a  large  number  of  plants  in  pots,  being 
recently  introduced  species.  Many  of  these  were 
trees  and  shrubs  that  have  already  been  de- 
scribed in  these  pages  and  elsewhere,  but  owing 
to  the  early  date  of  the  season,  the  plants  had 
made   very   little   growth,    and    in    consequence 
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■were  not  attractive  to  the  general  public.  M. 
Vii.morin  has  now  published  a  list  of  the  species 
and  varieties,  and  the  pamphlet  is  illustrated. 
The  exhibit   was   awarded   a   Gold   Medal. 

The  late  Mr.  Bernard  Cowan,  whose 
death  occurred  on  May  5  at  South  Shields,  was 
on  occasional  contributor  to  these  pages.  He 
had  been  superintendent  of  the  Cemeteries  under 
the  South  Shields  Burial  Board  and  latterly  the 
Corporation  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and 
previous  to  his  appointment  was  head  gardener 
to  Sir  William  Hutt,  of  Gibside,  and  Sir.  H. 
Ci  avering,  of  Axwell  Park.  He  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  English  Arboricultural  Society  and 
joint  secretary  of  the  South  Shields  Chrysan- 
themum Society.  Many  gardeners  have  visited 
the  South  Shields  burial  grounds,  especially  the 
Horton  Cemetery,  which  Mr.  Cowan  had  laid 
out  in  a  most  admirable  style  and  maintained 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  in  the  borough. 

Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. — Much  justification  is 
being  expressed  in  educational  circles  in  the 
North,  writes  a  correspondent,  at  the  scheme  for 
the  extension  of  the  work  of  this  college  at  pre- 
sent under  the  consideration  of  the  Government 
and  the  Scottish  Education  Department.  Should 
it  be  adopted — as  seems  likely  to  be  the  case — a 
very  considerable  impetus  will  be  given  to  the 
development  of  the  work  of  the  college.  The 
aim  of  the  Scottish  Department  is  to  weave 
agricultural  education  into  the  general  educa- 
tional system  of  the  country.  This  will  involve, 
in  the  first  place,  an  addition  to  the  curriculum 
of  rural  schools,  and  here  the  college  will  have 
to  give  all  the  assistance  possible  to  effect  this 
object.  The  college  will  be  expected  to  advise 
and  consu  t  with  school  boards  as  to  laying  out 
school  gardens,  not  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  children  to  be  horticulturists,  but  rather  for 
inspiring  them  with  a  love  for  nature  study, 
especially  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  plant  life 
around  them.  To  be  complete  and  effective 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  such 
instruction  should  originate  in  our  rural  schools, 
where  it  will  find  its  readiest  and  most  receptive 
pupils  in  those  who  are  born  and  bred  among 
country  pursuits,  and  who  will,  in  the  large 
percentage  of  cases,  be  destined  to  follow  such 
pursuits.  But  the  function  of  the  college  under 
the  scheme  will  not  merely  be  to  furnish  this 
instruction  in  its  higher  forms,  but  it  will  also 
provide  courses  of  study  for  students  and  parti- 
cularly to  train  teachers.  Other  developments 
are  also  in  contemplation,  all  having  a  bearing 
on  rural  life,  while  the  provision  of  an  experi- 
mental farm  is  not  being  overlooked.  Altogether 
the  extension  scheme  appears  to  have  all  the 
elements  of  practicality  about  it,  and  should  it 
come  to  be  applied — as  there  is  every  prospect 
of  its  being — there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
as  to  the  beneficial  results  that  are  bound  to 
follow.  In  agriculture  and  horticulture,  as  in 
everything  else,  improved  education  must  lead 
to  an  improvement  in  methods  and  to  the  eleva- 
tion and  increased  importance  of  these  indus- 
tries. That  these  are  the  expectations  enter- 
tained may  be  inferred  from  the  hearty  manner 
in  which  the  governors  of  the  college  approved 
the  scheme  at  a  meeting  they  held  the  other  day. 

Surveyors'  Institution.  —  The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  institution,  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  council  and  the  announcement 
of  the  result  ci  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall 
on  Monday,  May  25,  1908,  at  3  o'clock.  The 
prizes  awarded  to  successful  candidates,  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  preliminary  and  profes- 
sional examinations,  will  be  presented  by  the 
president  at  the  annual  general  meeting. 


Flowers  in  Season.— 7rom  the  Knapp  Hill 
Nursery,  Woking,  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  sends 
us  examples  of  several  interesting  shrubs  in 
flower,  including  a  very  fine  form  of  the  old 
Cydonia  japonica,  named  Knapphill  Scarlet;  a 
double-flowered  form  of  the  Bird  Cherry, 
Cerasus  padus,  and  heavily-flowered  sprays  of 
the  single  form  of  this  plant,  the  long  racemes 
of  flowers  being  borne  in  great  numbers  on  quite 
small  twigs.  Another  interesting  plant  sent  is 
Pyrus  Malus,  variety  Niedzwetzkyana,  with 
flowers  of  a  vinous-red  colour.  The  fruits  of 
this  plant  are  of  interest  in  the  autumn,  when 
they  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  bark  of  the 
shoots.  Mr.  Waterer  informs  us  that  the 
sprays  of  Cerasus  padus  "  Knapp  Hill  variety  " 
were  taken  from  a  large  tree  about  30  feet  high, 
and  having  a  spread  of  branches  of  the  same 
measurement.  The  tree  must  present  a  grand 
spectacle  at  this  season  when  covered  with  its 
long,  drooping  inflorescences  of  white  blossoms. 
A  flower  of  the  beautiful  Oncidium  tetracopis 
has  been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co., 
Southgate,  London,  who  inform  us  that  it  was 
taken  from  a  plant  bearing  more  than  120 
flowers. 

Bath  and  West  and  Southern  Counties 
Society's  Show  will  be  held  at  Dorchester 
from  May  27  to  June  1.  Besides  agriculture 
the  schedule  makes  provision  for  horticulture 
and  forestry. 

Decorations  at  Chester. — On  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  visit  of  His  Majesty  the  King  to 
this  historic  city,  one  of  the  principal  of  the 
street  decorations  was  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  seedsmen  and 
nurserymen.  Their  offices  have  one  of  the  largest 
frontages  in  Chester,  and  this  was  decorated  with 
flowers  and  foliage  plants.  The  balconies  were 
occupied  with  Daffodils  and  scarlet  Pelargo- 
niums in  broad  lines.  Hanging  baskets  were 
filled  with  the  same  flowers,  while  Palms,  Ferns, 
trailers  of  Smilax,  and  Ivy  completed  a  most 
effective  display.  The  windows  were  also  filled 
with  floral  subjects.  The  decorations  were  de- 
scribed by  the  local  Press  as  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  street  decorations. 

Carnations  at  Ghent Messrs.  Low  &  Co., 

Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries,  inform  us  that,  since 
the  general  prizes  were  awarded  at  the  Ghent 
Show,  they  have  received  a  medal  for  their  ex- 
hibit of  Carnations  already  referred  to  in  these 
columns. 

Proposed  New  Park  for  Aberdeen.— A 

number  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  West  End 
of  Aberdeen  have  petitioned  the  City  Council  on 
the  advisability  of  acquiring  the  lands  of  Bleach- 
field,  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  West  End  of 
Aberdeen,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
public  park.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the 
city  which  does  not  possess  a  public  park.  There 
are  already  in  the  city  some  seven  parks  or  open 
spaces,  but  all  these  are  situated  a  good  distance 
from  the  West  End.  The  lands  in  question,  at 
Rubislaw,  Bleachfield,  consist  of  about  23  acres, 
and  are  delightfully  situated.  Large  lakes  are 
already  there,  and  a  goodly  volume  of  water 
runs  through  them.  The  lands  belong  to  the 
Aberdeen  Land  Association,  and  the  terms  offered 
the  Council  by  this  company  are  regarded  as 
favourable.  The  stipulation  is  that  not  less 
than  15  acres  must  be  acquired,  the  terms  being 
£400  per  acre.  It  is  not  at  all  likely,  however, 
should  the  Town  Council  adopt  the  project,  that 
they  will  restrict  the  purchase  to  15  acres,  but 
will  no  doubt  acquire  the  whole  area  of  25  acres 
which  is  available.  That  the  time  is  opportune  for 
the  purchase  and  the  price  favourable  may  be 
understood  when  it  is  stated  that  only  four  or 
five  years   ago  the  price   for  the  same  groun'' 


was  £850  per  acre.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago 
that  the  city  had  to  pay  thousands  of  pounds 
for  a  mere  strip  of  the  land,  the  whole  of  which 
could  have  been  acquired  some  20  years  earlier 
for  a  nominal  sum.  The  general  feeling  is  that 
the  Town  Council  should  not  allow  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  to  pass  of  adding  to  the  number 
of  places  in  the  city  desirable  for  recreation  and 
amusement. 

Surj-DRizn  Colonial  Fruits. — The  recent 
success  of  the  sun-dried  Australian  and  Cape 
fruits  in  the  London  markets,  says  the  Times, 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  from  im- 
porters and  distributors  in  this  country.  It  is. 
agreed  that  the  sun-dried  and  crystallised  Eigs 
from  Australia  and  the  Cape  respectively  were 
the  finest  fruits  of  their  class  which  have  ever 
been  put  upon  the  British  markets.  The 
retailers  were  able  to  dispose  of  them  at  the 
rate  of  3s.  a  dozen,  this  being  a  record  price 
for  such  fruits.  The  Colonial  producers  have 
proved  unmistakably  their  ability  to  control 
the  trade  in  these  fruits  in  England,  provided 
they  can  ship  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
trade  buyers.  One  Eastcheap  firm  considers 
that  these  sun-dried  fruits,  packed  attractively 
in  one-layer  small  boxes,. could  be  disposed  of 
in  large  quantities  at  high  prices  with  ease. 
Sun-dried  Figs,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Plums,  &c, 
equal  in  grade  to  the  specimen  Figs  recently 
shipped  to  England,  would  be  sure  to  find  a 
market. 

Water  -  colours  Depicting  Japanese 
Scenery.  — An  exhibition  of  garden  and  other 
scenery  in  Japan,  executed  on  the  spot  by  Miss 
Ella  Du  Cane,  is  on  view  at  the*  Fine  Art 
Society's  Galleries,  148,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
There  are  in  all  some  ninety  paintings,  the 
scenes  for  which  have  been  well  chosen. 
Flowering  subjects  predominate,  and  these  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  spring  season.  The 
summer  is  indicated  in  finely-executed  draw- 
ings of  the  Lotus  family  and  of  the  Iris,  whilst 
the  later  summer  is  represented  by  the  season 
of  the  Blue  Hydrangea.  There  are  effective  pic- 
tures representing  the  coast  scenery  of  Japan, 
others  deal  with  such  subjects  as  small  islets 
with  Pine  trees  thereon.  The  stepping-stones,  so 
characteristic  of  Japanese  gardens,  are  shown 
in  many  and  varied  forms  of  arrangement.  The 
colours  of  some  of  the  flowering  plants  are  in- 
tense, but  they  are  not  overdone,  for  the  clearer 
skies  of  Japan  conduce  to  deeper  tints  of  colour 
in  flowers  than  we  see  in  England. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Kew  Guild. — We 

are  requested  to  again  remind  old  Kew  men 
that  the  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Kew 
Guild  will  take  place  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
on  Monday  evening  next.  Mr.  W.  W."  Petti- 
grew,  superintendent  of  the  Cardiff  parks  and 
open  spaces,  will  preside  at  the  dinner. 

*  Trees  and  Shrubs.— The  fact  that  this 
work  should  have  reached  its  third  edition 
plainly  shows  it  supplies  a  need,  and  the  moder- 
ate price  at  which  it  is  published  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  may  desire  to  select  trees 
or  shrubs  for  planting.  As  a  general  guide,  and 
as  showing  the  large  variety  of  plants  available, 
it  is  most  useful,  even  although  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  found  to  suggest  a  choice  with  a  cheery 
optimism  that  experience  will,  perhaps,  some- 
times fail  to  justify.  It  is  a  book  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  those  charged  with  plant- 
ing public  parks  or  large  gardens.  Advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  issue  of  this  edition  to 
bring  the  work  up-to-date. 

*  Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  ami  Shrubs,  by  A. 
D.  Webster.  Third  edition.  Loudon:  Smith  Elder  &  Co. 
1908.     Price  3s.  6d 
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Extermination  of  Rats. — These  rodents  are 
.as  much  a  pest  to  the  gardener  as  to  the  game- 
keeper, and  any  means  of  exterminating  them 
is  welcomed.  The  substance  Ratin,  which 
has  been  referred  to  in  these  columns  on 
former  occasions,  is  the  subject  of  a  little  pam- 
phlet describing  the  extermination  of  rats 
■  on  the  island  of  Little  Cumbrae,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Forth  of  Clyde.  The  island  is 
about  900  acres  in  extent,  and  was  formerly  a 
famous  sporting  estate,  rabbit  and  woodcock 
shooting  being  abundant.  But  the  place  has 
long  suffered  from  the  depredations  of  rats,  and 
this  evil  was  augmented  by  a  number  of  these 
creatures  which  reached  the  shore  from  a 
wrecked  ship.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to 
institute  a  war  against  them,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  Ratin  was  laid  about  their  haunts, 
in  all  some  2,200  packets  of  the  specific  being 
used.  The  poison  was  applied  in  January,  1908, 
and  in  March  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  island 
was  made,  with  the  result  that  no  trace  of  rats 
•could   be   found. 

A  Colour  Chart. — The  question  of  a  cheap 
■work  for  identifying  the  colours  of  flowers  has 
been  discussed  by  members  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society,  and  an  open  letter  on  the 
subject  has  been  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  that  society  by  Mr.  Stanley  Brooke,  of  York. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  in  his  reply, 
states  that  it  is  unlikely  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society  will  be  able  to  undertake  the  cost  of 
preparing  such  a  work,  but  if  it  is  recognised 
that  it  would  be  equally  valuable  to  kindred 
societies  such  as  the  Rose,  Dahlia,  Carnation 
and  Chrysanthemum  Societies,  these  societies 
might  be  induced  to  issue  a  chart  conjointly, 
and,  failing  them,  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  might  be  asked  to  undertake  the  task. 
The  cost  of  the  work  should  be  small  enough 
to  enable  it  to  be  purchased  by  the  members, 
for  it  is  found  that  the  "Repertoire  des  Coulcurs, 
although  an  excellent  colour  chart,  is  too  expen- 
sive to  be  of  general  use. 

Prizes  for  Hyacinths.— The  Dutch  Bulb 
Grower's  Society  at  Haarlem  is  offering,  under  t lie 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  prizes 
for  forced  Hyacinths,  to  be  competed  for  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition  to  be  held 
en  March  9,  1909.  There  are  four  classes,  three 
being  for  amateurs,  and  gentlemen's  gardeners,  and 
the  other  for  nurserymen  only,  who  are  offered 
as  a  first  prize  the  Gold  Medal  (valued  at  £50)  of 
the  Dutch  Bulb  Grower's  Society  at  Haarlem  for 
the  finest  collection  of  Hyacinths,  either  in  pots, 
pans,  or  in  glasses. 

Publications  Received.— Pansies  and  Violets, 
by  D.  B.  Crane,  F.R.H.S.  Illustrated.  (London  :  The 
"  Amateur  Gardening  "  Office,  148  &  149,  Aldersgate 
Street,  E.C.)  Price  Is.  net.  —  Hardy  Ornamental 
Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  A.  D.  Webster.  Third 
edition.  (London:  Smith  Elder  &  Co.)  Price  3s  6d. 
net. — London  Parks  and  Gardens,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Cecil.  With  illustrations  by  Lady  Victoria 
Manners.  (London:  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Price  21s. — The  Nature  Book:  A  Popular  Description 
by  Pen  and  Camera  of  the  Delights  and  Beauties  of 
the  Open  Air.  In  parts;  7d.  net.  (London:  Cassell 
&  Co.,  Ltd.) 


PYRUS  JOHN  SEDEN  (PEAR  x  QUINCE). 

This  interesting  fruit  was  raised  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons  at  their  Langley  Nursery  in  1895 
from  Pear  Bergamotte  Esperen  and  the  Portugal 
Quince,  a  variety  of  Pyrus  Cydonia,  the  latter 
being  the  pollen  parent.  Three  plants  were  raised 
from  seeds  taken  from  the  same  fruit,  and  of  these 
two  have  fruited,  while  the  third  has  produced  a 
dwarf  and  somewhat  stunted  tree. 

The  plant  of  which  the  fruit  is  illustrated  at 
6g.  150  is  similar  to  the  Quince  in  its  general  habit 
and  foliage,  and  the  time  and  method  of  flowering 
coincides  with  that  of  the  Quince.  At  the  present 
time   the  fruits  are  quite  firm,  and  will  probably 


keep  in  a  good  condition  for  a  considerable 
period.  When  first  gathered  the  colour  of  the  fruit 
was  a  grass  green,  but  it  became  slightly  darker. 
The  flavour  is  distinctly  that  of  the  Quince. 

The  other  tree  resembles  the  Pear  in  every 
respect,  and  the  mode  of  flowering  is  in  trusses, 
the  same  as  in  the  mother  parent.  Its  fruits  are 
pear-shaped  and  they  have  a  rich  Bergamotte 
flavour.  They  were  ripe  early  in  November  and 
developed  a  reddish-brown  colour.      T .  II'.  B. 


FLORAL  BEDDING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  season  is  at  hand  when  the  beds  in  the 
flower  gardens  will  need  furnishing  with  their 
summer  and  early  autumn  occupants.  Owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  many  of  the  spring- 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Myosotis  dissitifl  na, 
Wallflowers,  Aubrietias,  and  Violas,  which  now 
occupy  the  beds,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in 


tuberous  Begonias,  Alternantheras,  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum,  Helio- 
tropes,  and  similar  tender  plants. 

In  the  meantime  the  work  preparatory  to  bed- 
ding out  must  be  proceeded  with  in  a  judicious 
and  active  manner.  The  bedding  plants  require 
properly  hardening,  taking  them  from  the 
Vineries  and  Peach-houses  to  cold  pits  and 
frames,  where,  after  a  few  days,  the  sashes  can 
be  drawn  off  during  the  daytime,  afterwards 
shifting  the  plants — for  lack  of  better  accommo- 
dation— into  improvised  frames  in  a  sunny 
aspect,  covering  them  at  night  with  mats.  In 
gardens  where  "carpet"  bedding  is  practised, 
the  beds  should  be  manured,  dug,  trodden,  and 
made  level  with  the  rake  preparatory  to  setting 
out  the  designs,  which  should  be  simple  and 
proportionate  in  their  several  parts,  and  be  neatly 
executed.  A  few  beds  in  every  flower  garden 
should  be  devoted  to  a  modified  form  of  the 
"  carpet  pattern  "   style  of  bedding.      Plants  of 


Fig.  150. — PYRUS  "JOHN  seden,"  being  a  cross  between  the  pear  and  quince. 
(From  specimens  exhibited  by  Messrs.  las.  Veitch  &  Sons.) 


full  flower,  and  Silene  pendula  compacta,  Saxi- 
fraga  umbrosa,  and  such-like  plants,  will  not  be 
in  flower  for  another  week  or  two.  The  majority 
of  the  plants  employed  in  spring  bedding  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  at  their  best  before  the  third 
week  in  May,  or  the  end  of  that  month,  when  it 
is  time  to  plant  the  summer  occupants  of  the 
beds,  such  as  the  different  sections  of  Pelar- 
goniums, Calceolarias,  Ageratums,  Lobelias  and 
Fuchsias.  The  gardener  is  loath  to  break  up 
the  pleasing  floral  picture  furnished  by  the  blue 
Forget-me-nots,  pink  Silene,  Wallflowers,  &c, 
but  he  is  also  mindful  of  the  floral  effect  that 
has  to  be  produced  by  summer-flowering  plants 
in  the  same  beds  by  the  middle  or  end  of  July, 
hence  his  anxiety  to  plant  the  ordinary  summer 
bedding  as  soon  after  the  end  of  the 
third  week  in  May  as  the  weather  and  other 
circumstances  will  permit.  Three  weeks  or  a 
month   later  will  be  soon  enough  to  plant  out 


erect  and  graceful  growth,  different  shades  of 
colour,  and  varying  in  height  from  9  to  21  inches, 
should  be  judiciously  interspersed  to  counteract 
the  flatness  produced  by  the  dwarf-growing 
foliage  plants  forming  the  ground  plan.  A  few 
beds  of  this  description  form  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  effect  produced  by  the  masses  of  scarlet, 
pink,  white,  yellow,  blue,  mauve,  and  other 
coloured  flowers. 

The  beds  in  which  Pelargoniums  are  to  be 
planted  should  be  prepared  for  their  reception 
by  digging  in  a  light  dressing  of  decayed  manure, 
commencing  with  the  beds  containing  the  earliest 
spring-flowering  plants,  by  removing  those  in- 
tended for  use  another  year  to  the  reserve  gar- 
den, and  planting  the  surplus  plants  here  and 
there  on  either  side  of  favourite  walks  and 
drives  in  the  home  woods,  &c.  Oblong  and 
large  circular  beds  planted  with  the  silver- 
foliaged  and  scarlet-flowered  Pelargoniums  Bijou, 
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with  tufts  of  Blue  Perfection  Viola  planted  be- 
tween, has  a  pleasing  effect,  as  also  has  the  Gol- 
den Queen  Viola  planted  among  the  bronze  and 
tricolor-leaved  Pelargoniums.  Some  gardening  ac- 
quaintances of  mine  used  to  advocate  affording 
the  plants  plenty  of  room  in  the  beds  to  develop, 
which  meant  that  the  beds  are  scantily  furnished 
until  within  a  few  weeks  of  their  being  ruined 
by  autumn  frosts.  The  soil  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing  should  be  quite  moist  when  they 
are  being  transplanted,  and  the  soil  should  be 
made  firm  about  the  roots.  During  the  interval 
from  the  time  of  setting  the  plants  in  the  beds 
and  the  date  at  which  the  beds  are  wanted  at 
their  best,  keep  the  flowers  picked  off,  and  any 
of  the  plants  showing  a  disposition  to  outgrow 
their  neighbours  should  have  the  points  of  the 
shoots  pinched  out,  so  as  to  promote  a  balance 
of  growth,  and  thereby  give  the.  beds  a  uniform 
appearance. 

Masses  of  colour  may  be  obtained  by  planting 
beds  with  the  following  varieties  of  the  Pelar- 
gonium :  Henri  Jacoby  (crimson),  Raspail(  semi- 
double,  crimson),  Denmark  (producing  large 
trusses  of  salmon-pink),  Charles  Turner,  ivyleaf 
(cerise),  Niphetos  (double  white),  Indian  Yellow 
(yellow),  Crystal  Palace  Gem  (golden  leaved), 
Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  (lemon  colour),  Agera- 
tum  Tom  Thumb  (mauve!,  Lobelia  pumila  mag- 
nifica  (deep  blue).  Beds  planted  with  sub-tropi- 
cal subjects,  such  as  Ricinus,  Abutilon,  Varie- 
gated Maize,  Nicotiana  affinis,  Solanum,  Agave, 
Yucca,  Acacia  lophantha,  Grevillea  robusta, 
Dactylis  glomerata  longissima,  Perilla  nan- 
kinensis,  with  a  groundwork  of  Coleus  Ver- 
schaffeltii,  would  contrast  effectively  with  the 
beds  filled  as  indicated  above,  and  to  which 
effect  a  few  beds  planted  with  Heliotrope  and 
Mignonette  will  add  fragrance  as  well  as  variety. 
In  conclusion,  if  beds  in  which  tuberous-rooting 
Begonias  are  planted  be  covered  with  the  silvery 
or  golden  Sedum,  it  will  ultimately  prevent  the 
foliage  and  flowers  of  the  Begonias  from  being 
splashed  by  heavy  rains.  At  the  time  plants  are 
being  put  out,  wafter  should  be  given  at  the  roots, 
and  repeated  at  frequent  intervals  until  they 
are  established.     H.  W.  IF. 


LAW   NOTE. 


FORGING  RHUBARB  BY  ETHERISATION. 

According  to  the  Canadian  Florist,  experi- 
ments in  forcing  Rhubarb  by  ether  were  carried 
out  last  winter  at  the  Cornell  University 
Research  Station,  and  comparisons  made  with 
the  produce  obtained  under  ordinary  conditions. 
The  experiments  were  started  on  December  26 
with  three  clumps  of  etherised  and  the  same 
number  of  unetherised  clumps  of  Rhubarb. 
Care  was  taken  to  have  the  clumps  as  nearly 
of  the  same  weight  as  possible.  The  effect  of 
the  ether  was  very  pronounced,  the  leaves  of 
the  etherised  clumps  being  ready  to  cut  fully 
five  days  before  those  from  the  unetherised 
clumps.  Not  only  were  the  shoots  earlier  in 
the  case  of  the  treated  plants,  but  there  were 
more  of  them.  There  were  in  all  four  cuttings  ; 
the  first  was  made  on  January  20,  and  the  last 
on  February  10.  The  total  gain  in  weight  as 
compared  with  the  unetherised  clumps  was 
2  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  favour  of  the  etherised  batch, 
which  was  equal  to  33  per  cent.   gain. 

The  cost  of  etherisation  is  small.  The  price 
for  a  perfectly  airtight  box  need  not  be  great, 
and  any  handy  man  can  make  one,  and  if  there 
are  cracks  in  it,  these  can  be  stopped  with  felt- 
paper  Commercial  sulphuric  acid,  such  as  is 
required  for  etherisation,  costs  75  cents  per 
pound,  which  quantity  is  sufficient  to  etherise 
30  good-sized  roots.  Thus  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
cess is  more  than  balanced  by  the  five  days'  gain 
in  time,  and  the  extra  quantity  of  Rhubarb  pro- 
duced by  the  process.     F.  M. 


CLAIM     FOR     BULBS. 

Before  Judge  Allen,  at  the  Nottingham 
County  Court,  on  Thursday,  May  14,  Messrs. 
W.  R.  Alkemade  &  Co.,  of  Holland,  claimed 
£49  3s.  6d.,  the  balance  of  an  account  of  £69 
3s.  6d.  for  bulbs,  &c,  sold  and  delivered  to  J. 
S.  Fisher,  nurseryman,  of  Wells  Road,  Notting- 
ham. The  defendant,  who  has  a  stall  in  the 
market,  place,  made  a  counter-claim  for  £54  19s., 
on  the  ground  that  some  of  the  bulbs  supplied 
were  diseased,  some  were  not  true  to  name,  and 
he   had   suffered   loss   of   trade   in   consequence. 

Defendant  said  that  in  1905  he  complained 
about  the  quality  of  the  goods  he  received,  but 
when  he  gave  the  order  in  1906  he  was  assured 
that  the  bulbs  would  be  more  satisfactory.  After 
the  bulbs  had  been  received  a  week  they  went 
soft  and  developed  a  disease.  He  sold  about 
1,000  of  the  bulbs,  and  he  had  many  returned 
from  his  customers,  resulting  in  loss  of  trade. 
The  plaintiffs  alleged  that  no  complaint  was 
made  to  them  until  seven  months  after  the  bulbs 
had  been  delivered.  If  a  complaint  had  been 
made  immediately  they  would  have  been  willing 
to  consider  it. 

His  Honour  held  that  the  Hyacinths  were  not 
of  the  best  quality,  and  that  the  Narcissi  were 
unsaleable,  but  that  the  claim  for  damage  for 
loss  of  trade  had  not  been  substantiated.  Judg- 
ment was  given  for  the  plaintiffs  on  the  claim 
for  the  full  amount,  and  for  the  defendent  on 
the  counter-claim  for  £18  16s. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

Apple  Charles  Ross.— U  is  evident  that 
.-I  Working  Grower's  reference  to  Charles  Ross 
(p.  314)  is  in  no  sense  praise,  when  he  refers 
to  it  as  a  spoilt  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  Having 
regard  to  what  seems  a  very  local  as  well  as  a 
limited  experience  of  the  variety,  is  not  such 
judgment  at  once  hasty  and  harsh?  How  was 
it,  if  such  be  a  correct  estimate  of  the  quality 
of  this  Apple,  that  for  two  years  in  succession 
it  secured  the  first  prize  in  the  competition  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Show  as 
the  best  flavoured  fruit  in  a  class  in  which  some 
30  dishes  of  many  assumed  high-flavoured 
varieties  were  shown  and  tasted,  and  last  year 
both  first  and  second  prizes  fell  to  Charles  Ross. 
Very  large  fruits  of  this  Apple  produced  by 
rich  culture  approach  to  Peasgood's  in  char- 
acter. Fruits  produced  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions are  of  medium  size,  and  more  closely 
resemble  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  in  flavour,  and 
when  the  trees  are  older  the  flavour  will  further 
increase.     One  of  the  Judges. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  Scotland.— There  is 
an  abundance  of  blossom  on  the  Plum  and 
Cherry  trees  in  south-western  Scotland  this 
season  ;  and  especially  on  such  varieties  as  the 
Early  Rivers,  Czar,  Victoria,  and  Superb  Green- 
gage Plums  ;  and  the  May  Duke,  Early  Rivers, 
Black  Eagle,  and  Morello  Cherries.  In  my  own 
garden  those  trees  seem  to  have  greatly  benefited 
by  a  stiong  application  of  lime  given  at  the  end 
of  last  October,  to  their  fibrous  roots.  This  will 
also  be  of  great  value  to  them  during  the  crucial 
stoning  season,  especially  as  the  trees  have 
come  into  blossom  nearly  a  fortnight  later  than 
in  normal  seasons,  and  thus  escaped  the  frost. 
The  beautiful  Prunus  Pissardii  is  at  present 
making  an  effort,  so  far  successful,  to  set  its 
fruit.  Several  Pears,  including  the  Early  Craw- 
ford, and  Apples,  such  as  the  Irish  Teach  and 
the  Beauty  of  Waltham,  are  already  in  exquisite 
and  fragrant  bloom.     David    R.  Williams,.,!. 

; : -The  wintry  weather  which  cul- 
minated in  a  snowstorm  and  a  frost  of 
uncommon  severity  on  April  24  has  done 
much  greater  harm  to  vegetation  than  was  at 
first  apparent.  In  many  places  it  has  wrecked 
the  fruit  crop  and  crippled  the  trees  ;  especially 
is  this  the  case  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where 
I  saw  Laurels  and  other  shrubs  quite  blackened. 
In  our  milder  climate,  Apricots  and  Figs  have 
suffered  most  severely,  but  it  is  becoming  every 
day  more  obvious  that  Apples  and  other  fruits 
also  have  had  the  fruit-buds  destroyed.  Hardy 
Fuchsias,    Moutan    Paeonies,    Japanese    Maples, 


Pyruses,  and  many  other  plants  which  have 
passed  unscathed  through  many  hard  winters  are 
all  less  or  more  damaged.  The  flowers  of  Nor- 
way Maples  have  been  dropping  to  the  ground 
exactly  like  Gooseberries  at  an  earlier  da*e. 
R.  P.  B.,  Tyninghame  Gardens,   Prestonkirk. 

Rhubarb. — A  variety  of  Rhubarb  that  appeared 
to  be  an  exceptionally  strong  grower  and  prolific 
in  its  foliage  was  shown   at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal    Horticultural    Society   on    April    14   last 
under  the  name  of  Dawes'   Challenge.       Apart 
from  the  remarkable  vigour  of  these  some  three- 
years-old  stools,  with  all  their  bulk  of  blanched 
petioles  showing  what  strong  Rhubarb  roots  are 
capable  of  producing,  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  variety.     The  stalks  that  were  shown 
in  bundles  at  the  same  time,  when  cut  through, 
presented  a  white  flesh  rather  than  a  red  one, 
and   that   was  held   by  the   Committee  to  be   a 
decided   defect.     This  variety  must  not  be  con- 
founded  with  Daw's   Champion,   a  variety  that 
has  received  the  certificate  of  the  R.H.S.,   and 
which  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  Rhubarbs,  pro- 
ducing fine  deeply-coloured  leaf-stalks  that  are 
coloured  internally  as  well  as  on  the  skin.    Deep 
colouring  is  always   associated   with  flavour   in 
Rhubarb,  and  is  held  as  a  most  valuable  feature 
in  this  plant.     For  market  purposes,  deep  colour 
in   the   stems  is  indispensable,   and,  because  of 
this,  the  richly-coloured,  early  maturing  Hawke's 
Champagne  has  been  the  most  widely  grown  for 
market      sale.        The     older      early      varieties, 
such     as     Linnaeus     and     Albert,      appear     to 
have   been   quite   displaced   by   Hawke's   Cham- 
pagne,   but    Daw's    Champion     is    even    better 
than      the      last-named,      and     will      in      time 
occupy  the  highest  place  as   a  market  variety 
of  this  fruit,  for  the  successful  market  growers 
must  have  the  best  and  earliest  variety.     With 
the  exception  of  the  new  variety  exhibited  on  the 
14th   ultimo,   it  is  believed  that  the  gardens  at 
Wisley  contain  representatives  of  all  the  known 
varieties  of  Rhubarb,  and  this  affords  an  admir- 
able   opportunity    for    estimating    the    relative 
values  of  each   variety,   in  regard  to  earliness, 
colour,  and  cropping.     In  ttie'  case  of  Rhubarb 
for  forcing,  the  capacity  of  the  variety  to  repro- 
duce  its   foliage   rapidly   is   important,   and   no 
doubt  a  great  deal  of  this  quality  depends  upon 
the  vigour  of  the  crowns,  which  should   not  b3 
too  thickly  planted,  and  the  leaves  should  be  un- 
molested during  the  summer  season.    Fifty  years 
ago  the  best  known  varieties  of   Rhubarb  seem 
to    have   been    Victoria,    then   described    as   the 
"  best,"  Tolbolsk,  Gigantic — probably  the  same 
.is       Stott's       Monarch — Buck's       and       Elford. 
Now  we  have  probably  some  20  or  30  varieties, 
of  which  Victoria  is  still  the  most  favoured  with 
cottagers,      but      not      with      market      growers. 
The  Crimson  Winter  or  New  Zealand  Rhubarb 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  widely  grown.     Pos- 
sibly,   after   a  few   years'    growth   here,   it   may 
accommodate  itself  to  our  seasons.     With  many 
gardeners  the   most   popular  Rhubarbs   are  The 
Sutton,    Kershaw's    Paragon,    and   Scarlet   Defi- 
ance, all  of  which  are  undoubtedly  fine  varie- 
ties.    A.  D. 

Humea  elecans. — I  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  observe  a  correspondent  recommending  this 
plant  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  structure  during 
winter,  because  it  succeeds  so  well  in  a  cold 
pit  among  other  plants  which  require  merely 
enough  heat  to  exclude  frost,  that  I  should  im- 
agine a  low  temperature  is  just  what  it  requires. 
The  Humea  at  one  time  was  considered  a  par- 
ticularly "  miffy  "  plant,  and  one  staged  in  a  col- 
lection of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  if  pre- 
sented in  perfect  condition,  with  foliage  intact, 
made  invariably  a  strong  point.  It  is  still  a 
subject  demanding  very  careful  treatment,  judg- 
ing from  the  bare-stemmed  plants  which  are  all 
too  common  at  the  same  time.  I  find  it  one  of 
the  easiest  of  plants  to  manage,  the  chief  points 
being  to  keep  it  slowly  growing  without  suffer- 
ing a  check  from  seed  time  to  flowering.  I  find 
Jnne  quite  soon  enough  to  sow  the  seeds.  As 
these  germinate  in  a  rather  irregular  manner,  the 
tiny  seedlings  need  to  be  withdrawn  as  they 
become  large  enough  to  handle,  to  be  pricked  off 
into  pots  or  boxes.  Once  fairly  started,  the 
plants  make  roots  abundantly,  and  they  must  be 
potted  and  re-potted  before  they  become  in  the 
least  degree  potbound.  Good  plants  are  pro- 
duced in  8  and  9-inch  pots,  the  shift  into  these 
being  made  before  winter  sets  in,  and  in  spring, 
if  extra  large  plants  are  required,  a  further  shift 
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into  11-inch  pots  is  essential.  The  benefit  of  a 
low  winter  temperature  is  that  under  such  con- 
ditions not  much  water  is  needed,  and  there 
is  perfect  immunity  from  insect  pests.  But 
with  the  warmer,  longer  days  of  spring  the 
plants  require  much  water,  and  as  the  roots 
fill  the  soil  manure  water  must  be  given  with- 
out stint.  When  bedded  out,  it  is  essential 
to  continue  the  application  of  manure  water 
until  the  plants  have  taken  to  the  soil,  other- 
wise  they  are  almost  certain  to  perish,  or, 
at  the  very  least,  to  lose  their  foliage.  I  have 
occasionally  had  plants  so  late  in  blooming  that 
they  have  been  in  good  condition  all  through 
the  winter,  when  they  have  been  prized  for  room 
furnishing,  though  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
scent,  which  most  people  appreciate,  is  abhor- 
rent to  others,  to  whom  it  is  reminiscent  of  a 
dirty  pigstye.  It  may  be  added  that  there  are 
good  and  better  strains  of  the  Humea,  some 
being  considerably  brighter  than  others.    B. 

SWEET-SCENTED  GREENHOUSE  RHODODEN- 
DRONS.— We  are  not  all  favoured  with  the 
delightful  climate  of  the  extreme  south-west  of 
England  where  so  many  Himalayan  Rhododen- 
drons find  a  congenial  home  out  of  doors. 
Such  being  the  case,  some  of  them  at  least  must 
in  most  districts  be  regarded  rather  as  green- 
house than  as  hardy  shrubs.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  various  Himalayan  species 
such  as  R.  arboreum,  a  large  structure  is  neces. 
sary,  but  this  does  not  ho'.d  good  with  regard  to 
them  all,  and  some  of  the>  species,  and  many  of 
the  garden  hybrids  obtained  therefrom,  may  be 
flowered  in  a  comparatively  small  state.  Apa.t 
from  their  beauty,  some  of  these  garden  forms 
bear  flowers  which  possess  a  delicious  fragrance, 
a  feature  that  commends  them  to  nearly  every- 
one. The  different  garden  varieties  owe  the 
greater  part  of  their  perfume  to  Rhododendron 
Kdgeworthii,  a  very  distinct  species,  remarkable 
for  the  dense,  woolly  tomentum  with  which 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves  are  thickly  clothed. 
The  flowers  are  large,  widely  expanded,  and 
pure  white,  except  for  a  blotch  of  yellow  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  upper  segments.  Their 
[  erfume  is  delightful.  As  a  rule,  R.  Edge- 
worthii  is  of  somewhat  straggling  habit,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  a  state  of 
nature  it  frequently  occurs  as  an  epiphyte  on 
the  trunks  of  trees  and  has  to  stretch  out  to- 
wards the  light.  Next  to  R.  Edgeworthii,  the 
species  that  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
production  of  these  garden  varieties  is  the  com- 
pact-growing R.  ci'iatum,  with  blush-coloured 
flowers,  more  thimble-shaped  than  those  of  the 
preceding  species.  Other  kinds  that  have  also 
been  employed  are  R.  Dalhousiae,  R.  formosum 
(or  Gibsonii  as  it  is  often  called),  R.  Veitchi- 
anum,  and  R.  virgatum.  One  of  the  earliest 
hybrids  possessing  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
R.  Edgeworthii  is  Princess  Alice,  which  was 
obtained  by  Messrs.  Veitch  as  the  result  of  cross- 
ing this  just-named  species  and  R.  ciliatum. 
This  variety  has  very  fragrant  blossoms,  inter- 
mediate in  shape  and  size  between  its  parents. 
When  first  expanded,  they  are  a  good  deal 
flushed  with  pink,  but  after  a  time  become 
almost  white.  This  was  first  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  and  a  First-Class  Certificate  awarded  it 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1862,  but 
it  still  holds  its  own  as  one  of  the  very  best. 
R.  fragrantissimum  and  R.  sesterianum,  both 
old  varieties,  suggest  in  general  appearance  a 
similar  parentage,  that  is,  if  the  forms  now 
grown  are  the  same  as  the  original  ones.  I 
should  say  that  the  parents  of  these  two  varie- 
ties are  R.  Edgeworthii  and  R.  formosum.  A 
very  popular  garden  variety  with  large  white 
•deliciously-fragrant  blossoms  is  Lady  Alicj 
Fitzwilliam,  of  whose  early  history  I  have 
no  record.  It  'is,  however,  in  every  way 
a.  very  desirable  form.  The  largest-flowered 
variety  of  all  with  the  delightful  perfume  of 
those  previously  mentioned  is  R.  Forsterianum, 
raised,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Otto  Forster  many 
years  ago.  The  parents  are  R.  Edgeworthii 
and  R.  Veitchianum,  the  large,  almost 
pure  white  flowers  of  which  are  remark- 
able for  the  attractive  manner  in  which 
the  edges  of  the  petals  are  crisped.  Within 
the  last  few  years  Messrs.  Veitch  have 
given  us  several  opportunities  to  see  the 
beauties  of  R.  Veitchianum,  for  they  have 
freely  shown  well-flowered  examples  at  the 
■spring  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.     In    returning    to    R.    Forsterianum,  it 


may  be  noted  that  while  the  habit  of  the  plant, 
at  least,  in  a  young  state,  is  somewhat  straggling, 
the  flowers  are  magnificent.  They  are  large, 
crisped,  widely  expanded,  and  pure  white,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  yellowish  blotch.  From 
20  to  30  years  ago  a  group  of  sweetly-scented 
Rhododendrons  raised  and  distributed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Isaac  Devis,  of  Ormskirk,  was  much 
sought  after,  but  of  late  they  are  not  so  generally 
met  with.  Probably  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  less  vigorous  growers  than  thos;  pre- 
viously mentioned.  The  Ormskirk  seedlings 
bearing  the  names  of  Countess  of  Derby,  Coun- 
tess of  Sefton,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lady 
Skelmersdale,  and  Mrs.  James  Shawe,  were 
obtained  by  the  inter-crossing  of  R.  Edgeworthii 
and  R.  multiflorum,  this  last  a  seedling  raised 
by  Mr.  Davis  from  R.  virgatum  x  R.  ciliatum. 
Some  at  least  of  these  hybrids  are  characterised 
by  comparatively  dwarf  growth,  and  a  free 
yield  of  blossoms  when  quite  small.  The 
flowers  of  these  are  all  white,  slightly  tinged 
with  pink  on  the  exterior,  but  they  differ  in 
well-marked  features  from  each  other.  All 
agree  in  having  a  delicious  perfi.me.  Since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Davis  I  hive  never  met  with  the 
members  of  this  section  grown  in  quantity,  and 
they  are  now  difficult  to  obtain.  Though  not 
remarkable  for  its  fragrance,  mention  of  the 
Ormskirk-raiseJ  Rhododendrons  suggests  R. 
prae;ox  (ciliatum  X  dauricuml,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Davis.  That  gentleman 
used  to  point  out  that,  when  first  shown  by  him 
on  March  111,  1861,  it  was  only  considered 
worthy  of  a  commendation  by  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee of  the  R.H.S.,  whereas  time  has  proved 
that  it  well  deserved  th;  highest  honours.  An 
instance  of  the  irony  of  fate  is  furnished  by  the 
fact  that  on  the  same  day  the  variegated-leaved 
variety  of  Agathaea  ccelestis  was  given  a  First- 
Class  Certificate.     W . 

The  Perpetual-flowering  Carnation  as 
a  Bedding  Plant.— The  merits  of  the  perpetual- 
flowering  Carnation  as  a  summer  bedding  plant 
are  not  generally  recognised,  notwithstanding 
that  this  type  of  the  flower  is  supeiior  for  the 
purpose  to  the  ordinary  border  Carnation.  In 
many  gardens  Carnations  are  not  utilised  for 
summer  bedding  because  they  require  to  be 
planted  in  the  autumn  or  very  earl}'  spring,  and 
thus  preventing  the  planting  of  spring-flowering 
subjects.  The  perpetual-flowering  Carnation 
may  be  planted  in  the  open  in  May,  and 
after  the  spring-bedding  plants  have  finished 
flowering.  At  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.'s  Bush 
Hill  Park  nursery  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted with  the  perpetual-flowering  Carnation 
to  test  its  suitability  as  a  summer-flowering 
plant,  and  the  results  have  proved  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  from  late-rooted  cuttings, 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  and  planted  out  in 
May.  Bushy  plants,  in  5-inch  pots,  with  from 
eight  to  ten  shoots,  give  satisfactory  results. 
Plants  which  produced  a  crop  of  bloom  during 
the  early  winter  also  did  well,  and  excellent  re- 
sults were  obtained  from  early-rooted  cuttings, 
with  from  five  to  seven  shoots,  planted  out  from 
3-inch  pots.  An  important  point  is  to  have  the 
growths  from  3  to  4  inches  long,  so  that  when 
they  are  put  out  in  May  there  will  not  be  a 
long  period  before  the  flowers  appear.  Varieties 
specially  suitable  for  flowering  out-of-doors 
are :  White  Perfection,  Lady  Bountiful, 
Harlowarden,  Harry  Fenn,  Robt.  Craig,  Victory, 
Mauvina,  Floriana,  and  Enchantress  ;  while 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  and  its  numerous  sports  are 
all  suitable,  but  the  flowering  shoots  are  short. 
The  cultural  requirements  are  simple.  Hoeing 
should  be  freely  practised,  and  the  plants  should 
receive  an  occasional  top-dressing,  or  applica- 
tion of  liquid  manure.  A  sharp  spray  with  salt 
water  will  keep  insects  at  bay.  Experiments 
have  also  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Low  in 
the  wintering  of  the  perpetual-flowering  Carna- 
tion in  the  open  ground,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  that  given  to  the  ordinary  border  Carna- 
tion. Excellent  results  were  obtained  in  this 
direction,  notwithstanding  that  the  soil  was  of  a 
rather  heavy  texture  and  somewhat  damp.  A  few 
only  of  the  plants  died.  Plants  which  had 
flowered  during  the  summer  months  in  the  open, 
and  were  cut  back  in  the  autumn,  withstood  the 
severe  weather  of  the  past  winter,  and  are  now 
developing  flowering  growths.  The  varieties  which 
did  best  were :  Enchantress,  Lady  Bountiful, 
White  Perfection,  Robt.  Craig,  Harry  Fenn,  and 
Nelson  Fisher.    Montagu  C.  Allwood. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

May  12,— Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A., 
F.L.S.  (in  the  chair) ;  Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  Messrs. 
G.  S.  Saunders,  H.  T.  Giissow,  de  B.  Craw- 
shay,  J.  T.  Bennnett-Poe,  H.  J.  Elwes,  W.  C. 
Worsdell,  E.  M.  Holmes,  J.  Douglas,  and  F.  J. 
Chittenden  (secretary).  Visitor,  Rev.  A.  R. 
Upcher,  M.A. 

Malformed  Narcissus. — Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell 
reported  that  he  had  examined  the  malformed 
Narcissus  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe  sent  to  the  last 
meeting  by  Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robertson,  and 
found  that  the  flower  exhibited  signs  of  fascia- 
tion,  but  this  was  only  partial,  since  the  peri- 
anth segments  were  only  nine  in  number,  as  were 
the  stamens  ;  there  were,  however,  two  normal 
ovaries,  each  with  its  full  complement  of 
three  carpels.  The  style  was  somewhat 
flattened,  and  springing  from  its  base  was  a 
branch  which  was  probably  a  second  style. 
This  had  become  petaloid  and  tubular,  and  in 
the  tube  thus  formed  a  third  style  had  deve- 
loped. 

Fasciation  in  Narcissus. — Mr.  J.  W.  Odell 
sent  flowers  of  Narcissus  Emperor  which  had 
been  produced  after  all  the  normal  flowers  in 
the  bed  had  died  off,  and  which  were  fasciated, 
some  having  flattened  stems  bearing  at  the 
apex  three  flowers,  each  on  a  separate  pedicel, 
others  having  the  fasciation  carried  farther,  so 
that  the  flowers  themselves  were  coherent. 

Peloric  Calceolaria. — Mr.  H.  Tysoe,  of  the 
Lodge  Gardens,  Bedford,  sent  flowers  of  Cal- 
ceolaria showing  regular  peloria.  All  the 
flowers  on  the  main  branches  of  the  inflor- 
escences of  two  plants  exhibited  this  phenome- 
non. 

Primula. — Mr.  Douglas  showed  on  behalf 
of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Waldegrave 
some  flowers  of  the  green  Primrose,  in  which 
the  corolla  is  virescent  and  the  stamens  are  but 
imperfectly  formed.  Rev.  A.  R.  Lpchek,  M.A., 
of  Ilalesworth,  Suffolk,  showed  a  large  number 
of  flowers  of  Polyanthus  of  large  size  and  much 
substance,  and  many  with  a  very  distinct  eye. 
The  calyx  was  large  and  very  broadly  campanu- 
late  in  most  of  the  flowers.  Mr.  Upcher  had 
started  some  30  years  since  with  the  old  "  but- 
ter "  Polyanthus,  and  had  pollinated  this  with 
pollen  from  Primula  sinensis  and  P.  Auricula  ; 
but  although  considerable  variation  in  many 
directions  was  observable  in  the  flowers  shown, 
the  committee  did  not  consider  that  there  was 
any  evidence  that  the  pollen  of  these  species 
had  had  any  effect  in  producing  the  results  ob- 
tained. Some  of  the  forms  had  fringed  petals,  and 
others  smooth-edged  petals,  the  petals  in  some 
were  remarkably  broad,  the  "  eye "  was  well 
marked,  and  contrasted  with  the  remainder  of  the 
corolla  in  some,  while  in  others  the  deep  colour 
was  suffused  over  the  whole  of  the  petals.  The 
collection  showed  in  a  marked  manner  the  varia- 
tion obtainable  in  Polyanthus  through  cultiva- 
tion without  the  introduction  of  new  blood. 
Mr.  Bowles  showed  a  number  of  flowers  of  P. 
officinalis  from  a  wild  source  lacking  the  deep 
yellow  spot  which  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
flowers  of  this  species.  He  asked  that  others 
would  make  observations  in  order  to  note 
whether  this  was  a  common  phenomenon  or  not. 

Seakale  disease.— Mr.  H.  T.  Gussow  showed 
a  specimen  of  Seakale  which  had  become  rotten, 
one  of  a  considerable  number  in  a  plantation  in 
Norfolk,  which  he  said  had  been  attacked  by 
a  bacillus,  at  present  undescribed,  differing  in 
certain  characters  from  Pseudomonas  campes- 
tris.  He  considered  that  the  attack  of  the 
organism  upon  the  Seakale  had  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  methods  adopted  in  forcing  the 
Seakale,  and  that  the  attack  might  have  been 
prevented  if  air  had  been  admitted  by  raising 
the  Seakale  pots  somewhat  above  the  soil  level. 

Intumescence  in  Brugmansia. — Mr.  G.  S. 
Saunders  showed  a  leaf  of  Brugmansia  exhibit- 
ing small  warty  growths,  known  as  intumes- 
cences, a  condition  brought  about  usually  by 
lack  of  a  proper  balance  between  the  amount 
of  water  supplied  at  the  roots  and  the  humidity 
of  the  air,  and  a  proper  regulation  of  tempera- 
ture. 
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Amaryllis  sp'—Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.R.S., 
showed  a  plant  apparently  allied  to  Amaryllis 
solandraeflorum,  but  having  a  rose  suffusion 
upon  the  perianth.  The  flowers  are  of  very 
elegant  form,  and  the  plant  appears  to  be  rarely 
seen  in  this  country. 

Morcea  iridioides  var.  Jofmsonii. — Mrs.  J.  L. 
Richmond,  of  Woodlands,  Lustleigh,  South 
Devon,  sent  a  flower  and  leaf  of  the  very 
beautiful  variety  Johnsonii  of  Moraa  iridioides 
(see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  11,  1907,  fig.  121). 
The  flowers  are  considerably  larger  than  those 
cf  the  type  or  the  variety  Macleayi,  and  the  foli- 
age is  upright  instead  of  being  fan-shaped  ;  the 
bud  was  picked  on  May  7,  and  the  flower  was 
still  almost  perfect  on  the  12th  inst.  The  seed 
from  which  the  plant  originated  was  brought  by 
a  lady  (Mrs.  Johnson)  from  the  mountains  of 
Ceylon,  where  it  had  probably  been  originally 
taken  from  South  Africa. 


BRITISH     GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

May  12. — We  are  informed  that  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  executive  council,  held  on  the 
above  date,  Mr.  Chas.  Foster  in  the  chair,  78 
new  members  were  elected  and  two  candidatures 
were  rejected.  Questions  affecting  the  payment 
of  wages  due  to  a  Northampton  member,  and 
the  alleged  grievances  of  men  at  Kew  were  con- 
sidered, and  will  come  up  for  further  report. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  annual  general 
meeting,  which  will  take  place  at  the  Essex  Hall 
en  Wednesday,  May  27,  at  7  p.m.  A  very  large 
meeting  is  anticipated. 


ROYAL   BOTANIC. 

May  20. — An  exhibition  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  above  Society  on  this  date. 
Tulips  formed  the  chief  feature  of  the  display, 
and  amongst  other  exhibits  of  note  was  a  col- 
lection of  Roses  staged  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Pavl 
&  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  who  showed  tall  plants 
of  rambling  varieties  about  9  to  10  feet  high, 
including  the  pretty  single  blush-red  Kathleen  ; 
Stella,  with  twisted  petals ;  Claire  Jacquier,  of 
amber  colour,  changing  to  white  ;  Grace  Thomp- 
son, Lady  Gay,  Paradise,  and  other  well-known 
sorts.  There  were  also  fine  blooms  of  La 
France,  Grace  Darling,  Etoile  de  France, 
Madame  Durand,  Dora,  Marquise  Litta,  Sou- 
venir de  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  and  Madame 
Jules   Gravereaux.     (Gold    Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  ex- 
hibited a  group  of  Japanese  Maples,  with 
Richardia  (Calla)  africana  and  Clematis  inter- 
spersed amongst  them. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere  Gardens,  Shepper- 
ton-on-Thames,  had  a  pretty  arrangement  of 
rock-garden  and  other  hardy  flowers. 

The  Misses  E.  &  M.  Kipping,  Hutton,  Essex, 
also  made  a  pleasing  exhibit  of  rock-garden 
plants. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  staged 
about  150  large  vases  of  Tulips,  including  Ges- 
neriana  lutea,  lutea  pallida,  Gesneriana  Major, 
Orange  Beauty,  &c.    (Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Baer  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  were  awarded  a  large  Gold  Medal  for  a 
grand  exhibit  of  Tulips,  which  included  the 
varieties  James  XIV.,  Tak  van  Poortvliet,  Auber, 
Inglescombe  Pink,   Calliope,   &c. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  put  up 
a  choice  collection  of  Tulips,  which  included 
some  fine  new  varieties.  Giant,  a  large  purple- 
mauve  flower,  with  dark  base,  was  very  fine  ; 
Feu  Brilliant,  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  with  a 
blue  base ;  and  Haarlem,  a  large  flower  of 
rosy-pink  shade,  were  all  of  merit.  (Silver-Gilt 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robertson,  Dublin,  staged 
an  exhibit  of  Tulips,  chiefly  of  the  Darwin 
varieties,  but  cottage  garden  Tulips  were  also 
well  shown.  St.  Brigid  Anemones  were  in- 
cluded in  the  display.  The  flowers  were  all  of 
the  best  quality.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Certificates  of  Merit. 

Rose  "  Paradise." — A  pretty  rambling  variety 
with  starry  single  flowers,  the  petals  being  white 
at  the  base,  and  shading  to  pink.  Shown  by 
Messrs.   W.   Paul  &   Sons. 

Tulip  Psyche  (Darwin). — A  pink  variety,  with 
pale  blue  base,  the  large  flowers  being  of  good 
substance. 


T.  "Millet'"  (Darwin). — The  colour  is  deep 
maroon-crimson ;  the  blooms  are  large  and  of 
good  substance. 

T.  Afterglow. — A  cottage  garden  variety,  the 
colour  being  yellow,  shading  to  deep  red.  These 
Tulips  were  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace 
&  Co. 


MARKETS. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND  PROVIDENT. 

May'  11. — The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, on  the  above  date,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis 
in  the  chair.  Five  new  members  were  elected  and 
one  nominated.  The  amount  paid  for  sickness 
during  the  past  month  was  £25  12s.  The  amount 
of  sick  pay  up  to  May  in  1907  was  £199  lis.,  and 
to  the  same  time  this  year  it  was  £154  8s.,  being 
less  by  £45  3s.  Five  chronic  sick  members  and 
five  other  members  are  on  the  funds  at  the  present 
time.  The  annual  report  and  balance-sheet  has 
been  posted  to  all  honorary  and  benefit  members. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


Geo.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath—  Roses. 

Thomas  Kennedy  iV  Co.,  Dumfi  ies-Bedding,  hardy  her- 
baceous, greenhouse,  and  other  plants. 

Clark  Bkothkhs  &  Co.,  65,  Scotch  Street,  Carlisle  -  Sum- 
mer flowering  plants  and  florists'  flowers. 

G.  li.  Richards,  234,  Borough,  London  —  Horticultural 
sundries. 

\V.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts— Roses,  Cannas, 
Phloxes,  &c. 

Ciibrans,  Altrincham  and  Manchester — Bedding  plants. 

This  Parmiter  Patent  Spring  Wire  Tooth  Harrow,  for 
siirface  weeding,  &c. 

COLONIAL. 

C.  A.  Nobf.lius,  Gembrook  Nurseries,  Emerald,  Victoria, 
Australia— Fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees,  &c. 

FOREIGN. 

Hari.an  P.  Kelsey,  Salem,  Mass.,  U.S.A.— American  hardy 
Rhododendrons  and  bulbous  plan.s. 

American  Nursery  Co.,  150,  Broadway,  New  York— Trees, 
shrubs,  Roses,  perennial  plants,  ficc, 

Jules  de  Cock,  Villa  des  Lauriers,  Meirelbeke-Gand. 
Belgique — Indoor  plants. 

Frantz  de  Laet,  Contich,  Anvers,  Belgique— Cactaceous 
plants. 

V.  Lemoine  et  Fils,  Rue  du  Montet  134,  Nancy,  France  — 
Greenhouse  and  hardy  plants. 

Otto  Mann,  Leipzig— New  plants. 

Francois  Gerbeaux,  21,  Rue  de  Cronstadt,  Nancy,  France 
—  Plants. 

J.  Fred.  Wustenhoff,  Sasrenheim,  Holland— Bulbs  and 
flower  roots. 

Holland  Plant  Company,  Boslo-p,  Holland— Rhododen- 
drons, Roses,  Clematis,  Paeonies,  &c. 

Willy   Muller,   Naples,  Italy New  and  rare  plants. 

Yokohama  Nursery  Co.,  Ltd,,  London  address,  Craven 
House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C. — Hardy  Japanese  trees 
and  shrubs. 

J.  C.  Tissot,  7,  Rue  du  Louvre,  Paris — Horticultural  sun- 
dries. 

Georg  Hartmann,  "  Liudenhaus,"  Nicderhbchstadt,  a 
Taunus,  Prussia— Orchids. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[Correspondents  aie  requested  to  write  the  nantesof  persons 
and   places  as  legibly  as   possible.     No  charge    t$ 

made  for  these  announcements,  but  if  a  small  contribution 
is  sent,  to  be  placed  in  out  collating  Box  for  the  Gaidcners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  an 
acknowledgment  made  in   these  columns.] 

Mr.  J.  Rodgers,  for  the  past  4  years  and  &  months  Foreman 
to  Lady  Holmpatrick,  Abbotstown,  Castleknock, 
Dublin,  as  Gardener  to  the  Marquise  Conyngham, 
Slane  Castle,  County  Meath. 

Mr.  C.  Green,  late  Gardener  to  E.  A.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Norton 
House  Gardens,  Lacock,  Wilts.,  as  Gardener  to 
H.  Favager,  Esq.,  Baldon  House,  Marsh  Baldon,  Oxon. 
(Thanks  for  contribution  to  R.G.O.F.  box.) 

Mr.  H.  Humphrey,  for  the  past  2  years  Gardener  to  Lady 
Mary  Holland,  Kneesworth  Hall,  Royston,  and  pre- 
viously Gardener  at  Briggens  Park,  Ware,  as  Gardener 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ludlow,  Lamport,  North- 
ampton.    (Thanks  for  contribution  to  R.G.O.F.) 

Mr.  J.  Chilcott,  for  3  years  Orchid  Grower  at  Knowsley 
Hall,  Prescot,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Taylor,  Chipcbase 
Castle,  Wark-on-Tyne. 

Mr.  S.  Burgess,  for  the  past  9j  years  Gardener  to  J  T. 
Friend,  Esq.,  Northdown  House,  near  Margate,  Kent, 
as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lauder,  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford, 
near  Maidstone,  Kent. 

Mr.  Fred.  Stanbridge,  for  the  past  3  years  Gardener  to 
Lord  Ernest  Hamilton,  Shantock  Hall,  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead, as  Gardener  to  H.  W.  Carr,  Esq.,  Bury,  Pul- 
borough,  Sussex. 

Mr.  A.  Davies,  for  5h  years  in  the  gardens,  Oakmere  Hall, 
Hartford,  Cheshire  (the  last  4  years  as  Inside  Fore- 
man), as  Gardener  to  H.  C.  Burder,  Esq.,  The  Elms, 
Warrington. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  May  20. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  tor  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regnlaily  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the' principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  dav,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.] 


Cut  Flowers, 

&c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d, 

Anemones  per  doz. 

Mignonette,      per 

bunches 

2  0-30 

dozen  bunches 

3  0-60 

—  double  pink    ... 

10-16 

Myosotis,  per  doz. 

—  tulgens,     per 

bunches 

2  0-30 

dozen  bunches 

2  0-30 

Narcissus,  per  doz. 

Azalea,  white,  per 

bunches 

10     16 

dozen  bunches 

4  0-50 

—  poeticus   orna- 

—  mollis,  p.  bch. 

0  9-10 

tus        

10-16 

Calla  sethiopica,  p. 

—  Double     varie- 

dozen   

2  0-40 

ties       

3  0-10 

Cat  nations,       per 

O  do  n  to  glossum 

dozen  blooms, 

ctispum,      per 

best   American 

dozen    blooms 

2  0-26 

various 

2  0-30 

Pel  argon  i  u  m  s, 

—  second  size    ... 

16-20 

show,  per  dcz. 

—  smaller,       per 

bunches 

5  0-60 

doz.      bundles 

9  0-12  0 

—  Zonal,    double 

—  Malmaisons.p. 

scarlet 

5  0-80 

doz.  blooms  ... 

8  0-12  0 

Ranunculus,  p.  dz. 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

bunches 

5  0-80 

blooms 

8  0-10  0 

Roses,    12  blooms, 

Cyclauien.per  doz. 

Niphetos 

10-26 

bunches 

6  0-80 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

2  0-50 

Cypripediums,  per 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

2  0     4  0 

dozen  blooms.. 

2  0-26 

—  General      Jac- 

Daffodils,  various, 

quiminot 

16-26 

p. doz. bunches 

10-20 

—  Kai seri u  A. 

Eucharis      grandi- 

Victoria 

2  0-40 

flora,  per  doz. 

—  C.  Mermet     ... 

^  0-  4  0 

blooms 

4  0-50 

—  Liberty 

2  6-40 

Fieesias,  per  dozen 

—  Mad.  Chatenay 

3  0-60 

bunches 

2  0-30 

—  Mrs.   j.   Laing 

2  0-40 

Gardenias,  per  do/.. 

Statice,  per  dozen 

blooms 

16-30 

bunches 

5  0-60 

Gladiolus    Colvilei 

Spiraea,  per  dozen 

vars.,  per  doz. 

bunches 

5  0-80 

bunches 

7  0-10  0 

Stocks,      double 

Gypsophila  per  dz. 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 

3  0-50 

bunches 

3  0-40 

Iris  (Spanish),  per 
dozen  bunches 

Sweet     Peas,    per 
dozen  bunches 

3  0-60 

3  0-50 

Lapagerias,  p.  doz. 

16-26 

Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

Liliuin  a u rat um  ... 

2  0-30 

blooms 

0  4-06 

—  candidum 

2  0-36 

—  on    stems,    per 

—  longillorum    ... 

2  6-40 

bunch  

10-20 

—  lane  i  f  o  limn, 

Tulips,  per  dozen 

rubriim  and 

bunches 

fi  0-12  0 

album 

2  0-  2  G 

—  Darwins 

9  0-12  0 

I  ily  of  the  Valley, 

Violets,  per  dozen 

p.  dz.  bunches 

6  0-90 

bunches 

2  0-30 

—  extra  quality  ... 

12  0  15  0 

—  special  quality 

3  0-40 

Marguerites,  white, 

—  Par  in  as,    per 

p.  dz.  bunches 

3  0-40 

bunch  

1  G-  2  G 

Marguerites,      yel- 

Wallflowers,     per 

low,  p.  dz.  bchs. 

2  0-30 

dozen  bunches 

16-20 

Cut  Foliage, 

fitc. :  Avei 

age  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Adiantum     ennea- 

Galax    leaves,    per 

tum,  dz.  bchs. 

6  0-90 

doz.  bunches... 

2  0-26 

Asparagus     plu- 

Grasses,  per  dozen 

mostis,       long 

bunches 

1  0-  2  G 

trails,  per  doz. 

8  0-12  0 

Hardy    foliage 

—    —       medium, 

(various),    per 

bunch    ... 

10-20 

dozen  bunches 

2  0-  G  0 

—  Sprengeri 

0  9-16 

Ivy-leaves,  bronze 

2  0-26 

Berberis,  per  doz. 

—  long  trails  per 

bunches 

2  6-30 

bundle 

0  9-16 

Croton  leaves,  per 

—  short    green, 

bunch  

10-13 

perdz.  bunches 

16-26 

Cycas  leaves,  each 

16-20 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

4  0-50 

Daffodil  leaves,  per 

Myrtle,  per  dozen 

doz.  bunches-. 

2  0-30 

bunches,  (Eng- 

Peru; English,  per 

lish)      s  m  al  1- 

dozen  bunches 

2  0-30 

leaved 

4  0-60 

—  French,  per  dz. 

—  I-iench 

10-16 

bunches 

10-30 

Sinilax,  p.  dz.  trails 

3  0-50 

Plants  in  Pots 

,  &c. :  Ave 

rage  Wholesale  Prices. 

s,d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Ampelopsis      Veit- 

Clematis,  per  doz. 

8  0-90 

chii,  per  dozen 

6  0-80 

Cocos    Weddelli- 

Alalia  Sieboldii,  p. 

ana,  per  dozen 

18  ri-eo  o 

dozen   

4  0-60 

Crotons,  per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

—  larger  

9  0-12  0 

Cyclamen,    per 

—  Moseri 

6  0-12  0 

dozen , 

6  0-10  0 

Araucaria  excclsa, 

C  y  peru  s   alterni- 

per  dozen 

12  0-30  0 

folius,  dozen  ... 

4  0-50 

Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 

—  laxus,  per  doz. 

4  0-50 

green    

15  0-24  0 

Dracaenas,  per  doz. 

9  0-24  0 

—  variegated 

30  0-42  0 

Erica,  per  dozen  ... 

9  0-15  0 

Asparagus,  p.  doz., 

—  candidissima... 

15  0-18  0 

p  1  u  in  o  s  u  s 

—  Cavendishii  ... 

18  0-24  0 

nanus  

9  0-12  0 

—  persoluta  alba 

24  0-30  0 

—  Sprengeri 

6  0-90 

—  Wilmoreana  ... 

12  0  1H  0 

—  t  en  u  is  si  mus 

9  0-12  0 

Euonymus,  per  dz. 

4  0-90 

Azalea  indica 

24  0-36  0 

Ferns,  in   thumbs, 

Boronia  Elatior, 

per  100 

8  0-12  0 

per  dozen 

15  0-24  0 

—  in    small    and 

—  heterophylla.p. 

large  60's 

12  0-20  0 

dozen    

18  0-24  0 

—  in  48's,  per  dz. 

4  0-10  0 

Calceolarias,     her- 

— in  32's,  per  dz. 

10  0-1H  0 

baceous,  p.  dz. 

5  0-90 

Ficus  elastica,  dz. 

8  0-10  0 

—  yellow,  per  dz. 

6  0-80 

—  repens,  per  dz. 

6  0-80 

Callas,  per  dozen.. 

8  0-10  0 

Fuchsias,  per  doz. 

6  0-90 

Cinerarias,  per  dz. 

4  0-60 

Genistas,  per  doz. 

5  0-80 
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Plants  tn  Pots,  Stc. 

Hardy  flower  roots, 

per  dozen 
Hcliotropiums,    p. 

dozen  

Hydrangeas,    per 

dozen  

Kentia      Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen 

—  Fosteriana,  dz. 
Lalania  borbonica, 

per  dozen 
Lilium     lonffi- 
florum,  per  dz. 

—  laucifolium,  p. 
dozen  

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen 
Lobelia,  per  dozen 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen 
Mignonette,      per 

dozen  


Average  Wholesale  Prices 

Pelargoniums, 
per  doz.,  Zonal 

—  show  varieties 

—  Ivy-leaved 

—  Oak-leaved    ... 
Petunias,  per  do?-., 

(double) 

Rh  odanthe,  per 
dozen  

Roses,     Ramblers, 
each     ... 
Hybrid  perpet- 
uals,   per   doz. 

Saxifraga  pyrami- 
dalis,  per  doz, 

Selaginella,  p.  doz. 

Spiraea  japonica,  p. 
dozen  ... 

Stocks  (Intermedi- 
ate), per  dozen 

Verbena,  Miss 
Willmott,  per 
dozen  


s.d,  s.d. 

0  9-20 

4  0-60 

10  0-18  0 

18  0-80  0 
18  0-30  0 

12  0-18  0 

18  0-24  0 

18  0-24  0 

18  0-30  0 
4  0-60 

6  0-90 

6  0-10  0 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples      (Tasma- 
niant.per  box : 

—  Ribston  Pippin 

—  Cox's     Orange 
Pippin 

—  Alexander 

—  Wellington    ... 

—  Scarlet       Non- 
pareil     

—  Australian, 
per  case: 

—  Esopus 

—  New  York  Pip- 
pins       

—  Monro  Favorite 

—  Jonathan 

—  Ribston 

—  Cox's     Orange 
Pippin 

—  Wellington    ... 

—  Rymer  Pippin 

—  Alfriston 

—  Adams      Pear- 
inain    

—  French  Crab  .. 

—  Nova  Scotian, 
per  barrel  : 

—  Fallawater     ... 

—  Nonpareil 

—  Canadian,  per 
barrel : 

—  Baldwin 
Apricots    (French), 

per  box 
Bananas,  bunch : 

—  No.  2  Canary  . 

—  No.  1         „     ... 

—  Extra        „     ... 

—  Giants      ,,     ... 

—  (Claret) 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  pei  dz. 
Cranberries,  case 
L  lierries   (French), 

J  sieve 

■-  (French), p. box 
Dates  (Tunis),  doz. 

boxes   

Figs   (Guernsey), 

per  dozen 


s.d  s.d 


12  0-18  0 

8  0-90 
12  0-13  0 

9  6-11  0 


9  0-11  0 

8  0-12  0 

10  0-12  0 

8  0  12  0 

9  0-11  0 

16  0-20  0 

11  0-12  0 
9  0-11  0 
9  0-10  0 

9  0-10  0 
8  0M0  0 


17  0-19  0 
12  0-1 4  0 


0  11-  1  2 

6  0    — 

7  6-80 

8  0-90 
10  0-12  0 

7  0-76 
5  0-56 
0  9-13 

8  9-90 

7  0-86 
10-20 

4  0-43 

2  0-80 


Grape   Fruit,  iv>*e 

Grapes      (Ei  glis'i 

new),  per   1  , ... 

—  Muscats   (Eng- 
lish,new), p.  lb. 

—  (Cape),     per 
box  (small)     ... 

—  (large) 

—  (Almeria),    per 
barrel  

Gooseberries  (Eng- 
lish), J  sieve  ... 
Lemons  : 

—  Messina,  case 
Lychees,  per  box... 
Mandarins 

—  (Palermo),   pi  c 
box  (100) 

Mangos  (Jamaica), 

per  dozen 
Melons  (Guernsey) 
Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag        

—  Brazils,      new, 
per  cwt. 

—  Ba:  celona.  per 
bag        

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100 
Oranges  (Valencia), 

per  case 

—  Denia,  p.  case 

—  Jaflfas,  per  box 

—  Calif  orn  ian 
Navel,  p.  case 

—  Palermo  s, 
Blood  : 

—  per  box  (100).. 

—  per  box  (200)... 
Peaches  (English) 

per  dozen 
Pears  (Cape),  per 
box   

—  cases  

—  (Australian), 
per  box 

Pineapples,  each ... 

Strawberries  1 1  ng- 

iish),  per  lb.    .. 

—  seconds 


(Contd.). 

s.d.  s.d. 

5  0-80 

12  0-18  0 

6  0-80 

3  0-50 

6  0-80 

4  0-60 

5  0-30  0 
9  0-18  0 

15  0-18  0 

4  0-60 

5  0-90 

5  0-80 

6  0-10  0 


s.d   s.d. 
8  0-10  0 


16-30 

2  0-50 


2  0-60 
5  0-12  0 


14  0-18  0 
8  0-10  0 


7  6-10  0 
10-15 


12  0-18  0 
2  0-36 

45  0    — 

50  0  57  0 

30  0-32  0 

11  0-14  0 

12  0-25  0 
12  0-22  0 

9  0-11  0 


6  0-70 
9  0-12  0 


10  0-20  0 


5  6-70 
5  0-80 


4  0-70 
2  0-60 


2  0-30 
10-19 


rooms  are  much  cheaper  owing  to  the  warmer  weather. 
Peaches  are  selling  fairly  well,  but  the  supply  of  these 
fruits  is  ample.  Trade  generally  is  quiet.— E.  H.  R.,  C  ovent 
Garden,    Wednesday,  May  20,  1908. 


THE     WEATHER. 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.d.  s.d 


per 
per 


A  i  tichokes(French), 

per  dozen 
Asparagus,    Sprue, 

per  bundle    ... 

—  Montauban    ... 

—  Toulouse,    per 
bundle 

—  English 

—  Spanish, 
bundle... 

—  Giant, 
bund'e  .. 

Leans,    Broad 
(French),  p. pad 

—  Guernsey,  p. lb. 

—  English 

Beet  root,  per  bushel 
Cabbages,  per  tally 

—  Greens,  p.  bag 
Cauliflowers,     per 

dozen   

—  per  tally 
Celery,  per  roll    ... 
Celeriac    (French), 

per  dozen 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Chow  Chow  {Sec- 

hinm  edule),p. 

dozen  

Cucumbers,  per  dz. 

—  per  flat 

En  live,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles 
Leeks,  12  bundles 
Lettuce    (English), 

—  (French),  p.  dz. 

—  (French),    Cos, 
per  dozen 


2  0-26 


0  6- 

1  3- 


0  7 

1  6 

1  6 
1  6 


3  0-50 


1  6- 
0  6- 

0  8- 

1  3- 
3  0- 
1  0- 


10  2  0 
4  0-80 
0  8-10 

2  0     — 
0  3-05 


3  0    — 

16-30 

4  6-80 
-0913 


9  0-12  0 
10-16 

3  0-36 
0  8-10 

3  0-40 


Marrow    (E'n^I.sh) 

Mint,  per  dozen 

bunches    — 

Mushrooms,per  lb. 

—  broilers 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun. 

Onions  (Egyptian), 

per  bag 

—  pickling,  per 
bushel 

—  Spring,  dz.bun. 
Parsley,  12  bunches 
Peas  (French),  per 

packet 

—  (French),  p  pad 

—  (Guernsey), 
per  lb 

Potatos  (Guernsey), 
per  lb 

—  (Jersey),  bar- 
rels, cwt. 

—  Teneriffe,  cwt. 
Radishes     (Guern- 
sey), dozen    ... 

—  round,  p.  doz. 
Rhubarb  (Natural) 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Seakale,  per  dozen 

punnets 
Tomatos  (English), 

per  lb 

—  second  quality 

—  (Teneriffe),  per 
bundle  of  f*ur 
boxes  

Turnips    (French), 

per  bunch 
Watercress,  p.  doz. 


s.d  s.d. 
2  0-80 

10-20 
0  9-0  10 

0  8    — 

1  3    — 
6  6-70 

16-26 

16-20 
16-20 

0  4    — 

2  6-30 

0  6-08 

0  3    — 

18  0    — 
11  0-13  0 

0  10-  1  0 
0  8-0  10 
16-20 

3  6- 

9  0  12  0 

0  8-0  10 
0  4-06 


0  6-08 
0  4-06 


Potatos. 


Kents  — 

Up-to-Date  ... 
British  Queen 
Scottish  Triumph. 

Lincolns— 

Up-to-Date  ... 
Maincrops  ... 
Royal  Kidnev 

—  (Blackland)   .. 
Evergood 

—  (Blackland)  .  . 

Dunbars  — 
Up-to-Date  (red  si  til) 
Maincrop  (red   toil) 


per  ton 
110-115 
105-110 
105-110 


105-115 
105-115 
95-100 
90  95 
95-105 
90-  95 


120-130 
125-130 


Scotch— 

per  ton 

Up-to-Date  (£rev  sc 

il)  105-11 

Maincrop  (grey  soi 

1) 

105-110 

s. 

d.  s.  d. 

French  — 

per  bag. 

Reds          

S 

9-4    0 

German 

Up-to-Date 

4 

9-5    0 

Magnum     CoRum 

4 

6-4    9 

Imperator 

4 

0-4    3 

Belgium- 

Kidneys    

4 

3-4    6 

Dutch— 

Up-to-Date 

4 

6-4    9 

Magnum     Bonnni 

-43 

Imperator... 

a 

6-4    0 

Remarks. — Trad  2  is  slow  and  consignments  are  very 
small.  New  Potatos  are  arriving  from  Jersey,  and  next 
week  there  will  be  considerable  consignments  from  this 
island;  they  are  realising  to-day  (Wednesday)  17s.  6d.  pi  r 
cwt.  E.  J.  Newborn,  Covcnt  Garden  atui  St,  Pancras,  May 
20,  J908. 


COVENT     GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

During  the  past  week  trade  has  improved  considerably. 
There  is  now  a  large  demand  for  bedding  plants.  The 
hot  weather  has  rapidly  developed  Roses,  Carnations,  and 
other  flowers,  which  are  all  abundant. 

Pot  Plantc. 

Pelargoniums  are  the  most  prominent  flowering  plants. 
The  show  and  decorative  varieties  have  not  much  favour 
among  London  buyers,  but  they  have  a  demand  in  the 
provinces.  Among  Zonals,  F.  V.  Raspail  is  still  one 
of  the  most  prominent,  Snowdrop  and  Albion  are  the 
best  whites,  and  Hermione  is  now  the  best  double 
white;  Mrs.  Lawerence  and  King  of  Denmark  are 
the  most  popular  salmon-coloured  varieties.  Semi- 
double  pink  varieties  do  not  seem  to  open  their  flowers  will 
in  the  season,  but  there  are  several  good  single  pink 
varieties,  Mrs.  French  and  Mrs.  Brown  Potter  being 
favourites.  King  Edward,  Paul  Crampel,  and  Gloriation 
are  "  scarlets "  of  merit.  Ivy-leaved  varieties  ir.clude 
Madame  Crousse  Calilee,  Souvenir  de  Chas.  Turner,  and 
Mrs.  Hawley.  Galilee  is  largely  used  for  decorations. 
Ordinary  plants  for  window-boxes,  etc..  are  worth  from 
6s.  to  8s.  per  dozen,  but  extra  well-finished  plants  in  48's 
realise  15s.  to  18s  per  dozen.  Autumn-sown  Mignonette  is 
very  good,  and  well-flowered  samples  of  the  spring-sown 
plants  are  obtainable.  Intermediate  Stocks  are  still  pro- 
curable in  well-grown  plants.  The  common  Musk  is  good  ; 
Harrison's  variety  is  not  so  much  appreciated  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  Saxifraga  pyramidalis  is  very  fine.  Roses 
include  fine  specimens  of  Hiawatha,  Sweetheart,  Dorothy 
Perkins,  and  other  Ramblers.  The  hybrid  perpetuals  are 
also  very  good.  Yellow  Calceolarias  are  now  procurable. 
There  is  an  improved  dwarf  type  of  the  yellow  Chrysanthe- 
mum se^etiim.  Plants  of  Marguerites  can  be  had  in  various 
sizes.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  of  the  yellow  variety.  It  is 
remarkable  that  we  do  not  see  any  new  varieties  of  Fuchsias 
in  the  market;  such  sorts  as  Rose  of  Castile,  Mrs.  Heytes- 
bury,  Arabella,  Gertrude  Pearson,  Scarcity,  and  other  old 
sorts  remain  favourites. 

Bedding  Plants. 
Most  growers  of  hardy  flower  roots  still  have  large  stocks 
on  hand.  Pansies  and  Violas  sell  fairlv  well,  but  the  trade 
is  beginning  to  fall  off.  All  summer  bedding  plants  are  well 
supplied.  Boxes  of  plants  are  considerably  cheaper  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Cut  Flowirs. 
Spanish  Irises  are  abundant  and  cheap.  English  growers 
should  cut  them  before  they  are  very  far  advanced,  as  they 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  buyers  ;  those  from  abroad 
are  cut  before  the  first  flowers  are  open,  and  they  quickly 
develop  their  buds  after  they  are  put  into  water.  Poppies 
should  also  be  cut  before  the  flowers  are  expanded.  Sweet 
Peas  are  now  abundant  in  various  colours.  Narcissus 
poeticus  and  the  double  white  variety  are  abundant.  Many 
Roses  are  sold  at  very  low  pi  ices,  and  ihe  Carnation  trade 
is  nearly  as  bad.  Liliums  have  developed  rapidly  since  the 
hot  weather  set  in.  L.  longiflorum  is  very  fine.  Callas 
are  abundant  and  cheap.  Lily  of  the  Valley  from  the  open 
ground  is  now  plentiful.  R.  H.,  Covcnt  Garden,  Wednesday, 
May  20,  W08. 


DEBATING   SOCIETIES. 


Remarks.— French  Cherries  are  arriving  in  half-sieves, 
and  there  are  reports  that  the  prospects  of  a  heavy  crop  this 
season  are  good.  There  are  English  Gooseberries  from 
Kent  and  the  West  of  England.  Strawberries  are  still  cheap 
and  the  supply  seems  greater  than  the  demand.     Mush- 


GUILDFORD  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  ihis  association,  held  on 
Tuesday,  May  5,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  Hogsden, 
a  lecture  on  "Water  Gardening"  was  given  by  Mr.  D. 
Watson,  of  Sutton  Place  Gardens.  The  lecturer  gave  de- 
tails upon  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  water-gardens. 
He  also  stated  the  names  of  many  of  the  more  suitable 
aquatic  and  bog  plants  and  gave  hints  on  their  cultural  re- 
quirements. The  planting  and  arrangement  of  shrubs  and 
plants  (or  effect  in  large  masses  near  to  the  water-garden 
were  also  dealt  with  by  the  lecturer. 

WARGRAVE  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.- 

At  a  recent  meeting  Mr.  E.  Young,  of  Welford  Park  Gardens, 
Newbury,  gave  a  shoit  address  on  "The  Cultivation  of  the 
Gloxinia."  The  lecturer  referred  to  the  methods  of  propa- 
gation by  seed,  cuttings  and  by  leaves,  describing  minutely 
every  detail  for  successful  culture.  The  various  ingredients 
used  in  the  potting  soil,  the  operation  of  watering,  syringing, 
shading,  and  the  use  of  artificial  manures  were  described  by 
Mr.  Young,  and  he  showed  photographs  of  plants  he  had 
cultivated,  some  having  as  many  as  60  flowers. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  May  1G,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  weather  was  generally  unsettled,  with  much  cloud, 
and  more  or  lessrain  on  several  days.  Thunderstorms  or 
thunder  only  occurred  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  on 
every  day  except  Sunday—most  commonly  about  the  middle 
of  the  week. 

The  temperature  was  rather  above  the  average  in  the  east 
and  west  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  north-east  and  east  of 
England,  but  rather  below  it  elsewhere.  The  highest  of  the 
maxima  were  registered  early  on  the  11th  or  l'2ih  at  several 
stations,  but  on  the  16th  generally.  They  varied  from  67° 
in  Ireland  S.,  and  66u  or  65°  in  most  other  districts  to  60°  in 
Scotland  N.  The  lowest  of  the  minima,  which  were  re- 
corded on  rather  variable  dates,  ranged  from  81°  in  England 
S.E.(at  Marlborough  on  the  11th)  and  32°  in  the  Midland 
Counties  (at  Cirencester  on  the  11th)  to  37°  in  Ireland,  Scot- 
land W.,  and  England  N.E.,  and  to  46°  in  the  English 
Channel.  The  lowest  of  the  grass  minima  reported  were 
27°  at  Cambridge,  29°  at  Crathes  and  Markree,  and  30°  at 
Balmoral,  Oxford,  Greenwich,  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Wisley. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  sea.— Compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year  the  water  was  warm  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  cold  in  almost 
all  other  localities.  The  actual  figures  for  the  period  ranged 
from  52-4"  at  Margate,  523°  at  Plymouth,  and  nearly  52°  at 
Ballyglass  and  Seafield,  to  45*8°  at  Bournemouth,  and  to  44  7" 
at  Lerwick. 

The  rainfall  was  less  than  the  normal  in  Scotland,  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  the  north-west  of  Great  Britain,  but 
more  elsewhere. 

The  bright  sunshine  was  less  than  the  average  in  all  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  at  almost  every  individual  station.  The 
percentage  cf  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  39  in  the 
English  Channel  and  37  in  England  S.W.  to  32  over  a  large 
part  of  England  and  in  Scotland  N.,  and  to  81  and  29  respec- 
tively in  Ireland  S.  and  N. 

THE   WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  May  20, 

Three  very  warm  davs.—  The  first  two  days  of  the  week 
were  cold,  but  since  then  the  weather  has  been  unusually 
warm  for  the  time  of  year.  On  the  coldest  day  the  tern, 
perature  in  the  thermometer  screen  did  not  rise  above  52°, 
whereas  on  the  two  warmest  days  the  highest  reading  was 
72°.  The  nights  were  all  more  or  less  warm.  The  ground 
is  now  3°  warmer  at  2  feet  deep,  and  68  warmer  at  1  foot 
deep  than  is  seasonable.  The  first  three  days  were  wet,  but 
since  then  the  weather  has  remained  fine.  The  sun  shone 
on  an  average  for  5J  hours  a  day,  or  for  half  an  hour  a  dny 
less  than  a  seasonabfe  duration.  The  winds  were  as  a  ru'e 
light  during  the  week.  The  atmos;  here  was  very  humid  in 
the  early  part  of  the  week,  but  the  last  few  days  the  air  has 
been  very  dry.  A  Blenheim  Pippin  Apple  growing  in  my 
garden  came  first  into  flower  on  the  loth  which  is  10  days 
later  than  its  average  date  for  the  previous  22  years,  and 
later  than  in  any  year  since  1888,  or  for  20  years.  E.  M 
Ecrkhamsted,  May  20,  1908. 


SCHEDULES      RECEIVED. 


Women's  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Inter- 
national Union's  exhibition  and  sale  of  farm  and  garden 
produce  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  on  Wednesday, 
July  15,  190H. 

Winchester  Horticultural  Society's  autumn  show,  to 
be  he  d  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  17  and  18, 
1908,  at  the  Guildhall,  Winchester. 

Hanley  Floral  Fete  will  bs  held  on  July  land 2 in  Hanley 
Park.  The  show  will  be  the  12th  in  succession,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  by  the  management  to  make  the  show  a 
record  one.  A  silver  challenge  cup  is  offered  this  year  for 
the  first  time  for  the  best  trade  exhibit.  The  secretary  is 
Mr.  William  Poulson,  Town  Hall,  Hanley. 


CorrcjpondenU 


Abnormal  Cyclamen  :  Ben.  M.    The  flower  has 
a  duplication  or  doubling  of  its  petals  in  the  v 
manner  common  to  plants  of  the  Primulaceae. 

Albino  Form  of  the  Scarborough  Lily  :  F  D. 
An  illustration  of  a  white  variety  of  Vallota 
purpurea  was  given  in  the  Gar  diners'1  Chronicle, 
August  27,  1904,  p.  150,  from  a  photograph 
sent  us  by  Mr.  James  Whitton,  Superintendent 
of  Parks,  and  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasgow.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  text  that 
accompanied  the  picture  you  will  find  much 
interesting  information  on  White  Vallotas. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  :  /.  C.  This 
plant  may  be  easily  trained  into  pyramidal 
shape.  Place  a  central  stake  in  the  pot  and 
train  to  this  the  main  shoot,  looping  up  the 
side  branches  and  pinching  any  that  require  it 
in  order  to  ensure  a  proper  balance  of  growth. 
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Books  :  R.  G.  The  Illustrations  of  New  South 
Wales  Plants,  by  J.  H.  Maiden,  is  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
State  of  New  South  Wales.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  William  Appleyard  Gullick, 
Government  Printer,  Sydney,  price  3s.  each 
part. 

Bulbs  from  Holland:  A.J.  B.  The  specimen 
which  you  sent  us,  and  which  you  received  from 
Holland  for  Snowdrops,  is  Ornithogalum  nutans. 
This  plant  is  often  found  as  a  "  rogue  "  in  bulb 
gardens. 

Correction.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  held  on  May  12,  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  for  an  exhibit  of  Tulips  and 
Narcissi  and  not  a  Bronze  Banksian  as  stated 
in  our  report. 

Gardening  Employment  in  the  United 
States  :  G.  W .  In  our  issue  for  February  2, 
1907,  p.  80,  particulars  are  given  by  a  gar- 
dener who  had  recently  returned  from  America 
on  the  conditions  of  gardening  employment 
in  that  country.  He  stated  that  the  wages  for 
head  gardeners  are  from  $30  to  $100  per 
month,  with  house  and  coal.  Situations  in 
private  gardens  are  hard  to  obtain,  and  an 
establishment  employing  five  or  six  men  is 
considered  a  large  one.  If  you  decide  to  go, 
do  not  buy  any  special  clothes,  Dut  take  what 
you  happen  to  possess.  Leave  your  hob-nailed 
boots  behind  ;  you  will  find  they  are  of  no  use 
there,  being  too  cumbrous.  If  you  have  no 
friends,  you  must  have  £6  in  your  pocket  on 
landing.  On  arriving  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
place  your  name  on  every  employment  regis- 
ter you  can,  whether  of  florist,  seedsman,  or 
nurseryman. 

Hollies  :  S.  T.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  few 
leaves  of  newly-planted  Hollies  to  turn  brown 
and  fall  off.  In  such  cases  all  shrivelled 
shoots  and  branches  should  be  removed,  and 
if  you  can  place  tiffany  or  any  similar  light 
material  over  the  specimens  as  a  protection 
against  the  sun's  rays  and  winds,  so  much 
the  better.  The  covering  material  should  be 
kept  moist  until  the  Hollies  make  new  growth. 

Horticultural  Training  for  a  Youth  :  W.F.L. 
The  best  training  for  a  youth  who  wishes  to 
learn  gardening  is  to  commence  in  a  good 
garden,  under  the  care  of  an  efficient  gardener. 
He-will  thus  begin  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
profession  and  be  taught  all  the  duties,  however 
small,  and  a  knowledge  of  these  minor  duties 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  him,  should  he 
afterwards  reach  a  responsible  position  in  the 
profession.  There  are,  of  course,  several 
schools  where  gardening  is  taught,  including 
that  at  Wisley,  which  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Full  par- 
ticulars for  admission  as  students  to  the  Wisley 
gardens  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster. 

Insects  :  /.  G.  B.  The  small  white  insect  found 
in  the  soil  is  one  of  the  "  springtails"  (Lipura 
fimetaria,  Linn.).  It  is  very  common,  and 
often  swarms  in  soil  heavily  charged  with 
manure  or  leaf-mould.  The  insect  on  the 
Picea  shoot  is  apparently  Chermes  corticalis, 
one  of  the  Aphidse.  The  micro-photograph 
you  sent  is  very  good.— G.  W.  T.  (subscriber). 
The  grub  is  known  as  the  "  Leather  Jacket  " 
or  larvae  of  the  Crane  Fly  (Tipula  sp.).  You 
may  trap  them  by  placing  pieces  of  turf  be- 
tween the  infested  plants.  Gas  lime  is 
injurious  to  these  pests,  but  it  cannot  be 
applied  to  land  under  cultivation. — H.  R.  The 
grubs  you  send  are  a  species  of  Tipula.  See 
reply  to  G.  W .  T. 

Mushrooms  Diseased:  G.  A.  Your  Mushrooms 
are  affected  with  a  disease  caused  by  Hypo- 
myces  perniciosus.  According  to  the  Leaflet 
No.  139,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
numerous  toadstools  and  other  fungi  suffering 
from  the  parasitism  of  different  kinds  of  Hypo- 
myces  are  common  in  woods  and  pastures 
every  season,  and  spores  are  probably  intro- 
duced into  the  Mushroom  bed  along  with  the 
manure  or  road  sweepings  commonly  used. 
In  some  instances  it  is  certain  that  the  spawn 
is  infected  before  it  is  placed  in  the  Mush- 
room bed.  In  such  cases,  when  the  spawn 
commences  to  "  run,"  the  threads,  instead  of 
having  a  clear  and   sharp   outline   like   wl  ite 


cord,  present  a  flurry  appearance,  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  parasite  on  the  surface  of  the 
strands  ;  the  branches  are  also  much  fewer  in 
number  than  when  the  spawn  is  hea.thy  and 
growing  vigorously.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  entire  bed  should  be  removed  be- 
fore the  paras. te  produces  spores  ;  otherwise, 
if  the  house  becomes  thoroughly  infected, 
common  experience  has  shown  that  the  dis- 
ease is  exceedingly  difficult  to  eradicate.  When 
infection  occurs  through  the  introduction  of 
spores  into  the  house  by  wind  or  other  causes, 
the  disease  may  be  confined  to  certain  por- 
tions of  the  bed,  and  the  prompt  removal  of 
infected  Mushrooms  as  soon  as  the  slightest 
symptoms  are  observed  may  check  the  disease 
from  assuming  the  proportions  of  an  epidemic. 
After  removing  the  soil  and  manure  of  an  in- 
fected bed,  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
cleansing  the  tools,  boots,  and  even  clothing  ; 
otherwise  there  is  great  risk  of  infecting  other 
beds.  Rejected  soil  and  manure  should  be  at 
once  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Mushroom  beds.  They  may  be  applied  to  the 
land,  as  the  contained  spores,  so  far  as  is 
known,  can  only  develop  on  some  kind  of  fun- 
gus, and  do  not  attack  any  other  cultivated 
crop.  When  a  house  or  other  structure  in 
which  Mushrooms  are  grown  has  become  in- 
fected, it  should  be  completely  emptied  and 
thoroughly  sprayed,  both  roof,  walls,  and  floor, 
three  times  at  intervals  of  ten  days  v>  ith  a 
solutioji  of  sulphate  of  copper — one  pound  of 
sulphate  to  15  gallons  of  water.  During  this 
period  of  spraying  the  house  should  be  kept 
warm  and  moist,  for  the  purpose  of  favouring 
germination  of  the  spores  of  the  parasite, 
which  are  destroyed  with  greater  certainty 
when  growing  than  when  in  a  resting  con- 
dition. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants.— We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  of 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properl)',  togive 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  detei  initiations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Flowers  :  P.  Ribes  speciosum,  the  Fuchsia- 
flowered  Gooseberry. 

Plants  :  II7.  F.  B.  Erysimum  cheiranthoides. 
— J.  B.  Senecio  auriculatissimns,  a  species 
from  British  Central  Africa.  The  fact  that 
several  nurserymen  have  this  plant  amongst 
Senecio  (Cineraria)  stellata  with  the  idea  of 
crossing  the  two  will  explain  the  appearance  of 
your  plant. — R.  S.  P.  Moraea  bicolor. —  II'.  K. 
Lamium  maculatum. — A.  J.  W .  Schizostylis 
coccinea. — E.  F.  1,  Onychium  japonicum  ;  2, 
Cyrtomium  falcatum ;  3,  Cyrtomium  For- 
tune!.— W .  E.  S.  1,  A  small  Odontog'ossum 
loochristiense ;  2,  O.  Andersonianum  Kuckeri- 
anum ;  3,  O.  Andersoniaum  hebraicum ;  4, 
O.  Andersonianum  lobatum  ;  5,  O.  Coradinei, 
very  good  variety ;  6  and  7,  O.  Andersonia- 
num, good  varieties  ;  8,  O.  Adrianae. — Cris- 
puin.  A  very  pretty  Odontoglossum,  probably 
not  a  true  O.  crispum,  for,  like  many  which 
have  been  imported  from  the  district  from  ■ 
which  O.  Adrianae  comes  with  O.  crispum, 
there  is  a  slight  trace  of  O.  Adrianae  in  it,  and 
it  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  name  it 
O.  Fascinator  (crispum  x  Adrianae). — H.  W. 
Laelia  purpurata,  a  very  good,  white-petalled 
variety;  and  Odontoglossum  citrosmum, 
which  you  have  grown  remarkably  well,  and 
therefore  it  has  produced  a  fine,  branched  in- 
florescence.— Alpha.  1,  Cochlioda  vulcamca  ; 
2,  Odontoglossum  gloriosum ;  3,  Odontoglos- 
sum blandum ;  4,  Oncidium  abortivum ;  5, 
Aerides  falcatum. — P.  P.  S.  1,  Adiantum 
Capillus-veneris  cornubiense,  A.  Capillus- 
veneris  Mariesii  ;  3,  A.  Pacotii ;  4,  Lantana, 
garden  variety  ;  5,  Billbergia  nutans.  You 
should  fix  the  numbers  to  the  specimens. — 
M.  W.  2,  Begonia  Ingramii ;  4,  B.  par- 
vifolia;    5,    Pteris    serrulata   cristata.      Speci- 


mens of  the  other  plants  should  be  sent  again 
when  in  flower.— G.  D.  1,  Next  week  ;  2, 
Conopodium  denudatum. — W .  P.  Erica 
vagans  white  variety,  Pyrus  betulaefolia. — 
Weekly  Reader.  The  form  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  sent  is  very  distinct.  The  marking 
on  the  labe  lum  is  seldom  seen  so  effectively 
displayed  as  in  your  specimen. — R.  R.  2,. 
Sedum  Telephum  ;  3,  Agathaea  caelestis ; 
4,  Juniperus  chinensis ;  5,  Lonicera  Xylo- 
steum ;  6,  Mercurialis  perennis ;  7,  pro- 
bably a  Spiraea  (send  when  in  flower). 
—A.  D.  1,  Lepidium  Smithii ;  2,  Pedi- 
cularis  sylvatica ;  3,  Polygala  vulgaris ;  4, 
Genista  species ;  5,  not  recognised. — G.  M. 
1,  Escallonia  macrantha  ;  2,  Manettia  bicolor  ; 
3,  send  better  specimen  and  state  whether  a 
greenhouse   species. 

Primrose  :  W.  M.,  Naples.  The  most  similar 
plants  in  commerce  to  the  flowers  you  have 
sent  us  are  the  bunch  Primroses.  Thanks  for 
the  specimens  of  Calanthe  discolor. 

Seed-Producing  Potatos  :  T.  T.  We  do  not 
know  any  modern  variety  of  Potato  that 
produces  seed  freely.  Many  years  ago  some 
varieties  did  seed  abundantly,  but  they 
were  not  good  croppers.  If  the  varieties 
were  to  seed  freely  they  would  simply 
reproduce  themselves  from  seed.  To  ob- 
tain new  varieties  cross-fertilisation  is  neces- 
sary, and  this  can  only  be  brought  about 
by  artificial  pollination.  You  will  find  Puri- 
tan, Beauty  of  Hebron,  Sir  John  Llewellyn, 
and  Royal  Kidney  to  flower  freely,  but  none 
produces  seed  unless  flowers  on  them  be  speci- 
ally pollinated  by  hand,  and  to  obtain  new  ■ 
varieties  the  pollen  must  be  taken  from  the 
flowers  of  another  variety.  Pollen  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
get  sufficient  to  effect   fertilisation. 

Soil  for  Analysis  :  /.  H.  B.  If  you  will  send 
a  sample  to  Dr.  Voelcker,  of  22,  Tudor  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  he  will  undertake  an  analysis  for 
you.  His  fee  is  reduced  in  the  case  of  any 
persons  who  are  members  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.-  G.  L.  Our  fungus  expert  re- 
ports that  there  is  no  disease  present  in  the 
plants,  and  suggests  that  the  trouble  is  in  the 
soil.  For  particulars  of  soil  analysis  see  reply 
to  /.  H.  B. 

Strawberries  Diseased  :  Agricola  and  J.  R.  F. 
Your  plants  are  affected  with  the  Strawberry 
mould  disease  that  was  described  and 
figured  in  the  Gardeners'1  Chronicle,  July  16, 
1904,  p.  35.  The  fungus  causing  the  com- 
plaint is  Botrytris  cinerea,  a  pest  that  is 
responsible  for  many  diseases  in  cultivated 
plants. 

Sulphuric  Acid  Refuse  :  Interested.  Do  not 
mix  this  corrosive  substance  with  your 
manure,  as  this  strong  acid  is  fatal  to  plant 
life,  and  it  may  also  have  formed  compounds 
that  are  highly  injurious  to  vegetation.  Try 
its  effect  as  a  weed  killer  on  the  garden  paths. 

Tulips  Diseased  :  /.  S.  Your  bulbs  are 
suffering  from  a  disease  caused  by  Botrytis 
cinerea,  a  fungus  often  referred  to  in  our 
columns.  No  remedy  is  known  for  the 
disease,  and  it  is  essential  to  destroy  all 
affected  bulbs  to  prevent  the  disease  from 
spreading. 

Vine  Leaves  :  /.  E.  There  is  no  disease  pre- 
sent in  the  leaves.  Their  discoloration  and 
subsequent  falling  must  be  due  to  some  error 
in  culture.  Have  you  applied  too  strong 
doses  of  manurial  stimulants  at  the  roots? 

Weevils  Eating  Rose  Buds  :  T.  C.  The  insects 
yon  send  are  the  common  clay-coloured  weevils. 
You  should  continue  to  hunt  them  at  night  time 
with  a  lantern.  Spread  a  white  cloth  beneath 
the  trees  and  shake  the  bushes,  as  these  insects 
fall  immediately  a  bright  light  is  flashed  near 
them.  As  regards  poisoning  them,  we  do  not 
think  quassia  extract  would  be  sufficiently 
strong,  but  you  might  try  one  of  the  arsenical 
compounds,  such  as  Paris  Green  or  London 
Purple.  These  mixtures  can  be  sprayed  on  to 
the  foliage  by  means  of  an  ordinary  syringe. 

Communications  Received.  — A.  D.— Constant  Reader— 
J.  D.  G.— J.  G.  W.~ E.  S. -Cannon  E.—  T.  W.— T.  C.  B. 
— W.  H.  St.  Q.— J.  B.-T.  H.— W.  E.  S.-Col.  Prain- 
W.  S.  S.-T.  Lunt— W.  W.  P.— W.  H.  J.-F.  M.— W.  M. 
—Franco-British  Exh — Jas.  W.— A.  Bei-ger— W.  B.  L.-^ 
T.  C— F.  J.— F.  M.  W.— T.  H.— A.  O.-p.  R— G.  P.^ 
A.  J.  H.-G.  S.— R.  Sydenham -A.  H, 
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THE  CRIMSON  VARIETY    OF 
CYTINUS   HYPOCISTIS  L. 

I  WAS  delighted  when  staying  at  Hyeres 
(Var)  during  last  April  to  come  across 
the  beautiful  little  parasite  of  the  Rock- 
roses.  For  some  reason  the  Cytinus  ap- 
pealed to  my  zoological  prepossessions.  It  is 
more  like  some  tropical  Anthozoon  (coral) 
than  a  genuine  leaf-bearing,  root-and-branch- 
producing  plant. 

I  found  the  commoner  variety  of  the 
Cytinus,  with  orange-coloured  bracts  and 
yellow  flowers,  growing  on  the  white- 
flowered  Cistus,  with  sticky,  narrow  leaves. 
A  second  white-flowered  Cistus,  with  broader, 
sage-coloured  leaves,  is  nearly  as  common  on 
the  hills  about  Hyeres  as  C.  monspeliensis. 
I  take  it  to  be  C.  salviifolius,  and  I  found 
the  orange  and  yellow  Cytinus  on  the  roots 
of  that  species  also. 

But  here  and  there  were  tracts  of  the 
Maquis,  where  the  beautiful  Cistus,  with 
large,  pink  flowers,  was  predominant.  It  is 
apparently  called  C.  albidus,  a  name  which 
refers  not  to  the  colour  of  the  petals,  but  to 
some  other  part  of  the  plant.  On  the  roots 
of  this  pink-flowered  Cistus  I  found,  in  some 
15  instances,  the  carnation  or  crimson  variety 
of  Cytinus,  which  is  an  even  handsomer 
"thing  than  the  commoner  orange  variety.  My 
specimens  had  carnation-coloured  bracts  and 


pure  white  flowers,  and  were  stronger  and 
more  fleshy  than  the  orange  and  \ellow 
variety  which  I  found  on  C.  monspeliensis 
and  C.  salviifolius. 

It  certainly  was  the  case  within  my  limited 
experience  that  the  carnation-coloured  variety 
grew  on  the  roots  of  the  /mifc-flowered  Cistus 
only,  and  that  the  orange  and  vellow  variety 
grew  on  the  u/fctte-flowered  Cistus  (of  two 
species)  only.  If  this  observation  were  es- 
tablished as  a  definite  law,  it  would  indicate 
a  bio-chemical  connection  of  the  rich  carna- 
tion colour  of  the  parasite  with  the  pink  pig- 
ment of  the  flowers  of  the  host,  and  would 
have  an  interesting  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  pre-formation  of  a  colourless 
chromogen  substance  and  its  storing  in  the 
root  of  the  pink-flowered  species  of  Cistus, 
whence  it  would  be  extracted  and  chemically 
developed  into  full  carnation-glory  by  the 
root-parasite  Cytinus. 

With  the  kind  assistance  of  Dr.  Rendle,  of 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  I  have  looked 
up  what  has  been  written  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean Cytinus.  It  appears  that,  whilst  the 
normal  Cytinus  Hypocistis  L.  has  orange- 
coloured  bracts  and  yellow  flowers,  a  red 
variety  has  been  recognised  as  var.  rubra  by 
Clus  and  var.  kermesinus  by  Gussoni,  whilst 
one  author  has  proposed  to  consider  the  red 
variety  as  a  distinct  species  C.  Clusii. 
Arcangeli  (Atti.  Congress  Internaz.  Botan., 
Florence  (1874),  published  1876,  p.  155)  has 
published  a  valuable  anatomical  account  of 
Cytinus,  as  well  as  a  discussion  of  its  varie- 
ties and  the  hosts  they  frequent.  He  states 
that  the  red  variety,  which  he  calls  var.  ker- 
mesinus, grows  on  Cistus  villosus  in  Tus- 
cany. This  is  a  red  or  pink-flowered  Cistus, 
and  is  a  synonym  of  C.  incanus,  whilst  the 
pink-flowered  C.  creticus  is  a  sub-species  of 
the  same.  So  far,  Arcangeli 's  statement  is 
in  favour  of  the  notion  that  the  red  carnation 
colour  of  the  parasite  may  be  due  to  the 
"  chromogen  "  of  the  host  plant.  He,  how- 
ever, goes  on  to  say  that,  where  C.  monspeli- 
ensis and  C.  salviifolius  occur  (that  is  to  say, 
on  the  Ligurian  Riviera),  he  always  found 
the  orange  and  yellow  Cytinus  on  C. 
monspeliensis,  and  "  only  once  "  on  C.  sal- 
viifolius. He  further  states  that  when  he 
found  Cytinus  on  C.  salviifolius  it  was 
always,  with  this  one  exception,  the  red 
variety  Cytinus  Hypocistis  var.  kermesinus. 
If  that  is  a  correct  observation,  it  makes  an 
end  of  my  suggestion.  It  is,  however,  pos- 
sible that  the  question  was  not  one  which 
pressed  itself  on  Arcangeli's  attention,  and 
he  might  have,  by  an  oversight,  assigned 
specimens  of  Cistus  albidus  without  the  in- 
florescence to  the  white-flowered  C.  salvii- 
folius. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  this  journal 
may  be  able  definitely  to  settle  the  matter, 
now  or  at  a  future  date. 

I  may  add  that,  whilst  my  specimens  of 
the  red  variety  of  Cytinus  Hypocistis  all 
showed  carnation-coloured  bracts  and  white 
flowers,  it  is  stated  that  the  flowers  are  some- 
times also  tinged  with  red.  I  have  also  seen 
a  figure  of  the  orange  and  yellow  commoner 
varietv,  in  which  the  corolla  is  represented 
not  as  pure  yellow,  which  it  certainly  was 
in  all  my  specimens,  but  as  being  partly 
flaked  with  orange.  E.  Ray  Lankester, 
May  20. 


THE  BERLIN  BOTANICAL  GARDEN. 

(Continued  from  page  387.) 

The  collections  under  glass  are  exception- 
ally rich  in  species.  Some  of  the  groups,  for 
example  the  Australian,  South  African,  and 
tropical  African,  being  far  richer  in  number 
of  species  than  are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The 
houses  stand  on  high  ground  on  the  north 
side  of  the  garden.  They  are  divided  into- 
two  departments,  namely  the  nursery  depart- 
ment where  the  plants  are  cultivated,  and" 
the  show  department.  The  public  are  not 
admitted  into  the  former  except  by  special 
permission.  There  are  12  spacious  span- 
roofed  houses  devoted  to  this  nursery 
work,  and  they  are  connected  by  cor- 
ridors, so  that  in  the  coldest  weather  there- 
is  no  difficulty  in  working  them.  In  addition 
to  these  houses,  there  are  three  long,  spacious 
pits,  two  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  decorative  greenhouse  plants,  the 
other  serving  as  a  store-house  for  plants  re- 
quiring shelter  in  winter. 

The  show  houses  are  grouped  on  an  emin- 
ence not  far  from  the  nursery  houses.  There 
are  15  of  them  of  various  sizes  arrangtd. 
roughly  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  and  con- 
nected with  each  other  so  that  visitors  may 
go  the  whole  round  without  having  to  go  into 
the  open  air,  an  arrangement  which  is  very 
advantageous  in  winter.  These  houses  are- 
constructed  so  as  to  admit  the  maximum- 
amount  of  light,  the  sash  bars  being  thin. 
iron,  but  it  must  be  difficult  to  maintain  them 
at  the  required  temperature  during  very 
frosty  weather.  There  are  double  sets  of  doors 
at  all  the  entrances  from  the  outside. 

The  heating  mechanism  for  the  whole 
of  these  houses  may  be  described  as  a  new 
invention.  Four  large  boilers  erected  in  a 
roomy  "  machine  house  "  supply  the  steam, 
which  is  led  by  steel  pipes  to  the  different 
groups  of  houses,  where  it  passes  into  small 
tanks  of  water ;  and  this,  after  it  has  been 
thus  heated,  circulates  through  hot-water 
pipes  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  arrangement 
of  pipes,  valves,  tanks,  &c,  is  such  as  no- 
doubt  may  appeal  to  the  engineer,  but  it  looks 
far  too  costly  and  complicated  to  please  the 
gardener.  However,  it  works  satisfactorily 
so  far  as  the  supply  of  heat  is  concerned- 
The  great  Palm  house  is  heated  by  a  com- 
plete circle  of  radiators  situated  in  an  open1 
chamber  extending  all  round  the  house  below 
the  ground  level.  All  the  houses  are  con- 
nected by  an  underground  tunnel  which  is- 
kept  carefully  locked  against  interfering  per- 
sons, and  it  is  used  by  the  stokers  at  night  so- 
that  they  need  not  go  through  the  open  gar- 
den, which  is  guarded  by  two  very  large  and 
savage  dogs  let  loose  every  evening.  These 
dogs  have  such  a  reputation  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  venture  into  the  garden  after 
closing  time.  v 

The  Palm  house  is  a  large,  elliptical-domed 
structure,  150  feet  long  by  So  feet  wide,  its- 
height  being  78  feet.  All  the  plants  in 
it  are  planted  out  in  beds  and  borders, 
there  being  no  stage  of  any  kind.  Tropi- 
cal climbers  are  trained  on  the  largest 
trees  rather  than  against  the  glass,  the 
aim  being  to  produce  as  natural  an  effect 
as  possible.  The  heating  chamber  and  ven- 
tilating machinery  are  screened  from  view 
by  means  of  a  rockery,  from  the  top  of  which 
is    a    waterfall,    the    water    running    down 
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through  irrigating-  channels  and  serving  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  a  moist  atmosphere.  A 
span-roofed  house  for  Aroids,  no!  yet  finished, 
adjoins  the  Palm  house,  and  from  this  the 
visitor  passes  into  a  large  pavilion,  40  feet 
square,  in  which  tropical  dicotyledonous 
plants  are  planted  out  in  the  central  portion 
or  grown  in  pots  on  stages  round  the  sides. 
Next  to  this  is  the  Orchid  house,  60  feet  long 
and  20  feet  wide,  filled  with  tropical  Orchids, 
many  of  them  exceptionally  fine  speci- 
mens. From  this  house  we  enter  another 
pavilion,  in  which  Musas  and  other  strik- 
ing monocotyledonous  plants  are  grouped. 
Following  this  is  the  house  of  Brome- 
liads,  a  very  large  collection  being  main- 
tained. Then  come  the  Ferns,  beautifully 
grown  and  effectively  grouped.  The  Victoria 
House  is  still  in  course  of  construction.  The 
visitor  passes  on  into  two  large  houses  filled 
with  Cacti  and  other  succulents,  by  far  the 
best  collection  I  have  seen  in  any  garden, 
its  extent  and  condition  being;  truly  as- 
tonishing. Owing  to  the  brightness  and 
warmth  of  the  Berlin  summer,  many  of  the 
succulent  plants  are  placed  outside  from  June 
till  September.  Tropical  economic  plants  are 
a  special  feature  at  Dahlem,  and  they  are 
cultivated  with  conspicuous  success.  Passing 
on  to  the  houses  containing  what  are  known 
as  greenhouse  plants,  there  is  first  an  Aus- 
tralian house,  already  so  full  as  to  be  over- 
crowded ;  in  fact,  this  is  the  condition  of 
all  the  cooler  houses  during  the  winter,  the 
plants  they  then  contain  being  accommodat  d 
outside  in  summer.  The  temperate  house 
stands  by  itself.  Compared  with  the  gigantic 
structure  at  Kevv,  it  is  small,  its  dimensions 
being  130  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  50  feet 
high.  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  is  too 
high  for  its  width.  It  is  filled  with  grand 
specimens  of  tree  Ferns,  Araucarias, 
Damaras,  Acacias,  and  other  plants  such  as 
are  to  be  seen  in  houses  of  this  character. 
To  an  Englishman,  it  is  surprising  to  find 
that  the  common  Holly,  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  Araucaria  imbricata  must  here  be  housed 
under  glass  in  winter.  /.  G.  W. 
(To  be  continued.) 


LEWISIA  (GALANBRINIA)  COTYLEDON. 

Flowering  for  the  first  time  in  cultivation  in 
this  country,  this  new  addition  to  a  most  inter- 
esting genus  has  proved  an  attractive  plant. 
Altogether  distinct  in  habit  from  all  the  other 
species  of  Lewisia  or  Calandrinia,  this  plant 
forms  a  rosette  of  leaves  not  unlike  those  of 
Saxifraga  Cotyledon,  without  the  white  margin, 
and  with  crisped  edges.  The  rosettes  are  about 
4  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  spathulate  leaves 
are  fleshy,  and  about  1  inch  across  at  the  widest 
part.  The  stem,  like  the  leaves,  is  fleshy,  4  to 
6  inches  high,  freely  branched,  and  bears  numer- 
ous flowers,  several  of  which  are  open  together. 
The  9  to  10  petalled  flowers  are  about  1\  inch 
in  diameter,  the  petals  being  rose  coloured  with 
a  broad  white  margin.  The  seven  orange-col- 
oured stamens  have  their  white  filaments  more 
or  less  coherent  at  the  base,  while  the  sepals 
are  also  coherent  and  beautifully  fringed  like 
the  bracts  with  reddish,  glandular-tipped  hairs. 
Plants  of  this  beautiful  species  were  received 
rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  having  been  col- 
lected in  the  Siskyon  Mountains  of  Northern 
California,  where  it  is  said  to  be  found  growing 
on  well-drained,  rocky  slopes,  with  a  southern 
exposure.  So  far,  Lewisia  Cotyledon  has  been 
grown  in  a  pot  in  a  cold  frame,  but  it  is 
probably  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  other  kinds, 
provided  that  it  is  planted  in  a  suitable  position. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  members  of  this  genus 


are  somewhat  capricious  in  cultivation,  but  they 
are  well  worth  a  little  care  and  attention  on 
account  of  the  beautv  of  their  flowers.  The  best 
position  for  them  is  one  exposed  to  full  sun- 
shine, planted  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil, 
and  sand,  with  plenty  of  good-sized  stones  mixed 
with  the  soil.  Another  important  point  is  to 
keep  them  as  dry  as  possible  in  winter.    W .  I 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM 
"  LYNWOOD." 
Mr.  H.  Haddon,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Neale,  Esq., 
Lynwood,  Penarth,  sends  a  flower  of  a  pretty, 
heavily-blotched  O.  crispum,  taken  from  an  in- 
florescence bearing  10  flowers.  As  the  plant  is 
a  small  imported  specimen,  it  may  be  expected 
to  develop  flowers  of  still  greater  beauty.  The 
flower  is  of  good  shape,  the  sepals  and  petals 
equally  broad,  and  the  lip  proportionately  showy. 
The  flower  is  white,  slightly  tinged  with  purple 
on  the  sepals,  which  also  have  several  large 
purplish-red  blotches.  The  petals  have  eight  to 
ten  purplish-red  blotches,  and  the  lip  bears  a 


blotches  around  it.  The  upper  side  of  the- 
column  is  red,  and  the  whole  flower  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  the  many  showy  hybrid 
O  dun  tog  loss  ums. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  FASCINATOR. 
From  the  gardens  of  T.  H.  Lowinsky,  Esq., 
Tittenhurst,  Ascot,  Mr.  Joseph  Timson  sends  a. 
very  pretty  spotted  Odontoglossum,  which  ap- 
peared among  a  small  lot  of  imported  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  purchased  at  Messrs.  Protheroe 
and  Morris'  Rooms.  The  flower  is  white,  densely 
spotted  with  claret-red,  a  lilac  shade  showing 
through  from  the  colour  at  the  backs  of  the 
sepals.  It  is  just  intermediate  between  O. 
Adrianas  (crispum  X  Hunnewellianum)  and 
O.  crispum  and  identical  with  some  of  the- 
forms  of  O.  Fascinator  (Adrians  X  cris- 
pum), raised  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  & 
Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  who  first  showed  a. 
selection  of  them  at  the  Temple  Flower  Show,. 
1905.  Without  considering  this  cross,  the  flower 
of  the  imported  plant  would  be  very  puzzling 
as  it  approaches  closely  to  a  spotted  0.  crispum, 
and  bears  little  trace  of  the  crimped  and  folded 
lip  of  O.  Hunnewellianum  seen  in  O.  Adrianas. 
There    are    doubtless    many    specimens    of    this- 


Fig.  151. — lewisia  (calandkinia)  cotyledon,  which   ii*s  recently  flowered, 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  in  the  alpine  house,  kew. 


large  one  of  the  same  tint  in  front  of  the  light 
yellow  crest,  the  whole  being  evenly  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  flower. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  EXIMIUM 
"CENTENARY." 

(ARDENTISSIMUM    X    CRISPUM,    BLOTCHED 
VARIETY.) 

The  upper  three  flowers  of  a  strong  inflores- 
cence of  this  gorgeously-coloured  Odontoglossum 
is  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Stevens,  gardener  to  W. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staf- 
fordshire, who  considers  it  one  of  the  best  and 
showiest  Odontoglossums  in  the  collection  under 
his  care.  It  is  a  finely-formed  flower,  with 
almost  equally  broad  sepals  and  petals,  the  latter 
having  an  extended  crimped  and  fringed  margin. 
The  ground  colour  of  Odontoglossums  of  this 
section  is  white,  but  this  might  be  more  correctly 
described  as  having  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a 
deep  mauve-purple,  as  bright  on  the  backs  of  th» 
segments  as  on  the  front,  the  broad  margins 
being  white.  The  large  labellum  bears  distinct 
evidence  of  O.  Pescatorei,  obtained  through  O. 
ardentissimum,  the  front  being  pure  white,  and 
the    crest    bright    yellow    with    claret-coloured 


pretty  secondary  hybrid  in  gardens,  and  probably 
a  few  among  the  varieties  which  have  passed  as 
O.  crispum.  A  well-formed  variety  of  O.  Fas- 
cinator, distinctly  blotched  with  cinnamon- 
brown,  has  recently  flowered  in  the  gardens  of 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  Burford. 


PLANT    NOTES. 


DENDROMECON  RIGIDUM. 
This  rare  Californian  tree  Poppy  requires  a 
sunny  position,  a  well-drained  soil,  and  shelter 
from  the  wind.  Probably  the  plant  would  prove 
hardy  in  this  country,  or,  at  the  most,  lose  the 
less  well-ripened  ends  of  the  shoots  from  frost, 
unless  slightly  protected  by  Fir  branches,  &c. 
The  natural  season  for  flowering  is  June,  but 
it  may  be  obtained  in  bloom  quite  early  in  the 
year  if  grown  under  glass  protection.  The  flowers 
are  clear  yellow,  single,  salver-shaped,  and  from 
2  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  plant  is  raised 
from  seeds,  and  it  is  necessary  to  sow  these 
as  soon  as  they  ripen.  It  can  also  be  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings,  but  this  is  a  troublesome 
business.     M. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS  AT  BATTER3EA  PARK. 

In  no  other  public  park  in  the  metropolis  is 
so  large  a  collection  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  to 
be  found  as  in  Battersea  Park,  and  at  no  other 
season  than  the  present  is  the  observer  so  well 
able  to  note  the  various  shades  of  green  in  the 
foliage.  I  may  mention  a  few  of  the  more  strik- 
ing in  leaf  colour.  Pale  yellow  is  seen  in  Vir- 
gilea  lutea,  of  which  species  of  low-growing 
tree  there  are  several  in  conspicuous  positions, 
one  being  adjacent  to  the  sunken  panel  garden  at 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  park.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Plane  tree  (Acer  platanoides  occidentalis) 
the  young  foliage  is  of  a  distinctly  yellowish- 
green  ;  and  A.  p.  orientalis  has  leaves  of  a  light 
green  tint ;  those  of  Ailanthus  glandulosus 
are  of  a  golden  brown,  very  distinct  in  tint,  and 
appearing  in  large  bundles ;  the  foliage  of 
the  common  Poplar  trees,  too  abundantly  in 
evidence  on  the  islands  in  the  lake,  is  striking  in 
its  brown  colouring.  The  Kilmarnock  Willow  is 
a  late-leafing  tree,  now  beginning  to  unfold  its 
buds,  whilst  the  common  Weeping  Willow  is 
already  covered  with  its  pendant  shoots  of 
the  freshest  green.  A  tree  of  Broussonetia 
papyrifera,  growing  on  the  lake  side  on  the 
south  side  of  the  park,  shows  as  yet  (May  19)  no 
sign  of  expanding  leaf  buds.  The  common  Lime 
is  in  full  leaf,  but  the  leaves  have  not  arrived 


the  hot  suns  of  the  last  few  days.  The  Box 
bushes,  now  making  new  growth,  exhale  a  most 
agreeable  aroma.  A  tree  of  Magnolia  conspicua 
in  the  "Sub-tropical  Garden,"  is  covered  with  its 
white,  cup-like  blossoms.  It  is  a  pity  there  are 
not  more  Magnolias  planted  in  this  park.  Men- 
tion may  be  made  of  M.  Soulangeana,  a  cross 
between  M.  Yulan  and  M.  obovata  discolor,  M. 
purpurea,  M.  Lennei,  M.  nigra,  &c.  While  we  are 
in  the  "  sub-tropical,"  we  note  a  big  round  bed 
filled  with  Rhododendron  sinense  cut  back  two 
years  ago  and  grown  on  in  the  reserve  garden, 
with  Cineraria  stellata  (tall),  and  other  plants 
of  C.  aurita  and  C.  lanata  (dwarf).  The 
taller  varieties  are  intermixed  with  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons round  about  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and 
the  dwarf  towards  the  circumference.  Another 
bed  in  this  part  consisted  of  brown-coloured 
Wallflowers,  and  Tulips  White  Swan  ;  and  still 
another  of  Rhododendron  sinense  and  purple 
Iris  germanica.  A  mixed  bed  of  yellow  Wall- 
flowers and  scarlet  Tulips  was  very  effective.     F. 


VEGETABLES. 


SEAKALE. 
Seakale    prefers   a   strong,   rich  ground    that 
has     been     well     enriched     with     manure     and 


FlG.    152. — EPIG.EA    REPENS  :    FLOWERS    WHITE,    TINGED    WITH    RED. 


at  their  full  size,  and  the  trees  have,  there- 
fore, a  less  dense  appearance  than  will  be  the 
case  in  summer.  Of  Pavias  there  are  a  few  show- 
ing their  brilliant  spikes  of  scarlet  and  pink- 
coloured  flowers  ;  the  red-flowered  Horse  Chest- 
nuts in  warm  positions  are  loaded  with  flower- 
spikes. 

Against  the  lighter  tints  of  the  deciduous  trees 
the  Hollies  show  nearly  black  by  contrast,  more 
especially  the  Hedgehog  variety  of  Ilex  Aqui- 
folium.  Ilex  latifolia  is  pushing  its  new  growths 
and  the  bushes  of  it  are  covered  with  the  small 
white  conical  flower-heads.  Young  specimens  of 
Salisburia  adiantifolia  have  taken  firm  root,  and 
are  likely  to  grow  into  symmetrical  forms,  being 
seedlings,  and  not  from  cuttings  or  layers. 
Sombre-looking  common  Yew  bushes  have  ten- 
der, green,  new  shoots,  a  tint  they  will  keep  till 
the  end  of  July.  White-flowered  Lilac  is  blos- 
soming freely  where  the  sun  has  free  access  to 
the  plants.  In  shady  spots  this  variety  is  not  so 
satisfactory.  Persian  Lilac  is  delightfully  free 
in  most  parts  of  the  park  wherever  it  is  given 
space  for  development  and  freedom  from  over- 
hanging trees  of  large  growth.  Hawthorn  bloom, 
in  pink,  scarlet,  and  white,  is  going  to  be  a  fea- 
ture, and  the  flowers  are  expanding,  hastened  by 


trenched  to  a  depth  of  three  spits.  Almost  any 
kind  of  manure  is  suitable.  I  find  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  from  young  plants,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  annually  raise  a  number  of  new 
"sets."  These  are  obtained  from  portions  of 
the  roots  of  old  plants,  selecting  the  straightest 
portions  about  6  to  8  inches  in  length.  The 
shoots  of  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil  are  to  be 
preferred,  and  they  may  be  taken  from  the  old 
plants  that  were  lifted  and  forced  in  the  pre- 
vious autumn.  When  trimming  these  pieces  of 
the  roots,  it  is  well  to  make  a  straight  cut  across 
the  top  and  an  oblique  one  at  the  bottom,  as  by 
this  means  the  proper  end  for  inserting  down- 
wards can  be  readily  determined.  When  pre- 
pared, the  "  thongs "  or  "  sets,"  as  they  are 
.  termed,  are  tied  in  bundles  of  100  or  50  and 
placed  under  the  stage  of  a  cool  greenhouse  or 
pit,  and  plunged  in  coal  ashes.  There  they  re- 
main in  a  good  condition  until  the  following 
spring,  when  they  are  found  to  have  deve- 
loped a  number  of  adventitious  buds  at  the 
top.  All  these  save  the  strongest  should  be 
removed,  and  this  is  best  done  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Planting  can  be  undertaken  any  time 
during  April,   provided  the  weather   is   favour- 


able. The  Seakale  is  a  strong-growing  plant, 
therefore  it  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  room 
to  develop,  and  not  less  than  2  feet  between  the 
rows,  and  the  same  distance  between  the  indi- 
vidual plants  is  necessary.  Planting  should  be 
performed  with  the  aid  of  a  long  dibber,  and  as 
each  portion  of  root  is  inserted  it  should  be 
made  firm.  When  planting  is  finished,  it  is  a 
good  practice  to  place  a  layer  of  ashes  on  each 
"  set,"  as  by  this  means  slugs  and  other  harmful 
insects  will  be  kept  in  check.  The  subsequent 
culture  consists  principally  of  keeping  weeds  in 
check,  and  to  see  that  not  more  than  one  growth 
develops  from  each  crown.  In  the  autumn, 
when  growth  is  complete  and  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  those  intended  for  early  forcing  should 
be  selected  and  lifted,  and  the  smaller  roots 
will  provide  the  material  for  the  next  season's 
"  sets."  Those  that  remain  in  the  ground  may  be 
forced  where  they  are  in  the  open,  and  a  second 
layer  of  ashes  should  be  placed  over  them. 
These  crowns  in  the  open  may  be  forced  by  the 
aid  of  fermenting  manure,  or  they  may  be  forced 
and  blanched  under  pots.  In  this  garden  we 
use  a  special  Seakale-pot,  that  is  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  a  4*-inch  drain  pipe,  but  with 
a  fixed  top,  and  by  their  aid  we  produce  our 
finest  heads  of  Seakale,  and  without  the  aid  of 
any  further  materials. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  very  earliest  crop  of 
this  vegetable,  seven  crowns  should  be  inserted 
in  a  9-inch  pot,  and  the  soil  be  filled  level  with 
the  top  of  the  crowns.  On  this  pot  should  be 
inserted  another  pot,  bottom  upwards.  The 
"  sets "  should  be  transferred  to  a  Mushroom 
or  forcing  house,  and  they  will  furnish  a  supply 
of  the  vegetable  by  the  end  of  November.  A 
succession  can  be  maintained  by  potting  a 
quantity  of  the  crowns  weekly,  and  intro- 
ducing them  into  heat  as  described.  The 
raising  of  Seakale  from  seed  is  a  tedious  pro- 
cess, but  a  simple  one.  The  ground  should 
be  prepared  as  advised  for  the  planting  of  the 
crowns,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown  during 
April,  placing  two  or  three  seeds  at  intervals 
of  about  \\  feet.  The  strongest  seedlings  should 
be  selected  and  the  others  destroyed.  The 
ground  should  be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and  be- 
yond this  little  is  required  during  their  first 
season.  In  gardens  where  no  convenience  exists 
for  forcing  Seakale  under  glass,  an  early  supply 
may  be  obtained  by  sowing  seeds  or  planting 
the  "  sets  "  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  or  some 
other  warm  aspect.  When  the  Seakale-pot  is 
placed  over  the  crowns,  the  pot  should  be  em- 
bedded in  leaves  mixed  with  long  manure ;  but 
this  latter  must  not  be  allowed  to  ferment  too 
rapidly,  otherwise  the  growths  will  become  black- 
ened  from  the  excessive  heat  generated.  Some 
growers  produce  satisfactory  results  by  merely 
covering  the  plants  with  a  layer  of  either  ashes, 
sand,  or  leaf-soil,  but  the  practice  is  not  one  to 
be  recommended.     W.  A.  Cook. 


EPIG/EA  REPENS. 

The  genus  Epigaea  includes  a  small  group  of 
plants  consisting  of  but  three  or  four  species. 
The  plants  are  found  in  widely  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  E.  repens  being  a  native  of  the 
Northern  United  States  of  America,  whilst 
another  species  is  found  in  Japan.  In  America  k 
E.  repens  is  known  as  the  Mayflower,  which 
appellation  is  in  allusion  to  its  season  of  flower- 
ing. The  plant  belongs  to  the  Erica  family, 
and,  in  common  with  members  of  the  Ericaceae, 
it  should  be  given  a  rooting  medium  consisting 
chiefly  of  peat,  and  in  which  no  lime  or  other 
calcareous  material  is  present.  The  plant  forms 
a  creeping  evergreen  shrub,  and,  although  it  may 
be  cultivated  as  a  pot  plant,  it  will  thrive  in  a 
shady  nook  on  the  rock  garden. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  division,  but 
the  work  needs  to  be  carefully  done.  Our  illus- 
tration is  from  a  plant  growing  in  a  pot  in  the 
Alpine  house  at  Kew. 
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ALPINE  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

After  struggling  for  many  years  to  grow  some 
•  of  the  attractive  plants  from  the  highest  Alps 
-out  of  doors,  I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Arnott  (see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  May  2,  p.  — )  as  to  the  hopelessness 
of  cultivating  some  of  them  in  the  open  garden, 
however  much  care  and  attention  we  may 
hestow  upon  them.  But  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
may  be  derived  from1  growing  the  same  plants 
in  pots  plunged  in  a  cold  frame  in  ashes  during 
the  sunny  months,  and  removed  to  a  shelf  or 
stage  of  a  dry,  unheated,  well-ventilated  house 
when  fog  and  damp  days  may  be  expected.  But 
even  then  no  mistake  must  be  made,  and  there 
is  ample  scope  for  skill  and  attention. 

Under  certain  conditions,  I  have  found  it 
possible  to  grow  and  to  flower  not  only  Eritri- 
chium nanum,  but  also  Androsace  glacialis,  A. 
helvetica,  and  A.  imbricata.  Of  Eritrichium 
nanum  I  brought  back  five  plants  from  the  Alps 
last  July.  Of  these  four  are  flowering  nicely.  I 
may  add  that,  in  a  7-inch  pot,  I  have  four  seed- 
ling plants  of  Eritrichium,  the  seed  having  been 
sown  in  April,  1906.  These  are  all  flowering, 
and  I  have  seed  pods  on  some  of  them  fertilised 
with  pollen  from  the  partly-established  plants. 
The  seed  was  sown  in  chopped  sphagnum-moss, 
granite  chippings,  silver  sand,  and  a  little  peat 
dust.  These  four  little  plants  are  growing,  and 
retain  their  natural  habit.  They  are  each  now 
about  as  big  as  a  half-crown  piece.  I  have  not 
ventured  to  handle  them,  and  there  seems  no 
need  to  do  so,  as  the  pot  is  half  full  of  drainage, 
and  they  are  growing  in  a  crust  of  about  4  inches 
in  depth. 

Androsace  imbricata,  shown  in  the  photograph 
'(reproduced  at  fig.  153),  was  chipped  with  a  cold 
chisel  out  of  a  big  boulder  lying  in  the  floor  of 
a  valley  in  the  Valais  in  July,  1906,  when  it 
was  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across.  I 
brought  it  home  with  almost  no  fibre  to  the 
2  inches  of  tap-root,  but  it  has  never  looked 
back  and  is  now  the  picture  of  health. 

I  have  also  plants  of  Androsace  glacialis, 
collected  in  1906  and  1907.  I  grow  them  in  the 
same  way  as  Eritrichium  nanum,  planted  in 
silver  sand,  granite  dust,  and  a  little  peat,  and 
surfaced  round  the  collar  with  coarser  granite 
chips.  Several  of  my  plants  of  both  these 
species  were  potted  on  the  mountain  in  their 
■own  soil,  of  which  the  above  seems  to  be  a  satis- 
factory imitation.  All  the  plants  have  done  well 
under  this  treatment,  and  I  think  all  have 
flowered — some  of  them  profusely.  A  fine  plant 
•of  Androsace  helvetica,  which  I  bought  already 
•established,  has  grown  considerably  since  it 
came  to  me  about  a  year  ago.  This  species,  of 
course,  requires  to  be  well  fed  in  limestone,  but 
the  pot  can  be  surfaced  like  the  others  with 
granite  chippings. 

Each  pot  is  immersed  again  into  a  larger  one, 
the  object  being  to  prevent  damping  off.  The 
Eritrichium  nanum  plants  are  never  watered 
directly,  and  the  Androsaces  only  in  spring  and 
summer,  when  the  air  is  bright  and  clear 
and  there  is  a  breeze.  The  outer  pot  is 
filled  with  silver  sand  for  one-third  of  its  height, 
and  with  granite  chippings  above  that.  The 
■water  given  into  the  outer  pot  percolates  quickly 
through  the  granite  chippings,  and  much  more 
slowly  through  the  silver  sand,  and  the  silky 
roots  of  the  plants  have  time  to  draw  what  they 
require,  while  the  moisture  does  not  hang  about 
the  collar,  or  near  the  foliage.  Except  when  in 
full  flower  my  plants  are  kept  on  the  dry  side, 
and  in  winter  they  are  very  seldom  watered,  and 
then  only  through  the  outer  pot.  But  I  have,  in 
other  years,  lost  plants  of  both  Eritrichium  and 
A.  glacialis  by  keeping  them  over  dry  in  the 
resting  time.  During  the  growing  period  my 
plants  are  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame  with 
ample  provision  for  ventilation  when  the  light 
is  on.  The  bed  of  the  frame  is  tilted  to  face 
the  north,  and  the  whole  is  placed  in  the 
sunniest  and  airiest  possible  position.  In  Sep- 
tember the  pots  are  transferred  to  the  stage  of  a 


dry,  cool  house.  Plenty  of  air  and  all  possible 
sun  is  allowed.  In  very  foggy  weather  and 
during  a  thaw  I  sometimes  carry  the  Eritrichium 
plants  across  to  a  Carnation  house,  and  stand 
them  as  far  away  from  the  pipes  a=  possible  and 
near  a  ventilator.  I  am  indebted  for  the  photo- 
graph to  my  friend,  Mr.  Digby  Legard.  W.  H. 
St.  Quintin,  Scamfston  Hall,   York. 


FLORISTS'    FLOWERS. 


THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

At  the  Chrysanthemum  show  held  by  the 
National  Horticultural  Society  of  France  in 
Paris  in  November  last,  M.  Georges  Gibault,  the 
librarian  of  the  Society,  formed  the  happy  idea 
of  exhibiting  from  the  library  of  the  Society  a 
large  number  of  books  in  which  articles  on  the 
Chrysanthemum  had  appeared,  together  with 
many  coloured  engravings  of  old  flowers  that  had 
been  published  in  the  various  botanical  and  hor- 
ticultural works  in  the  possession  of  the  Society. 

My  time  was  too  much  taken  up  with  the  show 
itself  to  do  more  than  cast  a  very  swift,  albeit  a 
very  appreciative  glance  at  the  interesting  collec- 
tion, literary  and  artistic,  which  was  staged  in 
several  glass  cases.  This  is  a  precaution  that  is 
certainly  necessary  if  any  society  expects  the 
owners  of  rare  books  or  prints  to  lend  them  for 
the  purpose  of  public  display.     Fortunately  M. 


Fig.  153. —androsace  imbricata. 

(The  outer  pot,  containing  sand  and  granite  chippings, 
has  been  removed.) 


Gibault  gave  in  Le  Jardin  of  December  20  a  list 
of  the  principal  items  he  staged,  and,  under  the 
heading,  "  L' Exposition  Iconographique  Retro- 
spective des  Chrysanthemes  "  will  be  found  his 
notes,  which  are  practically  a  catalogue  of  the 
principal  illustrations  and  engravings  that  were 
shown. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  French  growers 
and  admirers  of  the  popular  autumn  flower  have 
in  general  a  wider  interest  and  sympathy  in  the 
literary  and  artistic  features  of  their  favourite 
than  is  the  case  with  most  English  growers. 
This  was  made  abundantly  manifest  to  me  when, 
after  the  judges'  luncheon,  the  President  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  section  of  the  Society  enquired 
whether  I  would  be  willing  to  help  them  by 
sending  a  few  notes  on  the  bibliography  of  the 
flower  for  insertion  in  their  Journal.  I  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  do  so,  with  the  result  that 
the  Society  now  possesses  in  its  Journal  (vide 
the  December,  1907,  number)  the  most  complete 
and  exhaustive  bibliographical  list  that  has  ever 
been  published  on  the  Chrysanthemum.  A 
small  edition  in  independent  form  has  been 
issued,  and  has  been  warmly  appreciated  by  my 
French  colleagues. 

But  to  go  back  to  M.  Gibault's  article  in  I.e 
Jardin,  those  who  see  this  excellent  French 
journal  will  find  that  the  list  of  coloured  plates 
exhibited  comprises  most  of  the  modern  varie- 
ties.     No   history,   pictorial   or   literary,   of   the 


Chrysanthemum  can  possibly  be  considered  au- 
thentic or  exhaustive  unless  reference  be  made 
to  English  authorities.  The  reason  is  that  in  the 
early  days  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  introduced  into  Europe  through  the 
agency  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
together  with  a  few  English  amateurs  who  had 
become  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant. 

The  first  one,  known  as  the  old  purple,  was 
introduced  by  Blancard,  of  Marseilles.  All  the 
others  between  1798  and  1832  were  either 
sports  or  importations  from  China  through 
English  agencies.  Some  of  these  were  intro- 
duced into  France  by  M.  Noisette,  ^f  Paris, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  or  record  of  fu.'her 
additions  after  the  first,  through  French  sources. 

Interest  having  been  aroused  in  the  new- 
comer, our  botanical  magazines  were  not  long 
in  giving  illustrations  and  descriptive  articles 
concerning  them,  and  it  is  just  in  these  cases 
that  the  exhibit  in  Paris  was  the  most  deficient. 
They  are  of  intense  interest  to  the  student  of  hor- 
ticultural progress,  for  they  show  the  immense 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  flower  ;  for  it  must  not  be  considered,  as 
many  good  people  seem  to  think,  that  the  first 
of  the  Chrysanthemums  introduced  was  a  wild- 
ling.  It  was  certainly  not  that,  but  a  cultivated 
flower,  long  grown  by  the  Chinese  florists,  like 
most  of  its  successors. 

Sabine,  whose  name  occupies  a  foremost 
place  in  the  literature  of  our  flower,  did  much 
to  disseminate  knowledge  about  the  Chinese 
Chrysanthemum,  and  the  plates,  beautifully 
coloured  as  they  are,  which  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London  give  to-day  an  exact  idea  of  what  the 
Chrysanthemums  of  nearly  a  century  ago  were 
like.  But  there  were  other  books  and  other  illus- 
trations published  in  England,  without  which 
no  pictorial  history  of  the  Chrysanthemum  can 
be  regarded  as  complete. 

At  this  moment  a  more  complete  reference  is 
not  possible,  but  I  think  it  will  be  ser- 
viceable to  draw  attention  to  most  of 
those  old  plates  that  were  not  included  in 
M.  Gibault's  article,  and  they  are,  briefly, 
as  follow: — The  purple,  the  changeable 
white,  and  the  expanded  light  purple  Chry- 
santhemums are  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine.  The  quilled  white,  ihe  superb  white, 
the  golden  yellow,  and  the  quilled  pink  Chry- 
santhemums are  given  in  the  Botanical  Register. 
In  Sweet's  British  Flow.r  Garden  we  find  excel- 
lent plates  of  the  curled  Lilac  and  the 
superb  clustered  yellow  Chrysanthemums.  The 
Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London  are  conspicuous  for  some  of  the  best, 
and  we  there  find  pictures  of  the  quilled  flamed 
yellow,  early  crimson,  large  quilled  orange, 
semi-double  quilled  pink,  the  quilled  salmon- 
coloured,  the  semi-double  quilled  orange,  the 
small  yellow,  the  changeable  pale  buff,  and  the 
two-coloured   Incurved   Chrysanthemums. 

The  starry  purple  Chrysanthemum  is  figured 
in  a  very  pretty  plate  in  Morris'  Flora  Conspicua, 
and  in  the  Florists'  Magazine  for  1835  we  finl 
Early  Blush  and  Tasselled  Yellow.  After  this 
period  these  descriptive  names  cease,  and  the 
present  style  of  nomenclature  came  gradually 
into  vogue.  Due  de  Cogliano  and  Minerva  are 
figured  in  the  Florists'  Journal  for  1843,  and  in 
many  of  the  monthly  publications,  such  as  the 
Floricultural  Cabinet,  the  Floral  Magazine, 
Florist  and  Pomologist,  &c,  the  Chrysanthemum 
in  later  years  was  freely  and  liberally  dealt  with. 
Unfortunately,  in  some  instances,  the  figures  are 
very  indifferently  executed,  most  of  them  being 
lithographs  poorly  coloured  by  hand.  With  the 
advent  of  colour  printing  an  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  illustrations,  but  these  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  foreign  horticultural  pub- 
lications. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  pass  in  review  these 
old-time  illustrations  of  a  popular  flower,  and  to 
note  the  gradual  development  and  improvement 
of  the  flower  all  along  the  line.     The  idea  has 
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taken  root,  and  it  is  now  announced  that  the 
National  Horticultural  Society  of  France  will,  at 
the  next  Paris  Chrysanthemum  Show,  hold  a 
special  exhibition  of  literary  and  artistic  objects. 
More  complete  particulars  of  the  exhibition  will 
be  given  later,  but  it  is  proposed  that  there  shall 
be  two  main  divisions,  one  to  include  old  books, 
publications,  prints,  engravings,  pictures,  and 
old  catalogues  of  Chrysanthemums ;  the  other 
for  blooms  of  old  Chrysanthemums  in  cultiva- 
tion prior  to  the  year  1896.  The  idea  is  an 
original  one,  and,  if  properly  supported,  will 
materially  help  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  lovers  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.    C.  Harman  Payne. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


*  "Origin  of  a  Land  Flora." 

This  is  a  book  that  will  appeal  rather  to  the 

botanical  specialist  than  the  public  who  might 

perhaps  be  attracted  by  its  title.     The  author  is 

well  known  for  the  extensive  researches  he  has 


clearly-marked  alternation  of  the  sexual  and 
asexual  phases  in  the  life  history  of  these  plants, 
and  many  people  believe  that  the  latter 
has  arisen  as  a  specialised  development  from 
the  fertilised  egg,  that  the  organism  thus  formed 
has  reached  independence  (as  in  the  Fern|,  and 
has  become  adapted  to  a  terrestrial  existence, 
whilst  the  sexual  phase  (the  prothallium)  remains 
specially  fitted  for  aquatic  conditions.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  the  terrestrial  stage  has  gradu- 
ally increased  in  importance  from  very  small 
beginnings,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  local  extension 
of  the  life  history,  until  it  has  completely  over- 
shadowed the  earlier  aquatic  parent.  Professor 
Bower  is  an  able  exponent  of  this  theory,  which 
however,  is  far  too  complex  to  consider  in  detail 
here.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  book 
is  essentially  one  for  the  advanced  botanical 
student,  and  it  is  one  that  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly neglect  to  study.  Many  of  the  arguments 
are,  of  course,  open  to  criticism,  and  no  doubt 
such  will  be  forthcoming,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
many  distinguished  botanists  who  hold  views 
that  are  quite  at  variance  with  those  which  are 
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[Photograph  by  Chas.  Jones. 
FlG.    154. — SILENE    PENDULA    COMPACTA,   A   GOOD    BEDDING    PLANT:     FLOWERS    PINK. 


made  on  the  structure  of  the  vascular  crypto- 
gams, and  on  the  problems  connected  with  that 
important  class  of  plants.  The  question  as  to 
how  the  land  plants  which  we  see  around  us  have 
arisen,  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  details  of  the 
life  history  of  these  lower  forms  ;  and  our  views 
are  largely  influenced  by  the  interpretation  we 
place  on  the  relation  existing  between,  for  ex- 
ample, the  prothallial  generation  of  the  Fern, 
and  the  Fern  plant  itself.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nised that  the  Ferns  and  their  allies,  as  well  as 
the  Mosses,  exhibit  two  sharply-marked  phases 
in  their  life  histories.  The  spores  germinate  and 
produce  an  organism  on  which  sexual  organs  are 
produced,  and  from  the  fertilised  egg  springs,  as 
a  new  generation,  the  Fern  plant,  or  the  so- 
called  "fruit"  of  a  Moss  respectively.  This 
germination  does  not  give  rise  to  sexual  organs, 
but  to  spores,  and  from  these  the  sexual 
generation  once  more  springs.     There  is  thus  a 

*  The  Origin  of  a  Land  Flora;  a  Theory  based  upon 
the  facts  of  alternation,  by  F.  O.  Bower,  F.R.S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.     1908. 


entertained  by  the  author  of  this  book.  But  the 
treatise  itself  is  a  masterly  one  of  its  kind,  and, 
whatever  be  the  ultimate  fate,  of  his  theories, 
Professor  Bower  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
produced  a  work,  the  permanent  value  of  which 
is  assured  by  the  wealth  of  facts  which  it  con- 
tains. 


SILENE  PENDULA. 

This  pretty  pink-flowered  species  is  a  valuable 
subject  for  the  flower  border,  where  its  spread- 
ing trailing  branches  form  thick  tufts  which  are 
in  flower  from  May  to  August.  As  a  border 
subject  the  plant  is  useful,  and,  in  common 
with  all  the  Catchflies,  it  will  furnish  a  supply 
of  flowers  for  the  decoration  of  rooms,  and  it 
will  associate  well  with  the  more  pretentious 
Roses,    Pa;onies,    Dahlias,    and    Carnations. 

The  plant,  if  allowed  to  ripen  its  seeds,  will 
reproduce  itself  naturally  by  this  means.  A 
tuft  of  Silene  pendula  in  flower  is  a  pretty 
object   on    a   rockery   or   wall   garden.      We  re- 


member to  have  seen  in  Paris  a  variety  named 
ruberrima,  with  flowers  more  richly  coloured 
than  in  the  type,  and  it  formed  a  very  effective 
variety  as  bedded  out  in  the  Park  Monceau. 

Our   illustration   shows   S.   pendula  compacta 
grown  as  an  isolated  specimen  out-of-doors. 


VIBURNUM  CARLESII. 

This  Chinese  species  was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  April  14,  on  which 
occasion  the  Floral  Committee  granted  the  plant 
an  Award  of  Merit.  Although  still  uncommon 
it  is  in  cultivation  in  a  few  gardens  in  this  coun- 
try. For  the  opportunity  of  figuring  the  species- 
(fig.  155)  we  are  indebted  to  our  valued  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  W.  E.  C.umbleton,  who  sent  us 
a  flowering  shoot  from  his  gardens  at  Belgrove, 
Queenstown,  Ireland,  which  contain  so  many 
new  and  rare  plants.  The  flowers  of  Viburnum 
Carlesii  when  fully  opened  are  of  the  purest 
white,  and  the  expanded  inflorescence  may  be 
likened  to  a  glorified  white  Bouvardia.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  beauty,  the  flowers  are  fragrant, 
and  bunches  of  cut  flower-sprays  would  form  a 
choice  subject  for  a  vase.  As  a  plant  for  em- 
bellishing a  wall,  this  Viburnum  should  be 
especially  useful.  A  full  description  of  Vibur- 
num Carlesii  is  given  by  Mr.  W.  Botting 
Hemsley  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society 
xxni.,   p.   350. 


The  Week's  Work. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomber,  Gardener  to  Lokd  Llangattock, 
The  riendre,  Monmouthshire. 

Queen  Pineapples. — Plants  on  which  the  fruits 
are  now  swelling  should  have  their  roots 
watered  once  each  week  with  tepid  water  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  Peruvian  Guano. 
They  need  an  atmospheric  temperature  at  night 
of  70",  but  a  few  degrees  higher  in  mild  weather 
will  be  better.  Carefully  ventilate  the  house 
early  on  bright  days,  gradually  increasing  the 
ventilation  as  the  day  advances,  and  close 
the  house  again  in  the  afternoon  at  such  a  time 
that  the  temperature  will  rise  to  90°  for  a  short 
time.  Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  by  lightly 
spraying  the  plants  overhead,  damping  between 
the  pots  early  in  the  morning  and  again  at  clos- 
ing time  during  fine  weather,  and  the  paths  also, 
as  often  as  may  be  required.  Only  one  or  two 
suckers,  which  may  be  required  for  propagation, 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant ;  the 
remaining  ones  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  they  are  seen.  Afford  a  little  shade 
during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day  (by 
the  use  of  thin  tiffany  blinds)  to  prevent 
the  fruits  or  leaves  from  becoming  scalded 
owing  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  shining  upon 
them  whilst  their  surfaces  are  wet.  When  the 
fruits  commence  to  ripen,  watering  must  be  dis- 
continued ;  the  atmosphere  should  be  drier,  and 
the  ventilators  may  be  left  partially  open  at 
night.  If  too  many  fruits  appear  to  be  ripening 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  some  of  them  may 
be  retarded  by  placing  the  plants,  as  soon  as 
the  fruits  commence  to  colour,  in  a  moderately 
cool  house  or  pit.  Those  plants  that  were  potted 
into  their  final  pots  in  February  will  require 
more  liberal  supplies  of  water  now  that  their 
roots  are  becoming  numerous,  and  a  little 
guano  may  be  mixed  in  the  water.  On  no  ac- 
count, however,  must  the  watering  lie  excessive, 
it  being  better  to  err  in  the  opposite  direction. 
If  the  roots  suffer  from  drought,  the  effect  of 
this  will  be  seen  by  the  edges  of  the  leaves  be- 
coming unduly  contracted  (cupped).  Keep  these 
plants  entirely  free  from  suckers.  Ventilate  the 
house,  afford  shade  to  the  plants  and  promote 
atmospheric  moisture,  as  directed,  for  the  plants 
now  swelling  their  fruits. 

Smooth  Cayennes  and  other  varieties. — Plants 
of  varieties  of  Pineapple  which  are  expected  to 
provide  ripe  fruits  during  next  winter  should 
be  almost  fully  developed  specimens  by  this 
date,  and  their  pots  should  be  well  filled  with 
active  roots.  Attend  carefully,  to  the  routine- 
management  and  maintain  a  bottom  heat  of 
about  85°.      By   midsummer  the   plants   should' 
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complete  their  growth  and  commence  to  develop 
their  fruits.  If  necessary,  this  stage  should  be 
encouraged  by  keeping  a  drier  atmosphere  and 
somewhat  restricting  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
roots,  avoiding  carrying  this  treatment  to  excess. 
The  plants  of  winter-fruiting  varieties  that  have 
been  raised  from  suckers  potted  into  7-inch  pots 
early  in  spring  are  now  sufficiently  well  rooted 
to  be  shifted  into  well-drained  pots  12  inches  in 
diameter.  Us©  a  compost  of  light,  fibrous  loam 
(rejecting  the  fine  particles),  and  mix  with  it  a 
little  bone  meal  and  soot.  Pull  away  a  few  of 
the  bottom  leaves  from  each  plant,  remove  the 
crocks  from  the  soil,  and  in  repotting  ram  the 
compost    firmly    down    around    the     old    soil. 


potted  plants,  and  equal  diligence  is  necessary 
to  see  that  the  soil  is  not  allowed  to  become 
too  dry.  Every  care  should  be  taken  of  the 
leaves  during  the  operations  of  potting  and 
plunging  the  plants,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  tie  the 
leaves  of  each  plant  into  a  bundle. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.    G.   Alexander,  Orchid   Grower   to    Major  G.    L. 
Holford,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Dendrobiums. — The  evergreen  species  and 
varieties  which  flower  at  about  this  season  are 
beautiful  and  attractive  plants.  D.  densiflorum, 
D.  Farmeri,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D.  moschatum,  D. 


PIG.  155. 


-VIBURNUM    CARLESIl:    FLOWERS    WHITE. 
(For  text  see  p.  345.) 


Plunge  the  pots  up  to  their  rims  in  a  bed  having 
a  heat  of  85°,  and  let  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture be  maintained  at  70°  at  night,  allowing  it  to 
rise  5U  or  10°  by  day.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
rather  close  and  in  a  moist  condition  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  following  the  operation,  and 
spray  the  plants  overhead  each  morning  and 
afternoon.  Provide  shade  from  bright  sunshine, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  Smooth  Cayenne  suffers 
injury  more  readily  than  any  other  variety  if 
exposed  to  direct  sunshine.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  over  watering  freshly- 


Dalhousianum,  D.  fimbriatum,  D.  chrysotoxum, 
and  D.  suavissimum  are  free-growing  plants  that 
can  be  accommodated  in  an  ordinary  plant  stove 
while  making  their  growths  during  the  summer 
months,  and  in  the  winter  rested  in  a  warm 
greenhouse.  These  plants  usually  commence  de- 
veloping their  new  growths  and  flower-spikes 
simultaneously,  and  by  the  time  the  flowers  are 
past  these  young  growths  are  somewhat  advanced 
in  making  roots  from  the  base.  At  this  stage  any 
necessary  repotting  or  surfacing  should  be  at- 
tended to.     The  dwarf-habited  kinds  should  be 


placed  in  baskets  and  these  suspended  from  the 
rafters  ;  whilst  the  taller-growing  ones  are  best 
cultivated  in  pots  and  placed  on  the  stage.  Avoid 
using  receptacles  of  larger  sizes  than  neces- 
sary, and  in  selecting  them  be  careful  that  they 
are  clean  and  sufficiently  provided  with  drainage 
material.  The  plants,  when  well  established, 
should  be  kept  close  up  to  the  light,  using  a 
moderate  degree  of  shade  only  to  protect  them 
from  bright  sunshine,  syringing  the  foliage 
frequently  during  bright  weather. 

D.  Phaltznopsis  Schroderiana. — With  the 
warmer  weather  and  greater  amount  of  sunlight, 
this  splendid  species  is  pushing  forth  new 
growths  rapidly.  The  plants  are  best  cultivated 
in  receptacles  that  can  be  suspended  from  the 
rafters  in  the  warmest  division.  Very  little  shade 
being  necessary,  the  thinnest  of  materials  only 
should  be  employed,  and  this  only  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  in  summer.  Any  of  these> 
plants  that  need  fresh  rooting  material  should  be 
given  attention  when  the  new  growths  have  at- 
tained a  height  of  3  inches,  for  new  roots  will 
then  emerge  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs 
and  quickly  establish  themselves  in  the  compost. 
Well-drained  pans  should  be  selected  for  the 
plants,  and  when  repotting  these  latter,  remember 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  plants  that 
have  their  rooting-space  confined.  When  in  full 
growth  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  in  course  of 
formation,  the  plants  should  be  examined  each 
day  for  watering,  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture 
at  the  roots  being  necessary.  The  atmosphere 
should  also  be  maintained  very  moist,  and  the. 
syringe  may  be  used  freely  amongst  the  plants 
on  bright  days. 

D.  formosum,  V.  infundibulum,  and  its  variety 
Jamcsianum. — D.  formosum  is  a  very  useful 
Orchid  where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the 
choicest  white  flowers  in  autumn.  The  plants, 
which  are  now  commencing  to  grow,  should  be 
treated  as  I  have  advised  for  D.  Phalaenopsis. 
D.  infundibulum  is  also  growing  and  making 
new  roots,  and  may  be  repotted  or  top-dressed 
according  to  the  requirements  of  each  plant. 
Their  treatment  is  much  the  same  as  D.  for- 
mosum, except  that  this  species  should  be  culti- 
vated in  a  cool  intermediate  temperature  instead 
of  in  the  warmest  division. 

Potting  compost. — For  all  the  species  I  have 
mentioned  a  similar  compost  should  be  employed 
to  that  recommended  in  a  previous  Calendar  for 
Dendrobiums.  Exercise  the  usual  care  in  water- 
ing all  freshly-potted  plants,  and  afford  them 
extra  shade  on  bright  days,  especially  to  those 
specimens  which  have  had  all  the  old  materials 
shaken  from  their  roots. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

The  season. — The  welcome  change  in  the 
weather  a  fortnight  ago  has  done  much  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  if  we  get  no 
further  spring  frosts  early  vegetables,  though, 
somewhat  late,  are  likely  to  be  abundant  and  of 
good  quality.  Clear  the  ground  of  the  remains 
of  any  vegetable  crop  as  fast  as  these  cease  to 
be  of  further  use.  Nothing  tends  to  impoverish 
the  ground  more  than  Cabbages  or  other  species 
of  Brassica,  when  they  commence  to  flower. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  in  full  bearing,  whether 
cultivated  in  houses,  pits,  or  frames,  will  need 
to  have  the  oldest  of  the  growths  thinned  out 
and  the  new  growths  regulated  and  tied  in. 
Rigidly  avoid  overcropping  the  plants,  but  apply 
abundance  of  water  to  the  roots  as  well  as  liquid 
manure.  If  liquid  manure  is  difficult  to  obtain, 
there  are  many  forms  of  patent  manure  which 
are  of  very  great  value  to  this  crop.  In  order 
to  prevent  attacks  of  black  aphis,  one  or  two 
fumigations  with  the  XL-All  vaporiser  should 
be  carried  out.  Apply  a  surface  dressing  of 
good  loam  and  half-decayed  horse  manure,  in 
equal  parts,  at  intervals  of  about  ten  days.  Em- 
ploy a  little  ventilation  early  in  the  morning, 
but  close  the  lights  again  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Should  any  of  the  plants  show  serious  signs  of 
exhaustion,  it  will  be  wise  at  this  season  of 
the  year  to  throw  them  out  and  start  again  with 
young  plants   and   fresh   material. 

Tomatos. — Plants  which  have  been  well  hard- 
ened and  properly  prepared  for  planting  out  of 
doors,  may  now  be  safely  put  out  into  sheltered 
positions.  I  have  previously  stated  that  it  is 
almost  useless  to  cultivate  Tomatos  in  the  open 
garden  unless  seed  is  sown  early  in  the  season, 
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so  that  at  the  end  of  May  strong  plants  may  be 
ready  which  will  commence  to  fruit  almost  im- 
mediately after  they  are  planted  out.  Wherever 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  let  the  plants  be  put 
against  a  wall  or  building  facing  to  the  south. 
The  soil  should  not  be  manured  at  the  time  of 
planting,  and  no  stimulant  will  be  required  until 
a  considerable  number  of  fruits  have  set.  ( !ut 
away  all  side  growths,  keeping  each  plant  to 
one  main  stem.  Make  another  sowing  for 
raising  plants  to  fruit  under  glass  during 
autumn. 

Asparagus. — Plants  in  the  seed  bed  should  be 
thinned  out  to  distances  of  4  to  6  inches  apart, 
and  the  surface  of  the  ground  should  be  kept 
frequently  stirred.  Seeds  may  still  be  sown,  if 
by  any  chance  the  operation  has  been 
neglected,  or  seeds  have  failed  to  germinate. 
The  permanent  beds  should  be  examined  each 
day,  and  the  thickest  shoots  cut  for  use  care- 
fully  with  an  Asparagus  knife  when  they  are 
about  3  inches  in  height.  Hand-weed  the  beds 
to  keep  them  perfectly  clean. 

Maize  or  Indian  Corn. — In  warm  districts,  and 
during  favourable  summers,  Indian  Corn  may 
be  induced  to  sufficiently  develop  their  Cobs  for 
consumption  if  the  plants  are  raised  under  glass 
in  boxes  and  planted  out  in  a  southern  aspect 
in  well-prepared  ground.  There  are  several  im- 
proved varieties  procurable. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire.  N.B. 

Chrysanthemums. — Plants  which  are  being  cul- 
tivated for  producing  large  blooms  should  now 
be  repotted  for  the  last  time.  Before  commenc- 
ing this  operation,  select  a  sufficient  number  of 
each  variety,  being  careful  not  to  retain  more 
than  can  be  properly  accommodated  in  the 
houses  in  September,  it  being  much  better  to 
cultivate  a  moderate  number  well  than  that  a 
larger  number  should  be  more  or  less  spoiled  by 
overcrowding.  Examine  carefully  for  green 
fly,  and  if  any  of  this  pest  be  detected,  let  each 
plant  be  dipped  in  quassia  water.  The  most 
suitable-sized  pots  for  most  varieties  are  those 
having  a  diameter  of  10  inches.  Use  clean  pots 
and  provide  each  with  ample  means  of  drainage, 
as  (  hrysanthemums  need  an  abundance  of  water 
during  the  summer  months,  but  are  not  capable 
of  thriving  in  a  water-logged  soil.  Let  the  com- 
post consist  of  rather  heavy  loam,  leaf-mould 
and  rough  sand,  as  the  roots  will  now  require  a 
soil  rather  richer  and  heavier  than  that  which 
was  used  in  the  6-inch  pots.  Immediately  after 
potting  provide  each  plant  with  a  small  stake 
in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  firm  at  the 
neck.  Cultivators  in  Scotland  should  place  their 
plants  in  a  position  where  it  will  be  possible 
to  afford  them  protection  from  frost ;  it  is 
scarcely  safe  to  expose  them  fully  until  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  June.  For  their  accommo- 
dation during  summer,  it  is  desirable  to  arrange 
the  plants  upon  a  square  piece  of  ground  which 
is  covered  with  ashes.  Place  7-feet  high  posts 
at  distances  of  15  feet  apart,  and  in  lines  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  6  feet.  A  strong  fenc- 
ing wire  may  then  be  stretched  along  the  linos 
from  post  to  post,  and  the  stakes  of  each  plant 
being  tied  to  this  wire,  they  will  then  be  safe 
from  injuries  which  would  otherwise  be  caused 
by  winds.  Each  one  will  eventually  need  two 
stakes,  one  placed  on  either  side  of  the  pot. 
The  stakes  should  be  tied  across  the  top  with 
a  piece  of  string  the  same  distance  apart  as  at 
the  base.  When  placing  the  plants  in  their 
summer  position,  it  is  essential  that  each  should 
be  given  sufficient  space  that  the  shoots  and 
leaves  will  be  fully  exposed  to  sunlight.  When 
tying  the  shoots  to  the  stakes,  always  make  the 
ties  upon  firm  wood,  allowing  the  soft,  un- 
ripened  tops  to  sway  under  the  influence  of  the 
wind.  Suitable  stakes  are  the  red-wood  stakes 
5  feet  long,  and  they  are  the  cheapest  in  the 
end.  These  may  be  fixed  firmly  in  the  soil, 
whereas  the  smoother  surfaced  Bamboo  stakes 
are  apt  to  become  loosened.  A  piece  of  crock 
about  3  or  4  inches  square  should  be  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  in  each  pot,  and  when 
applying  water  it  should  be  poured  on  to  this 
material.  By  its  use  watering  can  be  carried 
out  more  quickly,  and  the  surface  soil  will  not 
be  washed  out  of  place.  Planks  9  inches  wide 
are  useful  for  standing  the  pots  upon  whilst  the 
plants  are  out  of  doors. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fvfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Summer  bidding. — Lobelia  cardinalis  and  its 
varieties  are  amongst  the  most  ornamental  of 
bedding  plants,  and  their  value  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Under  good  cultivation  the  plants 
attain  a  height  of  about  3  feet,  and  if  grouped 
together  in  beds  formed  on  the  grass,  or  by  the 
margin  of  streams,  they  have  a  very  fine  effect. 
Useful  plants  for  forming  a  groundwork  fur 
these  Lobelias  include  Alyssum  maritimum, 
Gazania  splendens,  and  G.  s.  variegata,  Dactylis 
glomerata,  any  of  the  dwarf  Ageratums  (such 
as  Countess  of  Stain,  and  Veronica  Andersonii. 
If  these  plants  be  used  the  Lobelias  need  not  be 
planted  so  closely  together. 

Lantana. — These  plants  are  very  free-flower- 
ing, and  exhibit  various  colours,  including 
shades  of  pink,  white,  lilac,  crimson,  yellow 
and  rich  orange.  They  are  very  handsome  if 
trained  as  standards,  and  the  practice  of  plant- 
ing dwarf  Lantanas  to  form  a  groundwork,  and 
interspersing  standards  of  a  distinct  colour  is 
commendable. 

Coleus  Verschafeltii  is  still  the  best  Coleus  for 
bedding  out-of-doors.  It  is  very  effective  if 
grouped  alone,  or  if  interspersed  with  standard 
plants  of  the  white  Marguerite. 

Heliotropium  and  Calceolaria  amplcxicaulis. — 
Standard  plants  of  these  species  have  a  very 
good  effect  over  beds  of  herbaceous  Paeonies, 
and  they  cause  the  beds  to  remain  attractive  for 
a  longer  period. 

Miscellaneous  groupings. — It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  mention  that  beds  planted  with  Madame 
Crousse  Pelargonium,  with  a  few  standard 
plants  of  the  same  variety  amongst  them,  are  ex- 
ceedingly attractive.  The  standard  plants  should 
be  about  5  feet  in  height.  Dwarf  varieties  of 
Ageratum,  with  plants  of  Abutilon  striatum  in- 
terspersed ;  Kaby  Castle  Carnation,  mixed  with 
named  varieties  of  Gladiolus  and  Montbretias  ; 
Celosias  associated  with  Fuchsias  ;  bronze  and 
yellow-flowered  Begonias  mixed  with  standard 
plants  of  Streptosolen  Jamesonii,  are  all  pleasant 
associations. 


applying  the  mulch,  or  before  watering  the 
ground,  let  the  surface  soil  be  slightly  pricked 
up  by  means  of  a  fork.  Wall-trees  growing  in 
moderately  deep  and  well-drained  borders,  and 
having  their  roots  near  to  the  surface,  will  not 
succeed  perfectly  unless  they  are  given  rich 
mulchings  and  liberal  waterings. 

General  work. — Continue  to  use  the  hoe  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground  amongst  hardy  fruit 
trees,  and  do  not  neglect  any  of  the  little  details 
that  are  necessary  during  this  busy  season  to  en- 
able the  trees  the  better  to  develop  their  crops. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By   F.  Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Lady 
Nunburnholmk,  Warier  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Cherries. — Kentish,  May  Duke,  and  other  early 
varieties  will  now  have  set  their  fruit  in  most 
districts,  therefore  examine  the  trees  carefully 
for  black  aphis  and  maggots.  The  aphis  may 
be  destroyed  by  syringing  the  trees  with  Quassia 
Extract  or  some  other  insecticide,  but  the  mag- 
gots are  hidden  away  in  the  curled  leaves,  and 
these  leaves  should  be  taken  from  the  trees  by 
hand,  and  burned.  Trees  of  the  variety  Morella 
must  be  kept  clean  from  aphides  at  all  costs,  or 
they  will  badly  cripple  the  points  of  the  shoot 
If  the  attack  of  aphis  is  slight  it  is  usually  suffi- 
cient to  dip  the  points  of  the  shoots  in  weak 
tobacco  water,  and  apply  a  syringing  with  clear 
water  on  the  morning  following  that  operation. 
Disbud  any  trees  that  are  well  furnished  with 
shoots,  removing  back  and  foreright  shoots,  or 
any  others  that  will  not  be  required  permanently 
for  the  trees  (see  also  the  "Calendar  "  published 
in  the  issue  for  April  25).  Do  not  stop  the 
leading  shoots,  or  thin  the  fruits  at  the  present, 
as  it  is  probable  that  many  of  them  will  fall 
from  the  trees  during  the  process  of  stoning. 

Mulching. — This  important  operation  in  hardy 
fruit  culture  is  practised  for  the  purposes  of 
conserving  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  applying 
plant  food  to  the  soil,  and  economising  labour. 
Mulching  upon  heavy  soil  should  be  deferred 
until  the  ground  has  become  warmed  by  the 
summer  sun,  except  in  cases  of  freshly- 
planted  trees,  which  should  be  mulched  with 
light  litter  only.  Trees  which  are  not  bearing 
crops  do  not  require  dressings  of  rich  manure, 
and  its  application  might  do  harm  by  encourag- 
ing the  trees  to  make  gross  and  unfruitful 
growth.  It  is  better  to  apply  a  good  dressing  of 
wood  ashes  or  burnt  refuse,  covering  this  ma- 
terial with  a  little  stable  litter.  Established 
trees,  however,  which  are  growing  on  light  soils, 
and  any  which  have  been  worked  upon  surface- 
rooting  stocks  and  that  have  carried  crops  of 
fruit,  require  rich  stimulants.  These  should  be 
afforded  a  liberal  dressing  of  stable  manure, 
followed  by  a  copious  watering,  repeating 
the  mulch-  later  in  the  season;  this  is 
better  than  making  an  excessively  heavy  appli- 
cation  at   one   time.      On   all   occasions,   before 


PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

By  James  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  in  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

Culture  of  hardy  plants. — Amongst  the  many 
phases  of  present-day  gardening,  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  is  the  cultivation  of  hardy  plants.  I  use 
this  term  "hardy  plants"  in  its  fullest  sense, 
in.  hiding  in  it  all  species  that  are  capable  of 
withstanding  ordinary  winters  in  this  country. 
Formerly  a  large  number  of  plants  which  had 
long  been  in  cultivation  in  this  country  were 
either  totally  neglected  or  relegated  to  that  plant 
purgatory,  the  back  border.  I  will  not  discuss 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  former  neglect  or 
present  appreciation  of  these  plants  ;  but,  in  wel- 
coming the  change  which  has  saved  many  valu- 
able subjects  from  oblivion,  offer  some  observa- 
tions on  their  value  for  the  decoration  of  public 
parks.  Before  doing  so,  let  me  remark  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  always  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  scarce  plants  in  public  gardening  is  not 
to  be  recommended  unless  under  special  circum- 
stances. There  is  such  a  wealth  of  material 
nowadays  at  our  disposal  that  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  extravagant  expenditure  of  public 
money  on  plants  which  are  costly  because  they 
are  scarce. 

Question  of  arrangement. — In  some  cases  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  to  dispose 
his  plants  in  solitary  isolation  that  each  may 
exhibit  its  individual  characteristics,  but  with- 
out regard  to  the  creation  of  pleasing 
effects,  whether  by  harmony  of  colour  or  contrast 
of  form.  While  this  method  may  be  permissible 
in  certain  situations  where  arrangements  that 
tend  to  the  easy  and  convenient  comparison  of 
species  is  almost  a  necessity,  it  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  looked  upon  as 
artistic  gardening.  Though  my  own  personal 
taste  is  in  favour  of  the  free  and  natural  style, 
I  am  bound  to  admit  that,  in  particular  situa- 
tions, the  formal  garden  possesses  features  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  peculiarly  appropriate  to  its 
surroundings.  In  so  far  as  this  formalism  ap- 
plies to  public  gardens,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  style  is  not  only  more  costly  to  adopt,  but 
also  to  maintain.  Returning  to  a  consideration 
of  the  value  of  hardy  plants  for  park  purposes, 
I  will  first  speak  of  their  use  for  naturalising  in 
suitable  situations.  In  how  many  instances  are 
spring-flowering  bulbs  planted  as  freely  as  they 
might  be?  We  see  the  annual  displays  made  in 
beds  of  formal  outline  ;  but  this  is  not  what  is 
meant.  I  want  to  emphasise  the  better  plan  of 
using  them  more  freely  in  a  natural  manner  in 
the  wooded  and  more  grassy  parts,  where  they 
will  afford  a  special  interest  to  visitors,  who 
watch  with  the  keenest  interest  for  the  first  ap- 
pearance in  spring  of  the  Snowdrop  and  the 
Winter  Aconite.  Unfortunately,  these  two  plants 
are  not  always  a  success  in  town  gardens.  They 
appear  to  be  somewhat  fastidious  as  to  soil,  and 
they  dislike  town  smoke  just  as  do  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses.  Where  they  are  capable  of 
thriving,  and  are  planted  in  wide,  irregular 
masses,  they  are  appreciated  as  much  as  their 
more  showy  successor,  the  Crocus,  which  plant, 
being  less  fastidious,  will  often  succeed  where 
Snowdrops  fail.  The  brilliant  effects  obtained 
by  planting  Crocuses  in  masses  has  been  fre- 
quently described  and  illustrated  in  the  Gar- 
deners'  Chronicle  ;  but,  despite  these  excellent 
object-lessons,  they  are  often  still  planted  in 
stiff  lines  and  formal  designs.  In  considering 
the  Crocus,  one  has  to  remember  the  in- 
jury caused  to  the  flowers  by  the  house  spar- 
row so  common  in  urban  districts.  The  birds 
appear  now  to  be  worse  even  than  formerly,  for, 
whereas  they  used  to  confine  their  attention  to 
the  yellow  varieties,  they  now  destroy  the  flowers 
irrespective  of  colour.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
town  Crocus  is  not  so  liable  to  injury  from  the 
short-tailed  mouse  as  are  the  same  plants  when 
grown  in  the  country. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB= 
USHER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  u?iless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
carejulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Appointments  for  June. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  2— Nat.  Amateur  Gard.  Assoc,  meet, 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  4— Linnean  Soc.  meet. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  6— 

Soc.  Fran?.  d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet.    German  Gard. 
Soc.  meet. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  8— 

Bank   Holiday.     Harpenden  Fanciers  and  Agric.  Soc. 
Sh.    United  Hort,  Ben.  &  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  9— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.     British  Gard.  Assoc.  Ex. 
Council  meet.    Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  11— 

Exhibition  of  Colonial  Fruits  in  the  Roy.   Hort.   Hall, 
Westminster  (2  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  17— 

Roy.  Bot.  Soc.  Summer  Exh.  (3  days).    Yorkshire  Gala, 
York,  Jubilee  Exh.  (3  days). 
THURSDAY,  JUNE  18— Linnean  Soc.  meet. 
SATURDAY,  JUNE  20— German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  23- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.    Oxford  Fl.  Sh. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  24— 

Richmond   Fl.   Sh.      Hort.   Sh.   at  the    Franco-British 
Exhibition,  Shepherd's  Bush  (3  days). 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  25— 

Isle  of  Wight  Rose  Sh.  at  Ryde  (provisional). 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 55-9°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  Wednesday,    May   27    (6    p.m.):    Max.    75° 
Min.  55". 
Gardeners'  Chromcle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent    Garden,    London — Thursday,   May    28 
(10   a.m.):    Bar.  304;    Temp.  70";    Weather— 
Bright  sunshine. 
Provinces.—  Wednesday,  May  27    (6   p.m.)  :     Max.  70° 
Guildford;  Min.  57°  Ireland  N.W. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Bedding  Plants,  Bulbs,  Palms,  &c,  at  12;  Lycoris, 
Nerines,  &c,  from  Japan,  also  Palm  seeds,  at  3,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

FRIDAY— 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C,  at  12.45. 


The 

Temple, 


The  institution  of  the  Temple 
Show  may  be  said  to  have  come 
of  age  in  the  present  week,  for 
the  exhibition  that  is  still  open  as  these  pages 
go  to  press  is  the  twenty-first  that  has  been 
held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
historic  grounds  of  the  Inner  Temple.  The 
history  of  these  shows  has  been  characterised 
by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  success,  inso- 
much that  their  popularity  has  continued  to 
grow  until,  at  the  present  time,  the  very  diffi- 
culties and  inconveniences  that  attend  them 
are  attributable  to  the  unparalleled  attrac- 
tion they  present  to  the  Fellows  and  general 
public.  At  the  termination  of  such  a  con- 
siderable period  the  Society  may  well  receive 
congratulations  upon  this  satisfactory  feature 
in  its  yearly  calendar,  and  we  may  express 
the  hope  that  no  circumstances  may  arise  to 
interrupt  the  favourable  arrangement  that 
exists  between  the  Society  and  the  Benchers. 
Although  it  would  be  unwise  to  argue  that 
the  holding  of  exhibitions  is  the  highest  or 
most  important  work  to  which  an  influential 
society  can  direct  its  energies,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  properly  organised  shows  have  a 


real  value  that  is  very  generally  appreciated, 
and  the  Temple  exhibitions  would  still  be 
necessary  if  they  became  a  small  tax  on  the 
Society's  finance,  a  circumstance  which 
makes  it  the  more  apparent  that  it  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  they  are  not  only 
self-supporting,  but  are  a  means  of  aug- 
menting the  funds. 

It  is  entirely  due  to  the  restricted  space 
available  in  these  gardens  that  the  incon- 
venience of  overcrowding  is  felt  so  keenly  as 
is  the  case  at  the  present  time,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  Council  has  certainly  shown  a 
desire  to  serve  the  convenience  of  the 
Fellows  as  far  as  possible.  With  this  object 
the  price  of  admission  was  raised  on  the 
opening  day  from  seven  and  sixpence  to  ten 
shillings,  but  so  far  as  we  could  judge  the 
number  of  persons  present  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon was  as  great  as  in  former  years  !  A 
greater  boon  to  the  Fellows  was  the  regula- 
tion which  excluded  the  general  public 
from  the  exhibition  altogether  on  the  Wed- 
nesday morning  until  12  o'clock  noon,  for 
this  concession  afforded  the  Fellows  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  exhibits  in  some  degree 
of  comfort,   which   was   quite  impossible  on 


Fig  156.  — bdlbophyllum  mirum,  an  interesting 

species  exhibited  at  the  temple  show. 

(See  p.  253.) 

the  Tuesday  after  the  tents  had  been  thrown 
open.  The  manner  in  which  the  Fellows 
have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  facilities 
provided  on  Wednesday  will  no  doubt  induce 
the  Council  to  make  this  arrangement  a 
permanent  one. 

In  several  directions  further  efforts  were 
made  to  relieve  the  congestion,  and  the 
alterations  were  certainly  improvements. 
There  have  been  frequent  complaints  in 
former  years  that  the  long  narrow  tent  ex- 
tending from  the  entrance  gates  became  so 
thronged  with  people  that  a  very  considerable 
time  was  necessary  to  get  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  in  hot  weather  the  atmosphere 
was  so  oppressive  that  ladies  especially 
suffered  considerable  inconvenience  and 
fatigue.  By  making  an  opening  in  this  tent 
at  the  point  opposite  to  the  secretary's  tent 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  get  out  into 
the  open  air  at  half  the  distance,  and  this 
opening  was  also  of  great  value  for  the 
admittance  of  air.  The  alteration  in  one  of 
the  other  tents  was  of  lesser  importance,  but 


its  effect  was  in  the  same  direction,  whilst  the- 
battened  way  over  the  grass  from  the  main 
entrance  on  the  Benchers,  or  Fleet  Street, 
side  of  the  gardens  allowed  visitors  to  pass  to- 
the  tents  and  return  therefrom  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time. 

Of  the  event  itself,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
display  is  very  like  former  Temple  shows. 
These  exhibitions  show  but  little  variation 
from  year  to  year,  and,  as  we  have  remarked 
on  several  former  occasions,  it  would  be  satis- 
factory if  means  could  be  devised  that  would 
introduce  some  new  features.  Having  so  re- 
cently witnessed  the  great  exhibition  at 
Ghent,  in  Belgium,  some  of  those  present  at 
the  Temple  could  not  refrain  from  contrast- 
ing the  methods  adopted  at  Ghent  for  dis- 
playing the  exhibits  and  the  lack  of  method 
observable  at  our  own  shows.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  enforced  limitations  of  space  at  the 
Temple  offer  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  adop- 
tion of  any  intelligent  scheme  for  producing 
the  best  scenic  effects,  but  that  this  is  not 
the  only  reason  for  the  neglect  is  proved  by 
the  Holland  Park  exhibitions,  for  at  Holland 
Park  there  is  an  abundant  space  available, 
yet  the  methods  of  staging  are  usually  little 
better  than  at  the  Temple.  It  may  be  stated 
here  that  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Cutbush, 
both  in  the  tents  and  out-of-doors,  have  been- 
arranged  with  more  regard  to  effect  than 
most  others.  The  groups  of  Carnations  in 
the  Orchid  marquee  over  a  bright  pink 
groundwork  of  Polyantha  Roses  may  serve 
as  an  example,  though  perhaps  the  general 
tone  of  pink  and  rose  colours  was  a  little 
marred  by  the  inclusion,  in  one  corner,  of  a 
plant  of  Carnation  with  flowers  of  an  orange 
shade  not  perfectly  harmonious  with  the  rest. 

Apart  from  this  question  of  arrangement 
there  is  little  room  for  criticising  the  Temple 
shows.  They  are  the  means  of  bringing  to- 
gether a  large  number  of  exhibits  which  re- 
present the  very  best  cultivation  practised  in 
this  country,  and  the  general  display  just  as 
perfectly  illustrates  general  gardening  in 
Britain  as  the  Ghent  show  depicted  the  com- 
mercial horticulture  of  Belgium.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast 
than  is  presented  by  the  two  shows.  In  the 
one  case  the  display  consisted  of  an  enormous 
number  of  splendid  specimens  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  with  whole  plantations 
of  Rhododendrons,  but  with  scarcely  any 
hardy  flowering  plants  represented,  whilst 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
Temple  Show  lies  in  the  enormous  number 
of  hardy  flowers,  thus  testifying  to  the 
increased  appreciation  they  now  receive 
in  this  country.  There  were  very  choice 
Orchids  at  Ghent,  but  they  were  fewer 
in  number  than  those  staged  at  the  Temple. 
But  why  attempt  to  compare  the  exhibitions? 
They  are  so  essentially  different  that  a  visit  to 
one  but  helps  us  to  appreciate  more  highly 
the  other ! 

We  have  said  that  the  Temple  shows  illus- 
trate in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  gardening 
practised  in  this  country,  but  this  statement 
requires  qualification  on  the  present  occasion 
for  the  reason  that  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
less  numerously  shown  than  usual,  and  there 
was  not  a  single  exhibit  of  this  nature 
from  an  amateur's  garden.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  the  date  of  these  shows  is  very  early 
for  such  produce,  but  on  previous  occasions- 
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some  satisfactory  collections  have  been 
staged,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  these  are  to 
be  discontinued,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
foreign  visitors  will  be  led  to  think  that  the 
culture  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  not  given 
proper  attention  here,  which  would  be  quite 
contrary  to  the  facts. 

The  present  exhibition  is  not  likely  to  be 
remembered  for  any  outstanding  novelty  it 
revealed.  Amongst  Orchids  the  Odontiodas 
are  now  becoming  familiar  plants,  and 
although  the  new  ones  shown  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Mons.  Henri  Graire  are 
interesting,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
cause  the  same  amount  of  excitement  that 
was  produced  in  1904,  when  the  first  product 
of  this  bigeneric  cross  was  exhibited  by  Mons. 
Vuylsteke.  The  Leelio-Cattleya  Elva,  YVeston- 
birt  variety,  from  Major  Holford  is  a  very 
showy  flower,  and  the  Cattleya  Mendelii 
""  His  Majesty,"  shown  by  Mr.  Francis 
Wellesley,  also  the  blotched  Odontoglossums 
from  M.  Vuylsteke,  not  to  mention  other  new 
Orchids,  which  are  described  in  our  report, 
all  afford  matters  of  interest  to  Orchid 
cultivators,  whilst  the  curiously-formed 
Bulbophyllum  from  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman, 
Bart.,  shown  at  fig.  156,  has  a  botanical 
interest  that  is  unapproached  by  many  of  the 
more  showy  species.  Whilst  referring  to  the 
Orchids  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Veitchian  Cup  has  been  award.xl  to  Mr.  F. 
Menteith  Ogilvie,  and  that  Major  Holford, 
so  far  from  having  exhausted  his  resources 
by  his  recent  exhibit  in  Belgium,  has  a 
magnificent  show  of  well-cultivated  plants, 
some  of  which  we  illustrate  in  this  issue 

Apart  from  the  Orchids,  some  of  the  best 
novelties  are  the  stove  species  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Sander  at  Ghent  and  already  illus- 
trated in  these  pages,  but  a  number  of 
awards  were  granted  to  hardier  plants  which 
are  described  on  another  page. 

On  the  opening  day  the  exhibition  was 
graced  by  the  presence  of  H.M.  The  Oueen 
and  H.R.H.  Princess  Victoria. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  show  in- 
cludes contributions  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  exhibitors,  including  several  from 
Belgium  and  France,  a  much  larger  number 
than  was  the  case  some  years  ago,  when  the 
area  covered  by  the  exhibits  was  equal  to  that 
-available  at  the  present  time. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  repre- 
sents a  view  of  the  roof  garden  at  Cardiff  Castle, 
a  somewhat  unique  feature  of  the  building.  We 
understand  that  the  creation  of  this  garden  was 
the  idea  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute,  whose 
tastes  were  pre-eminently  antiquarian,  and  who 
loved  to  surround  himself  as  much  as  possible 
with  such  things  as  were  reminiscent  of  other 
ages.  The  roof  garden — colloquially  called 
the  "  Peristyle " — is  situated  at  the  top 
of  an  octagon  tower  about  100  feet  from 
the  ground  level,  and  from  windows  on 
its  four  sides  extensive  views  are  to  be 
■obtained  of  the  whole  of  the  City  of  Cardiff  and 
the  surrounding  country  side.  From  the  floor — 
which  is  mosaic — to  the  very  tiles  of  the  roof  no 
expense  has  been  spared  in  its  construction,  and 
its  artistic  embellishments  are  the  wonder  and 
.admiration  of  all  visitors.  The  fountain  in  the 
centre  is  constructed  of  bronze,  and  the  animals 
represented  are  beavers — the  top  one  full  grown 
and  the  four  lower  ones  its  young.  In  the 
background  is  seen  a  large  bronze  statue  of  the 


Madonna  and  Child,  the  pedestal  of  which  is  a 
slab  of  white  marble  resting  upon  a  base  of 
polished  Aberdeen  granite.  The  beautiful  paint- 
ings on  the  upper  portion  of  the  walls  depict 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  and 
the  explanation  of  each  picture  is  given  in 
Hebrew  characters  below.  Frescoes  represent- 
ing animal  subjects  occupy  the  lower  portions 
of  the  walls.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  not  an 
ideal  roof  garden  from  the  plant  grower's  point 
of  view,  as  it  is  too  much  shut  in  and  shaded. 
Its  beauty  and  interest  depend  solely  on  Art  and 
not  on  Nature ;  and  it  is,  after  all,  only  a 
garden   in   name. 

Kew  Guild  Dinner.— This  annual  festivity 
was  celebrated  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  011 
the  25th  inst.,  when  86  members  of  the  Guild 
assembled.  Prior  to  the  dinner,  the  annual 
meeting  was  held,  and  the  report  of  the  year 
presented.     Mr.    Bean   retires   from  the  editor- 


and  he  urged  the  young  men  at  present  in  the 
gardens  to  select  their  friends  carefully,  but 
with  this  reservation,  make  as  many  friends  as 
they  could.  An  institution  such  as  the  Kew 
Guild  possessed  great  possibilities.  Its  members 
include  some  of  the  foremost  horticulturists  of 
the  day,  and  these  were  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  It  had  power,  if  used  aright,  to  in- 
fluence the  public  and  the  Government  to  the 
benefit  of  gardening  generally.  He  would  like 
to  see  some  recognised  horticultural  degree,  and 
he  thought  that  the  Government,  through  Kew, 
might  lead  the  way  in  this  matter.  He  urged 
the  young  gardeners  at  present  at  Kew  to  em- 
brace all  the  opportunties  the  gardens  afforded 
them  in  learning  both  the  practical  and  scientific 
sides  of  their  profession.  Mr.  Daydon  Jackson, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  Botting  Hemsley, 
F.R.S.,  responding,  said  that  the  faculty  of 
cultivating  friendships  was  a  valuable  one  ;  old 
friends  are   the  best,   but   unfortunately   one  is 


Fig.  157.- 


-L^LIO-CATTLEYA    "  ELVA,      WESTONBIRT   VARIETY. 
FIRST-CLASS    CERTIFICATE    AT   THE   TEMPLE    SHOW. 


AWARDED    A 


ship  of  the  Journal,  and  in  future  the  Committee 
will  edit  the  work.  The  demand  for  the  Journal 
was  larger  in  1907  than  in  any  previous  year, 
726  copies  having  been  distributed.  The  total 
number  of  life  members  is  now  254.  The 
dinner  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Petti- 
grew,  superintendent  of  the  Cardiff  Public 
Parks,  supported  on  the  right  hand  by  Dr.  Otto 
Stapf,  and  on  the  left  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Hill, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  The  chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
the  Kew  Guild,  said  that  such  an  institution 
was  the  means  of  binding  the  members  together 
in  friendship.  Friends,  and  especially  those 
made  when  young,  are  the  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions one  can  have.  Kew,  he  said,  afforded 
especial  opportunities   for  forming  friendships, 


always  losing  them.  Mr.  Watson  referred  to 
the  approaching  retirement  of  Mr.  Hemsley 
from  his  duties  at  Kew,  and  spoke  in  sympa-  v 
thetic  terms  of  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Nicholson,  a  vice-president  of  the  Guild.  Mr. 
R.  Hooper  Pearson  proposed  the  toast  of  "The 
Chairman."  He  said  that  Mr.  Pettigrew's 
work  at  Cardiff  was  of  a  character  deserving 
the  highest  praise,  and  as  an  employer  of  young 
gardeners  his  conduct  towards  them  was 
exemplary.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Pettigrew  take 
an  interest  in  teaching  them  the  practice,  but 
also  the  science  of  their  calling.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  enforced 
such  habits  as  punctuality,  which  were  in  them- 
selves of  value  to  young  men.  Mr.  Pearson 
referring    to    the    chairman's    speech,    declared 
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that  it  was  an  argument  in  favour  of  horti- 
culture receiving  State  recognition,  which 
was  desirable  from  every  point  of  view,  and 
a  matter  that  should  engage  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  gardeners.  The  chairman  responded, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  meeting  terminated. 

Flowers  in  Season. — We  have  received  from 
Mr.  W.  Baylor  Hartland  a  box  of  Tulips  from 
hk  noted  Irish  nursery  at  Ard-Cairn,  Ballin- 
temple.  Among  the  many  beautfiul  varieties 
sent  were  Orange  Globe,  a  variety  having  long 
petals  of  scarlet  colour  flushed  with  cerise  and 
edged  with  orange  ;  Mrs.  Moon,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  yellow  Tulips;  Rosalind,  cf  a  pleasing 
shade  of  red,  of  good  form,  and  not  over  large  ; 
Pompadour,  a  big,  bold  scarlet  flower  ;  Shandon 
Bells,  with  white  ground  splashed  with  pink  ; 
and  Stella,  of  bright  rose  colour,  with  a  white 
base. 

M.  Abel  Chatenay. — English  visitors  to  the 
Paris  Salon,  who  are  personally  acquainted  with 
M.  Abel  Chatenay,  the  genial  secretary  of  the 
National  Horticultural  Society  of  France,  will 


Linnean  Society. — The  two  new  foreign 
members  of  the  Linnean  Society  are  Professor 
Otto  Butschli,  well  known  for  his  remarkable 
investigations  on  the  lower  animals  and  on  the 
structure  of  protoplasm,  and  Professor  A.  G. 
Nathosst,  the  distinguished  Swedish  palaeon- 
tologist. 

A  meeting  will   be  held  on  June  4,   at 

8  p.m.,  when  the  following  papers  will  be 
read  :— 1,  Prof.  A.  Dendy,  F.R.S.,  "Note  on 
the  Spicules  of  Chirodota  gemmifera,  Dendy  and 
Hindle";  2,  Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon,  F.L.S.,  "Two 
new  Fungus  Diseases  "  ;  3,  Mr.  F.  N.  Williams, 
F.L.S.,  "The  Caryophyllaceae  of  Tibet";  4, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Potts,  "Polychaeta  of  (he  Indian 
Ocean  "  ;  5,  Dr.  S.  J.  Hickson,  F.R  S.,  and  Miss 
Helen  M.  England,  M.Sc,  "The  Stylasteria 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  "  ;  6,  Messrs.  W.  N.  Chees- 
man,  F.L.S.,  and  T.  Gibbs,  "  A  Contribution  to 
the  Mycology  of  South  Africa." 

Gardeners  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— Sir  Frank  Crisp,  LL.B.,  J. P.,  has  for- 
warded   the    sum  of  £31  6s.  5d.   in  aid  of    the 


Fig.  158. — some  choice  varieties  of  hippeastrum,  exhibited  by 
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Appointments  Abroad. — We  learn  that  Mr 
Robert  Fyffe  and  Mr.  Frank  Reginald  Long 
both  members  of  the  gardening  staff  at  Kew.  hav( 
been  respectively  appointed,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Kew,  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the 
Colonies  to  the  post  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Botanic,  Forestry,  and  Scientific  Department  of 
the  Uganda  Protectorate,  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Government  Plantations  in  the  Federated 
Malay  States. 


have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  large  three- 
quarter  length  portrait  as  an  excellent  and  life- 
like representation  of  this  gentleman.  The  num- 
ber is  864,  the  artist  M.  Leon  Armand  Huet, 
and  although  the  title  given  is  merely  M.  A.  C. 
in  the  catalogue,  those  who  know  M.  Chate- 
nay need  no  further  information.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  this  year's  Salon  there  are 
nearly  100  pictures  of  fruit  and  flowers  in  oil  or 
water-colour,  so  that  horticultural  visitors  to  the 
Salon  may  be  sure  of  an  hour's  interest  outside 
that  afforded  by  the  ordinary  exhibits. 

Mr.  Theodor  Reimers,  at  Neumiihlen,  near 
Hamburg,  writes  a  correspondent,  will  celebrate 
his  50  years  jubilee  as  superintendent  of 
the  well-known  garden  of  Frau  Etatsrath 
Donner  on  June  8  next.  The  garden  was  origin- 
ally a  very  small  one,  but  owing  to  Mr. 
Reimers'  work  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated and  interesting  in  Germany.  It  is  visited 
by  a  great  many  gardeners  who  have  reason  to 
go  to  Hamburg.  Mr.  Reimers  is  well  known  to 
many  of  our  readers. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


funds  of  the  above  institution,  being  a  proportion 
of  the  proceeds  of  admission  fees  received  for 
opening  Friar  Park,  Henley-on-Thames,  to 
visitors. 

Mr.  W.  Honess  who  contributed  the  Weekly 
Calendar  on  "The  Kitchen  Garden"  for  these 
pages  last  year,  has  removed  from  Cobham  Park 
Gardens  to  take  up  the  position  of  gardener  to 
Walter  Raphael,  Esq.,  Hopedene.  near  Dork- 
ing, Surrey.  The  new  garden  contains  some  excel- 
lent glass  houses  which  afford  good  facilities  for 
■  indoor  fruit  and  plant  cultivation. 

Rhododendron  Exhibition.— Messrs.  John 
Waterer  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  inform  us 
that  their  annual  exhibition  of  Rhododendrons 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  will  be  opened  on  Wednesday,  June  10, 
and  remain  on  view  throughout  the  month. 
Judged  by  former  displays  this  exhibition  is 
likely  to  be  worth  a  visit  by  all  those  interested 
in  garden  Rhododendrons. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

Edgeworthia  chrysantha. — A  plant  seldom 
seen  in  private  collections  is  Edgworthia  chrys- 
antha. Its  beautiful  waxy,  yellow  flowers  chang- 
ing to  white,  have  a  pleasing  fragrance  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  If  planted 
out  in  a  cool  house  along  with  Daphne  odora 
and  Luculia  gratissima,  all  these  fragrant  plants 
will  flower  well  during  a  dull  season  of  the 
year.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  propagate  the 
Edgworthia  by  inserting  cuttings  (which  should 
be  taken  with  a  "  heel  "  of  the  old  wood)  into 
small  thumb  pots  filled  with  silver  or  coarse 
river  sand,  but  having  no  hole  at  the  base  for 
drainage.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  propagating 
frame  having  a  moderate  degree  of  bottom  heat, 
and  water  them  copiously  twice  daily.  The  cut- 
tings will  make  roots  in  about  three  weeks'  time 
if  they  are  carefully  shaded  from  bright  sunshine. 
The  Daphne  and  Luculia  may  be  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  Wm.  H.  Jenkins,  Northenden, 
Cheshire. 

New    Melons. — Although    it   is   one   ol    the 

regulations  governing  the  action  of  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
that  no  awards  can  be  made  to  any  Melon  by 
the  committee  unless  previously  grown  for  trial 
at  Wisley,  raisers  still  send  fruits  to  Vincent 
Square.  At  a  recent  meeting  two  fruits 
named  as  new  varieties  were  received  and 
tasted,  but  had  either  been  a  second  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  it  could  have  secured  no 
award,  according  to  the  Council's  regulations. 
But  as  those  regulations  are  probably  rarely 
seen  by  those  who  raise  and  send  Melons,  and 
some  other  subjects,  I  append  the  clause  in 
Regulation  38  for  their  edification  : — "  No  award 
will  be  made  to  Potatos,  Peas,  Beans,  Tomatos, 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  similar  subjects,  unless 
previously  tested  in  the  Society's  gardens  at 
Wisley  as  to  their  cropping  qualities  and  dis- 
tinctive merits."  I  put  the  word  similar  in 
italics  because  it  is  not  made  clear  whether  it 
applies  to  Melons  only,  or  to  all  the  kinds 
named.  If  it  applies  in  that  wide  sense,  then 
it  seems  doubtful  as  to  what  in  vegetables  the 
committee  can  deal  with  at  the  table.  Natur- 
ally, with  such  conditions  imposed,  it  should  be 
arranged  that  a  full  trial  of  all  the  things  named 
should  take  place  every  year.  If  such  be  not 
possible,  then  raisers  will  be  handicapped  in 
being  deprived  of  their  opportunity  to  secure  the 
Society's  awards.  The  two  Melons  sent  recently 
had  the  too  common  fault  of  having  two 
characters  of  flesh,  the  inner  a  soft  watery 
pulp,  the  outer  rather  hard  and  unripe.  The 
intercrossing  of  two  diverse  colours  in  Melons 
seldom  produces  other  than  these  defects.      D. 

Definition  of  "Amateur." — A  schedule  of 
classes  for  the  horticultural  show  to  be  held  at 
the  Franco-British  Exhibition  on  June  24  and 
following  days,  such  as  should  produce  a  very 
fine  display,  has  just  been  issued.  How 
far  the  liberal  offer  of  medals  made,  or 
the  less  liberal  sums  as  prizes  may  attract 
exhibitors  remains  to  be  seen.  But  the  schedule 
includes  "open"  classes  and  classes  for  "ama- 
teurs." Seeing  that  anybody  may  compete  in 
an  open  class  no  definition  of  status  is  needed. 
But  when  the  term  "  amateur  "  is  included,  some 
definition  of  what  the  executive  means  by  such  a 
term  should  be  given.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  practically  terms  everyone  as  an  ama- 
teur who  is  not  a"  trader,  including  professional 
gardeners,  who  are,  after  all,  but  the  agents  of 
their  employers.  Other  societies  distinctly  sepa- 
rate the  professional  gardener  from  the  amateur. 
Possibly,  for  the  show  referred  to,  some  defini- 
tion of  what  is  an  amateur  will  be  supplied.    A. 
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1"MIIS  important  floral  festival  was  held  on 
the  above  dates.  In  the  matter  of  weather 
the  Society  is  to  be  congratulated,  for 
although  the  opening  day  was  somewhat 
dull  it  was  not  wet,  and  the  second  day  saw 
perfect  summer  weather  conditions.  A  slight 
difference  of  arrangement  was  seen  in  the  tents 
this  year,  and  they  were  conducive  to  the  com- 
fort of  visitors,  who  appeared  to  be  as  numerous 
as  ever,  notwithstanding  that  the  price  for 
admission  was  raised  on  the  opening  day  to 
ten  shillings.  As  a  flower  show  the  exhibition 
was  equal  to  any  that  have  preceded  it,  but  on 
this  occasion  no  outstanding  novelty  was  pre- 
sented ;  this  notwithstanding,  awards  to  new 
plants  were  freely  given.  The  exhibits  of 
Orchids  were  quite  equal  to  the  best  of  former 
displays  of  these  flowers  at  the  Temple,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Roses,  hardy  flowers, 
Begonias,  and  greenhouse  subjects  generally, 
whilst  the  Carnations  were  much  in  advance  of 
those  at  any  former  Temple  Show,  partly 
because  they  have  become  more  popular 
for  decorative  purposes  as  cut  blooms. 
Messrs.  Sander's  new  plants  attracted  consider- 
able attention,  and  most  of  these  have  been 
already  described  in  our  columns.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  great  exhibition  was  conducted 
without  a  hitch,  and  the  thanks  of  the  exhibitors 
and  visitors  are  due  to  the  officials,  including 
the  secretaries,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  Frank  Reader,  and  the  others.  It  was  a 
matter  of  regret  that  the  secretary,  the  Rev.  W. 
W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  was  absent  from  the  exhibition 
through  indisposition. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair); 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  De  B. 
Crawshay,  R.  Brooman-White,  Sir  Jeremiah 
Colman,  H.  Little,  II.  J.  Chapman,  C.  J.  Lucas, 
R.  ('..  Thwaites,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  II.  G.  Alex- 
ander, W.  Boxall,  II .  Ballantine,  W.  Thompson, 
A.  Dye,  W.  Bolton,  H.  A.  Tracy,  N.  C.  Cook- 
son,  W.  P.  Bound,  Gurney  Wilson,  F.  J. 
Thorne,  G.  Shorland  Ball,  A.  A.  McBean,  W. 
II.  White,  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  J.  Charlesworth,  F. 
Sander,  W.  Cobb,  and  E.  Ashworth. 

There  was  a  magnificent  show  of  Orchids,  the 
coveted  Veitchian  Cup  being  awarded  to  F. 
Menteith  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford,  for  a  very  fine  group,  admirably  staged. 
Major  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  who 
secured  the  cup  last  year,  not  being  in  competi- 
tion. 

Major  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Wes- 
tonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  occupied  the 
first  place  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  central 
stage  in  the  large  tent  with  a  magnificent  group 
of  superbly-grown  specimens  staged  in  Mr. 
Alexander's  usual  excellent  manner.  The 
group  was  carried  well  up  at  the  back,  the 
sprays  of  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum,  large 
white  Phalaenopsis  Rimestadtiana,  Vanda  teres, 
and  other  species  mingling  with  the  foliage  of 
the  Palms.  Beneath  these,  in  sections,  were 
arranged  a  very  fine  selection  of  Laelio-Cat- 
leyas,  even  the  small  plants  being  very  heavily 
bloomed.  Among  the  finest  noted  were  Laslio- 
Cattleya  Fascinator  nobilior,  with  four  spikes 
of  13  flowers ;  L.-C  Lustre  magnifica,  a 
brightly-coloured  new  hybrid  ;  L.-C.  Canhami- 
ana  Rex,  a  charming  little  specimen,  bearing  12 
white  flowers  with  glowing  crimson  lip  ;  L.-C 
C.  Wallaertiana,  L.-C.  G.  S.  Ball,  L.-C.  Elva, 
Westonbirt  variety,  a  pretty  new  hybrid 
between  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  and  L.-C.  In- 
gramii  (see  fig.  157)  ;  L.-C.  Bedouin  (L.  pur- 
purata  X  L.-C.  Hyeana),  and  varieties  of  L.-C. 
Aphrodite.  Brasso-Cattlevas  were  represented 
by  six  distinct  crosses  bearing  on  the  B.  Dig- 
byana  hybrids  45  flowers,  the  handsome  Weston- 
birt variety  of  B.-C  Digbyano-Mossiae  having 
eight  large  rose-tinted  blooms.  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria  varieties  staged  in  this  group  have  never 
been  equalled  either  for  size  or  quality,  the  very 
healthy   plants  being   densely   set   with   flowers. 


MAY  26,   27  and  28. 

Miltonia  vexillaria  virginale  (see  fig.  159)  bore 
10  spikes  and  41  flowers;  M.  v.  marmorata, 
three  spikes  of  17  flowers ;  two  fine  plants  of 
the  deep  magenta-rose  M.  v.  Empress  Augusta 
Victoria  41  and  67  flowers  respectively;  M.  v. 
Cobbiana,  six  spikes  of  29  large,  white-lipped 
blooms ;  M.  v.  Alfred,  five  spikes  bearing 
together  27  flowers  ;  a  noble  specimen  of  M.  v. 
superbum  bore  28  spikes  with  134  flowers  ;  and 
the  handsome  M.  v.  Westonbirt  variety  (see  fig. 
160),  a  companion  of  the  famous  M.  v.  Memoria 
G.  D.  Owen,  two  spikes  with  10  flowers. 
Odontoglossums  were  very  finely  shown,  the 
various  specimens  bearing  over  100  spikes,  with 
a  total  of  upwards  of  1,300  flowers,  a  plant  of 
O.  crispum  having  nine  spikes  with  124  flowers; 
another  four  spikes  with  73  blooms.  The  fine 
varieties  Madonna,  Panther,  Zoe  Westonbirt 
variety,  and  other  handsome  forms  bearing 
from  12  to  50  blooms  each.  The  type  of  O. 
crispum  grown  at  Westonbirt  is  good,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  plants  are  developed  to 
the  highest  degree  presents  them  at  their  best. 
Cattleyas  were  very  effectively  displayed  in  the 


Bound  displayed  great  skill,  the  rather  narrow 
stretch  of  staging  being  made  to  present  greater 
depth  by  the  manner  in  which  the  elevated 
plants  at  the  back  of  the  group  were  arranged. 
High  up  among  the  tall  Palms  were  the  scarlet 
and  orange-coloured  heads  of  the  useful  hybrid 
Epidendrum  Boundii,  and  the  hybrids  of  it,  E. 
Gatton  orange  and  E.  Gatton  red,  whose  fine 
heads  of  bloom  on  tall  reed-like  stems  well 
adapt  them  for  decorative  arrangement.  Spatho- 
glottis  Colmanii  and  its  varieties  aurea  and 
fulvissima  gave  bright  yellow  and  red  tints. 
Laelio-Catt'.eya  Ruby  Gem,  L.-C  Highburyen- 
sis,  L.-C  G.  S.  Ball,  L.-C.  Canhamiana  alba 
var.  Lady  Edridge,  and  other  varieties  of  L.-C. 
Canhamiana  and  L.-C.  Nysa,  all  raised  at 
Gatton  Park,  were  very  bright  and  variously 
coloured.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  were  fine 
specimens  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  together 
with  the  pretty  pale  greenish-yellow  C.  L. 
concolor  Gatton  Park  variety  ;  C  Colmaniae  and 
C.  Lady  Colman,  two  very  pretty  Gatton 
hybrids ;  and  C.  eburneo-Lowianum,  in  three 
very  fine  forms.     Among  these  the  deep  reddish- 
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group,  the  pure  white  C.  Dusseldorfei  var. 
Undine  raised  at  Westonbirt,  of  which  12  plants 
bearing  together  over  50  flowers  were  shown, 
being  a  telling  feature.  C.  Mossias  Westonbirt 
variety  bore  22  fine  flowers  ;  the  handsome  C. 
M.  Baroness,  varieties  of  C.  M.  Reineckiana, 
the  pure  white  C  M.  Wageneri  and  its  variety 
Mrs.  E.  Ashworth,  and  other  fine  forms  were 
also  shown,  together  with  C.  Skinneri  alba,  C 
Warned,  varieties  of  C.  Mendelii,  C  Schil- 
leriana  Westonbirt  variety,  Lselia  purpurata  in 
fine  varieties,  including  L.  p.  alba  and  L.  p. 
Daintiness ;  L.  majalis  alba,  a  selection  of 
Cypripediums,  a  grand  lot  of  the  orange-scarlet 
Masdevallia  Veitchiana  and  the  purple  M. 
coccinea  Harrvana,  Cochlioda  Noezliana,  and 
other  showy  specimens  were  also  included. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Cm. man,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park, 
Reigate  (gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  staged  a 
splendid  group  on  the  other  side  of  the  stage  at 
the  entrance,  a  very  large  number  of  rare  and 
interesting  species  being  represented  in  the 
group,  and  a  very  fine  selection  of  hybrids 
raised  at  Gatton  Park.     In  the  arrangement  Mr. 


scarlet  Masdevallia  Harryana  Gatton  Park 
variety  and  other  richly-coloured  forms  and 
Renanthera  Imschootiana  gave  bright  colour. 
Odontoglossums  were  finely  represented,  the  O. 
crispum  having  for  the  best  O.  c.  Marjory 
Tyrrell  Giles,  a  very  pretty  blotched  variety  ;  O. 
c.  Mary  Colman,  also  good  and  distinct ;  O.  c. 
Colmaniae,  of  fine  shape  and  well  marked  ;  O.  c. 
Lady  Roxburgh,  O.  c.  roseum-punctatum,  O.  c. 
purpureum,  0.  c.  Rosy  Queen,  O.  c.  Richard 
Knight  Causton,  O.  c.  Colmanianum,  and  other 
rare  forms.  Other  fine  Odontoglossums  noted 
were  O.  Wi'ckeanum  The  Don,  O.  W.  Gatton 
Park  variety,  O.  polyxanthum  Gatton  Park 
variety,  O.  triumphans  aureum,  the  clear  yellow 
O.  Lindenii,  now  rare;  O.  cirrhosum  Gatton 
Park  variety,  varieties  of  O.  citrosmum, 
im  hiding  the  variety  punctatissimum.  Cattleyas 
were  good  and  in  great  variety,  those  noted 
being  C  Mossiae  Arnoldiana,  C.  M.  Reineckiana 
"  Major  Lendy,"  C.  M.  Jeremiah  Colman,  a 
very  handsome  and  distinct  form  ;  C  M.  Hors- 
manii,  and  several  other  very  distinct  forms  of 
C.  Mossiae  ;   also  good  forms  of  C.  Mendelii,  C 
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Wm.  Murray,  and  others.  Miltonia  vexillaria 
was  represented  by  the  varieties  Colossus, 
Daintv,  magnifica  gigantea,  and  Cobbiana,  all 
well  bloomed  ;  M.  Bleauana  Gallon  Park  variety 
was  fine  ;  so  also  were  the  varieties  of  Laelia 
purpurata.  Other  handsome  plants  remarked 
were  Vanda  teres  Aurora  and  V.  t.  gigan- 
tea, the  singular  white  Dia-Cattleya  Col- 
manii,  and  several  very  interesting  new 
hybrids  of  Diacrium  bicornutum,  Cypri- 
pedium  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum,  and  other 
good  Cypripediums  ;  Ccelogyne  Colmanii,  some 
graceful  Thunias,  &c.  Among  specially  in- 
teresting species  of  the  order  botanical,  but 
many  of  them  very  curious  and  beautiful,  were 
Cirrhopetalum  gamosepalum,  C.  Cumingii,  the 
fine  C.  pulchrum,  Bulbophyllum  Lobbn 
Colossus,  B.  Godseffianum,  and  the  curious  B. 
barbigerum. 

F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balmforth),  was  awarded  the 
Veitchian  Cup  for  a  magnificent  group,  admir- 
able at  all  points,  as  well  for  the  fine  character 
of  the  exhibits  as  for  the  effective  arrangement. 
The  varieties  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  were  splen- 
didly shown,  and  among  them  M.  v.  Chelsiensis 
with  six  spikes,  the  white  lipped  M.  v.  virginale, 
and  M.  v.  Cobbiana,  and  the  finely-coloured  M. 
v.  Empress  Augusta  Victoria.  On  each  side  two 
arrangements  of  the  emerald-green  and  white 
Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum,  C.  cal- 
lcsum  Sanderae,  and  C.  Maudiae  were  very  effec- 
tive, no  fewer  than  50  flowers  of  C.  callosum 
Sanderae  appearing.  Besides  them  were  a  fine  lot 
of  the  best  coloured  varieties  of  Cypripedium 
Lawrenceanum,  including  the  variety  Hack- 
bridgense  and  a  quantity  of  well-flowered  plants 
of  the  pure  white  C.  niveum  and  other  Cypripe- 
diums. Among  blotched  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  O.  c.  Menteith  was  a  grand  flower, 
finely  blotched,  and  of  typical  white  and  rose- 
tinted  varieties  ;  a  very  effective  display  of  finelv- 
grown,  profusely-flowered  plants  was  made. 
Hybrid  Odontoglossums  were  good  and  numer- 
ous, one  of  the  best  being  O.  ardentissimum. 
The  Shrubbery  variety,  a  charming  variety 
heavily  blotched  with  deep  reddish-purple,  the 
tips  and  margins  being  white  ;  and  O.  (cirrho- 
sum  X  ardentissimum),  a  most  floriferous  and 
pretty  hybrid.  Other  fine  specimens  noted  were 
Cymbidium  Devonianum  with  eight  spikes,  a 
good  C.  Lowianum  concolor,  Cattleya  Skinneri 
alba,  and  a  good  selection  of  other  showy  Catt- 
leyas,  Cypripedium  Honoriae,  &c. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  a 
group  of  excellent  quality.  In  the  back  was 
an  arrangement  of  about  20  specimens  of  the 
large  white  Moth  Orchid,  Phalaenopsis  amabilis 
Rimestadtiana,  beneath  which  were  the  scarlet 
Renanthera  Imschootiana  and  Cochlioda  Noez- 
liana,  and  a  profusion  of  pink  and  white  Mil- 
tonia vexillaria.  Cattleya  Mendelii  and  various 
fine  Odontoglossums  entered  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  group,  which  was  most  artis- 
tically arranged.  Among  the  Odontoglossums, 
O.  crispum  festivum  and  O.  c.  transcendens,  two 
blotched  forms,  with  a  new  yellowish  tint  in 
the  blotching,  were  noted  ;  also  O.  c.  Lusitania 
and  O.  c.  Mauritania,  two  finely  spotted  forms, 
and  among  the  numerous  hybrids  O.  Lambeau- 
ianum,  O.  eximium,  varieties  of  O.  ardentissi- 
rrum.  and  others  of  remarkable  beauty.  One 
of  the  finest  plants  in  the  show  was  Cymbidium 
Sanderae,  with  a  strong  spike  of  several  large 
white  flowers,  with  crimson  marking  on  the 
lip  ;  in  Aerides  virens  Sanderae  can  be  seen  a 
rare  albino,  and  A.  Houlletianum,  is  uniformly 
pale  yellow.  Cattleya  citrina  maxima  bore 
several  large,  wax-like  yellow  flowers ;  Den- 
drobium Bronckartii  is  a  pretty  new  species, 
and  the  old  Cattleya  Skinneri  and  its  white 
form,  white  C.  Mossiae,  and  other  Cattleyas 
appeared  to  advantage.  At  one  end  a  selection 
of  plants  of  botanical  interest  included  Masde- 
vallia  Obrieniana,  M.  xipheres,  Vanda  ccerules- 
cens,  Odontoglossum  stellatum,  Polystachya 
biacteosa,  and  other  pretty  species,  and  near 
them  were  a  selection  of  the  rare  Odontoglos- 
sum platvcheilum.  Others  of  superior  merit 
remarked  were  Cattleya  Mendelii  formosa,  with 
a  very  fully  coloured  lip,  and  bearing  four 
flowers ;  two  good  forms  of  the  Odontonia 
Lairesseae,  illustrated  in  our  last  issue  ;  Cattleya 
Niobe,  of  a  very  handsome  type,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
followed  with  a  very  fine  group,  in  which  Mil- 
tonia vexillaria,  Laelia  purpurata,  and  the  large 
flowered     Cattleyas     predominated.        Specially 


good  were  Miltonia  vexillaria  leucoglossa,  and 
M.  v.  Empress  Augusta  Victoria ;  among 
Laelia  purpurata  the  old  L.  p.  Williamsii  was 
the  best.  Cattleya  Skinneri,  varieties  of  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Canhamiana,  L.-C.  Gannymede,  the 
white  Cattleya  Diisseldorfei  var.  Undine,  a  fine 
selection  of  brightly-coloured  Masdevallias, 
Cypripedium  Maudiae,  C.  Rothschildianum, 
good  C.  bellatulum,  and  other  good  things  were 
also  included. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  &  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  finished  the  staging  on  the  same  side 
with  a  group  of  Laelia  purpurata,  Cattleyas, 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  and  other  showy 
Orchids. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, staged  a  very  remarkable  group,  rich  in 
fine  novelties  in  Odontoglossums,  &c,  the  centre 
of  attraction  being  their  superb  new  Odontioda 
Charlesworthii,  a  marvellous  flower  of  rich 
colouring  (see  Awards).  At  the  back  of  the 
group,  in  the  middle,  was  an  arrangement  of 
fine  specimens  of  Vanda  tricolor  and  V.  suavis, 
such  as  are  now  seldom  seen.  Drooping  around 
them  were  sprays  of  Oncidium  macranthum  and 
other  graceful  Oncidiums,  and  on  each  side 
fine  forms  of  Laelia  purpurata,  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria, and  banks  of  handsome  Odontoglossums, 
of  which  O.  Gladys,  May  Blossom  (cirrhosum 
X   Rolfeael,  and  O.  Eleanor  (cirrhosum  X    Uro- 


Lambeauianum,  O.  Ossulstonii,  and  many 
others.  Plants  of  special  interest  and  well 
shown  were  Vanda  coerulescens,  with  many  light 
blue  flowers  with  violet  lip  ;  Bulbophyllum  God- 
seffianum, Renanthera  Imschootiana,  with  bright 
red  flowers,  a  good  specimen  of  Trichopilia 
tortilis,  Epidendrum  variegatum,  the  pretty 
little  Physosiphon  Loddigesii,  with  many  sprays 
of  dark  orange  flowers,  the  rare  cream-white 
Dendrobium  chlorops,  and  the  blue  D.  Victoria 
Regina  ;  Ccelogyne  pandurata,  Angraecum  falca- 
tum,  A.  Sanderianum,  the  rose-coloured  Sacco- 
labium  ampullaceum,  Vanda  Bensoniae,  and  of 
specially  fine  things  the  pale  rose-spotted  Cypri- 
pedium bellatulum  Queen  of  Spain,  the  deep 
red-spotted  Odontoglossum  Phoebe  magnificum. 
Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  the 
famous  Odontoglossum  crispum  specialists, 
staged  a  group  well  worthy  of  them,  the  typical 
white  forms  of  O.  crispum  being  superb,  and 
the  blotched  varieties  very  remarkable.  Of 
these  the  central  plant  O.  crispum  Pride  of 
Sussex  was  one  of  the  finest  known,  its  very 
large  white  flowers  being  almost  covered  with 
deep  reddish-purple  blotches,  and  in  the  front 
of  the  group  the  latest  novelty,  an  unnamed 
form  with  the  general  features  of  O.  c.  Leonard 
Perfect,  recently  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  a  very  fine  introduction.  At  the  back 
were    well-flowered    Cymbidium    Lowianum,    in 


Fig.  160. — miltonia  vexillaria  "westonbirt  variety,"  as  exhibited  by  major 
holford  at  the  temple  show. 


Skinneri)  were  two  pretty  novelties.  Very  pretty 
forms  of  O.  Phcebe,  and  the  fine  Heaton  strain 
of  O.  Rolfeae,  the  pretty  light-coloured  O.  ama- 
bile  pallida,  O.  Othello  Golden  Gem,  of  a  pale 
orange  tint,  and  a  large  number  of  other  hand- 
some hybrid  Odontoglossums  were  also  repre- 
sented. O.  crispum  were  plentiful  and  good, 
some  fine  blotched  forms  being  noted,  the 
variety  President  Fallieres  being  very  richly 
marked.  Miltonia  vexillaria  alba,  one  of  the 
finest  pure  white  varieties  ;  a  grandly-flowered 
Cattleya  Skinneri ;  fine  forms  of  Lselio-Cattleya 
Fascinator ;  L.-C.  Henry  Greenwood,  L.-C. 
Dominiana,  and  other  Laelio-Gattleyas,  three 
good  specimens  of  the  best  white  Cattleya 
Mossiae  Wageneri,  and  innumerable  other  fine 
Orchids  were  also  included  in  this  group. 

Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  fol- 
lowed with  a  bright  and  interesting  group,  in 
which  were  excellent  Odontoglossums  and  other 
favourite  Orchids,  and  a  selection  of  rare  species 
of  botanical  interest.  At  the  back  were  the  long 
sprays  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  with  the 
branched  spikes  of  the  yellow  Oncidium  Mar- 
shallianum,  and  other  graceful  species.  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  were  good  and  finely  flowered, 
and  some  good  spotted  forms  were  included. 
Of  the  hybrids  noted  were  good  O.  Phcebe,  O. 


front  of  which  was  a  very  fine  variety  of  the 
rare  Oncidium  superbiens,  and  others  of  its 
class.  Beside  them  were  good  forms  of  Catt- 
leya Mendelii  and  C.  Mossiae,  some  brilliant 
scarlet  Cochlioda  Noezliana,  the  heavily 
blotched  Odontoglossum  crispum  F.  K.  Sander, 
the  singularly  marked  O.  crispum  Rosslyn  Sun- 
set, and  O.  c.  Sunrise,  and  a  remarkably  good 
Miltonia  vexillaria  Chelsiensis. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  had  one  of  the  most  artistically  arranged 
groups  in  the  show,  the  alternate  concave  and 
convex  outline  being  very  effective.  High  up  at 
the  back  was  a  grand  specimen  of  Ccelogyne 
Dayana,  with  a  large  number  of  long  drooping 
racemes  of  flowers.  With  it  were  sprays  of  the 
large  yellow  Oncidium  macranthum,  and  around' 
an  effective  arrangement  of  Odontoglossums  and 
scarlet  and  red  Masdevallias  and  Odontoglos- 
sums, the  central  ones  being  the  handsomely- 
blotched  O.  ardentissimum  var.  Mrs.  Temple  ; 
the  cream.white  O.  Wilckeanum  Urania,  which 
has  light  cinnamon-brown  blotches,  good  O. 
percultum,  and  other  hybrid  Odontoglossums, 
the  clear  white  O.  crispum  virginale,  and  some 
nicely  spotted  forms.  In  the  concave  sides  were 
selections  of  very  fine  Cypripediums,  the  best 
being     C.     Chamberlainianum     magnificum,     a 
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large  and  very  dark  coloured  flower  ;  C.  callo- 
sum  Sanderae,  some  specially  handsome  C.  bel- 
latulum,  &c. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  completed 
the  arrangement  of  that  side  of  the  central  stage 
with  a  fine  group,  in  which  their  superb  strain 
of  Cattleya  Mendelii,  which  has  produced  so 
many  fine  forms,  made  the  principal  feature. 
Among  their  Cattleya  Mossiae  the  finest  was  C. 
M.  Le  President,  one  of  the  best  ever  imported. 
Odontoglossums  were  also  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  Low,  and  of  other  good  and  rare  things 
noted  were  Cirrhopetalum  Wendlandianum, 
with  long  yellow  and  red  flowers  with  fringed 
upper  sepal  and  petals;  the  curious  Oncidium 
unicorne  and  O.  cornigerum,  Dendrobium  cym- 
bidioides,  D.  Bensoniae  album,  Diacrum  bi- 
cornutum,  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  with 
many  spikes  ;  the  pure  white  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei  virginale,  and  Dendrobium  albo- 
sanguineum. 

Mons.  Chas.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristi,  Ghent, 
showed  a  selection  of  fine  Odontoglossums, 
including  the  pretty  blotched  O.  crispum  Blush- 
ing Bride  and  O.  c.  Rainbow.  For  others  see 
Awards. 

Mons.  Jules  Hye  de  Crom,  Coupure,  Ghent 
(gr.  M.  J.  Coene),  showed  his  new  Miltonia 
Hyeana,  white  with  lilac  mask  at  the  base  of 
the  lip. 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham 
(gr.    Mr.    Ballantine),    sent   the   finely   blotched 


Fig.  161. — odontioda  charlesworthii,  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate  at  the  temple  ehow. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  F.  K.  Sander,  O.  c. 
Doris,  O.  c.  Veitchianum,  O.  c.  Haroldianum, 
and  the  pretty  hybrid  O.  Emma ;  also  a  fine 
plant  of  the  handsome  Miltonia  vexillaria 
Memoria  G.  D.  Owen. 

Mr.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham,  showed  fine 
Phalsenopsis  Rimestadtiana,  Odontoglossums,  a 
good  white  Cattleya,  &c. 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch,  Manchester 
(gr.  Mr.  Pidsley),  staged  a  small  group  of  good 
Odontoglossums,  &c,  including  O.  crispum 
Black  Prince  (a  very  dark  blotched  forml,  0.  c. 
Starlight,  O.  c.  Marjorie,  O.  Pescatorei  Charles- 
worthii,  O.  P.  Ashworthii,  &c. 

Mrs.  Collingwood,  Lilburn  Tower,  Alnwick 
(gr.  Mr.  Lovett),  showed  a  group  of  very  finely- 
flowered  Van  da  teres. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  snowed  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Goodsonise  and  O.  c.  President  Fallieres,  both 
handsomely  blotched  varieties. 

Mr.  J.  Birchenall,  Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire, 
sent  a  green  and  white  form  of  Bollea  Lalindei, 
a  pretty  blush-white  Cattleya  Mendelii,  and 
Schlimmia  trifida. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr. 
Mr.  Thurgood),  showed  Clontoglossum  crispum 
xanthotes  "  Snow  Queen." 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  arranged 
a  nice  selection  of  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas, 
&c,  with  their  fine  group  of  foliage  plants. 


AWARDS. 
First-Class   Certificates. 

LalioiCattleya  Elva  Westonbirt  variety  (C. 
Warscewiczii  x  L.-C.  lngramii),trom  Major  G. 
L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Alexander).  A  showy  flower,  with  light  rose- 
coloured  sepals  and  petals,  and  deep  ruby- 
crimson  lip  with  a  small  pale  yellow  spot  on 
each  side  of  the  disc.     (See  fig.   157.) 

Cattleya  Mendelii  His  Majesty,  from  Francis 
Wellesley,  Esq.,  YYestfield,  Wokirig  (gr.  Mr. 
Hopkins).  A  superb  Cattleya  of  great  size, 
thick  wax-like  texture  to  the  flower,  perfect 
shape,  and  very  delicate  colouring.  Sepals  and 
petals  blush-white  ;  lip  pure  white  with  a  yellow 
disc,  in  front  of  which  is  a  small  blotch  of 
purplish-rose,  the  broad,  crimped  margin  being 
white. 

Odontioda  Charlesworthii  (Odontoglossum 
Harryanum  X  Cochlioda  Noezliana)  (see  fig. 
101),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co., 
Heaton,  Bradford.  A  great  triumph  for  these 
patient  Orchid  hybridists,  the  plant  in  question 
being  very  beautiful,  the  flowers  of  good  size 
and  unique,  almost  .indescribable  in  colour. 
The  flowers  in  size  and  shape  equal  an  ordinary 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei.  In  colour  of  a  uni- 
form deep  ruby-crimson  with  a  reddish  glow 
when  the  light  is  raised,  the  spiny  crest  being 
yellow. 

Odontoglossum  illustre  luxurians,  from  Mons. 
Chas.  Vuylsteke,  Ghent.  Flowers  large  and 
of  fine  form,  reddish-purple  with  white  margin 
and   tips. 

Odontoglossum  eximium  Queen  Alexandra,  horn 
Mons.  Chas.  Vuylsteke.  Flowers  deep  red- 
dish-purple, with  slight  lines  and  margin  of 
white. 

Cypripedium  ventricosum,  from  Messrs.  W. 
Cutdush  &  Son,  Highgate.  A  very  handsome, 
hardy  species,  native  of  Siberia,  and  allied  to 
O  macranthum.  The  large  ventricose  labellum 
is  deep  rose  colour. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontioda  St.  Fuseien  (Cochlioda  Noezliana  X 
Odontoglossum  Adrians)  (see  fig.  1612),  from 
Mons.  Henri  Graire,  St.  Fuseien,  Amiens, 
France.  A  very  pretty  hybrid,  with  a  light  yel- 
low ground  to  the  flower,  closely  blotched  and 
margined  with  scarlet,  the  front  of  the  lip 
tinged  with  rose. 

Odontoglossum  hibernicum  (Hallii  X  hasii- 
labum ),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co. 
An  attractive  novelty,  with  brown-barred  sepals 
and  petals  and  with  sulphur-coloured  tips.  Lip 
brown  at  the  base,  white  in  front. 

Cirrhopetalum  pulchrum,  from  Sir  JEREMIAH 
Colman,  Bart.  A  strong-growing  species,  with 
umbels  of  reddish  flowers. 

Odontoglossum  laudatum,  from  Mons.  Chas. 
Vuylsteke.  A  very  handsome  hybrid  of  rich 
colour  and  good  form. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Kenneth,  from  Norman 
C  Cookson,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman).  A 
very  large  white  flower,  heavily  blotched  with 
reddish-purple. 

Odontoglossum  Lindenii,  from  Sir  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound)  The 
now  rare  clear  yellow  species  formerly  more 
frequently  seen  in  gardens. 

Cattleya  Mossiee  "  Le  President,"  from  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.  A  grand  and  finely-coloured 
variety,  the  very  broad  crimped  lip  being  of  a 
deep  crimson-purple  with  light  margin. 

Botanical  Certificate. 
Bulbophyllum  mirum,  from  Sir  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Bart.  A  very  singular  species  (see  fig. 
156),  with  whitish  flowers  closely  spotted  with 
deep  chocolate-purple,  a  whitish  fringe  decorat- 
ing the  sides  of  the  central  part  of  the  flower. 
It  is  described  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Smith  and  figured 
in  Icones  Bogoriensis,  tab.  cexxi.,  and  recorded 
from  Padang  Pandjang,  Sumatra.  It  is  a 
remarkable  and  pretty  species,  the  fringing  with 
which  the  small  nearly  ordicular  petals  is  fur- 
nished being  very  singular.    (See  fig.  156,  p.  348.) 

Cultural    Commendation. 
To  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid  grower  to 
Major  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O. ,  for  the 
splendid    specimen   of   Miltonia  vexillaria  men- 
tioned previously. 


GROUPS  OF  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans  and 
Bruges,  shared  the  honour  with  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  presenting  the  most 
extensive  collection  of  recently-introduced 
plants.  They  had  their  noted  specimens  of  new 
and  rare  plants  that  won  for  them  the  premier 
position  in  the  class  for  new  plants  at  the  recent 
Ghent  Exhibition,  most  of  which  have  formed 
the  subjects  of  recent  illustrations  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Others  of  much  merit  are 
Sansevieria  Laurentii,  a  species  with  zebra-like 
marking  and  golden  margins  to  the  erect  leaves  ; 
a  variegated  variety  of  Bougainvillea  glabra ;  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Anthurium  Scherzeri- 
anum,  Bilbergia  Forgetiana  with  green  stripings 
and  broad  yellow  bands  on  the  handsome 
foliage ;  Furcraea  Watsoniana,  an  Agave-like 
plant,  the  leaves  of  which  have  broad  golden 
bands  and  a  green  margin ;  Polypodium 
Knightiae,  a  Fern  with  long  fronds,  the  pinnae 
being  laciniated,  not  unduly,  but  just  sufficient 
for  giving  extra  gracefulness  to  the  plant ;  Lino- 
spadix  PetrickLana ;  Anthurium  Sanderi,  with 
fine  metallic  green  colour  and  lighter  veining ; 
Pandanus  Sanderi  var.  superba,  having  hand- 
some yellow  and  green  striped  leaves  of  great 
length ;  and  Salmia  Laucheana,  a  plant  resem- 
bling a  Ravenala  with  a  leaf  divided  two-thirds 
from  the  apex  and  all  the  foliage  arising  in 
the  same  plane. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  made  a  bold  exhibit  with  stove 


Fig.  162. — odontioda  st.  fuscien,  awarded  an 
award  of  merit  at  the  temple  show. 

and  greenhouse  plants,  having  chiefly  handsome 
specimens  of  ornamental-leaved  species,  and 
with  a  number  of  flowering  plants  for  relief. 
Fine  examples  of  Caladiums,  Anthuriums,  Aloca- 
sias,  Marantas,  Codiaeums  (Crotons),  and 
Dracaenas  formed  the  principal  objects,  and 
above  these  and  interspersed  with  them 
were  plants  of  Croton  caudatus,  C  tortilis, 
a  handsome  specimen  of  Nepenthes  Mastersiana, 
Aralia  triloba,  and  on  either  corner  in  the  fore- 
ground magnificent  examples  of  Dracaena  Dou- 
cettii  var.  de  Grootei.  In  addition  was  a  fine 
plant  of  Medinilla  magnifica,  finely  in  flower, 
also  brightly-coloured  spathes  of  Anthuriums,  a 
group  of  Odontoglossums,  and  other  Orchids, 
Carnations,  with  Ferns,  Palms,  Asparagus,  and 
numerous  other  pretty  subjects.  In  the  same 
tent,  Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  hardy  plants,  the 
collection  embracing  many  things  of  interest, 
some  being  quite  new.  There  was  a  Rhubarb 
not  yet  in  commerce  named  Rheum  Alexandrae. 
This  Chinese  plant  has  small  yellow  leaves 
coloured  like  some  of  the  Euphorbias. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chel- 
sea, showed  a  collection  of  ornamental-leaved 
plants  of  exotic  species,  the  most  prominent  in 
which  was  a  magnificent  plant  of  Heliconia 
illustris.  The  large  Canna-like  foliage  was 
beautifully  coloured  with  its  red  striations  and 
petiole.  Two  large  well-grown  plants  of  Dra- 
caena Victoria  were  also  noticeable,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, were  Bertolonias,  Caladiums,  Aralias,  Fili- 
cium  decipiens,  Asparagus,  Palms,  Ferns,  &c. 
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Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  had  a  large  assortment  of  useful 
flowering  plants  suitable  for  indoor  decoration. 
Many  were  of  uncommon  species,  and  all  were 
worthy  of  notice.  There  were  Streptocarpus  in 
great  numbers,  mostly  of  the  Achimenes-flowered 
type,  and  very  large  in  their  flowers  ;  the  range 
of  colouring  was  wide.  The  uncommon  Mal- 
vastrum  grossulariaefolium  were  represented  by 
many  well-flowered  plants.  Kalanchoe  was 
represented  by  K.  flammea  and  K.  kewensis  X, 
the  latter  exhibiting  exceptionally  fine  heads  of 
blooms.  There  were,  as  is  usual  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  exhibit  at  these  shows,  a  fine  batch  of 
handsome  Phyllocactus.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  Amphicome  Emodii,  Coreopsis  Grantii, 
Boronia  heterophylla,  Lantanas,  Lobelia 
tenuior,  and  many  plants  of  greenhouse  Schiz- 
anthus. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
London,  W.C.,  made  an  attractive  display  of 
florist's  flowers  at  the  entrance  of  the  long  tent 
near  to  the  main  gateway.  Immediately  on 
entering  the  tent  was  a  group  on  either  side, 
the  one  of  brilliantly-flowered  Cinerarias 
arranged  as  a  bank  with  skill,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  a  rock  garden  furnished  with  suitable 
species.  The  central  table  facing  the  entrance 
was  gay  with  Carnations,  Begonias,  Gloxinias, 
Cinerarias  of  the  small-flowering  strain,  and 
Schizanthus.  These  latter  plants  were  shown 
with  flowers  of  many  shades  of  colours,  all  so 
densely  flowered  that  they  appeared  as  masses 
of  flowers.  Schizanthus  were  also  planted  in 
hanging  baskets  that  were  suspended  from  a 
central  festoon,  along  which  was  trained  long 
growths  of  Smilax.  The  various  subjects  on 
the  table   were  well  blended   for   colour  effect, 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park 
Nursery,  Enfield,  London,  N.,  showed  an'  as- 
sortment of  showy  flowering  plants  of  green- 
house species,  such  as  Ericas  in  variety,  Chori- 
zema,  blue-flowered  and  other  kinds  of  Hydran- 
geas, Boronias,  Gazania  splendens,  Lotus 
peliorhyncus,  the  long  trails  of  which  bore 
numerous  red  flowers,  and  Gerbera  Jamesonii. 
Interspersed  in  the  exhibit  were  several  large 
plants  of  the  Bottle-Brush  Tree,  Meterosideros 
floribunda,  and  the  showy-leaved  Dracaena  Vic- 
toria. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  showed  a  few  flowering 
plants  next  to  their  fine  group  of  Ferns. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
showed  a  mixed  group  of  flowering  plants  and  a 
display  of  Cacti,  including  forms  of  Echino- 
cactus,  Cereus,  Pilocereus,  and  Euphorbias.  A 
brightly-flowered  Bougainvillea  named  Maude 
Chettleurgh  (see  Supplementary  Illustration  to 
our  issue  for  November  12,  1904),  attracted 
attention.  There  was  also  a  fine  batch  of  her- 
baceous Calceolarias,  Hydrangeas  in  small  pots 
with  huge  inflorescences,  Fuchsias  in  variety, 
and  a  group  of  Cannas.  These  last-named  were 
not  so  fine  as  on  some  former  occasions,  but 
this,  we  were  informed,  was  due  to  the  back- 
ward season.  We  recorded  as  varieties  of  out- 
standing merit,  Dr.  Nansen,  a  dwarf-habited 
variety,  having  very  pale  yellow  flowers  ;  Julius 
Metz,  suitable  for  bedding  purposes  on  account 
of  its  dwarf  growth  ;  J.  B.  van  der  Schoot,  yel- 
low with  red  spots;  Venus,  rose-pink,  a  new 
shade  in  this  flower  ;  Prof.  Dr.  Balz,  crimson 
with  a  yellow  centre  ;   Hesperide,  orange  ;   &c. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  the  largest  tent  with  an 
exhibit  of  showy  greenhouse  flowering  plants, 
including  Gloxinias,  Schizanthus,  Calceolarias, 
Nemesias,  Nicotianas,  Begonias,  &-c.  The  dis- 
play furnished  the  entire  end  of  the  marquee, 
and  although  the  design  was  somewhat  formal, 
the  general  effect  was  good.  There  were  semi- 
circular bays  of  Schizanthus  at  either  end,  then 
others  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  with  a  cen- 
tral one  of  Cinerarias,  principally  of  the  "star" 
type.  The  intervening  spaces  were  occupied 
with  handsome  Begonias  of  the  tuberous-root- 
ing kinds,  Gloxinias  of  the  erect-flowering  type 
— all  large,  handsome  plants,  representing  a 
choice  strain  of  this  flower,  &c.  There  were 
several  clumps  of  Nicotianas  with  coloured 
flowers,  with  Palms  and  Ferns  for  relief,  and  a 
finish  to  the  group  was  formed  by  an  edging 
Of  Grass  in  its  seedling  stage. 

The  beautiful  Pelargonium  Clorinda  was 
never  shown  more  effectively  than  in  the  magni- 


ficent group  of  these  plants  displayed  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Beckett,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary 
Gibbs,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree.  There  were 
about  15  plants,  each  of  standard  shape  and 
trained  to  a   stout  bamboo  stake. 

A  remarkably  good  and  extensive  group  of 
Streptocarpus  was  staged  from  the  same 
garden.  The  Aldenham  strain  of  these  plants 
is  a  choice  one,  and  much  improvement  is 
manifest  in  the  splendid  range  of  colouring, 
size,  and  form  seen  in  the  flowers  shown  by  Mr. 
Gibbs. 

Hipfeastriims. — A  group  consisting  of  about 
one  hundred  of  these  plants  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  Ker  &  Sons,  Aigburth  Nursery,  Liver- 
pool. Dark-coloured  varieties  were  arranged  at 
the  back  of  the  exhibit  with  the  lighter-flowered 
kinds  in  the  foreground.  Messrs.  Ker's  strain 
of  these  plants  is  of  repute,  and  although  not 
so  fine  perhaps  as  we  have  seen  earlier  in  the 
season,  they  made  a  grand  show,  and  found 
many  admirers.  Notable  varieties  were  Em- 
press Crimson,  the  name  being  significant  of 
the  colour ;  Virginia,  a  bold  flower  of  rose  col- 
our;  Virgin  Queen,  having  four  large  expanded 
blooms  each  pale  in  colour  and  striped  with 
rose  ;  Cerise  Queen  and  Margot,  both  of  cerise 
colour;    Zephyr,  a  pale-coloured  variety,  &c. 

Gloxinias. — A  group  of  these  greenhouse 
plants  was  shown  by  Messrs.  John  Peed  & 
Sons,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E.  The 
flowers,  although  somewhat  stiff,  are  excellent 
in  their  colouring  and  markings,  some  of  the 
choicer  kinds  being  especially  attractive.  Such 
are  King  Edward  VII.  (crimson),  F.  H.  Good- 
win (pale  crimson),  Lord  Roberts  (deep  purple, 
a  very  fine  variety),  E.  L.  Peed  (plum  colour), 
Princess  Ena  (heliotrope  veining),  Howard 
Peed,   and   Countess  of  Carnarvon. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Carter 
&  Co.  both  made  extensive  exhibits  of  these 
plants  in  their  groups  referred  to  above. 


mias. — One  of  the  choicest  of  these 
exhibits  was  put  up  by  Messrs.  Black  more 
&  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. 
The  group  was  not  over  large,  but  of  sufficient 
size  to  embrace  most  of  the  best  kinds  in  com- 
merce, and  every  plant  was  worthy  of  inclusion. 
A  pretty  feature  was  rjrovided  in  three  baskets 
suspended  from  tall  iron  supports,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  varieties  Fleur  de  Chrysantheme 
(pink),  Alice  Manning  (yellow),  and  Carmina 
(carmine).  These  have  trailing  growths  that 
hang  down,  bearing  their  pretty  flowers  freelv. 
Among  the  tuberous-rooting  section  mention 
may  be  made  of  Lady  Tweedmouth,  the  rose- 
salmon  petals  being  crenated  at  their  margins  ; 
Percy  Foster  (scarlet),  Col.  Turnor  (crim  i  i  . 
Princess  Mary  (orange,  edged  with  pink), 
Duchess  of  Portland,  Pink  Pearl,  and  Brilliant. 

Mr.  John  R.  Box,  West  Wickham  and  Croy- 
don, displayed  a  group  of  tuberous-rooting  Be- 
gonias, making  a  special  feature  of  varieties 
having  crimped  margins.  Of  this  section  may 
be  mentioned  Mrs.  Cole  Child  (coppery  red), 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  (yellow),  Glory  (orange),  and 
Mme.  Tetrazzini,  a  new  variety  of  pink  colour- 
ing. Of  the  commoner  type  mention  may  be 
made  of  Mrs.  Barclay  Walker,  Miss  Alice 
Attrill,  Queen  Alexandra  and  Rev.  Canon 
Horsley,  the  flowers  of  which  were  shades  of 
salmon  colour ;  Scarlet  Queen,  and  Miss  P. 
Moule. 

Another  choice  group  of  these  plants  was  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
Middlesex.  The  group  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive devoted  to  these  flowers,  and  they  were 
shown  in  excellent  condition.  We  may  select 
as  choicer  kinds  Maud  Wolland  (apricot),  Wm. 
Marshall  (scarlet),  Marchioness  of  Bute  (white), 
Lady  Ebury  (salmon-red),  Sonning  Joy  (cerise), 
Mrs.  Geo.  Pike  (crimson),  King  Edward  VII. 
(crimson),  Mrs.  Moger  (a  delicate  salmon  col- 
our), and  Dr.  Clement  Godson  (rosy  salmon). 

Mr.  A.  Ll.  Gwili.im,  Cambria  Nursery,  New 
Eltham,  Kent,  contributed  an  exhibit  of  tuber- 
ous-rooting Begonias,  all  finely  flowered  and  ex. 
hibiting  excellence  of  culture.  The  group  was 
prettily  arranged,  and  embraced,  amongst  other 
varieties,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Gwillim  (salmon-red), 
Oriflamme,  with  crinkled  petals,  the  colour 
being  red  ;  Mrs.  H.  Harris,  the  wavy 
petals  being  very  large  and  coloured  orange- 
pink  ;  Mrs.  Moger,  of  Camellia  shape 
and  a  handsome  shade  of  salmon  or  pink ; 
Marguerite    Gwillim,    yellow,    &c.       There    was 


also  a  selection  of  single-flowered  kinds,  and 
several  having  pupillas-like  outgrowths  on  the 
segments.  The  whole  was  relieved  with  Ferns 
and  Asparagus  species. 

A  group  of  Begonias  was  also  displayed 
by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  the  plants  being  well  displayed  and 
not  crowded. 

CALADIUM. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
made  an  interesting  show  of  Caladium,  the 
plants  ranging  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  in  height. 
Very  striking  in  colouring  were  Mrs.  Laing, 
having  a  white  ground  and  crimson  netting, 
edged  green  ;  The  Mikado,  having  leaves  with 
a  crimson  centre,  and  green-bordered ;  bicolor 
sericeum,  rather  lighter  in  tint  than  the  last- 
named  ;  Orphie,  candidum,  Gerald  Dow  (a  big 
crimson  leaf),  Reine  de  Danemarck,  and  King 
Haakon   (with  foliage   almost  white). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  showed,  in  association  with 
other  fine  foliage  plants,  splendid  specimens  of 
Caladium,  and  of  these  we  append  the  names 
of  the  more  striking  varieties  :  Henry  Lovatt, 
Reine  de  Danemarck,  Thomas  Tomlinson  (a 
very  beautiful  leaf),  Gustave  Cruyer  (one  of  the 
finest  of  the  crimson-leaved  kinds),  Rose  Laing, 
Souvenir  de  M.  J.  Burn,  Baron  de  Rothschild, 
Princess  of  Teck,  and  Sir  Henry  Irving. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
London,  S.E.,  showed  a  number  of  large-leaved 
Caladium,  all  of  exquisite  colouring  and  very 
delicate  in  appearance.  Massed  against  a 
groundwork  of  greenery  composed  of  Adiantum 
Ferns,  the  beautiful  leaves  appeared  to  advan- 
tage, the  tints  ranging  from  red  through  many 
shades  to  almost  white,  and  not  the  least  beau- 
tiful were  those  having  green  tints.  Mme.  Marie 
de  Flacourt  is  of  delicate  colouring,  being  a 
suffusion  of  rose  on  the  creamy  lamina  with  an 
indication  of  green  .in  some  of  the  veining. 
Henry  Lovatt  commanded  attention  in  its  lovely 
red  and  green  tinting.  John  Peed  is  also 
worthy  of  inclusion  amongst  the  best  kinds. 

CLEMATIS. 

Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  Nursery, 
Surrey,  showed  a  grand  group  of  Clematis  in 
variety.  The  brightest  colours  were  observed  in 
Ville  de  Lyon,  King  Edward  VII.,  Molly  Moser, 
the  flower  in  this  case  having  a  rose-pink  band 
on  a  white  ground.  Henry  is  quite  white,  all 
but  the  anthers  ;  Lord  Neville  is  still  unbeaten 
as  a^  large-flowered  purple  Clematis.  Jack- 
manii  rubra  has  a  strikingly  fine  crimson-purple 
tint.  Among  double-flowered  varieties  mention 
should  be  made  of  Belle  of  Woking,  a  white 
flower  with  a  shade  of  purple  pervading  it. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  St.  John's  Nurseries, 
Worcester,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Clematis.  Of 
double-flowered  varieties  we  remarked  En- 
chantress (white),  Venus,  and  Victrix  (pale  lilac). 
Among  single-flowered  Clematis,  King  Edward 
VII.,  Fairy  Queen,  Lawsoniana,  Mrs.  G.  Jack- 
man  (white),  Sensation  (a  rich  satiny-mauve), 
and  Beauty  of  Worcester  are  deserving  of 
general   cultivation. 

A  small  collection  of  Clematis  was  shown  by 
Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 

CARNATIONS. 

A  fine  group  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Carnations,  each  plant  carrying  four  to  six 
blooms  each,  was  shown  by  Cecil  F.  Raphael, 
Esq.,  Porter's  Park,  Shenley,  Herts,  (gr.  Mr. 
Grubb).  This  group  consisted  of  the  varieties 
Princess  of  Wales  (old  rose),  Maggie  Hudson 
(deep  crimson),  King  Arthur  (scarlet),  and  the 
type  having  flowers  of  a  pale  flesh  tint. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  London, 
N.,  and  Barnet,  exhibited  small  groups  consist- 
ing of  Carnations  in  each,  and  these  were  shown 
of  one  variety  over  a  groundwork  of  varieties 
of  Rosa  polyantha,  the  effect  being  remarkably 
good.  We  may  mention  such  fine  varieties  as 
the  Pasha  (an  orange  and  scarlet  flower),  Mrs. 
Martin  R.  Smith  (a  rich  pink  "Malmaison"). 
Francis  Samuelson  (a  scarlet  flower  with  an 
orange  tint — a  taking  colour).  Elf  King  (one  of 
those  indescribable  purplish  tints  that  would  go 
well  with  mourning  attire),  Baldwin  (large 
bloom  of  a  deep  pink  colour),  Cecilia  (pale 
lemon-yellow,  double,  and  good  of  shape), 
Maggie      Hudson,      Marmion      (a      light-tinted 
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"fancy"  of  the  "  Malmaison "  form,  the 
florets  edged  with  white,  and  having  white  at 
the  base),  Mercia  (crimson  flower  of  large  size), 
King  Arthur,   &c. 

In  their  group  of  ornamental  foliaged  plants 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  set  up  neat,  round  groups  of 
tree  Carnations  of  such  varieties  as  Winsor, 
Enchantress  (both  pink  and  white-flowered),  the 
curiously-coloured  Mikado,  Deacon  (a  scarlet 
flower  of  middle  size  and  fairly  full),  the  lovely 
Lady  Bountiful,  &c.  These  Carnation  groups 
harmonised  exceedingly  with  the  bright  tints  of 
foliage  and  flower  surrounding  them.  "  Mal- 
maison "  Carnations  were  set  up  to  the  number 
of  18  large  plants,  carrying  20  and  more  large 
blooms. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park 
Nurseries,  Middlesex,  excelled  any  of  their 
previous  displays  of  Carnations,  these,  as 
cut  blooms,  being  shown  in  extraordinary  pro- 
fusion. We  noticed  the  various  forms  and  tints 
of  Enchantress,  White  Perfection,  Lady  Rose  (a 
"Malmaison,"  with  spoon-shaped  florets),  Mrs. 
Burnett  (one  of  the  prettiest  flowers),  Victory  (a 
vivid  scarlet  flower),  Winsor,  Princess  of  Wales, 
&c. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Page,  Langley  Nurseries,  Hamp- 
ton, exhibited  a  group  in  which  we  noted  the 
scarlet-flowered  Beacon,  very  fine  Princess  of 
Wales,  Lady  Bountiful,  Britannia,  Mrs.  II.  ]. 
Brooks  (a  small,  neat  white  bloom),  Aristocrat, 
President  Roosevelt,  and  the  old  esteemed 
variety,   Uriah   Pike. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Waters,  Balcombe,  Sussex,  made 
another  exhibit  of  the  same  extent  as  the  last- 
named.  The  finest  display  was  made  with 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  many  of  the  finer  varie- 
ties of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  type 
now  grown  were  noted.  Of  less  well-known 
varieties  mention  may  be  made  of  Helen 
Goddard  (a  flower  of  a  cerise  colour),  Lady 
Rose,  Aurora,  Lady  Grimston,   Glendalc. 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Carnation  specialist,  Guern- 
sey, showed  Carnations  in  profusion,  and  of  the 
highest  quality.  Most  of  them  were  so  fine  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  make  a  selection.  Mrs.  H. 
Burnett  is  the  finest  variety  of  its  colour — rose- 
pink.  R.  Craig,  Mrs.  Lawson,  and  the  varie- 
gated form  of  this  variety,  and  Mikado  were 
excellent ;  Winsor  and  many  unnamed  seed- 
lings. 

Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  Homybrook  Nursery, 
Saffron  Walden,  made  a  moderate  display  with 
most  of  the  favourite  varieties  of  the  day : 
Jessica  (a  fancy  with  scarlet  stripes"),  Harlo- 
warden,  Enchantress  in  variety,  Pink  Patten 
(a  flower  with  flat  petals  and  sufficiently  double 
to  be  a  good  flower). 

Messrs.  Bell  &  Sheldon,  Castle  Nursery, 
Guernsey,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  choice  varieties, 
including  Beacon,  Enchantress,  Evangeline  (a 
very  fine  double,  pale  pink  flower),  Sensation, 
Harlowarden,  Winsor,  &c.  These  Guernsey 
flowers  seem  to  excel  in  brightness  of  colour. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  nurseryman,  Rowledge, 
Farnham,  Surrey,  showed  a  large  number  of 
Carnations  of  native  and  American  origin.  We 
noted  Flamingo,  Victory,  The  Belle  (a  neat 
white  bloom),  Fair  Maid  (one  of  the  flat  floretted 
section,  of  a  very  pale  pink  tint),  Adonis  (a 
bright  scarlet),  and  several  of  the  older  varieties. 

Mr.  Thus.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex, 
made  a  small  display,  and  among  the  more 
popular  sorts  we  observed  the  novelty  Conway 
(a  flower  of  fair  size  and  of  a  soft  rose-pink 
tint).  Winsor,  Enchantress,  and  other  favourites 
were  the  preponderating  varieties. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  The  Nurseries,  Iver, 
Bucks.,  made  one  of  the  more  important  ex- 
hibits of  Carnations.  Besides  the  usual  varie- 
ties seen  in  collections,  which  were  admirable 
specimens  of  cut  blooms,  we  noted  Mabelle  (a 
flower  having  flat  petals  of  an  old  rose  tint), 
Pink  Imperial  (cerise),  Red  Riding  Hood  (a  fine 
scarlet  flower),  Imperial  (having  rosy-red  flakes 
on  a  suffused  pink  ground),  and  Aristocrat. 

Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries, 
Dover,  had  an  exhibit  of  American  and  English 
varieties  of  Carnations.  They  showed  the  new 
variety  Burswood  (a  scarlet-coloured  Carnation). 

W.  James,  Esq.,  Chichester  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith),  showed  a  fine  group  of  Carnations,  and 
adjoining  these  was  a  number  of  tree  Paeonies 
shown  by  the  same  exhibitor. 


ROSES. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough,  displayed  Roses  in  great  numbers,  and 
of  many  sections.  There  were  dwarf  bushes  of 
Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
of  Rambler  Roses,  Polyantha  Roses,  both  single 
flowered  and  double  flowered.  The  biggest 
blooms  of  any  of  the  Roses  were  those  of  Prin- 
cess C.  de  Ligne,  which  measured  7  inches  in 
diameter,  a  loosely-built  bloom.  The  blooms 
of  Frau  Karl  Druschki  were  also  of  great  size, 
and  those  of  Pierre  Notting,  a  flower  resembling 
a  Marechal  Xiel  in  tint.  The  blooms  of  Madame 
Victor  Verdier  were  good.  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  a 
Tea  Rose,  has  a  dull  pink  tint ;  the  variety 
Bessie  Brown  was  well  shown  on  a  standard 
plant ;  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Niphetos,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Sharman-Crawford,  and  Souvenir  de  Madame 
Eugene  Verdier  were  excellent.  The  show  of 
plants  was  magnificent. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  made  a  charming  display  with  a 
corner  group  in  the  largest  tent.  It  was  arranged 
with  a  low  foreground  of  dwarf  bush  Roses, 
Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  and  H.P.s.  Of  these  we 
may  call  attention  to  Wm.  Shean,  a  H.T.  ; 
Mrs.  Miles  Kennedy,  a  grand  Tea  of  a  creamy 
white,  tinged  with  orange  in  the  centre ;  Yvonne 
Vacherot,  a  creamy  white  flower  of  Niphetos 
shape  ;  and  very  fine  blooms  of  Cherry  Ripe, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Elizabeth  Barnes,  Mildred 
Grant,  Nellie  Johnstone,  and  Richmond,  which 
were  especially  worthy  of  notice.  Among  these 
dwarf  Roses,  and  in  a  triple  line  at  the  rear, 
standard,  pillar,  umbrella,  and  other  forms  in 
which  Roses  look  well  were  disposed,  and  these 
consisted  of  Polyantha  and  Rambler  varieties, 
blooming  in  great  profusion.  Rose  Wichuraiana 
var.  Lady  Godiva  opens  with  a  pink  coloured 
centre  and  changes  to  white;  Rosa  Polyantha 
Martha  is  of  a  bright  pink  shade  and  semi- 
double.  The  II. T.  Dorothy  Page  Roberts  is  a 
flower  of  a  sprawling  form  when  it  expands, 
and  as  such  it  may  find  admirers  ;  the  colour 
is  uncommon — a  salmon-pink.  H.T.  Dean  Hole 
is  pretty  as  a  bud,  but  it  must  be  caught  young. 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  V, 
had  dispersed  among  their  pink  and  white- 
flowered  dwarf  Rosa  'Polyantha  tall,  slender 
plants  of  such  Ramblers  as  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Hiawatha,  Rose  Paradise,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight, 
&c.  The  effect  was  excellent,  and  there  were 
many  enconiums  from   the  visitors. 

Messrs.  II.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
exhibited  a  bank  of  dwarf  plants  of  Rambler 
Roses,  including  Mme.  N.  Levavasseur  (Baby 
Rambler),  Lady  Gray,  Debutante,  Hiawatha, 
Crimson  Rambler,  and  American  Pillar,  a  large- 
sized  single-flowered  Rose. 

Mr.  G.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  showed  tall  and 
dwarf  Rambler  Roses,  among  them  a  new 
variety  r  amed  Lady  Violet  Henderson,  a  white 
semi-double  Rose,  that  is  said  to  be  a  continuous 
bloomer  ;  Mrs.  Longworth,  a  sport  from  Caro- 
line Testout,  a  flower  of  pink  and  white  tints, 
full  before  it  is  fully  open  (new) ;  The  Lion, 
H.T.,  a  pretty  filbert-shaped  bloom  of  a  salmon- 
pink  colour,  with  a  tint  of  copper  in  it ;  De- 
light is  a  new  variety  of  Rosa  Wichuraiana, 
pink,  with  a  white  centre,  the  flowers  of  the 
build  of  Hiawatha. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Nurseries,  Waltham 
Cross,  made  a  somewhat  similar  display,  but 
larger.  There  were  the  same  Rambler  Roses  in 
tall  examples,  splendidly  flowered.  Beneath 
these  there  were  arranged  pot  Roses  of  Teas, 
Hybrid  Teas,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  &c,  with 
flowers  as  fine  as  possible.  Dora,  a  H.T.,  had 
blooms  nearly  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  which 
were  very  full  and  compact.  A  plant  of  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  carried  a  dozen  fine  blooms.  Mar- 
quise de  Sinety  (II. T.),  a  beautiful  globular 
flower,  full  and  above  the  usual  size  ;  the  colour 
a  shade  of  pink,  should  become  a  favourite. 
Aennchen  Muller  is  a  new  form  of  R.  poly- 
antha, with  voluted  petals.  The  display  of 
dwarf  potted  plants  of  the  finest  varieties  was 
of  the  best.  Elaine,  a  H.T.,  pure  white,  a  fine 
bedder,   obtained  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Mr.  G.  Mount,  Nurseryman,  Canterbury, 
made  a  small  exhibit  of  Roses  of  the  choicest 
kinds,  and  in  the  finest  possible  condition. 
LInusually  fine  were  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Joseph  Lowe  (H.T.),  a  sport  from 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant ;  Richmond,  and  Frau  Karl 
Druschki.  Rambler  Roses  in  variety  as  stan- 
dards, arches,  and  pillars,  formed  the  back  of 
the  stand. 


Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester,  made 
a  show  of  cut  blooms  of  Roses,  backing  them 
with  tall  Rambler  Roses.  The  cut  blooms  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  admired  varieties  of  Teas, 
Hybrid  Teas,  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 
shown  in  the  best  condition.  A  boxful  of 
Marechal  Niel  were  very  meritorious. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Middlesex,  had  an  exhibition  of  Roses  on  the 
grass  in  the  open  air,  Ramblers  forming  the 
bulk  of  the  plants,  and  these  were  present  in 
quite  dwarf  as  well  as  tall  plants. 

RHODODENDRONS  AND  AZALEAS. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bag- 
shot,  Surrey,  showed  hardy  Rhododendrons  in 
many  beautiful  varieties.  They  displayed  the 
beautiful  Pink  Pearl  in  excellent  condition,  the 
sprays  being  crowned  with  the  huge  pink- 
■  '1  'Mred  blooms.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  white,  with 
chocolate-red  markings  ;  Francis  Waterer,  red  (as 
a  standard  plant);  Marquis  of  Waterford,  a 
beautiful  specimen,  with  long  pyramidal  in- 
florescences of  a  pleasing  ied  colour,  with 
deeper-coloured  margins;  Mrs.  Holford,  Kate 
\\  aterer,  Cynthia,  Prometheus,  Gomer  Waterer, 
and  a  host  of  others  of  equal  beauty. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
had  a  number  of  pyramidal-trained  plants  of 
Azalea  indica.  The  white  Madeleine,  Apollo 
(red),  Comte  de  Chambord  (soft  pink,  with 
splashings  of  deep  pink  in  the  upper  petals), 
Koi  d  Holland  (red),  Vervaeneana  (a  semi-double 
variety,  having  pink  colouring  on  a  white 
ground),  Mme.  Van  Houtte  (of  perfect  form), 
and  Roi  d'Holland  (red)  are  a  selection  of  the 
best  varieties   shown. 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  Mid- 
dlesex, displayed  a  very  large  group  of  Azaleas 
of  the  Mollis,  sinensis,  and  Ghent  or  pontica 
types,  with  hybrids  of  these  species.  They  also 
showed  some  handsome  varieties  of  the  occi- 
dentahs  breed,  notably  a  new  variety  labelled 
Magmfica.  The  clusters  of  bloom  in  this 
variety  are  fragrant,  the  upper  petal  having 
yellow  markings,  the  other  segments  being  white. 
Another  variety  named  Graciosa  will  be  found 
described  under  Awards.  We  also  noticed 
I'  anny,  pale  lemon  spotted  with  orange  ;  Nancy 
Waterer,  a  fine  yellow-flowered  kind  ;  hybrids 
of  the  Altacleren-e  tvpe,  with  flowers  nf  excep- 
tional beauty;  Peter  Koster,  Consul  Ceresole, 
Sec. 

Mr.  R.  Gill,  Tremough,  Cornwall,  brought 
trusses  of  Rhododendrons  and  other  plants  from 
his  noted  gardens,  which  enjoy  a  favoured 
climate.  There  were  magnificent  "  heads  "  of 
R.  Falconeri,  R.  Aucklandii,  Beauty  of  Tre- 
mough, Gill's  Goliath,  Gill's  Triumph,  the 
unique  R.  Roylei,  and  a  new  variety  in  R. 
Gillii,   with  deep  rose-coloured   flowers. 

Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhamsted,  contri- 
buted Rhododendrons  as  pot  plants,  amongst 
which  we  noticed  good  examples  of  Cynthia, 
Purity,  and  the  double-flowered  form  of  R. 
fastuosum. 

HERBACEOUS  AND  ALPINE  PLANTS 
AND  CUT  FLOWERS. 
In  the  exhibits  of  hardy  plants  there  is  little 
fresh  to  record,  and  it  would  almost  appear  that 
any  great  advance,  so  far  as  the  extent 
and  quality  of  the  subjects  are  concerned, 
must  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  In 
certain  directions,  while  the  exhibits  as  a 
whole  display  great  care  in  their  prepara- 
tion, the  same  care  has  not  in  every  case 
been  extended  to  the  method  of  arranging  the 
subjects.  Rock  gardens  and  improvised  rockery 
arrangements  have  become  a  feature  at  the 
Temple  Show,  and  while  these  arrangements  are 
certainly  good  in  some  instances,  and  very  sug- 
gestive in  others,  it  is  curious  to  note  how  a 
moisture-loving  subject  can  be  placed  high  and 
dry  on  an  exposed  rockery,  whilst  an  encrusted 
Saxifraga — fit  subject  for  a  rocky  ledge — 
should  find  itself  with  Trilliums  or  allied 
things  in  quite  wet  situations,  or  among  bog 
plants.  A  rock-garden  exhibit  should  be  the 
subject  of  much  thought  and  careful  treatment, 
and  nature  should  be  copied  as  faithfully  as  may 
be  possible.  But  taken  collectively,  the  display- 
ing of  the  exhibits  was  good,  while  their  num- 
bers and  their  quality  generally,  in  a  season  by 
no  means  too  favourable,  affords  the  best  proof 
of   the    increasing    popularity     of    these    hardy 
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plants.  Inside  the  entrance  to  No.  1  tent 
Messrs.  Caster  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  arranged, 
as  in  former  years  a  rock-garden  exhibit  planted 
freely  with  choice  and  suitable  Alpines,  such 
as  Phloxes,  Saxifragas,  Primulas,  Aubrietias,  &c. 
Examples  of  Saxifraga  pyramidalis  were  especi- 
ally pleasing.  Near  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Aktindale 
&  Son,  Sheffield,  had  a  showy  group  of  herba- 
ceous subjects,  amongst  which  Primula  japonica, 
Ranunculus  aconitifolius,  Gerberas,  Cypripe- 
dium  calceolus,  and  other  plants  were  promi- 
nent. 

Mr.  R.  Farrer,  Craven  Nursery,  Clapham, 
Yorks.,  exhibited  a  delightful  assortment  of  the 
choicest  Alpines,  arranged  with  judgment  and 
skill.  In  this  exhibit  it  was  apparent  that  the  per- 
son who  was  responsible  for  it  possessed  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  plants  and  their  natural 
environment,  and  cranny  and  crevice  alike  had 
its  quota  of  the  choice  things  displayed.  Thus 
were  seen  Ramondias,  Androsace  villosa,  A. 
sarmentosa,  A.  Chumbyi,  Edraianthus  serpyl- 
lifolius,  with  its  rich  violet  "  cups  "  or  "  bells  "  ; 
the  lovely  Daphne  rupestris,  exceptionally  rich 
in  colour ;  Primula  farinosa,  Gentiana  verna, 
many  delightful  Saxifragas,  and,  not  least,  one 
of  the  boldest  displays  of  Trillium  grandiflorum 
ever  brought  to  the  Temple  Show.  A  few  suit- 
able shrubs  completed  a  very  charming  and 
decidedly  instructive  bit  of  grouping. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  had  a 
bolder  arrangement,  suggestive  somewhat  of 
the  natural  rock  unearthed.  Bold  promi- 
nences and  recesses  were  alike  skilfully 
treated  and  suitably  planted  with  such  plants  as 
Erinus,  Tiarella,  Pinguiculas,  Sarracenias, 
Dianthus  neglectus,  Edraianthus  serpyllifolius, 
&c. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone, 
contributed  a  fine  display  of  herbaceous  cut 
flowers  and  Tulips ;  such  things  as  Eremuri, 
Irises  in  great  variety,  Paeonies,  Geums,  Meco- 
nopsis  cambrica,  Saxifraga  Cotyledon  pyramid- 
alis, single  and  double  Pyrethrums  and  Gerbera 
Jamesonii  may  be  instanced  as  affording  abun- 
dant proof  of  the  representative  character  of  the 
group.  The  Tulips  alone  were  a  great  feature, 
and  were  much  admired. 

Mr.  John  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  contributed 
a  small  rockery,  pleasingly  arranged  with  Al- 
pines and  allied  plants. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  showed  a  collection 
that  was  largely  composed  of  the  more  showy 
perennials  disposed  in  handsome  colonies  with 
occasional  breaks  and  recesses  of  choice  things 
arranged  in  a  natural  manner.  The  finer  of  the 
I.iliums,  as  L.  Hansonii,  L.  auratum,  L.  specio- 
sum  in  variety,  L.  testaceum,  and  L.  longiflo- 
rum,  were  seen  to  advantage,  while  the  more 
hardy  Sarracenias,  as  S.  flava,  S.  f.  rubra,  S. 
variabilis,  and  S.  purpurea,  were  associated  with 
a  small  arrangement  of  Water  Lilies,  Apono- 
geton,  &c,  with  Gunnera  and  other  water-loving 
plants  in  the  background.  Hardy  Cypripediums, 
choice  Primulas,  including  P.  pulverulenta  and 
P.  Cockburniana,  the  pretty  Calochorti,  and 
stately  Eremuri  were  also  noted,  while  the 
newer  forms  of  Phlox  canadensis  occupied  a 
prominent  place.  Tulips,  too,  presented  a  blaze 
of  colour  at  the  one  end  of  the  group. 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton,  in- 
cluded in  his  group  such  excellent  things  as  In- 
carvillea  grandiflora,  Aquilegia  Stuartii,  to- 
gether with  Rehmannia  angulata,  tree  Paeonies, 
&c. 

The  Misses  E.  &  M.  Kipping,  Hutton,  Essex, 
had  a  small  but  prettily-arranged  rockery,  on 
which  were  arranged  Alpine,  herbaceous  and 
flowering  shrubs. 

The  collection  of  hardy  plants  from 
Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  was  of  a 
more  comprehensive  character,  and  in  addition 
to  a  large  assortment  of  small  Alpines  in  pots, 
was  seen  a  very  handsome  collection  of  the  finer 
species  of  Rhododendrons.  Embothrium  coc- 
cineum  in  full  beauty.  Droseras,  hardy  Cypri- 
pediums, a  rare  Himalayan  Saxifraga,  S.  Bru- 
noniana,  pretty  groups  of  Ramondia,  the  rare 
Dryas  Drummondii  with  pleasing  yellow  flowers, 
Mertensia  lanceolata,  pretty  colonies  of  Primu- 
las, Androsaces,  the  curious  Clintonia  borealis 
and  many  more  beautiful,  rare,  and  interesting 
plants. 

Showy  Oriental  Poppies  in  many_  varieties 
were  well  displayed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  "Godfrey, 
Exmouth,  Devon  ;  while  Mr.  N.  Lowis,  Bridge- 
water,  had  near  by  a  fine  group  of  the  beautiful 
St.   Brigid  Anemones. 


Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  near  Birming- 
ham, had  an  excellent  collection  of  Phloxes,  in- 
cluding P.  suffruticosa  and  P.  decussata  in 
variety,  the  former  including  such  beautiful 
varieties  as  White  Swan  and  Mrs.  Hunter,  the 
latter  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its 
class.  The  white  flowers  are  of  good  form,  and 
have  a  pink  centre.  In  the  centre  of  the  group 
was  a  fine  batch  of  the  purple-flowered  Viola 
cornuta. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  ar- 
ranged a  capital  collection  of  the  more  showy 
herbaceous  species  chiefly  as  cut  flowers.  He 
made  prominent  displays  of  the  beautiful  Scilla 
nutans  in  many  good  varieties,  single  and 
double  Pyrethrums,  Spanish  and  other  Irises, 
Oriental  Poppies,  the  earlier-flowering  Paeonies, 
Eremurus,  Anemone  sylvestris,  &c.  Among 
dwarfer  plants  we  noticed  Saxifraga  Aizoon 
lutea,  S.  A.  rosea,  Dianthus  glacialis,  Veronica 
rupestris  alba  (a  delightful  plant),  and  many 
more. 

A  very  showy  and  interesting  array  of  her- 
baceous plants,  choice  shrubs,  &c,  were  well 
staged  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk.  The  group  included  fine  examples  of 
the  yellow-flowered  Piptanthus  nepalensis, 
Viburnum  macrocephalum,  Berberis  Knightii  (a 
strongly-spined  species  with  clusters  of  clear 
yellow  flowers),  the  white-flowered  Azalea  lati- 
folia,  said  to  be  quite  hardy,  together  with  Pyre- 
thrums, Thalictrum  aquilegifolium,  Cheiranthus 
Allioni,  Irises,  &c. 

Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Hawick,  displayed  freely 
Pansies,  Polyanthuses,  Pentstemons,  and  other 
hardy  plants  in  a  good   group. 

Messrs.  Lister  &  Son,  Rothesay,  showed  a 
collection  of  Violas  in  many  shades  of  colour, 
a  somewhat  exceptional  group  of  Ixias,  also 
Sparaxis  and  Irises  of  several  sections. 

Early-flowering  Gladioli  came  from  the  nur- 
sery of  Mr.  Lilley,  Guernsey,  who  also  had 
plants  of  the  curious  Arum  crinitum. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton-on-Thames, 
displayed  in  a  free  manner  on  a  rockwork  ex- 
hibit, Phloxes,  hardy  Cypripediums,  Primulas, 
Saxifragas,  and  other  plants  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. 

The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Company,  Ltd., 
Hereford,  had  a  showy  group  of  perennials  in 
flower,  amongst  which  were  Incarvilleas,  Phlox 
canadensis,  Saxifraga  Cotyledon  pyramidalis, 
and   other  hardy  plants  in  variety. 

Tulips  in  many  kinds  and  in  good  condition 
came  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Sons,  Worcester,  set  up 
a  mixed  arrangement  of  Irises,  Tulips,  early 
Gladioli,  and  other  plants. 

A  capital  arrangement  of  Alpines  with  rock- 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  lS:  Sons,  Woking.  We 
noticed  varieties  of  Primulas,  Columbines,  Heu- 
cheras,  also  Gentiana  verna,  the  pretty  Daphne 
Cneorum,  Lithospermum  Gastonii,  Ranunculus 
aconitifolius  (double-flowered  variety),  Tril- 
liums  in  variety,  single  and  double  Pyrethrums, 
&c.  The  method  of  grouping  was  well  carried 
out  in  this  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don, W.C.,  had  a  very  extensive  and  compre- 
hensive group,  which  included  choice  Alpine 
and  herbaceous  plants  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  displays  of  Tulips  ever  seen  at 
a  Temple  show.  The  blooms  of  these  bulbous 
plants  were  in  every  way  excellent,  and  quite 
remarkable  in  a  season  like  the  present.  The 
Darwin  and  May-flowering  sorts  naturally  pre- 
dominated, and  among  them  we  noted  such 
handsome  yellow-flowered  sorts  as  Inglescombe 
Yellow  and  Walter  T.  Ware,  a  pair  difficult  to 
excel  at  this  season ;  also  Zulu  Sophrosyne, 
Orange  Beauty,  Lord  Curzon,  Clara  Butt,  Sal- 
mon Prince,  and  Louis  XIV.  Apart  from  these 
were  many  of  the  English  or  old  florists'  Tulips 
in  good  condition.  In  addition,  Ixias,  Cypri- 
pediums, Early  Gladioli,  Irises  of  many  sec- 
tions, Primulas,  Columbines,  &c,  were  shown 
in  considerable  numbers.  One  of  the  showiest 
things  in  the  collection  was  the  orange-coloured 
Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca,  a  pretty  annual  from 
the  Cape,  having  Marguerite-like  blossoms  some 
2  inches  in  diameter. 

Lady  Northcliffe,  Sutton  Place,  Guildford 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Goatley),  had  a  group  of  seedling 
plants  in  flower  of  the  somewhat  rare  Meconop- 
sis  racemosa.  The  colours  are  exceedingly  vari- 
able, and  certainly  not  so  showy  as  the  origin- 
ally introduced  species. 


A  very  excellent  group  of  the  perpetual-flower- 
ing Pink  Progress  was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert,  Acock's  Green,  near  Birmingham. 
The  plant  is  obviously  a  good  grower,  producing 
strong  stems  fully  2  feet  in  length,  on  which 
are  borne  handsome,  fragrant,  perfectly-formed 
flowers  of  Lilac  pink  colour.  The  plant  is 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  gardens. 

Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  had  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  the  English  or  florist's 
type  of  Tulips. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Son,  Bourne,  Lincoln- 
shire, exhibited  a  rich  display  of  Anemones  in 
many  showy  varieties.  Hardy  plants,  with 
Tulips,  were  freely  displayed  by  Messrs.  G.  &  A. 
Clark,  Dover,  the  group  including  not  a  few 
of  the  more  showy  herbaceous  subjects.  A 
collection  of  tufted  Pansies  and  Violettas 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Howard  Crane,  Archway 
Road,  Highgate,  N.  They  formed  a  feature 
near  one  of  the  entrances  to  No.  1  tent.  The 
blossoms  were  pleasingly  arranged  in  pans  in 
a  somewhat  natural  manner,  and  in  this  way 
displayed  both  their  beauty  and  value  to  ad- 
vantage. There  were  some  three  or  four  dozen 
of  these  pans,  containing  as  many  different 
sorts,  the  group,  and  especially  its  arrangement, 
exciting  a  good  deal  of  interest.  The  Violettas 
were  exceedingly  charming,  having  a  minia- 
ture, alm3st  Alpine  character  of  growth,  and 
they  are  very  free  in  flowering. 

Messrs.  Baker's,  Wolverhampton,  had  a  very 
extensive  grouping  of  Alpines,  Liliums,  and 
other  showy  subjects  as  Primula  japonica,  P. 
pulverulenta,  Trilliums,  Incarvilleas,  in  addition 
to  a  very  handsome  collection  of  bedding  and 
other  Pansies  displayed  in  pyramidal  sprays. 

Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robertson,  Dublin,  had  a 
delightful  display  of  Tulips  of  the  Parrot,  Dar- 
win, May-flowering,  and  other  sections. 

A  group  of  Alpine,  rock-shrubs,  and  other 
hardy  plants  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Upton, 
the  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Guildford.  The  col- 
lection was  full  of  interest,  and  was  arranged 
with  taste  and  skill.  Primulas,  Gentians,  Saxi- 
fragas, Androsaces,  Ramondia,  Haberlea,  &c, 
were  displayed  with  freedom,  and  gave  an  ex- 
cellent estimate  of  their  value  in  the  rock- 
garden. 

The  large  collection  of  Darwin  and  other 
Tulips  from  Mr.  Alex.  M.  Wilson,  East  Keal 
Manor,  Spilsby,  was  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind 
ever  staged,  and  of  a  very  representative  char- 
acter, the  giant  cups  impressing  all  by  their 
boldness  and  beauty. 

Messrs.  R.  |H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  also 
showed  a  rich  and  varied  collection  of  Tulips 
displayed  to  advantage. 

Tree  Paeonies  and  single  and  double  Pyre- 
thrums were  shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Kelway  & 
Son,  Langport,  Somerset.  In  the  large  Orchid 
tent,  Messrs.  R.  W.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester, 
in  addition  to  a  very  fine  lot  of  Tulips,  arranged 
a  group  of  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants  in 
flower.  Liliums  were  well  represented  in  such 
species  as  L.  Hansonii,  L.  testaceum,  L.  Mona- 
delphum  Szovitzianum,  4c,  while  Irises  of 
many  kinds,  Incarvilleas,  Heucheras,  the  scarlet 
Habranthus  pratensis,  with  Ixias,  Anchusa 
italica  "  Opal,"  Eremuri,  and  others,  contri- 
buted to  an  excellent  group  of  the  best  and 
most  worthy  hardy  garden  subjects. 

SWEET  TEAS. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  showed 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  in  excellent  condition, 
the  sprays  of  blossoms  being  of  a  good  colour 
and  well  flowered.  Some  of  the  finest  varieties 
were  Helen  Lewis  (of  a  rich  orange  tone),  Miss 
Willmott,  Etta  Dyke  (perhaps  the  finest  white 
variety  in  commerce),  Elsie  Herbert  (an  edged 
flower  of  white  and  rose),  Mrs.  Collier  (cream), 
King  Alfonso  (deep  carmine),  and  Audrey  Crier 
(pink). 

Messrs.  G.  Stark  &  Co.,  Great  Ryburgh,  Nor- 
folk, had  a  small  exhibit  of  these  flowers,  tho 
finer  blooms  being  Mrs.  W.  King,  Helen  Lewis, 
Queen  Alexandra  (rich  carmine),  and  Gladys 
Unwin   (pink). 

Messrs.  Robert  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  Tenty 
Street,  Birmingham,  had  a  display  of  Swee^ 
Peas,  of  which  the  best  varieties  were  Navy 
Blue,  King  Edward  VII.  (rich  carmine),  Para- 
dise (pink),  Herbert  Smith  (carmine  rose),  and 
Scarlet  Gem  (a  variety  very  rich  in  colourl. 

Messrs.  E.  W.  King  &  Co.,  Coggeshall,  Essex, 
exhibited  Mrs.  W.  King  (rose),  Helen  Lewis, 
Queen  Alexandra  (rich  carmine),  and  others  of 
merit. 
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a»  FERNS. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Edmonton,  ar- 
ranged an  imposing  group  of  choice  species  and 
varieties  of  Ferns.  The  space  for  staging  being 
limited,  the  plants  were  arranged  to  a  great 
height.  Nephrolepis,  shown  on  tall  standards, 
-had  long  drooping  fronds,  whilst  Davalhas, 
grown  on  tall  stems,  were  also  imposing.  The 
new  plumose  forms  of  Nephrolepis  were  a  fea- 
ture. The  latest  addition,  N.  exaltata  Amor- 
pohlii,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Ferns  in  existence.  N.  elegantissima,  N.  \\  hrt- 
manii,  N.  superba,  and  N.  todaeoides  are  all 
grand  Ferns.  Pteris  Summersii  and  P.  Childsii 
are  beautiful  plumose  varieties.  Pteris  asperi- 
caulis,  Lomaria  L'Hermineri,  Adiantum 
xnacrophyllum  albo-striatum,  Didymochlaena 
triuncatula,  Adiantum  Veitchii,  Gymnogrammes, 
and  Polypodium  Mayi  gave  pretty  shades  of  col- 
•our  to  the  group.  Polypodium  Knightiaa,  Acro- 
stichum  aureum,  Goniophlebium  subauricula- 
tum,  Platyceriums,  Drymoglossum  spathulatum, 
Polypodium  vaccinifolium,  Asplenium  obtusilo- 
lum,  and  others  on  tree  trunks  were  all  well  cul- 
tivated and  shown  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion. The  climbing  Lygodium  was  also  well 
shown. 

In  the  open  ground  Messrs.  May  also  arranged 
a  pleasing  group  of  hardy  Ferns.  The  North 
American  Osmundas  were  well  shown,  and 
<:rested  Scolopendriums  were  a  great  feature. 
Of  varieties,  we  may  instance  S.  ramocristatum, 
S.  corymbiferum,  "  S.  digitatum  marginatum 
grandiceps,  S.  cristulatum,  and  the  curious  little 
S.  densum,  all  of  which  were  very  pretty.  Athy- 
rium  Filix-fcemina  plumosum  multifidum,  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  Lady  Ferns,  A.  F.-f.  cristula- 
tum, A.  F.-f.  formoso-cristatum,  Pteris  aquilina 
•conglomerata  (a  pretty  variety  of  the  common 
Bracken  Fern),  Cyrtomium  falcatum  Mayi, 
Lomaria  chilensis,  Polystichum  angulare  diver- 
silobum  grande,  and  other  choice  varieties  were 
all  well  shown. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited 
Adiantum  species  nova,  a  very  distinct  Fern  from 
Columbia.  The  frond  somewhat  resembled  A. 
lunulatum,  but  they  were  larger  and  of  more 
substance  than  that  species.  A  grand  specimen 
•of  Polypodium  Knightiae  was  also  shown  by  this 
firm. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Sox,  Lower  Edmonton, 
staged  a  very  fine  group  of  Ferns,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  a  grand  specimen  of  Platycerium 
grande.  There  were  also  fine  plants  of  P.  Wil- 
linckii,  P.  Hillii,  and  P.  Veitchii,  Nephrolepis 
Amorpohlii,  N.  todaeoides,  and  N.  amabile  (a 
new  variety),  Adiantum  Veitchii,  A.  cyclosorum, 
A.  tinctum,  A.  macrophyllum,  A.  renforme, 
Asplenium  multilobatum  (a  very  distinct  new 
species),  Osmunda  javanica,  and  Davallias  in 
several  choice  varieties.  Filmy  Ferns  included 
examples  of  Trichomanes  crispum,  Todea 
superba  and  other  choice  sorts. 

THE    OUTDOOR    EXHIBITS. 

These  were  as  full  of  interest  as  those  of  previ- 
ous shows,  but,  generally  speaking,  there  was 
more  diversity  in  the  style  of  arrangement.  This 
was  partly  caused  by  the  fact  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  diminish  the  extent  of  space 
allowed  along  the  paths  for  individual  exhibits, 
and  the  depth  was  increased  to  compensate  for 
this.  Some  alteration  was  consequently  com- 
pulsory where  the  groups  were  large. 

Near  the  north  entrance  to  the  Orchid  tent, 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  two 
handsome  groups  of  plants  most  effectively 
arranged,  all  presenting  considerable  variety  in 
colour  and  habit.  A  few  pyramidal  and  standard 
Bays  in  tubs  helped  to  diversify  the  general 
form,  and  the  bases  of  the  taller  specimens  were 
surrounded  by  brilliant  yellow,  orange,  salmon, 
and  red  hardy  Azaleas  ;  contrasting  with  these 
were  groups  of  the  pure-white  Viburnum  macro- 
•cephalum  and  a  large  white  Clematis.  Brilliant 
colours  were  furnished  by  plants  of  Rose 
Hiawatha  and  other  varieties.  Amongst 
smaller  notable  exhibits  in  this  collection 
were  admirable  examples  of  the  delicate 
pinkish  Statice  Suworowii,  with  long,  cylindri- 
cal, interesting  spikes  of  flowers.  The  Blue 
Hydrangea  Hortensia,  various  ornamental 
species  of  Vitis,  many  Primulas,  including  P. 
japonica,  P.  pulverulenta,  and  P.  Veitchii ; 
also  the  yellow  Meconopsis  integrifolia  and  the 


rose-flowered  Rehmannia  angulata  were  all 
conspicuous. 

Myosotidium  nobile  was  admirably  shown  by 
J.  D.  Enys,  Esq.,  Enys,  Cornwall.  The  plants 
were  in  three  large  tubs  about  2J-  feet  in  dia- 
meter, the  leaves  large  and  glossy  green,  and 
a  dozen  or  more  heads  of  pink  and  blue  flowers. 

The  Bottle-Brush  tree — Metrosideros  flori- 
bunda — was  in  strong  evidence,  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  contributing  a 
group  of  40  or  50  specimens  in  pots.  Some  were 
in  dwarf  bush  form,  with  20  or  30  brilliant  red 
heads  of  flowers,  and  others  were  in  standard 
style.  The  decorative  value  was  heightened  by 
the  free  use  of  variegated  plants  as  a  margin  in 
the  group.  Carnations  and  Rambler  Roses  also 
formed  two  beautiful  groups  from  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  in  both  cases  the  background  was 
formed  of  standard  Bays,  but  the  flowering 
plants  were  very  informally  and  tastefully  dis- 
played, many  telling  varieties  being  included. 

Messrs.  David  Russell  &  Son,  Brentwood, 
exhibited  an  extensive  collection  of  hardy  shrubs 
and  ornamental  trees,  with  Roses,  Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas,  and  Viburnums.  Shrubs  and 
other  plants,  with  variegated  or  golden-coloured 
foliage,  were  very  conspicuous,  the  species 
Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus  standing  out 
boldly,  together  with  Maples  of  many  kinds. 

Pigmy  Japanese  trees  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter 
&  Co.,  High  Holborn,  again  commanded  a  large 
share  of  attention,  and  a  considerable  variety 
of  forms  was  represented,  both  in  an  old  and  a 
young  state  ;  the  dark  shades  of  the  Conifers 
were  relieved  by  the  coppery  or  green  tints  of 
Japanese  Maples. 

The  water  garden  and  group  of  hardy  plants 
arranged  by  Messrs.  YVm.  Cutbush  &  Sons, 
Highgate,  was  one  of  the  special  feature  of  the 
display  outside  the  tents,  and  an  admirable  effect 
was  produced.  The  Japanese  Irises  and  Os- 
mundas had  an  excellent  appearance  on  the 
border  of  a  pond  of  water.  Liliums,  Eremuri, 
Lupins,  and  Paeonies,  with  the  Dropmore  variety 
of  Anchusa  italica,  and  white  Campanulas 
helped  the  general  effect.  On  the  higher  point 
of  the  background  hardy  Azaleas  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons were  massed,  with  Japanese  Maples 
and  Bamboos.  In  the  front  of  the  group  collec- 
tions of  Incarvillea  grandiflora,  with  large  crim- 
son flowers,  the  blue  Phlox  Laphamii  and  hardy 
Cypripediums  were  notable ;  especially  con- 
spicuous amongst  the  latter  was  the  deep 
crimson-purple  Cypripedium  ventricosum,  for 
which  a  First-Class  Certificate  was  awarded. 
Groups  of  glowing  scarlet  Vallota  purpurea,  a 
new  Coleus  with  peculiar  large  red  verrucose 
leaves  named  Cordelia,  and  the  soft-tinted 
Astilbe  (Spiraea)  Peach  Blossom  were  additional 
attractions. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield  Nurseries,  ex- 
hibited groups  of  the  blue  Phlox  canadensis 
Perry's  variety,  in  contrast  with  the  darker  but 
smaller  Laphamii — both  useful  and  distinct,  the 
former  being  particularly  floriferous.  Several 
other  choice  hardy  plants  were  shown  at  the 
ends  of  these  groups. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries, 
Surrey,  supplied  a  charming  group  of  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  trees,  arranged  in  an  un- 
common manner  with  a  curving  path  through 
the  collection  ;  they  also  furnished  a  fine  margin 
to  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  large  tent.  Golden 
leaved  trees  were  prominent,  especially  Quercus 
concordia,  Golden  Standard  Ivies,  Cornus  alba 
Spathii,  and  Golden  Maples.  The  rich  dark 
copper  Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica  purpurea),  the 
copper  Hazel,  and  the  silvery  Elaeagnus  macro- 
phylla  imparted  diversity  of  colour,  while  many 
Genistas,  Cytisus,  and  Ceanothus  also  furnished 
floral  attractions. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  arranged 
a  choice  and  handsome  collection  of  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees,  with  flowering  plants,  in  a 
novel  and  effective  manner.  The  front  part  was 
in  semi-circular  form,  a  narrow  path  separating 
this  from  the  taller  background.  Oaks,  Maples, 
Beeches,  Aralias,  Clematis,  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,    and    Lilacs    were    the    chief    features. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester, 
showed  a  fine  collection  of  Rhododendrons, 
Lilacs,  Azaleas,  and  various  ornamental  shrubs 
and  trees,  which  had  many  admirers.  Rhodo- 
dendron Pink  Pearl,  in  the  centre  of  the  group, 
was  a  conspicuous  favourite. 

Japanese  Maples  were  grandly  represented  in 
a  group  from  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Chis- 
wick.    The  plants  were  healthy,  and  showed  the 


wonderful  diversity  in  leaf-form  and  coloura- 
tion, which  distinguish  these  graceful  plants,  to 
perfection.  The  majority  were  in  the  form  of 
standards,  especially  the  red-leaved  varieties, 
but  some  of  the  finely-cut  bright  green  forms, 
like  dissectum  palmatifolium,  were  shown  both 
as  bushes  and  standards. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Bagshot,  contributed  specimen  Hollies,  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  choice  varieties,  Kalmias,  and 
various  Conifers.  The  group  was  boldly  and 
effectively  arranged,  and  the  Rhododendrons 
comprised  many  choice  varieties. 

Messrs.  T.  Cripps  &  Sox,  Ltd.,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  had  a  group  of  Japanese  Maples  in 
excellent  condition,  the  red  and  yellow  forms 
being  most  prominent,  and  with  them  were  tall 
specimens  of  ornamental  vines  and  a  few 
Conifers.  This  was  a  very  charming  group,  and 
might  have  had  more  space  with  advantage. 

Tasteful  examples  of  rockeries  from  Messrs. 
Pulham  &  Sons,  71,  Newman  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  occupied  a  large  corner  near  the  Em- 
bankment entrance,  and  indicated  in  an  unpre- 
tentious but  effective  way  the  methods  this  firm 
adopt  with  such  good  results. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  had 
an  extensive  collection  of  examples  of  topiary 
work,  chiefly  in  Box  and  Yew.  With  them  were 
tall  standard  conical  Bays  and  other  trees.  A 
great  variety  of  forms  was  included,  and  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  visitors. 

Choice  Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  from 
Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  filled  a 
table  in  the  grounds.  Amongst  them  were 
numerous  varieties  of  hardy  subjects,  Aubrietias, 
Saxifragas,  and  Dodecatheons,  all  interesting 
and  pretty. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  filled  a  large  amount  of  table  space 
with  Japanese  pigmy  trees  in  all  their  grotesque 
forms,  several  exceeding  100  years  in  age, 
though  not  more  than  2  or  3  feet  high.  Japanese 
Maples,  similarly  diversified,  weie  also  in- 
cluded, together  with  the  elegant  but  seldom 
seen  Zelkova  acuminata. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton, 
exhibited  the  brilliant  scarlet  Salvia  Pride  of 
Zurich,  a  number  of  new  Coleus,  and  handsome 
Verbenas,   with  Lobelias,  Heliotropes,  &c. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  showed  a 
small  collection  of  hardy  plants,  amongst  which 
the  brilliant  blue  Gentiana  verna  was  notable 
amongst  other  choice  Alpines. 

Mr.  W.  Pingo  Horton,  Cravenhurst,  Seaford, 
Sussex,  showed  a  small  collection  of  Alpine 
and  herbaceous  plants,  arranged  on  cork-edged 
shelves. 

MISCELLANEOUS     EXHIBITS. 

Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
showed  a  collection  of  insectivorous  plants  of 
hardy  kinds,  including  Sarracenias,  Darling- 
tonias,  Droseras,  and  Dioneas.  Many  of  the 
Sarracenias  and  Darlingtonias  were  pleasingly 
marked  in  their  upper  parts,  and  some  were 
coloured  deep  red.  There  were  many  named 
varieties  of  the  various  species  in  this  meri- 
torious exhibit,  and  all  the  plants  exhibited 
excellence  of  culture. 

A  large  batch  of  show  or  Regal  Pelargoniums 
was  put  up  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth, 
Devon. 

Messrs.  Baker's,  Wolverhampton,  showed  a 
large  assortment  of  Violas  and  Tansies  in 
numerous  varieties,  also  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Primulas,   Spiraeas,   &c. 

The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford, 
showed  Carnations,  Schizanthus,  and  Helio- 
tropes. These  latter  flowers  were  in  variety, 
some  having  relatively  huge  inflorescences,  not- 
ably those  labelled  Argus  and  Anthys.  The 
same  firm  showed  a  pretty  rose-coloured  Petunia. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  showed 
many  well-flowered  plants  of  show  Pelargo- 
niums. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  were  finely  shown  by 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 
The  plants  were  crowned  with  their  large  flower 
heads,  the  flowers  representing  all  the  shades 
seen  in  this  useful  decorative  subject. 

Messrs.  J.  Garraway  &  Co.,  Clifton,  Bristol, 
showed  a  group  of  plants  of  their  noted  strain 
of  Schizanthus  wisetonensis. 

Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  displayed  their 
pretty  hybrid  Centaureas  in  white,  heliotrope, 
and  yellow-coloured  flowers. 
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Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  displayed 
Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Cytisus,  Ageratums, 
Roses,  Lotus  peliorhyncus,  and  other  subjects 
of  a  like  nature. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed 
Lilacs  in  variety,  a  plant  of  Lonicera  Hilde- 
brandtii  in  flower,  an  ornamental-leaved 
Catalpa  named  C.  syringifolia  pulverulenta,  a 
grand  plant,  in  a  pot,  of  Hydrangea  arborescens, 
&c. 

Mr.  Jannoch,  Dersingham,  Norfolk,  showed 
Lilacs  in  variety,  an  outstanding  plant  being 
one  of  the  white  Mme.  Lemoine  variety,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  duplicated  in  their  petals. 
Mr.  Jannoch  also  showed  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  dis- 
played several  named  varieties  of  Verbenas,  the 
most  promising  of  which  was  the  beautiful  kind 
named  after  Miss  Willmott. 


Roberts,  T.  W.  Turner,  W.  P.  Thomson,  H.  J. 
Cutbush,  Chas.  Blick,  Chas.  T.  Druery,  W.  G. 
Baker,  W.  Bain,  N.  F.  Barnes,  Chas.  Dixon, 
J.  W.  Barr,  Jas.  Walker,  Edward  Mawley,  and 
R.   Hooper  Pearson. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificates. 

Dracana  Doucettii  var.  De  Grootei. — A  hand- 
some ornamental-leaved  plant,  with  long, 
narrow  leaves  rather  more  than  1  inch  in  their 
widest  part.  The  lower  leaves  curve  grace- 
fully downward,  the  others  being  erect, 
together  forming  a  stove  plant  of  excep- 
tional beauty.  The  long,  narrow  leaves  are 
margined  and  striped  with  yellow,  the  mid-rib 
being  red,  and  this  colour  is  suffused  through 
the  lower  portion  of  the  foliage.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Tulip  Walter  T.  Ware. — This  is  a  handsome 


flowers.     Shown  by  Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert, 
Southgate. 

Begonia  Empress  Marie.— A  large  flowered 
white  variety  of  the  tuberous-rooting  section. 
The  blooms  are  of  the  Camellia  form,  and  the 
petals  have  handsome  waved  outlines.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon,  Twerton 
Nursery,   Bath. 

Codiceum  (Croton)  Fred  Sander. — This  beau- 
tiful yellow  and  green  variety  was  described  in 
our  issue  for  April  25,  p.  258,  and  illustrated 
on  p.  275  in  the  succeeding  number. 

Hose  Elaine. — A  dwarf-habited  Hybrid  Tea 
variety,  white  with  a  faint  trace  of  rose,  especi- 
ally in  the  younger  blooms.  The  form  of  the 
flower  is  good,  the  petals  being  much  reflexed. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham 
Cross. 


FlG.   163. — MESSRS.  SUTTON  and  sons'   exhibit  of  cinerarias,   gloxinias  and 


OTHER    r-LANTS    AT   THE    TEMPLE    SHOW. 


Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Red 
Lodge  Nursery,  Bassett,  Southampton,  made  a 
small  exhibit  of  Rhododendrons,  Astilbe 
(Spiraea),  and   Clematis  montana  rubens. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts.,  had  trusses  of  Rhododendrons  of  hardy 
varieties,  bunches  of  Lilacs,  and  the  yellow- 
flowered   Genista  hispanica. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Chaplin,  Joynings  Nursery,  Walt- 
ham Cross,  exhibited  Petunias. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  W.  J.  James,  W.  Cuthbertson,  G. 
Reuthe,     (Jno.     Green,    C.   J.    Salter,    F.     Page 


May-flowering  variety  that  has  previously  re- 
ceived an  Award  of  Merit,  and  on  account  of 
its  general  excellence  it  was  granted  a  First- 
Class  Certificate  on  this  occasion.  The  colour 
is  deep  golden-orange  of  a  shade  probably 
unique  among  late-flowered  kinds.  Shown  by 
Mr.  Walter  T.  Ware,  Bath,  and  Messrs.  Barr 
&   Sons,    Covent  Garden. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Azalea  occidentalis  "  graciosa." — Large  trusses 
of  blooms,  white  with  blotchings  of  yellow 
on  the  upper  petals  are  the  characteristics  of 
this  fine  variety.  The  blooms  are  fragrant,  and 
there    is    a    suspicion    of    rose    in    the    younger 


Rose  Tausendschon. — An  excellent  rambling 
Rose  with  rose-pink  blooms  hanging  in  large 
bunches  from  the  ends  of  long  side  growths. 
Some  of  the  inflorescences  measured  more  than 
9  inches  in  diameter,  and  for  this  class  of  Rose 
the  individual  blooms  are  also  large.  The 
plant  is  a  free  grower,  and  has  bright  foliage 
of  very  healthy  appearance.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  &  Sons,  and  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham, 
Norfolk. 

Hose  White  Dorothy- — A  white  climbing 
Wichuraiana  variety,  said  to  be  a  sport  of  the 
popular  Dorothy  Perkins  variety.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  and  Messrs. 
B.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester. 
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Dimorphothtca  aurantiaca. — This  plant  is  a 
showy  and  beautiful  annual  from  the  Cape, 
with  Marguerite-like  blossoms  2  inches  or  more 
in  diameter,  coloured  a  rich  orange-gold,  and 
rendered  the  more  conspicuous  by  the  rather 
dark  coloured  disc.  The  plant,  as  shown,  is 
about  18  inches  high,  neat  in  habit,  and  profuse 
in  its  flowering.  From  Messrs.  Baku  &  Sons, 
Covent  Garden. 

Pceonia  decora  alba. — A  single-flowered  variety 
like  P.  Emodii,  with  rounded  petals  that  are 
cupped,  and  giving  a  saucer-like  outline  to  the 
flower.  From  Messrs.  R.  W.  Wallace  &  Co., 
Colchester. 

Tulip  Duchess  of  Westminster. — A  very  hand- 
some rose-coloured  Darwin  Tulip  with  shapely 
flowers  that  are  delicately  tinged  with  pinkish- 
white  near  the  edges.  It  is  a  conspicuous 
variety  in  a  selection  of  these  bulbous  flowers. 
From  Mr.  Alex.  M.  Dickson,  East  Keal  Manor, 
Spilsby. 

FRUIT. 

For  so  huge  an  exhibition,  the  display  of 
fruit  was  very  meagre,  being  limited  to  three 
trade  collections,  not  a  single  private  garden 
being  represented  by  an  exhibit.  Such  a  defi- 
ciency is  apt  to  lead  strangers  to  British  horti- 
culture to  assume  that  the  food  products  of 
gardening  are  lightly  esteemed,  when  compared 
with  the  marvellous  wealth  of  flowering  material 
seen  on  every  hand.  To  assume  so  much  is  to 
materially  undervalue  British  fruit  culture 
under  glass.  Still  its  comparative  non-repre- 
sentation on  this  occasion  calls  for  remark. 

Messrs.  Thus.  Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  as  usual,  had  in  the  large  Orchid  tent 
one  of  their  customary  collections  of  fruit  trees 
in  pots.  There  were  some  three  dozen  Peach, 
Nectarine,  and  Cherry  trees  of  large  size,  all 
in  fine  fruit.  The  Peaches  were  both  first  early 
varieties  being  Duke  of  York  and  Duchess  of 
Cornwall ;  the  Nectarines  were  all  of  fhat  superb 
variety  Cardinal,  and  the  Cherries  were  Early 
Rivers,  Frogmore  Bigarreau,  and  Elton.  There 
were  also  several  small  Fig  trees  and  a  collec- 
tion in  pots  of  the  Citrus  family. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyaed  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  staged 
a  remarkable  collection  of  100  dishes  and 
baskets  of  well-preserved  Apples,  and,  apart 
from  the  general  excellence  of  the  samples,  the 
way  they  had  been  preserved  created  wide  in- 
terest. These  dishes  were  backed  by  several 
pot  trees  of  the  early  Cherry  Guigne  dAnnonay. 
Specially  fine  Apples  were  Calville  Rouge,  High 
Canons,  Smart's  Prince  Albert,  Ontario,  Belle 
de  Pontoise,  Calville  Malingre,  Wagener, 
Calville  des  Femmes  (large  and  handsomel, 
Newton  Wonder,  Norfolk  Beefing,  Alfris- 
ton,  Prince  Alfred  (very  finel,  Farmer's 
Seedling,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Tibbett's  Pear- 
main,  King  of  Tompkins'  County,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Mere  de  Menage,  Winter  Queening,  Belle 
Dubois  (very  fine),  Gabalva,  Beauty  of  Herts, 
and  Brownlees's  Russet;  also  Peais  Belle  des 
Arbes  and  Easter  Orange. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford,  sent  up 
a  most  attractive  collection  of  Strawberries  of 
picked  samples.  There  were  16  baskets  and 
dishes,  and  two  dozen  plants  in  fine  fruit.  These 
latter  comprised  Laxton's  Pineapple,  Epicure 
(rich  dark  fruits),  and  Bedford  Champion.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  Royal  Sovereign  was' 
largely  represented.  The  firm  added  to  the  ex- 
hibit in  dozens,  in  baskets,  superb  fruits  of 
Early  Alexander  Peach  and  Cardinal  Nectarine, 
and  a  few  dishes  of  brown  Turkey  Figs. 

VEGETABLES 
were  moderately  shown,  only  trade  or  market 
products  being  presented.  The  most  interesting 
collection  certainly  was  one  of  Messrs.  Sut- 
ton &  Sons,  Reading,  of  Potato  tubers 
and  plants  of  divers  species  in  pots.  The  tuber 
display  comprised  52  varieties,  shown  in  dishes, 
the  product  of  planting  in  frames  on  beds  of 
leaves  giving  very  mild  warmth  on  Febru- 
ary 26.  None  were  large,  but  all  were  of  most 
acceptable  table  size.  Of  those  kidney-shaped 
and  specially  noticeable  were  Gladiator, 
Superlative,  May  Queen,  White  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  Myatt's  and  Sutton's  Ashleafs,  Seed- 
ling 159,  and  Supreme,  whilst  of  coloured  kid- 
neys, King  Edward  VII.,  Purple  Eyes,  and  Mr. 
Bresee  were  the  best.  Of  white,  round  forms, 
British  Queen,  Up-to-Date,  Sutton's  Seedling, 
Sir  J.  Llewellyn,  Abundance,  Nonsuch,  Ideal, 
Harbinger,  and  Earty  Puritan  were  good,  and 
of    coloured    rounds,    Reading    Russett,    Lord 


Tennyson,  The  Dean,  and  the  Sutton  Flourball. 
The  pot  plants  included  those  of  Blue  Giant 
and  Commersonii  Violet  to  show  identity,  and  of 
species  S.  Commersonii  from  Uruguay,  and 
other  forfns  ;  S.  etuberosum,  with  foliage  most 
resembling  that  of  the  garden  Potato  ;  S.  maglia, 
S.  tuberosum,  S.  verrucosum,  and  others. 

Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson,  Henrietta  Street, 
London,  sent  a  collection  of  imported  vege- 
tables, the  most  meritorious  of  which  was  a 
number  of  fine  white  solid  heads  of  Cauliflower 
Early  Six  Weeks.  There  were  numerous  bunches 
of  Early  Frame  Carrot,  Early  Long  White 
Radishes,  and  Romaine  Early  Frame  Cos  and 
Cold  Frame  Cabbage  Lettuces,  neither  good- 
hearted  samples. 

An  interesting  collection  came  from  the 
Thatcham  Fruit  and  Flower  Farm,  Berks,  of 
glass-grown  samples,  prominent  amongst  which 
were  numerous  bunches  of  Early  Frame  Carrot, 
similar  to  what  had  been  seen  in  the  imported 
collection.  There  were  quantities  of  the  long 
white  Marteau  Turnip,  like  Jersey  Navel,  very 
good  Paris  white  Cos  Lettuce,  white  Dutch 
Cabbage  Lettuce,  and  French  Breakfast 
Radishes.  These  products  were  stated  to  have 
been   grown   on   the   "  Maraiber "   systems. 

Very  fine  oval-shaped  bundles  of  Asparagus 
came  from  Mr.  R.  Stevenson,  Burwell,  Cam- 
bridge ;  oblong  bundles  from  Mr.  Godfrey, 
and  round  bundles  from  Mr.  Harwood,  both 
of  Colchester,  all  the  samples  being  remarkably 
fine. 

Awards  made  by  the  Council. 
Veitchian   Cup. 

F.    Menteith    Ogilvie,    Esq.,    for    Orchids. 
Gold  Medals. 

J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  for  foliage  plants,  flowers, 
&c.  ;  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  for  Roses,  Carnat.ons, 
Alpines ;  Sander  &  Son,  for  Orchids  and  foliage 
plants;  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  for  Orchids;  Major  G  L. 
Holiord,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  for  Orchids;  Hugh  Low  & 
Co.,   for   Orchids,    Carnations,    &c. 

Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal. 

T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  for  Begonias  and  Carnations; 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  for  Roses,  Calceolarias,  Cannas, 
&c.  ;  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  for  flowering  plants;  G.  Mount, 
for  Roses;  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  for  Roses;  G.  Reuthe,  for 
herbaceous  plants,  &c.  ;  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons.  Ltd., 
for  Tulips;  J.  Hill  &  Son,  for  Ferns;  A.  J.  A.  Bruce, 
for  Sarracenias ;  Armstrong  &  Brown,  for  Orichds ; 
H.  Burnett,  for  Carnations  ;  A.  F.  Dutton,  for  Carna- 
tions ;    R.    Ashworth,    for    Orchids. 

Silver-gilt    Knightian   Medal. 

T.  Rivers  &  Sons,  for  fruit  trees  in  pots ;  Laxton 
Bros.,   for   Strawberries. 

Silver    Cups. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  for  miscellaneous  plants;  Barr  & 
Sons,  for  herbaceous  plants;  G.  Bunyard  it  Co.,  Ltd., 
for  herbaceous  plants  and  fruit;  J.  Waterer  8 
tor  Rhododendrons,  &c.  ;  May  &  Sons,  for  Ferns, 
&c.  ;  L.  R.  Russell,  for  Clematis,  shrubs,  &c.  ;  R. 
Smith  it  Co.,  for  Clematis  and  herbaceous  plants; 
C.  Turner,  for  Roses  and  Azaleas ;  G.  Paul  &  Sons, 
for  Roses,  &c.  ;  Jackman  &  Son,  for  herbaceous  plants; 
Pulhain  &  Son,  for  Alpines,  &c.  ;  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
for  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  ;  W.  Paul  & 
Son,  for  Roses,  &c.  ;  T.  Cripps  &  Son,  for  Acers,  &c.  ; 
R.  P.  Ker  .i  Sons,  for  Hippeastrums ;  A.  Perry,  for 
herbaceous  plants  ;  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  for  Azaleas, 
&c. ;  Hon.  V.  Gibbs,  for  Pelargoniums  and  Strepto- 
carpus  ;  C.  F.  Raphael,  for  Carnations,  &c.  ;  Black- 
more  ii  Langdon,  lor  Begonias;  R.  Wallace  &  Co., 
for  herbaceous  plants;  Sir  J.  Colman,  Bart.,  for 
Orchids;  W.  James,  Esq.,  for  Carnations  and  Pieonies  ; 
J.  Cypher  &  Sons,  for  Orchids,  &c.  ;  M.  Prichard,  for 
herbaceous  plants. 

Silver-gilt    Banksian    Medals. 

J.  Peed  &  Son,  for  Caladiums  and  Gloxinias; 
Baker's,  for  herbaceous  plants ;  J.  R.  Box,  for 
Begonias;  Craven  Nursery  Co.,  for  Alpines;  Fromow 
&  Sons,  for  trees,  shrubs,  &.C.  ;  R.  C.  Kotcutt,  for 
herbaceous    plants. 

Silver   Lindley   Medal. 

F.   Menteith  Ogilvie,   Esq.,   for  Orchids. 
Silver  Knightian  Medals. 

Thatcham  Fruit  Farm,  for  vegetables;  Stephenson, 
for   Asparagus. 

Silver    Flora   Medals. 

F.  Cant  &  Co.,  for  Roses  ;  D.  Russell  &  Son,  for 
trees,  shrubs,  &c.  ;  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  for  Begonias, 
Caladiums,  &c.  ;  C.  W.  Breadmore,  for  Sweet  Peas  ; 
A.  R.  Upton,  for  herbaceous  plants ;  Webb  &  Son, 
for  Calceolarias;  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  for  Roses; 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  for  Violas,  &c.  ;  Hogg  &  Robertson, 
for  Tulips ;  J.  &  A.  McBean,  for  Orchids ;  J.  W. 
Moore,  for  Orchids  ;  R.  Gill,  for  Rhododendrons. 
Silver  Banksian  Medals. 

J.  D.  Enys,  for  plants  of  Myosotidium  ;  W.  P.  Hor- 
ton,  for  Alpines;  King's  Acre  Nurseries  Co.,  for  her- 
baceous plants  ;  A.  M.  Wilson,  for  Tulips ;  W.  Bull  S; 
Sons,  for  Orchids  and  foliage  plants ;  H.  Crane,  for 
Violas;  Misses  Hopkins,  for  Alpines,  &:c.  ;  F.  Lilley, 
for  bulbous  plants;  G.  Prince  .&  Co.,  for  Roses; 
Watkins  &  Simpson,  for  vegetables  ;  R.  H.  Batli  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  for  Tulips  and  Carnations;  A.  H.  Gwillim, 
for  Begonias;  A.  J.  Harwood,  for  Asparagus;  T. 
Jannock,  for  Lilacs,  &c.  ;  B.  Ladhams.  Ltd.,  for  her- 
baceous plants  ;  W.  H.  Page,  for  Carnations  ;  Bell  & 
Sheldon,   for   Carnations. 


IVIARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,   May  27. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.] 


Cut  Flowers,  Ac:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Anemcr.es  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  double  pink  ... 

—  fulgens,  per 
dozen  bunches 

Azalea,  white,  per 
dozen  bunches 

—  mollis,  p.  bch. 
Calla  aetbiopica,  p. 

dozen  

Carnations,  per 
dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
various 

—  second  size    ... 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.      bunches 

—  Malmaisons,  p. 
doz.  blooms  ... 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Cyclamen,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Cypripediums,  per 

dozen  blooms.. 
Eucnaiis      gratidi- 

flora,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Freesias,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Gardenias,  perdoz. 

blooms 

Gladiolus    Colvilei 

vars.,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Gypsophila  per  dz. 

bunches 
Iris  (Spanish),  per 

dozen  bunches 

Ixias 

Lapagerias,p.  doz. 
Lilium  auratum  ... 

—  candidum 

—  loiigiflorum    ... 

—  lane  i  f  o  1  ium, 
rubrum  and 
album 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality  ... 
Marguerites,  white, 

p.  dz.  bunches 
Marguerites,      yel- 
low, p.  dz.  bchs. 


2  0-30 
1  0-  1  C 


4  0-50 

0D-10 


2  6-40 


2  0-30 
16-20 

9  0-12  0 

8  0-12  0 

8  0-10  0 

6  0-80 

2  0-26 


16-30 

7  0-10  0 
3  0-50 

3  0-60 

4  0-60 
16-26 
2  0-30 
2  0-36 
2  6-40 

2  0-26 

6  0-  9  0 
12  0-15  0 

3  0-40 
2  0-30 


Mignonette,  per 
dozen  bunches 

Myosotis,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Narcissus,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  poeticus  orna- 
tus        

—  Double  varie- 
ties        

Odon  to  gl os sum 
crispum,  per 
dozen    blooms 

Pelargonium  s, 
show,  per  dcz. 
bunches 

—  Zonal,  double 
scarlet 

Roses,  12  blooms, 
Niphetos 

—  Bridesmaid   ... 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

—  General  Jac- 
quiminot 

—  K  a  i  s  e  r  i  n  A . 
Victoria 

—  C.  Murmet 

—  Liberty 

—  Mad.  Chatenay 

—  Mis.    J.    Laing 
Statice,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Spiraea,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Stocks,      double 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Sweet     Peas,     per 

dozen  bunches 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 

per 


s.d.s.d. 
3  0-60 

2  0-30 
10-16 
10-16 

3  0-40 

2  0-26 

5  0-60 

4  0-  6u 

10-26 
2  0-50 
2  0     4  0 

16-26 


2  0- 
2  0- 

2  G- 

3  0-  fi  0 
2  0-40 


4  0 
4  0 

4  0 


5  0-60 
5  0-80 

3  0-40 
3  0-50 
0  4-06 


—  on   stems 
bunch  ... 

Tulips,  per  dozen 
bunches 

—  Darwins 
Violets,  per  dozen 

bunches 

—  special  quality    3  0-40 

—  Parmas,   per 

bunch 16-26 

Wallflowers,      per 

dozen  bunches    16-20 


10-20 


6  0-12  0 
9  0-12  0 


2  0-30 


Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantum  cunea- 
luiii,  dz.  bchs. 

Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  —      medium, 

bunch    ... 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Daffodil  leaves,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 
Fern,  English,  per 

dozen  bunches 

—  French,  perdz. 
bunclies 


s.d.  s.d. 
6  0-90 


10-20 
0  9-16 

2  6-30 

10-13 
16-20 

2  0-30 

2  0-30 

10-30 


Galax  leaves,  per 
doz.  bunches... 

Grasses,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Hardy  foliage 
(various),  per 
dozen  bunclies 

Ivy-leaves,   bronze 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 

—  short  green, 
perdz.  bunches 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

Myrtle,  per  dozen 
bunches,  (Eng- 
lish) s  m  al  1- 
leaved 

—  French 
Smilax,  p.  dz,  trails 


s.d.  s.d. 
!  0-  2  6 

0-2  6 


2  0-60 
2  0-26 

0  9-16 

16-26 

4  0-50 


0-6  0 
0-  1  6 
0-5  0 


Plants  in  Pots,  ftc:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Ampelopsis  Veit- 
chii,  per  dozen 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 
dozen  

—  larger  

—  Moseri 

Araucaria   excelsa, 

per  dozen 
Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 
green    

—  variegated 
Asparagus,  p.  doz., 

plumosus 
nanus  

—  Sprengeri 

—  ten  u  issimus 
Azalea  indica 
Boronia  Elatior, 

per  dozen 

—  heterophylla,p. 
dozen 

Calceolarias,  her- 
baceous, p.  dz. 

—  yellow,  per  dz. 
Callas,  per  dozen... 
Cinerarias,  per  dz. 


s.d.  s.d. 

6  0-80 

4  0-60 
9  0-12  0 
6  0-12  0 

12  0-30  0 

15  0-24  0 
30  0-42  0 


9  0-12  0 
6  0-90 
9  0-12  0 
24  0-36  0 

15  0-24  0 


5  0-90 

6  0-80 
8  0-10  0 
4  0-60 


Clematis,  per  doz. 
C  ocos     Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen 
Crotons,  per  dozen 
Cyclamen,    per 

dozen  

C  y  per  u  s    alterni- 

folius,  dozen  ... 

—  laxus,  per  doz. 
Dracaenas,  perdoz. 
Erica,  per  dozen  ... 

—  candidissima... 

—  Cavendishii    ... 

—  persoluta   a^ba 

—  Wilmoreana  ... 
Euonymus,  per  dz. 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  100 

—  in    small    and 
large  60's 

—  in  48's,  per  dz. 

—  in  32's,  per  dz. 
Ficus  elastica,  dz. 

—  repens,  per  dz. 
Fuchsias,  per  doz. 
Genistas,  per  doz. 


s.d.  s.d. 

8  0-90 

18  0-30  0 
18  0-30  0 

6  0-10  0 

4  0-50 
4  0-50 

9  0-24  0 
9  0-15  0 

15  0-18  0 
18  0-24  0 
24  0-30  0 
12  0  18  0 
4  0-90 

8  0-12  0 

12  0-20  0 

4  0-10  0 
10  0-18  0 

8  0-10  0 
6  0-80 
6  0-90 

5  0-80 
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Plants  in  Pots,  ftc:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Cotitd.). 

s.d.  s.d. 
Pelargoniums, 

perdoz.,  Zonal    5  0-80 
—  show   varieties  12  0-18  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
0  9-20 
4  0-60 


Hardy  flower  roots, 

per  dozen 
Heliotropiums,    p. 

dozen  

Hydrangeas,     per 

dozen 10  0-18  0 

—  paniculata,  per 

dozen 18  0-36  0 

Kentia      Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 

—  Fosteriana,  dz.  18  0-30  0 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen      ...  12  0-18  0 
L  i  1  iu  m    1  o  ng  i- 

floruni,  per  dz.  18  0-24  0 

—  lancifolium,  p. 
dozen  

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen 
Lobelia,  per  dozen 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen 


...  18  0-24  0 


18  0-30  0 
4  0-60 


6  0-90 


Mignonette.perdz.    6  0-10  0 


vy-leaved      ...     6  0-80 

—  Oak-leaved     ...     3  0-50 
Petunias,  per  doz,, 

(double) 
Rhodantbe,    per 

dozen  

Roses,     Ramblers, 

each 

—  Hybrid  perpet- 
uals,   per  doz. 

Saxifraga   pyrami- 

dalis,  per  doz.  15  0-18  0 

Selaginella,  p.  doz.    4  0-60 

Spiraea  japonica,  p. 
dozen  

Stocks  (Intermedi- 
ate), per  dozen    5  0-80 

Verbena,  Miss 
Willmott,  per 
dozen  


6  0-80 

4  0-60 

5  0-30  0 
9  0-18  0 


5  0-90 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d 


Apples       iTasma- 
nian),per  bos: 

—  Ribston  Pippin    8  0-90 

—  Cox's    Orange 

Pippin 15  0-18  0 

—  Alexander     ...    7  0-90 

—  Wellington    ...  10  0-12  0 

—  Scarlet      Non- 
pareil      9  0-10  6 

—  Australian, 


per  case : 

—  Esopus 

—  New  York  Pip- 
pins       

—  Monro  Favorite 

—  Jonathan 

—  Ribston 

—  Cox's     Orange 
Pippin 

—  Wellington    ... 

—  Rymer  Pippin 

—  Alfriston 

—  Adams      Pear- 
main    

—  French  Crab... 

—  Nova  Scotian, 
per  barrel : 

—  Fallawater     ... 

—  Nonpareil 

—  Canadian,  per 
barrel : 

—  Baldwin 
Apricots    (French), 

per  box 
Bananas,  bunch: 

—  No.  2  Canary. 

—  No.  1        

—  Extra        „    ... 

—  Giants      „     ... 

—  (Claret) 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cranberries,  case 
Cherries   (French), 

^  sieve 

—  (French),  p. box 
Dates  (Tunis),  doz. 

boxes  

Figs    (Guernsey), 
per  dozen 

Vegetables 


9  0-11  0 

8  0-11  0 
8  0-10  0 

8  0-12  0 

9  0-10  0 

16  0-20  0 
10  0-11  0 
9  0-11  0 
7  0-90 

7  0-90 

7  6^9  0 


17  0-19  0 
12  0-14  0 


20  0-21  0 
0  9-12 

6  0    — 

7  6-80 

8  0-90 
10  0-12  0 

7  0-76 
5  0-56 
0  9-13 

8  9-90 

5  6-80 
0  9-16 

4  0-43 

2  0-80 


6  0-10  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
8  0-10  0 


Grape   Fruit,  case 

Grapes      (Ei  glis'i, 

new),  per  b  ... 

—  Muscats   (Eng- 
lish,new), p. lb.    2  0-50 

—  (Cape),     per 
box  (small)     ... 

—  (large) 

—  (Almeria),    per 
barrel  ... 

Gooseberries  (Eng- 
lish), \  sieve  ... 
Lemons  : 

—  Messina,  case 
Lychees,  per  box... 
Mangos  (Jamaica), 

per  dozen 
Melons  (Guernsey) 
Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag        

—  Brazils,     new 
percwt. 

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag       

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100  11  0-14  0 
Oranges  (Valencia), 

percase         ...  12  0-25  0 

—  Denia,  p.  case  12  0-22  0 

—  Jaffas,  per  box    9  0-11  0 

—  Cal  i  f  ornian 

Navel,  p.  case  12  0-13  0 

—  P  alermos, 
Blood : 

—  per  box  (100)... 

—  per  box  (200)... 
Peaches  (English) 

per  dozen 
Pears  (Cape),  per 
box   

—  cases    

—  (Aust  ral  i  an), 
per  box 

Pineapples,  each ... 
Strawberries  (Eng- 
lish), per  lb.  ... 

—  seconds 

—  (French),     per 
basket 


16-30 


2  0-60 

5  0-12  0 

14  0-18  0 

6  0-70 

7  6-10  0 

10-15 

12  0-18  0 
2  0-36 

45  0    — 

50  0-57  0 

30  0-32  0 


6  0-70 
9  0-12  0 


8  0-18  0 


5  6-70 
5  0-80 


2  0- 


5  0 

6  0 


2  0-36 
10-19 


2  0-29 


;  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes(French), 

per  dozen 
Asparagus,    Sprue, 

per  bundle    ... 

—  Montauban    ... 

—  Toulouse,  per 
bundle 

—  English 

—  Spanish,  per 
bundle 

—  Giant,  per 
bundle 

Beans,    Broad 

(French),  p.pad    16-26 

—  Guernsey,  p.lb.    0  6-08 

—  English  ..  0  7-08 
Beetroot, per  bushel  13-16 
Cabbages,  per  tally    3  0-46 

—  Greens,  p.  bag  10-16 
Cauliflowers,     per 

dozen  

—  per  tally 
Celery,  per  roll    ... 
Celenac    (French), 

per  dozen 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Chow  Chow   (Sec- 

hium  edule),p. 

dozen  

Cucumbers,  per  dz. 

—  per  flat 

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles 

Leeks,  12  bundles 
Lettuce    (English), 

—  (French),  p.  dz. 


2  0-26 


0  6-07 
14-15 


10-14 
10-16 


0  8-0  10 
3  0-50 


10-20 
4  0-80 
0  8-10 

2  0    — 
0  3-05 


3  0    — 

16-26 

4  6-66 
-0913 


9  0-12  0 
10-16 
3  0-36 

0  8-10 


s.d.  s.d. 
Lettuce    (French), 

Cos,  per  dozen  3  0-40 
Marrow  (English)  2  0-80 
Mint,  per  dz.  bchs.  10-20 
Mushrooms, per  lb,    0  9-0  10 

—  broilers  ...  0  8  — 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun.  13  — 
Onions  (Egyptian), 

per  bag 6  6-70 

—  pickling,     per 

bushel 16-26 

—  Spring,  dz.bun.  16-20 
Parsley, 12bunches  16-20 
Peas     (Guernsey), 

per  lb 0  6-08 

Pot  atos  (Guernsey), 

per  lb 0  2-0  2J 

—  (Jersey),      bar- 
rels, cwt.       ...  18  0    — 

—  Teneriffe,  cwt.  11  0-13  0 
Radishes     (Guern- 
sey), dozen   ...    0  6-08 

—  round,  p.  doz.  0  4-06 
Rhubarb  (Natural)  16-20 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles  ...     3  6    — 

Seakale,  per  dozen 

punnets  ...     9  0-12  0 

Tomatos  (English), 

per  lb 0  7-08 

—  second  quality    0  4-05 

—  (Teneriffe),  per 
bundle  of  four 

boxes 16  0-22  0 

Turnips    (French), 

per  bunch  ...  0  6-08 
Watercress,  p.  doz.    0  4-06 


Remarks. — Tasmanian  and  Australian  Apples  are  arriving 
in  large  quantities,  and  their  prices  are  easier  except  for  the 
choicest  samples.  The  demand  for  Strawberries  this  week 
has  been  good,  notwithstanding  increased  supplies.  There 
is  also  an  improvement  in  the  Grape  trade.  Asparagus, 
both  home-grown  and  French,  is  considerably  cheaper. 
Cherries  in  boxes  and  half-sieves  from  France  are  selling 
freely  at  reduced  prices.  E.  H.  R.t  C  ovent  Garden,  Wednes- 
day, May  27t  1908, 


COVENT  GARDEN  FLOWER  MARKET. 

The  warmer  weather  has  materially  improved  trade.  Th* 
sale  of  summer  bedding  plants  has  militated  against  tLd 
disposal  of  hardy  flower  roots,  and  many  growers  are  left 
with  stocks  unsold.  The  warmer  weather  has  caused  flowers 
to  develop  rapidly.  Liliums  have  been  very  cheap,  but 
they  may  advance  in  value  any  day.  This  morning  (Wed- 
nesday) their  prices  showed  a  slight  rise,  and  I  found  on 
visiting  some  growers  a  few  days  since  that  the  stocks  of 
retarded  bulbs  were  nearly  exhausted.  This  week  will 
nearly  see  the  finish  of  the  Narcissus  season.  Gladioli  are 
very  good,  but  it  is  only  the  varieties  of  Colvillei  that  are 
seen.  One  grower  informs  me  that  he  has  G.  Brenchleyensis 
almost  ready  to  cut.  Irises  are  now  prominent.  I.germanica 
in  some  colours  sells  well  if  the  flowers  are  cut  early.  The 
Spanish  Irises  also  make  better  prices  when  they  are  cut 
b,efore  the  blooms  are  well  advanced.  Iceland  Poppies  are 
very  good,  but  some  growers  will  not  cut  them  until  the 
flowers  are  open,  and  when  the  salesmen  unpack  them 
many  of  the  flowers  drop.  English  growers  are  sending 
some  good  double  white  Stocks.  Stephanotis,  Gardenias, 
and  Callas  are  plentiful,  but  very  few  Eucharis  have  been 
seen  for  some  time. 

Pot  Plants. 

There  is  no  great  change  to  record  in  this  department. 
The  nurserymen  are  sending  in  large  quantities  of  bedding 
plants,  and  they  have  been  selling  fairly  well.  Trade  in 
hardy  shrubs,  climbers,  &c,  is  not  very  good.  Hydrangea 
paniculata  is  good,  also  H.  Hortensia  and  the  variety 
Thos.  Hogg.  H.  Mariesii  with  flowers  of  a  blue  shade 
are  in  demand.  Intermediate  Stocks  are  nearly  over.  The 
spring  crop  of  Mignonette  is  now  good.  Fewer  nursery- 
men are  growing  Lobelia  this  season,  and  consequently  its 
value  is  higher.  Other  subjects  include  Marguerites,  Zonal 
and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Spiraeas,  Roses,  Ericas- 
including  E.  Cavendishii,  E.  perspicua  erecta,  E.  ventricosa 
magnifica,  &c.  Foliage  plants  are  well  supplied.  During 
the  past  week  the  trade  in  them  has  bean  moderately  good. 
A.  H.t  Covent  Garden,  Wednesday,  May  27,  1908. 


THE     WEATHER. 


THE   WEATHER   IN   WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  May  27. 

Slight  frosts  on  two  nights. — This  was  on  the  whole  a 
cool  week.  On  only  one  day  did  the  temperature  exceed 
the  average,  and  on  two  nights  the  exposed  thermometer 
fell  slightly  below  the  freezing-point.  The  ground  is  now 
at  about  a  seasonable  temperature,  both  at  1  and  2  feet 
deep.  Small  quantities  of  rain  fell  on  three  days,  and  hail 
on  one  of  those  days.  With  these  exceptions  there  has 
been  no  rain  for  over  10  days,  and  consequently  there  has 
been  no  measurable  percolation  through  either  of  the  soil 
gauges  for  several  days.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for 
5|  hours  a  day,  which  is  20  minutes  a  day  short  of  the  mean 
duration  for  the  time  of  year.  The  winds  have  been  light, 
and  the  direction  of  the  air  currents  variable.  The  mean 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  3  per  cent. 
The  first  Rose  to  flower  in  my  garden  in  the  open  ground 
was  a  variety  of  Rosa  alpina  which  was  out  on  the  20th,  it 
10  days  later  than  last  year.  E.  A/.,  Bcrkhamsted,  May  27, 
1908. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


*»*  Owing  to  unusual  pressure  on  our  space  we 
have  to  hold  over  several  society  reports,  inc'udmg  those 
of  the  Royal  National  Tulip  Society  and  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France. 


Names  of  Fruits  :  W.  G.  D.  Apple  Pinner 
Seedling. 

Names  of  Plants:  E.V.B.  TellimaHeuchera  — 
G.  S.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties  of 
Tulips  ;  the  coloured  bloom  is  probably  Cottage 
Maid,  the  white  one  is  probably  Tulipa  Didieri 
alba. — Alpine.  1,  Saxifraga  decipiens  ;  2,  Au- 
brietia  deltoidea  purpurea  ;  3,  Lithospermum 
purpureo-coeruleum  ;  4,  Aubrietia  tauricola  ;  5, 
Saxifraga  muscoides  ;  6,  Phlox  nivalis. — J.  W. 
Maranta  bicolor. — H.  W.  Zephyranthes  cari- 
nata.  —  A.  K.,  Dover.  Crinum  flaccidum. — 
G.  D.    Laurelia  aromatica. 

The  Berlin  Irrigation  Meadows  :  Correspon- 
dent. These  meadows,  or  Rieselfelder  as  they 
are  called,  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Blankenburg,  and  several  other  small  towns 
a  few  miles  north  of  Berlin.  They  cover 
several  thousand  acres  of  land.  The  scheme 
comprises  the  sewage  disposal  of  the  town. 
The  sewage  is  pumped  into  central  lakes,  from 
whence  it  is  run  out  over  the  whole  area 
through  a  network  of  shallow  canals,  thus 
forming  an  excellent  dung  material  for  en- 
riching the  soil.  Owing  to  the  level  nature 
of  the  land,  this  work  has  been  somewhat 
easy,  but  in  some  cases  the  water  has  to  be  led 
underground  by  pipes  before  it  can  find  its  own 
level,  for  the  main  object  is  to  prevent  a  rapid 
flow  of  water  and  thus  allow  the  nutritive 
materials  to  be  absorbed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  system  has  been  in  natural  opera- 
tion tor  a  long  time,  but  it  was  only  about  Llo 
years  ago  that  any  real  effort  was  made  to 
cultivate  the  land.  An  experimental  station  was 
established  and  tests  of  all  kinds  carried  out 


under  the  supervision  of  competent  officers, 
who  spared  no  effort  in  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish plants  for  all  purposes.  Fruits  of  all 
kinds,  including  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cher- 
ries, Currants,  and  Gooseberries,  and  vege- 
tables and  flowers  likely  to  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket were  all  tried  with  conspicuous  success. 
Even  medicinal  plants  were  given  a  trial,  and 
the  results  obtained  were  sufficient  to  guaran- 
tee a  source  of  income  when  grown  on  a  larger 
scale.  Reports  were  published  yearly  setting 
out  the  results  of  the  various  experiments,  and 
it  was  soon  realised  that  from  an  agricultural 
and  horticultural  point  of  view  the  fields  were 
of  exceptional  value.  The  area  is  now  largely 
sub-let  to  various  tenants,  who  make  use  of  it 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  largest  area  is 
devoted  to  vegetables,  which  grow  to  quite  an 
unusual  size,  but  are,  according  to  popular 
opinion,  somewhat  lacking  in  flavour.  This 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  for 
the  plants  stand  in  almost  pure  dung,  in  many 
cases  with  their  roots  practically  in  water.  Cut 
flowers  form  a  large  source  of  income,  bulbous 
plants,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Pentste- 
mons,  Roses,  and  other  plants,  bloom  well 
and  find  a  ready  sale.  As  stated  in  the  note 
published  in  our  issue  for  January  25,  the 
fruit  trees  are  mostly  planted  by  the  sides  of 
the  service  roads,  of  which  there  are  an  enor- 
mous number.  Apples  particularly  revel  in 
the  nourishment  that  they  find  here,  and  last 
year  afforded  a  profit  half  as  much  again- as 
in  previous  years.  Corn  of  various  kinds  is 
also  cultivated  and  the  results  are  very  success- 
ful, whilst  Hemp  has  proved  of  exceptional  ■ 
value.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  the 
whole  of  the  area  is  in  use.  A  large  part 
of  it  is  grass  land1  which  is  at  present 
lying  idle,  but  the  development  is  progressing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  bids  fair  to  double 
its  present  income  in  a  few  years.  All  reason- 
able precautions  are  taken  against  the  spread- 
ing of  disease  and  unpleasant  smells.  v 
To  Destroy  Ants  :  T.  IV.  A  simple  plan  is  to 
pour  boiling  water  on  their  nests,  but  probably 
the  best  remedy  is  a  little  bisulphide  of  carbon 
or  vaporite  inserted  in  the  ground  when  the 
fumes  will  cause  death  to  the  ants.  A  prepara- 
tion known  as  the  Ballikinrain  Ant  Killer,  is 
efficacious  in  destroying  these  pests  in  plant- 
houses,  but  we  have  no  experience  of  its  value 
on  an  open  lawn.  It  is  poisonous.  Many  thanks 
for  the  contribution  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution. 

Tulips  :  A.  E.,  Birmingham.  No  Tulip  mould  has 
been  found  on  your  specimens.  The  injury  is 
caused  by  a  millipede  (Julus  pulchellus).  It  is 
not  necessary  to  destroy  the  bulbs  ;  they  should 
be  thoroughly  dusted  with  a  mixture  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  and  quicklime,  using  half  as  much 
of  the  latter  as  the  former  material. 

Vine  Leaves  :  E.  S.  We  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  parasitic  fungus  on  your  vine  leaves. 
The  Coleus  leaves  show  two  moulds,  but 
neither  of  them  is  parasitic.  The  fact  that 
the  damage  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  suggests  the  attack  of  some 
animal  pest,  but  none  was  seen.  Perhaps 
close  observation  on  the  spot  might  reveal 
the  cause  of  the  mischief,  but  in  the  mean- 
time we  still  have  the  matter  under  investi- 
gation to  determine  whether  there  may  be  a 
bacterial  origin  f6r  the  spotting. 

Windmill  Pumps  :  T.  E.  B.  Write  to  a  firm  of 
horticultural  sundriesmen  and  they  will  obtain 
them  for  you. 

Woodlice  :  Constant  Reader.  These  may  be 
trapped  by  placing  pieces  of  some  vegetable 
such  as  Carrot,  Turnip,  Potato,  &c,  in  their 
haunts.  The  baits  may  be  poisoned  by  soaking 
them  in  Paris  Green  or  white  arsenic  if  desired. 
Steiner's  "  Vermin  Paste  "  has  also  been  found 
useful  in  destroying  these  pests.  Mix  the  poison 
with  barley  meal  or  middlings  and  put  the 
mixture  on  pieces  of  glass,  wood  or  tin,  and 
place  in  their  haunts. 

Communications  Received. — Frank  Cooper.  (Such  an 
nouncements  are  not  infrequent.  We  are  unable  to- 
reproduce  that  you  have  sent  us.) — W.  F. — Erica — R.  B. — 
Information— B.  W.  W.— W.  G.— W.  H.  P.-Walter  A.— 

E.  W.  &  Sons— J.  C.  &  Sons— C.  H.  P.— J.  G.  D.— P.  A.— 

W.  R.  D.— Cannon  E.— M.  L.  L H.  J.  C— E.  T.  B  — 

R.  L.  C— W.  Bottinu  H.— E.  F.  H.— E.  Y.— H.  E.— A.  D. 
— R.  A.  R.— A.  G.  T.— W.  W.  P.— W.  W.— W.  E.  G.— 
L.  Gentil— S.  B.  &  Co.— G.  P.— G.  D.— J.  T.— W.  P.  R  — 

F.  S.— D.  H.— A.  L.— C.  F.  F.— S.  B.— G.  B.— W.  L.— 
R.  B.  W—  D.  C— W.  H.— W,  H.  C— J.  W.-G.  &  S.— 
W,  U.— H.  G,  L.-F.  B. 
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THE    TRADESCANTS. 

ONE  of  the  glories  of  my  few  square  yards 
of  back  garden  is  a  fine  patch  of  double 
purple  Virginian  Spider-wort,  other- 
wise Tradescantia.  It  brings  to  mind  two 
interesting  personalities  whose  names, 
though  perhaps  not  writ  large  on  the  pages 
of  general  history,  are  of  special  interest  to 
flower  lovers.  These  are  the  two  John 
Tradescants,  father  and  son.  Their  names 
live  for  us  in  their  beautiful  American  plant, 
which  we  call  Tradescantia. 

In  the  famous  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Ox- 
ford there  is  a  half-4ength  portrait  of  the 
younger  Tradescant,  whieh  represents  him 
leaning  on  a  spade — the  implement  of  his 
craft.  For,  as  the  inscription  on  their  tomb  in 
Lambeth  Churchyard  states,  they  were  "  both 
gardeners  to  the  Rose  and  Lily  Queen."  This 
was  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Charles 
I.,  and  the  two  Tradescants  were  both  Royal 
gardeners  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch.  One 
or  other  of  them  also  laid  out  grounds  for  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  Both  the  Tradescants 
were  much  more  than  gardeners.  The  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  speaks  of  three  John 
Tradescants,  "  grandsire,  father,  son."    The 


last-mentioned  died  young,  but  the  elder  two, 
as  the  inscription  goes  on  to  say,  "  Lived  till 
they  had  travelled  Art  and  Nature  through." 
They  were,  in  fact,  botanists,  travellers  and 
collectors.  Their  house  became  known  in 
consequence  as  "  Tradescant's  Ark."  Her- 
rick,  in  his  Hesperides,  alludes  to  "  Trades- 
cant's curious  shells."  He  also  writes,  tak- 
ing strange  liberties  with  the  spelling  of  the 
name  :  — 

"Thus  John  Tradeskin  starves  our  greedy  eyes 

By  boxing  up  his  new-found  rarities." 

One  wonders  if  by  any  chance  the  name 
Trade  skin  is  intended  for  a  sort  of  pun  on 
the  eager  collecter  of  skins,  &c.  Quoting 
again  from  the  inscription  on  the  tomb,  it 
was  a  choice  collection  "  Of  what  is  rare  in 
land,  in  sen,  in  air.  .  .  A  world  of  won- 
ders in  one  closet  shut."  \t  is  said,  by  the 
way,  to  have  possessed  two  feathers  of  the 
"  Phoenix  tayle,"  a  claw  of  the  "  bird  Roc," 
and  a  "  Dodad  "  from  Mauritius.  Izaak 
Walton  quotes  the  Tradescant  collection  in 
justification  of  some  of  the  mendacious  tales 
with  which  he  has  been  beguiling  his 
readers.  He  has  been  discoursing,  for 
example,  of  the  river  in  Epirus  which  puts 
out  a  lighted  torch  and  kindles  one  not 
lighted,  of  the  Arabian  river  which  dyes 
vermilion  the  wool  of  all  the  sheep  that  drink 
of  it,  of  the  merry  river  that  dances  at  the 
sound  of  music  and  ceases  when  the  music 
stops,  and  others.  To  assist  his  readers  in 
swallowing  these  romances,  he  says  : 

"  I  know,  we  islanders  are  averse  to  the 
belief  of  these  wonders  ;  but,  there  be  so  many 
strange  creatures  to  be  now  seen  collected  by 
John  Tradescant,  and  others  added  by  my 
friend  Elias  Ashmofe,  Esq.,  who  now  keeps 
them  carefully  and  methodically  at  his  house 
near  to  Lambeth,  near  Ixindon,  as  may  get 
some  belief  of  some  of  the  other  wonders  I 
mentioned." 

As  here  indicated,  the  contents  of  the 
Tradescant  ark  came  into  the  possession  of 
Elias  Ashmole,  who  added  to  it,  and  kept  it 
in  a  sort  of  private  museum  in  his  house.  He 
left  it  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  it 
is  now  housed.  It  is  known  as  the  Ash- 
molean Museum,  though  possibly  the  greater 
number  of  specimens  were  collected  by  tke 
Tradescants. 

The  elder  John  Tradescant  established  the 
first  Physic  Garden,  or,  as  we  should  now 
call  it,  Botanical  Garden,  in  this  country. 
The  younger  Tradescant  travelled  much,  eol- 
lecfing  specimens  for  this  garden.  In 
America  he  came  across  a  pretty  little  blue 
flower  with  broad,  grassy  leaves.  It  is  now 
known  as  the  Virginian  Spider-wort.  It  used 
to  be  called  Ephemerum  Virginianum.  When 
Ruppius  published,  in  171S,  his  Flora 
Jencnsis  he  called  it  Tradescantia.  Linnaeus 
adopted  the  name,  and  so  it  obtained  the 
impress  of  authority. 

According  to  Loudon  the  younger  Trades- 
cant also  introduced  the  Lilac,  Acacia  and 
Occidental  plant. 

The   inscription  on   the  tomb   ends   appro- 
priately, saying  that  the  two  Tradescants, 
"  Transplanted  now  themselves    sleep    here  ; 

and  when 
Angels  shall  with  their  trumpets  waken  men 
And  fire  shall  purge  the  World,   these  hence 

shall  rise 
And  change  this  garden  for  a  paradise." 

—  G.  It".  B. 


THE  BERLIN  BOTANICAL  GARDEN. 

(Cotteluded  from  page  342.) 

Considering  that  the  furnishing  of  the 
garden  was  not  begun  until  five  years  ago, 
the  extent  and  condition  of  the  collections 
generally  is  highly  creditable  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  work  of  bringing  the  plants 
from  the  old  garden  at  Schonberg  was  only 
finished  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

In  addition  to  the  garden,  there  is  also 
a  large,  imposing  building  containing  the 
herbarium  specimens,  library,  and  the 
museum  collections.  The  State  horticultural 
school  adjoining,  but  independent  of  the  gar- 
dens, is  another  important  institution,  which 
takes  full  advantage  of  the  teaching  facilities 
provided  in  the  Botanic  Garden. 

The  staff  consists  of  a  director  (Dr. 
Engler),  an  assistant  director  (Dr.  Urban), 
and  various  botanists.  The  executive  staff 
is  headed  by  Mr.  Ledien,  recently  appointed 
curator  in  succession  to  Mr.  Perring,  and 
previously  curator  of  the  Botanic  Gard  n, 
Dresden.  His  principal  assistant  is  Mr. 
Peters,  whose  special  charge  is  the  outdoor 
departments.  There  are  two  principal  fore- 
men,  Mr.  Behnick,  late  of  Cambridge  and 
Kew,  and  Mr.  Yorwerk.  Under  these  there 
are  23  sub-foremen,  each  of  whom  has 
charge  of  a  department.  These  are  all  ex- 
perienced gardeners,  their  ages  ranging  from 
22  to  30,  and  form  the  permanent  garden 
-1.1  II  ;  they  are  all  housed  in  the  gardens,  and 
their  wages  are  about  £5  a  month.  Under 
the  sub-foremen  are  the  temporary  garden 
assistants,  who  are  engaged  in  spring  for  a 
period  of  about  six  months.  This  temporary 
help  in  summer  is  occasioned  by  the  amount 
of  outdoor  work  during  hot  weather,  while 
in  winter  practically  no  work  is  possible 
owing  to  the  frost.  Their  wages  are  18s.  or 
19s.  a  week;  from  25  to  30  are  employed  for 
the  six  months,  about  to  of  them  being  kept 
on  in  winter.  Sunday  duty  is  paid  for 
at  the  ordinary  rate.  These  men  may  be  said 
to  fill  the  place  of  journeyman  gardeners 
under  the  English  arrangement.  There  are 
no  labourers.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
the  improver  gaedeners,  mostly  youths  of 
from  17  to  20.  They  are  engaged  for  a  year, 
but  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule.  They  also 
perform  Sunday  duty  at  the  same  rate  of  pay. 

The  working  hours  for  gardeners  are  from 
6  to  6,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 
In  winter,  the  hours  are  from  7  to  4.30, 
with  the  same  time  for  meals,  excepting  tea. 
The  arrangements  for  providing  food  for  the 
garden  staff  are  quite  exemplary,  a  spacious, 
well-furnished  canteen,  situated  inside  the 
garden,  with  a  competent  cook  land  a  staff 
of  servants,  being  provided  by  the  authori- 
ties, and  the  food  supplied  is  not  only  of  good 
quality  and  well  cooked  and  served,  but  it  is 
also  cheaper  than  it  could  be  obtained  else- 
where. This  canteen  is  open  all  day,  and 
food  may  be  obtained  in  it  until  quite  a 
late  hour  at  night.  Compared  with  the  cost 
of  living  for  gardeners  employed  near  Li  ra- 
don, say,  for  instance,  at  Kew,  the  cost  to 
the  gardeners  at  Dahlem  is  about  the  same. 

A  mutual  improvement  society,  no  doubt  a 
copy  of  that  at  Kew,  holds  fortnightly  meet- 
ings in  a  room  provided  in  the  gardens.  The 
meetings  are  well  attended  by  the  gar- 
deners and  the  papers  read  are  of  a  superior 
quality.  There  is  also  a  reading  room  or 
library,  but  as  the  books  are  lent  out  to  'the 
gardeners  the  reading  is  generally  done  at 
home.  The  conditions  of  employment  in  Ger- 
many are  so  different  from  those  in  England 
that  comparisons  cannot  easily  be  made. 
Comparing  the  hours,  wages,  and  other  con- 
ditions for  gardeners  employed  in  the  Dahl  m 
gardens  with  those  of  gardeners  generally  in 
this  part  of  Germany,  the  Dahlem  conditions 
are  not  satisfactory.  Wages  paid  in  nur- 
series are  higher.     /.  G.  11'. 
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ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 


CATASETUM    DISCOLOR    WITH    MALE 
AND    FEMALE    FLOWERS. 

A  stout  inflorescence  of  Catasetum  discolor, 
bearing  three  female  flowers  on  one  side  and 
three  male  flowers  on  the  other,  is  sent  by  Mr.  G. 
Reynolds,  gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  who  states  that 
another  spike,  bearing  male  flowers  only,  was  also 
produced.  On  the  inflorescence  sent  the  male 
flowers  are  greenish,  changing  to  yellow,  the 
shallow  galeate  labellum  being  furnished  with 
purplish  filaments,  arranged  moustache-like  on 
either  side.  The  female  flowers  are  about  2  inches 
in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  upper  sepal  to  the 
base  of  the  deep  pot-like  fleshy  labellum  and 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  male  blooms.  Both 
are  similar  in  colour,  but  in  the  female  flowers  the 
fringe  on  the  sides  is  reduced  to  a  slightly  fringed 
serration  on  the  margin.  In  both  sets  of  flowers 
the  labellum  is  uppermost.  Since  Catasetum  dis- 
color belongs  to  the  section  in  which  the  rostellum 
of  the  male  is  not  prolonged  inlo  antenna?, 
serving  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  ejection 
of  the  pollinia  when  they  are  touched,  the  columns 
of  both  sexes  closely  resemble  each  other.  In  the 
female,  however,  it  is  much  the  stouter,  the  ovary 
also  being  proportionately  thick. 

Male  and  female  flowers  from  the  same  spike  of 
C.  Bungerothii  were  illustrated  in  the  issue  of 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  April  13.  1SS9.  p.  461. 


BELGIAN   HORTICULTURE. 

M.      VUYLSTEKE'S      ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 

In  the  report  of  the  Ghent  Show  which  was 
published  in  our  issue  for  May  2  last,  particu- 
lars were  given  of  a  remarkable  exhibit  of 
blotched  Odontoglossums  shown  by  M.  Yuyl- 
steke,  of  Loochristy,  near  Ghent.  We  have  now 
the  opportunity  of  illustrating  three  of  the  novel, 
ties  then  exhibited,  the  illustrations  being  re- 
productions from  photographs.  The  most  re- 
markable is  Odontoglossum  maculatissimum 
(see  fig.  164),  which  is  a  cross  between  O. 
maculatum  and  O.  ardentissimum.  The  sepals 
of  this  fine  hybrid  are  wholly  of  a  bronzy-claret 
colour,  the  petals  being  heavily  blotched  with 
the  same  colour  on  the  inner  halves,  and  cream- 
white  on  the  outer.  The  broad  lip  is  whitish 
with  a  large  bronzy-red  blotch  and  some  pink 
veining.  The  plant  exhibited  had  a  spike 
bearing  nine  large  flowers. 

O.  egregium  var.  Mme.  Jules  Hye  de  Crom 
is  almost  entirely  of  a  magnificent  shade  of 
bronzy-claret,  with  white  margins  and  tips  to 
the  segments.  The  attractiveness  of  the  flower 
is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  brilliant  sheen 
which  pervades  the  surface  of  the  colouring. 

At  fig.  166  is  shown  one  of  M.  Vuylsteke's 
magnificent  varieties  of  O.  ardentissimum, 
named  in  this  case  after  Mme.  Vuylsteke.  Those 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
driving  out  to  Loochristy  and  of  inspecting  for 
themselves  M.  Vulysteke's  collections  in  culti- 
vation, saw  numerous  varieties  of  O.  ardentis- 
simum resembling  in  more  or  less  degree  the 
variety  which  we  illustrate,  varying,  however, 
in   detail,   in   form,   size,   and   colour. 

The  whole  collection  of  Odontoglossums  in 
M.  Vuylsteke's  establishment  present  such  an 
appearance  of  high  culture  as  could  never  be 
surpassed.  The  plants  are  cultivated  in  low 
span-roofed  houses,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
the  glass  work  of  the  houses  was  wholly  covered 
with  wooden  lath  shading,  showing  that  the 
amount  of  sunlight  in  this  part  of  Belgium  is 
greater  than  in  England  at  the  same  period,  for 
there  was  no  direct  sunshine  at  the  time.  There 
are  water  tanks  under  the  stages,  generally  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  as  in  many  cases  in 
England,  and  the  ventilators  are  all  covered 
with  wasp  and  bee-proof  wire  netting,  to  ex- 
clude anything  that  would  interfere  with  the 
pollination     of    plants    it    is   wished    to    cross. 


. ,-. 


FlG.    164. ODONTOGLOSSUM    X     MACULATISSIMUM. 


Perfect  cleanliness  is  apparent  everywhere,  and 
every  plant  appears  as  if  it  were  a  selected  one 
rather  than  a  member  of  a  community  equal  in 
most  respects  to  itself.  In  reply  to  a  question, 
M.  Vuylsteke,  junr.,  assured  us  that  no  feeding 
is  attempted,  the  word  "  feeding  "  in  this  case 
being  applied  to  the  giving  of  manures  of  any 
kind.  We  repeatedly  saw  specimens  showing 
for  bloom  in  their  second  year  of  growth,  and 
were  informed  that  the  earliest  time  that  M. 
Vuylsteke  has  yet  been  able  to  flower  an  Odonto- 
glossum from  seed  is  18  months.  It  is  difficult 
to  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  strength  and 
floriferousness  of  many  of  these  Odontoglossum 
hybrids,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  in  one 
instance   Odontoglossum    Rolfeas   bore   70    fine 


flowers.  In  another  case  a  variety  of  O. 
ardentissimum  had  an  inflorescence  which  bore 
21  flowers.  Another  Odontoglossum  hybrid, 
growing  in  a  5-inch  pot,  had  three  spikes  bear- 
ing together  48  flowers,  the  pseudo-bulbs  being 
quite  remarkable  for  their  size.  It  was  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  inspect  the  various 
crosses  between  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  and 
O.  ardentissimum.  They  varied  from  flowers 
having  white  narrow  petals,  very  similar  in  form 
to  those  of  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  to  others 
which  exhibited  the  best  form  of  O.  ardentissi- 
mum, and  in  colour  from  pure  white  to  such 
blotched  forms  as  the  one  illustrated  at  fig.  166. 
It  is  evident  that  many  surprises  are  yet  to 
come  from  Loochristy. 


FlG.    165. — ODONTOGLOSSUM    EGREGIUM    "  MADAME    JULES    HYE    DE    CROM. 
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THE    ROSARY. 


WORK  IN  THE  ROSE  GARDEN  IN  JUNE. 
The  inclement  weather  of  April  severely 
affected  the  Roses  in  the  open  garden,  and 
especially  those  of  the  Tea  and  Noisette  sections. 
The  milder  weather  of  May  has  enabled  the 
bushes  generally  to  recover  from  their  injury, 
but  should  the  shoots  be  badly  damaged  it  will 
be  advisable  to  prune  them  to  low-seated  buds 
and  trust  to  a  development  of  secondary  growths, 
which  can  be  aided  by  a  surface  mulching  of 
manure  and  doses  of  liquid  stimulants  when 
growth  has  become  active.  The  shoots  on  the 
standard  Briars  will  now  need  attention.  It  will 
be  apparent  by  the  middle  of  this  month  which 
shoots  are  the  best  to  retain,  when  three  of  the 
firmest  and  strongest  growths  near  the  top  of  the 
stock  .and  at  opposite  angles  should  be  selected, 
the  remaining  lower  ones  being  cut  clean  away. 
Standard  Briars  that  were  budded  but  failed  last 
year  usually  develop  strong  growths  early  in  the 
second  year.  These  will  be  quite  a  month  in 
advance  of  the  autumn-planted  Briars  and  there- 
fore valuable  for  early  budding,  using  buds 
taken  from  well-ripened  scions  from  plants  grown 


all  wild  growths  from  budded  Roses  should  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  June.  If  bushy  heads 
are  required,  the  maiden  bud  should  not  be 
allowed  to'  flower,  but  should  be  pinched  when 
3  inches  or  4  inches  long.  If  the  blooms  are 
required  for  exhibition  purposes,  the  best  buds 
for  selection  are  often  found  amongst  the  cluster 
of  the  first  growth.  In  this  case  the  first 
growth  from  the  bud  must  be  left  alone 
and  not  stopped  back.  The  Rose  grower  will, 
in  seasons  like  this,  have  some  ■  difficulty 
in  judging  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of 
blooms  by  a  certain  date,  and  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  contingencies  he  should  have 
reserve  duplicate  plants  of  those  varieties  he 
intends  to  exhibit.  The  largest  growers  usually 
depend  on  their  maiden  plants,  but  these  are 
often  only  available  for  the  later  shows.  For 
early  exhibitions  the  best  early  kinds  should  be 
selected,  and  to  obtain  perfect  blooms  they  must 
bs  disbudded  quite  three-fourths  or  even  more, 
according  to  the  variety.  This  is  a  matter 
entirely  for  the  discretion  of  the  grower.  From 
the  time  the  bud  develops,  the  plant  should  be 
given  plenty  of  liquid  manure,  diluted  and  alter- 
nated at  intervals  of  about  a  week  with  the 
following  ingredients  in  the  proportion  of  4  ozs. 
to  4  gallons  of  water,  viz.  :   2£  ozs.  superphos- 


Fig.  i66. — odontoglosstm   x   ardentissimum  "  madame  vuyi.steke." 


under  glass  or  from  grafted  plants  that  have 
been  recently  placed  outside.  Amongst  varieties 
■of  the  Teas  and  hybrid  Teas  of  special  merit  are 
Lady  Roberts,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting,  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford,  Liberty,  Golden  Gate,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic- 
toria. The  general  budding  season  will  be 
late  this  year,  and  will  not  be  at  its 
height  much  before  July,  as  before  that  time 
no  great  quantity  of  either  scions  or  stocks  will 
be  available,  but  in  all  cases  to  secure  success 
the  bark  should  open  freely  and  the  scions  slip 
out  easily  from  the  inner  wood.  If  these  condi- 
tions in  stock  and  scion  do  not  freely  reciprocate, 
the  operation  had  better  be  deferred  until  rain 
falls.  If  only  a  limited  quantity  of  stocks  has  to 
be  dealt  with,  I  have  found  a  copious  soaking 
of  water  given  to  the  roots  and  repeated,  will,  in 
a  short  time,  cause  the  sap  to  rise,  when  the 
work  can  be  proceeded  with.  The  work  of 
securing  the  buds,  the  staking  and  elimination  of 


phate,  i  oz.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  J  oz.  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  J  oz.  sulphate  of  potash.  The 
above  may  be  applied  either  in  solution  or  as  a 
dressing  during  moist  weather  and  well  raked  in. 
If  given  as  a  solid  it  should  be  sprinkled  about 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  using  equal  propor- 
tions on  each  square  yard.  The  above  can  be 
used  until  or  before  the  flowers  are  expanded, 
after  which  it  should  be  withheld.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  blooms  during  stormy  weather  or 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  is  necessary. 
Secure  all  plants  of  standard  and  dwarf  Roses  by 
staking  and  tieing  the  shoots  ;  also  guard  against 
insect  pests  and  mildew  early  in  the  season,  as 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  combat  them  later 
on.  A  solution  of  soft  soap,  quassia  chips,  or 
tobacco  well  steeped  in  hot  water  and  applied 
during  the  evening  and  washed  off  next  morning 
with  clear  water  will  usually  be  found  effective 
remedies.  The  Dutch  hoe  is  the  best  tool  for 
destroying  weeds,  and  this  can  be  usefully  em- 


ployed between  the  rows  of  seedling  Briars  and 
amongst  all  planted-out  Roses.  The  use  of  the 
hoe  aerates  the  ground  and  destroys  all  small 
weeds. 

All  Rose  beds  in  the  open  should  be  examined 
for  suckers  springing  from  the  roots  or  stems  of 
plants,  and  they  must  be  promptly  removed. 

Cuttings  of  Roses  inserted  in  the  open  during 
October,  unless  planted  due  north,  must  be 
shaded  from  strong  sunshine,  for  although  a  few 
of  them  may  be  rooted,  this  precaution  is  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  others,  as  until  root 
action  is  established  the  solar  heat  will  often 
cause  the  top  growths  to  droop  and  die. 

Pot  Roses  of  all  descriptions  are  now  best 
placed  on  ashes,  or  plunged  outside,  in  order  to 
give  them  sufficient  rest  to  recuperate  before 
being  brought  inside  again.  During  the  autumn 
abundant  ventilation  both  day  and  night  should 
be  given  to  all  Roses  planted  under  glass,  and 
where  possible  it  is  much  the  best  to  remove  the 
lights  altogether  during  the  summer  months  to 
thoroughly  mature  the  wood.  Well  ply  the 
garden  engine  amongst  the  plants  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  them.  Roses  on  their  own  roots  in  pots 
plunged  under  frames  and  that  have  had  an 
abundance  of  ventilation  can  now  be  well 
vaporised  before  removing  the  ashes  altogether  ; 
any  that  require  repotting  should  be  seen  to  at 
once.  The  plants  should  be  set  out  far  apart  on 
the  bed  to  allow  room  for  the  development  of 
the  summer's  growth,  pinching  back  all  strag- 
gling and  long  shoots  to  promote  a  bushy  habit. 
The  grafted  plants  will  now  be  well  established 
outside.  Carefully  examine  for  insect  pests, 
stake  and  tie  the  plants,  and  stop  them  a  few 
joints  back,  so  as  to  make  compact  specimens. 
Weak  and  unripened  wood  should  be  removed 
or  be  well  cut  back  from  all  Roses,  as  such 
shoots  impair  the  energies  of  the  plant.  The 
early  batch  of  forced  Teas,  Noisettes,  and 
climbing  Roses  now  out  of  doors  should  be  kept 
dry  at  their  roots  for  a  period  of  about  two 
months,  after  which  they  will  show  signs  of 
fresh  growth,  and  then  the  exhausted  wood  can 
1  cut  out.  After  their  rest,  if  the  plants  are 
lightly  pruned  and  top-dressed  with  some  rich 
material  and  kept  well  syringed,  a  further  crop 
of  flowers  may  be  expected  during  the  autumn. 
As  there  is  now  plenty  of  well-ripened  wood, 
advantage  should  be  taken  to  put  in  some  cut- 
tings on  a  half-spent  hot-bed  according  to 
instructions  already  given.  If  due  care  is  taken 
in  the  matters  of  shading,  watering,  and  selec- 
tion of  the  cuttings,  90  per  cent,  of  the  shoots 
will  form  roots.     /.  D.  G. 


MARKET  GARDENING. 


NOTES  FROM  A  " FRENCH  "  GARDEN. 

The  planting  of  Melons  has  been  pushed  for- 
ward as  much  as  possible.  Experienced  growers 
have  at  this  time  plants  always  ready  for  plant- 
ing out  when  required.  When  Carrots  and 
Cauliflowers  are  doing  well,  and  the  grower 
thinks  that  they  will  be  ready  for  market  before 
June  20,  he  sows  a  batch  of  Melons  at  this  time 
to  replace  them,  instead  of  the  customary  crop 
of  Endive  or  Celery. 

The  first  batch  of  Melons  is  well  forward. 
Some  have  fruits  the  size  of  two  fists.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  fruits  is  the  most  important  detail  in 
their  culture.  In  the  earliest  batch  growers  are 
tempted  to  choose  the  first  fruits  which  set, 
generally  close  to  the  main  stem.  This  is  only 
done  in  the  early  batches,  however,  for  the 
further  the  fruit  is  from  the  main  stem  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  in  size  and  quality,  though  not  so 
early  as  those  taken  closer  to  the  stem  We  gen- 
erally let  two  or  three  fruits  grow  to  the  size  of  a 
tennis  ball,  to  be  more  certain  of  their  shape 
before  leaving  the  best  only.  We  give  them  now 
a  fair  proportion  of  water  always  in  the  morning 
before  9.30.  One  three-gallon  can  of  water  is 
generally    sufficient    at   one    time.     The    Melons 
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planted  two  or  three  weeks  ago  are  given  air 
freely  when  weather  permits.  We  do  not  spread 
the  mats  at  night  except  when  it  is  chilly,  in 
order  to  get  the  plants  as  hardy  as  possible  with- 
out injuring  them  or  impeding  their  growth. 

The  batch  of  Cauliflowers  planted  among  the 
Carrots  are  showing  bud.  They  will  require  all 
the  water  we  can  give  them  now.  The  watering 
of  Cauliflowers  before  they  show  bud  must  be 
done  very  carefully,  as  they  are  liable  to  rot 
off  if  the  water  is  excessive,  and  they  will  show 
bud  too  early  if  kept  too  dry.  The  batch  of 
Cauliflowers  which  was  planted  among  the  Let- 
tuces under  the  lights,  and  the  batch  planted 
directly  outside,  are  both  doing  well.     We  have 


since  the  end  of  February.  They  were  the  same 
sorts  of  plants  as  those  planted  under  the  cloches. 
The  Celery  sown  at  the  beginning  of  April,  to 
follow  the  Cauliflowers,  are  pricked  off  3  inches 
apart  on  an  old  manure  bed.  They  will  require 
light  but  frequent  waterings  till  they  are  well 
established  in  their  present  quarter.  Around 
Paris,  where  Leeks  have  a  ready  sale,  growers 
sow  at  the  present  time,  m  well-prepared  beds, 
seeds  of  "  Long  of  Paris."  They  are  planted  in 
July  in  the  beds  where  Carrots  and  Cauliflowers 
were  grown,  5  inches  apart.  This  batch  will 
be  ready  for  the  market  in  September  if  freely 
watered  and  well  cultivated.  Paul  Aquatias, 
Mayland,  May  :S. 


Fig.  167.- 


-DIMORPHOTHECA    AURANTIACA,    WHICH    GAINED    AN    AWARD    OF    MERIT   AT   THE 
TEMPLE    SHOW.      (See  ante,  page  358.) 


sown  a  batch  which  will  be  planted  among  the 
Melons,  four  per  light  at  the  end  of  June  on- 
wards till  August.  Though  we  like  the  Cauli- 
flower "  Driancourt  "  as  a  good  all-round  sort ; 
we  have  sown  some  "  Lenormand  "  which  suc- 
ceeds well  through  the  summer  and  becomes  an 
enormous  size. 

The  Endive  to  follow  the  Cauliflowers  among 
the  Carrots  have  been  through  the  ground  these 
last  four  days,  and  receive  plenty  of  air  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Cos  Lettuces  grown  under  the  cloches 
have  all  been  sent  to  market,  the  third  batch 
was  ready  as  soon  as  the  second  was  gone.  We 
have  another  batch  ready,  grown  entirely  outside 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


*  "  London   Parks  and  Gardens." 

Few  persons  who  live  in  London  realise  the 
extent  of  the  open  spaces  which  help  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  serve 
both  as  lungs  to  the  city  and  as  recreation 
grounds  for  its  inhabitants.  The  love  of  gar- 
dening is  comparatively  a  modern  one,  at  least, 
amongst  the  majority  of  the  population,  and 
perhaps  it  is,  in  part  at  least,  traceable  to  the 
ever-growing  congestion  of  the  large  towns,  with 

*  London  Parks  and  Gardens,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Cecil  (Alicia  Amherst),  with  illustrations  by  Lady  Victoria 
Manners.    London:  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.    1907. 


their  teeming  populations.  At  any  rate,  it  is  true 
that  those  whose  visits  to  the  country  are  few 
and  far  between  are  not  the  least  appreciative  of 
the  beauties  of  woodland  and  green  fields.  For- 
tunately there  are  always  those  who  enjoy  a  fair 
share  of  this  world's  goods,  who  also  realise  the 
attraction  of  rural  surroundings,  even  in  the 
heart  of  a  town.     The  words  of  the  old  poet 

"Laudaturque  domus  longos  quae  prospicit  agros," 

are  as  true  to-day  as  they  were  two  thousand 
years  ago  ;  but  for  crowded  urban  populations, 
green  spaces  are  not  merely  a  luxury,  they  have 
become  a  necessity.  The  story  of  these  open 
spaces  within  that  portion  of  London  which  is 
administered  by  the  London  County  Council  is 
told  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil  in  a  most  delightful 
volume.  Even  were  the  subject  itself  less  in- 
teresting than  it  actually  is,  the  book  would  be 
well  worth  reading.  The  authoress,  who  is  a 
well-known  lover  of  gardens,  has  invested  her 
theme  with  a  charm  that  springs  partly  from  her 
own  familiarity  with  the  places  she  is  describ- 
ing, but  is  also  enhanced  by  the  literary  skill 
with  which  she  has  brought  together  so  much  that 
is  of  historical  interest.  Many  of  the  green  oases 
of  London  have  been  places  of  note  in  the  past, 
and  some  of  them,  as,  for  example,  Hyde  Park, 
have  played  their  part  in  the  stormy  scenes  of  the 
17th  century.  Others,  again,  like  the  Chelsea 
Physic  Garden,  have  remained  as  monuments  to 
the  enlightened  views  of  prominent  men  ;  whilst 
still  others  bear  witness  to  the  intelligent  fore- 
sight of  private  or  public  enterprise.  It  is  not 
generally  recognised  that  there  are  many  trees 
and  shrubs  other  than  those  familiar  to  everyone, 
which  can  be  grown  successfully  even  in  London, 
and  the  list  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume  de- 
serves to  be  studied  by  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  lay  out  or  to  conserve  the  open  spaces  of  the 
metropolis.  On  the  whole,  the  evergreens  are 
apt  to  be  depressing.  Their  mantle  of  grime 
deprives  them  of  attractiveness,  even  if  it  did 
not  also  injure  their  health,  and  it  is  seen,  on 
glancing  at  the  list,  how  Conifers  have  had  to 
be  abandoned  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Even 
in  the  outer  suburbs  these  trees  are  suffering, 
and  every  year,  unluckily,  their  condition  grows 
steadily  worse.  In  former  times  they  flourished 
in  some  districts.  Thus  the  four  original  Cedars 
of  Lebanon  in  the  Physic  Garden  were  objects 
of  interest  till  they,  one  after  another,  suc- 
cumbed to  the.  attack  of  the  smoke  fiend. 

The  volume  contains  an  excellent  biblio- 
graphy, whilst  the  illustrations,  chiefly  in  colour, 
by  Lady  Victoria  Manners,  lend  additional 
attractiveness  to  a  well-planned  and  well- 
executed  work. 

*  Rose  Pests. 

There  are  so  many  serious  pests  common  to 
Roses,  that  a  recent  publication  upon  the  sub- 
ject, entitled  The  Enemies  of  the  Rose,  and  issued 
by  the  National  Rose  Society,  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  cultivators,  whether  or  not  they  are 
members  of  the  Society.  The  notes  upon  the 
fungus  diseases  and  preventive  measures  are 
contributed  by  Mr.  George  Massee,  V.M.H., 
F.L.S.,  and  those  upon  the  insects  by  Mr.  Fred. 
V.  Theobald,  M.A.  The  work  is  illustrated  by 
Miss  C.  M.  Beard.  The  illustrations  include  col- 
oured plates  of  Rose-mildew,  Rose-rust  or 
Orange  fungus,  black  spot,  Rose-leaf  scorch, 
several  species  of  cockchafer,  the  slugworm,  buff- 
tip  moth,  winter  moth,  vapourer  moth,  Rose 
Emphytus  (Emphytus  cinctus),  also  species  of 
moth,  leaf-miner,  frog-hopper,  leaf-rolling  saw- 
fly,  and  other  pests.  Having  given  the  names  of 
the  contributors,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  directions  for  combating  the  various 
pests  and  diseases  may  be  thoroughly  reHed  upon. 
The  book  is  edited  by  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  the 
hon.  secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  and 
may  be  obtained  by  non-members  of  the  Society 
through  a  member  on  payment  of  2s.  6d. 

»  The  Enemies  of  the  Rose.  By  George  Massee,  V.M.H., 
F.L.S.,  and  Fred.  V.  Theobald,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  Miss 
C.  M.  Beard.    Published  by  the  National  Rose  Society. 
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"Pansies  and  Violets. 

We  have  here,  as  stated  by  the  author  on  the 
title  page,  "  a  handbook  dealing  with  the  culti- 
vation and  propagation  of  the  show,  fancy,  and 
tufted  Pansy  or  Viola  for  garden  decoration  and 
exhibition ;  the  Violetta  or  miniature-flowered 
Pansy,  mountain  and  sweet-scented  Violets, 
including  selections  of  varieties  for  all  sorts  of 
purposes."  Pansies  and  Violets  have  been 
favourite  garden  plants  in  British  gar- 
dens for  several  hundred  years,  and  are  more 
highly  valued  in  the  present  day  than  ever,  as 
being  the  most  fragrant  and  beautiful  of  plants 
for  the  decoration  of  our  gardens.  Although 
the  Pansy  will  succeed  in  smoky,  crowded  towns, 
it  is  only  to  be  seen  at  its  best  in  the  pure  air 
of  the  country.  The  Violet,  on  the  contrary, 
can  only  be  grown  with  success  in  the 
country,  for  it  dwindles  and  dies  when  its  culti- 


art  of  propagation  by  cuttings  in  spring  and 
summer  is  fully  described,  and  pictorial  ex- 
amples of  cuttings  are  given.  Autumnal  propa- 
gation for  planting  out  in  the  following  spring 
is  touched  upon,  and  special  advice  is  given  in 
regard  to  early  propagation  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  country  where  Pansies  and  Violas  succeed 
best.  The  remarks  on  grouping  Violas  in  beds 
and  borders,  using  them  as  carpeting  for  beds 
of  Roses  and  Carnations,  and  in  window  boxes, 
make  informing  reading ;  as  do  those  on  soil 
preparation,  manuring,  together  with  those 
on  the  summer  and  winter  treatment  of 
the  plants.  The  raising  of  plants  from 
seed  by  those  who  may  not  be  able 
to  purchase  named  varieties  is  succinctly  de- 
scribed. Violettas,  a  race  that  originated  by  a 
cross  effected  by  the  late  Dr.  Ch.  Stuart,  M.D., 
of  Chirnside,   Berwickshire,   between  Viola  cor- 


towards  the  centre  to  the  deepest  tinge  of  rose- 
red.  As  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  out 
to  what  species  our  plants  belonged,  I  sent  some 
flowers  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  and 
Museum  in  Dahlem.  According  to  them  the 
plant  seems  to  be  a  rose-coloured  variety  of  H. 
venustus,   Blume. 

This  species  was  figured  in  1891  in  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  7183,  with  cream-coloured  flowers.  I  have  no 
specimens  to  compare,  but  the  description  seems 
to  agree  well  with  our  plant.  Certainly  if  it  is 
not  the  Hibiscus  venustus  it  is  a  very  close 
ally.  The  stems  of  our  plant  are  now  about 
2  inches  high.  The  young  shoots  are  green  and 
densely  covered  with  stellate  and  single  glan- 
dular hairs.  Some  of  these,  especially  along  the 
petioles,  are  stiff  and  brittle  and  easily  hurt 
one's  hand.  The  petioles  are  robust  and  the 
lower  leaves   large   and   quite   similar  to   those 


Fig.  i6S.— view  of  MESSRS.  jas.  vf.itch  and  son's  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  exhibited  at  the  temple  show. 
The  Dracrana  Doucettii  var.  De  Grootei,  which  gained  a  First  Class  Certificate,  may  be  seen  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  picture.     (See  ante.,  pp.  353  and  358.) 


vation  is  essayed  in  the  town  garden.  There  are 
numbers  of  books  dealing  with  the  history  and 
plant  lore  of  the  subject,  and  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Pansies  and  Violets,  but  those  are  chiefly 
of  interest  to  the-  specialist  than  to  the  owner 
of  small  gardens.  The  author  of  this  work  is  a 
practised  cultivator  and  exhibitor  of  these 
flowers,  well  acquainted  with  the  requirements 
of  the  small  grower,  as  he  proves  by  the  varied  in- 
formation afforded  in  his  book.  The  editor  has 
personally  contributed  the  chapters  on  the  his- 
tory and  botany  of  the  Pansy  and  Violet,  like- 
wise the  list  of  species  of  Mountain  Violets,  to- 
gether with  remarks  on  the  foes  of  Pansies  and 
Violets.  These  chapters  will  be  found  very 
interesting  and  enlightening  to  the  reader.     The 

•By  D.  B.  Crane.  Edited  by  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S. 
Illustrated.  London:  The  Office  of  "  Amateur  Gardening," 
Ha  and  119,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.    Is.  net. 


nuta  and  Pansy  Blue  King,  have  a  chapter  to 
themselves.  They  are  fascinating  plants.  The 
culture  of  Violets  m  the  open  air  and  in  cold 
frames  and  pots  is  fully  described,  and  the 
remarks  on  varieties  are  valuable. 


NOTES  FROM  LA  M0RT0LA. 

HIBISCUS  VENUSTUS. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Baker, 
now  at  the  Museo  Goldi  in  Parana,  I  received 
some  years  ago  seeds  of  a  Hibiscus  from  San- 
tiago de  las  Vegas,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  From 
these  seeds  we  have  now  two  shrubs  growing  in 
this  garden,  which  in  size  and  foliage  somewhat 
resemble  the  old-fashioned  Sparmannia  africana. 
They  began  to  flower  for  the  first  time  at  the 
end  of  last  January.  The  petals  were  of  a  very 
delicate    rose    colour,    which    darkened    down 


described  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  The  upper 
ones  get  gradually  smaller.  The  flowers  come 
singly  out  of  the  axils  of  the  highest  leaves, 
about  three  to  six  on  each  shoot.  The  form  of 
the  calyx  and  epicalyx  and,  of  course,  of  the 
whole  flower  is  like  the  figure  and  description 
except  for  the  colour.  Besides,  the  flowers  of 
our  plant  did  not  open  as  much  as  those  shown 
on  the  plate,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  cold 
period  in  which  the  flowers  were  produced, 
although  they  were  very  beautiful.  It  is  to  be. 
seen  whether  this  new  shrub  will  become  a 
favourite  in  our  gardens,  as  its  flowers  are  likely 
to  be  injured  by  the  frost.  But  where  it  can  be 
protected  during  the  cold  weather  it  is  certain  to 
do  justice  to  its  name  "  venustus."  So  far  no< 
seeds  were  produced,  but  cuttings  will  certainly 
strike  a6  easy  as  of  other  Hibiscus.  Alviin 
Berger. 
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PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

Lilium  speciosum  (lancifolium). — This  species 
and  its  varieties,  if  grown  in  pots,  are  very  use- 
ful for  decorating  the  conservatory  and  dwell- 
ing-house in  the  autumn.  Bulbs  that  were 
started  early  will  now  be  ready  for  receiving  a 
top-dressing,  partly  filling  up  the  space  left  in 
the  pot  when  the  bulbs  were  potted  up.  The 
top-dressing  may  be  applied  at  two  or  three 
times,  as  it  is  seen  that  the  new  stems  are  pro- 
ducing roots  from  their  base.  The  compost  for 
such  a  purpose  should  consist  of  leaf-mould  two 
parts,  loam  one  part,  and  sand  one  part,  with  a 
little  manure  from  a  spent  mushroom  bed,  mix- 
ing these  materials  well  together  before  using 
them.  When  five  or  six  bulbs  are  cultivated  in 
a  10-inch  pot  they  form  good,  bushy  plants, 
capable  of  producing  a  very  fine  effect.  The 
shoots  should  be  disposed  evenly,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  training  neat  stakes  should  be  placed 
against  each  growth.  In  order  to  obtain  well- 
balanced  growths  the  pots  should  be  turned 
round  occasionally,  in  order  that  each  part  may 
receive  equal  benefit  from  the  sun's  rays.  When 
the  roots  are  ramifying  in  their  new  soil  the 
plants  should  be  afforded  frequent  applications 
of  weak  liquid  manure. 

Plumbago  rosea. — This  plant  is  a  useful  sub- 
ject for  supplying  a  display  of  flowers  during 
winter  and  spring.  Cuttings  should  now  be  in- 
serted in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand, 
and  the  pots  in  which  the  cuttings  are  inserted 
should  be  placed  in  a  house  provided  with  bot- 
tom heat,  where  they  will  soon  form  roots. 
Place  four  cuttings  in  a  4-inch  pot,  and  when 
they  are  well  rooted,  repot  them,  using  recep- 
tacles having  a  diameter  of  7  or  8  inches  for 
their  flowering  stage.  The  shoots  should  be 
pinched  in  order  to  induce  the  formation  of  side 
shoots.  Old  plants  should  have  the  soil  shaken 
from  their  roots  and  be  repotted  into  some  fresh 
loam.  Established  plants  are  suitable  for  plant- 
ing in  a  small  border  ;  the  shoots  may  be  trained 
up  the  rafters  of  the  house,  from  which  the 
flowering  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  hang  down. 

Pehmannia  angulata. — Seeds  of  this  plant 
should  now  be  sown  in  order  to  produce  a  batch 
of  plants  for  next  season's  flowering.  The  same 
methods  of  seed-sowing  may  be  adopted  as  was 
recommended  for  Cinerarias.  Plants  that  are 
now  at  their  flowering  stage,  having  had  the 
central  flower  spike  removed  when  young,  have 
developed  a  number  of  side  growths  and  formed 
bushy  plants.  A  small  stake  should  be  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  plant  and  the  growths  looped 
to  this  rather  loosely.  When  in  flower  afford 
the  plants  an  abundance  of  weak  liquid  manure. 

Richardias. — R.  africana  and  the  variety  Little 
Gem,  when  flowering  is  over,  should  be  planted 
in  an  unheated  frame,  by  which  system  they 
will  succeed  much  better  than  if  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  pots  all  through  the  summer.  Place 
in  the  frame  some  good  rich  loam,  with  which 
has  been  mixed  leaf-soil  and  sand,  also  a  quan- 
tity of  well-rooted  manure.  When  planting, 
allow  sufficient  space  for  each  plant  to  receive  a 
full  share  of  air  and  sunlight.  Shake  away  the 
old  soil  from  the  roots  and  shorten  some  of  the 
latter  that  are  extra  long.  In  planting,  press  the 
soil  firmly  about  the  roots,  for  this  will  permit 
a  good  ball  of  soil  to  be  lifted  when  the  plants 
are  removed  in  the  autumn.  Afford  a  copious 
watering  with  tepid  water  and  shade  the  frames, 
which  must  be  kept  closed  for  a  few  days  after 
planting.  When  the  plants  are  actively  growing 
they  are  much  benefited  by  doses  of  weak  liquid 
manure,  for  Richardia  is  a  very  gross  feeding 
plant. 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By   F.   Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager    Lady 
Nunburnholme,  Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Freshly-grafted  trees. — Successful  grafts  have 
made  very  rapid  growth  during  the  past  fort- 
night, and  they  should  be  given  attention  by 
carefully  removing  the  clay  and  examining  the 
ties  to  see  that  these  latter  are  not  injuring  the 
stock  or  scion.  Rebind  any  that  may  require  it, 
but  make  the  tie  more  loose  than  before.  At  the 
same  time  support  the  grafts  by  the  use  of  neat 
stakes,  to  prevent  them  being  damaged  by  wind 


or  other  causes.  As  the  graft  continues  to 
make  more  growth,  all  the  young  shoots  which 
appear  below  the  point  of  grafting  should  be 
removed.  In  cases  where  no  union  has  taken 
place,  it  will  be  advisable  to  encourage  a  strong 
shoot  to  grow  from  the  base,  which  may  be 
budded  presently,  and  so  prevent  failure  this 
season.  Examine  any  old  trees  that  were  headed 
down  before  grafting,  and  gradually  remove  any 
shoots  which  appear  on  the  old  stocks  as  soon 
as  the  scions  have  commenced  to  grow.  Spray 
any  grafts  that  are  still  alive  but  dormant,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  buds  to  start  into  growth 
before  the  weather  becomes  exceedingly  hot. 

Summer  pruning. — The  pleasant  change  to 
milder  weather  will  cause  the  shoots  of  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  to  grow  very  quickly,  and 
disbudding  should,  therefore,  be  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  removal  of  all  those  shoots  that 
will  not  be  required  next  season.  The  matter 
of  summer-pruning  will  soon  claim  the  attention 
of  the  cultivator.  This  operation  requires  great 
care  and  forethought,  in  order  that  the  effect 
of  the  pruning  may  be  to  direct  the  energies  of 
the  trees  to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds,  and  to 
the  development  of  this  season's  crop.  In  order 
to  be  successful,  the  operator  should  possess  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit 
trees.  He  should  know  which  have  the  habit 
of  producing  their  fruit  on  spurs  and  which 
produce  them  on  growths  made  in  the  season 
immediately  preceding  that  of  bearing. 

Thinning  of  fruits. — Peaches  will  now  have 
arrived  at  a  sufficient  size  that  partial  thinning 
may  be  carried  out.  In  the  first  place,  remove 
all  those  fruits  that  would  be  likely  to  suffer 
damage  from  the  wall  or  the  wires,  also  any 
other  badly-placed  fruits  may  be  removed  before 
they  commence  to  develop  their  stones  or  ker- 
nels. Very  few  surplus  fruits  need  be  left  upon 
healthy  trees  until  after  the  stoning  process  is 
finished — for  they  will  not  be  likely  to  fall  dur- 
ing that  process.  A  fair  average  crop  for  a 
healthy  tree  to  develop  is  one  having  one  fruit 
to  each  square  foot  of  space.  But  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  crop,  the  habit  of  the  particu- 
lar variety  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
whether  the  individual  fruits  are  large  or  small, 
and,  in  addition,  the  condition  of  the  individual 
tree  should  be  considered.  Young  and  vigorous 
trees  may  be  allowed  to  carry  more  than  others, 
but  even  in  these  cases  over-cropping  is  not  to 
be  recommended,  as  it  invariably  results  in 
bringing  about  a  period  of  unfruitfulness.  Nec- 
tarines may  be  left  a  little  closer  than  Peaches, 
say,  one  fruit  to  every  10  inches  square.  Re- 
serve as  many  of  the  young  shoots  on  these 
trees  as  there  is  proper  room  for,  remembering, 
however,  that  each  shoot  requires  to  be  fully 
exposed  to  light  and  air,  or  it  will  fail  to  mature. 
Carefully  train  in  all  the  shoots  it  is  decided  to 
retain,  and  be  very  careful  not  to  injure  the 
young  wood  by  pressing  them  closely  to  the 
nails  or  by  tying  them  too  tightly.  Syringe  the 
trees  with  clear  water  on  all  suitable  occasions, 
commencing  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  first. 
Syringe  them  also  occasionally  with  the  XL-All 
insecticide,  as  this  is  a  useful  remedy  for  red 
spider  and  other  insects.  It  is  essential  that  the 
trees  should  be  perfectly  clean  at  the  time  when 
the  fruits  commence  to  colour,  as  when  this 
stage  is  reached  syringing  will  have  to  be  dis- 
continued. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomrer,  Gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

Early  Peach  trees. — When  the  trees  in  the 
earliest  house  have  been  cleared  of  their  fruits, 
the  borders  should  be  tested,  and  if  the  soil 
is  found  to  be  dry  it  should  be  thoroughly 
watered,  applying  diluted  liquid  manure  instead 
of  clear  water  if  the  trees  appear  to  be  weakly. 
Replenish  the  mulching  material  if  this  is  neces- 
sary. Syringe  the  trees  vigorously  every  day  ; 
carefully  examine  them  and  cleanly  cut  away 
any  useless  shoots  which  will  be  chiefly  found 
amongst  those  which  have  carried  fruit  this  year. 
By  giving  proper  attention  to  this  matter  the 
leaves  will  afterwards  be  the  better  exposed  to 
the  sunshine  and  air,  the  result  being  that  the 
shoots  and  buds  will  become  better  matured. 
Ventilate  the  house  freely  by  day,  and  less  so 
during  the  night.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  have 
become  well  hardened,  both  the  back  and  front 
ventilators  may  be  left  fully  open. 


Mid-season  Peaches. — Houses  containing  fruits 
which  are  now  swelling  for  a  second  time,  or 
commencing  to  ripen,  should  be  ventilated 
freely,  and  no  heat  will  be  required  during 
warm,  sunny  days,  but  a  little  artificial  heat 
may  be  maintained  throughout  the  night  and 
also  during  days  when  the  weather  is  dull  or 
wet.  When  artificial  heat  is  employed,  just  a 
little  ventilation  should  be  admitted  in  order  to 
cause  the  atmosphere  to  circulate.  Do  not  allow 
the  roots  to  suffer  from  want  of  moisture,  nor 
neglect  to  syringe  the  leaves  with  soft  water. 
In  our  own  case  the  spring  water  is  so  greatly 
impregnated  with  lime  that  its  use,  even  for  a 
short  period,  would  destroy  the  good  appear- 
ance of  both  the  fruit  and  leaves.  Expose  each 
fruit  as  much  as  possible  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun  by  tying  on  one  side  any  leaves  that 
overhang  them,  and  also  in  cases  where  it  is 
necessary,  by  raising  the  fruits  upon  smooth 
pieces  of  glass.  If,  however,  a  few  fruits  be 
left  on  the  under  sides  of  the  branches,  the  sup- 
ply will  be  lengthened,  as  these  will  not  ripen 
quite  so  quickly.  Attend  daily  to  the  gatherings 
of  the  fruits,  doing  this  in  the  evening  if  pos- 
sible, and  being  careful  not  to  let  the  fruits  be- 
come quite  ripe  before  they  are  gathered,  other- 
wise they  will  not  only  lose  something  of  their 
flavour,  but  also  be  liable  to  receive  injury  dur- 
ing the  process  of  gathering,  or  whilst  being 
packed  for  transit. 

Late  Peaches. — Let  the  shoots  upon  trees  in  the 
latest  houses  be  carefully  trained,  cutting  out 
any  superfluous  ones.  Delay  the  final  thinning 
of  the  fruits  until  the  formation  of  the  stones  is 
well  advanced.  Syringe  the  trees  each  morning 
and  afternoon,  and  keep  the  roots  liberally  sup- 
plied with  water  and  manure.  If  mildew  should 
attack  either  the  leaves  or  fruits,  spray  them  in 
the  evening  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium at  the  strength  of  one  half-ounce  dissolved 
in  one  gallon  of  water,  or,  as  an  alternative,  the 
trees  may  be  dusted  over  with  flowers  of  sul- 
phur. The  sulphide  of  potassium  is  the  better 
remedy,  but  it  will  discolour  the  paint  upon  the 
woodwork  unless  means  are  taken  to  protect  the 
paint  from  the  spray.  Mildew  is  sometimes 
thoughtlessly  encouraged  by  permitting  cold 
draughts,  especially  when  the  leaves  are  young, 
therefore,  do  not  leave  the  back  and  front  ven- 
tilators widely  open  at  night,  especially  when 
there  are  cold  winds.  It  will,  however,  be  neces- 
sary to  ventilate  the  house  liberally  during  the 
daytime.  Aphides  may  be  easily  destroyed  by 
the  use  of  the  XL-All  vaporiser,  or  by  dusting 
the  affected  leaves  with  tobacco  powder.  Now 
that  the  outside  borders  have  become  warmed  by 
sunshine,  they  should  be  given  a  dressing  with 
some  approved  artificial  fertiliser,  and  after- 
wards be  mulched  with  half-decayed  stable 
manure.    

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Yicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Mulching. — The  importance  of  mulching  can 
hardly  be  overstated.  It  is  necessary  on  all 
kinds  of  soil  and  in  all  localities,  but  is  par- 
ticularly useful  during  periods  of  drought,  and, 
when  practicable,  should  be  applied  immediately 
after  a  heavy  rainfall.  Many  cultivators  think 
that  the  more  retentive  the  soil  the  less  need 
there  is  for  a  mulch,  but  this  is  a  mistaken  idea, 
as  such  soil  requires  a  mulch  even  more  than 
soil  that  is  of  a  lighter  nature,  on  account  of 
the  expansion  and  contraction  which  is  certain 
to  occur  in  heavy  soils,  for  the  consequent 
cracking  of  the  ground  is  extremely  detrimental 
to  the  yonng  rootlets.  By  applying  a  timely  sur. 
face  dressing  of  suitable  material  the  cracking 
may  be  prevented,  and  there  afterwards  will  be 
less  need  for  applying  water,  as  the  mulch  will 
greatly  assist  in  retaining  the  moisture  the 
ground  already  contains.  June  is  generally  the 
best  month  for  applying  mulches.  For  such 
small-growing  crops  as  Beetroot,  Carrots, 
Onions  and  similar  vegetables,  I  know  of  no 
better  material  than  that  obtainable  from  spent 
mushroom  beds,  and  if  possible  it  should  be 
finely  broken  up  by  passing  it  through  a  coarse 
meshed  sieve.  Long  stable  manure  is  excellent 
material  for  placing  between  the  rows  of  Peas, 
Beans  of  all  kinds,  and  Brassica  crops,  especi- 
ally Cauliflowers,  and  for  globe  'Artichokes. 
When  nothing  better  can  be  obtained  to  form  a 
mulch,  short  grass  from  the  lawn,  or  even  leaf- 
mould  may  be  applied. 
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Broad  Beans. — Make  the  final  sowing  of  Broad 
Windsor  in  a  cool  portion  of  the  garden.  Plants 
raised  earlier  in  the  season  and  now  flowering 
should  have  the  points  of  the  growths  pinched 
out  immediately  a  good  crop  of  pods  is  assured. 
Should  black  aphis  put  in  an  appearance, 
syringe  the  growths  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap 
or  some  equally  reliable  remedy. 

Endive. — Make  a  small  sowing  of  both  Bata- 
vian  and  the  curled-leaved  variety,  selecting  a 
somewhat  shady  position  for  this  crop.  Afford 
the  plants  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  or  in  the 
absence  of  this  they  will  quickly  run  to  flower. 

Peas. — The  ordinary  sowings  of  Peas  are  very 
late  this  season.  The  crops  may  be  forwarded 
by  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  leading 
growths  and  by  applying  liberal  quantities  of 
liquid  manure  and  clear  water  at  the  roots.  Con- 
tinue  to  make  further  sowings  of  such  excellent 
varieties  as  Autocrat  and  Masterpiece,  both 
varieties  being  valuable  for  yielding  supplies 
late  in  the  autumn.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in 
trenches,  in  soil  that  has  been  properly  prepared 
by  careful  cultivation. 

Savovs. — It  frequently  happens  that  plants 
raised  from  seeds  sown  at  the  end  of  May  prove 
very  valuable  in  the  following  spring,  as  they 
are  better  fitted  to  survive  a  severe  winter  than 
plants  raised  earlier  in  the  season.  Select  seeds 
of  small-growing  varieties  for  the  present 
sowing. 

Radishes. — Sow  seeds  in  small  quantities  at 
intervals  of  ten  days.  A  good  selection  of  the 
variety  French  Breakfast  is  still  one  of  the  most 
popular,  but  there  are  other  kinds  distinctly 
attractive  and  possessing  excellent  qualities. 

Onions. — Spring-sown  plants  that  were  raised 
under  glass  and  have  since  been  planted  out  are 
now  established.  They  require  to  have  the  soil 
made  very  firm  about  the  roots  by  means  of  the 
fingers.  "Apply  the  Dutch  hoe  frequently,  and 
dress  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  soot  each 
week. 

Cabbages. — Both  white  and  red  varieties  which 
were  raised  during  the  spring  may  be  planted 
out  as  fast  as  they  become  ready  for  transplanta- 
tion.   

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   H.    G.   Alexander,  Orchid   Grower  to    Major  C     L, 
Holford,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Lalia  harpophylla. — This  is  not  a  strong-grow- 
ing species,  but  nevertheless  healthy  plants  will 
grow  freely.  These  require  a  long  rest  after 
flowering,  in  order  to  better  prepare  them  for 
growth,  otherwise  the  "  leads  "  become  irregular 
and  the  flowering  is  likely  to  be  disappointing. 
The  plants  grow  best  in  pots  filled  two-thirds 
full  with  a  mixture  of  potsherds  and  charcoal  for 
drainage,  and  above  this  a  compost  of 
Sphagnum-moss  and  Osmunda  and  Polypodium 
fibre  in  equal  parts.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
fix  the  plants  firmly  and  elevate  them  slightly 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  surfacing  the  com- 
post with  Sphagnum-moss.  Potting  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell  at  the 
base  of  the  crown,  and  in  most  cases,  if  the 
plants  have  been  cultivated  well,  the  pots  will 
have  to  be  broken,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
the  roots  that  cling  to  them.  These  plants,  owing 
to  their  slender  habit,  thrive  best  in  a  moist 
atmosphere  while  growing,  and  they  require 
plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  there  must  be 
ample  drainage  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  quickly 
away,  and  a  shady  position  should  be  selected 
in  the  cool  intermediate  house  for  them. 

Mexican  Lcelias. — L.  albida,  L.  Gouldiana,  L. 
autumnalis,  and  its  variety  alba,  are  all  sun- 
loving  plants,  which  grow  best  in  baskets  sus- 
pended close  to  the  roof  glass  of  a  house  where 
a  cool  intermediate  temperature  is  maintained. 
The  Mexican  La^lias  have  a  great  dislike  to  root 
disturbance,  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  turned 
out  of  their  receptacles,  unless  they  have  become 
overgrown.  Now  that  the  roots  are  becoming 
active,  any  of  the  old,  decayed  material  should 
be  picked  out,  and  its  place  filled  with  new  com- 
post similar  to  that  which  I  recommended  for 
L.  anceps  in  a  former  Calendar.  During  the 
early  stages  of  growth  apply  water  sparingly  to 
these  plants,  but  when  they  are  fully  active  in- 
crease the  supply,  and  syringe  them  overhead 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  Only  a  thin 
shade  is  necessary,  and  this  should  be  removed 
early  in  the  afternoon  to  allow  the  temperature 
to  rise  under  the  influence  of  sun  heat.  If  the 
house  in  which  these  plants  are  grown  is  kept 


light  and  well  ventilated,  good,  firm  pseudo- 
bulbs  will  be  formed  capable  of  producing  strong 
flower-spikes. 

Lalia  majalis. — This  is  a  lovely,  though  some- 
what shy-flowering,  species.  Just  now  the  plants 
are  making  growths,  but  there  is  little  root 
action,  hence,  although  atmospheric  moisture  is 
essential,  only  a  little  water  should  be  afforded 
the  roots.  The  flower-buds  appear  in  the  par- 
tially-developed growths,  and  are  rapid  in  de- 
velopment. As  soon  as  these  are  visible,  a 
slight  increase  of  moisture  should  be  applied  to 
the  roots,  and  after  the  flowers  have  faded  an 
abundant  supply  will  be  necessary  until  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  developed.  If  any  plants 
need  new  rooting  material,  this  should  be 
afforded  when  new  roots  are  being  made  from 
the  base  of  the  youngest  pseudo-bulbs.  They 
should  be  given  the  same  position,  temperature, 
and  potting  as  recommended  above  for  the  other 
species. 


PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

By  James  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  in  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

Culture  of  hardy  plants  (continued) — Daffodils. 
—Of  the  many  excellent  bulbous  plants  in  cul- 
tivation, none  are  more  accommodating  than  the 
Narcissus.  In  comparison  with  some  other 
species  it  may  not  present  so  much  variety  and 
brilliance  of  colouring,  but  for  grace  and 
general  usefulness  it  is  unsurpassed.  The  popu- 
larising of  the  Narcissus  is  one  of  the  most  not- 
able circumstances  in  modern  gardening.  Here 
is  a  genus  containing  many  species  and  varie- 
ties, which  for  many  generations  were  looked 
upon  and  treated  simply  as  common  things  by 
the  great  majority  of  gardeners.  Tfrs  is  all  the 
mote  striking  from  the  fact  that  their  elegance 
and  beauty  were  alluded  to  in  song  and  story, 
and  gardeners  are  commonly  credited  as  having 
a  poetic  life.  Where  is  there  a  finer  apprecia- 
tion of  the  effects  of  any  flower  when  seen  in 
mass  under  picturesque  conditions  than  Words- 
worth's classical  lines  on  the  Daffodil?  They 
contain  food  for  reflection  to  those  studying  our 
subject.  Amongst  the  enthusiasts  who  laboured 
to  popularise  Narcissi  with  much  success  was 
Peter  Barr,  V.M.H.,  a  veteran  well  known  to 
many  readers  of  this  journal,  who  well  deserves 
the  title  of  "Daffodil  King"  which  his  friends 
bestow  on  him.  In  the  various  groups  in  which 
Narcissi  are  arranged  there  are  now  too  many 
varieties.  The  niceties  of  distinction  which  a 
certain  class  of  botanists  are  credited  with  in  re- 
gard to  the  classification  of  plants  is  not  a  whit 
more  pronounced  than  those  set  forth  by  florists 
of  the  exact  school  when  riding  their  hobby. 
However  useful  much  of  such  work  may  be  for 
exhibition  purposes,  fine  details  in  form  are  of 
no  account  if  the  variety  does  not  possess  the 
essential  qualities  of  vigour,  good  habit  and 
floriferousness  along  with  a  shade  of  colour 
which  will  make  it  effective  at  a  distance.  There- 
fore, the  time  has  come  when  a  more  rigid  elimi- 
nation of  what  are  now  second-rate  sorts  should 
be  made.  There  also  might  be  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  sorts  a  fuller  description  as  to  their  suita- 
bility for  specific  purposes,  such  as  for  early 
forcing,  the  supply  of  flowers  for  cutting,  garden 
culture,  and  what  here  concerns  us  chiefly,  their 
value  for  naturalising  in  Grass.  The  fact  that 
all  sorts  are  not  equally  suitable  for  each  or  all 
of  the  above  purposes  is  well  known  to  many, 
but  it  is  not  sufficiently  known  to  all  cultivators. 
There  are  other  points  which  necessitate  per- 
sonal experiment.  While  in  some  districts  the 
soil  appears  to  suit  almost  ail  sorts,  there  are 
others  in  which  they  grow  strongly,  but  flower 
sparingly.  There  are  also  sorts  which  rapidly 
deteriorate  or  die  out  under  ordinary  garden  cul- 
ture, but  which,  when  planted  out  in  Grass  and 
never  disturbed  will  thrive  and  increase. 
Obviously,  these  are  the  sorts  most  valuable  for 
the  purpose  under  consideration.  We  have  had  a 
considerable  number  of  different  kinds  under  ob- 
servation in  Glasgow  for  some  years,  and  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  to  discover  how  few  have 
come  up  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  excellence 
for  our  purpose.  Many  which  proved  valuable 
for  cultivation  in  pots,  have  dwindled  away  when 
planted  in  rough,  grassy  sward,  or  on  a  stiff,  clay 
soil.  Of  the  many  fine  new  forms,  several  pro- 
mise well,  but  thev  are  far  too  expensive  as  yet 
for  naturalising.  Without  classifying  them,  the 
following  are  suitable  and  satisfactory  sorts  : — 


N.  Pseudo-Narcissus,  scoticus,  minor,  Telamo- 
nius  plenus,  Golden  Spur,  Henry  Prinz, 
Countess  of  Annesley,  Horsfieldii,  Emperor,  Em- 
press, Grandee,  incomparabilis,  Cynu-nn , 
Queen  Bess,  Stella  superba,  Sir  Watkin  (which 
is  the  most  effective  of  the  group),  Barrii  con- 
spicuus,  General  Murray,  Golden  Gem,  Duchess, 
of  Brabant,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Minnie 
Hume,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Nelsonii,  major,  Falstaff, 
John  Rain,  poeticus,  poeticus  ornatus  (very  effec- 
tive and  free-flowering),  and  poeticus  poetarum. 
The  double  forms  of  N.  incomparabilis,  Orange 
and  Sulphur  Phcenix,  and  the  pale  trumpets,  also 
the  Jonquils  have  not  been  at  all  satisfactory 
here.  There  is  no  lack  of  variety  of  form  and 
colour  in  the  selection  I  have  given,  and  by  their 
use  the  flowering  season  can  be  prolonged  for 
over  two  months. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fvfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Staking. — Such  plants  as  Canna,  Grevillea 
robusta,  Plumbago  capensis,  Bougainvillea,  and 
Rondeletia  will  require  to  be  supported  by 
stakes.  These  should  be  of  neat  appearance 
and  of  sufficient  strength  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  being  blown  by  outside  winds.  Make  the 
soil  firm  about  the  roots  of  these  plants  at  the 
time  of  planting,  and  afterwards  take  every  care 
to  prevent  the  roots  suffering  from  drought. 

Seedlings. — Many  plants  that  have  been  raised 
from  seeds  sown  under  glass  and  were  pricked 
out  into  unheated  frames  are  now  reach  t  r 
planting.  China  Asters  and  Stocks  require 
moderately  rich  soil.  Aster  sinensis,  affording,, 
as  it  does,  such  an  infinite  diversity  of  colour 
and  possessing  long  stems  which  make  the 
flowers  valuable  for  use  in  a  cut  state,  should, 
therefore,  be  planted  freely,  and  during  the  pro- 
cess of  transplanting  care  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  as  much  soil  as  possible  about  the 
roots. 

Carpel  bedding. — A  bed  or  two  of  this  type 
serves  to  add  variety,  and  constitutes  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  scheme  of  summer  bed- 
ding. For  such  beds  the  soil  should  be  raised 
somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  turf,  and  the 
surface  should  be  made  smooth  and  quite  level 
before  the  design  is  marked  out.  Suitable  plants 
for  the  planting  of  edgings  are  Herniaria  glabra 
and  Sedum.  Echeveria  and  Sempervivum  are 
also  useful,  and,  for  providing  immediate  effect, 
best  of  all.  If  the  beds  are  large,  when  the 
ground  has  been  prepared  for  planting,  a  stout 
plank  should  be  raised  on  blocks  placed  at 
either  end  for  the  planter  to  stand  upon,  so  that 
he  will  not  need  to  tread  upon  the  soil.  The 
young  plants  being  very  tender,  care  is  neces- 
sary not  to  press  them  too  severely ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  roots  should  be  made  suffi- 
ciently firm  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  soil.  Spray  the  beds 
occasionally  in  the  evening  when  the  sun  has 
ceased  to  shine  upon  the  plants. 

Sub-tropical  bedding. — There  appear  to  be 
many  more  plants  suitable  for  this  style  of  bed- 
ding than  was  the  case  formerly.  They  have  a 
stately,  almost  tropical,  appearance,  but  require 
to  be  placed  in  well-chosen  positions,  where 
there  is  shelter  from  wind,  and,  where  practic- 
able, a  backing  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs. 
Such  plants  include  Datura,  Ricinus,  Nicotiana, 
Lavatera  arborea  variegata,  Abutilon,  and 
Acacia  lophantha. 

Dahlia. — Plants  raised  from  seeds,  cuttings, 
or  tubers  should  now  be  planted  in  mixed  bor- 
ders or  beds  which  have  been  prepared  for  them. 
Salvia  patens  makes  a  good  companion  for  the 
Dahlia.  These  plants  require  rich  soil,  and,  if 
growing  in  poor  soil,  are  likely  to  drop  their 
flowers  prematurely. 

Border  Carnations. — Spread  a  light  mulch 
over  the  beds,  and  place  stakes  to  the  plants 
as  growth  proceeds.  The  coil  stake  is  much  the 
best  for  the  purpose.  The  ordinary  stake  and 
matting  require  so  much  attention  to  prevent 
the  inflorescence  from  receiving  damage  as 
growth  proceeds. 

The  R.^se  maggot. —  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for 
the  Rose  maggot,  and  wherever  a  curled  leaf  can 
be  seen,  pinch  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
it  being  impossible  to  reach  the  maggots  by 
means  of  an   insecticide. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  seat  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  tlie  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
punted,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  revmrhable  plants,  flowers,  treest  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

Ne^  s papers.  —  Correspottdents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News. — Correspotuients  will  greatly  oblige  bysendingto 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  oj 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  Itorttculturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  6— 

Soc.  Fran?.  d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet.    German  Gard. 
Soc.  meet. 
MONDAY,  JUNE  8— 

Bank   Holiday.    Harpenden  Fanciers  and  Agric.  Soc. 
Sh.     United  Hort,  Ben.  &  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  9— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.     British  Gard.  Assoc.  Ex. 
Council  meet.    Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
THURSDAY,  JUNE  11— 

Exhibition  of  Colonial  Fruits  in  the  Roy.    Hort.  Hall, 
Westminster  (2  days). 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 58-2u. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.—  Wednesday,  June  3  (6  p.m.):  Max.  80°; 
Min.  60". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday,  June  4 
(10  A.M.):  Bar.  301;  Temp.  73°;  Weather— 
Bright  sunshine. 
Provinces.— Wednesday,  June  3  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  72° 
Cambridge;  Min.  54e  Ireland  N. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Bedding  Plants,  Palms,  Conifers,  Bays,  retard  Lilies, 
&c,  at  12,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside, 
EX. 

FRIDAY— 

Choice  imported  and  established  Orchids  in  variety, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 
at  12.45. 

The  inclusion  of  garden  teach- 
School         ing  in  the  curriculum  of  rural 

Gardening,  schools  is  not,  as  many  appear 
to  suppose,  a  pure  innovation, 
but  it  was  not  until  four  years  ago,  when  the 
subject  received  official  recognition,  that  it 
acquired  any  real  importance.  The  work  had 
previously  proceeded  merely  on  tentative 
lines;  the  head  teachers  of  the  schools  con- 
ducted the  teaching  entirely  in  their  own  way 
and  subject  to  no  expert  inspection  as  is  the 
case  at  the  present  time.  The  natural  result 
of  this  was  that  while  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  certain  points  may  have  been  sound,  its 
excellence  was  conspicuous  on  the  theoretical 
rather  than  on  the  practical  side,  though  this 
was  undoubtedly   equally   important. 

The  development,  however,  has  been  enor- 
mous, as  appears  from  an  answer  given  a 
short  time  back  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  is  recorded  on  p.  185  of  our  issue  for 
March  21,  190S,  to  the  effect  that  there  are  now 
no  fewer  than  1,138  schools  in  the  country 
which  are  receiving  grants  for  garden  teach- 
ing from  the  Board  of  Education.  Assuming 
an  average  of  12  scholars  at  each  of  these 
schools — and  as  the  normal  class  is  14,  this 
estimate  cannot  be  regarded  as  excessive — it 
would  appear  that  there  are  nearly  14,000 
pupils  receiving  instruction  in  gardening 
during  the  present  year.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  number  is  still  greater  owing 


to  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  subject 
with  managers,  teachers,  and  pupils  alike. 
Thus  it  may  fairly  be  asserted  that  this 
phase  of  present-day  education  is  of  great 
importance,  and  should  be  made  to  become  of 
value  to  the  scholars  and  to  the  country  at 
large. 

It  is  often  asked  what  special  advantages 
will  accrue  from  it  in  the  future  life  of  the 
boy?  Will  all  these  boys  become  practical 
gardeners  engaged  in  private  service  or  the 
market  gardens  of  Great  Britain?  The  an- 
swer is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  room  in 
private  gardening  for  such  large  numbers, 
and  if  there  were,  it  can  scarcely  be  affirmed 
that  the  teaching  which  they  are  now  receiv- 
ing, excellent  as  it  is  in  many  ways,  is  pre- 
cisely such  as  would  immediately  make  them 
expert  cultivators.  They  would  still  have  to 
undergo  the  drudgery  of  the  customary 
apprenticeship,  and  it  is  certain  that,  keen  as 
is  their  appreciation  for  gardening  now 
that  it  takes  them  out  of  school  during  por- 
tions of  the  week,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
majority  would  soon  wear  out. 

In  market  gardens  there  will  be  room  for 
some,  but  the  work  is  not  sufficiently  re- 
munerative to  encourage  even  a  moiety  of 
the  number  to  follow  it  as  a  life  occupa- 
tion. What  then  is  the  special  advantage 
of  this  form  of  teaching?  It  is  a  simple 
question,  but,  like  many  others  which  relate 
to  educational  matters,  it  is  not  very  easily 
answered.  For  the  purely  utilitarian  aspect 
of  educational  matters  is  seldom  the  one  that 
appeals  to  those  who  really  understand  these 
questions.  The  main  object  of  educational 
training  is  essentially  not  to  turn  out  specia- 
lists. Specialism  comes  later,  and  in  so  far 
as  elementary  education  trenches  on  the  more 
technical  aspect  of  training,  it  falls  short  of 
its  proper  functjon,  and,  confusing  two  dis- 
tinct matters,  is  likely  to  end  in  failure.  The 
principle  of  "  Quick  Returns  "  is  a  very  bad 
one  from  the  educational  standpoint. 

Of  course  children  must  be  induced  to  take 
as  keen  an  interest  as  possible  in  their  work, 
and  this  is  usually  most  easily  achieved  by 
moans  of  exercises  that  lead  to  tangible 
results.  It  is  this  which  gives  elementary 
science,  as  well  as  such  work  as  gardening, 
its  value  as  part  of  the  school  curriculum, 
and  causes  it  to  appeal  so  strongly  to  the 
minds  of  so  many  (though  not  all)  intelligent 
boys  and  girls. 

However,  the  severely  practical  person  will 
never  be  satisfied  with  these  things,  but  will 
insist  that  some  direct  good  should  result  from 
the  efforts  which  are  being  made.  Well,  he 
may  rest  satisfied  so  far  a«  gardening  is 
concerned.  Small  holdings  are  being  ex- 
tended on  every  hand,  and  the  boys  who  have 
been  taught  the  fundamental  principles  of 
practical  and  theoretical  land  cultivation  will 
be  the  ones  most  likely  to  make  a  success 
of  such  holdings — at  least,  they  will  have 
a  material  advantage  over  the  man  who 
has  drifted  on  to  the  land  from  the  city 
office  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  soil,  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
working  of  it,  and  how  and  when  it  must 
be  cultivated  to  produce  the  most  pro- 
fitable returns.  The  mind  of  youth  is 
most  receptive,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
principles  which  have  been  thoroughly  incul- 
cated will  ever  fade  entirely  away ;  the 
fact  that  the  scholars  are  dwellers  in  rural 
districts    where    a    garden     is     a    necessary 


adjunct  to  the  dwelling-house  and  work  is 
constantly  proceeding,  will  serve  admirably 
to  keep  the  earlier  teaching  always  fresh  in 
the  mind. 

But  if  the  instruction  is  to  be  of  ultimate 
good  in  any  direction,  it  must  necessarily  be 
sound  to  start  with,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be 
well  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
now  given,  and  see  whether  it  is  possible  to 
improve  upon  it  in  any  way  that  will  make 
it  more  substantially  valuable  in  the  future. 
Broadly  speaking,  there  are  only  two  systems 
in  general  use,  and  they  sprang  from  the 
opinions  of  two  clever  and  thoroughly  prac- 
tical gardeners,  Mr.  John  Wright,  V.M.H., 
who  has  had  charge  of  the  work  in  Surrey 
from  its  inception,  and  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Cock,  in  Staffordshire,  these  two  counties 
having  been  pioneers  of  gardening  as  applied 
to  teaching  in  elementary  day  schools.  Much 
work  is  now  being  done  in  all  the  different 
counties,  but  it  is  largely  based  upon  the  ex- 
perience that  was  gained  at  the  outset  in 
Surrey  and  Staffordshire. 

In  Surrey,  reliance  is  placed  upon  the 
individual  plot  system  in  which  each 
scholar  is  assigned  a  piece  of  ground 
varying  in  extent  from  half  a  rod  to 
a  rod,  and  very  occasionally  slightly  more  ;  in 
Staffordshire  the  communal  plot  is  adopted  on 
which  all  the  pupils  work  together.  The 
former  system  may  fairly  be  expected  to  bring- 
forth  better  individual  results,  for  each 
boy  proves  his  own  merit  by  the  results  which 
he  achieves.  In  the  common  plot  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  pupil  is  merged  into  the 
whole,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
separate  the  keen  and  clever  workers  from 
the  idlers,  of  whom  there  are  specimens  in 
every  school  ;  the  large  plot,  however,  has  the 
advantage  of  allowing  of  superior  instruction 
being  given  as  to  how  an  allotment  or  a  cot- 
tage garden  would  be  actually  cropped  and 
managed,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
the  utmost  amount  of  vegetables  from  the 
area  at  command.  Rotations  are  not  now 
regarded  as  of  the  same  importance  as  they 
were  some  years  ago,  but  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  be  taught,  as  in  certain  circum- 
stances they  are  imperative,  and  it  is  quite 
evident  that  these  can  never  be  as  well  and 
clearly  shown  on  an  area  of  half  a  rod  or  a  rod 
as  they  can  on  20  or  30  rods.  The  balance, 
might  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  larger 
plot,  but  something  must  be  debited  against 
it  on  the  score  of  loss  of  individuality,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  emulation  or 
competition  hardly  enters  into  the  matter  at 
all.  This  is  a  matter  deserving  of  considera- 
tion, as  a  boy  will  usually  strive  much  more 
strenuously  and  persistently  when  he  sees  that 
his  neighbour  is  getting  ahead  of  him  in  the 
appearance  of  his  ground  and  his  plants. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  adopt  a  middle  course  be- 
tween these  Iwo  extremes  and  so  to  combine 
the  best  points  of  both.  This  might  mean  that 
each  pupil  should  be  provided  with  a  small 
plot — half  a  rod  would  amply  suffice  in  this 
case,  though'as  a  general  rule  it  is  rather  too 
small — and  that  in  addition  there  would  have 
to  be  one  large  plot,  say  of  12  rods,  on  which 
the  class  would  work  in  common.  If  it  were 
practicable,  this  system  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results, 
for  the  individuality  of  the  scholars  would  be 
retained  in  its  entirety,   while  the  communal 
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working  would  be  advantageous  in  conveying 
instruction  as  to  the  actual  cultivation 
of  a  garden.  The  larger  plot  would  be 
cropped  just  as  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  an 
average  allotment  holder,  and  close  account 
would  be  kept  of  the  approximate  value  of  the 
vegetables  grown  to  set  against  the  cost  of 
production  in  manure,  seeds,  tools,  and  other 
appurtenances.  The  chief  objection  to  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  combined  system 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  would  involve  the  uti- 
lisation of  more  land.  This  is  indeed  a 
serious  point,  and  one  which,  in  many  cases, 
might  prove  insurmountable,  for  it  is  often 
difficult  to  find  sufficient  space  to  put  down 
16  plots  of  half  a  rod  apiece.  Overcome  this 
disability,  and  the  best  teaching  that  it  is 
possible  to  give  in  gardening  in  schools 
would  be  easy  of  accomplishment — at  least, 
as  far  as  vegetable  culture  is  concerned. 

There  is  still  another  direction  in  which 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement,  and 
although  it  has  been  for  the  most  part  ncg- 
1.  ,  ted  throughout  the  entire  country,  it  is  of 
great  importance.  We  refer  to  fruit  culture. 
The  production  of  fruit  in  this  country  is  an 
industry  of  national  importance,  and  wo  pride 
ourselves  on  being  able  to  grow  as  fine  hardy 
fruit  as  any  country  in  the  world.  And  yet, 
if  we  look  at  the  fruit  trees  in  the  average 
cottage  garden,  where  vegetables  are  excel- 
lently grown,  the  probability  is  that  we  shall 
see  trees  that  are  sometimes  cut— to  say 
pruned  would  be  incorrect  in  99  cases  out  ot 
every  100 — they  are  rarely  or  never  fed,  and 
no  thought  of  cleansing  ever  enters  into  the 
owners'  calculations.  Here,  then,  is  a  direc- 
tion in  which  the  proper  appreciation  of  prin- 
ciples should  produce  great  results. 

The  principles  of  fruit  culture  are  as  de- 
serving of  attention  as  are  those  of  vegetable 
growing  in  the  elementary  day  school  gar- 
dens of  Great  Britain,  and  no  efforts  should 
be  spared  to  make  provision  for  it  at  every 
rural  school.  Here  again  we  encounter  the 
question  as  to  the  availability  of  sufficient 
land,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
would  prove  an  insurmountable  difficulty 
when  once  the  importance  of  the  matter  had 
been  fully  grasped.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  teaching 
fruit  culture,  namely,  that  the  principles  on 
which  much  of  the  practice  depends  are  some- 
what difficult  for  young  students  to  appre- 
ciate, and  also  it  is  not  easy  to  find  persons 
who  are  properly  qualified  to  explain  them.  In 
most  rural  schools  the  garden-teaching  is 
done  by  the  head  teacher  himself,  and  with  the 
occasional  help  and  assistance  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  gardening  the  results  are 
generally  so  satisfactory  that  little  or  no  fault 
can  be  found,  even  by  the  most  captious  of 
critics.  But  the  correct  management  of  fruit 
trees  cannot  be  taught  from  books,  or  by 
advice  given  at  odd  moments  when  the  super- 
intendent is  making  his  periodical  rounds. 
Although  a  general  similarity  exists  be- 
tween half<t-do7en  Apple  or  Pear  trees,  the 
experienced  grower  knows  that  each  differs 
from  the  other  in  some  respect,  and  that,  to 
achieve  the  best  results,  each  must  be  treated 
as  an  individual  as  well  in  pruning  as  in 
feeding,  and  all  other  details  of  culture,  and 
if  the  teaching  given  in  fruit  culture  to  the 
boys  is  to  be  of  permanent  good,  then  every 
possible  point  that  can  be  brought  into  pro- 
minence must  have  consideration   and  must 


be  clearly  explained.  Apart  from  the  questions 
of  space  and  sound  instruction,  there  will 
necessarily  arise  that  of  expense  also,  but 
money  is  found  for  subjects  that  are  of  far 
less  value  in  schools  than  is  horticulture,  and 
the  necessary  purchase  money  ought  to  be 
readily  forthcoming. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  committees  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  June  9.  At  the  afternoon  meeting  of 
Fellows  a  lecture  on  "  Wild  Flowers  and  Wild 
Shrubs "  will  be  delivered  by  Sir  George 
Birdwood,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.  A  Colonial  Fruit 
Show  will  be  held  on  June  11  and  12. 

The  Recent  Temple  Show.— As  supple- 
mentary to  the  report  published  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhi- 
bition in  the  Temple  Gardens,  we  now  publish 
illustrations  of  several  of  the  more  important 
exhibits,  including  the  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  of  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  (see  fig. 
168),  the  stove  foliage  plants  of  Messrs.  W. 
Bull  &  Sons  (see  fig.  169),  and  the  outdoor 
exhibit  of  Alpine  and  other  plants  from  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbusii  &  Sons  (see  fig.  171).  Dimorpho- 
theca  aurantiaca,  which  gained  an  Award  of 
Merit,  was  illustrated  and  described  in  these 
pages,  and  we  now  reproduce  the  illustration  at 
fig.  167,  it  being  desirable  that  the  beauty  of  this 
plant  should  be  made  known  to  all.  The  condi- 
tions prevalent  at  the  Temple  Show  are  alto- 
gether unfavourable  for  notetaking,  and  we 
therefore  feel  much  indebted  to  our  reporters 
for  the  inconveniences  they  suffer  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  onerous  duties.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  few  errors  creep  in.  Messrs.  Watkins  & 
Simpson  have  informed  us  that  the  vegetables 
and  salads  shown  by  their  firm  were  not  im- 
ported, as  was  stated  in  our  report,  but  they 
were  grown  for  the  firm  by  Mr.  Harvey  at 
Evesham  on  the  French  system,  a  system  which 
is  described  in  the  articles  now  appearing  in 
these  pages  on  the  subject.  Mr.  McKay,  of 
Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson,  has  done  much  to 
introduce  the  French  methods  into  this  country. 
By  an  oversight  mention  was  omitted  of  the  ex- 
cellent exhibit  of  Tulips  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  for  which 
the  firm  was  awarded  a  Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal. 
It  was  this  firm  who  showed  the  fine  new  Tulip 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  that  gained  an  Award 
of   Merit. 

International    Botanical   Congress. — It 

is  officially  announced  that  the  President  of 
the  Organising  Committee  of  the  Congress  to 
be  held  in  Brussels  in  1910  will  be  Baron  de 
Moreau,  the  former  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
and  that  Dr.  E.  Wildeman  will  act  as  the 
general  secretary.  Committees  are  to  deal  also 
with  the  nomenclature  of  cryptogamic  and 
palaeontological  botany,  subject's  that  are  sorely 
in   need   of  authoritative  treatment. 

Notes  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh. — The  last  published  number  of  this 
periodical  gives  a  number  of  interesting  his- 
torical details  concerning  the  rise  and  growth 
of  this  justly  celebrated  garden,  but  the  special 
feature  in  its  pages  is  the  interesting  account  of 
the  work  of  William  McNab,  who  was  Principal 
Gardener  from  1849  to  1878.  McNab  obtained 
his  early  experience  at  Kew,  and  on  his  removal 
to  Edinburgh  soon  proved  that  he  had  made 
good  use  of  his  earlier  training.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  and  a  capable  man,  and  he  thor- 
oughly justified  the  recommendation  made  on 
his  behalf  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  Professor 
Rutherford  in  1810,  as  the  result  of  which 
McNab  removed  from  Kew  to  take  uo  his  duties 


in  the  Edinburgh  Garden.  A  portrait  shows 
him  as  a  man  of  considerable  force  of  character, 
albeit  the  picture,  it  is  suggested,  does  not  sufri- 
ciently  emphasise  the  natural  austerity  of  his 
countenance.  Reprints  are  given,  in  two  appen- 
dices, of  McNab's  works  on  the  Planting  of 
Evergreen  Trees  and  the  Management  of  Cape 
Heaths. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — We  are  glad  to  see 
the  second  part  of  Vol.  II.  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  edited  by  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent. 
It  chiefly  contains  description  and  figures 
of  a  number  of  species  of  Crataegus  and 
Viburnum.  The  Hawthorns  are  for  the  most 
part  new  species,  and  many  of  them  are  from 
Missouri,  whilst  the  Viburnums  are  principally 
Chinese  species  which  have  previously  been 
described  by  Hemsley  and  others.  A  con- 
spectus of  the  Viburnums  of  China  and  Japan 
forms  a  feature  that  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of 
value,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  forms  a  key  to 
the  known  species,  which  have  increased  con- 
siderably in  number  during  the  last  few  years, 
but  it  also  includes  an  account  of  their  syno- 
nymy. The  price  is  $5  nett,  and  it  is  published 
by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston 
and  New  York. 

Railways  in  Germany  and  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Fruit  Trees. —We  note  in  the  German 

gardening  journals  that  the  railway  authonu  s 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  intend  to  afford  their 
employees  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  care  of  fruit  trees,  the  same  to  be 
given  at  Giessen.  Another  course  will  be  given 
on  tree  disecses,  treatment  of  wounds,  and  such 
like  treatment  of  fruit  trees.  The  purposes  of 
the  instruction  afforded  are  the  cultivation  of 
the  fruit  trees  planted  on  the  railway  embank- 
ments, and  the  formation  of  new  fruit  plantations 
by  the  railway  labourers. 

Planting  of  Embankments  and  Overflow 
Drains  on  Railways. — The  Bavarian  Minister 
of  Communications  has  intimated  to  the  railway 
and  building  authorities  the  desirability  of 
planting  railway  banks  and  overflow  canal  slopes 
with  bushes  and  trees  that  afford  food  for  the 
honey  bee,  in  order  to  encourage  bee-keeping 
and  furnish  protection  for  birds. 

The  Botanical  Magazine. — The  issue  for 
June  contains  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
the  following  plants  :  — 

Pandanus  Houlletii,  tab.  8197. — This  species 
of  the  screw  Pine,  now  described  by  Dr.  Stapf, 
was  introduced  from  Singapore  in  1865,  and 
flowered  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris  for 
the  first  time  in  1868.  It  was  a  male  plant  like 
the  Kew  specimen,  from  which  the  figure  now 
published  was  drawn.  Mr.  Ridley  has  described 
it  to  be  endemic  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  where  it  grows  in  dense 
forests.  The  fruit  is  eatable  and  possesses  a 
Pineapple-like  flavour. 

Rhododendron  micranthum,  tab.  8198. — The 
habitat  of  this  specis  is  stated  to  be  from  Man- 
churia in  the  north  to  Kansuh  in  the  west  and 
Hupeh  in  the  south,  but  it  is  noted  by  all  the 
collectors  as  being  found  only  on  the  very  tops 
of  the  mountains.  Franchet  states  that  in  its 
native  habitat  the  species  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  The  present  description  is  by  Mr.  T.  F. 
Chipp,  who  describes  the  plant  as  a  shrub  of 
small  dimensions.  The  leaves  are  oblanceolate, 
cuneate  at  the  base,  glabrous  and  pitted  above, 
densely  scaly  below,  1  to  2  inches  long,  and 
three-tenths  to  half  an  inch  broad.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  terminal  many-flowered  racemes. 
The  corolla  is  milky-white.  Mr.  W.  Watson 
states  that  the  plant  now  figured  was  grown  in 
the  garden  of  J.  C.  Williams,  Esq.,  Caerhays 
Castle,  Gorran,  Cornwall,  and  was  presented  to 
Kew  through  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  by 
whom  it  was  introduced  into  cultivation  through 
their  collector,   Mr.    Wilson.     He  described   it 
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as  a  bush  from  4  to  8  feet  high  with  white 
flowers,  growing  at  from  5,500  to  8,000  feet.  At 
the  Coombe  Wood  Nurseries  the  plant  has 
proved  to  be  very  free-flowering,  the  small 
plants  of  it  being  now  covered  with  flower  buds. 
The  plant  first  flowered  at  Coombe  Wood  in 
May,  1904. 

BULBOPHYLLUM  FASCINATOR,  tab.  8199. — This 
new  Orchid  is  described  by  Mr.  Rolfe.  It  is  a 
native  of  Annan,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
W.  Micholitz  when  collecting  for  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons.  Living  plants  were  sent  home, 
one  of  which  flowered  at  Kew  in  September, 
1907.  The  species  is  nearly  allied  to  the  species 
Himalayan  B.  appendiculatum  (Rolfe),  but  has 
much  larger  flowers,  with  various  structural 
differences.  It  belongs  to  a  small  group  charac- 
terised by  their  solitary  flower  scapes.  The 
flowers  are  crimson  and  green. 

Chirita  barbata,  tab.  8200. — This  Gesnera- 
ceous  species  was  introduced  into  com- 
merce as  C.  hamosa  in  1895  by  Mr.  J. 
Sallier,  of  Neuilly,  Seine,  France.  He 
obtained  the  species  from  the  late  Pro- 
fessor H.  Baillon,  who  informed  him  that 
it  had  been  introduced  by  seed  from  the  moun- 
tains of  India.  There  are  no  wild  specimens  of 
C.  barbata  in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  it  is  a  native  of  one  of  the  French 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies.  Mr.  Watson 
states  that  Chirita  barbata  has  been  cultivated 
at  Kew  for  the  last  twelve  years,  being  treated 
as  a  biennial  and  grown  along  with  such  plants 
as  Sinningia,  Achimenes,  &c.  Seedlings  flower 
well  in  the  following  spring.  C.  barbata  is, 
however,  described  as  being  less  beautiful  than 
C.  Moonii,  from  Ceylon,  which  grows  3  feet 
high  and  has  purplish  flowers  4  inches  across, 
and  C.  depressa,  which  has  the  habit  of  a 
Sinningia  and  long-tubed  blue  flowers  nestling 
among  the  fleshy  leaves.  All  the  species  require 
stove  treatment. 

Genista  glabrescens,  tab.  8201. — This  species 
is  confined  to  the  Lepontine  Alps,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Como,  on  the  borders  of  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland, where  it  grows  on  mountain  sides  at 
high  altitudes.  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson  describes  it 
as  forming  by  itself  the  sub-section-  Emeroides 
(Briquet),  characterised  by  the  solitary  or 
geminate  axillary  flowers.  It  is  a  shrub  about 
3  feet  in  height,  has  trifoliate  leaves  and  yellow 
axillary  flowers,  produced  either  solitary  or  as 
two  together.  In  a  note  on  its  cultivation,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Bean  states  that  C.  glabrescens  is  not  a 
newly-discovered  plant,  but  it  has  only  ap- 
peared in  cultivation  during  comparatively 
recent  years.  It  is  quite  hardy  at  Kew,  and  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  the  dwarfer  Brooms 
flowering  in  May  and  thriving  well  in  a  light 
loamy  soil  in  a  position  exposed  to  full  sun- 
shine. It  is  of  a  close  dense  habit  suitable  for 
the  rock  garden,  the  original  plant  at  Kew 
being  after  twelve  years  still  not  more  than 
18  inches  in  height.  It  can  be  increased  by 
cuttings  dibbled  in  sandy  soil  under  a  cloche 
during  August. 

A    Botanic    Garden     in    East    Java. — We 

learn  from  Mr.  M.  Buvsman  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  botanic  garden  in  the 
hill  country  of  Java,  at  a  height  of  about 
4,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  climate  is  good, 
except  that  the  daily  rainfall  during  the  wet  sea- 
son (November-April)  is  rather  trying.  Most 
tropical  plants,  and  those  from  warm  temperate 
zones,  flourish  if  they  can  stand  the  damp,  for 
the  dry  season  is  tempered  by  the  abundance  of 
spring.'  Mr.  Buysman  has  already  a  large  collec- 
tion of  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  he  finds  the  Cornspurry 
and  Chickweed  (Spergula  arven=is  and  Stellaria 
media)  troublesome  weeds,  even  under  conditions 
so  foreign  to  their  usual  conditions  of  climate. 


Many  plants  known  as  annuals  of  comparatively 
lowly  stature  with  us,  reach,  in  this  garden,  a 
considerable  height,  and  become  perennial. 
Thus  Vicia  Faba  grows  to  about  7  feet,  and  is 
perennial,  as  also  is  the  Flax.  A  large  number 
of  medicinal  plants  are  grown,  and  much  may 
be  expected  from  a  systematic  study  of  their 
"virtues,"  as  many  of  them  are  held  in  high 
esteem  by  natives,  although  their  use  is  not  as 
yet  recognised  by  Europeans. 

Mr.  S.  Arnott. — Many  of  our  readers  will 
learn  with  regret  that  Mr.  S.  Arnott,  of  Sunny- 
mead,  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries,  sustained  a 
bereavement  in  the  death  of  his  wife  on  the 
30th  ult. 

The  Droitwich  Experimental  Garden. — 

The  twelfth  annual  report  on  the  Worcester- 
shire County  Experimental  Garden  at  Droitwich 
and  eighth  report  on  the  County  Instruction 
Gardens,  by  Mr.  James  Udale,  has  recently 
been  issued.  It  is  a  record  of  useful  experi- 
mental work  that  has  been  carried  out  at  Droit- 
wich, principally  in  connection  with  the  culture 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Udale  has 
already  stated  in  these  columns  his  experience 
in  regard  to  the  pruning  of  Apple  trees,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  therefore  to  find  that  the 
results  of  the  pruned  and  non-pruned  trees, 
whether  Apples  or  Pears,  recorded  in  the  report 
are  in  favour  of  the  moderately-pruned  trees. 
The  illustrations  of  fruit  trees  in  blossom  and 
fruit,  are  of  specimens  that  appear  perfect  in 
every  respect ;  particularly  may  this  be  said  of 
a  bush  tree  of  the  Pear  Olivier  de  Serres,  which 
was  photographed  during  the  blossoming  period 
in  1907.  The  experiments  of  the  cropping  quali- 
ties of  varieties  of  Potatos  have,  perhaps,  a  less 
wide  application,  and  the  best  manures  for 
Asparagus  in  soil  at  Droitwich  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  best  in  another  district  where  the 
soil  is  of  an  opposite  character.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  said  that  at  Droitwich  the  best 
Asparagus  has  been  obtained  after  manuring 
with  H  tons  of  soot  and  2  tons  of  lime  to  the 
acre,  especially  as  we  had  occasion  last  season 
to  remark  upon  the  extraordinary  weight  and 
quality  of  a  sample  of  Asparagus  received  from 
this  garden.  Further  experiments  deal  with  the 
"  Finger  and  Toe  "  disease  in  Brussels  Sprouts 
and  to  other  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests. 

The   Manchester    Orchid    Society.— The 

annual  general  meeting  of  the  Manchester  and 
North  of  England  Orchid  Society  was  held  on 
May  14,  a  large  number  of  the  members  being 
present.  The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  both 
satisfactory.  In  connection  with  the  various 
competitions  which  have  been  held  during  the 
session  1907-1908,  the  following  results  were  de- 
clared by  the  chairman,  viz.: — The  "Sander" 
Challenge  Cup  offered  for  Cypripediums  was 
won  by  H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rainhill,  Liver- 
pool (gr.  Mr.  Morgan)  ;  the  "  Thompson  "  Chal- 
lenge Cup  for  general  exhibits  was  won  by  A. 
Warburton,  Esq.,  Haslingden  (gr.  Mr.  Dal- 
gleish),  who  was  much  in  advance  of  other 
exhibitors  in  the  matter  of  points.  J. 
McCartney,  Esq.,  Bolton,  was  second,  and  he 
was  also  awarded  a  cup.  The  "  Gows "  Cup 
for  Catt'.eyas  and  La^lias  (species  and  varieties 
only)  was  also  won  by  Mr.  A.  Warburton. 
The  next  session,  which  commences  on  June  4, 
should  prove  of  great  interest  to  amateurs 
throughout  the  country,  as  there  are  no  fewer 
than  five  distinct  competitions,  and  these  are  as 
follow: — Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co., 
Heaton,  Bradford,  offer  a  50-guinea  cup  to  an 
amateur  exhibitor  who  gains  the  largest  number 
of  points  for  plants  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  dealt  with  by  the  Society.  The  competition 
is  to  be  repeated  in  three  successive  years,  a 
new  cup  of  the  same  value  beine  eiven  annually. 


Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans  and  Bruges, 
offer  a  50-guinea  cup  for  Cypripediums,  which 
may  be  won  outright  by  an  amateur  exhibitor 
who  is  successful  three  times,  not  necessarily  in 
succession.  H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rainhill, 
Liverpool,  has  offered  a  valuable  cup  to  the 
most  successful  exhibitor  of  general  displays  of 
Orchids  at  the  meetings.  Messrs.  H.  Low  & 
Co.,  Enfield,  have  continued  their  competition 
for  Cattleyas  and  Laelias.  Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,. 
Northenden,  has  offered  a  cup  to  the  exhibitor 
gaining  the  greatest  number  of  points  for 
Odontoglossums.  All  these  competitions  are 
open  to  amateur  members  of  the  Society,  and 
the  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  Weathers)  will  be 
pleased  to  give  any  information  to  intending 
exhibitors.  Several  Awards  of  Merit  were  made 
to  plants  at  the  meeting,  including  Cypripedium 
concolor  "  Ball's  variety,"  shown  by  G.  S.  Ball, 
Esq.  ;  C.  bellatulum  "  Queen  of  Spain,"  C. 
Edithje  var.  splendens,  C.  Queen  of  Portugal, 
these  three  exhibited  by  H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.  y 
C.  bellatulum  var.  Hodgkinsonii,  shown  by  Dr. 
Hodgkinson  ;  Cattleya  Schroderae  var.  helio- 
tropium  and  C.  Mendelii  Vine  House  var.,  both 
shown  by  A.  Warburton,  Esq. 

Floral  Photography.  —  Now  that  the 
summer  is  approaching,  many  persons  who  pos- 
sess cameras  may  wish  to  try  their  hand  at 
photographing  floral  subjects,  and  a  few  hints 
may  not  be  unseasonable.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  better  to  use  slow  plates  rather  than  fast  ones, 
and  the  long-focus  lenses  are  more  suitable  than 
the  short-focus  ones  which  are  commonly  used 
with  the  popular  cameras  of  the  present  time. 
The  plate  should  be  rendered  sensitive  to  the 
yellow  and  green  colours,  and  such  isochromatic 
plates  are  found  by  most  people  to  give  better 
results  than  any  films.  A  coloured  screen  should 
also  be  used  in  photographing  the  flowers  The 
objects  to  be  photographed  should  be  well  lit, 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  they  must 
be  in  a  still  atmosphere  if  long  exposures  are  to 
be  given.  One  important  detail  is  often  forgot- 
ten by  those  who  photograph  flowers,  namely, 
the  desirability  of  using  a  small  stop,  whereby 
*he  "  depth  "  of  focus  is  increased,  and  the  blur- 
ring of  the  pictures  one  so  often  sees  can  be 
obviated.  Backgrounds  are  often  not  so  care- 
fully studied  as  they  should  be.  If  the  subjects 
are  light-coloured,  perhaps  black  velvet  is  as 
good  as  anything,  but  whatever  material  is 
chosen,  it  should  be  of  such  a  texture  as  to  ob- 
trude itself  as  little  as  possible,  and  a  yellow- 
tinted  blanket,  if  placed  somewhat  out  of  focus, 
will  be  found  a  suitable  foil  for  many  plants. 

Stocks  for  Japanese  Weeping  Cherry 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  lawn  in  early 
spring  is  the  Japanese  Weeping  Cherry,  Cerasus 
japonica  rosea  plena.  Grafted  on  tall  stocks,  as  it 
should  be,  its  branches,  while  vigorous,  droop 
gracefully,  and  in  the  earliest  of  spring  days  are 
clothed  with  a  mantle  of  lovely  flowers.  As  some- 
times seen  this  beautiful  Weeper  is  grafted  too 
low.  The  stocks  should  never  be  lower  than 
6  feet,  and  8  to  10  feet  would  often  suit  positions 
better,  as  the  tree  is  such  a  strong  grower.  The 
best  stock  for  this  Cherry  is  the  common  Mazzard, 
one  of  those  greatly  used  for  stocks  for  fruiting 
Cherries.  If  these  stocks  are  set  out  and  grown 
on  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  cut  down  to  the 
ground  in  spring,  they  push  up  a  shoot  which  will 
make  a  height  of  6  to  8  feet  by  autumn,  ready  for 
grafting  or  budding  the  season  following.  When 
budded,  care  is  required  to  regulate  the  growth  as 
jt  is  made.  The  bud  is  inserted  on  the  side,  and 
unless  watched  and  the  shoots  pinched  off  or 
trained  as  they  grow  there  will  be  a  one-sided 
specimen.  Better  to  place  two  buds,  one  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  other.  The  Florist's  Exchange 
(A  merica) . 
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The    Franco-British     Exhibition. — The 

first  Horticultural  Show  in  connection  with  this 
exhibition  will  be  held  on  June  24,  25  and  26, 
in  the  exhibition  grounds  at  Shepherd's  Bush. 
A  copy  of  the  schedule  of  prizes  has  recently 
reached  us.  The  first  three  classes  are  confined 
to  French  and  British  exhibitors  without  fur- 
ther limitation.  In  the  first  class  the  exhibits 
are  to  be  of  groups  of  plants  in  or  out  of  bloom, 
arranged  for  effect  in  spaces  measuring  20  feet 
by  8  feet.  In  the  second  class,  a  group  of  orna- 
mental foliage  plants  is  asked  for  under  similar 
conditions,  and  in  the  third  class  a  group  of 
Orchids  arranged  with  Ferns  or  small  Palms, 
and  to  occupy  spaces  measuring  20  feet  by  5  feet. 
The  prizes  offered  in  all  the  classes  are  similar, 
namely,  first  prize,  Gold  Medal  and  £5 ;  second 


Roses  in  pots  and  as  cut  flowers,  Clematis  in 
pots,  and  other  plants.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  classes  being  confined  to  amateur  exhibi- 
tors. Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Superintendent  of  Horticul- 
tural Shows,  Executive  Offices,  Wood  Lane, 
Shepherd's  Bush,  London,  W. 

Carnations  on  the  Riviera. — The  Revue 
Horticole  publishes  a  communication  on  the  pol- 
lination and  raising  of  seeds  from  American 
and  French  varieties  of  Carnations,  in  which 
M.  Villibinoist  states  that  there  exists 
an  establishment  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nizza,  in  which  738  varieties  are  grown, 
raised  on  the  place  from  seeds,  besides 
400-500   of   foreign    origin.       Many    good    varie- 


such  crosses.  Some  of  the  blooms  measured 
from  3J  to  4J  inches  in  diameter.  The  value  of 
these  seedlings  cannot  be  decided  until  they  have 
been  wintered  and  observed  in  regard  to  their 
perpetual-flowering  character. 

Compulsory  Spraying.  — It  is  often  urged 
that  our  manufacturers  are  slow  to  adopt  up-to- 
date  methods  in  their  business,  and  we  are 
afraid  the  fruit  grower  and  market  gardener  are 
equally  negligent  in  this  respect,  and  especially 
in  the  matter  of  spraying.  In  these  days  of  keen 
competition  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that 
the  proper  grading  of  produce  and  its  freedom 
from  insect  and  fungus  pests  are  factors  of  the 
highest  importance  in  securing  the  best  market 
returns.     That   certain  growers   do   observe   the 


FlG.    169. — MESSRS.    W.   BULL   AND    SONS'    EXHIBIT    OF    FINE    FOLIAGE    PLANTS    AT   THE   TEMPLE    SHOW.  (See  ante,  p.  353.) 


prize,  Silver-Gilt  Medal  and  £3,  and  third  prize, 
Silver  Medal  and  £2.  Class  25  is  for  French 
and  British  exhibitors  of  fruit.  The  schedule 
calls  for  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  of  fruits 
which  may  include  two  dishes  of  Grapes,  one 
black  and  one  white,  two  of  Melons,  two  of 
Strawberries,  two  of  Peaches  or  Nectarines,  and 
two  of  Figs,  Plums,  or  Cherries.  The  prizes 
offered  in  this  class  are  equal  to  those  already 
mentioned.  In  the  section  for  vegetables  the 
principal  class  is  one  open  to  French  and  British 
exhibitors  of  collections  of  vegetables  tc  occupy 
spaces  measuring  20  feet  by  5  feet.  The  first 
prize  in  this  class  will  consist  of  a  Gold  Medal 
and  £3  ;  second  prize,  Silver-Gilt  Medal  and  £2, 
and  third  prize,  Silver  Medal  and  £1.  In  all, 
there  are  35  classes,  including  open  classes  for 


ties  thus  raised  are  scarcely  obtainable  by 
purchase,  and  the  local  raisers  regard  the  varie- 
ties and  the  methods  of  crossing  pursued  as 
trade  secrets,  and  yet  M.  Villibinoist  would 
infer  that  no  artificial  pollination  is  adopted,  or 
but  seldom.  Mostly  such  seed  is  sown  which 
ripens  under  the  primitive  protecting  arrange- 
ments. M.  Villibinoist  makes  use  in  his 
crosses  of  the  best  American  Carnations.  Of  288 
artificially-pollinated  flowers,  only  39  set  their 
seeds,  and  the  sowing  produced  18S  plants.  A 
record  is  kept  of  the  parentage  of  each  cross, 
and  the  colours  of  the  blooms  of  everything 
sown.  In  so  far  as  conclusions  can  be  drawn, 
it  is  stated  that  the  influence  of  the  mother  plant 
is  the  stronger  in  these  pollinated  flowers.  The 
colours  of  the  flowers  dominated  the  seedlings  of 


conditions  is  known,  and  their  consignments  are 
always  readily  disposed  of  at  the  best  prices,  be- 
cause the  purchaser  knows  that  the  sample  is 
good  throughout  and  can  be  relied  upon.  In  the 
matter  of  spraying  the  work  must  be  done  sys- 
tematically, for  it  is  very  little  use  if  a  fruit 
grower  goes  to  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
cleaning  his  trees  and  Orchids,  if  his  neighbour 
neglects  to  take  the  same  precautions,  for  the 
dirty  plantation  will  soon  infest  that  belonging 
to  the  more  progressive  neighbour.  This  matter 
is  better  regulated  in  Oregon,  America,  where, 
according  to  the  National  Nurseryman,  if  a 
growji'  fails  to  spray  for  San  Jose  scale,  the 
authorities  do  it  for  him  and  tax  him  for  the 
work. 
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Distribution  of  Economic   Plants. — Kew 

has  long  been  engaged  in  the  important  work  of 
distributing  plants  of  economic  value  from  one 
part  of  the  Empire  to  another,  and  has  in  this 
manner  been  the  pioneer  of  many  industries  in 
the  various  Colonies,  and  especially  in  the  newer 
ones.     This  important  work  is  very  little  known 
to  persons  other  than  those  connected  with  the 
gardens,  but  in  its  far-reaching  effects  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  of  all  the  work  that  is 
done  at  our  national  garden,  and  not  only  does 
Kew  provide  the  plants  but  also  the  young  gar- 
dener to  instruct  the  natives  in  their  proper  cul- 
Fure.      Of   recent   years   many   of   these   distant 
parts  of  the  Empire  possess  a  botanical  and  ex- 
perimental  station   of  their   own,   and   they  are 
not   so   dependent  on  the   Mother   Country   for 
their  new  plants  as  formerly,  although  Kew  will 
always    remain    as    an    important    distributing 
centre  for  new  and  improved  varieties.    Accord- 
ing  to   the    West   Indian   Bulletin,    the   various 
botanical   and  experiment  stations  in  the  West 
Indies  are  largely  engaged  in  raising  and  distri- 
buting economic   plants  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending   the    areas    under    cultivation   in    Sugar 
Cane,     Cacao,    Limes,    Coffee,    Spices,    grafted 
Mangos,    budded    Oranges,    Cocoanuts,    Rubber 
and  timber  trees.     An  approximate  estimate  of 
the   quantity    of    plants    distributed    during   the 
year  1906-7  is  544,900.     These  plants  are  usually 
dibtr;buted  at  cost  price.     The  largest   number 
of   plants    distributed    in   any    one    colony   was 
189,266   at   Jamaica.        This   was   followed   by 
136,652  at  Trinidad,  and  83,505  at  Dominica.    In 
one  season,  198  mule  cart-loads  of  seedling  and 
other  canes  from  the  areas  in  Sugar-Cane  experi- 
ments attached  to  the  botanic  station  at  British 
Guiana  were  distributed  in  that  Colony.       No 
.  greater  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
agriculture  in  these  Colonies  than  by  the  liberal 
and  systematic  distribution  of  improved  varieties 
of  canes,  fruit  trees,  and  other  economic  plants. 

Publications  Received.  —  Index  Kcwcnsis, 
Supplement  III.,  1901-1905.  (The  Clarendon  Press.) 
— Les  Sumacs  Veneneux,  by  D.  Bots,  being  a  four-page 
bulletin  of  the  Societe  Nationale  d'Acclimatation  de 
France.  M.  Bois  passes  under  review  the  species  of 
Rhus  cultivated  in  French  parks  and  gardens,  and 
describes  the  value  of  each  as  an  ornamental  plant 
and  its  dangerous  character  regarded  as  a  plant  con- 
taining poisonous  properties. — British  Year-Book  of 
Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Who's  Who,  1908-9. 
Published  by  Vinton  &  Co.  Price  5s.  nett. — Reports 
on  Hie  Botanic  Station,  Agricultural  School  and  Land 
Settlement  Scheme,  St.  Vincent,  1906-7.  Issued  by  the 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West 
Indies, 


TAPLOW  COURT,  BUCKS. 

(See  Supplementary  Illustration  and  fig.  170.) 

Taplow  Court  is  a  handsome  turreted  man- 
sion built  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architec- 
ture and  is  surrounded  by  scenery  of  the  most 
picturesque  description.  It  is  the  residence  of 
Lord  Desborough,  and  has  long  been  the  seat 
of  noble  families,  for  although  the  present 
mansion  is  comparatively  new,  it  was  built  in 
1855  upon  the  site  of  an  older  building,  a  white 
stucco  or  cement  encased  mansion.  At  Taplow 
Court  lived  the  famous  Earl  of  Orkney,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  conducted  by 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Our  view  in  the 
Supplementary  Illustration  is  taken  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  north  and  west  fronts ;  the  carriage 
drive  is  situated  on  the  east  side,  the  main 
entrance  to  the  house  being  approached  past  a 
sweep  of  lawn,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
statue  of  one  of  the  English  monarchs.  There 
is  a  broad  border  to  the  right  of  this  drive  that 
is  planted  with  ornamental -shrubs  and  flower- 
ing subjects,  and  a  wall  on  which  are  trained 
choice  flowering  plants,  including  many  Roses. 
If    instead   of    approaching    to   tha    house,    the 


visitor  were  to  turn  through  a  gateway  in  this 
wall,  the  path  would  lead  him  to  a  walled-in 
fruit  and  vegetable  garden,  the  top  portion  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
bottom   picture   in   the    Supplement.      The   first 
object  that  attracts  attention  is  a  huge,  cage-like 
structure  made  of  wire  netting  and  having  top 
cross-bars    over    which   may    be    thrown,    later, 
fish-netting,  the  object  being  to  exclude  the  birds 
from  the  fruit  bushes  below.     These  are  Goose- 
berries, which  we  were  informed  are  a  favourite 
fruit    of   the   owner,    who    likes    to    gather   and 
enjoy  them  straight  from  the  trees.     The  garden 
was  stocked  with  its  crops  of  summer  vegetables, 
and  the  walls  around  were  furnished  with  fruit 
trees,   including  Peaches,   Nectarines,   Cherries, 
&c.     These  were  all  well  furnished  with  fruits, 
and  the  setting  has  been  so  bountiful  that  much 
thinning   has    been    necessary.     Apples   were  a 
good  crop  and  Pears  moderate,  orj  tall  columnar 
trees    lining    the    walks ;    Gooseberries   are   the 
most     disappointing     crop,     the     young     fruits 
having     dropped     in     great     quantities.     Early 
crops  of   Peas   and   Potatos    looked    promising, 
especially  the  May  Queen  variety  of  the  latter. 
Cherries  looked  remarkably  promising,  and  they 
are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  but  all  are  of  the 
cooking  varieties ;    hence  Morello   Cherries  are 
found  on  both  north  and  east  walls.     It  is  found 
impossible  to  grow  the  sweet  Cherries  owing  to 
the     presence    of    numerous    mice.     The    stone 
fruits   were   remarkably   clean   in   their   growth, 
and   we  were   informed   that   this   is  noticeable 
this  season,  blight  of  all  kind  being  practically 
absent.       Traversing      this      well-kept      kitchen 
garden  is  a  broad  walk,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  seen  in  fig.  170,  at  the  back  of  the  ornamental 
vase.     There   are   arches   at   intervals   spanning 
the  roadway,   and  on  these  are  trained   Roses 
of   red  and   yellow    varieties    alternately.     The 
path  is  a  considerable  length,   but  in  order  to 
make  it  appear  longer  in  perspective  the  arches 
nearer  the  flower  garden  are  considerably  larger 
than  those  at  the  end,  for  they  diminish  in  size 
as  they  recede  from  view.     This  might  be  prac- 
tised with   good  effect   in   other  small  gardens. 
A  broad  border  furnished  with  flowering  plants 
of  numerous  species  is  on  either  side  of    the 
path,  and  it  also  accommodates  pyramid-trained 
trees  of  Apple  and  Pear.     On  leaving  this  en- 
closed garden  by  the  gate  seen  in  the  bottom  of 
our  plate  engraving  and  in  fig.   170,  the  lawns 
and  flower  garden  proper  are  reached,  and  the 
view    at    once   becomes   enchanting.        It    may 
be   said  that   Taplow   Court  would   be  a  beau- 
tiful spot  were  no  attempt  made  at  floral  adorn- 
ment, for  it  is  situated  on  high  ground  amidst 
all   the   lovely    scenery    for    which    the    River 
Thames,     which    flows    at    its   foot,    is   famed. 
Around   are  broad   belts  of  trees,   with   pretty 
grass   drives  winding  through  and   about  them, 
and   below   is   the   river  tumbling  over   a   weir, 
with  tree-clad  eyots  and  banks  clothed  with  wild 
flowers.     But  to  return  to  the  flower  garden  :   it 
will  be  seen  that  a  bold   design  has  been  em- 
ployed, somewhat  formal,  perhaps,  but  well  car- 
ried  out,   the   limits  being  confined   by   dwarf, 
closely-clipped  hedges  of  Box.     These  beds  are 
partly   planted   with    permanent     subjects,   and 
some  are  furnished  with   flowering  plants.     As 
we  saw  them  on  Monday  last  they  were  still 
occupied    by   the    spring    "  bedding,"    and    this 
consists  of  Myosotis  as  a  groundwork  to  Tulips. 
More   than   5,000    bulbous   plants    are    required 
to  fill  these  large  beds,  and  they  are  disposed  in 
batches  of  distinct  colours,  the  Myosotis  being 
a  pink  and  a  blue  variety  alternately.     Enough 
remained  for  us  to  see  what  a  beautiful  effect 
had  been  produced.     In  the  summer  these  beds 
are  filled  with  the  scarlet   Henri  Jacoby  Pelar- 
gonium   and    a    silver    band    of   the   Flower    of 
Spring   variety.     Our     illustrations    show   them 
planted  with  these  Pelargoniums. 

The  other  beds  of  the  design  have  a  mixed 
assortment  of  hardy  garden  plants,  with  orna- 
mental shrubs  of  small  and  compact  habit,  to- 


gether   with    formal-trained    specimens    of   Yew 
and    Holly,   whilst   the   beautiful   old   vase    (see 
fig.  170)  forms  a  fitting  centrepiece  to  the  whole. 
This  vase  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  sculptor's 
art,  and  forms   one  of   four.      They   were   pre- 
sented to  one  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney  by  Queen 
Anne    in    1705,    most    probably    fiom    the    rich 
grounds  of   Hampton  Court.     These  urns  were 
scattered    about    the    woods    of    Taplow    Court, 
but  the  present  owner  has  placed  them  in  sites 
more  in  keeping  with   their   worth.      These  old 
statues    are   not   the   only    objects    of   historical 
interest,    for   on   the   south   side   is   an  ancient, 
but   now   disused,   burial  ground.      It   contains 
a  perfectly  preserved  barrow  or  burial  mound, 
and  this  was  opened,   as  an  inscription  relates, 
on    October    15,    1883,    by   James    Rutland,    the 
Parish    Clerk,    and    that    the    many    interesting 
relics  found  therein  are  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.     Mr.   Rutland  was  the  last  person   to 
be  buried  in  this  beautiful  spot,  and  the  curious 
old  cromlech  which  does  duty  as  his  gravestone 
he  had  prepared  beforehand,  and  it  remains  as  a 
testimony  to  his  antiquarian  predilections.     The 
view  from  this  spot  is  very  fine  and  enables  one 
to  see  a  great  portion  of  the  neighbouring  county 
of   Berkshire ;    beyond   is   the    broad     forest    of 
Windsor,  and  on  clear  days  the  Castle  itself  is 
easily     discernible.     The     gardeners'     art     has 
added  a  further  charm  in  borders  and  beds  of 
flowers    and   flowering    trees    and    shrubs,   but 
nothing   is    finer   than    a   broad     hedge    of    the 
Golden   Yew,   quite  9   or   10   feet   through,   and 
which  is  now  a  blaze  of  gold  from  the  tips  of 
the   new   growths.     This   has   necessarily   to   be 
kept  low  so  that  the  view  is  uninterrupted.     A 
little  lower  down  the  hill  is  a  pond  planted  with 
choice   Nymphasas.     The    ground    towards     the 
west  front  falls  towards  the  River  Thames,  but 
it  is  belted  with  trees,  and  there  is  a  broad  tex. 
race  planted  with  trees,   including  a  couple  of 
handsome  specimens  of  Cedrus  Deodora,   some 
old  Mulberries,  and  a  large  tree  of  Cercis  sili- 
quastrum,  the  Judas  tree,  now  covered  with  its 
red  blossoms.    There  is  an  old  Cedar  that  stands 
as  a  sentinel  to  an  avenue  of  these  noble  trees. 
It  has  a  girth  of  about  20  feet  and  it  branches 
into  10  or  more  leaders,  each  sufficient  to  form 
a  tree  of  good  size.     This  Cedar  avenue  has  a 
grass  vista,   the   central   part   of   which   is   kept 
closely  mown,  but  the  other  sward  has  a  wild 
appearance    and    is     beautified     with     flowering 
bulbs.     These  were,  of  course,  over,  but  a  pretty 
white  flower,  which  spread  in  sheets,  proved  to 
be   our   wild    Saxifraga   granulata.     The    Cedar 
drive   has   an    additional    interest   in   that    it   is 
being   extended    beyond   its   former   limits,   and 
many   notable   personages   have   planted    a   tree 
when    staying    at    Taplow     Court.     The     tree- 
planters  include  both  the  King  and  Queen,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  Prince  Arthur 
of  Connaught,  the  Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and 
other   Royal   personages,    and   many   statesmen, 
&c.     From  hereabouts  a  walk  leads  to  a  summer- 
house  affording  a  glimpse  from  the  cliff  side  of 
the  river  below,  with  the  falling  waters  of  the 
weir  and  the  beautiful  Berkshire  scenery  beyond. 
There  is  much  else  of  interest  at  Taplow  Court, 
but  we  must  conclude  with  a  reference   to  the 
plant  houses.     These  are  compactly  situated  in 
a  walled    enclosure,   the    gardener's    residence, 
fruit-room,     young     gardeners'     quarters,     &c, 
forming   the   boundaries.     There   is   a   range   of 
lean-to  houses,  the  central  portion  being  larger 
than    the     wings     on     either   side;    some   well- 
appointed    pits    and    frames     and     five   modern 
glasshouses   running    parallel   with   each   other, 
the  central  one  being  the  largest   and  the  two 
outer  the  smallest  structures.     These  houses  are 
occupied  largely  with  Carnations  of  the  Princess 
of   Wales   variety   of   the   Souvenir   de   la    Mal- 
maison     type,     Lord      Desborough's      favourite 
flower.     The  central  house  is  utilised  as  a  stove, 
and    it    is    furnished    with    the   usual    subjects. 
There  were  noticed  several  well-flowered  plants 
of   Cattleya   Mossiae   and   other  species    of    this 
showy     Orchid,     whilst     plants     of     Calanthe 
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Veitchii  and  Cypripediums  in  variety  were  in  an 
excellent  condition  of  growth.  Melons,  Cucum- 
bers,  Tomatos,  and  Strawberries  were  all  fruit- 
ing freely,  and  Vines,  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
were  also  well  furnished  with  fruits.  In  the 
lean-to  structure  referred  to  a  tree  of  Early 
Rivers'  Nectarine  has  given  200  excellent  fruits 
this  season,  but  the  crop  was  largely  gathered 
when  we  saw  it.  Not  the  least  beautiful  object 
at  the  present  time  is  the  Wistaria-clad  cottage 
of  the  gardener,  Mr.  W.  Williams,  who  has  had 
the  care  of  the  gardens  and  grounds  at  Taplow 
Court  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  addition  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  garden 
referred  to,  there  is  another  similar  one  not  far 
from  the  old  churchyard,  and  this  is  maintained 
in  an  equally  efficient  manner  with  the  rest  of 
the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds. 


after  year  exhibitors'  demands  increase,  and  the 
number  of  visitors  grows  apace.  How  then  is 
that  growth  to  be  met  and  satisfied?  Certainly 
not  in  the.  Temple  Gardens.  You  have  remarked 
that  even  in  the  much  more  ample  space  of  the 
Holland  House  Park,  the  exhibits  are  not  pre- 
sented other  than  in  customary  form  ;  that  is  in- 
evitable there,  or  probably  anywhere,  so  long 
as  tents  of  the  ordinary  type  are  used,  as  these 
admit  of  little  variation  on  stereotyped  methods. 
Not  merely  do  visitors  generally  see  so  little, 
but  exhibitors,  who  have  at  great  cost  furnished 
splendid  collections,  find,  because  of  the  ex- 
cessive crowding,  that  their  efforts  and  exhibits 
are  scarcely  noticed.  That,  of  course,  is  to  them 
material  loss,  for  what  other  reward  have  the 
trade  exhibitors — by  far  the  larger  number  of  the 
whole— but  to  attract  public  attention  and  secure 


position,  which  could  be  used  as  a  garden-de- 
signed show,  not  unlike  that  so  admirably 
designed  by  old  John  Gibson,  then  of  Battersea 
Park,  for  the  great  Horticultural  Exhibition  of 
1866,  the  space  during  the  rest  of  the  season 
being  planted  and  kept  as  a  beautiful  pleasure 
garden.  Such  an  area  it  should  be  possible  to 
cover  entirely  with  canvas,  and  thus  create  a 
truly  artistic  exhibition.  However,  this  is  but 
an  ideal,  whilst  the  practical  difficulties  which 
stare  us  in  the  face  are  overwhelming.  A 
Fellow. 

Compounds    (poisonous)    for    Horticul- 
tural  and   Agricultural    Purposes. — The 

horticultural  trade  should  now  bestir  themselves 
and  approach  their  members  of  Parliament  and 
obtain  support  for  Clause  2  of  the  Poisons  and 


FlG.    170. — FLOWER-BEDS    ON    THE    LAWN    AT   TAPLOW   COURT,    WITH    THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN    IN    THE    BACKGROUND. 

(See  also  Supplementary  Illustration. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

The  Temple  Flower  Show.  — For  several 
years  horticulturists  have  had  to  bewail  the 
limited  area  of  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  the 
severe  limitations  thus  compulsorily  enforced  on 
the  spaces  allowed  to  exhibitors.  The  horticul- 
tural Press  has  often  voiced  this  expression  of 
feeling,  but  to  hope  for  more  room  on  the  Em- 
bankment is  to  have  a  desire  for  the  impossible. 
When,  however,  the  daily  papers  voice  not  so 
much  the  feelings  of  exhibitors,  as  those  of  thou- 
sands of  exhibitors  who  cannot  see  the  magni- 
ficent displays  in  any  comfort,  it  is  evident  that 
the  question  of  providing  more  room  elsewhere 
is  becoming  a  forcible  one,  for  an  increase  there, 
of  either  exhibits  or  visitors,  on  what  was  seen 
at  the  recent  show,  seems  impossible ;  yet  year 


patronage.  How  many  have  cast  their  eyes 
longingly  on  the  large  area  of  Vincent  Square, 
that  delightful  oasis  of  green  verdure  amidst  the 
forest  of  houses  in  Westminster,  as  a  place  for 
the  great  May  show.  Whether  it  may  be  obtain- 
able or  not  the  public  does  not  know.  Possibly 
the  R.H.S.  Council  does.  If  it  could  be  secured, 
it  would  certainly  be  the  best  central  site  for 
the  show  in  London,  and  although  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  create  in  that  area  a  great  artistic 
show,  in  any  case  it  would  so  widely  distribute 
the  tents  that  ample  room  for  a  much  larger 
show  and  for  thousands  more  of  visitors  could 
be  found.  To  look  for  Vincent  Square  is  pos- 
sibly as  useless  as  crying  for  a  slice  from  the 
moon.  All  the  same,  looking  out  upon  its  large 
area  of  greensward  makes  the  horticulturist  covet 
a  brief  possession  of  it  for  a  great  spring  exhibi- 
tion. The  best  thing  which  could  happen  f°r 
the  R.H.S.  would  be  the  possession  oi  an  area 
of  some  five  or  six  acres  in  extent,  in  a  central 


Pharmacy  Bill  when  it  reaches  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  final  issue  between  the  Traders 
in  Poisons  Society  and  the  Chemists  Monopoly 
is  fast  approaching,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  a  victory  for  fair  trade.  The 
Bill  has  this  session  passed  its  second  reading  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  Clause  2  (which  will 
make  it  lawful  for  nurserymen,  florists,  and 
agricultural  agents  to  stock  and  retail  insecti- 
cides, weed  killers,  sheep  dips,  &c.)  has  been 
recommended  by  a  joint  committee  to  go  for- 
ward. It  is  anticipated  that  the  Bill  will  reach 
the  House  of  Commons,  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  within  the  next  few  weeks,  and  it  is 
most  important  that  support  for  the  Bill  should 
be  obtained  at  once  by  the  horticultural  trade  by 
writing  to  their  members  of  Parliament,  claim- 
ing support  of  Clause  2,  as  the  chemists  are  op- 
posing it  most  strenuously,  and  canvassing  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  All  information  as  to  the 
way  to  go  to  work   can  be  obtained  from   Mr. 
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1  G.  Dobbs,  solicitor,  Worcester  (secretary  of 
the  Traders  in  Poisons  Society).  In  the  interest 
of  horticulture,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
gardening  public,  I  trust  that  you  will  insert 
this  letter  in  your  next  issue.     G.  H.  Richards. 

A  Good  "Spring"  Border.— A  very  charm- 
in»  border  of  spring  flowers  at  Roath  Park,  Car- 
diff, this  season  was  one  composed  chiefly  of 
Aubrietia  CampBellii  (deep  purple)  and  a  yellow 
Alyssum  forming  an  irregular  edging,  backed  by 
large  masses  of  the  crimson-coloured  Pri- 
mula japonica,  and  by  Darwin  Tulips  freely 
interspersed  throughout  the  border.  The  bright 
green  foliage  of  Phlox  decussata  and  other 
perennials  (which,  with  annual  plants,  will  fur- 
nish the  border  with  flowers  for  the  summer) 
now  adds  freshness  and  relief  to  the  showy 
masses  of  spring  flowers.  Primula  japonica, 
carefully  moved  in  early  autumn,  will  succeed 
well  for  spring  bedding  in  sites  that  would 
prove  much  too  dry  as  permanent  quarters  for 
this  moisture-loving  plant.  Harold  Evans, 
Llanishen,  Cardiff. 

Th;    Flowering    of    the    Bamboo.— I   am 

sending  some  flowering  stems  of  Bamboo  spathi- 
flora.  The  clumps  from  which  they  were  cut 
are  growing  in  the  grounds  of  A.  F.  Sharman- 
Crawford,  Esq.,  Lota  Lodge,  Glanmire,  Co. 
Cork,  and  at  the  present  time  are  very  striking 
in  appearance  with  their  tassellated  stems.  The 
plants  in  question  mostly  range  between  15  and 
20  years  of  age,  but  several  plants  much  younger 
are'  also  flowering  ;  one  of  these  was  planted 
only  five  years  ago,  and  is  isolated  from  all  the 
others.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Fyfe 
experienced  similar  trouble  with  his  Arundi- 
naria  Simsonsii,  which  all  flowered  at  the  same 
time  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  299).  This 
habit  of  flowering  and  dying  in  the  Bamboo  is 
a  great  drawback,  because  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  grounds  may  be  swept  out  of  existence 
in  one  season,  but  as  some  varieties  are 
evidently  more  liable  to  flower  than  others,  we 
might  in  planting  choose  a  greater  variety  and 
thus  save  the  loss  of  tropical  beauty  if  the 
flowering  of  one  particular  sort  should  take 
place.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the 
cause  of  flowering  in  a  variety,  especially  seeing 
that  this  takes  place  simultaneously  in  districts 
so  widely  a^art  as  southern  Ireland  and 
southern  England.     A.  Pearson,  Cork. 


SOCIETIES. 


BKITISH    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

May  27.— The  annual  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  Essex  Hall,  Essex  Street, 
Strand,  on  the  above  date,  the  second  day  of 
the  Temple  Show,  which  has  been  considered 
to  be  a  convenient  date  for  many  members.  The 
attendance  of  about  100  out  of  a  total  member- 
ship of  over  1,200  scarcely  seems  to  justify  the 
selected  day.  The  main  deterrents  appeared  to 
be  the  expense  and  time  required  for  a  journey 
to  London,  and  a  general  feeling  exists  that 
some  improved  method  of  representation  is 
urgently  desirable. 

Mr.  Chas.  Foster,  of  Reading,  took  the  chair 
at  7  p.m.,  and  after  the  usual  formal  business 
had  been  transacted  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
executive  council's  report  for  the  past  year. 
He  reviewed  calmly  and  hopefully  the  progress 
and  prospects  of  the  association,  commenting 
on  the  fact  that  having  obtained  a  total  mem- 
bership of  over  1,200  in  about  four  years  was 
a  subject  for  congratulation.  Few  societies 
connected  with  horticulture  had  ever  made 
so  rapid  an  advance  in  such  a  brief 
period,  and  it  proved  that  they  had  gained  the 
approval  of  a  large  number  of  gardeners.  At 
the  previous  council  meeting  no  fewer  than  ib 
new  members  had  been  elected,  a  convincing 
proof  that  confidence  was  increasing  in  the 
work  of  the  B.G.A.  They  were  trying  to  show 
that  they  were  in  sympathy  both  with  the 
employer  and  the  employed,  as  by  improving 
the  quality  of  the  latter  they  were  also  bene- 
fitting the  former.  The  B.G.A.  Journal  was 
doing  excellent  work  as  a  monthly  publication, 
and    helping    greatly    to    bring    members    at    a 


distance  more  closely  in  touch  with  each  other. 
It  also  aided  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  the 
objects  and  methods  of  the  association,  and 
certainly  the  membership  had  considerably  in- 
creased, while  subscriptions  had  been  more 
promptly  paid  since  its  establishment.  The 
improved  education  of  gardeners  was  receiving 
earnest  attention,  and  a  provisional  scheme  for 
examinations  had  been  set  forth,  which  it  was 
intended  to  carry  out  in  such  a  modified  form 
as  further  consideration  and  discussion  might 
render  necessary.  The  chairman  referred  to 
the  question  of  a  permanent  secretary,  which 
he  said  had  been  the  subject  of  much  thought, 
and  the  conclusion  was  that  the  present  state  of 
the  finances  would  not  permit  of  a  departure 
from  the  system  in  operation.  The  work  was 
being  done  on  a  most  economical  basis.  Mr. 
Foster  concluded  by  urging  that  a  steady,  sure 
progress  was  much  more  likely  to  benefit  mem- 
bers and  gardeners  generally  than  extreme 
views  or  measures  that  would  lead  to  a  dis- 
organisation of  the  relationship  between  em- 
ployers  and   employed. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  seconded  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  and  reviewed  the  financial  position 
of  the  association  in  a  lucid  manner.  The 
assets  comprised  £259  12s.  lOd.  at  the  bank,  and 
£1  owing,  or  a  total  balance  of  £260  12s.  10d., 
against  which  the  liabilities  were  nil.  The 
total  expenses  for  the  past  year  had  been 
£209  6s.  3d.,  but  this  included  the  cost  of  the 
ceitificate  and  some  charges  which  were  in- 
curred in  the  previous  year.  He  considered  the 
results  highly  satisfactory.  The  report  was 
discussed  at  some  length,  and  its  adoption  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  \V.  Watson,  who  stated  that,  as 
a  member  of  the  publication  committee,  he  was 
certain  the  Journal  contained  editorial  views 
with  which  the  committee  were  not  in  sympathy. 
He  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  half-hearted 
policy  of  the  present  executive,  but  on  objec- 
tion to  this  being  raised  by  Mr.  Witty,  Mr. 
Hawes  and  other  members  of  the  council,  who 
pointed  out  that,  as  a  member  of  the  council 
who  had  attended  only  one  of  its  meetings,  Mr. 
Watson  was  not  entitled  to  a  hearing.  Ulti- 
mately the  report  was  carried,  only  four  voting 
against  the  motion. 

The  scrutineers,  Messrs.  R.  Lewis  Castle  and 
E.  F.  Hawes,  presented  the  report  of  the  ballot 
for  members  to  fill  eight  vacancies  on  the  exe- 
cutive council,  and  the  following  were  those 
who  obtained  the  highest  number  of  votes, 
namely,  Messrs.  Chas.  Hill  (211),  Donald 
Campbell  (201),  Edward  Skelton  (198),  T.  W. 
Sanders  (172),  Arthur  Lampard  (157).  Inkerman 
A.  Little  (153),  W.  C.  Modral  (147),  and  Chas. 
RafEll  (138).  The  ratification  of  the  ballot  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Witty,  seconded  by  Mr.  Frog- 
brook,  and  carried. 

The  chairman  regretted  that  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes 
had  resigned  the  office  of  treasurer,  and 
thanked  him  on  behalf  of  the  members  for  the 
services  rendered.  Mr.  Hawes  responded,  and 
proposed  as  his  successor  Mr.  Thomas  Winter, 
which,  upon  being  duly  seconded,  was  put  to 
the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

In  proposing  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Weathers 
as  secretary,  the  chairman  referred  at  some 
length  to  the  excellent  character  of  the  work 
which  had  been  performed,  and  the  admirable 
way  in  which  several  branches  had  been  orga- 
nised as  a  result  of  the  secretary's  efforts.  The 
proposition  having  been  seconded  was  strongly 
supported  by  several  members.  Mr.  W.  Watson 
moved  as  an  amendment  that  a  general  paid 
secretary-editor  should  be  appointed  on  the 
grounds  stated  by  him  in  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man, a  portion  of  which  had  been  published  in 
the  Journal.  He  claimed  that  the  total  annual 
expenditure  under  this  scheme  need  not  exceed 
£250,  and  of  this  sum  £150  would  be  provided 
by  the  subscriptions  of  the  present  members, 
whilst  he  was  confident  that  an  energetic  secre- 
tary would  help  forward  the  movement  and  in- 
crease the  income  of  the  association.  To  allay 
the  feelings  of  those  who  hesitated,  he  proposed 
a  guarantee  fund,  and  offered  to  stand  for  £10 
towards  this.  After  a  little  discussion,  the  chair- 
man asked  for  a  show  of  hands  in  favour  oi 
"  Mr.  Little  "  being  appointed  general  secretary. 
Mr.  Little's  name  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority,  and  Mr.  Weathers'  re-election  was 
subsequently  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  Harrison  Dick  was  appointed  one  of 
the  auditors  in  place  of  Mr.  Tinley,  who  retires 
according  to  the  rules. 


ROYAL   NATIONAL   TULIP. 

May  26. — Amongst  the  numerous  horticul- 
tural attractions  of  last  week,  the  southern  show 
of  the  above  Society  escaped  the  notice  of  many 
Tulip  growers,  especially  as  the  fixture  was  not 
included  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
list  of  arrangements.  The  exhibition  was 
however,  held  in  the  lecture  room  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Vincent  Square,  on  Tuesday, 
May  26,  and  proved  very  satisfactory  to  the 
small  band  of  enthusiasts  who  foregathered  to 
contribute  their  best  blooms,  and  admire  those 
from  their  rivals.  A  delightfully  varied  and 
brilliant  display  was  provided  on  stages 
Arranged  round  the  room,  and  the  accommo- 
dation sufficed  both  for  the  exhibits  and  the 
visitors. 

The  classes  for  rectified  Tulips  brought 
several  notable  competitors  together,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Needham,,  Kelmscott  Hall,  Cheshire,  the  hon. 
treasurer  of  the  Society,  securing  first  honours 
with  12  distinct  varieties,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Bent- 
ley,  Stakehill,  Middleton,  gained  ,a  similar 
place  with  six  varieties.  In  both  these  classes 
Miss  Willmott,  Great  Warley,  Essex,  was  a 
conspicuous  exhibitor,  taking  2nd  prize  in  each 
case  with  neat  bright  blooms.  Mr.  P.  W. 
Peters,  Farcet  House,  Cambridge,  the  hon. 
secretary,  also  exhibited  well.  Classes  were 
also  provided  for  three  blooms,  and  the  exhibi- 
tors already  named,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Hon.  A.  H.  T.  de  Montmorency,  Carrick- 
mines,  were  the  most  successful. 

The  classes  for  breeder  Tulips  included  a 
number  of  handsome  flowers  of  soft,  varied  and 
brilliant  shades,  and  the  competition  was  keen. 
Miss  Willmott  had  the  best  of  six  blooms,  and 
was  awarded  a  large  Silver  Medal  as  the  1st 
prize,  and  this  lady  took  a  similar  place  with 
the  best  three  breeder  blooms. 

Single  blooms  occupied  a  large  proportion  of 
table  space,  as  there  were  numerous  entries  in 
each  of  the  classes,  namely,  for  feathered  and 
flamed-rose  varieties,  feathered  and  flamed 
bizarre,  feathered  and  flamed  byblcemen,  also 
for  bizarre,  byblcemen,  and  rose  breeders.  Miss 
Willmott,  with  Messrs.  Needham,  Bentley, 
Peters,  and  Hall  won  the  leading  honours. 

One  section  of  the  show,  including  five 
classes,  was  devoted  to  growers  of  fewer  than 
2,000  English  Tulip  bulbs,  and  the  exhibits  were 
meritorious  throughout.  The  chief  prizes  were 
secured  by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Hall  (Cambridge), 
J  F.  Kerr  (Southend),  the  Hon.  Montmorency 
(Carrickmines),  Leonard  S.  Loat  (Oxford),  and 
H.   P.   Bartleet  (Shooters  Hill). 

Garden  and  Darwin  Tulips  were  also  provided 
for  in  several  classes,  Messrs.  Loat  and  Bart- 
leet being  notable  exhibitors,  both  staging 
winning  collections  of  varieties  that  appealed 
to  the  non-professional  visitor  much  more  than 
the  highly  refined  flowers  of  the  special  florists' 
classes.  Some  particularly  charming  yellow- 
flowered  varieties,  such  as  Parisian  Yellow, 
Primrose  Beauty,  Leghorn  Bonnet,  Gesneriana 
lutea,  and  Bouton  d'Or,  were  prominent  in 
these  exhibits. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  year  the  Society 
will  be  more  fortunate  in  its  fixture,  so  that  a 
larger  number  of  visitors  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  inspecting  these  charming  flowers  in  their 
best  condition. 

NATIONAL   HORTICULTURAL   OF 
FRANCE. 

May  22-29. — This  Society  held  its  annual 
spring  flower  show  at  Paris  on  these  dates  in 
the  large  greenhouses  on  the  Cours  la  Reine. 
A  large  and  varied  schedule  was  provided,  there 
being  altogether  370  classes.  Among  the  princi- 
pal prize-winners  were  M.  Robert  Lebaudy,  to 
whom  was  awarded  the  grand  prize  of  honour 
offered  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  ; 
the  firm  of  Lachaume,  who  received  the  large 
Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  MM.  Maron  et  fils,  for  Orchids ;  the 
Maison  Ferard  and  MM.  Royer,  Cauchois, 
Parent,  Billard,  Boucher,  Chantrier,  Roth- 
berg,  and  others. 

Along  the  promenade  leading  to  the  show 
there  was  an  array  of  greenhouses,  garden  pot- 
tery, and  other  garden  accessories.  Several  large 
exhibits  of  fruit  trees  trained  in  the  various 
forms  adopted  by  the  French  gardeners  formed 
a  notable  feature,  and  of  these  there  was  a 
large  display  by  M.  Nomblot-Bruneau  and 
MM.    Croux'  et    fils.         Collections    of   hardy 
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shrubs  and  hardy  flowers  were  also  staged  in 
beds  along  the  promenade. 

In  the  first  large  greenhouse  there  was  a  bril- 
liant show  of  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  and  Bego- 
nias. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  exhibits 
was  staged  by  the  firm  of  MM.  Leveque  et 
fils  in  a  display  of  Roses.  We  noted,  among 
others,  grand  blooms  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki  and 
Mildred  Grant,  and  many  of  the  Polyantha  sec- 
tion, including  Mme.  Norbert  Levavasseur  (a 
bright  rose),  Mrs.  Cutbush  (pale  pink)  and 
Maman  Levavasseur  (deep  pink). 

M.  Geo.  Boucher  also  staged  Roses  in  large 
numbers,  including  standard  plants  in  variety, 
whilst  amongst  other  exhibits  we  may  mention 
those  of  M.  Ad.  Rothberg,  M.  Dufresxe,  and 
M.  Aug.   Nonin. 

A  collection  of  Canna  in  flower  was  shown 
by  MM.  Pienis  et  Larigaldie,  another  of 
Azaleas  in  tubs  and  pots  by  M.  Roiger,  and  a 
large  collection  of  Iris  Kaempferi  by  M.  Tabar. 
Carnations  in  great  variety  were  presented  by  M. 
Beranek. 

Orchids  were  staged  in  two  side  rooms,  small 


rier  ;  they  formed  a  brilliant  display.  The 
same  exhibitor  also  staged  a  number  of  stan- 
dard plants  of  Zonal  Pelargonium,  mostly  varie- 
ties not  .known  on  our  side  of  the  Channel,  but 
with  flowers  of  good  colours.  M.  Andre  Char- 
met  exhibited  a  novelty  in  a  pink  semi-double 
variety  labelled  Dagata.  Ville  de  Gardes,  a 
dwarf,  double  pink  Zonal  variety,  was  staged 
in  large  numbers  by  M.  Paul  Feron.  M.  Bakil- 
let  snowed  fancy  Pelargoniums  in  variety. 

As  the  visitor  passed  into  the  corridor  the 
view  was  most  pleasing.  On  the  right  and  left 
sides  were  immense  banks  of  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas  from  several  of  the  best  known 
French  growers.  In  the  display  exhibited  by 
MM.  M"SER  et  fils,  of  Versailles,  were 
noticed  choice  plants. 

A  similar  exhibit  of  equally  large  dimensions 
was  also  staged  by  the  firm  of  MM.  Croux  et 
fils.  These  were  a  fine  collection,  with  flowers 
of  almost  every  shade  of  colour. 

The  second  greenhouse  was  as  gay  with 
brightly-coloured  flowers  as  that  previously  de- 
scribed. A  large  number  of  beds  were  filled  with 
varieties  of  hardy  flowers  sihown  by  M.  Ferabd. 


cellent  style  by  several  exhibitors  [one  of  the 
best  being  that  contributed  by  M.  Chantrieh, 
who  showed  Codiaeums  (Crotons)],  M.  Lucien 
Lindex,  M.  le  Comte  Hugo  Cahen,  and  M. 
Victor  Lemoine. 

Two  fine  groups  of  Dracaenas  and  other  deco- 
rative plants  were  staged  by  M.  Emile  Morel. 
MM.  Cordonnier  et  fils  staged  Crotons  in 
variety. 

MM.  Cayeux  et  Leclerc  had  several  small 
exhibits  arranged  in  different  places.  One  was 
of  Oriental  Poppies. 

Begonias  are  always  a  feature  at  the  Paris 
shnw^,  and  there  were  several  important  exhibits 
of  these  flowers.  The  best  were  from  M.  A. 
Billard,  who  staged  a  very  effective  collection 
of  both  single  and  double-flowering  varieties. 
M.  E.  Cappe  had  a  pretty  bed  of  ornamental 
foliage  Begonias  with  Adiantum  Ferns  inter- 
mingled in  an  artistic  manner.  Other  exhibitors 
of  Begonias  were  M.  Ferard  and  M.  Rene 
Guillois.  MM.  Vallerand  staged  plants  of 
Gloxinias,  the  group  being  edged  with  Begonias 
in  variety.  Of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  variety, 
M.  Robt.  T.ebaudy  made  the  finest  display. 
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collections  being  shown  by  M.  C  Beranek,  M. 
A.  Regnier,  MM.  Ch.  Maron  et  fils,  M.  Le 
Sueur,  and  M.  Robt.  Lebaudy,  who  also  con- 
tributed several  other  important  items  in  the 
show. 

Hydrangeas  in  several  cases  constituted  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  show.  M.  Desire  Rame- 
let  set  up  a  large  number  of  the  variety  Thomas 
Hogg  in  front  of  a  background  of  Japanese 
Maples.  M.  Robt.  Lebaudy  also  showed 
Hydrangeas  with  large  massive  heads  of  blooms 
of  blue  and  pink  colours. 

Floral  compositions  were  arranged  at  the  end 
of  the   first   large   greenhouse. 

Before  passing  into  the  corridor  which  con- 
nects the  two  large  greenhouses  were  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  in  large  numbers.  At  Paris  the 
arrangement  of  these  flowers  is  much  different 
from  that  adopted  at  English  exhibitions.  They 
are  always  staged  in  beds  on  the  ground  level, 
and  the  varieties  are  massed  according  to  colour. 

Three  of  the  beds  were  staged  by  M.  E.  Poi- 


M.  Brochet  staged  Clematis,  Azaleas  and 
Paeomes  in  large  numbers.  Tulips  and  Ane- 
mones came  from  MM.  Angel  et  fils,  and 
Pansies  from  M.  Falaise.  A  very  pretty  group 
of  Primula  obconica  was  staged  by  M.  Jobert 
Maxime.  Gloxinias  were  put  up  by  M.  Rene 
Guillois.  MM.  Cayeux  et  Leclerc  showed  a 
handsome  bed  of  Impatiens  Oliveri,  also  Bou- 
gainvillea  and  Kalanchoe.  A  new  double  white 
Anthemis  called  Perfection  was  exhibited  in 
quantity  by  M.  Aubert  Maille.  M.  Dessert 
staged  Paeonies  in  more  than  100  distinct  varie- 
ties. In  a  tastefuly-arranged  bed  of  hardy  plants 
displayed  by  MM.  Thiebaut  Legendre,  were 
Funkias,  Heucheras,  Pyrethrums,  Geums,  Col- 
umbines, Iris,  Hemerocallis,  Lupins,  Saxifrages, 
Phlox  divaricata,  and  many  others.  Water 
Lilies  in  a  series  of  tanks  were  staged  by  M. 
Ch.  Molin,  who  also  had  another  exhibit  con- 
sisting of  Tulips,  Paeonies,  Calla,  Iris  and 
Lilacs. 

Ornamental  foliage  plants  were  set  up  in  ex- 


M.  Geo.  Truffaut  had  a  very  artistic  display 
of  Roses  and  Carnations  arranged  on  a  small 
grass  lawn. 

Special  mention  may  be  made  of  a  water  gar- 
den shown  by  MM.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et  Cie. 
It  consisted  of  a  pretty  arrangement  of  rock- 
work,  over  which  water  trickled  into  a  winding 
stream  beneath.  Hardy  flowers  in  large  num- 
bers were  also  staged  by  the  same  firm.  MM. 
Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et  Cie  also  staged  vege- 
tables in  great  variety.  There  was  a  large 
display  of  vegetables  from  the  Societe  des  Jar- 
diniers  et  Horticulteurs. 

M.  Geo.  Boucher,  who  is  well  known  for 
his  culture  of  Clematis,  has  some  fine  plants  in 
variety. 

Fruit  was  well  represented  for  the  time  of  year. 
The  exhibits  were  arranged  in  glass  cases  with 
sloping  fronts,  and  among  the  chief  exhibits 
were  those  from  the  Grapperies  de  Somain, 
M,  Alb.  Mercier,  the  Forceries  de  la  Seine, 
and  the  firm  of  MM.  A.  Cordonnier  et  fils. 
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DUTCH    BULB    GROWERS'. 

May  4,  11. — At  meetings  which  took  place  on 
the  above  dates,  the  following  awards  were 
made  by  the  Narcissus  Committee:  — 

First  Class  Certificates  to  Narcissus  Alaska, 
a  variety  having  a  broadly-opened,  deep  yellow 
trumpet,  the  perianth  being  of  the  same  colour ; 
N.  van  Waveren's  Giant,  an  enormous  flower, 
with  deep  yellow  trumpet  and  pale  sulphur 
perianth  ;  N.  John  Pope,  with  deep  yellow  trum- 
pet and  clear  yellow  perianth ;  N.  President 
Wehtholt,  having  a  broadly-opened  and  deep 
yellow  trumpet  and  yellow  perianth  ;  N.  Robert 
Sydenham,  a  strong  grower,  with  deep  yellow 
trumpet  and  pale  yellow  perianth;  N.  Incom- 
parabilis  Winifred,  with  broad  elegant  cup  and 
white  perianth. 

Awards  of  Merit  were  given  to  Narcissus 
Harry  Veitch,  a  clear  yellow  trumpet  Daffodil 
in  the  way  of  Emperor,  but  of  larger  size  ;  N. 
Cornelia,  a  self-coloured  yellow  trumpet  Daffo- 
dil ;  N.  Theba,  a  deep  yellow  trumpet  Daffodil 
of  fine  form  and  great  substance ;  N.  White 
Pioneer,  having  a  pure  white  trumpet,  narrow 
tube-shaped  and  starry  perianth  ;  N.  Incompara- 
bilis  Louise,  pure  white  perianth  and  lemon- 
yellow  cup,  a  drooping  flower  of  medium  size  ; 
N.  Incomparabilis  cristata,  with  peculiar 
crested  crown  of  yellow  colour,  perianth  cream- 
white  ;  N.  poeticus  blanca,  pure  white,  very 
fine  round  flower  ;  N.  poeticus  Glory  of  Lisse, 
a  fine  round  flower,  with  rather  large  cup ; 
and  N.  Poeticus  Verdii,  with  large  crown, 
broadly  bordered   deep   orange. 


LAW    NOTE. 


WIRE  TENSION  GLAZING. 
Messrs.  Skinner,  Board  &  Co.,  horticultural 
builders  and  heating  engineers,  Bristol,  have 
been  granted  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  a  prolongation  of  their  patent 
term  in  respect  to  their  invention  for  glazing 
on  the  wire  tension  principle.  It  was  admitted 
that  royalties  to  the  amount  of  £2,100  had  been 
received  in  addition  to  the  profits  the  firm  of 
Skinner,  Board  &  Co.  had  received  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  patent  wire  tension  greenhouses. 
Mr.  Bramall,  as  a  member  of  the  public,  urged 
that  the  petitioner's  accounts  showed  that  a  full 
and  reasonable  remuneration  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  on  that  ground  he  opposed  the 
prolongation  of  the  term.  Mr.  Rowlatt,  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown,  pointed  out  that  the  in- 
vention had  not  a  very  wide  application,  and 
considering  all  things,  he  thought  the  petitioner 
had  received  a  very  substantial  sum  during  the 
patent  term.  He  could  not  oppose  on  the  ques- 
tion of  merit,  as  without  doubt  there  was  con- 
siderable merit  in  the  invention  as  applied  to 
greenhouses.  Lord  Macnaghten,  in  delivering 
their  lordships'  decision,  said  that  the  petitioner 
had  received  considerable  remuneration,  but, 
having  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  invention,  its 
utility,  and  the  difficulty  the  patentee  must 
necessarily  have  found  in  bringing  the  invention 
to  the  notice  of  the  public,  except  by  exhibits, 
their  lordships  would  humbly  lecommend  his 
Majesty  to  grant  a  prolongation  of  the  patent 
for  three  years. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Chrysanthemums,  &c.  :  T.  G.  A.  0.  Your 
specimens  were  insufficient  for  a  proper 
examination  being  made  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  injury.  If  you  will  send 
better  examples,  packed  in  damp  moss,  we 
will  endeavour  to  assist  you.  In  hot  weather 
plants  soon  become  dried  in  the  post, 
unless  damp  moss  or  blotting  paper  is  used  in 
their  packing.  Cotton  wool  should  not  be  em- 
ployed ;  it  is  absorbent  and  extracts  moisture 
from  the  specimens.  We  hope  other  corre- 
spondents will  take  note  of  these  remarks. 

Coleus  Leaves  Damaged:  W.  L.  T>.  The 
leaves  have  no  disease  present,  but  exhibit 
injury  from  some  cultural  error,  which  may  be 
due  as  you  suggest  to  a  hot,  dry  atmosphere 
through  placing  them  too  near  the  hot-water 
pipes.  As  similar  plants  in  a  cooler  position 
have  exhibited  no  trace  of  damage,  the  cause 
cannot  be  attributed  to  carelessness  in  water- 
ing or  general   attention. 


Cucumbers  Failing:  Ashtonian.  The  whole 
trouble  has  been  caused  by  too  much  moisture 
at  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Stfr  the  soil  to 
aerate  it,  and  apply  water  more  cautiously. 

Employment  at  Kew  Gardens  :  W.  G.  You 
can  obtain  particulars  from  the  Curator  of  the 
Gardens.  No  sleeping  accommodation  is 
provided  by  the  authorities  for  the  young 
gardeners  at  Kew,  but  there  aie  numerous 
lodging-houses  outside  the  gardens  where 
accommodation  can  be  had. 

Frogs  :  The  Japan  Seed  and  Plant  Company. 
WTe  are  unable  to  give  you  the  names  of 
persons  who  breed  snails  or  frogs  for  table 
use. 

Fuchsia  Riccartonii  :  R.  B.  This  plant  is  a 
variety  of  F.  macrostemma,  a  Chilian  species. 
It  was  raised  by  the  late  John  Young  when 
gardener  at  Riccarton,  near  Edinburgh, 
between  the  years  1830-35,  from  the  variety 
globosa,  which  is  also  a  form  of  F.  macro- 
stemma. See  letter  by  the  late  John  Downie 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  20,  1875, 
p.  245. 

Grapes  :  F .  T .  B.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  disease  in  the  specimens,  therefore  the 
trouble  is  probably  one  having  to  do  with  the 
culture  afforded  the  vines. — C.  F.  F.  The 
spots  on  the  Grapes  are  not  due  to  dis- 
ease, but  are  caused  by  the  condensation 
of  moisture  on  the  berries.  A  mixture  con- 
sisting of  equal  quantities  of  soot  and  sul- 
phur, sprinkled  on  the  Turnips  early  in  the 
morning,  will  check  the  Turnip  fleas,  of  which 
you  also  complain. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants. — We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  of 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Plants  :  Hortus.  1,  Lissocbilus  Krebsii  var. 
purpuratus  ;  2,  Pulmonaria  saccharata  ;  3, 
Saxifraga  granulata  plena;  4,  Veronica  gentian- 
oides  pallida;  5,  Tellima  grandiftora. — /.  G  D. 
Cvphomandra  betacea,  the  Tree  Tomato. — 
T.  B.  B.  &■  F.  B.  Prunus  Padus,  the  Bird 
Cherry—  7".  C.  Manettia  bicolor.—  W.  H.  C. 
1,  Potentilla  rupes'ris  ;  2.  Barbarea  stricta;  3, 
Equisetum  arvense  ;  4  and  5,  Sisymbrium  offi- 
cinale ;  6,  Nepeta  Gtechoma  ;  7,  Diplotaxis 
muralis ;  8,  probably  CEnanthe  crocata  ;  9, 
Senecio  paludosus  ;  10,  Lepidium  Draba. — 
/.  W.  &•  Sons.  Polygala  vulgaris. — Alpine. 
1,  Potentilla  splendens ;  2,  Thalictrum  aqui- 
legifolium;  3,  Dryas  octopefala  ;  4,  Saxifraga 
taygetea  ;  5,  Thymus  serpyllum  var.  lanu- 
ginosus.— Enquirer.  1,  Gaultheria  ShaHon  ;  2, 
Taxodium  distichum  ;  3,  Rosa  Banksia ;  4, 
Juniperus  chinensis;  5,  Thuya  dolabrata;  6, 
Clematis  montana.-  H.  G.  L.  1,  Cupressus 
nootkatensis ;  2,  Picea  Morinda  ;  3,  Sequoia 
sernpervirens ;  4,  Pinus  insignis  ;  5,  Crypto- 
meria  japonica  ;  6,  Thuya  dolabrata. — X.  Y.  Z. 
What  miserable  specimens !  We  will  do  our 
best.  1,  Iberis  sernpervirens;  2,  Sedum  acre; 
3,  Saxifraga  caespitosa  ;  4,  Sedum  lydium  ;  5, 
Phlox  Nelsonii ;  6,  Aubrietia,  variegated  var.  ; 
7,  Spiraea  arguta.  —  B.  W.  W.  1,  Halesia 
telraptera  ;  2,  Pinus  excelsa;  3,  Sequoia  sernper- 
virens ;  4.  Tsuga  Meitensiana;  5,  Acer  plata- 
noides  var. — T.  T.  1,  Bulbophyllum  auri- 
comum  ;  2,  Ccelogyne  ochracea ;  3,  Sarcanthus 
Williamsonii  ;  4,  Tainia  Hookeriana ;  5,  On- 
cidium  pulchellum  ;  6,  Oncidium  tetrapetalum. 
—  H .  J.  Brassia  maculata  and  Ceanothus 
dentatus. — Hortus.  Probably  an  undeveloped 
Eria  acervata. — It7.  5.  1,  Ulmus  campestris 
foliis-variegatis ;  2,  Tilfa  europaea  laciniata,  the 
cut-leaved  Lime  ;  3,  Crataegus  pyrifolia.  — 
A.  M.,  Londonderry.  Clianthus  puniceus. — 
Rev.  E.  S.  M.  Magnolia  X  Lennei.  We  cannot 
undertake  the  naming  of  Roses,  which  should 
be  sent  to  a  Rose  nurseryman  who  can  match 
them  in  his  nursery. 


Nectarines  Dropping  :  IV.  H.  There  is  no 
fungus  present  in  the  fruits,  therefore  their 
dropping  is  not  attributable  to  disease.  It 
may  arise  from  constitutional  weakness  in  the 
trees,  or  be  caused  through  failure  at  the 
stoning  period.  See  that  the  border  does  not 
lack  lime  in  some  form,  the  best  being  old 
mortar  rubbish. 

Peaches  Diseased  :  S.  B.  The  fruits  are  at- 
tacked by  the  Peach-mildew  (Odium  sp.).  It 
is  difficult  to  save  the  young  fruits  when  they 
are  infected  with  the  disease,  but  the  spread 
of  the  fungus  may  be  largely  stopped  by  an 
application  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  especially  if 
it  be  applied  when  first  detected.  Predispos- 
ing causes  include  dryness  at  the  roots  and  a 
damp  atmosphere  insufficiently  heated. 

Pear  Failing  to  Fruit  :  Egiob.  The  shoot  you 
send  is  perfectly  healthy,  and  the  young  fruits 
are  falling  apparently  because  they  have  not 
been  fertilised.  This  may  be  due  to  a  con- 
stitutional weakness  in  the  tree,  and  as  other 
Pear  trees  on  the  same  wall  give  excellent 
crops  of  fruits,  it  will  be  advisable  to  replace 
it  with  another  specimen.  If  you  wish  to  save 
the  tree,  which  is  scarcely  worth  while 
as  you  say  it  has  only  produced  half-a-dozen 
fruits  in  20  years,  try  a  vigorous  root-pruning 
in  the  autumn,  and  apply  some  old  potting 
soil  to  the  rooting  medium. 

Pear  Leaves  Blistered:  A.  L.  The  injury  is 
caused  by  the  Pear-leaf  blister-mite,  l.no- 
phyes  piri.  The  best  method  of  combating 
this  pest  is  to  pick  off  the  diseased  leaves 
before  July  and  burn  them.  If  the  work  be 
delayed  longer  the  mites  vacate  the  old  leaves, 
enter  the  buds,  and  attack  the  foliage  again 
the  following  season. 

Roots  of  Cycas  revoluta  :  D.  C.  The  nodules 
on  the  roots  you  send  of  the  Cycas  are  not 
injurious.  Nodules  are  usually  present  on  the 
roots  of  Cycas  when  the  plants  are  healthy. 
The  roots  you  sent  were  quite  dead,  and  are 
evidence  of  your  specimen  being  in  a  bad  con- 
dition. You  should  turn  the  plant  out 
of  its  pot,  wash  the  soil  from  the  roots  and 
stand  the  stem  in  a  cool,  dry  place  for  a  month 
or  more,  afterwards  potting  it  afresh  in  the 
smallest  pot  that  will  accommodate  the  stem, 
using  a  mixture  of  three-parts  good  turfy  loam, 
one  of  brick  rubbish,  and  one  of  sand.  Place 
the  plant  in  a  light  position  in  a  warm  green- 
house and  afford  very  little  water  until  the  new 
leaves  are  well  into  growth.  The  usual  cause 
of  failure  with  Cycas  is  over-watering,  for 
although  most  of  them  are  evergreen,  they 
require  a  resting  period,  and  this  is  best 
attained  by  withholding  the  water  supply  at 
the  roots  during  the  winter  months,  giving 
only  sufficient  to  prevent  shrivelling  of  the 
leaves. 

Rose  Stems  Decayed  :  W ' .  L.  The  damage  is 
done  by  a  fungus,  Valsa  prunastri,  which  is 
probably  abundant  on  some  old  Rose  or  Plum 
tree  in  your  garden,  giving  the  stem  a 
cankered,  scabby  appearance.  This  should 
be  discovered  and  destroyed,  as  until  this  is 
done  the  spores  will  continue  to  infect  other 
Roses  in  the  vicinity.  We  should  be  pleased 
to  receive  more  specimens  for  further  investi- 
gation. 

Seedling  Peas:  A.  H.  and  W .  G.  The  plants 
are  attacked  by  the  fungus  Thielavia  vasicola, 
which  causes  root  rot.  This  fungus  was 
illustrated  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  June  8, 
1907,  p.  361.  Try  weak  applications  of  sul- 
phate of  potash  to  the  soil  containing  the 
roots. 

Tomato  Leaves  Injured  :  T.  J .  H.  There  is 
no  disease  present  on  the  foliage  you  send  : 
the  trouble  has  been  caused  by  scalding  from 
the  sun's  rays.  The  plants  have  been  watered 
when  the  sun  has  been  shining  brightly,  with 
the  result  that  drops  of  water  have  acted  as 
lenses  and  focussed  the  sun's  rays  so  as  to 
scald  the  tissue.  If  it  is  impossible  to  main- 
tain drier  conditions  in  the  house,  spray  a 
very  thin  coating  of  whitewash  on  the  glass 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house. 
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— W.  E.— G.  T.  H.—  S.  S.— A.  McK.— T.  E.— H.  C—  C.  W. 
— F.  J.  Cole-W.  W.,  Ltd.— W.  &  S.— Erica-W.  F.— 
R.  H.  B.— H.  ].  W.— R.  N.— R.  J.  \V.— G.  &  S.-H.  N.  II. 
—  G.  S. — Gard.  Roy.  Benevolent  Inst. — Information  — 
East  Sussex— T.  L.— G.  C.  P.— A.  W.—  W.  S.  H.-T.  H.— 
Vitis-W.  C.  W.— J.  C—  H.  J.  C.—T.S.— Clitoris— T.  G— 
F.  J.— R.  B.  W.-P.  P.,  Poona-G.  T.  H.—  W.  H.  Y.— 
C.  II.  S.-C.  H.  P.— J.  V.  &  Sons— H.  W.—  F.  L.  -J.  B.  - 
C.W. 
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THE    DELL,    EGHAM. 

SEATED  in  the  conservatory,  which 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  mansion 
and  to  which  the  brightest  floral  pro- 
ducts of  his  beautiful  garden  are  brought  as 
they  appear,  Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder  delights 
to  talk  about  the  relative  merits  of  the  many 
fine  plants  which  have  been  acquired  by  him, 
and  concerning  which  he  is  always  ready  to 
give  many  interesting  particulars.  At  the 
present  season,  when  the  outdoor  gardens  are 
so  beautiful,  the  need  of  the  extensive  blocks 
of  glass-structures  at  The  Dell  is  not  so  ap- 
parent as  in  the  dull  season,  for  the  view  from 
the  house  of  smooth  green  lawn  studded  and 
bounded  by  arrangements  of  bright-coloured 
flowers  is  a  charming  one.  In  the  centre  of 
the  large  expanse  is  a  geometrical  garden 
with  spring  flowers  and  Tulips  and  other 
flowering  bulbs.  Around  are  the  beds  of 
Rhododendrons,  the  finest  obtainable,  just 
commencing  their  great  show  of  flowers ;  in 
the  distance  are  giant  Cedars,  and  among 
them  specimens  of  the-  rarest  Conifers  of 
great  beauty.  In  the  side-walks  are  borders 
of  herbaceous  perennials,  the  spring-flower- 
ing species  of  Primula  being  very  effective ; 
and  in  everv  part  of  the  garden  neatness  pre- 
vails,  for  Mr.   H.   Ballantine.   who  has  been 


gardener  at  The  Dell  for  so  many  years,  co- 
operated with  Baron  Schroder  in  forming  the 
garden,  and  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  pre. 
serving  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  complete  in  the  country. 

This  collection  of  Orchids,  being  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  complete,  some  of  the  sec- 
tions of  plants  in  it  indicate  how  "  fashion  " 
in  Orchids,  as  in  most  other  things,  con- 
tinually changes.  Here  we  have  a  house 
nearly  filled  with  Vanda  suavis,  Vanda  tri- 
color, and  other  Vandas ;  another  partly 
filled  with  species  of  Aerides  and  Sacco- 
labium.  These  used  to  form  the  chief  attrac- 
tion at  flower  shows  forty  years  ago,  and  arc 
still  as  beautiful  as  ever,  but  they  are  seldom 
seen  in  modern  collections. 

Odontoglossums,  and  especially  the  many 
beautiful  forms  of  O.  crispum,  tell  a  different 
story.  From  the  first  they  were  favourites 
with  Baron  Schroder,  who  bought  liberally 
even  before  their  merits  and  rare  value  were 
fully  recognised.  In  1SS5  First-class  Certifi- 
cates were  given  to  O.  crispum  Schroderia- 
num  and  O.  c.  Sanderianum  from  The  Dell 
collection  ;  the  latter  is  now  in  flower  there, 
and  it  is  a  very  handsome  form.  In  1886  <  >. 
crispum  apiatum  secured  a  similar  award, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties. 
It  reached  the  highest  price  of  its  time,  but 
values  have  trebled  since  then. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Schroderianum 
and  O.  P.  Yeitchianum,  two  handsomely 
blotched  forms  acquired  about  1883,  and  still 
flourishing  at  The  Dell,  afford  remarkable 
instances  of  the  distinctive  character  of  these 
blotched  Odontoglossums,  for  none  has  ever 
been  imported  since  which  equals  them. 

In  walking  through  the  ccol  Odontoglos- 
sum houses,  many  of  them  producing  strong 
flower-spikes,  we  noticed  the  handsome  O. 
crispum  Leonard  Perfect;  O.  c.  Yeitchianum, 
a  very  handsomely-marked  flower ;  O.  c. 
Britannia,  with  a  spike  of  purple-blotched 
blooms;  O.  c.  Oakfield  Sunrise,  O.  c. 
Lucianii,  O.  c.  Lindenii,  O.  c.  Mundyanum, 
O.  c.  Rex,  O.  c.  Robert  McVittie,  O.  c. 
G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  O.  c.  Pittianum,  O.  c. 
Doris,  O.  c.  Queen's  Birthday,  O.  c. 
Haroldianum,  which  is  a  very  distinct  fringed 
variety,  showing  some  markings  as  on  the 
labellum  on  the  lower  segments  ;  O.  c.  Mag- 
num Bonum,  and  many  others. 

Of  other  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  in 
bloom  were  the  superb  O.  Wilckeanum 
Schroderianum,  which  secured  a  First-class 
Certificate  on  May  12 ;  several  very  hand- 
some forms  of  O.  Andersonianum ;  O. 
polyxanthum,  O.  Hallii  xanthodon,  a  very 
fine  form  ;  the  pretty  pure  white  O.  Oerstedii 
with  25  flowers ;  a  very  large  and  distinct 
form  of  O.  Humeanum  with  large  cream- 
white  lip  spotted  with  brown  ;  O.  Horsmanii 
and  O.  Chestertonii,  two  old-time  blotched 
varieties ;  varieties  of  O.  elegans  and  O. 
triumphans. 

Also  in  the  cool-houses  is  a  very  fine  show 
of  scarlet  and  purple  Masdevallias  ;  Cochlioda 
Noezliana,  and  Sophronitis  grandiflora  ;  and 
several  interesting  terrestrial  Orchids,  a 
speciman  of  Orchis  hircina  bearing  a  very 
strong,  many-flowered  spike  of  singular 
flowers ;  the  pretty  Cynorchis  compacta, 
which  regularly  bears  many  sprays  of  white 
flowers,  and  Stenoglottis  longifolia.  It  is  also 
interesting    to    note    that    Disa    grandiflora 


thrives  well  here,  suspended  in  a  cold  house 
near  the  glass  of  the  roof,  although  it  for- 
merly proved  unsatisfactory  when  grown  on 
the  stage.  The  Cymbidiums  are  also  grown 
in  cool  conditions.  C.  Sanderi  (ins 
thrives  more  vigorously  than  when  grown 
under  warmer  conditions.  Here,  too,  is  the 
original  specimen  of  Cymbidium  Tracvanum, 
a  nice  plant  of  C.  Schroderianum  in  bloom, 
and  representatives  of  most  of  the  best 
varieties. 

In  the  large  span-roofed  intermediate  house 
some  fine  varieties  of  Cattleva  Mossiae,  C. 
Mendelii,  and  LaTia  purpurata  are  in  flower. 
Of  the  last-named  L.  purpurata  Schrodtriana 
is  the  best  of  the  white  forms  and  L.  pur- 
purata Lowii  the  darkest  in  colour.  Cattleya 
intermedia  alba,  C.  Skinneri,  Laelio-Cattleya 
Schilleriana  and  some  of  the  hybrid  Brasso- 
Cattleyas  and  Brasso-La?lias  are  also  in 
bloom,  and  suspended  from  the  roof  is  a 
complete  collection  of  Lselio-Cattleyas. 
Mr.  Clarke,  the  foreman  in  The  Dell 
gardens,  called  attention  to  the  original 
plants  of  most  of  the  earliest  Veitchian 
hybrids,  L.C.  Dominiana,  L.C.  Can- 
hamiana,  L.-C.  bella,  L.-C.  callistoglossa, 
and  others  which  have  been  in  the  colli  •  in  n 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which  yet  hold 
their  own  in  point  of  beauty.  In  these  houses 
were  noted  a  fine  specimen  of  Epidendrum 
prismatocarpum  with  many  spikes,  Epi- 
phronitis  Veitchii,  Epilaslia  radico-purpurata, 
Lissochilus  Krebsii,  Bulbophyllum  Dearei, 
with  six  flowers,  and  B.  barbigerum  with 
five  sprays  of  its  singular,  feather-lipped 
flowers. 

In  an  intermediate  range  in  several  divi- 
sions the  first  division  is  filled  with  a  quantity 
of  hybrid  Cattleyas  and  Laslias  raised  at  The 
Dell ;  the  second  with  a  good  selection  of 
Cypripediums  ;  the  third  with  large  specimens 
of  Ccelogyne  cristata  varieties ;  and  the 
fourth  with  Miltonia  vexillaria,  flowering 
very  profusely,  and  including  a  strong 
specimen  of  the  rare  M.  v.  Memoria  G.  D. 
Owen,  with  large  rose-pink  flowers,  having 
a  triangular  deep  crimson  mask  at  the  base 
of  the  lip  and  an  elongated  blotch  of  the  same 
colour  on  the  bases  of  the  petals.  Also  in  this 
range  were  noted  a  number  of  healthy  little 
plants  of  Dendrobium  speciosum  Hillii,  raised 
from  seeds  collected  in  Australia  ;  Cymbidium 
Devonianum,  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum, 
and  others  in  flower. 

Facing  the  entrance  to  the  largest  warm 
house  is  a  fine  display  of  Thunias,  the  white 
and  rose  T.  Veitchiana  predominating,  the 
tall  reed-like  stems  bearing  ten  or  twelve 
drooping  racemes  on  each  specimen.  The 
white  and  yellow  T.  Marshalliana,  and  the 
purplish  rose  T.  Bensoniae  are  equally  effec- 
tive. A  specimen  of  the  yellow  Dendrobium 
clavatum  bears  18  fine-  spikes,  and  others  are 
also  in  bloom.  In  the  next  division  the  centre 
is  furnished  with  scarlet-spathed  Anthuriums, 
and  the  side  stages  have  a  fine  lot  of  Cypri- 
pediums in  flower  The  pretty  Dendrobium 
illustre  bears  several  spikes,  some  specimens 
of  Ccelogyne  Dayana,  and  the  fine  Delt 
variety  of  it  a  plentiful  supply  of  long  droop- 
ing racemes  of  flowers.  The  salmon-tinted 
Ccelogyne  tomentosa  has  many  spikes,  and 
of  the  green  and  white  Cypripedium  Law- 
renceanum  Hyeanum,  C.  callosum  Sanders,, 
and  their  product  C.  Maudiae  a  good  show  of 
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flowers  is  made  on  many  specimens.  A  house 
of  hybrid  Calanthes  has  a  good  batch  of  the 
best  of  its  class,  C.  Baron  Schroder,  raised  at 
The  Dell,  and  the  large  seed  ovaries  on  one  of 
the  specimens  tell  that  it  is  being  used  for 
raising  new  varieties. 

The  other  plant-houses  are  most  of  them 
full  of  plants  in  flower  or  coloured  foliage 
plants,  all  well  grown ;  and  the  extensive 
ranges  of  vineries  and  other  fruit  houses  are 
in  their  usual  neat  condition  and  promising 
for  good  crops. 

One  house  contains  a  very  fine  lot  of 
Gloxinias  in  bloom,  the  crimson  and  spotted 
varieties  being  especially  good  ;  another  house 
is  a  mass  of  flowers  borne  by  the  many- 
coloured  Schizanthus,  white  Lilies,  scarlet 
and  white  Hippeastrums,  Rehmannia  angu- 
lata,  &c,  and  in  other  houses  were  a  fine  lot 
of  Carnations,  Giant  Mignonette  grown  to 
perfection  ;  Lobelia  tenuior  of  a  very  deep 
indigo   blue ;   a    splendid    lot   of   herbaceous 


may  also  be  divided  if  great  care  is  exercised  in 
the  operation  ;  if  not,  the  reason  for  the  specific 
name  will  be  at  once  brought  to  the  mind.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  Southern  Italy,  therefore  it 
is  not  perfectly  hardy  unless  in  very  favoured 
parts  of  this  country.  Although  the  type  plant 
is  almost  glabrous,  there  exists  a  very  hairy  form 
known  under  the  name  of  C.  f.  hirsuta.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  cultivator,  snails  have  an 
especial  liking  for  this  species  of  Campanula.  A 
coloured  illustration  of  C.  fragilis  appears  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6504. 


FORESTRY. 


PLANTING   FAILURES. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  worst  failures  in 
forestry  work  occur  at  planting  time.  By 
failures  I  mean  the  trees  that  die  in  the  first  or 
second  year  after  planting,  and  through  pre- 
ventable causes. 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  forest  trees 
planted  on  private  estates  are  still  got  from 
public  nurseries,  and  it   may  be  useful,  in  the 
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Calceolarias  with  fine  heads  of  bloom,  an 
excellent  display  of  Caladiums,  and  on  the 
roof  in  one  house  a  well-bloomed  example  of 
Gardenia  Stanleyana  with  many  large, 
trumpet-shaped  whitish  flowers  blotched  with 
claret  colour.    /. 


CAMPANULA  FRAGILIS. 

Campanula  fragilis  derives  its  specific  name 
from  the  ease  with  which  the  shoots  are  broken, 
and  because  of  this  character  it  is  known  as  the 
Brittle  Harebell.  The  plant  attains  to  a  height 
of  a  few  inches  only,  for  the  shoots  are  trailing, 
and,  when  growing  freely,  reach  a  foot  or 
more  in  length.  The  growths  bear  compara- 
tively large  flowers  of  a  delicate  blue  colour.  Be- 
cause of  its  drooping  habit  the  plant  is  especially 
valuable  as  a  basket  subject,  and,  grown  in  this 
manner,  it  is  often  seen  in  cottage  windows. 
Propagation  may  be  readily  effected  by  means 
of    cuttings   inserted    in   the    spring ;    the   plant 


first  place,  to  give  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  plants  and  planting  per  acre  of  dif- 
ferent species,  mixed  or  pure,  exclusive  of  fenc- 
ing and  other  incidental  expenses,  so  that  the 
planter  may  have  some  idea  what  failure  means. 
At  the  present  time  the  cost  of  planting  an 
acre  of  mixed  species,  about  3  feet  apart  each 
way,  of  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  Spruce,  Oak,  Ash, 
Sycamore,  and  such  species  as  will  succeed  to- 
gether is  about  £6  5s.,  at  25s.  per  thousand,  ac- 
cording to  catalogue  prices,  and  to  that  figure 
must  be  added  20s.  to  30s.  per  acre  for  pitting 
and  planting.  If  the  work  is  done  by  contract 
and  the  selection  left  to  the  nurseryman,  it  may 
be  done  for  less,  but  no  such  contracts  should  be 
entered  into  unless  they  are  based  on  correct 
sylvicultural  principles.  Of  course,  planting 
wider  than  3  feet  each  way  will  reduce  the  cost, 
but  on  poor  waste  ground  and  high-lying  ex- 
posed situations  3  feet  is  wide  enough,  if  any- 
thing is,  to  ensure  an  overhead  canopy  in  good 
time,  and  31-  feet  or  4  feet  should  not  be  ex- 
ceeded in  the  most  favourable  situations,  except 


with  the  Douglas  Fit*,  which  requires  from  4J  to 
5  feet.  If  any  considerable  proportion  of 
Japanese  Larch  be  added  to  a  mixed  plantation 
it  may  raise  the  price  per  acre  to  £7  or  £8  at 
present  British  prices,  but  at  Continental  prices, 
the  addition  does   not  make  so  much   difference. 

A  pure  crop  of  Japanese  Larch,  12  to  18- 
inches  high,  once  transplanted  and  put  in  3  feet 
apart,  costs  about  £9  per  acre  for  the  plants 
alone,  and  a  crop  of  pure  Douglas  Fir  of  the 
same  size,  1,800  to  the  acre,  5  feet  apart,  "will 
cost  about  £7  or  £8  per  acre  for  plants  alone. 
Trees  from  Continental  nurseries,  at  Continen- 
tal prices,  bring  the  cost  per  acre  down  about  a 
half  or  more,  but  although  the  latter  have  usu- 
ally good  enough  leads,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
so  sturdy  nor  so  carefully  transplanted,  unless 
the  conditions  on  that  head  by  buyers  are  strict. 
I  know  the  home  and  foreign  trees  well,  and  can 
vouch  for  the  description  which  applies  gener- 
ally to  the  nursery  stock  in  both  cases.  I  am 
speaking  of  "planting-out"  trees,  not  of  one 
and  two  years'  untransplanted  seedlings,  which 
are  about  equal,  the  Continental,  if  anything, 
being  the  taller.  On  the  whole,  one  prefers 
British  trees,  but  wishes  the  prices  were  lower. 
In  one  German  nursery,  where  many  millions  of 
Japanese  Larch  and  Douglas  Fir  are  raised  an- 
nually, not  to  mention  other  species,  many  Eng- 
lish orders  have  not  been  executed  this  season 
because  the  species  of  the  size  wanted  have  been 
sold  out.  More  and  more  trees  are  coming  from 
Germany  every  season,  and  deliveries  are  just 
as  quick  as  from  home  nurseries.  There  must  be 
extensive  planting  going  on  somewhere,  judging 
by  the  stocks  raised  and  sold  in  this  country 
from  home  and  Continental  sources,  and  exten- 
sive planters  may  understand  what  failure  (ex- 
clusive of  rabbits)  of,  perhaps,  from  20  to  50  or 
even  80  per  cent,  year  after  year  must  mean, 
and  such  is  not  uncommon  in  both  nursery  and 
wood. 

As  to  causes  of  failure,  these  begin  with  the 
species,  for  under  equal  conditions,  as  regards, 
soil  and  climate,  hardly  any  of  our  better-known 
forest  trees  have  the  same  vitality  and  trans- 
planting power.  The  Corsican  Fir  stands  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  list  as  a  bad  transplanter  be- 
tween November  and  April ;  Pinus  Pinaster,  of 
similar  habit,  conies  next,  and  the  Scotch  Fir 
third.  The  Austrian  Fir  will  often  stand  more 
abuse  than  any  other  of  its  class  and  live.  The 
bioad-leaved  deciduous  species  are  different  alto- 
gether. If  they  fail  when  transplanted  from  the 
nursery  to  the  wood  there  is  gross  carelessness 
scmewhere,  either  in  the  nursery  or  in  the  mov- 
ing from  the  nursery  to  the  woods.  When  an  Ash, 
a  Sycamore,  an  Oak,  or  an  Elm  has  plumped  its 
buds  by  October  or  November,  no  matter 
whether  the  leaves  are  still  green  or  not,  it  is 
fit  to  transplant,  and  should  be  transplanted, 
and  if  it  cannot  be  moved  then  it  should  be  left 
till  early  spring. 

From  November  till  March  has  hitherto  been 
the  season  recommended  by  foresters,  indiscri- 
minately, for  planting  all  kinds  of  forest  trees, 
but  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  the  dead  and 
coldest  season  of  the  year  is  the  very  worst  for 
planting,  because  the  plants  lose  their  vitality 
more  or  less  when  they  most  need  it  to  resist 
extreme  vicissitudes  of  weather. 

But  a  large  proportion  of  the  failures  in  plant- 
ing young  forest  trees  are  due  to  circumstances 
that  occur  between  the  time  the  trees  are  lifted 
in  the  nursery  and  planted  out  at  their  final  des- 
tination. Such  are  careless  lifting  and  exposure 
of  the  roots  to  the  air  and  sun,  causing  them  to 
shrivel  up  ;  careless  packing ;  delay  in  transit  ; 
and  careless  final  planting  by  the  forester  or 
ignorance  on  his  part.  I  am  writing  now  from 
well-known  estates,  where,  in  mixed  plantations 
of  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  Sycamore,  Ash,  etc., 
planted  last  year,  at  least  50  per  cent,  are 
now  dead.  That  was  the  agent's  estimate 
before  I  saw  the  plantations,  and  it  was 
more  than  confirmed  by  counting  the  blanks 
in    the    rows.     On     another    estate    where    the 
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Corsican  Fir  is  popular,  10,000  seedlings  had  been 
.got  from  two  well-known  nurseries,  one  in  Eng- 
land and  one  in  Scotland,  5,000  from  each  of 
the  same  age,  delivered  in  the  same  week,  and 
planted  in  nursery  rows  by  the  same  man.  A 
few  months  later  the  owner  of  the  estate  wrote  : 
"  There  are  5  per  cent,  of  A.'s  lot  now  alive, 
■while  in  B.'s  lot  there  are  failures,  but  not 
many.  A.  says  he  will  send  me  a  few  more  to 
make  up  for  losses  to  some  extent,  but  they  will 
probably  go  the  same  way."  I  saw  these  lots  a 
day  or  two  later,  and  could  not  find  quite  5  per 
cent,  of  living  trees  in  the  bad  lot.  I  have 
seen  worse  failures  even  than  this,  in  which 
all  the  trees  were  dead.  The  Corsican  is  a  fine 
timber  tree,  and  as  easily  managed  as  the  Scotch 
Fir  by  those  who  know  it  and  plant  it  at  the 
right  season,  but  otherwise,  as  the  manager  of 
a  large  and  well-known  nursery  said  to  ire, 
"it's  a  brute  to  move."  He  had  just  lost  nearly 
a  whole  quarter.  I  have,  I  may  say,  miles  of  the 
true  Corsican  under  my  eye,  all  of  which  were 
planted  between  April  and  the  end  of  May,  with 
hardly  a  failure.  They  have  outgrown  the 
Scotch,  and  stand  clear  above  them  at  all  ages 
up  to  20  feet  or  more.     /.   Simpson. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE      FLOWER      INDUSTRY     AT      NICE. 

It  is  perhaps  not  known  to  many  people 
that  Nice  owes  its  trade  in  cut  flowers  to  the 
celebrated  French  author,  Alphonse  Karr.  In 
18.")2  Nice  still  belonged  to  Italy,  and  it  was  in 
this  town  that  M.  Karr  took  up  his  abode,  after 
he  had  compromised  himself  in  political  in- 
trigues. There  he  became  a  practical  gardener, 
and  the  cut  flowers  which  he  exported  to  Paris 
were  the  more  keenly  sought  after,  coming  as 
they  did  from  one  who  was  a  prominent  and 
caustic  critic  of  the  party  in  power  at  that  time. 
The  cultivation  of  flowers  for  the  market, 
which  had  hitherto  only  been  carried  on  in  the 
environs  of  Grasse,  thus  made  great  strides,  and 
it  has  since  become  the  principal  industry  of  the 
Riviera  town. 

A  special  train  leaves  Nice  every  day  during 
the  blooming  season,  conveying  northwards  such 
flowers  as  Acacia  dealbata,  Roses,  Carnations, 
Violets,  Narcissi,  Iris,  Mignonette,  &c.  The  hor- 
ticr.ltural  establishments  which  exist  for  the  pro- 
viding of  these  flowers  form  the  chief  source  of 
the  prosperity  of  this  part  of  France,  and  their 
produce,  which  is  despatched  in  enormous  quan- 
tities, commands  prices  varying  from  about 
threepence  to  two  shillings  per  pound,  according 
to  the  season. 

Violets  are  mostly  grown  at  Hyeres,  Acacia 
dealbata  at  Cannes,  Carnations  at  Antibes,  and 
Roses  at  Nice.  It  is  especially  about  the  "  Pare 
aux  Roses  "  that  I  propose  to  write  a  short  ac- 
count, which  I  hope  may  interest  the  readers 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  The  Pare  aux 
Roses  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Nice,  on 
sloping  ground  facing  the  sea,  and  is  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  the  Mistral.  It  belongs 
to  a  well-known  French  botanist,  M.  Arbost, 
whose  partner,  M.  Piedoic,  is  an  experienced 
horticulturist.  Their  two  specialities  are  Roses 
and  Carnations.  The  latter  have  been  grown 
with  much  care,  and  have  produced  flowers  of 
great  beauty  and  enormous  size.  At  Turin,  dur- 
ing the  exhibition  of  1904,  they  have  met  with 
great  success,  and  I  have  heard  that  Queen 
Margaret  of  Italy  said  much  in  their  praise,  and 
added  that  she  had  never  before  seen  Carnations 
of  such  beauty  both  as  regards  shape  and  colour. 
Continued  success  has  attended  this  enterprise, 
and  for  that  reason  I  decided  to  go  and  see  it 
for  myself. 

All  the  Carnations  are  grown  from  the  firm's 
own  seed,  and  they  owe  the  beauty  of  their 
colours  to  the  scientific  method  and  care  with 
which  they  are  selected.  I  was  shown  thousands 
of  flowers  of  the  superb  Carnation  Miss  Willmott 


of  a  pale  sulphur-yellow,  with  a  greenish  shade, 
merging  into  white  at  the  edge  of  the  petals. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  strong,  firm  stems,  and 
the  foliage  resembles  that  of  the  "  Malmaison  " 
type.  Several  flowers  measured  from  10  to  12 
centimetres  in  diameter.  The  variety  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  cross  between  "  Malmaison  "  and  one 
of  the  Nice  Carnations 

"Papa  Guillot,"  another  excellent  Carnation, 
the  colour  of  which  is  greyish-purple,  marked 
with  violet  and  flamed  with  rose,  orange,  and 
sometimes  with  pure  yellow  ;  ft  is  a  special  race, 


There  is  also  a  plot  set  apart  in  which  are 
grown  all  the  species  of  Dianthus  that  are  in 
cultivation,  and  there  is  a  complete  library 
dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Carnation  and  its 
cultivation. 

The  proprietors  sell  none  of  the  cuttings  or 
plants,  and  thus  reserve  for  themselves  the 
monopoly  of  the  stock. 

Alongside  the  Carnations,  of  which  there 
are  over  80,000  feet  under  cultivation,  are  grown 
the  Roses,  occupying  an  area  of  100,000  feet. 
These  flowers   provide  a   succession   of   blooms 
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and  is  not  related  to  the  Malmaisons. 
I  also  saw  a  new  variety  of  perfect 
form  and  pure  white,  which  had  not  yet 
been  named,  as  well  as  many  others  with  a 
wide  range  of  colour.  These  specialists  every 
year  raise  from  12,000  to  15,000  Carnations  from 
seed,  which  are  treated  as  annuals.  Besides 
this,  they  take  about  250,000  cuttings,  which  are 
grown  under  glass  in  a  medium  temperature. 


from  the  end  of  October  to  June,  and  are  de- 
spatched all  over  Europe,  the  principal  towns 
of  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  &c,  being 
largely  supplied  by  the  flowers  grown  in  the 
Pare   aux   Roses. 

My  visit,  made  in  September  of  1907,  was  of 
great  interest,  and  I  renewed  it  in  March,  1908. 
I  advise  all  amateurs  and  lovers  of  flowers 
who  go  to  the  South  of  France  to  do  likewise, 
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as  it  offers  many  attractive  features  new  to  those 
who  live  in  more  northerly  climates. 

Shaded  by  old  Olive  trees,  many  of  them  a 
hundred  years  old  or  more,  paths  lead  to 
the  Mandarin  groves,  which  produce  yearly 
80,000  Mandarins,  and  where  Messieurs  Arbost 
and  Piedoic  maintain  a  collection  of  60  species 
and  varieties  of  the  genus  Citrus.  This  collec- 
tion is  as  interesting  as  it  is  unique. 

There  also  exists  here  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete collections  of  Hydrangeas  which  it  has 
i>een  my  good  fortune  to  see,  comprising  as  it 
does  all  the  kinds  that  are  met  with  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

There  are  also  some  beautiful  Palms,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  Cocos  capitata,  which 
"bears  a  delicious  fruit  with  the  flavour  of  a 
Pineapple.  Various  lands  of  Eucalyptus  grow 
near  and  shade  the  house,  and  a  huge  plant  of 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima  produces  2,000  heads  of 
bloom  at  Christmas  time.  Many  hundreds  of 
Kentias  are  grown,  besides  large  numbers  of 
Chamaerops  of  various  kinds,  which  are  chiefly 
exported  to  Belgium.    Henri  Correvon,  Geneva. 


VEGETABLES. 


THE    CABBAGE    TRIBE. 

Of  the  various  culinary  vegetables  which 
find  a  place  in  gardens  there  is  scarcely 
one  that  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
forms  of  Brassica  oleracea,  which  includes  the 
common  varieties  of  the  hearting  Cabbage, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Kales,  Broccoli,  and  Cauli- 
flower. In  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  1821-24,  M.  A.  P.  de  Candolle  describes 
six  rices,  varieties,  and  sub-varieties  of  the  wild 
Cabbage  (Brassica  oleracea)  :  1st  race,  B.  o. 
sylvestris  or  wild  Cabbage;  2nd  race,  B.  o. 
acephala,  tall  or  open-headed  Cabbage ;  3rd 
race,  B.  o.  bullata,  the  Savoy  or  blistered  Cab- 
bage ;  4th  race,  B.  o.  capitata,  round-headed 
Cabbage  :  5th  race,  B.  o.  caulo-rapa,  Kohl-rabi 
or  Turnip-rooted  Cabbage;  6th  race,  B.  o. 
botrytis,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower  or  flowering 
i  .  >  ige.  The  second  type  is  Brassica  cam- 
pestriSj  or  field  Cabbage,  the  1st  race  of  which 
is  B.  campestris,  Colza;  2nd  race,  B.  c.  pal- 
maria,  intermediate  between  the  field  Cabbage 
and  B.  c.  napa.  As  my  observations  will  be 
strictly  confined  to  these  races,  I  will  not  touch 
on  Brassicas  of  the  Turnip  family — B.  Rapa 
oleifera,  the  long-rooted  or  globular  varieties, 
or  of  the  various  types  of  Radishes,  Raphanus 
sativus.  Many  of  these,  according  to  M.  de 
Candolle,  are  cross-breds,  accidentally  produced 
and  preserved  by  the  care  of  the  cultivator. 

The  first  sowing  of  the  year  as  regards  the  true 
garden  Cabbages  may  be  made  in  the  early 
days  of  the  month  of  January  in  broad  seed 
pans,  wooden  trays,  or  on  mild  hot-beds  in  a 
moderately  rich  loamy  soil,  the  seeds  being 
thinly  sown  and  very  slightly  covered  with 
some  of  the  same  kind  of  soil.  If  sown  in  pans 
•or  trays,  these  may  be  placed  on  shelves  close 
to  the  glass  in  a  house  having  a  warmth  of 
■58°  to  60"  at  night.  Water  should  be  afforded 
with  great  care,  and  the  soil  shaded  with  paper 
till  germination  has  taken  place,  but  afterwards 
■only  a  very  slight  kind  of  shading  is  needed 
for  a  few  days  during  the  hours  of  strong  sun- 
shine. The  chief  object  is  to  secure  a  robust 
growth  in  the  seedlings,  and  to  prevent  an  attack 
of  the  "  damping  off "  fungus  by  admitting 
as  much  a  r  to  the  house  as  is  practicable,  having 
due  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  other  plants 
growing  in  the  house.  When  the  true  leaves 
begin  to  show  on  the  seedlings,  the  outside  con- 
ditions will  have  begun  to  improve,  thus 
enabling  the  gardener  to  remove  the  seed  pans, 
to  rather  cooler  quarters,  but  still  close  to 
the  roof  glass,  though  with  no  more  shading  of 


paper,  &c,  thenceforward.  With  four  leaves 
showing  on  the  little  plants,  pricking  out  will  be 
called  for,  the  plants  being  set  out  at  li  inches 
apart  on  soil  made  moderately  firm  by  using  a 
small  board  or  flat  trowel  for  the  purpose  ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  February  the 
pricked-off  plants  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit 
capable  of  being  heated  in  the  event  of  the 
weather  being  frosty  ;  otherwise  a  sprinkling  of 
straw  or  Fern  fronds  (bracken)  and  a  mat  over 
all  will  prevent  the  temperature  of  the  frame 
becoming  too  low.  For  this  early  crop  the 
following  varieties  are  suitable  :  Ellam's  Early, 
Beaconsfield,  a  dwarf,  conically-shaped  Cab- 
bage, a  little  later  than  the  first-named  and  an 
introduction  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  who  are  likewise  offering  "this  year  a 
fine  early  Cabbage  named  Incomparable. 
Should  there  be  a  demand  for  Cabbages  at  an 
earlier  date,  they  can  be  obtained  from  the 
late  summer  sowings  of  the  previous  year, 
the  varieties  named  may  be  planted  in  frames 
and  afforded  a  bottom  heat  from  a  bed  of  tree 
leaves,  which  may  not  exceed  65°  to  70°  Fahr. 
On  the  Continent,  in  parts  where  the  winters 
are  too  severe  to  allow  of  Cabbages  being  grown 
at  all  out  of  doors  in  the  winter  months,  it  is  a 
common  practice  in  gardens  to  grow  varieties 
of  white  Cabbage  and  of  Savoys  in  frames 
heated  by  dung  beds  or  dung  and  tree  leaves, 
and  by  careful  management  very  nice  produce 
is  obtained  if  planted  at  \\  to  \\  feet  apart. 
Some  of  the  favourite  varieties  of  the  French 
gardeners  for  planting  as  early  crops  in  frames 
and  the  open  ground  are  the  following :  Precoce 
de  Tourlaville,  one  of  the  best  for  planting  at 
the  seaside  in  the  open  ;  and  the  heart-pointed  ; 
Joanet  (Nantais),  very  early.  Of  Savoys  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  Early  Saint  Jean,  a  small 
sort  distinct  from  all  others,  very  early,  and  the 
heart  of  the  shape  of  the  variety  Oxheart.  The 
stem  is  extremely  short.  Early  Ulm  is  a  deli- 
cious variety,  coming  into  use  in  a  brief  space 
of  time. 

Cabbage  seeds  may  be  sown  from  February 
till  May  in  the  open  air  on  warm  borders,  pre- 
ferably those  having  south  and  west  aspects, 
the  soil  being  well  firmed  by  treading 
regularly  all  over,  and  otherwise  prepared  for 
sowing  by  raking  it  smoothly  and  removing  all 
large  stones  and  rubbish.  The  soil  should  not 
have  received  any  manure  recently,  it  being 
better  for  the  seedlings  if  they  are  not  too 
succulent  on  being  planted.  Some  gardeners 
sow  the  seeds  in  very  shallow  drills  drawn  at 
not  less  than  1  foot  apart  on  beds  laid  out  at 
5  feet  apart,  covering  the  seeds,  which  should 
be  thinly  sown,  with  the  back  of  an  iron  rake 
and  passing  a  wooden  roller  over  the  seed-beds 
afterwards.  Others  sow  the  seeds  broadcast  and 
thinly,  either  method  having  some  advantages 
pertaining  to  it — the  drilling  allowing  of  an 
easy  way  of  keeping  down  weeds,  and  broad- 
casting affording  more  space  per  plant.  A 
loose-hearted  Cabbage,  with  thick  white  ribs  to 
the  spreading  leaves,  is  Couve  Trouchuda.  This, 
as  it  is  not  hardy,  must  be  consumed  before  the 
end  of  November,  and,  in  order  to  reach  its  full 
size,  it  should  be  sown  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  of  February.  According  to  the 
local  climatic  conditions,  the  important  early 
autumn  sowings  of  Cabbages  for  affording  a 
supply  the  following  summer  may  be  made 
from  the  second  week  of  August  in  cool  climates 
such  as  those  of  northern  England,  and  in  Scot- 
land and  the  northern  counties  of  Ireland.  In 
other  parts,  having  regard  to  altitude  and  ex- 
posure, the  end  of  the  month  and  early  in 
September  is  a  sufficiently  early  date.  The 
following  varieties  may  be  recommended  among 
the  older  ones  :  Hardy  Green  Colewort,  Heart- 
well  Early  Marrow,  Little  Pixie  Colewort, 
Mein's  No  1,  Nonpareil,  a  capital  variety  that 
sometimes  turns  in  all  once,  or  nearly  so, 
and  Card's  Reliance.    Of  newer  varieties  Incom- 


parable, a  selection  of  Mr.  Allan,  gardener  at 
Gunton  Park,  may  be  named,  and  Main  Crop, 
one  of  the  Veitchian  introductons. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Borecole,  Kale,  and  Broc- 
coli may  be  sown  in  March.  Of  the  last-named 
vegetables,  two  sowings,  one  at  the  beginning 
and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  month,  should 
be  made  of  the  early  Penzance,  a  very  early 
Broccoli,  with  compact  white  heads,  of  moderate 
size ;  Early  White  Cape,  succeeding  the  Pen- 
zance ;  and  the  famous  Walcheren.  In  warm 
districts  it  is  advisable  to  make  still  another 
sowing  of  these  three  varieties  on  the  chance  of 
obtaining  a  crop,  should  the  weather  in 
November  and  December  not  be  too  severe. 
In  May  the  Purple  Cape  may  be  sown  for  crop- 
ping in  the  autumn,  and  there  are  other  de- 
sirable varieties,  of  which  Self-Protecting 
Autumn  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  it  forms  a 
good  succession  to  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower. 
In  dry  soils  the  land  on  which  Brassica  seeds 
are  to  be  sown  should  not  be  dug  till  imme- 
diately before  the  sowings  take  place,  as  owing 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  such  soils  lose  thei: 
moisture  near  the  surface,  early  digging  is  a 
fertile  cause  of  irregular  germination  of  the 
seeds.  The  seed-beds  should  be  securely  netted, 
or  the  birds  will  greatly  lessen  the  number  of 
the  seeds  before  they  sprout,  and  mutilate  and 
devour  the  plants  in  the  young  stage.     F .  M. 


BELGIAN   HORTICULTURE. 

UTRICCLARIA     HUMBOLDTII. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  establishment  of 
M.  Th.  Pauwels,  of  Meirelbeke,  Ghent,  at  the 
present  time  is  a  good  plant  of  the  rare  and  very 
beautiful  Utricularia  Humboldtii  in  flower. 

The  species  was  discovered  in  1840,  in  a 
swamp  on  Mount  Roraima,  in  British  Guiana, 
by  Schomburgk,  who  described  it  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  creations  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. A  coloured  plate  and  description  were 
given,  the  species  being  dedicated  to  the  re- 
nowned traveller  and  naturalist,  Baron  Hum- 
boldt. Schomburgk  remarks  that  the  plant  bears 
the  Indian  name  of  "  Roraima  iperua,"  or 
"  Flower  of  Roraima,"  and  in  his  delightful 
book,  Botanical  Reminiscences  in  British  Guiana 
(p.  69),  he  alludes  to  it  as  follows: — "Here 
spread  before  us  lay  a  small  marshy  plain,  on 
which  Flora  had  assembled  her  most  beautiful 
children,  where  the  charm  of  flowers  had  cul- 
minated. The  whole  plain  was  covered  with 
the  dark-blue  Utricularia  Humboldtii,  the  most 
beautiful  species  of  the  genus,  with  red-tinted 
flower-stalks  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  from  which 
three  or  four  of  the  curious  flowers  were  sus- 
pended." This  sight  so  impressed  Schomburgk 
that  he  named  the  place  the  "  El  Dorado 
Swamp,"  after  the  treasure  city  Raleigh  and 
others  sought  in  Guiana.  The  figure  was  re- 
peated in  the  Annals  de  Gand  (1845,  p.  357),  and 
in  Flore  des  Serres  (t.  1390),  in  the  hope  of  lead- 
ing to  its  introduction,  but  this  event  did  not 
take  place  until  1884,  when  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Sons'  collector,  Siedel,  obtained  plants  of  the 
Utricularia  while  on  his  adventurous  journey 
after  Cattleya  Lawrenceana.  It  did  not  flower 
immediately,  however,  but  on  April  12,  1892,  a 
plant  was  exhibited  in  fine  condition  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Baron 
Schroder,  which  was  unanimously  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  Floral  Committee. 

Utricularia  Humboldtii  is  a  semi-aquatic 
plant,  producing  tufts  of  broadly-reniform  leaves 
from  2  to  5  inches  across,  on  petioles  from  6  to 
12  inches  long  and  scapes  from  2  to  4  feet  high, 
bearing  from  6  to  18  large,  violet-coloured 
flowers,  about  2  inches  across,  three  or  four  of 
them  being  expanded   at   the   same   time. 

This  beautiful  species  grows  also  on  the  Kaie- 
teur  Savannah,  in  British  Guiana,  as  we  learn 
from  Sir  Everard  F.  im  Thurn,  in  the  very  in- 
teresting account  which  he  gave  of  his  ascent  of 
Mount  Roraima  in  1884  (Trans.   Linn.  Soc.,  ser. 
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2,  ii.,  p.  256).  The  Kaieteur  Savannah 
is  much  like  Roraima  in  many  features 
of  its  flora,  and  here  the  Utricularia 
grows  in  abundance  in  the  pools  of  water 
which  collect  in  the  bases  of  the  leaves  of  a 
giant  Bromeliad,  Brocchinia  cordylinoides, 
which  Mr.  im  Thurn  describes  as  by  far  the 
most  striking,  as  it  is  also  the  most  abundant 
plant  on  the  Savannah.  "  This  gigantic  plant, 
so  striking  as  to  compel  notice  even  from  the 
most  unobservant  traveller,  is  ranged  in  enor- 
mous numbers  on  the  Kaieteur  Savannah,  and, 
indeed,  makes,  to  a  large  extent,  the  strange- 
ness of  that  strange  scene.  There  the  height  of 
a  full-grown  specimen,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, is  about  14  feet,  and,  in  the  older 
specimens,  at  least,  the  crown  of  leaves  is  sup- 
ported on  a  tall  bare  stem.  It  seems  also  there 
to  flower  abundantly.  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
of  this  Brocchinia,  and  only  in  that  position, 
grows  a  very  remarkable  and  beautiful  Utricu- 
laria (U.  Humboldtii,  Schombk.),  with  flower 
stems  3  to  4  feet  long,  supporting  its  many 
splendidly  large,  violet  flowers." 

At  Roraima  "  the  Brocchinia,  too,  grew  in 
parts  so  densely  that  we  had  to  walk,  not  on 
the  ground,  but  on  the  crowns  of  the  plants, 
which,  as  we  crushed  them  with  our  feet,  poured 
from  the  axils  of  their  leaves  the  remarkably 
abundant  water  which  they  retain.  Nor  must  I 
omit  to  mention  that  in  the  bush-belt  a  very  few 
plants  (I  saw  not  more  than  three  or  four)  of 
Utricularia  Humboldtii  of  the  dark  Roraima 
form  were  growing  in  the  axils  of  the  Brocchinia 
leaves,   as  at  Kaieteur." 

The  Utricularia  occurs  both  at  the  Kaieteur 
Savannah  and  on  Mount  Roraima,  "but  at  the 
former  station  it  apparently  always  grows  float- 
ing in  the  water  retained  in  the  leaf-axils  of  the 
Brocchinia  ;  while  on  Roraima  it  grows  abun- 
dantly with  its  roots  in  the  ground,  and  only 
very  rarely  in  close  association  with  the  Broc- 
chinia. The  Roraima  plant  is,  moreover,  far 
more  beautiful,  and  its  flowers  are  of  a  more  in- 
tense colour  than  is  the  Kaieteur  plant.  The 
latter  circumstance  is  probably  due  to  the  greater 
vigour  which  the  plant  displays  when  its  roots 
are  in  the  ground." 

These  facts  may  afford  a  hint  to  cultivators  as 
to  the  method  of  treatment,  and  it  should  be 
added  that  M.  Pauwels  grows  his  plant  in  a 
large  tub  of  leaf-soil,  with  some  sphagnum-moss, 
the  compost  being  put  in  quite  loosely,  and  just 
allowed  to  settle  with  its  own  weight  and  the 
water  applied.  A  warm  climate  is,  of  course, 
necessary.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  species,  and 
the  problem  now  is  how  to  grow  it  with  something 
like  its  native  vigour.     R.  A.  R. 


NURSERY     NOTES. 


H.   B.   MAY  &   SONS,  EDMONTON. 

The  display  of  Ferns,  mainly  varieties  of  hardy 
British  species,  which  was  made  by  this  firm  on 
May  12,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  and 
for  which  a  Gold  Medal  was  deservedly  awarded, 
evoked  the  more  admiration  since  no  such  ex- 
hibition has  been  made  since  the  Fern  Confer- 
ence of  1891,  now  17  years  ago,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  capacity  of  our  native  Ferns  as 
high-class  decorative  foliage  plants  has  been 
known  to  but  few  connoisseurs.  The  exhibits  at 
the  Conference  were  almost  exclusively  from  pri- 
vate collections,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  a  trade  exhibit  of  such  merit 
should  be  put  before  the  public  as  indicating  a 
step  towards  that  popularity  which  the  plants 
undoubtedly  deserve.  Messrs.  May  &  Sons  have 
long  stood  in  the  forefront  of  exotic  Fern 
growers,  and  they  are  to  be  heartily  congratu- 
lated on  their  adoption  and  successful  culture  of 
this  long-neglected  branch  of  horticulture,  the 
specimens  shown  of  Hartstongues,  Polystichums 
(fig.  174),  Lady  Ferns,  Lastreas  and  other  species 
clearly     demonstrating     the     immense     advance 


which  has  been  made  by  selective  culture 
of  the  material  afforded  by  wild  "  sports  "  found 
in  our  native  fernery  districts.  A  recent  visit  to 
their  three  extensive  nurseries  at  Edmonton  and 
Chingford  afforded  us  a  still  more  vivid  idea  of 
what  can  be  done  with  these  plants  in  skilful 
and  painstaking  hands.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them,  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from  the  tiny 
primary  frondlets  to  huge  fully-developed  speci- 
mens occupy  a  large  range  of  houses  and 
frames,  shelves  and  open  spaces,  while  in  one 
special  house  we  saw  hundreds  of  pots,  pans, 
and  shallow  wooden  boxes,  in  which  the  still 
earlier  stages  of  sown  spore  and  green  prothal- 
lus  indicated  the  source  of  the  immense  harvest 
around  us,  including  that  of  the  innumerab.e 
exotics  of  which  the  firm  have  so  long  made  a 
speciality.  A  merely  flying  visit  naturally  pre- 
cluded anything  like  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  numerous  houses,  many  of  them  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  length  and  crammed  with 
verdure,  which  represent  what  may  be  termed  the 
"  coddling  "  department  for  many  of  »he   rarer 


kinds  of  fronds,  broad,  barren  ones,  apparently 
adherent  to  the  cork  masses  or  tree  Fern  trunks 
to  which  they  are  attached,  while  more  or  less 
projecting  and  pendulous  are  the  stag,  or  elk- 
horn-like,  fertile  fronds  showing  various  kinds 
of  forking.  P.  grande,  Veitchii,  alcicorne, 
a.  divergens  Mayi,  biforme,  a^thiopicum 
angolense  and  Willinckii  are  all  here  in 
fine  form,  each  presenting  its  distinguishing 
peculiarity.  As  a  sort  of  link  between  these 
and  their  more  delicate  neighbours  we  saw  Dry- 
naria  quercifolia  with  huge  oakleaf-shaped  bar- 
ren fronds  on  Platycerium  lines,  but  with  long, 
pinnate,  fertile  ones,  5  or  6  feet  in  length,  glossy 
green  and  very  handsome.  Some  of  the  Acro- 
stichum  gems  have  equally  diverse  fronds.  Dry- 
naria  musa;folia  next  attracted  our  attention, 
since,  though  the  fronds  are  simple,  the  veins 
are  dark  in  colour,  and  form  a  peculiarly  beauti- 
ful pattern  all  over  them.  The  Davallia  family 
itself  provided  its  own  foil,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
shape  of  D.  heteiophylla,  a  charming  little 
creeping  Fern,  with  simpie  lance-shaped,  barren 


Fig.  174. 
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species  of  exotic  plants,  since  Ferns  are  by  no 
means  exclusively  grown.  House  after  house, 
for  intance,  was  seen  to  be  filled  with  Palms, 
Kentias,  Arecas,  Latanias  and  Cocos  by  the 
thousand,  Lapagerias,  alba  and  rosea,  drape  the 
doors  and  sidelights  of  others,  a  glimpse  through 
which  shows  a  tropical  jungle  hung  with  fes- 
toons of  white  and  ruddy  waxen  bells. 
While  still  inspecting  the  comparatively  cool 
range  of  houses,  we  see  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  temperate  or  sub-tropical  Ferns, 
among  which  we  note  particularly  the  huge, 
graceful,  pendulous  frond  masses  of  Daval- 
lia fijiensis  and  f.  gracillima,  D.  robusta, 
D.  plumosa,  D.  tenuifolia,  D.  Veitchii,  D.  dis- 
secta,  and  other  delicately-cut  forms,  while,  as  a 
contrast,  the  broad,  dark  green,  crisp,  leathery 
fronds  of  D.  solida  superba  are  massed  together 
4  or  5  feet  through  with  fine  effect.  Contrasting 
too  with  these,  and  on  quite  different  lines,  we 
have  the  curious   Platyceriums,  with  their  two 


fronds  and  prettily  crenate  and  narrowed  fertile 
ones;  D.  minima  is  a  still  tinier  plant,  while  D. 
retusa  forms  another  curious  variant,  with  grace- 
ful, open  fronds,  the  sub-divisions  of  which  are 
squarely  terminated,  resembling  Asplenium  pra?- 
morsum.  We  next  observed  in  close  proximity, 
Hymenodium  crinitum,  with  broad,  bat-shaped, 
hairy,  leathery  fronds,  and  that  curiously  pretty 
dwarf  Fern.  Rhipidopteris  peltata,  with  fronds 
like  little  radiating  stars  on  stalks  an  inch  or  so 
high  ;  two  forms  about  as  diverse  as  can  be  con- 
ceived. Polypodium  Knightii,  a  gem  of  the  first 
water,  occupied  a  prominent  place  with  its  long, 
slender,  pinnate  fronds,  the  edges  of  which  are 
cut  and  fringed  precisely  like  a  beautiful  Welsh 
Polypody  at  its  best ;  indeed,  it  represents 
an  analogous  sport  in  an  Australian  species. 
The  Fern  specimens  are  so  numerous  and 
so  varied  in  form  that  we  can  merely 
mention  a  few  of  them,  and,  therefore, 
approach       the       conclusion      of       the      exotic 
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Fern  list  by  a  special  reference  to  the  Nephro- 
lepis  group,  which  have  given  such  wonderful 
varieties  in  late  years.  As  a  special  article  has 
already  been  devoted  to  these  in  the  issue  for 
December  29,  1906,  p.  444,  we  will  merely  state 
that  all  the  best  varieties  are  seen  here  in  abund- 
ance and  as  magnificently-developed  specimens. 
In  some  houses,  indeed,  one  can  only  creep 
through  a  narrow  track  between,  as  it  were,  a 
dense  jungle,  N.  E.  todaeoides,  Wittmanii, 
elegantissimum  and,  last  but  not  least,  Amer- 
pohlii,  which,  though  dwarf,  holds  its  own 
with  the  best  of  the  plumose  section.  The 
only  houses  which  could  present  an  equally 
fine  effect,  though  on  other  lines,  were  those 
containing  masses  of  that  peerless  Maiden- 
hair Fern,  Adiantum  Farleyense,  another  of  the 
firm's  specialities.  The  many  market  forms  of 
Pteris  cretica,  serrulata  and  tremula  were  there 
in  myriads,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  our  visit  to  note  how,  stage  by 
stage,  the  plants  are  brought  on  from  the  in- 
visible spore  to  the  saleable  plant  in  such  large 
numbers,  the  whole  constituting  a  veritable 
Fern  factory.  We  must  advert  specially  to  the 
ci  imparatively  new  speciality  of  Messrs.  May's 
firm,  viz.,  the  British  Fern  varieties.  In  the 
course  of  some  30  years'  cultivation  of  these 
long-neglected  plants,  we  have  seen  many  col- 
lections, but  never  finer,  healthier,  or  better- 
developed  specimens  than  are  most  of  those 
at  Edmonton.  Naturally,  some  slow-growing 
species  demand  more  time  for  full-size 
development  than  has  so  far  been  available  for 
culture.  Nearly  1,000  distinct  varieties  are  em- 
braced in  this  collection,  while  of  exotics  there 
are  as  many  more.  In  other  directions  than 
Ferns,  we  may  mention  houses  glowing  with 
ruddy-leaved  Dracaenas  of  some  80  odd -kinds, 
gold  and  green  and  red  Crotons  in  about  130 
varieties,  Bouvardias  in  30  or  more  varieties. 
Tree  Carnations  and  Clematis,  Roses,  Gar- 
denias, Ixoras,  Ficus,  Begonias,  Ivies,  and 
stores  of  other  kinds  of  plants  figure  in  one  or 
other  of  the  three  nurseries  at  Edmonton,  Mill- 
field,   and   Chingford.     C.   T.  Druery. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

Gesnera. — riants  that  are  to  flower  in  winter 
should  now  have  their  roots  shaken  from  the  old 
toil  and  the  tubers  potted  up  into  5-inch  pots, 
putting  four  tubers  in  each  pot,  and  using  a 
compost  consisting  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  loam, 
and  sand.  The  tubers  should  be  covered  with 
about  1  inch  deep  of  soil  placed  loosely  on  the 
top.  Keep  the  soil  rather  on  the  dry  side  until 
the  tubers  have  started  into  growth.  Place  the 
pots  in  a  heat  of  about  65°  to  70°  on  a  base  of 
sand  or  gravel,  or  any  other  material  that  will 
hold  moisture.  Syringing  is  not  advisable,  there- 
fore damp  frequently  all  the  ground  surfaces  in 
the  house,  and  shade  the  plants  from  bright 
sunshine.  Allow  ample  room  for  each  plant  to 
develop  perfectly,  as  the  foliage  of  some  varieties 
is  very  handsome.  When  the  pots  have  become 
well  filled  with  roots,  the  plants  should  be 
shifted  into  pots  7  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  and 
in  these  they  may  flower.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  there  is  no  mealy  bug  in  the  house  in 
which  they  are  cultivated,  as  Gesneras  are  very 
liable  to  attack  by  this  pest.  Keep  a  sharp 
look-out  also  for  thrip,  and  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  pest  let  the  house  be  fumigated  with 
the  X.L.-A11  vaporiser. 

Slrcptocarpus. — Hybrids  raised  from  seeds  this 
spring  should  now  be  pricked  out  into  small 
pots  containing  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand,  with  a  little  manure  from  a  spent 
Mushroom  bed  well  mixed  with  it.  If  given  a 
position  in  the  warm  fernery  and  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine  the  plants  will  succeed  well. 
Older  plants  that  are  now  flowering  must  be 
given  less  heat,  and  they  will  need  frequent 
applications  of  liquid  manure.  Fumigate  with 
the  XL. -All  vaporiser  on  the  first  appearance  of 
green  fly. 


Ficus  radicans  variegata. — Insert  cuttings  of 
this  variegated  Ficus  tor  raising  plants  to  cover 
a  wall  in  a  stove  or  intermediate  house.  Seven 
or  eight  cuttings  may  be  placed  in  a  6-inch  pot, 
and  they  will  quickly  make  roots.  Afterwards 
place  the  pot  against  the  wall,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  plants  will  obtain  hold  of  the 
wall.  This  is  all  that  is  required,  as  the  Ficus 
will  live  upon  the  wall.  This  variety  has  a 
much  brighter  appearance  than  the  type-species, 
and  a  wall  covered  in  this  manner  gives  little 
or  no  trouble  in  keeping  it  clean. 

Winter-flowering  Begonias. — Plants  of  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  raised  from  leaves  that  were  propa- 
gated early  in  the  spring  are  now  ready  lor  re- 
potting into  6-inch  pots.  Use  a  compost  consist- 
ing of  leaf-soil  two  parts,  sand  one  part,  and 
light  loam  or  peat  two  parts.  Be  careful  not  to 
damage  the  young  roots  during  the  process  of 
potting.  Therefore,  only  press  the  compost 
moderately  firm  around  the  ball.  Begonias  are 
moisture-loving  plants.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
more  necessary  that  the  pots  should  be  well 
drained.  Place  the  plants  close  to  the  glass  in 
an  intermediate  house,  and  promote  an  abun- 
dance of  atmospheric  moisture  at  all  times.  Pro- 
vide the  plants  with  shade  from  bright  sun- 
shine, and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  small  yel- 
low thrips,  or  these  will  be  likely  to  spoil  the 
foliage.  Syringe  the  plants  overhead  twice  each 
day  during  favourable  weather.  Cuttings  of  the 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux  inserted  last  April 
will  also  be  ready  for  potting  now.  Employ  a 
compost  of  loam  two  parts,  leaf-mould  one  part, 
sand  one  part,  and  a  small  quantity  of  manure 
from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed.  In  other  respects 
this  variety  should  be  treated  similar  to  Gloire 
de  Lorraine. 


have  set  heavy  crops.  American  blight,  which 
is  now  making  its  appearance,  should  be  care- 
fully watched  and  the  trees  sprayed  with  No.  2 
fluid,  as  recommended  in  the  "  Calendar " 
printed  in  the  issue  for  February  1  last. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By   F.  Jordan,   Gardener  to  The   Dowager   Lady 

Nunburnholmk,  Warier  Priory,  Yorkshire. 
Summer  pruning  and  training. — All  trees  are 
now  making  rapid  growth,  and  should  be  given 
attention  at  short  intervals,  pruning  some  shoots 
and  tying  in  others  to  extend  the  trees  or  to  re- 
place worn-out  branches.  Pears  are  generally 
the  first  to  claim  attention.  Wall  trees  and  cor- 
dons should  be  examined  in  the  first  instance 
when  the  shoots  have  made  seven  or  eight  leaves. 
Pinch  such  shoots  to  six  leaves,  and  later,  when 
the  top  buds  have  again  commenced  to  grow, 
pinch  the  second  growth  back  to  two  leaves.  By 
this  system  the  trees  will  not  suffer  much  check, 
but  the  sunlight  will  have  free  access  to  all  parts 
of  them.  This  is  much  better  than  allowing  the 
shoots  to  grow  until  July  and  then  using  a  knife 
to  shorten  them,  this  latter  being  a  method  that 
encourages  strong  roots  to  form,  even  when  the 
trees  are  worked  on  dwarfing  stocks,  and  the 
trees  eventually  become  gross  and  unfruitful, 
rendering  root  pruning  necessary.  Cordon  trees 
growing  on  walls  require  frequent  pinching  to 
keep  them  in  a  fruitful  condition.  The  same 
methods  should  be  followed  with  pyramid  Pears, 
Plums,  Apples,  and  Cherries,  with  slight  modi- 
fications according  to  varieties.  Commence 
pruning  the  most  forward  trees  first,  and  allow 
the  leading  shoots  to  extend  according  to  the 
amount  of  space  available,  only  shortening  those 
that  have  filled  their  allotted  space,  r.nd  pinch- 
ing the  points  from  those  that  are  growing  too 
strong.  As  soon  as  the  operations  of  stopping 
and  disbudding  are  completed,  tie,  or  nail  in, 
the  leading  shoots  in  the  desired  direction. 
Gather  all  the  prunings  every  day  and  burn 
them,  and  vigorously  syringe  the  wall  trees 
daily  with  clear  water. 

Thinning  fruits. — Apricots  should  now  be 
finally  thinned.  Ail  trees  growing  in  well-drained 
borders  should  be  given  another  good  soaking  of 
water.  Look  over  the  trees  at  frequent  inter- 
vals for  maggots,  which  are  unusually  prevalent 
this  year,  and  other  insects,  such  as  woodlice, 
ants,  &c,  which  should  be  trapped  before  the 
fruits  commence  to  colour.  Thin  the  fruits  of 
Plums  on  wall  trees  if  they  have  set  too  thickly, 
and  keep  the  roots  well  supplied  with  water. 
Pears  should  be  thinned  where  necessary,  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  thin  them  too  freely 
if  the  Pear  midge  is  in  evidence.  First  pick  off 
all  deformed  fruits  from  the  trees  and  collect 
those  that  fall  to  the  ground  and  burn  them. 
If  persevered  with,  this  treatment  will 
greatly  lessen  the  pest.  Early  varieties  of 
Apples,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Beauty  of  Bath, 
and  Irish  Peach  should  be  thinned  if  the  trees 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Tender  bedding  plants. — Most  of  the  plants 
having  been  already  put  into  the  beds,  the  more 
tender  subjects  having  now  been  carefully  hard- 
ened, may  also  be  planted.  Begonias  that  are 
in  unheated  frames  are  now  good  plants,  and 
should  be  transferred  to  beds  which  have  been 
specially  prepared  for  them  by  the  addition  of 
leaf-mould  and  decomposed  manure.  It  being 
necessary  to  water  these  plants  frequently,  we 
keep  the  revolving  sprayer  playing  over  their 
heads  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  it  is  very 
beneficial.  Frequent  attention  must  be  given  to 
such  plants  as  Verbenas  and  Petunias  in  order 
to  peg  down  the  growths  and  to  remove  the 
flower  trusses  as  soon  as  they  become  unat- 
tractive. Special  attention  in  the  matter  of 
watering  must  be  given  to  plants  growing  in 
vases,  as  these  are  generally  in  rather  exposed 
positions,  and  therefore  dry  very  quickly. 
Stake  and  thin  out  herbaceous  plants  as  often 
as  necessary.  Dahlias  will  need  to  have  their 
side  shoots  staked,  and  this  is  better  done  before 
the  roots  extend  far  into  the  ground.  Leave 
about  five  shoots  and  the  main  leader  to  each 
plant.  The  centre  growth  should  have  been 
secured  to  a  stake  at  the  time  of  planting,  and 
the  four  side  growths  must  now  be  given  a 
separate  stake  each.  The  effect  will  be  quite 
spoiled  if  they  are  bunched  up  tightly. 

The  wild  garden. — Myosotis  and  Narcissus 
are  especially  decorative  plants  in  the  wild 
garden.  The  Daffodils  have  flowered,  but  if 
there  is  Myosotis  amongst  them,  in  order  that 
it  may  mature  its  seeds,  the  grass  must  not 
be  cut  quite  so  early  as  if  Daffodils  alone  were 
cultivated.  At  the  same  time,  strong-growing 
weeds  that  interfere  with  the  development  and 
flowering  of  other  plants  should  be  kept  down. 
It  is  good  practice,  when  removing  Myosotis, 
Polyanthus,  and  Wallflowers  from  the  flower 
garden,  to  plant  a  few  of  these  in  the  wild  gar- 
den, or  on  bare  banks  ;  the  seeds  then  become 
scattered,  and  the  seedlings  flower  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  Seeds  of  such  plants  as  Honesty 
and  the  common  Valerian  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast. When  banks  planted  with  spring-flowering 
plants  have  been  cleared,  vacant  spots  may  be 
very  suitably  filled  with  such  plants  as  Del- 
phinium "  Blue  Butterfly,"  Nemesia,  dwarf 
Antirrhinum,  Marigold  "  Legend  of  Honour," 
Viola,  Tagetes,  Gazania,  Nasturtium,  and  Ver- 
bena. 

Nymph&a. — The  present  is  a  good  time  for 
planting  Water  Lilies.  They  succeed  best  in 
natural  pools  or  slow-running  streams,  where 
the  depth  of  the  water  is  from  1J  to  2  feet,  and 
in  a  position  that  is  exposed  to  sunshine.  They 
require  about  1  foot  deep  of  soil  to  root  into,  and 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  this  soil  in  shallow 
baskets  which  will  readily  sink  to  the  bottom. 
Casks  or  tubs  may  be  used,  but  they  must  be 
sunk  until  they  are  level  with  the  base  of  the 
pool.  Other  water  plants  suitable  for  planting 
at  the  present  time  include  Sagittaria,  Peltandra 
virginica,  Aponogeton  distachyon,  Juncus  ze- 
brinus,  and  Butomus  umbellatus. 

Planting. — Such  species  as  Rhododendrons  (in- 
cluding those  known  in  gardens  as  Azaleas), 
Kalmia,  Lilac,  Laburnum,  Prunus,  &c,  which 
have  been  forced  into  flower  in  the  houses  may 
now  be  planted  out  into  their  beds  in  the  open, 
or  be  plunged  in  pots  into  beds  of  ashes.  The 
plants  should  be  frequently  syringed  during  the 
summer  months,  and  every  attention  given  them 
in  respect  to  root-waterings.  Lily  of  the  Valley 
which  has  been  forced  may  also  be  planted  out 
into  a  shaded  position.  This  plant  requires 
deep,  rich  soil,  and  succeeds  very  well  under 
the  shade  of  a  wall  facing  to  the  north.  Hya- 
cinths and  Tulips  may  be  planted  in  the  wild 
garden. 

Lawns  and  paths. — Lawns  require  very  fre- 
quent mowings  this  season  in  order  to  keep  the 
grass  short  and  prevent  it  producing  flower- 
stems.  Sweep  and  roll  the  paths  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  surfaces  firm  and 
smooth. 
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FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomber,  Gardener  to  Lowi>  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

Cm  umbers. — Plants  that  have  been  bearing 
iruit  lor  a  long  time  will  become  exhausted  un- 
less they  are  encouraged  to  make  fresh  growth, 
by  being  top-dressed  with  a  new  compost,  which 
may  consist  of  light,  turfy  loam,  horse  manure, 
and  flaky  leaf-mould,  and  by  supplying  the 
roots  with  occasional  waterings  of  tepid  liquid 
manure.  High  temperatures  and  moist  atn.o- 
spheres  must  be  maintained,  employing  suffi- 
cient artificial  heat  at  night  and  on  dull  days, 
carefully  ventilating  the  house,  but  closing  it 
early  in  the  afternoon  to  conserve  solar  heat. 
Frequently  damp  the  floors  and  syringe  the  plants 
in  the  morning  and  again  at  closing  time.  This 
practice,  if  well  followed  up,  and  accompanied 
by  light  cropping,  will  quickly  renovate  plants 
that  have  become  weakened  by  heavy  cropping, 
and  it  will  keep  them  free  from  red  spider,  but 
old  growths  should  be  thinned  out  and  young 
ones  laid  in  and  stopped  at  one  leaf  beyond  the 
first  fruit.  If  new  plantations  are  required, 
young  plants  should  be  raised  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  from  young  plants  that  fruits  of  the  best 
quality  are  to  be  secured. 

Cucumbers  in  frames. — The  weather  has  not 
been  favourable  to  crops  recently  planted  in 
frames,  and  it  may  be  found  expedient  to  add 
fresh  fermenting  material  around  the  sides  of 
the  frames.  Keep  the  growths  properly  thinned, 
stopped  and  regulated,  and  be  careful  not  to 
over-water  the  plants,  or  to  create,  by  syringing, 
excessive  atmospheric  moisture.  The  best  time 
tn  .syringe  the  plants  is  on  bright  days,  when 
the  lights  are  being  closed  for  the  day,  which 
should  be  done  early  to  secure  a  good  heat. 
Keep  the  lights  covered  at  night,  and  lightly 
shade  the  plants  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
from  powerful  sunshine.  In  many  gardens 
planting  in  frames  is  delayed  until  accommoda- 
tion can  be  found  for  the  plants  in  the  frames 
from  which  the  early  crops  of  such  vegetables 
as  Cauliflowers  or  Potatos  have  been  cleared. 
In  such  cases  the  fermenting  material  may  re- 
quire to  be  turned  and  an  addition  made  to  it, 
afterwards  putting  out  the  plants  as  recom- 
mended in  a  previous  "  Calendar." 

Tomatos. — Houses      containing     plants     with 
ripening  iruits  should  be  freely  ventilated,  and 
the  atmosphere  kept  dry.     Extreme  fluctuations 
of   moisture   in   this   respect  would   damage  the 
fruit  by  causing  it  to  split.     Careless  watering 
of  the  soil  will  also  promote  similar  evil  effects, 
and    the   soil   should,    therefore,    be   kept    in    a 
uniformly  moist  condition,  at  no  time  allowing 
it  to  become  very  dry.     Apply  light  top-dressings 
of  fresh  compost,   artificial  fertilisers,   or  water 
the  roots  with  liquid  manure,     (lather  the  fruits 
as   they   ripen,   both   in   order   to  prevent   them 
being  spoiled  by  over-ripening  and  for  the  sake 
of  lightening  the  burden  of  the  plant.    Regularly 
remove    lateral    growths,    but    refrain    from    the 
practice,  sometimes  followed,  of  amputating  the 
principal  leaves.     It  is  a  custom  at  The  Hendre, 
in   the  case  of  cordon  plants,  to  leave,   during 
the  early  stages  of  growth,  a  spur  near  the  base 
of  each  plant,  from  which — after  the  lower  part 
of  the  plant  is  relieved  of  fruit,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  leaves  also — a  young  growth  is  trained 
over  the  old  stem,  ultimately  entirely  taking  its 
place.      By   this   means,    fruit   ripens   upon   the 
bottom  of  the  new  rod  before  the  old  one  has 
finished   the   crop   at   its   top,    and   a   continual 
supply  of  fruit  from  the  same  plants  is  kept  up 
for  a  long  period.     At  this  season  accommoda- 
tion can  usually  be  found  for  Tomato  plants  in 
structures  that  have  contained  Strawberries,  and 
such  plants  should  furnish  a  supply  of  fruit  until 
at  least  mid-winter.     Avoid   using  a  rich   or  a 
large  body   of  compost,    as,   in   either  case,  an 
over-luxuriant  growth  would  take  place  while  the 
plants   were   in   a   young  state.      A   better   plan 
is  to  secure  sturdy  plants  and  refrain  from  nour- 
ishing them  with  stimulants  until  they  are  laden 
with  fruit. 


yield  a  grateful  perfume,  while  for  lasting 
qualities  some  of  them  have  few  equals.  The 
following  showy  kinds  are  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  every  Orchid  grower,  viz.,  the 
species. C.  erythrostylum,  C.  Lowianum,  and  its 
variety  concolor  ;  C.  eburneum,  C.  Mastersii,  C. 
Sanderi,  C.  Hookerianum,  C.  tigrinam,  C. 
giganteum,  and  their  hybrids,  C.  Bullianum,  C. 
insigne  Ansonii,  C.  Low-grinum,  C.  Lowio- 
eburneum,  C.  eburneo-Lowianum,  C.  Winnia- 
num,  C.  Wiganianum,  C.  Tracyanum,  C.  IIol- 
fordianum,  C.  Colmania?,  and  C.  Lowio-grandi- 
florum.  That  these  plants  grow  best  un'.ier 
cool,  intermediate  conditions  is  now  generally 
recognised.  Thus  treated,  they  suffer  less  from 
insect  pests,  and  they  thrive  and  flower  better 
than  when  grown  in  a  higher  temperature.  I 
think  it  is  the  cooler  treatment  these  plants 
have  received  of  late  years  which  has  caused 
them  to  flower  more  freely  and  brought  them 
into  the_  repute  which  they  hold  at  the  present 
time.  Cymbidiums  are  for  the  most  part  strong- 
growing  plants,  having  thick,  fleshy  roots,  and 
during  their  growing  season,  especially  when 
making  up  their  growths  in  autumn,  abundance 
of  water  at  the  roots  is  needed.  At  all  other 
times  they  should  be  treated  as  ordinary  green- 
house plants,  always  allowing  them  to  become 
dry  before  giving  the  roots  a  thorough  soaking 
with  water.  The  plants  require  shading  from 
strong  sunshine,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  should  be  kept  sweet  and  fresh  by  a  judi- 
cious use  of  the  ventilators,  while  the  surround- 
ings should  be  kept  moist,  and  the  foliage  freely 
syringed  both  morning  and  evening  when  the 
days  are  fine. 

Repotting. — All  the  above-mentioned  kinds  are 
now  past  the  flowering  stage,  and  new  growths 
for    the    present    season   are   more   or   less    ad- 
vanced.    Any   necessary   repotting   should    now 
be  carried  out,  but  refrain  from  disturbing  the 
plants   as  long  as  the  soil  is  not  sour  and  the 
receptacles    afford    sufficient   room   for    the   de- 
velopment of  the  season's  growth,  as  plants  in 
a  root-bound  state  are  always  more  productive 
of    flower-spikes.       If    large   specimens  are  re- 
quired, young,  healthy  plants  should  be  shifted 
on,   causing   as   little   root   disturbance   as   pos- 
sible, breaking  the  pots  of  those  that  are  root- 
bound    to    extricate    the    roots    without    injury. 
Large   specimens   that   have   become   exhausted 
are  best  broken  up  and  the  pieces  potted  sepa- 
rately,  it  being  much  better  to  grow  on  young 
plants  into  specimens  than  to  make  up  large  pots 
from    small    pieces.      The  new   pots,   or  pans, 
should  be  clean,  and  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 
accommodate  the  plants  for  a  period  of  two  or 
three    years.      Plenty    of  good,   open   drainage 
should  be  afforded,  and  the  crocks  covered  with 
a  layer  of  thin  turf.     Cymbidiums,  for  the  most 
part,    require   potting   in    strong   soil,    and   this 
should  be  a  mixture  of  three-fifths  turfy  loam, 
one-fifth  turfy  peat,    and    one-fifth    sphagnum- 
moss.     Use  these  in   as   lumpy   a  condition   as 
possible,   adding  plenty  of   crushed  crocks   and 
silver  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous.     I  have 
tried   manures  for  these   plants,   but  the   plants 
did    not    succeed    so    well    with    as   without    it. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  recommend  using  manures 
of  any  kind  in  the  compost.    The  only  thing  of 
the   kind   I   find   beneficial   without   having   ill- 
effects    is   weak,    liquid   cow-manure,    and    then 
only   when   the   nlants   are  root-bound.      In   the 
process   of  potting  the  soil    should    be    made 
moderately  firm   about  the  roots,   and  the  base 
of  the  plant   kept   about   1   inch  below   the  rim 
of  the  pot.     Use  the  materials  in  a  moderately 
moist   state,  thus   no  water  will  be  needed   for 
a  week   or   10   days   after   repotting,   when   they 
should  be  given  a  thorough  soaking,  which  will 
suffice  for  a  long  time. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By    H.    G.    Alexander.  Orchid    Grower    to    Major   G.    L. 
Holford,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

' ' ymbidium. — This  genus  was  never  held  in 
higher  estimation  than  it  is  to-day.  The  plants 
have  become  special  favourites,  and  in  some  gar- 
dens a  house  is  set  apart  for  their  culture.  The 
flowers  of  many  are  of  great  beauty,  and  some 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Potatos. — By  this  date  the  Potato  crops  in  all 
localities  should  be  sufficiently  advanced  to 
complete  the  work  of  earthing  up  the  plants. 
Make  sure  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  first 
thoroughly  freed  from  weeds  by  flat  hoeing 
it.  When  extra  fine  tubers  are  required  for 
any  special  purpose  the  growths  should  be 
thinned  to  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  shoots. 
This  is  easily  accomplished  by  placing  the  feet 
near  the  plant  and  drawing  the  weakest  growths 
out  with  the   hand. 


Vegetable  Marrows.  —  Plants  which  were- 
started  early  in  portable  frames  should  now  be 
in  full  bearing,  the  lights  and  frames  being  en- 
tirely removed.  A  thorough  good  surface  dress- 
ing of  loam  and  half-decayed  manure  should  be 
applied  in  equal  parts,  and  the  growths  thinned, 
regulated,  and  pegged  down.  The  value  of  this 
practice  over  that  of  the  ordinary  way  of  culti- 
vation will  be  fully  demonstrated,  as  not  only 
will  the  plants  treated  in  this  manner  be  in  the 
height  of  bearing  when  those  grown  in  the  open 
are  only  just  planted,  but  they  will  continue  to 
bear  quite  as  freely,  if  not  more  so,  until  frosts 
occur  in  the  autumn.  Plants  raised  from  later 
sowings  may  now  be  put  out  on  well-prepared 
beds. 

Turnips. — After  this  date,  and  during  dry, 
hot  weather,  much  trouble  is  often  experienced 
in  keeping  up  a  regular  supply  of  sweet,  ten- 
der bulbs.  The  Turnip  flea  frequently  is  very 
troublesome,  arresting  the  growth  in  its  early 
stages,  and  often  completely  eating  up  the 
plants  when  in  the  seed-leaf.  Frequent  small 
sowings  should  be  made  of  the  varieties  Snow- 
ball, Jersey  Lily,  and  Red  Globe,  choosing  as. 
far  as  possible  the  coolest  and  most  shady  part 
of  Jhe  garden.  The  seed  should  be  watered  in 
when  sown,  and  I  have  found  it  a  capital  plan 
to  strew  the  surface  with  finely-mown  lawn 
Grass  about  half  an  inch  thick,  which  not  only 
keeps  the  ground  cool,  but  is  also  distasteful 
to  the  Turnip  flea.  Earlier  sowings  should  be 
thinned  before  the  young  plants  become  drawn. 
Apply  fresh  soot  once  a  week  and  a  little  vege- 
table manure.  Keep  the  ground  constantly- 
stirred  with  the  Dutch  hoe.  Early  sowings 
which  have  matured  should  be  lifted  and  stcrld 
in  sand  in  a  cool  place  at  the  foot  of  a  north 
wall. 

Spinach— Yew  vegetables  are  more  in  request 
the  whole  year  round  than  Spinach,  or  more 
difficult  to  procure  during  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, especially  on  shallow  soils  and  in  the 
southern  districts.  The  most  satisfactory  way 
to  ensure  a  constant  supply  is  to  make  a  small 
sowing  once  about  every  10  days  on  land  which 
has  been  well  enriched  and  where  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  shade,  the  most  suitable 
places  being  between  the  rows  of  tall  beans  and 
peas.  Thin  out  the  plants  to  6  inches  apart. 
New  Zealand  Spinach  which  was  raised  in  heat 
ought  now  to  be  planted  out  on  a  well-prepared 
piece  of  ground,  either  on  a  south  or  west  bor- 
der. 

Cardoons. — These  should  now  be  firmly  es- 
tablished and  growing  away  freely.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  plenty  of  moisture  be  afforded  them 
all  through  the  growing  season.  The  plants 
should  be  not  less  than  18  inches  apart  and  a 
stout  stake  placed  to  each.  Give  the  surface  a 
good  mulching  of  horse-droppings.  Cardoons 
should  be  grown  quickly,  and  from  eight  to  10 
weeks  is  necessary  to  blanch  them  well. 

Dwarf  Beans— Plants  that  are  growing  in  un- 
healed frames  will  now  need  an  abundance  of 
ventilation,  and  the  lights  may  be  removed  en- 
tirely during  genial  weather.  Apply  a  dressing 
of  half-decayed  horse  manure  to  the  roots  just 
before  the  plants  come  into  bearing.  Continue 
to  make  small  sowings  in  the  open  garden  at 
fortnightly  intervals. 

Water  supply.— One  of  the  most  serious  hin- 
drances to  successful  vegetable  gardening  in 
many  places  is  due  to  the  inadequate  provision 
that  has  been  made  for  a  suitable  supply  of 
water,  for  during  some  seasons,  in  the  absence 
of  a  good  supply,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
crops  of  the  highest  merit.  No  kitchen  garden 
should  be  formed  without  making  arrangements 
for  sufficient  water,  and  wherever  it  is  possible 
a  basin  or  pond  should  also  be  provided.  * 
Though  water  obtained  fresh  from  the  pipes  is 
preferable  to  none  at  all ;  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  which  has  lain  for  some  time 
exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
best  time  for  applying  water  to  plants  is  during 
the  afternoon  and  early  in  the  evening.  Sewage 
or  drainage  from  the  farmyard  are  both  of  great 
value  for  most  crops,  but  in  all  cases  such 
liquids  should  be  properly  diluted.  If  the  foliage 
of  nearly  any  kitchen  garden  crop  be  damped  by 
spraying  in  the  evening  after  a  hot  day,  the 
effect  is  beneficial,  especially  if  the  water  is 
tepid  at  the  time  it  is  applied.  This  is  the  i  .  • 
even  if  the  soil  is  sufficiently  supplied  with 
moisture  at  the  time. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTiSEMKNTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER,  4P,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDIT  OR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.—  The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

New  spapers.—  Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
carejulto  mark  the  paragraphs  titer  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  17- 

Roy.  Bot.  Soc.  Summer  Exh.  (3  days).     Yorkshire  Gala, 
York,  Jubilee  Exh.  (3  days). 
THURSDAY,  JUNE  18— Linnean  Soc.  meet. 
SATURDAY,  JUNE  20— German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    eosuinS     week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fitly  Years 
at  Greenwich— 59'1°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.—  Wednesday,  June  10  (6  p.m.):  Max.  75  ; 
Min.  5a". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Tlimsduy,  June  11 
(10  a.m.)  :  Bar.  30-2  ;  Temp.  67"  ;  II  eather— 
Bright  sunshine. 
Provinces.— Wednesday,  June  10  (6  p.m.):  Max.  70° 
Cambridge;  Min.  551-  Lancaster. 

SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Bedding  Plants,  Gladiolus,  Pansies,  Palms,  Plants, 
Bays,  Conifers,  &c,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 

FR1 D  \Y 

Imported  and  established  Orchids  in  variety,  at  67  St  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.4a. 


It    is    a    philosophical    common- 
Principles    Place    that   we   can    only    appre- 
of  hend  the  external  world  through 

Manuring.  the  meciium  of  thought;  indeed, 
it  may  be  maintained  that  we  know  nothing 
of  the  external  reality,  but  merely  the 
workings  of  our  own  minds.  But  without 
pushing  our  scepticism  to  such  a  point,  we 
must  recognise  in  all  our  science,  i.e.,  our 
attempts  to  reconstruct  nature  in  terms  of 
our  mind,  a  tendency  to  rest  content  with  ex- 
planations which  fit  in  with  our  habits  of 
thought,  and  to  substitute  simple,  compact 
theories  for  the  very  complex  operations  of 
things  in  themselves.  In  other  words,  it  is 
easier  to  let  our  minds  work  on  straight- 
forward "  logical  "  lines  than  to  puzzle  out 
things  as  they  are. 

These  somewhat  trite  reflections  have  been 
prompted  by  reading  a  recently-published 
work  on  manures  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Griffiths,* 
the  author  of  a  long  series  of  communica- 
tions on  questions  connected  with  the  nutri- 
tion and  composition  of  plants,  which  have 
not  always  received  a  very  cordial  recogni- 
tion. In  this  book  we  find  developed  at  con- 
siderable length  two  ideas  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  consider  fallacious,  but 
which  for  the  last  half-century  have  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  both  on  agricultural  and 
horticultural  practice.  These  two  fallacies 
are,  firstly,  that  the  composition  of  a  particu- 
lar plant,  as  ascertained  by  an  analysis  of  its 
ash,  affords  a  guide  to  the  manure  it  should 
receive;  and  secondly,  that  the  sulphate  or 
other  compound  of  iron  is  a  desirable  in- 
gredient of  a  fertiliser,  because  it  will  give 
colour  to  fruit  or  flowers. 

The   first  opinion   is  due   to    Liebig,   who, 

•  Manures  for  Fruit  and  other  Trees.  By  A.  B.  Griffiths, 
Ph.D.,  pp.  264,  xxii.     London  :  Sutton,  1908. 


putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  question  of 
the  supply  of  nitrogen,  laid  down  the  general 
principle  that,  after  ascertaining  what  a 
given  crop  is  accustomed  to  take  away  from 
the  soil,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  same 
materials  beforehand  in  order  to  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  of  the  plant.  Now,  such  a  point 
of  view  is  at  first  sight  eminently  logical ;  so 
conformable,  indeed,  to  our  ways  of  think- 
ing that  it  has  taken  20  or  30  years  of  experi- 
ment and  hard  controversy  to  demonstrate 
its  insufficiency  ;  in  agriculture  the  idea  has 
practically  disappeared,  but  in  horticultural 
matters  it  is  constantly  recurring,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  systematic  experiments  on  the 
nutrition  of  garden  plants.  The  cardinal  de- 
fect of  Liebig's  theory  is  that  it  takes  no 
account  of  the  soil ;  it  might  be  true  if  one- 
started  to  grow  a  plant  in  a  pot  of  pure 
sand  containing  no  nutriment  but  that  which 
one  added  to  it,  but  since  the  plant  is  placed 
in  soil  containing  enough  food  for  at  least 
a  hundred  crops,  though  mostly  in  a  more 
or  less  dormant  condition,  manure  is  only 
really  wanted  to  make  good  certain  defi- 
ciencies which  are  special  to  the  soil  and  the 
crop,  and  these  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
actual  experiment.  Different  plants  have 
verv  different  powers  of  getting  hold  of  par- 
ticular elements  of  nutrition,  and  experience- 
shows  that  the  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the 
plant  does  not  enable  one  to  predict  in  which 
direction  the  difficulty  will  lie. 

We    must   draw   our  examples    from   farm 
crops,   because  it  is  only  in  regard  to  them 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  weight  of  experimen- 
tal evidence,    and   we    will     simply     instance 
Wheat  and     Barley  among  cereals  and  Tur- 
nips and  Mangolds  among  root  crops.    In  the 
growth  of  Wheat  it  i-  very  rarely  that  any 
other  manure  than  a  nitrogenous  one  will  be 
required  ;    nitrogen    is    what    Ville    calls    the 
dominant    for    Wheat,    and   all    field  experi- 
ments, confirmed  by  the  working  experience 
of  two  generations  of  farmers,  have  demon- 
strated   that    under     normal     conditions,     if 
Wheat    be    supplied    with    from    one    to    two 
hundredweight  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of   ammonia,    no  profitable   increase  of   crop 
will    be    obtained    by    adding    phosphates    or 
potash  salts.    Yet  the  analysis  of  the  Wheat 
plant  does  not  show  that  it  takes  much  nitro. 
gen   from   the   soil  ;   in   fact,     it    takes    more- 
potash  ;   only   under   the   usual   conditions   of 
Wheat-growing  does  the  plant  find  a  special 
difficulty   in    making   use   of   the   reserves  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soil.     As  far  as  the  ash  goes, 
Barley   has   much    the   same   composition   as 
Wheat,  yet   Barley  requires  much  less  nitro- 
gen than  Wheat,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to 
supply   it   with   some   phosphoric   acid.      The 
analysis  of  Swede  Turnips  would  show  that 
the   crop    takes   away    from    the     soil    about 
100  lb.  per  acre  of  nitrogen,  30  lb.  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  perhaps   120  lb.  of  potash; 
yet   there  cannot  be  a   shadow  of  doubt  but 
that  the  proper  manuring  for  a  Turnip  crop 
is  primarily  60  to  So  lb.   of  phosphoric  acid, 
then  from  10  to  20  lb.,  but  not  more,  of  nitro- 
gen,  and   only  potash   in   rare   cases.      Man- 
golds   do    not    differ   greatly    in    composition 
from      Swedes,      yet      Mangolds      must      be 
manured    with    nitrogen    and    potash,    phos- 
phoric  acid   counts   for   very   little,   and   may 
often  be  omitted.    Now,  these  are  facts  which 
have   been   demonstrated   to  weariness ;   they 


may  be  paralleled  for  Clover,  for  Potatos,  for 
Beans,  and  for  all  our  other  farm  crops ; 
they  form  the  basis  of  the  practice  of  farmers 
in  every  civilised  country.  And  yet  Liebig's 
theory — fallacy,  we  prefer  to  call  it — still  is 
supposed  to  hold  for  garden  plants,  and  Dr. 
Griffiths'  book  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
analyses  of  the  ash  of  shrubs — analyses 
which  must  have  cost  him  endless  labour — 
and  recommendations  of  manure  mixtures 
based  on  those  analyses.  We  will  not  labour 
the  point,  we  will  only  repeat  that  in  what- 
ever  instance  the  plant  itself  has  been  asked 
by  systematic  experiment  what  kind  of  food 
it  wants,  what  elements  of  nutrition  it  will 
be  grateful  for,  the  answer  has  borne  no  re- 
lation to  the  comparative  richness  or  other- 
wise of  its  ash  in  those  elements,  hence  we 
conclude  that  an  analysis  of  the  plant  can 
afford  no  guide  to  its  appropriate  manuring, 
and  that  Griffiths'  toils  are  essentially  use- 
less for  the  purpose  to  which  he  devotes 
them. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  iron  question  ;  it  has 
always  been  recognised  that  the  rich,  red 
sands  and  loams  of  Hereford  and  neighbour- 
ing counties  give  rise  to  highly-coloured 
fruit  and  brilliant  flowers ;  Tea  Roses,  in 
particular,  have  been  thought  to  take  on  a 
special  richness  of  colour.  As  these  red  soils 
owe  their  colour  to  oxides  of  iron,  and  as 
iron  is  known  to  be  essential  to  the  forma- 
tion of  chlorophyll  and  the  red  material  in 
animal  blood,  it  seemed  a  natural  step  to- 
conclude  that  an  exceptional  amount  of  iron 
in  the  soil  accounted  for  the  brilliancy  of 
colour  in  its  products.  But  the  least 
examination  will  show  how  very  defective 
the  chain  of  reasoning  is,  and  whatever 
experimental  evidence  exists  is  entirely 
adverse  to  the  view  that  the  heightened 
colour  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  direct  effect 
of  the  iron  upon  the  plant.  In  the  first 
place,  however  great  the  part  it  may  play, 
the  amount  of  iron  taken  up  from  the  soil  is 
very  small,  4  or  5  lb.  per  acre  at  the  utmost, 
whereas  the  amount  present  in  the  soil  is 
enormous,  20,000  to  30,000  lb.  per  acre  in 
the  top  9  inches  only  of  soil,  and  that,  toe- 
in  forms  which  could  easily  be  appropriated 
by  the  plant  if  it  wished  to  obtain  more. 
Secondly,  the  red  soils  in  question  are  not, 
in  fact,  exceptionally  rich  in  iron  ;  most 
soils — and  we  have  the  analyses  of  many 
scores  before  us — yield  from  2  to  3  per  cent. 
of  oxide  of  iron,  but  the  red  soils  from  the 
old  or  the  new  red  sandstone  formations 
which  have  come  under  our  review,  contain 
rather  less  than  usual.  The  conspicuous 
colour  may  be  due  either  to  a  slight  difference 
in  the  mode  of  combination  of  the  iron,  or  to 
its  prominence  when  spread  over  a  some- 
what coarse-grained  soil,  which  exposes  a 
comparatively  small  surface. 

Furthermore,  we  are  acquainted  with  one 
or  two  soils  derived  from  the  marl- 
stone,  which  contain  altogether  excep- 
tional amounts  of  iron,  at  least  ten  times  as 
much  as  usual,  yet  these  soils  give  rise  to 
no  exceptional  colour  in  fruit  or  flowers. 
Lastly,  there  is  but  little  experimental  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  connection  between 
iron  and  colour,  in  the  majority  of  cases  at 
any  rate;  we  have  in  our  mind  a  series  of 
experiments  upon  dwarf  Apple  trees  in 
large  tubs,  where,  year  after  year,  the  Apples 
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supplied  with  sulphate  of  iron  were  the 
greenest  of  the  series.  There  is  on  record  also 
a  series  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Cousins  at  Wye  College  for  the  National 
Carnation  Society,  in  which  the  use  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  made  no  difference  to  the  colour 
of  yellow-ground  fancies.  There  was  some 
evidence  that  a  scarlet  self  did  not  show 
white  flecks  so  readily  in  sunshine  when  they 
had  received  iron,  but  the  experiments  were 
not  pushed  far  enough  to  exclude  a  possible 
secondary  cause.  The  action  of  soluble  iron 
salts  upon  garden  plants  is  worthy  of  further 
investigation,  but  the  evidence,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  all  adverse  to  the  supposition  that 
high  colour  is  necessarily  or  habitually  corre- 
lated with  an  abundance  of  iron  in  the  soil. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these  two 
matters,  namely,  the  relation  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  ash  and  the  manure  appropriate 
to  a  particular  plant,  and  the  supposed  con- 
nection of  iron  with  the  colour  of  fruit,  for 
we  regard  the  one  as  a  fallacy,  and  the  other 
as  an  unproven  hypothesis. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  shows 
a  bed  of  Campanula  persicifolia  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Kew.  The  Campanulas,  or  Bell 
Flowers,  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  gar- 
den plants,  not  only  on  account  of  their  florifer- 
ous  character,  but  also  because  of  the  ease 
with  which  they  are  cultivated.  The  genus 
Campanula  is  a  very  large  one,  and  the 
enumerations  of  the  species  and  synonyms  oc- 
cupy no  fewer  than  20  columns  in  the  Index 
Kewensis.  Amongst  so  wide  a  range  are  found 
varieties  suitable  for  all  quarters  of  the  garden. 
Some  are  showy  border  subjects,  and  of  these 
the  two  best  known  are  C.  persicifolia  and  C. 
pyramidalis,  both  of  which  are  represented  in 
gardens  by  several  excellent  varieties.  The 
flowers  of  C.  persicifolia  are  very  broadly  cam- 
panulate,  and  although  the  type  colour  is  blue, 
there  are  shades  intermediate  to  white ;  and 
some  of  the  varieties  possess  double  flowers. 
The  culture  of  this  Campanula  is  easy,  but  it 
undoubtedly  thrives  best  and  blooms  most 
freely  on  chalky  soils.  Its  propagation  is 
readily  effected  by  seeds,  which  may  be  sown 
out-of-doors  in  a  shady  border,  either  in  March 
or  when  the  seeds  are  ripe  in  August ;  it  will 
also  reproduce  itself  naturally  from  seedlings  if 
the  ground  about  the  old  plants  be  left  undis- 
turbed. Propagation  may  also  be  effected  by 
means  of  yuung  shoots  inserted  in  March  or 
April.  These  should  be  placed  in  a  light  ^oil 
in  a  cold  frame.  It  may  also  be  increased  by 
division  of  the  root  stock.  The  double  forms 
are  very  beautiful,  and  these  appear  to  have 
been  raised  many  years  ago,  for,  according  to 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  in  the  year  1798,  the 
double  varieties  had  become  so  common  as  to 
almost  usurp  the  single  varieties  from  gardens. 
The  older  of  the  double  white  and  double  blue 
forms  are  known  respectively  as  C.  p.  alba  fl. 
pi.,  and  C.  p.  coerulea  tl.  pi.  On  June  19,  1900, 
a  beautiful  double  white  variety  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
under  the  name  of  C.  p.  Moerheimei.  This  plant 
was  figured  in  our  issue  for  June  30,  1900  ;  the 
flowers,  which  are  reproduced  a  natural  size, 
average  from  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter. 
Another  variety  of  C.  persicifolia  was  illus- 
trated in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  October  23, 
1883,  under  the  name  of  C.  p.  Backhouse's 
variety. 


The  National  Rose  Society.— The  great 
summer  exhibiton  of  this  flourishing  Society 
will  again  be  held  in  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  the  date  being  Friday,  July  3. 
The  classes  are  more  numerous  than  ever,  and 
only  fall  one  short  of  one  hundred.  There  are 
13  new  classes  added  this  year,  four  in  the  open 
classes  and  nine  in  those  devoted  to  amateurs. 
An  exhibition  of  Roses  will  be  held  under  the 
Society's  auspices  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 
(The  White  City),  Manchester,  on  Tuesday,  July 
21.  The  autumn  Rose  Show  will  be  held  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,   on  Thursday,    September  17. 

Asparagus  Show  at  Evesham.— The  twelfth 
annual  show  of  Asparagus  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Evesham,  on  Monday,  the  1st  instant,  the 
proceedings  being  opened  by  the  Mayor  of  that 
town.  The  whole  of  the  exhibits  are  annually 
sold  by  auction  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition, 
many  of  the  buyers  of  the  best  exhibits  being 
Covent  Garden  salesmen.  The  heaviest  bunch 
of  120  "heads"  weighed  27  lbs.  4  ozs.,  and  sold 
for  46s.  :  this  was  grown  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  of 
Pershore,  who  usually  obtains  the  prize  offered 
for  the  heaviest  bunch.  The  bunch,  to  which 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  size  and  quality, 
was  grown  by  Mr.  G.  Knight,  of  South  Little- 
ton :  it  weighed  19  lbs.  11  ozs.,  and  was  sold  for 
38s.  Other  weights  and  prices  were  : —  19  lbs. 
4  ozs.,  22s.  6d.  ;  20  lbs.  14  ozs.,  23s.  6d.  ;  18  lbs. 
12  ozs.,  25s.  6d.  ;  17  lbs.  7  ozs.,  21s.  6d.  ;  13  lbs. 
12  ozs.,  20s.  6d.  ;  18  lbs.  12  ozs.,  20s.  Only 
three  bunches  were  sold  for  less  than  6s.  per 
bunch.  There  are  about  5,000  acres  of  land 
devoted  to  Asparagus  culture  within  a  radius  of 
six  miles  of  Evesham,  and  still  more  is  being 
planted  each  year.  One  grower  is  planting  20 
acres  with  Asparagus  this  season. 

British      Gardeners'      Association. — A 

meeting  of  the  London  branch  will  be  held  at 
Portland  Road  Station,  on  June  13,  at  3  p.m., 
when  Mr.  Hawes  will  conduct  the  party  to  the 
Regent's  Park  and  Royal  Botanical  Gardens. 
Gardeners,  whether  members  of  the  association 
or  not,  are  invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 

R.H.S.  Gardens  Guild. — We  are  asked  to 
announce  that  the  first  annual  general  meeting 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  July  8,  the  recond 
day  of  Holland  House  Show,  at  7  p.m.,  in  the 
Charles  Dickens  Rooms,  Carr's  Restaurant, 
Strand.  It  is  particularly  hoped  that  all  who 
have  at  any  time  been  students  or  employees 
in  the  R.H.S.  Gardens  at  Chiswick  or  Wisley 
will  endeavour  to  be  present,  and  will  give 
early  notice  of  their  intention  to  the  acting  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  R.  Wallis,  R.H.S.  Gardens, 
Wisley,  Ripley,   Surrey. 

Flowers  in  Season. — A  selection  of  flower- 
ing shrubs  has  been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  from  their  Combe  Wood 
Nurseries,  Kingston  Hill.  All  are  from  the  open 
grounds,  and  they  mainly  represent  improved 
varieties  of  well-known  subjects.  The  Lilacs 
include  the  exquisite  double  white  variety  named 
after  Mme.  Lemoine.  Guelder  Roses  include  the 
globose-flowered  Viburnum  plicatum,  with  in- 
florescences of  snowy  whiteness,  and  the  flat 
corymbose  heads  of  V.  tomentosum  var. 
Mariesii.  The  Mock  Orange  (Philadelphus)  is 
greatly  improved  in  the  variety  Boule  d' Argent, 
the  shoots  having  axillary  racemes  of  white,  fra- 
grant flowers.  Another,  P.  purpurea  maculatus, 
is  not  so  crowded  with  blossoms,  but  a  tinge  of 
crimson  at  the  base  of  the  petals  is  an  additional 
attraction,  and  against  this  colouring  the  yellow 
stamens  are  prominent.  Ceanothus  Veitchianus 
has  deep  blue  flowers,  against  which  those  of  C. 
thyrsiflorus  appear  pale.     The  Deutzias  are  all 


floriferous  subjects,  D.  discolor  and  D.  gracilis, 
being  both  valuable  garden  plants.  The  former 
is  represented  in  a  large-flowered  form,  labelled 
D.  d.  grandiflora,  the  latter  by  D.  g.  venusta. 
Purple,  yellow  and  white-flowered  varieties  of 
Cytisus,  the  showy  Weigelas,  of  which  W.  rosea 
is  now  so  prominent  a  feature  in  suburban  gar- 
dens, a  double-flowered  Wistaria,  and  many 
others    form    an    interesting    collection. 

Horticultural  Club.  —  The  next  house 
dinner  of  the  club  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
June  23,  at  6  p.m.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor. 
Mr.  H.  Hitchcock,  of  Victoria,  Australia,  will 
lecture  on  "  The  Development  of  Gardening  in 
Victoria  during  Recent  Years." 

Forced  Bulb  Show. — We  are  asked  to  state 
in  connection  with  the  special  prizes  for  Hya- 
cinths and  Tulips  to  be  competed  for  on  Tues- 
day, March  9,  1909,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  that  the  Council  would  be 
glad  if  this  date  could  be  made  a  general  one 
for  the  exhibit  of  collections  of  forced  spring 
bulbs,  specially  with  a  view  to  showing  which 
varieties  (of  Daffodils  for  instance)  are  best 
suited  for  forcing.  The  Council  invite  the  ex- 
hibition of  small  collections  from  amateurs  as 
well  as  from  the  trade. 

French    Horticulturists    in    London. — 

A  party  of  excursionists,  limited  to  200  members 
and  friends  of  the  National  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  France,  will  visit  London  on  the  22nd 
inst.,  and  return  to  France  on  the  29th.  The 
excursion  will  include  a  visit  to  the  Franco- 
British  Exhibition  for  the  flower  show  of  the 
24th,  a  visit  to  Kew  Gardens,  Windsor,  and  the 
principal  parks  and  nurseries  in  and  around 
London. 

M.  Philippe  de  Vilmorin.  —  We  observe 
with  pleasure  that  this  eminent  French  horti- 
culturist has  recently  been  appointed  a  Cheva- 
lier of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  This  gentleman 
has  done  much  for  international  horticulture, 
and  the  honour  is  well  deserved. 

Presentation  to  President  Fallieres. — 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  to  London 
of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  a  com- 
mittee was  formed,  of  which  Sir  Albert  Rollit 
was  appointed  chairman,  to  make  a  presenta- 
tion to  M.  Fallieres,  in  the  name  of  British 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  other 
French  Orders.  The  presentation  consisted 
of  a  gold  and  silver  casket  containing  an  illu- 
minated address  on  vellum,  and  the  presen- 
tation was  made  to  M.  Fallieres  by  Sir  Albert 
Rollit  at  St.  James's  Palace.  Many  gentlemen 
connected  with  literature,  art,  and  science  were 
among  the  number  of  subscribers,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  English  horticulture  was 
also  represented,  for  in  the  list  we  observe  the 
names  of  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  Mr.  George  Stan- 
ton, Mr.  Martin  Sutton,  and  Mr.  Harman 
Payne. 

Udo  or  Oudo — Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  informs  us 
that  this  vegetable,  to  which  reference  was  made 
on  p.  317,  consists  of  the  young  blanched  shoots 
of  Aralia  cordata,  a  native  of  Japan.  It  has 
long  been  cultivated  by  the  Japanese  as  a  vege- 
table. It  was  originally  described  by  Thunberg 
in  1784,  and  was  re-described  and  figured  by 
Siebold  and  Zuccarini  in  1835  under  the  name 
of  Aralia  edulis.  There  is  a  full  account  of  it 
by  Mons.  Edouard  Andre  in  Revue  Horticole, 
1896,  p.  55.  This  nurseryman  cultivated  it  in 
his  garden  in  Touraine,  and  warns  us  that,  as  a 
vegetable,  it  possesses  a  resinous  flavour  that 
would  not  be  palatable  to  everyone.  It  can 
easily  be  procured  from  the  Japanese  nursery- 
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Garden    Competition    at   Cupar.  — A   very 

interesting  gardening  competition  in  Cupar, 
Fifeshire,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Fifeshire  Education  Committee, 
has  just  been  completed  by  the  issue  of  the  prize 
list.  A  class  was  conducted  by  Mr.  G.  P. 
Berry,  and  at  the  close  a  paper  was  set.  The 
competition  was  in  three  sections — one  for  prac- 
tical and  market  gardeners,  another  for  ama- 
teurs and  cottagers,  and  a  third  for  ladies.  In 
the  practical  section  the  competitors  were  asked 
to  describe  the  best  method  of  laying  down 
in  the  open  an  acre  of  fruit  trees — Apple,  Pear, 
and  Plum — with  under-planted  small  fruit,  giv- 
ing the  most  up-to-date  cultural  treatment  over 


papers  v.  ere  sent  in,  and  the  premier  places 
were  taken  as  follow- — Practical  and  market 
gardeners,  1  (Silver  Medal),  David  Dalrymple, 
gardener,  Dura  House ;  2,  Peter  Walker,  gar- 
dener, Cairnie.  Amateurs  and  cottagers,  1  (Sil- 
ver Medal),  W.  Oliphant,  Bonnygate  ;  2, 
Charles  Storrar,  architect,  East  End  Park. 
Ladies,  1,  Miss  Innes,  Rosemount ;  2,  Mrs.  E. 
M.  Lennox,  Castlefield. 

New    Botanic   Garden    in    America. — The 

large  amount  of  money  that  has  been  given  for 
eiucational  purposes  in  America  has  provided 
for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  univer- 
sities in  many  parts  of  the  States,  and  in  most 
of  them  the  claims  of  botany  are  recognised  in 


Fig.  175. — iris   x   amethyst:   flower  violet  in  various  shades. 


a  period  of  six  years.  Also,  the  most  approved 
cultural  details  in  the  growing  of  the  first  early 
Potatos,  early  and  late  Cauliflower,  and  Onions 
for  bulbing  purposes  in  a  private  garden.  The 
amateurs'  and  cottagers'  problem  consisted  of 
the  laying-out  of  a  small  piece  of  ground  as  a 
cottage  garden  from  old  pasture  land,  includ- 
ing soil,  working,  manuring,  cropping,  propa- 
gating, planting,  and  pruning ;  also,  the  best 
culture  for  Roses  in  a  small  garden.  The  ladies 
were  asked  to  give  their  views  on  the  history 
of  the  Sweet  Pea,  emphasising  its  adaptability 
for  decorative  purposes  inside  the  villa  and  man- 
ti  in,  and  their  ideas  with  regard  to  arrange- 
ment of  flower  foliage  in  vases  and  for  table 
decoration  were  also  asked.     A  large  number  of 


the  provision  not  only  of  a  chair  for  the  science, 
but  also  of  a  suitable  botanic  garden.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  at  Homewood,  Balti- 
more, has,  according  to  Gardening  (Chicago), 
made  provision  for  a  new  botanical  garden, 
which  is  to  be  under  the  care  of  Prof.  D.  S. 
Johnson.  It  is  contemplated  to  commence  at 
present  with  a  biological  garden  and  one  green- 
house for  biological  work.  Later  on  there  will 
probably  be  added  a  systematic  garden  of  about 
two  acres.  In  addition  to  these,  plants,  trees, 
and  shrubs  of  botanical  and  ornamental  value 
will  be  planted  on  suitable  sites  in  Homewood 
Park  conforming  to  the  general  landscape  plans. 
Mr.  Wll.  H.  Witte  is  to  be  the  garden  super- 
intendent. 


A  New  Japanese  Rose Rosa  yedoensis  of 

Makino  has  now  been  brought  into  cultivation. 
It  has  the  foliage  of  Rosa  rugosa,  with  an  in- 
florescence like  that  of  Rosa  multiflora,  with 
numerous  rather  small  pink  flowers.  Plants  of  it 
may  be  procured  through  the  Japanese  nursery- 
men. 

Street  Trees. — Although  there  are  so  many 
handsome  trees  suited  for  town  planting,  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  the  same  species  planted 
with  almost  monotonous  frequency.  One  of  the 
reasons  given  for  this  is  that  other  suitable 
trees  are  not  procurable  in  quantity  from  British 
nurserymen,  but  if  a  demand  existed  for  them, 
surely  the  nurserymen  would  not  be  slow  to 
propagate  and  stock  them.  In  the  First  Garden 
City  at  Letchworth  the  streets  have  been  planted 
with  trees  that  are  not  commonly  used  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  are  found  there  to  be  equally 
as  valuable  as  the  more  common  Plane,  Horse 
Chestnut,  and  Sycamore.  Fraxinus  monophylla 
has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  subject  at  Letch- 
worth if  given  a  fairly  deep  root  run.  Pyrus 
Aria  is  valuable  for  planting  in  windy  and  ex- 
posed streets.  Many  forms  and  species  of  Acer 
have  been  employed.  Of  these  the  gardener,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Cole,  has  sent  us  examples  of  A.  Pseudo- 
platanus  Leopoldii,  A.  P.-p.  lutescens,  A.  plata- 
noides  digitatum,  A.  p.  Schwedleri,  and  A.  dasy- 
carpum. 

Cultivable  Land  for  the  Use  of  the 
Poor. — The  Poor  Law  administration  of  Poseu 
have  created  a  new  institution.  Town  land 
suitable  for  cultivation  and  letting  is  divided 
into  sections  of  200  square  metres,  and  let  to 
deserving  poor  persons  for  gardening  purposes. 
The  annual  rent  for  such  small  areas  is  fixed  at 
two  shillings.  The  authorities  hope,  from  this 
arrangement,  to  improve  the  domestic  condition 
and  health  of  the  poor.  It  is  also  hoped  to 
foster  an  educational  purpose  and  stimulate  the 
alms  receivers,  who  by  means  of  petite  culture 
will  be  working  out  a  part  of  their  subsistence. 

Biological  Professorship  at  Cambridge. 

— Mr.  W.  Bateson,  F.R.S.,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Professorship  of  Biology  founded  at  Cam- 
bridge about  five  years  ago  by  an  anonymous 
donor.  Professor  Bateson  is  well  known  as  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  experimental  study  of 
heredity  at  the  present  time,  and  his  appoint- 
ment will  strengthen  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  is  already  doing  so  much  to  fur- 
ther the  advancement  of  biology,  both  pure  and 
applied.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  Pro- 
fessor Bateson  presided  at  the  third  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Genetics  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
1906. 

Franco  -  British  Exhibition.  —  Mr.  J. 
Jaques,  superintendent  of  the  horticultural 
shows  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition,  asks  us 
to  state  that  the  flower  show  to  be  held  on 
June  24-26,  will  be  arranged  in  the  spacious 
Palace  of  Music,  adjoining  the  Court  of  Honour, 
the  most  prominent  and  central  position  in  the 
exhibition.  No.  3  gate  in  Wood  Lane  will  be 
the  most  convenient  entrance  for  exhibitors" 
vans,  &c.       

IRIS  x  AMETHYST. 

This  hybrid  (see  fig.  175)  is  the  result  of 
inter-crossing  Iris  sindjarensis  and  I.  persica 
purpurea,  the  progeny  partaking  largely  of  the 
habit  and  floriferous  nature  of  the  first-named 
parent.  The  colour  is  violet,  in  pleasing 
shades,  the  deepest  colour  being  found  in  the 
falls.  The  upper  portion  of  the  blade  ren- 
ders this  part  of  the  flower  very  conspicuous. 
Iris  X  Amethyst  was  shown  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  March  31 
last,  when  the  Floral  Committee  granted  it  an 
Award  of  Merit. 
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AMERICAN    GOOSEBERRY-MILDEW. 

PRECAUTIONS  FOR  SUMMER  AND 
AUTUMN. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  fruit  growers  and  horti- 
culturists generally  to  the  fact  that  the  opera- 
tions now  being  carried  on  against  the  disease  of 
Gooseberries  and  Currants,  known  as  American 
Gooseberry-mildew,  cannot  be  expected  to  prove 
successful  unless  all  growers  are  prepared  to 
give  active  and  vigorous  assistance  in  checking 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  disease  exists  in 
two  forms  known  as  the  winter  and  summer 
.stages.  The  summer  stage  occurs  on  Goose- 
berry bushes  from  May  or  June  until  November, 
or  even  later  if  the  season  is  mild,  and  in  this 
stage  the  disease  is  highly  infectious.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  growers  whose  gardens  have  been 
affected,  and  all  other  persons  who  have  reason 
to  fear  infection,  to  check  the  further  spread  of 
this  dangerous  disease:  — 

1.  Those  who  do  not  already  possess  the 
Bo'ard's  leaflet  describing  American  Gooseberry- 
mildew,  should  send  an  unstamped  postcard  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary,  Hoard  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  ask- 
ing for  Leaflet  No.  195,  which  gives  full  particu- 
lars of  the  appearance  of  the  disease  and  of  the 
time  when  it  may  be  expected. 

2.  A  supply  of  liver  of  sulphur,  for  spraying 
purposes,  should  be  procured.  This  will  cost 
from  4d.  to  7d.  per  lb.,  according  to  the  district 
and  the  quantity  purchased,  but  if  14  lb.  or 
more  are  bought  the  price  should  not  exceed  6d. 
per  lb.  The  liver  of  sulphur  must  be  kept  in 
air-tight  tins  or  in  well-corked  bottles  or  jars, 
since  if  exposed  to  air  it  soon  becomes  useless, 
while  if  stored  in  airtight  vessels  it  will  keep 
good  for  a  long  time.  Liver  of  sulphur  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  fungicides,  and  if  no  Goose- 
berry-mildew should  appear,  it  can  be  employed 
for  spraying  other  plants,  to  that  fruit  growers 
will  lose  nothing  by  keeping  a  supply  in  readi- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  if  liver  of  sulphur  is 
not  at  once  available  when  American  Goose- 
berry-mildew appears,  crops  may  suffer  severely 
before  the  remedy   is  obtained. 

3.  Arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  pur- 
cnase  or  use  of  a  sprayer.  Hand  sprayers  of  the 
syringe  pattern,  suitable  for  small  gardens,  may 
be  purchased  for  from  7s.  6d.  to  15s.,  and  knap- 
sack spraying  pumps  for  from  35s.  to  40s. 

4.  Gooseberry  bushes  in  a  district  where  dis- 
ease exists,  or  has  recently  existed,  should  be 
carefully  examined  every  day,  as  the  disease 
passes  into  the  summer  stage  and  develops  very 
rapidly.  On  discovering  disease  in  his  garden 
a  grower  should  proceed  as  follow  :  — 

(a)  The  bush  should  be  marked  so  that  it  may 

be  readily  found,  but  should  not  other- 
wise be  interfered  with.  The  disturbance 
of  a  bush  would  be  likely  to  spread  the 
disease. 

(b)  A  wash  should  be  made  up  consisting  of  liver 

of  sulphur  and  water  in  the  proportions  of 
1  lb.  to  32  gallons.  The  affected  bush 
and  neighbouring  bushes  should  be 
drenched  with  the  wash.  If  a  sprayer  is 
not  immediately  available,  a  watering  can 
should  be  used. 

(c)  If  the  liver  of  sulphur  wash  comes  in  con- 

tact with  the  mildew,  the  fungus  is  de- 
stroyed ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
some  diseased  parts  will  escape.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  bushes  are  dry,  they 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  any 
twigs,  leaves,  or  fruit  showing  signs  of 
disease  should  be  removed  and  burnt. 

(d)  When  an  infected  twig  is  found  on  a  bush, 
the  probability  is  that  many  other  twigs 
on  the  same  bush,  and  on  other  bushes 
near  to  the  diseased  bush  have  become 
infected.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  dis- 
eased twigs,  leaves,  &c,  have  been  de- 
stroyed, the  bush  itself  and  bushes  in 
contact  therewith  should  be  destroyed,  or 
the  wood  of  the  current  year  on  a  diseased 
bush  and  on  adjacent  bushes  must  be  re- 
moved and  destroyed,  otherwise  this  wood 
may  become  infectious  in  the  course  of  a 
few    days,    and    disease    will    be    carried 


through  the  garden  on  the  clothing  of 
labourers,  on  baskets,  and  by  other  means. 
If  a  bad  case  of  disease  occurs,  much  the 
best  flan  is  to  root  up  and  destroy  the 
bushes,  after  spraying. 

(e)  The  ground  beneath  a  diseased  bush  must 
be  sprayed  with  a  wash  containing  not 
less  than  1  lb.  liver  of  sulphur  to  24  gal- 
lons of   water. 

5.  When  the  disease  has  thus  been  dealt  with, 
all  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  in  the  gar- 
den should  be  sprayed  with  a  solution  of  1  lb. 
liver  of  sulphur  in  32  gallons  of  water.  This 
treatment  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  10 
days  to  a  fortnight  during  the  summer  months. 
If  rain  should  fall  before  the  spray  has  had 
time  to  dry  on  the  bushes,  the  work  should  be 
repeated  as  soon  as  practicable. 

6.  For  spraying  in  the  summer  months  there 
is  no  material  so  efficient  as  liver  of  sulphur, 
and  the  Board  do  not  at  present  recommend 
anything  else.  The  Board  have  not  formally 
approved  spraying  materials  prepared  by  private 
firms,  but  in  those  cases  in  which  County  Coun- 
cils have  asked  for  guidance  in  approving  pro- 
prietary sprays,  the  Board  have  recommended 
for  approval  sprays  which,  when  prepared  for 
use,  contain  not  less  than  1  lb.  of  liver  of  sul- 
phur to  32  gallons  of  water. 

7.  In  the  autumn,  when  bushes  have  nearly 
finished  growing,  copper  sulphate,  instead  of 
liver  of  sulphur,  may  be  used  for  spraying,  at 
the  rate  of  lib.  copper  sulphate  to  16-20  gallons 
of  water ;  but  copper  sulphate,  although 
cheaper  and  very  effective  in  destroying  mildew, 
should  not  be  used  early  in  the  season  as  it 
would  injure  the  crop.  Liver  of  sulphur  will 
not  damage   the   fruit. 

8.  The  discovery  of  the  mildew  should  at  once 
be  reported  to  the  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Authority,  but  the  spraying  of  the  bushes  should 
on  no  account  be  delayed.  Prompt  action  on 
the  part  of  Gooseberry  growers  may  save  them 
and  their  neighbours  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
T.  H.  Elliott,  Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 
May  23,  1908. 


LAW    NOTE. 


LIMITED    LIABILITY. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  those  commercial 
firms  who  carry  on  business  as  private  limited 
companies  that  it  will  be  to  their  interest  to  pass 
certain  resolutions  during  the  present  month  if 
they  have  not  already  taken  steps  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1907. 
The  principal  provisions  of  this  Act  will  come 
into  force  on  July  1  next,  and  special  privileges 
are  given  to  what  are  defined  by  the  Act  to  be 
"  private  companies  "  ;  these  privileges  include, 
for  instance,  exemption  from  the  necessity  of 
filing  at  Somerset  House  an  annual  balance- 
sheet  containing  such  particulars  as  will  dis- 
close amongst  other  things  the  general  nature 
of  the  companies'  assets  and  liabilities  and  how 
the  value  of  the  fixed  assets  is  arrived  at.  As 
this  balance-sheet  will  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  any  person  who  chooses  to  call  at  Somerset 
House  and  pay  a  search  fee  of  Is.,  private 
limited  companies  will  naturally  prefer  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  exemption  from  complying 
with  these  requirements.  A  limited  company 
which  desires  to  become  a  private  company 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  cannot,  however, 
achieve  its  purpose  merely  by  alleging  that  it 
comes  within  this  definition.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  new  Act  the  expression  "  private  com- 
pany "  means  a  company  which  by  its  article 
(a)  restricts  the  right  to  transfer  its  shares  ;  (b) 
limits  the  number  of  its  members  (exclusive  of 
persons  who  are  in  the  employment  of  the 
company)  to  50 ;  and  (c)  prohibits  any  invita- 
tion to  the  public  to  subscribe  for  any  shares 
or  debentures  of  the  company.  These  resolu- 
tions have  to  be  passed  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  shareholders,  and  confirmed  at  a  subsequent 
general  meeting  which  has  to  be  held  not  less 
than  14  clear  days  and  not  more  than  one  month 
after  the  first  meeting.  It  should  be  noted  fur- 
ther that,  unless  the  company's  Articles  of  Asso- 


ciation otherwise  direct,  at  least  seven  clear 
days'  notice  of  a  meeting  should  be  given  to 
shareholders,  and  in  computing  this  period  the 
day  on  which  the  notice  will  reach  the  share- 
holder in  the  ordinary  course  of  post  and  the 
day  fixed  for  the  holding  of  a  meeting  should 
not  be  included.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that 
companies  which  desire  to  be  recognised  as 
private  companies  before  the  new  Act  can  in- 
convenience them,  ought  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  With 
regard  to  private  limited  companies  about  to 
be  formed,  it  is  desirable  that  the  actual 
registration  should  take  place  before  July  1  next, 
as  various  harassing  rules  and  requirements, 
which  will  come  into  force  on  that  day  in  con- 
nection with  the  registration  of  companies,  will 
thus  be  avoided.  In  considering  the  question  of 
limited  liability,  it  may  be  noted  that  surprise 
is  frequently  expressed  at  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Limited  Partnerships  Act  of  1907 
have  not  been  more  generally  utilised  in  this 
country  It  will  be  recollected  that  under  this 
Act  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  invest  in  a 
commercial  firm  by  way  of  "sleeping  partner- 
ship "  without  becoming  liable  for  any  part  <  i 
the  firm's  debts  and  liabilities  beyond  the 
amount  which  he  has  invested  in  the  concern. 
In  other  words,  the  sleeping  partner  stands  to 
lose  his  capital  in  the  event  of  disaster,  but  runs 
no  further  risk.  In  certain  cases  this  is  obvi- 
ously a  convenient  mode  of  investment,  but 
from  the  investor's  point  of  view  it  has  to  be 
bcrne  in  mind  that  there  are  various  restrictions 
upon  the  rights  of  a  sleeping  partner  who  avai's 
himself  of  the  benefits  of  this  Act.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  certain  amount 
of  publicity,  as  particulars  of  the  transaction 
have  to  be  registered  at  Somerset  House. 
Secondly,  a  sleeping  partner  cannot  on  any 
account  take  any  part  in  the  management  of 
the  partnership  business  with  the  exception  that 
he  may  "  inspect  the  books  of  the  firm  and 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  business  and 
advise  with  the  partners  thereon."  Thirdly,  he 
cannot  withdraw  any  part  of  his  invested 
capital  during  the  continuance  of  the  term  of 
partnership  agreed  upon,  and  if  he  does  so  he 
will  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  firm  to  that 
extent.  Fourthly,  the  active  partners  may  intro- 
duce a  new  partner  into  the  business  without 
the  consent  of  the  limited  partner.  Fifthly,  the 
death  or  bankruptcy  of  a  limited  partner  will 
not  operate  to  dissolve  the  partnership  before 
the  expiiation  of  the  term  of  partnership,  so 
that  his  assets  may  be  thus  locked  up  for  a  con- 
siderable period  after  death.  There  are,  in 
addition,  certain  further  provisions  to  be  borne 
in  mind  by  an  intending  investor,  but  want  of 
space  forbids  detailed  explanation  of  them  in 
these  columns.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
the  rights  of  a  person  investing  money  in  a 
limited  partnership  are  not  even  so  great  as 
those  of  a  shareholder  in  a  private  limited  com- 
pany. The  shareholder,  even  if  not  also  a 
director,  has  the  right  to  attend  at  general 
meetings  and  to  give  his  vote  on  any  matters 
which  may  be  proposed  for  resolution,  and  in 
this  sense  he  is  able  from  time  to  time  to  take 
at  least  some  active  part  in  the  management 
of  the  concern.  Again,  a  person  who  invests 
money  in  the  debentures  of  a  limited  company 
stands  practically  in  the  position  of  a  mortgagee, 
and  is  entitled  to  be  repaid  his  capital  out  of 
the  assets  before  the  general  creditors  of  the 
company  receive  anything.  His  position  is 
therefore  far  superior  to  that  of  a  limited 
partner  who  is  not  entitled  to  recover  any  por- 
tion of  his  invested  capital  until  all  the  debts 
and  liabilities  of  the  firm  have  been  provided 
for.  It  is  probably  for  these  reasons  that  the 
Limited  Partnerships  Act  has  not  yet  been  gen- 
erally utilised  in  this  country,  although  in  Ger- 
many and  other  foreign  countries  somewhat 
similar  methods  have  for  some  time  past  been 
successfully  adopted  in  commercial  circles. 
Looking  at  the  matter,  however,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  borrower  and  not  from  that  of 
the  lender,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  Limited  Partnerships  Act.  It 
enables  the  trader  to  obtain  an  introduction  of 
fresh  capital  into  his  business  without  incurring 
the  expense  and  trouble  involved  in  turning  a 
business  into  a  private  limited  company,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  regulations  are  somewhat 
less  troublesome  than  those  which  have  to  be 
observed  by  firms  registered  under  the  Com- 
panies   Acts.     H.  71/.  V. 
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THE  APIARY. 

Queens  and  supposed  quccnlessness. — Some 
weeks  ago  I  had  to  make  an  examination  of  a 
stock  and  found  it  in  a  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion •.  eggs  and  brood  were  plentiful ;  in  fact, 
eight  frames  out  of  the  ten  were  filled.  Just 
over  a  week  ago  some  frames  of  brood  were 
needed  for  a  weaker  hive,  and  I  naturally  con- 
cluded I  might  borrow  a  frame  of  brood  from 
this  hive.  My  surprise  may  be  imagined  when 
I  noticed  that  there  was  only  sealed  and  hatch- 
ing brood,  with  plenty  of  vacant  cells.  The 
frames  were  carefully  searched  for  a  queen,  but 
none  was  to  be  discovered,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  hive  was  queenless  through 
some  accidental  cause.  At  the  same  time,  I  was 
reluctant  to  accept  this  verdict,  and  promised 
to  visit  the  apiary  a  week  later.  How  different 
things  were  then !  Nearly  every  vacant  cell 
was  occupied  and  the  queen  was  discovered 
without  any  difficulty.  Those  who  discover  a 
similar  condition  must  therefore  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  give  a  new  queen  to  such  a 
colony.  I  can  only  suppose  that  the  queen  had 
temporarily  ceased  laying  because  of  the  exces- 
sively cold  weather. 

Adding  supers. — When  the  upper  cells  in  the 
brood  chamber  have  a  white  edge,  that  is  a  sign 
that  we  may  add  room  for  storing  above.  If  it 
be  intended  to  use  sections  principally,  then  it 
will  be  an  advantage  if  shallow  frames  contain- 
ing drawn-out  comb  be  first  added,  for  bees  are 
very  reluctant  to  store  in  sections. 

Swarms. — We  may  expect  swarms  any  time, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for 
them  between  9.30  a.m.  and  3.30  p.m.  Some 
swarms,  especially  on  hot  days,  do  not  attempt 
to  settle  near  the  hives.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  at  hand  a  bucket  of  water  and  a  syringe, 
as  well  as  the  skep  and  cloth  ready  for  hiving. 
Should  it  be  thought  that  the  bees  have  decided 
to  leave  the  apiary,  a  few  sprays  from  the  syringe 
in  their  midst  will  soon  cause  them  to  settle,  as 
the  bees  imagine  it  to  be  a  shower  of  rain.  When 
the  bees  have  clustered,  a  sprinkling  'Of 
cold  water  will  cause  them  to  fall  in  a  more 
solid  mass  into  the  skep,  held  underneath  to  re- 
ceive them.  When  the  major  portion  of  the 
swarm  has  been  shaken  into  the  skep,  overturn 
the  skep  on  the  cloth  which  has  been  previously 
spread  on  the  ground  to  receive  stragglers  which 
missed  the  skep,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  mat- 
ters, keep  the  skep  well  raised  by  placing  a 
stone  under  one  side.  Sometimes  bees  settle  in 
awkward  places.  After  an  unfavourable  spring 
some  years  ago,  I  was  called  out  to  see  to  a 
swarm  in  a  hedge,  as  the  bees  were  dangerous  to 
passers-by.  The  bees  came  from  a  hive  which  had 
little  food  in  it,  and,  consequently,  they  were  not 
well  fed  with  honey,  as  they  usually  are,  and 
were,  in  consequence,  in  a  very  bellicose  state. 
The  hedge  was  of  thick  thorn,  so  I  placed  the 
skep  on  the  top  above  the  swarm,  which  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  hedge,  and,  having  filled  my 
smoker  with  plenty  of  fuel,  I  soon  dislodged 
and  hived  them.  Sometimes  they  settle  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  and  even  on  a  wall.  A  dust-pan 
and  a  stout  quill  will  be  best  to  dislodge  them. 
Use  the  quill  with  great  care,  or  the  bees  will 
be  irritated,  and  on  no  account  use  a  brush. 
After  6  p.m.  the  bees  can  be  removed  to  per- 
manent quarters.  Sometimes  the  bees  will  not 
settle  in  the  skep  from  some  cause  or  other,  even 
when  we  know  that  the  queen  is  safely  hived. 
When  this  is  the  case,  take  a  frame  containing 
brood  in  all  stages  and  hive  them  at  once  in 
permanent  quarters  with  this  frame  in  the  centre, 
for  bees  will  rarely  desert  brood. 

Brood  frames. — Bees  seldom  build  drone  comb 
during  the  year  in  which  1hey  were  taken  as  a 
swarm,  and  as  they  are  prepared  for  extensive 
comb  building,  it  is  wise  to  only  fix  starters  in 
the  brood  frames,  and  to  place  on  sections  or 
shallow  frames  above  with  full  sheets  or  drawn- 
out  comb.  These  latter  provide  storing  accom- 
modation for  the  honey  .which  they  gather,  and 
thus  prevent  the  bees  from  using  the  brood 
chambers  for  any  other  purpose  than  brood 
raising.     Cldoris. 
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(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

The  Temple   Flower  Show. — A   Fe'low  on 

p.  373  draws  attention  to  what  has  undoubtedly 
been  in  the  minds  of  many  other  persons  who 
have  visited  the  Temple  Flower  Show  in  recent 
years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  show  has 
been  of  infinite  service  to  the  R.H.S.,  for  it  has 
helped  the  Society  to  secure  large  numbers  of 
members  and  has  added  materially  to  the 
Society's  prestige.  In  the  early  days,  the 
Temple  Gardens  were  probably  all  that  could 
then  be  desired,  but,  like  many  other 
things,  the  exhibitions  have  outgrown  their 
quarters,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  find  another 
equally  suitable  site.  Whenever  I  go  to  Paris 
and  see  the  splendid  site  comprising  the  two 
large  greenhouses  on  the  Cours  de  la  Reine,  and 
the  grounds  adjoining  in  which  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France  has  held 
its  spring  and  autumn  shows  since  1900,  I  ask 
myself  where  in  London  could  similar  quarters 
be  found  for  our  great  horticultural  exhibitions. 
These  greenhouses  at  Paris  will  be  demolished 
after  November  next,  and  then  the  French 
Society  may  possibly  be  in  some  difficulty  as 
to  a  place  for  its  future  shows.  The  Temple 
Gadens  are  central.  That  is  an  immense  advan- 
tage. No  flower  show  to  be  successful  in  Lon- 
don can  be  held  elsewhere  than  in  a  central  and 
easily-accessible  spot.  But  even  if  that  be 
found,  there  still  remains  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  having  to  hold  the  shows  in  tents  instead 
of  in  a  pemanent  glass  structure.  On  read- 
ing .4  Fellow's  communication,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  matter 
is  the  short  length  of  time  the  Temple  Show 
is  open  to  the  public.  The  Paris  Show  is 
open  for  a  week,  and  the  price  is  gradu- 
ally reduced  as  the  time  draws  to  a 
close.  The  Temple  Show  is  open  for  three  days 
only.  If  it  could  be  extended  over  another  day 
with,  say,  a  sixpenny  admission,  more  visitors 
might  be  induced  to  attend,  the  pressure  that 
exists  at  present  might  be  reduced,  and  the 
funds  increased.  The  Temple  Show  has  now 
become  a  fixed  institution  and  an  annual  society 
function,  and  there  would  be  some  danger  in 
moving  it  anywhere,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
it  has  practically  outgrown  its  present  quar- 
ters, that  the  exhibits  are  not  presented  to  the 
public  view  to  the  best  advantage,  and  that 
visitors  now  attend  in  numbers  so  great  that 
there  is  very  little  comfort  for  them  in  making 
a  tour  of  the  show.  One  of  the  great  features 
of  the  Paris  site  is  the  fine  promenade  leading 
from  the  entrance  to  the  greenhouses.  Vast 
number  of  visitors  can,  and  do,  overflow  into 
this  promenade  when  the  pressure  inside  be- 
comes severe.  Seats  are  provided,  and  the 
numerous  exhibits  outside  afford  ample  means 
for  those  out-of-doors  to  enjoy  themselves.  A 
Fellow  reminds  us  that  so  long  as  tents  of  the 
ordinary  type  are  used  they  admit  of  little 
variation  on  stereotyped  methods.  This,  of 
course,  is  so  :  a  table  in  the  middle,  a  table 
round  the  sides,  with  a  narrow  path  between  is 
the  inevitable  arrangement,  instead  of  numerous 
wide  paths  in  different  directions  to  relieve  the 
pressure,  as  is  customary  at  the  Continental 
shows.  Unfortunately  for  the  present  no  site 
can  well  be  found  that  will  pay  simply  to  hold 
flower  shows,  any  one  at  all  suitable  would 
have  to  be  utilised  for  other  purposes  as  well. 
C.   Harman  Payne. 

Effect    of    Spring    Frost    in    Western 

Scotland.— As  the  frost  in  Easter  week,  1908, 
has  proved  more  destructive  in  the  south-west 
of  Scotland  than  any  we  have  experienced  since 
the  memorable  May  frost  of  1907,  it  may  be 
useful  to  record  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the 
tenderer  forms  of  exotics.  The  thermometer  at 
Monreith  registered  14  and  12  degrees  of  frost 
(viz.,  it  fell  to  18°  and  20°  Fahr.)  on  two  suc- 
cessive nights,  which  had  serious  consequences 
upon  such  plants  which  the  foregoing  warm 
weather  had  encouraged  into  forward  growth. 
Among  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  injury  was 
very  general.  The  only  species  that  escaped 
unscathed  were  R.  Hodgsonii,  Fordii,  niveum, 
cinnabarinum,  Smirnowi  fulgens,  and  a  few 
plants  of  R.  arboreum.  Most  of  the  R.  ar- 
boreum  had  their  leading  buds  destroyed ;  so 
had  R.  Falconeri,  R.  eximium,  R.  barbatum,  R. 


Aucklandii,  R.  exioniense  grande  (argenteum), 
R.  Kewense,  R.  glaucum,  R.  Luscombianum,  R. 
Thomsonii,  Beauty  of  Tremough,  Gill's  Tri- 
umph, &c.  R.  campanulatum  suffered  par- 
tially. None  of  these  was  killed,  and  all  are 
now  pushing  forward  secondary  shoots,  but  the 
effect  upon  next  season's  display  remains  to  be 
proved.  Of  the  early-flowering  hybrids,  of 
course,  the  blossom  was  ruined,  but  the  new 
growth  does  not  seem  to  be  checked,  and  the 
later-flowering  Rhododendrons,  as  a  rule,  are 
peculiarly  fine  this  season.  Pink  Pearl,  George 
Hardy,  the  Queen,  and  Lawson's  hybrids  X 
F"ortunei  are  specially  good.  The  following 
shiubs  have  not  been  injured,  and  are  now 
(June  6)  in  full  bloom: — Solanum  crispum, 
Sophora  tetraptera,  Grevillea  rosmarinifolia,  all 
on  walls  ;  Buddleia  globosa,  in  the  open,  had 
not  a  leaf  damaged,  but  B.  variabilis  was  cut 
back  a  long  way.  Desfontainea  spinosa  and 
Tiicuspidaria  lanceolata,  both  in  the  open,  were 
badlv  browned,  all  the  flower-buds  of  the  latter 
falling  off.  Deutzias  have  been  badly  injured, 
but  among  the  Berberis,  only  B.  Knightii  was 
hurt,  and  that  not  badly.  Eucryphia  pinnata 
and  cordifolia,  Coriaria  torminalis,  Olearia 
macrodonta,  O.  stellulata,  O.  Gunnii,  and  O. 
nummularia ;  Illicium  religiosum,  Chamaerops 
excelsa,  Escallonia  macrantha,  E.  exoniensis,  E. 
X  Langleyensis,  E.  Phillipiana,  and  E.  rubra; 
Choysia  ternata  and  Griselinia  littoralis  have 
not  been  injured,  except  slightly  where  exposed 
to  the  wind,  but  Olearia  nitida  and  Hypericum 
patulum  are  badly  cut,  as  are  also  Fuchsia  Ric- 
cartonii,  Fatsia  japonica,  Indigofera  Gerardiana 
(30  years  old),  Rosa  bracteata  (on  a  wall), 
Schizophragma  hydrangoides,  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  common  white  Jasmine.  Raphiolepis 
japonica  is  killed  outright,  as  are  many  plants 
of  Cordyline  australis,  although  others  on 
poorer  soil  have  escaped.  Azara  microphylla 
and  Ceanothus  azurea  (on  a  wall)  are  unharmed. 
Among  forest  trees  little  harm  has  been  done. 
Larix  leptolepis  Was  already  in  leaf,  yet  suffered 
not  at  all  either  in  the  woods  or  in  nursery 
beds  ;  Ticea  morinda  and  the  Scots  Pine  are 
the  only  evergreen  Conifers  browned,  but  both 
aro  now  growing  strongly.  The  Chilian  Fagus 
obliqua,  the  foliage  of  which  expands  early, 
had  its  young  growth  killed  back,  which  bodes 
unfavourably  for  its  future  as  a  British  forest 
tree.  Among  plants  of  humbler  growths,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  noted  as  being  none  the  worse 
for  the  severe  weather  :  Crinum  Moorei  and  C. 
Fowellii,  Agapanthus  Moorei,  Romneya  Coul- 
ten,  Incarvillea  grandirlora  and  Primula  Cock- 
burniana,  but  Gerbera  Jamesonii,  having  stood 
out  the  winter  of  1906-7  in  a  wall  garden,  put 
in  no  appearance  this  spring.  The  Androsaces 
differed.  A.  carnea,  A.  Vitelliana,  and  A.  vil- 
losa  were  unharmed,  but  A.  sarmentosa,  A. 
lanuginosa,  and  A.  foliosa  were  frosted  back  to 
their  centres,  whence  they  are  now  springing 
afresh.  None  of  the  Campanulas  or  Wahlen- 
bergias  suffered,  except  a  few  plants  of  C. 
fragilis  (Barrelieri),  but  even  of  this  delicate 
species  most  are  now  fresh  and  green. 
To  revert  to  shrubby  growths,  in  a  consider- 
able collection  of  Cistus  only  two  or  three 
plants  of  C.  florentinus,  C.  undulatus,  and  C. 
creticus  succumbed.  Embothrium  and  Davidia 
are  almost  scatheless,  so  are  Erica  arborea,  E. 
lusitanica,  Piptanthus  nepalensis,  and  Nandina 
domestioa,  but  a  young  plant  of  Rhus  cotinoides 
was  killed.  In  a  neighbouring  garden  Calliste- 
mon  rigidus  (?),  which  has  grown  against  a  wall 
for  more  than  25  years,  protected  by  a  mat  in 
winter,  is  growing  strongly  and  bearing  many 
flower-buds.  Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith,  June  6. 

The  Bushey  P,*rk  Catastrophe. — It  was  a 

swift  tornado,  almost  momentary  in  its  dura- 
tion, which  swept  over  the  well-known  Bushey 
Tark,  Teddington,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st 
inst.,  and  left  behind  it  such  evidence  of  devas- 
tating force  as  English  people  can  rarely  see. 
The  catastrophe  is  no  common  one,  seeing  that 
Bushey  Park  is  one  of  the  nation's  open  spaces, 
and  the  grand  old  avenue  of  Horse  Chestnuts 
and  their  background  of  double  rows  of  tall 
Limes  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  to  the 
visitors  to  the  Park  and  Hampton  Court 
Palace.  If  there  is  in  connection  with  this  de- 
struction anything  to  be  thankful  for,  it  is  that 
the  tornado  spent  its  force  on  tb?  end 
of  the  great  avenue  farthest  from  the 
Palace,  rather  than  near  to  it.  Coming  from 
Richmond  Park,  the  wind  passed  over  low-lying 
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Kingston,  and  it  drove  against  the  outer  or 
eastern  side  of  the  Lime  trees,  sweeping  down 
scores  of  these,  then  the  next  line  of  Lime  trees 
and  later  the  Chestnuts,  creating,  in  space  of 
time,  too  brief  to  estimate,  a  terrible  slaughter 
of  trees  that  had  been  planted  in  the  days 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  for  generations 
had  lifted  their  lofty  heads  proudly  to 
Heaven,  defying  the  seasons  and  storms. 
Who,  seeing  this  arboricultural  wreck, 
could  help  exclaiming  "  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen  !"  Whilst  the  lofty  Limes,  ranging  from 
90  to  100  feet  in  height,  had  all  been  torn  up 
by  their  roots,  the  Chestnuts  had  more  gener- 
ally broken  off  above  ground,  their  huge  stems 
presenting  masses  of  splinters.  Not  one 
of  the  Limes  had  sent  their  roots  deeper 
into  the  sandy  soil  than  2  feet,  hence 
they  had  no  great  grip  of  the  ground. 
Some  Elms,  not  in  the  avenue,  but  near  to  it, 
also  fell  with  a  terrible  crash,  and  these 
showed  the  same  root  weakness.  That  very 
weakness  should  point  its  moral  to  those  in 
authority,  if  the  rest  of  the  noble  trees  of  the 
famous  Bushey  avenue,  as  well  as  those  not  less 
tall,  but  all  too  rapidly  decaying  Limes  in 
Hampton  Court  Gardens  and  Park,  are  to  be 
saved  from  some  similar  catastrophe.  Had  all 
these  been  heavily  topped  or  lopped  some  fifty 
years  ago,  how  different  might  have  been  their 
case  to-day.  In  the  cafe  of  those  remaining  it 
is  not  too  late  to  take  off  some  40  feet  from 
their  too  lofty  and  rapidly  weakening  heads, 
thus  compelling  the  roots  to  become  more  active 
and  the  trees  to  create  younger  branches.  There 
exist  in  this  country  numbers  of  lofty  trees  that, 
like  these  Bushey  Park  Limes,  have  far  too  poor 
roothold  of  the  soil,  and  which  may  fall  preys  to 
a  wind  storm  at  any  moment.  These  might  all  be 
saved  for  possibly  generations  were  their  tall 
heads  reduced  and  the  stems  compelled  to  clothe 
themselves  with  branches  lower  down.  It  may 
be  a  matter  of  pride  to  point  to  lofty  trees  that 
thus  lift  their  tall  heads  to  Heaven,  but  as  the 
old  adage  says,  "  Pride  goes  before  a  fall,"  and 
if  there  had  been  less  pride  in  height  and  more 
in  density  and  endurance,  which  early  behead- 
ing would  have  created,  then  the  fall  might  have 
been  postponed.  Many  trees  have  had  their 
lives  indefinitely  prolonged  by  early  beheading. 
A.    D. 

Baldersby  Park,  Thirsk.— Visitors  to  the 
York  Jubilee  Exhibition,  to  be  held  on  the  17th, 
18th,  and  19th  inst.,  should  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  for  inspecting  the  gardens  and 
grounds  at  Baldersby.  The  present  owner,  Mr. 
Brennand,  purchased  the  estate  from  Lord 
Downes  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  interval  the 
whole  of  the  glasshouses  have  been  renewed 
and  extensive  additions  made.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Hathaway,  the  gardener,  would  be  pleased  to 
give  information  as  to  the  best  route,  and  the 
most  convenient  time  to  visit  the  gardens. 
H.  J.  C. 

The  Best  Daffodils. — I  think  the  time  has 
now  come  when  we  should  have  some  authorita- 
tive list  of  the  best  Daffodils  in  the  different 
sections.  In  the  first  instance  the  R.H.S.  Nar- 
cissus Committee  is  the  body  we  might  expect 
to  do  the  work.  The  list  should  be  divided  into 
the  following  sections: — The  best  yellow  trum- 
pet varieties  for  naturalising ;  the  best  white 
trumpets  for  naturalising  ;  and  the  best  in  each 
other  section  for  naturalising  ;  also  the  best  in 
each  section  for  market  purposes.  The  best 
market  sorts  would  be  equally  useful  for  the 
amateur  and  private  gardener,  as  the  best  for 
the  market  grower  must  also  be  the  best  for  all 
who  force  Narcissi.  So  far  as  naturalising  is 
concerned,  there  "would  probably  have  to  be 
several  lists,  for  different  soils  vary  so  much. 
The  number  of  varieties  is  now  so  bewildering 
that  no  one  can  easily  select  the  best  for  any 
purpose.  In  the  course  of  the  selection  it  will 
probably  be  suggested  that  the  very  worst  varie- 
ties should  be  buried  at  least  10  feet  deep  !  T. 
Smith.   Ncwry. 

A  Valuable  Hybrid  P>eony.— Through  the 
courtesy  of  Mons.  Rene  Rouhard,  of  the  nursery 
of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  France,  I 
have  been  able  to  see  what  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  break  in  Paeony  hybrids.  In  1900  Mons. 
L.  Henry  crossed  Paeony  "  Ville  de  St.  Denis" 
with   the   new   Paeony  lutea,    and    the   resulting 


cross  has  now  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
Paris.  It  produces  flowers  both  on  the  terminal 
and  the  lateral  shoots,  thereby  following  the 
habit  of  Paeony  lutea.  The  flowers  produced  on 
the  terminal  shoots  are  large,  well  formed, 
double,  and  yellow  in  colour  ;  but  that  on  the 
lateral  shoot  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  beautiful. 
The  shape  it  has  assumed  is  that  of  a  large, 
double,  yellow  Begonia,  tipped  with  rose,  and 
on  the  first  examination  it  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished in  shape  from  the  latter  flower.  If 
only  this  form  can  be  definitely  fixed,  we  shall 
at  once  obtain  a  valuable  and  original  addition, 
in  shape  as  well  as  in  colour,  to  our  herbaceous 
Paeonies.  The  "Jardin  des  Plantes  "  is  to  be 
sincerely  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  the 
first  attempt  of  this  cross.     R.  H.  Beamish. 

Apple   Charles   Ross I  was  surprised   to 

read,  on  p.  314,  A  Working  Grower's  unfavour- 
able report  of  the  cropping  qualities  of  this 
Apple,  for  whilst  opinions  may  differ  as  to  its 
edible  quality,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
or  read  anything  against  it  as  a  bearer  ;  with  me, 
it  is  most  prolific,  producing  fruits  on  two-year 
old  Paradise  trees  most  freely,  and  on  young 
standards,  grafted  on  the  Crab  of  only  four 
years'  growth ;  in  fact,  it  bears  well  when 
grafted  on  either  of  these  stocks,  and  on  trees 
of  every  shape  and  form.  A  dozen  young  trans- 
planted cordons  on  the  Paradise  stock  were,  last 
season,  clustered  with  fruit  ;  judiciously  thinned, 
they  produce  handsome  fruits  rather  larger  than 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  It  appears  to  be  the  rule 
with  this  variety  that  the  smaller  the  fruit  the 
better  the  flavour,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  as 
trees,  with  age,  produce  smaller  fruits,  the 
flavour  will  improve  ;  some  growers  are  inclined 
to  over-feed  their  young  trees  of  this  variety  As 
stated  by  One  of  the  Judges,  "  Charles  Ross  " 
obtained  the  first  prize  in  the  "  any  other 
variety  "  class  for  dessert  Apples  at  the  R.H.S. 
Fruit  Shows  of  1906  and  1907,  and  I  understand 
that  in  this  class  the  decision  is  determined  by 
flavour.    A  Devonshire  Grower. 

I   have  seen   the  original  tree  of  the 

above  Apple  for  the  past  three  seasons,  and  it 
has  produced  each  year  a  good  crop  of  fruits 
for  the  dessert  table.  As  I  write  it  is  studded 
with  flowers,  each  bunch  having  been  thinned 
to  one  flower,  and  after  setting  will  be  thinned 
again,  whilst  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  never  bears 
a  crop  with  my  neighbour,  Mr.  C.  Ross.  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  Apple 
Charles  Ross  is  unique  as  being  the  only  Apple 
to  obtain  an  Award  of  Merit  and  a  First-Class 
Certificate  from  the  R.H.S.  in  the  same  year. 
I  consider  this  variety  to  be  the  best  that  Mr. 
Ross  has  raised,  and  he  has  distributed  a  round 
dozen.  The  above-mentioned  Apple  was  raised 
from  one  of  four  seeds  out  of  the  same  fruit, 
which  also  yielded  the  Houblon  and  Rival.  At 
the  fruit  show  last  autumn,  C.  Ross  Apple  was 
shown  in  the  class  for  "  any  other  variety."  Mr. 
Chas.  Ross  and  one  of  his  sons  (a  schoolmaster 
at  Winchester)  were  in  opposition,  and  the  son 
beat  the  father  with  his  own  Apple,  taking  the 
1st  prize.  I  should  advise  A  Working  Grower 
not  to  despair,  but  give  it  a  further  trial  in  a 
different  position.     E.  Y .,  Newbury. 


Canadian  Wood  Pulp. — A  new  company  has 
been  organised  in  Vancouver  to  utilise  the  enor- 
mous waste  material  from  the  saw  and  shingle 
mills  of  the  country.  Most  of  this  refuse  is  at 
present  burned  to  prevent  accumulation,  but  as 
raw  material  for  paper-making  it  has  a  consider- 
able value.  The  abundant  water  power  will 
enable  the  machinery  to  be  run  cheaply,  and  it 
is  stated  that  a  process  has  been  discovered 
which  will  render  it  possible  to  make  use  of  the 
Douglas  Fir  and  other  resinous  wood  for  paper- 
making.  The  wood,  when  brought  to  the  works, 
is  reduced  to  small  shavings  or  chips,  and  is 
then  digested  with  a  hot  solution  of  caustic  soda 
for  several  hours — after  being  washed  and 
bleached  and  further  pulverised  it  is  fit  for  the 
final  paper-making  machines.  The  industry 
ought  to  be  a  paying  one,  having  regard  to  the 
amount  of  lumber  waste  that  is  ready  for  use. 
No  doubt  care  will  have  to  be  taken  that  the 
local  forests  are  not  injured  by  cutting  the  voung 
trees,  in  order  to  supply  additional  material  for 
the  mill,  seeing  that  stuff  which  is  too  small  for 
ordinary  lumbering  can  readily  be  converted  into 
paper. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Juxe  9. — Although  there  was  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  floral  subjects  at  the  meeting  held  on 
this  date,  there  was  a  small  attendance  of  the 
Fellows,  due,  of  course,  to  the  show  being  on  a 
day  immediately  following  a  Bank  Holiday,  and 
before  many  of  the  members  had  returned  to 
town.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  the  gathering  and 
preparing  of  such  a  show  involves  much  work 
on  the  part  of  exhibitors  the  day  preceding, 
when  other  folks  are  keeping  holiday.  The 
show  was  very  largely  comprised  of  hardy  garden 
plants,  amongst  which  Irises,  Pyrethrums,  and 
Paeonies  predominated.  There  were  also  many 
fine  displays  of  Orchids,  greenhouse  plants,  in- 
cluding Carnations  in  number,  and  a  few  ex- 
hibits of  fruit.  Both  the  Floral  and  the 
Orchid  Committees  had  many  novelties 
brought  before  their  notice,  and  of  these  several 
_were  selected  for  awards.  In  the  afternoon  a 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Sir  George  Birdwood, 
K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  on  "Wild  Flowers  and  Wild 
Sh;  ..,." 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair), 
and  Messrs.  H.  B.  May,  W.  Bilney,  Chas.  T. 
Druery,  E.  Bowles,  T.  W.  Turner,  Geo.  Reuthe, 
C.  R.  Fielder,  W.  Howe,  John  Jennings,  C.  J. 
Salter,  W.  Bain,  Geo.  Gordon,  Chas.  Dixon,  J. 
T.  Bennett  Poe,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson, 

E.  H.  Jenkins,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  Edw.  Mawley,  E. 
T.  Cook,  and  James  Hudson. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  showed  eight  tall  pyramidal- 
trained  Fuchsias,  Gloxinias  in  variety,  some 
grand  pans  of  Cypripedium  spectabile,  Primula 
Cockburniana,  a  blue-flowered  Meconopsis  from 
the  Himalayas,  a  collection  of  annuals  in  flower, 
Eremurus,  Aquilegias  in  variety,  Anchusa 
italica,  and  many  other  hardy  garden  plants. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don, N.,  displayed  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  Carna- 
tions all  of  high  quality  and  staged  with  skill ; 
many  pretty  flowered  Rhododendrons  ;  the  new 
variegated  variety  of  Ivy  raised  by  Mr.  Russell, 
and  many  other  interesting  plants.  (Silver-Gilt 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Soxs,  The  Nurseries, 
Edmonton,  arranged  a  collection  of  Verbenas,  in 
various  colours,  and  all  of  named  varieties. 
There  were  also  Heliotropes,  Swainsonia  galegi- 
folia,  white  variety,  a  large-flowered  Abutilon 
named  Triumphans,  with  many  beautiful  Ferns 
interspersed.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  again  showed  Meterosideros  floribunda, 
also  Carnations,  Roses,  Hydrangeas,  Pelar- 
goniums, &c.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanky,  Kent, 
arranged  a  semi-circular  group  of  Cannas  in 
most  of  the  improved  varieties.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Deanland  Nurseries,  Bal- 
combe,  showed  Carnations  in  variety.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

A  batch  of  well-cultivated  plants  of  Schizan- 
thus  wisetonensis  and  another  of  Rehmannia 
angulata  were  put  up  by  Mr.  H.  Prime,  gardener 
to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House, 
Herts. 

J.  A.  Young,  Esq.,  West  Hill,  Putney  (gr.  Mr. 
G.  H.  Street),  showed  some  large  plants  of 
Gloxinias  well-flowered,  and  a  number  of  her- 
baceous Calceolarias. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  showed 
Violas  and  Pansies  in  variety ;  whilst  another 
display  was  made  with  these  flowers  by  Mr.  H. 

F.  Patmore,  Lymington. 

Mr.  H.  Burnett.  Guernsey,  showed  Carna- 
tions in  variety,  all  finely  cultivated  and  at- 
tractively displayed.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  52  and  53,  Lon- 
don Wall,  London,  showed  Dahlias,  Fuchsias, 
Antirrhinums,  Viscarias,  Phloxes,  &c. 

Messrs.  Robt.  Veitch  &  Soxs,  Exeter,  dis- 
played their  hybrid  Calceolaria  that  was  figured 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  29,  1907,  p.  426  ; 
a  magenta-coloured  Stock,  with  very  large  in- 
florescences; a  form  of  Rehmannia  angulata, 
with  deep  pink-coloured  flowers,  the  blue 
Lathyrus  pubescens,  Ononis  fruticosa,  &c. 

Adjoining  Messrs.  Veitch's  Calceolarias  were 
other  plants   of  the   same  variety   displayed  by 
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Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton  (gr.  Mr.  Hudson). 

.Mr.  Robt.  Neal,  Trinity  Road,  Wandsworth, 
had  several  vases  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chel- 
sea, staged  a  number  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  of  an  ornamental-leaved  type. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lin- 
colnshire, had  some  pretty  Anemones,  Aquile- 
gias,  &c. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  sprays  of 
many  interesting  trees  and  shrubs  in  flower,  also 
an  assortment  of  Roses.  (Silver-Gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.'  Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset, 
exhibited  a  very  large  group  of  Pseonies,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  choicer  varieties  for  which 
the  firai  is  noted ;  also  Pyrethrums.  Delphi- 
niums,  &c.      (Silver-Gilt  Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Bakers,  Codsall,  Wolverhampton, 
exhibited  a  choice  strain  of  Aquilegias,  also 
Oriental  Poppies,  Pyrethrums,  and  other  showy 
garden  flowers.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  meritorious  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers  was 
from  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath  &  Co.'s  Wisbech  Nur- 
series. The  usual  seasonable  subjects  were  in- 
cluded, such  as  varieties  of  Pyrethrum,  Del- 
phiniums, Poppies,  Irises,  &c.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  filled  a  long  table  with 
border  flowers  in  fine  assortment,  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  the  table  being  occupied  with  Irises  in 
variety.     (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Joseph  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sus- 
sex, had  an  interesting  lot  of  Lupins,  both  tree 
and  border  varieties;  the  flowers  were  of  white, 
yellow,  blue  and  pink  colours.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants, 
had  an  extensive  array  of  seasonable  garden 
flowers,  all  presented  in  an  attractive  manner 
and  including  many  rarities.  (Silver-Gilt  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Exhibits  of  hardy  flowers  were  also  shown  by 
Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent  (Silver  Flora 
Medal)  ;  Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover 
(Silver  Flora  Medal)  ;  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield, 
Middlesex  (Silver  Flora  Medal)  ;  Misses  Hop- 
kins, Mere  Gardens,  Shepperton-on-Thames ; 
Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Sons,  Woking  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal  I  ;  Guildford  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery  ;  John  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal)  ;  King's  Acre  Nursery 
Co.,  Hereford  (Silver  Banksian  Medal) ;  and 
Messrs.  R.  &  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Pyrethrum  "  Langport  Crimson." — A  hand- 
some, single-flowered  variety  of  a  shade  of 
rich  velvet-crimson.  The  plant  appears  to  pos- 
sess a  vigorous  habit  of  growth.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  James  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport. 

Iris  X  Carthusiana. — This  variety  is  said  to 
have  resulted  from  the  intercrossing  of  an  un- 
named species  collected  near  Mardin,  in  Syria, 
and  I.  pallida  Dalmatica,  the  latter  being  the 
pollen  parent.  The  hybrid  has  a  similar  frag- 
rance to  varieties  of  I.  pallida,  but  the  whole 
flower  is  of  more  uniform  build,  and  the  leaf- 
age has  not  the  broad,  glaucous,  erect  charac- 
ter typical  of  the  pallida  section.  Save  for  the 
white  and  gold  reticulations  near  the  base  of 
the  fal!-s,  the  large  and  handsome  blossoms  are 
coloured  a  lavender-blue  shade.  Exhibited  by 
J.  W.  Marshall,  Esq  ,  Charterhouse,  Godal- 
ming. 

Zephyranthcs  aurea. — This  Peruvian  species 
has  a  rich,  golden-coloured  perianth,  nearly 
3  inches  .cross  the  widest  part :  the  tube 
is  glaucous,  and  especially  so  near  to 
its  base.  The  leaves  are  rather  more  than 
1  foot  in  length,  narrow-channelled,  and 
distinctly  glaucous  beneath  for  about  half 
their  length,  less  so  as  the  acutely-pointed 
tip  is  reached.  The  plant  flowered  dur- 
ing the  early  autumn  of  last  year,  the  scape 
then  appearing  in  advance  of  the  leaves,  but 
the  inflorescence  has  now  developed  contem- 
poraneously with  the  foliage.  The  plant  was  ex- 
hibited by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  who  received 
it  from  his  son  in  South  Africa,  whither  it  had 
been  introduced  from  Peru. 

Philadelpkus  Lemoinei  rosace.  • —  Flowering 
sprays  of  this  shrub  were  also  exhibited  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence.  The  solitary  flowers  are 
white,  semi-double,  and  not  unlike  a  Rose,  save 
from   the   diminished  size   of   the   inner   petals. 


Phodolhamnus  Kamtscliaticus. — A  dwarf-grow- 
ing shrub,  whose  leaves  approximate  somewhat 
to  those  of  a  miniature  Rhododendron  sinense. 
The  hooded  or  cupped  blossoms  are  a  shade  of 
purple,  and  are  produced  in  small  clusters,  sup- 
ported by  inch-long  pedicels.  The  species  is  a 
fit  subject  for  planting  in  the  rock-garden. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent. 

Carnation  Snowball — This  white  variety  pos- 
sesses excellence  of  form  and  fulness  of  petals, 
and  is  representative  of  an  excellent  type  of  Car- 
nation, equal  to  a  good  border  variety,  although 
belonging  to  the  '.'  tree  "  section.  The  petals  are 
not  pure  white,  but  just  suffused  with  a  blush 
tone.    Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey. 

Stock,  Veitch's  Magenta  strain. — An  Award  of 
Merit  was  granted  for  a  strain  of  Brompton 
Stock  shown  under  the  above  name  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter. 

Rosa  Moyesii. — A  new  species  from  China, 
with  vigorous  habit  of  a  pronounced  briar-like 
character.  The  stems  are  abundantly  furnished 
with  strong  spines.  The  leaves  are  long,  firm 
in  texture,  10-11-lobed.  The  blossoms  are  2 
inches  or  more  across,  and  in  the  expanded 
flowers  of  a  pleasing  ruby-red  tone,  but  in  the 
bud  state  they  are  cardinal  red  ;  the  petals  are 
leather-like  in  texture.  The  species  should 
prove  of  value  to  the  hybridist. 

Veutzia  Wilsonii. — A  Chinese  species,  with 
firm,  slightly-notched,  lance-shaped,  oppositely, 
placed  leaves.  The  terminal  and  axillary  clus- 
ters of  large,  pure-white  flowers  are  very  freely- 
produced,  the  shoots  being  closely  set  with 
flower-buds  for  almost  their  whole  length. 
These  two  last-named  were  presented  by  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair), 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  Sir  Jere- 
miah Colman,  Bt.,  H.  Little,  W.  Boxall,  Stuart 
Low,  F.  Sander,  H.  G.  Alexander,  J.  Cypher, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  A.  A.  McBean,  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
A.  Dye,  J.  Charlesworth,  H.  A.  Tracy,  Gurney 
Wilson,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  and  R.  Brooman- 
White. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a 
select  group  of  exceptionally  finely-flowered 
plants  among  which  were  Renanthera  Ims- 
chootiana  with  over  40  leaves  and  a  strong  spike 
of  bright-reddish,  scarlet  flowers ;  fine  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Canhamiana  and  L.-C.  Canhamiana 
alba,  with  five  flowers ;  L.-C.  Fascinator,  an 
intensely  dark  L.-C.  Dominiana ;  L.-C.  G.  S. 
Ball,  with  13  apricot-yellow  blooms ;  and  a  se- 
lection   of   hybrid    Odontoglossums. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  interest- 
ing group,  in  which,  among  a  good  selection 
of  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  and  C.  Men- 
delii,  were  a  large  specimen  of  Laelio-Cattleya 
exoniensis  with  many  flowers,  Odontoglos- 
sum  ardentissimum,  O.  Hallio-crispum,  and 
other  hybrid  Odontoglossums  ;  good  Laelia  pur- 
purata,  Phaius  Cooksoniae,  &c.  Among  species 
were  noted  the  true  Oncidium  ampliatum 
majus  with  showy,  yellow  flowers,  Lycaste 
lanipes  with  many  cream-white  blooms,  the 
reddish-scarlet  Renanthera  Imschootiana,  and 
Bulbophyllum  orthoglossum,  a  fine  Malayan 
species  of  the  B.  mandibulare  section,  with  yel- 
low flowers  striped  and  marked  with  red-brown. 
Messrs.  Sander  also  showed  the  new  Sobralia 
Siebertiana  (macrantha  alba  X  Hodgkinsonii), 
a  large  mauve-purple  flower  with  white  tube  to 
the  lip,  which  is  very  broadly  developed. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  large  and 
well-arranged  group,  in  which  the  forms  of 
Cattleya  Mossiae  were  very  fine,  and  included 
two  C.  M.  Reineckiana.  Good  forms  of  C.  Men- 
delii,  C.  intermedia  alba,  Laelia  purpurata,  the 
richly-coloured  Cypripedium  Gowerianum, 
Schofield's  variety,  C.  Wm.  Lloyd  magnificum; 
and  a  good  selection  of  Odontoglossums,  Laelio- 
Cattleyas  were  also  included. 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  pretty 
group,  all  the  specimens  staged  being  excel- 
lently well  grown.  Cattleya  Mossiae  Aureola 
was  a  very  distinct  variety,  with  white  sepals 
and  petals  slightly  tinged  with  lilac,  and  hav- 
ing silver-white  midribs,  the  lip  being  white 
with  pale-orange  disc.  C.  Mossiae  Jaffa  had  deep, 


rose-coloured  sepals  and  petals  and  orange- 
coloured  lip,  on  which  were  white  veinings,  thj 
crimped  margin  being  tinged  with  rose.  A  good 
form  of  C.  M.  Reineckiana  ;  a  distinct  form  of 
Laelio-Cattleya  Martinetti  ;  some  very  fine  Odon- 
toglossum  crispum,  including  O.  c.  Xanthotes  ; 
a  grand  specimen  of  O.  luteo-purpureum,  with  a 
spike  of  14  large  blooms;  and  the  new  O.  glori- 
osum  citrinum. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Seven- 
oaks  (gr.  Mr.  Stables),  showed  an  interesting 
and  pretty  group  of  hybrid  Odontoglossums, 
for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  given, 
and  which  included  several  of  his  superb  strain 
of  O.  Queen  Alexandra  (Harryanum  x  trium- 
phans),  the  best,  the  variety  Crawshayanum, 
which  secured  a  First-Class  Certificate,  being 
superior  to  the  variety  Carmen,  for  which  Mr. 
Crawshay  received  an  Award  of  Merit,  June, 
1906.  Two  varieties  of  O.  crispodinei  (crispum 
X  Coradinei)  showed  it  in  much  better  form 
than  when  first  exhibited,  one  plant  having 
three  spikes  of  cream-white  flowers,  with 
large,  reddish  blotch  in  the  middle  of  each  seg- 
ment. O.  Urania  (crispum  X  cristatellum),  O. 
Lambeauianum  of  very  pretty  type,  O.  Perse- 
phone (Pescatorei  X  Adrianae),  and  other  Rose- 
field  hybrids  were  also   shown. 

Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgate,  were 
voted  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  very  fine 
display  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  some  80  specimens 
being  used  in  the  group.  The  coloured  varie 
ties  were  very  bright,  and  the  best  of  the  light 
forms  was  C.  Mossiae  Thompsonii,  with  white 
sepals  and  petals  slightly  tinged  with  rose,  the 
large  disc  of  the  lip  being  yellow,  with  sligh't 
rose  markings  on  each  side. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Jensen,  Lindfield,  Sussex,  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
of  Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossum  crispum,  all 
of  excellent  quality. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged 
a  group  of  remarkably  fine  Cypripedium 
spectabile.  The  specimens  were  dwarf  and 
compact,  and  probably  among  the  best  yet 
shown. 

Monsieur  Mertens,  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent, 
showed  a  selection   of  hybrid   Odontoglossums. 

G.  W.  Bird,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  West  Wick- 
ham  (gr.  Mr.  Redden),  sent  as  Odontioda  Wick- 
hamensis  a  hybrid  said  to  be  between  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  and  Cochlioda  rosea,  but 
which  seme  members  of  the  Committee  pro- 
nounced to  be  Odontioda  Heatonensis  (O.  cirr- 
hosum   X  C.  sanguinea). 

Walter  Cobb,  Esq.,  Normanhurst,  Rusper 
(gr.  Mr.  C  J.  Salter),  sent  a  fine  plant  of  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Martinettii  Dulcotensis,  with  two  spikes 
of  seven  flowers  having  bronzy,  salmon-coloured 
sepals  and  petals,  and  near  to  Messrs.  Sanders' 
fine  variety  Flambeau. 

AWARDS. 

First-Class  Certificate. 

Mil  Ionia  St.  Andre  (M.  Poezlii  X  M.  B  leu- 
ana,  Sanders'  variety),  from  Baron  Sir  H. 
Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham  (gr.  Mr.  Ballantine). 
The  delicately-tinted  flower  is  rounder  than  M. 
Bleuana,  and  the  fine  violet-purple  tint  on  the 
inner  halves  of  the  petals  strongly  indicates 
M.  Roezlii.  The  sepals  and  outer  halves  of  the 
petals  are  white.  Lip  broad,  white,  with  a 
brownish-red  mask  of  radiating  lines  at  the 
base,  the  three  central  lines  being  tinged  with 
ruby-red  ;  a  few  very  thin,  dark  lines  form  a 
tracery  on  each   side  of  the  column. 

Odontoglossum  Phabe  ( cirrhosum  X  crispum  ), 
from  Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham 
(gr.  Mr.  Ballantine). — A  grand  form  of  this 
pretty  hybrid,  with  flowers  equal  to  some  of 
the  varieties  of  O.  ardentissimum,  and  very 
brightly  coloured.  Ground  colour  white,  uni- 
formly blotched  with  deep,  purplish-red,  a  band 
of  purple  extending  up  the  petals  from  the 
base ;  crest  yellow. 

Odontoglossum  "  Queen  Alexandra,"  var.  Craw- 
shayanum (triumphans  X  Harryanum),  from  De 
B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks.  A. 
grand  flower  resembling  the  phenomenal  O. 
triumphans  Lionel  Crawshay  in  shape,  size, 
and  substance.  Sepals  and  petals  yellow,  the 
ground  colour  almost  obscured  by  large,  deep, 
purple-brown  blotches.  Front  of  lip  white,  the 
basal  three-fourths  prettily  marked  with  rose- 
purple. 
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Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  gloriosum  citrinum,  from 
Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge.  A 
very  pretty  variety,  which  comes  under  the 
albino  class,  the  brown  spotting  usually  seen  in 
the  species  being  suppressed,  and  the  Mowers 
entirely  of  a  pale  citron  yellow,  with  a  slightly 
darker  tint  where  the  spotting  would  be  if  deve- 
loped.    It  is  a  pretty  and  fragrant  novelty. 

Miltonia  Bleuana  Slevensii  (Roezlii  alba  X 
vexillaria  Lcopoldii),  from  William  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffordshire 
(gr.  Mr.  Stevens). — A  very  pretty,  dwarf  and 
floriferous  variety,  with  white  flowers,  having 
thin,  red-brown  lines  at  the  base  of  the  lip. 
Six  plants,  each  well  bloomed,  were  shown. 

Cultural  Commendation. 
To  Mr.  May  (gr.  to  J.  B.  Joel,  Esq.,  Child- 
wickbury,  St.  Albans,  for  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum,  Northaw 
variety,  with  fine  spikes,  one  of  which  bore  six 
flowers  and  one  bud. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair), 
and  Messrs.  Alex.  Dean,  Jos.  Cheal,  John 
Basham,  Chas.  D.  Walter,  A.  R.  Allan,  Thos. 
Coomber,  James  Vert,  Joseph  Davis,  Geo.  Rey- 
nold, J.  Jaques,  Chas.  Foster,  Geo.  Wythes,  A. 
H.  Pearson,  and  John  Harrison. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Sur- 
rey, displayed  two  varieties  of  Cucumbers, 
named  respectively  Faultless  and  Evergreen. 
They  are  the  result  of  crossing  Market  Rival 
with  Improved  Telegraph,  the  cross  being 
effected  both  ways.  Faultless  is  the  larger  fruit, 
Evergreen  being  the  darker  in  colour.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  number  of  pot  plants 
of  Peaches  and  Figs,  all  well  fruited  and  having 
healthy,  vigorous  foliage.  The  Figs  included 
Violette  Sepor,  St.  John's,  White  Ischia,  and 
Early  Violet ;  and  the  Peaches  Duchess  of 
CoiAaught  and  Duke  of  York.  (Silver-Gilt 
Knightian  Medal.) 

A  box  of  very  large  fruits  of  Nectarine  Early 
Rivers,  shown  by  S.  Heilbut,  Esq.,  The  Lodge, 
Holyport,  Maidenhead,  was  granted  a  Cultural 
Commendation. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  an 
exhibit  of  preserved  fruits  shown  by  Miss  C.  E. 
Martin,  Willowbrook,  Auburn,  New  York, 
U.S.A.  

VISIT  OF  THE  R.H.S.  COMMITTEES  TO 
WINDSOR. 

June  l!  . — Glorious  weather  favoured  the  visit 
of  the  Council  and  Committees  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  to  Windsor  Castle  and  Frog- 
more  gardens  on  Wednesday  last.  About  100  mem- 
bers availed  themselves  of  the  King's  gracious 
permission.  At  one  o'clock  the  party  was  enter- 
tained as  guests  of  the  Mayor  of  Windsor  at 
luncheon  in  the  Windsor  Town  Hall.  His 
Worship  was  supported  by  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart.,  Major  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Sir 
J.  T.  D.  Llewellyn,  Bart.,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  J. 
Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilkes,  M.A., 
Mr.  A.  Mackellar,  head  gardener  at  Frogmore, 
and  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Council,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  Society's  officials.  The 
speeches  at  the  luncheon  were  very  brief.  The 
Mayor  proposed  the  health  of  the  King,  the 
Queen,  and  the  Royal  Family.  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence then  voiced  the  thanks  of  the  guests  to  the 
Mayor,  and  proposed  his  health,  this  toast  being 
received  with  musical  honours. 

It  had  been  proposed  that  at  the  close  of  the 
luncheon  th3  party  should  proceed  .  in  brakes 
direct  to  the  gardens.  That  programme  had, 
however,  to  be  altered  in  consequence  of 
a  visit  from  the  Maharajah  of  Nepaul  and  his 
suite  to  the  Royal  Gardens.  As  a  result,  the  Hor- 
ticultural party  was  invited  to  first  visit  St. 
George's  Chapel ;  then  the  State  apartments  in 
the  Castle,  and  later  passing  from  those  over 
the  beautiful  East  Terrace,  through  the  Home 
Fark  to  the  Frogmore  Mausoleum — a  weary 
Walk,  but  « through  glorious  surroundings. 
Thence  over  the  lawn  to  Frogmore  Cottage, 
where  there  are  some  noble  trees,  to  the  gardens. 
In  these,  the  party,  breaking  up  into  several 
groups,  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Mackellar 
and  Mr.  E.  Harris,  and  in  every  house, 
no  matter  what  its  contents,  Orchids,  Carna- 
tions,    Palms,     Hydrangeas,    Grapes,    Peaches, 


Nectarines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  or  Tomatos, 
everything  was  so  excellent  as  to  evoke  on  every 
hand  the  highest  praise.  The  wall  and 
other  fruit,  trees,  the  huge  expanses  of  vege- 
tables, the  wonderful  long  and  gay  hardy  plant 
borders,  the  bothies,  everything  was  in  the  most 
perfect  condition,  and  Roses  by  thousands  were 
blooming  gloriously  on  every  side.  If  Mr. 
Mackellar  had  a  critical  party  of  visitors,  at 
least  their  criticisms  were  all  of  an  admiring 
kind.  It  was  a  visit  which  all  who  shared  in 
it  will  remember  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL. 

June  2. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edin- 
burgh, on  this  date,  Mr.  Whytock,  the  president, 
occupying  the  chair.  There  was  a  good  attend- 
ance of  members.  Mr.  James  Harris,  Inver- 
leith  Park,  Edinburgh,  read  a  paper,  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides,  on  "  Some  Principles 
Governing  Practice  in  Horticulture."  Mr. 
Harris  explained  the  physiology  of  such  ordi- 
nary gardening  operations  as  budding,  grafting, 
cutting,  striking,  pruning,  &c.  It  was  inti- 
mated that  the  paper  for  the  meeting  on  July  7 
would  be  one  on  the  Strawberry  by  Mr.  D. 
Kidd,  Carberry  Tower,  Musselburgh,  and  that  a 
Strawberry  conference  will  be  held  on  July  14. 
It  was  also  announced  that  the  annual  excursion 
will  be  to  Drummond  Castle,  Crieff,  on  July 
18.  The  money  collected  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  at  the  monthly 
meetings  from  January  to  May  has  amounted  to 
£2.     Thirteen  new  members  were  elected. 


ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ARBORICULTURAL. 

(ABERDEEN  BRANCH.) 
May  23. — Mr.  William  Dawson,  the  lecturer 
in  forestry  to  the  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scot- 
land Agricultural  College,  gave  a  lecture  within 
the  Botany  Class-room,  Aberdeen  University,  on 
the  above  date  to  the  members  of  this  branch  on 
the  subject  of  "  Forestry  in  Germany." 

Mr.  Dawson  said  that  in  Germany  there  were 
a  little  over  34J  million  acres  of  forest,  equalling 
26  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  surface.  Of  this, 
about  one-third  belonged  to  the  Crown,  one-fifth 
to  various  institutions,  and  the  remaining  half 
was  private  property.  It  was  difficult  for  the 
people  in  this  country,  with  its  4  per  cent,  of 
forest,  to  fully  realise  what  it  meant  to  have  a 
quarter  of  the  land  surface  under  timber.  Ger- 
many was  not  by  any  means  the  most  densely 
wooded  country  in  Europe,  but  only  stood  about 
the  middle  as  regarded  land  surface  under 
timber.  Russia  had  38.5  per  cent,  of  its  land 
surface  in  timber,  or  5  acres  per  head  of  the 
population  ;  Switzerland  had  20.5  per  cent.,  or 
6.5  acres  per  head  ;  France  had  18  per  cent.,  or 
0.6  acre  per  head  ;  while  Britain  had  only  3.9 
per  cent.,  or  .075  acre  per  head.  Britain  was 
thus  an  easy  last  with  its  363  square  yards  of 
forest  per  head  of  the  population.  Although 
the  area  under  forest  in  Germany  was  great,  it 
was  being  increased  by  2|  million  acres  of 
moorland,  which  has  been  considered  fit  fur 
growing  timber.  This  land  is  being  gradually 
afforested  by  the  State.  As  in  this  country, 
about  one  half  of  the  forests  was  owned  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  but  there  was  little  fear  of  these 
private  owners  lessening  the  area  under  wood. 
In  most  of  the  German  States  reafforestation 
was  compulsory,  the  time  limit  being  three 
years,  with  a  penalty  where  this  law  was  in- 
fringed. The  German  Government,  provided  a 
staff  of  officials  to  assist  private  forest  owners. 
These  officers  were  on  the  same  level  as  other 
Government  forest  officers,  and  their  sole  duty 
was  to  help  private  owners  where  assistance  was 
needed.  The  system  of  afforestation  pursued 
was  interesting  in  the  extreme.  The  ground  was 
ploughed  and  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  way — 
when  on  a  large  scale  the  steam  plough  was 
brought  into  requisition.  Then  a  Rye  crop  or 
Oat  crop  (in  most  cases  Rye)  was  sown,  and  along 
with  the  corn  the  tree  seeds  were  sown  broad- 
cast. In  autumn  the  cereal  crop  was  cut,  a  high 
stubble  being  left,  and  was  harvested  in  the 
ordinary  way.  In  the  shelter  of  the  long  stubble 
the  seedlings  came  away  well,  and  generally  a 
full  crop  was  secured.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  system  were  obvious — the  cost  of  laying  down 
was  nil. 

The  State  supplied  plants  at  cost  price  where 
necessary,  the  plants  being  reared  in  the  ordi- 
nary nurseries  attached  to  the  Government 
forests.     As  showing  the  activity  of  recent  years 


in  this  department  of  German  economics,  it  was 
found  that  in  Bavaria,  in  1885,  15  million  plants 
were  distributed,  whereas  in  1905  the  annual 
output  had  reached  50  millions.  The  species  of 
trees  grown  in  Germany  were  practically  the 
same  as  in  this  country.  In  1900,  67.5  per  cent, 
of  the  Ian  1  bore  coniferous  wood,  and  the 
remaining  32.5  per  cent,  were  hardwood  trees. 
A  remarkable  feature  was  the  position  of  the 
Larch,  which  only  occupied  .1  per  cent,  of  the 
total  forest  area,  i.e.,  34,000  acres,  while  Spruce 
occupied  nearly  7,000,000  acres,  and  Scotch  Pine 
15,500,000  acres.  The  outstanding  general  prin- 
ciple of  management  was  that  the  annual  felling 
did  not  exceed  the  annual  production,  and,  con- 
sequently, a  regular  annual  income  was  got, 
and  not  a  spasmodic  one,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Coming  now  to  the  profits  that  are  derived  by 
Germany  from  her  forest  area,  the  results  are 
truly  astonishing.  In  Saxony,  the  profits  of  late 
years  have  been  upwards  of  20s.  per  acre,  after 
accounting  for  all  expenses— cost  of  laying 
down,  compound  interest,  value  of  the  land,  cost 
of  management,  &c. — during  the  life  of  the 
wood.  The  interest  on  the  money  expended  is 
calculated  at  from  2£  to  3  per  cent.  In  the 
period  1895-9  it  was  calculated  that  the  net 
average  profit  from  the  State  woods  all  over 
Germany  was  about  9s.  per  acre.  Then  there 
was  a  clear  annual  profit  of  £4,500,000  added  to 
the  national  coffers  from  this  source.  And  then 
consider  the  employment  it  offered.  Roughly 
speaking,  every  120  acres  gave  employment  to  a 
man.  The  economic  effect  on  the  German 
nation  was  enormous.  There,  afforestation  is 
looked  upon  less  as  a  lucrative  investment  for 
capital  than  as  an  industry  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  well-being  of  the  country. 

Another  feature  to  be  noted  in  the  German 
system  was  the  grand  system  of  forest  roads. 
Every  part  was  accessible,  and  a  regular  net- 
work of  lanes  and  paths  run  over  the  whole 
woods.  Love  of  the  woods  was  deeply  ingrained 
in  the  German  people,  and  it  was  to  the  woods 
the  German  holiday-maker  invariably  went. 
These  State  woods  are  all  open  to  the  public, 
who  can  wander  about  them  at  their  own  will. 

But  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
afforestation  in  Germany  was  the  vast  number 
of  people  for  whom  it  finds  employment.  There 
was  a  total  of  230,000  men  on  the  State  insurance 
list  as  State  wood  workers,  and  the  year's  wages 
bill  for  felling,  planting,  &c,  approached 
£9,000,000.  Between  sawmills  and  factories 
using  wood  another  £25,000,000  was  spent  in 
wages.  The  importance  of  the  making  of  wood- 
pulp  as  an  industry  was  also  seen  from  the  fact 
that  since  1851,  when  the  first  wood-pulp  mill 
was  started  in  Saxony,  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  633  in  1903,  using  altogether  about 
35,000,000  cubic  feet  of  wood. 

Mr.  Dawson's  paper,  which  went  to  prove  that 
the  afforestation  of  this  country  ought  to  be 
under  State  control,  was  listened  to  with  much 
interest,  and  an  animated  discussion  followed, 
taken  part  in  by  Mr.  Crozier,  forester,  Durris  ; 
Mr.  C.  S.  France,  Aberdeen ;  Mr.  James 
Hendrick,  Agricultural  College;  Mr.  Braid, 
factor,  Durris ;  Mr.  Rule,  Huntly ;  and  Dr. 
James  W.  H.  Trail,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
Aberdeen   University. 


COMMONS  AND  FOOTPATHS 
PRESERVATION. 

June  6. — Lord  Eversley,  who  presided  over 
the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  fore- 
going date,  reported  that  a  deputation  from  the 
Society  had  waited  upon  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture to  urge  that  consent  should  not  be  given 
to  several  applications  under  the  Allotment  and 
Small  Holdings  Act  for  power  to  enclose  com- 
mon land,  and  that  the  agreement  between  the 
War  Office  and  the  verderers  of  the  New  Forest 
to  secure  proper  regard  to  public  interests  in 
connection  with  the  holding  of  military 
manoeuvres  in  the  forest  during  August  and 
September  had  now  been  approved  by  the 
Society's  solicitors  and  signed.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
Whitehall,  on  Wednesday,  June  17,  at  3  p.m., 
when  it  is  expected  that  Lord  Eversley,  Lord 
Farrer,  Sir  John  Brunner,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Ramsay 
Macdonald,  M.P.,  Sir  Robert  Hunter,  Mr.  E.  N. 
Buxton,  Mr.  C.  Trevelyan,  M.P.,  Mr.  St.  Loe 
Strachey,  and  other  members  of  the  Society  will 
take  part  in  the  proceedings. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Abnormal  Asparagus  :  G.  T.  H.  Your  very 
large  shoot  of  Asparagus  affords  an  example 
of  fasciation  which  is  due  to  fusion  of  growth. 
The  five  shoots,  totalling  1J  lb.,  constitute  a 
greater  weight  than  any  we  have  recorded  in 
our  "Record"  Book.  The  entry  having  the 
largest  weight  in  our  book  is  on  June  7,  1831, 
when  112  heads,  grown  by  Mr.  Grayson, 
Mortlake,  are  said  to  have  weighed  30  lbs. 
This  works  out  at  about  4  2-7  ozs.  per  shoot, 
whereas  yours  are  considerably  more  than 
5  ozs.  each.  The  plant  could,  of  course,  be 
propagated  from  seed,  but  it  is  questionable 
if  the  character  of  fasciation  is  a  desirable 
one  to  perpetuate.  Some  of  the  seedlings 
might  show  a  disposition  to  develop  this 
abnormality,  and  it  may  be  some  would  pro- 
duce shoots  of  a  larger  size  than  the  parent. 
The  surest  way,  however,  would  be  by  division 
of  the  old  crown,  but  the  work  of  separation 
needs  to  be  carefully  performed. 

Abnormal  Foxclove  :  S.  C.  The  flower-spike 
you  send  shows  an  example  of  Peloria,  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  top  flower  has  become 
regular.  This  is  common  to  the  plants  of  the 
Foxglove  family,  and  it  is  often  seen  in 
Antirrhinums.  The  supposition  that  your 
flower  has  been  crossed  with  a  Hollyhock  is 
erroneous,  for  the  plants  belong  to  entirely 
different  families. 

Asters  Dying  :  G.  W.  P.  Our  expert  states 
that  the  injury  is  not  caused  by  a  fungus,  but 
is  the  result  of  some  unsuitable  cultural  treat- 
ment. 

Beech  Hedge  Infested  with  Flies  :  H.  J. 
Webb.  The  small  black  fly  is  a  species  of 
Bibio,  allied  to  the  so-called  St.  Mark's  fly  (B. 
marci),  if  not  specifically  identical  with  it ; 
but  the  specimens  were  so  much  damaged  by 
moisture  that  the  specific  characters  were  de- 
stroyed. However,  the  flies  are  harmless,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  disappear  in  a  few 
days.  They  are  not  known  to  be  injurious  to 
vegetation,  as  the  larva?  feed  chiefly  on  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter.  The  Beech  aphis  is  in 
no  way  related   to  them. 

Begonia  Rust:  Anxious.  The  plants  are  badly 
infested  with  the  mite  that  causes  the  leaves, 
especially  on  the  under-surface,  to  present  a 
brown  appearance.  Dip  the  foliage  in  tobacco 
water,  and  be  careful  to  burn  any  fallen  leaves 
and  all  of  them  in  the  autumn  when  they  are 
shed. 

Books  :  /.  T.  There  is  no  book  on  Semper- 
vivum  and  no  recent  monograph  of  the  genus. 
Nobody  appears  to  have  attempted  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  species  since  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker 
did  so  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1874,  ii., 
p.  103.  You  will  find  nothing  better  on  the 
garden   species   of    Sempervivums    than    that 

?iven  in  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening. 
ordan  and  Fourreau's  Icones  ad  Floram 
Europ/z,  vol.  i.,  includes  descriptions  and 
coloured  plates  of  numerous  species,  but  this 
work  is  very  costly,  and  would  supply  only  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  genus.  In  course  of 
time  the  whole  of  the  Crassulaceae  will  be 
monographed  in  Engler's  Pflomenreich,  but  the 
part  containing  this  Order  has  not  yet 
appeared. 

Carnation  Disease  :  Carnation  Fust.  The  foli- 
age with  the  black  marking  is  attacked  by  a 
fungus,  Helminthosporium,  and  the  other  is 
apparently  suffering  from  eelworm.  If  the 
disease  and  eelworm  are  present  in  consider- 
able quantities,  it  will  be  best  to  commence 
afresh  with  new  stock,  being  careful  to  first 
burn  the  old  plants,  thoroughly  sterilise  the 
soil,  and  cleanse  the  structure  in  which  the 
Carnations  will  be  cultivated. 

Caterpillars  on  Euonymus.  .  The  best  plan 
for  ridding  plants  of  this  pest  is  to  spray 
them  with  an  arsenical  poison,  such  as  Paris 
green  or  London  purple,  the  former  for  pre- 
ference. 

Chionodoxa  Roots  :  Nedos,  Chard.  The  large 
fleshy  roots  are  examples  of  contractile  roots. 
They  are  common  to  many  bulbous  plants, 
and  serve,  later  on  in  the  season,  to  pull  the 
bulb  down  into  the  soil. 

Conifers  and  Cattle  :  /.  E.  D.  Most  of  the 
Conifers,    including   the   common    Scots   F'ir, 


are  not  harmful  to  cattle,  but  should  there 
be  any  Yew  trees  in  the  park  you  must  keep 
the  cattle  from  them,  as  dangerous  results 
follow  when  cows,  &c,  browse  upon  their 
shoots. 

Eggs  in  Soil  :  W.  II.  G.  The  eggs  when  re- 
ceived were  dried  up.  They  are  either  worms' 
or  snails'  eggs. 

Fruiterer  and  Florist  :  G.  W.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  recommend  a  firm ;  you  had 
better  advertise. 

Gardener's  Notice  :  /.  5.  In  the  issue  of 
February  29  last,  p.  144,  a  reply  was 
given  to  a  correspondent  on  this  subject.  If 
you  are  paid  weekly  you  would  probably  be 
held  entitled  to  a  week's  notice.  It  has  been 
decided  that  a  head  gardener,  paid  at  a  yearly 
rate,  is  entitled  to  a  month's  notice.  In  your 
own  case,  as  a  foreman  gardener  paid  weekly, 
you  can  only  claim  a  week's  notice. 

Gooseberries  Diseased  :  H.  C.  The  disease 
attacking  your  Gooseberry  leaves  is  nothing 
serious.  It  is  caused  by  Gloeosporium  ribis. 
If  the  diseased  leaves  are  collected  and  burned 
a  recurrence  of  the  injury  will  be  prevented. 

Greenhouse  Plants  :  S.  S.  We  suppose  that 
by  the  term  greenhouse  plant  is  meant  a 
species  that  is  generally  cultivated  in  a  cool 
house  as  distinguished  from  the  stove.  But 
in  using  the  term  in  an  Exhibition  schedule 
there  is  liable  to  be  some  misunderstanding, 
because  whilst  some  cultivators  have  a  parti- 
cular species  in  the  stove  others  prefer  to 
keep  it  in  the  greenhouse.  Instances  are 
afforded  by  the  two  plants  you  mention. 
Bougainvillea  glabra  is  frequently  to  be  seen 
in  the  hottest  stoves,  but  it  will  succeed  in 
moderately  cool  houses  and  corridors  ;  for 
instance,  the  large  plant  in  the  exhibition  hall 
in  the  Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens,  and  in 
very  mild  situations,  such  as  the  Under-cliff  at 
Ventnor,  and  sheltered  spots  in  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  the  Bougainvillea  will  thrive  out 
of  doors  until  killed  by  a  frost  of  unusual 
severity.  Coleus  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
stove  plant,  but  it  will  thrive  very  well  during 
the  summer  period  in  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory. In  such  a  matter,  and  assuming 
that  a  list  of  plants  is  not  printed  in  the 
schedule,  the  judges  are  left  to  exercise  their 
discretion,  and  in  the  circumstances  you  will 
do  well  to  exhibit  species  that  are  not  likely 
to  afford  grounds  for  dispute.  Such  spec;es 
might  include  the  tuberous  Begonia,  Celosia, 
Pelargonium,  Fuchsia,  Schizanthus,  Cestrum, 
Plumbago,  Crassula,  Cineraria,  Camellia, 
Rhododendron  indicum,  and  cool-growing 
Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  ornamental  foliage 
plants,  selecting  those  in  season  at  the  time  the 
exhibition  is  held. 

Hail  Storm  Insurance  Company  :  E.  B.  H.  The 
address  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  J.  Munro,  is 
4,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Insects:  G.  &*  S.  Your  plants  are  attacked  by 
one  of  the  millipedes,  "  the  spotted  snake 
millipede"  (Blanjulus  guttulatus),  a  very  de- 
structive pest,  and  one  which  appears  to  have 
attacked  your  plants  in  unusual  numbers. 
They  may  be  killed  at  once  by  very  hot  water  ; 
but  the  usual  insecticides  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  them.  The  only  practical  way  to  rid 
your  soil  of  them  is  to  remove  all  vegetable 
matter  on  which  they  can  feed,  and  give  the 
ground  a  good  dressing  of  gas  lime  or  "Vapor- 
ite,"  letting  it  remain  fallow  for  some  months 
after  the  application  of  gas  lime. 

Insect  on  Rose  :  /.  S.  and  F.  D.  &■  Co.  The 
insect  is  the  common  clay-coloured  weevil.  See 
reply  to  T.  C.  in  our  issue  for  May  23,  p.  340. 

Magnolia  grandiflora  :  W .  F.  This  plant 
does  not  require  much  pruning,  but  only  to 
have  the  least  promising  growths  thinned  out 
that  the  better  ones  may  be  trained  on 
the  wall.  The  proper  time  to  do  this  thin- 
ning is  directly  after  the  plant  has  flowered 
in  spring.  If  the  specimen  has  already  made 
much  growth,  you  had  better  defer  the  opera- 
tion until  next  spring. 

Marrows  :  G.  M.  It  is  possible  the  roots 
would  be  able  to  utilise  a  small  quantity  of 
sugar,  but  quite  insufficient  to  repay  you  for 
applying  sugar  as  a  manure. 

Names  of  Plants:  F.  L.  1,  Lastrea  Filix-mas 
var.  cristata ;  2,  Vancouveria  hexandra  ;  3,  Epi- 
medium  musschianum  ;  4,  Too  crushed  to 
recognise. —H.    W.      1,    Pernettva   mucronata ; 


2,  Gaultheria  Shallon  ;  3,  Rubus  nutkanus  ;  4, 
Polygonum  cuspidatum  ;  5,  Leucothoe  Cates- 
baei  ;  6,  Anchusa  italica. — Viiis.  1,  Tellima 
grandiflora  ;  2,  Centaurea  montana  var.  ;  3,  not 
recognised  ;  4,  Saxilraga  hypnoides  ;  5,  Kerria 
japonica,  variegated  variety  ;  6,  Skimmia 
japonica. — Correspondent.  1,  Coloured  form  of 
Chenopodium  Bonus-Henricus ;  2,  Epimedium 
alpinum. — C.  IK,  1,  Gerbera  Jamesonh ;  2, 
Fair  Maids  of  France  (Ranunculus  aconitifo- 
lium);  3,  Anchusa  sempervirens. — G  H.  Veronica 
spicata. — Miss  E.  1,  Cornus  Kousa  ;  2,  Bro- 
diaea  congesta. — T.  S.  1,  Stachys  sylvatica  ; 
2,   Nepeta  Glechoma ;  3,   Marrubium  vulgare ; 

4,  Lamium  album. — A.  M.  1,  Luzula  cam- 
pestris  ;  2,  next  week. 

Pears  Diseased  :  /.  B.  The  fruits  are  infested 
with  the  Pear  midge  maggot.  At  this  stage 
you  can  do  nothing  better  than  pick  off  all 
the  diseased  Pears  and  burn  them.  Kainit 
sprinkled  on  the  ground  under  the  trees  at 
the  rate  of  5  cwt.  per  acre  destroys  the  larvae 
as  they  drop  from  the  fruits  to  hybernate  in 
the  ground. 

Rose  Root  :  C.  H.  P.  The  root-stock  you  for- 
warded appears  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  with 
the  exception  of  one  large  centre  root,  which 
is  dead.  The  roots  are  in  as  good  a  condi- 
tion as  can  be  expected  from  an  old  root- 
stock      There  is   no  fungus  present. 

Tomatos  Diseased:  H.  A.  The  foliage  is  at- 
tacked by  a  fungus — Macrosporium  solani. 
Spray  the  leaves  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  ventilate  the  house  freely,  maintaining  a 
dry  atmosphere.  —  /.  H.  The  plants  are 
affected  with  "  Sleepy  disease."  Water  the 
roots  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  potash.  The  infected  soil  should  be  steri- 
lised with  lime  before  being  used  again. — ■ 
G.  W.  R.  Your  Tomatos  exhibit  the  disease 
caused  by  Macrosporium  solani.  Destroy  all 
the  infected  fruits  by  burning. 

Twin  Tulips  :  G.  C.  P.  These  are  not  uncom- 
mon :  we  receive  many  branched  Tulips  at 
this  office  during  the  season. 

Vine  Leaves  Scorched  :  IV.  S.  II.  No  disease 
is  present  in  the  leaves  you  send ;  the  injury 
has  been  caused  by  scalding.  We  do  not 
think  the  drain  pipes  have  any  connection  with 
the  injury.  Be  careful  to  ventilate  freely,  and 
avoid  wetting  the  leaves  during  very  bright 
sunshine. 

Weed  in  Lawn  :  II'.  E.  The  plant  is  a  species 
of  Trifoliums,  probably  T.  minus.  Its  pre- 
sence in  quantity  indicates  an  excess  of  pot- 
ash in  the  soil  and  a  deficiency  of  nitrogen. 
Give  the  grass  a  dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia, after  which  the  growth  of  the  grasses  will 
soon  crowd  out  the   Clovers. 

Willow  Culture  :  Information.  A  lengthy 
article  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  of  October  23,  1880,  p.  538. 
Much  information  on  the  subject  may  also  b» 
found  in  Practical  Forestry  and  Forester's 
Diary,  both  of  which  can  be  obtained  from 
our  publishing  department.  The  best  Willows 
for  basket-making  are  the  purple  Osier  (Salix 
purpurea),  S.  viminalis  and  S.  triandra. 
Probably  the  most  valuable  is  S.  viminalis. 
Willows  will  not  succeed  well  in  peaty,  sandy, 
or  water-logged  soil — rich,  well-drained  loam 
that  can  be  flooded  at  will  being  most  suitable. 
Prepare  the  ground  by  trenching  or  plough- 
ing, i.nd  thoroughly  cleanse  it  from  weeds. 
Insert  the  cuttings  from  November  to  March, 
avoiding  such  as  are  bark-chafed,  and  make 
the  soil  about  them  firm.  Keep  the  beds 
clean  and  free  from  weeds.  The  cost  of  form- 
ing Osier  beds  varies  from  £15  to  £20  an  acre. 
The  crop  matures  in  about  four  years,  and 
yields,  on  an  average,  £15  an  acre. 

Wireworm  in  Soil:  T.  H.  and  A.  W.  This 
pest  is  difficult  to  destroy  in  the  case  of  land 
on  which  vegetation  is  growing.  The  best 
plan  is  to  apply  a  dressing  of  "  Vaporite " 
now,  and  then  dress  the  land  with  gas  lime  in 
the  autumn  when  the  crops  are  harvested. 
"  Vaporite "  can  be  obtained  from  the  horti- 
cultural Sundriesmen. 

Communications  Received. —  S.  J.  P.  (Thanks  for  the 
stamps  for  R.G.O.F.l-C.  H._A.  B.— P.  P.  P.— A.  J.  H.— 
T.  N.  L.  0.— W.  M.  G— H.  N.— Islander— H.  R  —  C.  B.— 

5.  J.  R.— K.  &  Son-G.  W.  T.— A.  D.  W.— G.  W.  S.— 
W.  C— N.  K.  W.  W.,  Ltd— I.  O'B.-A.  D.— J.  G.— 
Miss  Anson—  J.  J.  W.— Capt.  A.  A.  D.  S.-P.  A.— R.  II.  D. 
—  I.  Wlntton— C.  H.  P.-  F.  J.  C— W.  T.~ J.  C— W.  G.— 
F.  J.-T.  L.— J.  F.  Mc.  L.-W.  C— H.  J.  W.— W.  G.  i. 
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THE  FLOWERS  OF  SPENSER. 

WE  have  four  great  pre-Elizabethan  and 
Elizabethan  poets:  Gower  (1320  (?)- 
1402),  Chaucer  (1328-1400),  Spen- 
ser (1553-1599),  and  Shakespeare  (1564- 
1616).  Like  all  English  poets,  each  of 
the  four  has  something  to  say  about 
flowers,  but  he  says  it  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar way ;  Gower,  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  constant  residence  in  London,  men- 
tions only  between  thirty  and  forty  plants, 
and  of  these  he  gives  little  beyond  the  names ; 
in  no  case  does  he  at  all  describe  them. 
Chaucer  is  very  different;  he  delighted 
in  the  country  and  in  all  country  sights 
and  sounds.  The  number  of  plants  he 
mentions  is  not  great,  but  where  he 
mentions  them,  he  does  so  as  if  he  had 
closelv  observed  them  and  loved  them ;  no- 
thing has  been  written  that  at  all  approaches 
his  supreme  delight  in  the  Rose  and  the 
Daisy.  Spenser  surpasses  Chaucer  in  the 
number  of  the  plants  named,  but  is  iar  behind 
Shakespeare,  and  the  different  way  in  which 
the  two  poets  speak  of  flowers  is  very  marked. 
Shakespeare  noted  the  flowers  he  met  with  in 
his  daily  walks  and  gathered  them,  not 
because  he  wanted   them  in   his  poetry,  but 


because  they  met  him  as  he  walked,  and 
he  loved  them.  Spenser  also  noted  the 
flowers,  but  the  flowers  he  gathered  were  not 
those  that  he  saw  in  the  fields  or  gardens, 
but  they  were  for  the  most  part  culled 
from  his  reading  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classics.  In  fact,  with  few  exceptions,  he 
seems  to  have  cared  little  for  any  flower  or 
plant  if  it  had  not  the  hall  mark  of  some  well- 
known  classic  Even  in  such  a  poem  as  the 
"  Shepheard's  Calender,"  where  we  might 
have  expected  English  scenery  peopled  by  Eng- 
lish workmen,  the  scene  is  more  suggestive 
of  Sicily  and  Italy  than  of  England;  and  we 
seem  to  be  listening  to  Theocritus  and  Virgil 
rather  than  to  an  Englishman.  Still,  with 
all  these  drawbacks,  I  think  the  flowers  of 
Spenser  are  worth  studying,  and  I  have  writ- 
ten the  following  paper  in  the  endeavour  to 
determine  what  special  flowers  he  had  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  about  them.  The  ac- 
count of  the  flowers  does  not  profess  to 
be  a  positive  or  scientific  account ;  and  the 
papers  are  rather  an  annotated  index,  or  per- 
haps a  concordance.  I  have  quoted,  but  as 
shortly  as  possible,  his  allusion  to  each  plant, 
and  added  short  notes  on  those  of  them  that 
seemed  to  require  it.  The  work  has  been  to 
me  very  pleasant,  and  I  hope  the  result  may 
be  pleasant  and  useful  to  those  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  gardens  of  our  forefathers,  as 
well  as  to  students  of  Spenser. 

The  edition  from  which  I  have  quoted  is 
Pickering's  "  Aldine  Poets  "  edition  in  live 
volumes,  published  in  1839. 

ALDER. 

1.  Keeping  my  sheepe  amongst  the  cooly  shade 
Of  the  green  Alders  by  the  Mullacs  shore. 

Colin   Clout,  58. 

2.  Catching  hastie  holde 

Of   a  young   Alder  hard   beside  him   pight. 
Virgils  Gnat,      ?. 

The  Alder  is  a  native  British  tree,  and  has 
had  its  present  name  certainly  since  the 
seventh  century,  yet,  as  in  most  of  its  Euro- 
pean names,  it  comes  from  the  Latin  Alnus.  It 
is  a  water-loving  tree,  and  the  wood  is  said  to 
be  indestructible  under  water,  so  that  the 
Rialto  at  Venice  is  traditionally  said  to  be 
built  on  piles  of  Alder.  The  prehistoric  Glas- 
tonburv  was  built  on  piles  of  Alder;  the  re- 
mains still  exist  and  are  fairly  sound. 

ALMOND. 

Like  to  an  Almond  tree  ymounted  hye, 
With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily. 

F.Q.,  I.  vii.  32. 

Though  the  Almond  bears  a  Greek  name 
which,  in  different  forms,  is  found  in  all 
European  languages,  yet  it  is  not  a  European 
tree,  but  is  native  in  Western  Asia.  The  ease 
with  which  it  is  raised  from  the  ripe  kernels 
soon  led  to  its  growth  all  through  Southern 
Europe,  and  both  fruit  and  tree  were  known 
in  England  in  very  early  times.  In  Spenser's 
day  it  was  grown  in  English  gardens,  and 
has  always  been  popular  from  its  beauty  in 
early  spring  and  its  Biblical  associations. 

AMARANTH. 

Sad  Amaranthus  made  a  flower  but  late — 
Sad  Amaranthus,  in  whose  purple  gore 
Me  seemes  I  see  Amintas  wretched  fate. 

F.Q.,  III.  vi.  45. 

Dr.  Murray  defines  Amaranth  as  "  an  im- 
aginary flower  reputed  never  to  fade ;  a  fade- 
less  flower  (as  a    poetic    conception)  " — and 


this  describes  the  flower  as  named  in  Latin, 
Greek  and  English  poets.  But  I  think  Spen- 
ser, by  speaking  of  its  "  purple  gore,"  had 
some  special  plant  in  view,  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  what.  It  could  not  have 
been  any  of  the  plants  now  called  Amarantus, 
which  include  "  Love-lies-bleeding  "  and 
"  Prince's  Feathers,"  for  they  were  intro- 
duced after  Spenser's  day.  Amyntas  is- 
named  by  Virgil  in  several  places  as  a  lover, 
but  nothing  more  is  said  of  him.  In  Spenser, 
Amyntas  is  supposed  to  be  the  celebrated1 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  died  in  1594. 

APPLE. 

Like  as  a  withered  tree,  through  husband's 

toyle, 
Is  often  seene  full  freshly  to  have  florisht, 
And  fruitful  apples  to  have  borne  awhile — 
F.Q.,  IV.  Hi.  2Q. 
Apples  here  only  mean   fruit  of  any  sort ; 
as  was  the  common  use  of  the  word  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

ASH. 

The  Ash  for  nothing  ill.  F.Q.,  I.  i.  9. 

Ovid,  in  the  Metamorphoses,  Book  X., 
gives  a  list  of  trees  with  short  descriptive 
epithets,  from  which  Spenser  evidently  took 
his  list  of  trees  in  this  passage.  Ovid's  de- 
scription is  "  Fraxinus  utilis  hastis, "  which* 
Spenser  enlarged  to  "  for  nothing  ill." 

ASPEN. 

1.  The  Aspene  good  for  staves.    F.Q.,  I.  i.  8. 

2.  his  hand  did  quake 

And  tremble  like  a  leafe  of  Aspen  gTeene. 
F.Q.,  I.  ix.  5i. 

The  Aspen  is  a  Poplar,  but  it  has  been  called' 
Aspe  or  Aspen  in  England  from  the  earliest 
time.  The  tremulous  character  of  the  leaves 
has  been  a  favourite  subject  for  similes  with- 
hundreds  of  English  writers. 

ASTROPHEL. 

Feede  ye  henceforth  on  bitter  Astrophell. 
Daphnaida,  34b. 

The  name  has  long  been  obsolete,  and  the 
plant  has  not  been  identified;  but  is  conjec- 
tured to  be  the  wild  Aster  of  our  marshes., 

BALM. 

Embathed  Balme.  Muiopotmos,  st.  2$. 

The  writers  of  Spenser's  time,  when  speak- 
ing of  balm,  generally  meant  the  imported' 
drug ;  but  as  Spenser  places  it  amongst  many- 
other  sweet-scented  flowers  and  calls  it  em- 
bathed,  i.e.,  bathed  in  perfume,  he  was  pro- 
bably thinking  of  the  Bastard  Balm  (Melitlis 
Melissophyllum),  which  is  found  wild  in  a  few 
places  in  the  southern  counties,  and  is  a  hand- 
some plant,  but  the  scent  is  found  more  iiv 
the  dried  leaves  than  in  the  living  flowers. 

BARLEY. 

Which  cockle  for  corne,  and  chaffe  for  bar- 
ley bare. 

Shepheards  Calender,  December. 
BASIL. 

Bazil  hartie-hale.  Muiopotmos,  st.  25. 

Basil  is  an  Eastern  plant  (Ocimum),  but 
was  grown  in  England  from  very  early  limes. 
Though  it  did  not  rank  so  high  as  its  name, 
from  Greek  basilicon,  i.e.,  royal,  would  sug- 
gest it  was  in  high  repute  as  a  pot-herb,  SO' 
that  Gerarde  says  of  it  :  "It  taketh  away 
sorrowfulnesse,  and  maketh  a  man  merry  andv 
glad."     H.  N.  Ellacombe. 

(To  be  continued.)  .  . 
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NEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


AN   OVERLOOKED   *MALVASTRUM. 

The  Malvastrum  shown  in  fig.  176  has  been 
cultivated  in  Britain  for  at  least  a  century,  but 
has  hitherto  remained  undescribed.  It  is  allied 
to  Malvastrum  divaricatum,  Gray  and  Harv., 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  serration  of  the 
leaves  and  the  perfectly  glabrous  lower  part  of 
the  ovary — whence  the  name,  M.  hypomadarum. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  specimen  of  it  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium  is  one  from  the  herbarium  of  the 
well-known  botanist,  Dr.  Samuel  Goodenough, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  compliment  to  whom  the 
genus  Goodenia  was  named.  Goodenough's 
herbarium,  which  was  presented  to  Kew  in  18fc0 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Carlisle,  com- 
prises not  only  the  various  species  which  he  was 
the  first  to  describe,  but  an  extensive  selection 
of  the  plants  which  were  cultivated  at  Kew  in 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
published  in  the  Horlus  Kewensis  (Kew  Report, 
1880,  p.  64). 

Goodenough's  specimen  of  Malvastrum  hypo- 
madarum is  labelled  "  Malva  africana  ;  Kew  ; 
an  sp.  nov.?"  but  this  name  does  not  appear  in 
either  edition  of  the  Horlus  Kewensis.  A 
"Malva  africana,  Mill.,"  however,  appears  in 
Steudel's  Nomenclator,  and  is  reduced  to  Mal- 
vastrum capense  in  the  Index  Kewensis,  and 
Goodenough's  specimen  was  subsequently  re- 
ferred doubtfully  to  the  latter  species,  from 
which  it  differs  in  the  cutting  of  the  leaves  and 
the  long  stellate  bristles  at  the  apex  of  the 
carpels. 

In  1810  Malvastrum  hypomadarum  was  culti- 
vated as  "  Malva  capensis  "  in  the  Liverpool 
Botanic  Garden,  and  it  has  since  passed  in 
gardens  under  the  names  Malvastrum  capense, 
M.  virgatum,  and  M.  grossulariaefolium  (see 
specimens  in  the  Kew  Herbarium).  A  specimen 
of  it  in  Bentham's  herbarium  is  labelled  as 
received  from  G.  A.  Walker  Arnott  in  1827 
under  the  name  Malva  divaricata,  and  was 
referred  by  Bentham  to  Malvastrum  tridact}- 
lites,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  its  per- 
fectly glabrous  carpels.  M.  hypomadarum, 
therefore,  has  passed  under  the  names  of  at  least 
five  species  of  Malvastrum,  with  none  of  which 
it  agrees. 

The  specimen  figured  was  communicated  for 
the  purpose  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  who  received  cuttings  of  the  species  from 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  whither 
it  had  come  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh. 

M.  hypomadarum  is  a  free-flowering  shrub, 
2   or  3  feet   high,   with   long   slender   branches, 

*  Malvastrum  hypomadarum  {Sprague),  sp.  nov. — 
Afhnis  M.  divaricato,  Gray  et  Harv.,  a  quo  foliis 
serratis  nee  crenatis  carpellis  apice  tantum  stellalo- 
hirsutis  ceterum  calvis  differt.  Frutex  vix  i  m.  altus, 
ramis  gracilibus  densiuscule  stellato-pubescentibus. 
Stipulae  patentes,  oblique  lanceolatae,  3-5  mm.  longx, 
ciliata*.  Petioli  circiter  6  mm.  longi.  Folia  trilobata, 
2.5-4  cm.  longa  et  suba-quilata,  basi  conspicue  cuneata, 
utrinque  pilis  simplicibus  et  stellatis  parce  mollitcr 
pubescentia,  ncrvis  supra  impressis  subtus  prominenti- 
-bus,  lobis  oblongis  vel  in  basin  angustatis,  medio  quain 
lateralibus  majore,  dentato-serratis  pra*sertim  supernt, 
dentibus  infenorbus  patulis  vel  leviter  retro  curvatis. 
Pedunculi  1-3-flori,  ei  axillarum  superiorum  plus  minus 
contracti,  inferiorum  usque  ad  T.3  cm.  longi,  omnts 
ut  pcdicelli  calycesque  extra  stellato-pubescentcs. 
Ramuli  accessorii  r  vel  2  ex  iisdem  axillis  orti,  4-7  cm. 
longi,  foliati,  2-5-flori.  Pedicelli  r.3-2  cm.  longi,  3  mm. 
infra  apices  articulati.  Bractese  spathulato-linearcs, 
6-8  mm.  longa*,  r  mm.  lata;,  longe  ciliata:,  extra  pube- 
rula*,  intra  glabrae.  Calyx  intus  minute  appresse  pu- 
bescens ;  tubus  3  mm.  longus,  circiter  20-nervius;  lobi 
ovati,  acuminati,  6  mm.  longi,  trinervii  vel  indistinctc 
quinquenervii,  ciliati,  nervis  lateralibus  in  tubum  sepa- 
ratim  currentibus.  Corolla  2.5-4  cm.  diametro  ;  petala 
oblique  obovata,  retusa,  alba,  circa  basin  purpureo- 
maculata,  inferne  dense  ciliata,  intus  inferne  stellato- 
pubesccntia  vel  puberula.  Columna  staminea  tola  I  cm. 
supra  insertionem  petalorum  producta,  medio  dense 
stellato-hirsuta.  Carpella  apice  longe  stellato-hirsuta, 
ceterum  glabra ;  stylus  r.5  mm.  supra  basin  articulatus, 
ramis  purpureis. — Planta  capensis,  per  saeculura  in 
hortis  anglicis  culta,   loco  natali  exacto  incognito. 


which  are  rather  densely  pubescent  with  stellate 
hairs.  The  stipules  spread  horizontally,  and 
are  obliquely  lanceolate  and  ciliate.  The  leaves 
show  considerable  variation  in  size,  shape  and 
cutting,  being  usually  deeply  three-lobed,  the 
middle  lobe  considerably  longer  than  the  lateral 
ones,  and  all  the  lobes  slightly  narrowed  to  their 
base  and  sharply  toothed  or  serrate  above,  rarely 
toothed  below  also,  as  in  the  figure ;  the  base  of 
the  leaf  is  conspicuously  wedge-shaped.  Forms 
sometimes  occur,  however,  as  in  the  specimen 
figured,  where  the  leaf  is  much  less  deeply 
divided,  and  in  which  indications  of  two  addt- 


axils  as  the  peduncles  there  arise  one  or  two 
accessory  leafy  branchlets,  3  inches  long  or  less, 
which  in  their  turn  produce  flowers,  after  those 
on  the  primary  peduncle  have  withered.  In 
this  way,  branches  18  inches  long  or  more  may 
bear  flowers  of  about  the  same  age  along  their 
whole  length,  those  on  the  upper  part  being 
borne  on  the  primary  peduncles,  and  those  on 
the  lower  on  the  leafy  branchlets.  The  three 
bracts,  which  arise  immediately  below  the  calyx, 
are  spathulate-linear,  ciliate,  and  puberulous 
outside.  The  calyx-lobes  are  ovate,  acuminate 
and    ciliate,   three-nerved   or   indistinctly   five- 
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tional  side  lobes  appear,  so  that  the  leaf  is 
imperfectly  five-lobed,  and  in  correlation  with 
this  the  base  of  the  leaf  becomes  much  more 
obtuse ;  in  the  uppermost  leaf  of  the  figure, 
however,  the  wedge-shaped  base  may  be  made 
out.  Both  surfaces  of  the  leaf  are  softly  and 
sparsely  pubescent  with  stellate  and  simple 
hairs,  and  the  veins  are  impressed  on  the  upper 
surface  and  prominent  on  the  lower. 

The  peduncles  bear  from  one  to  three  flowers, 
and  are  suppressed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem,  so  that  the  flowers  often  arise  two  together 
in  each  axil,  .as  in  the  illustration.     In  the  same 


nerved,  and  are  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx-tube. 
The  corolla  varies  a  good  deal  in  size,  being 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  across  in  well- 
developed  flowers,  and  often  considerably  less. 
The  obliquely  obovate,  refuse  petals  are  white, 
with  a  rose-purple  blotch  near  the  base.  The 
staminal  tube  has  a  dense  band  of  hyaline  stel- 
late hairs  about  the  middle  ;  in  the  diagram- 
matic longitudinal  section  these  hairs,  as  well 
as  those  on  top  of  the  ovary,  have  been  omitted 
for  the  sake  of  clearness.  The  anthers  are 
crowded  in  a  subglobose  head,  overtopped  by 
the  stigmas,  as  in  other  species  of  Malvastrum. 
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The  pollen  grains,  as  in  all  Malvaceae,  are 
prickly  and  form  an  interesting  object  for  the 
microscope;  the  Bombacaceas  or  Silk-cotton  Tree 
family,  which  were  formerly  included  with 
the  Malvaceae,  have  smooth  pollen,  and  are 
now  separated  from  them ,  partly  on  that 
account.  The  carpels  are  ten  in  number,  one. 
opposite  each  sepal  and  petal,  and  are  quite 
glabrous  except  at  the  top,  where  they  are 
densely  covered  with  rather  long;  hyaline,  stel- 
late bristles.     The  ripe  fruit  is  not  known. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
&  Sons  for  the  excellent  specimens  from  which 
the  description  of  Malvastrum  hypomadarum 
has  been  drawn  up,  also  for  the  following  notes 
on  its  cultivation: — "It  may  be  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings  placed  under  a  hand-light  in 
May  or  June;  these  will  flower  the  following, 
season  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  It  succeeds  best 
potted  in  a  light  turfy  loam  to  which  an  equal 
proportion  of  either  peat  or  leaf-mould  is  added 


well  as  by  the  firmer  texture  and  the  shape  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  more  densely  hirsute  carpels. 
This  was  collected  along  with  Malvastrum 
Alexandri  (E.  G.  Baker,  in  Journal  of  Botany, 
1891,  p.  166)  by  Alexander,  who  took  them  for 
the  same  thing,  and  mounted  them  on  the  same 
sheet  in  his  herbarium  as  Malvastrum  tridacty- 
lites.  M.  Alexandri  may  be  distinguished  at 
once,  however,  by  the  perfectly  glabrous 
staminal  tube,  as  already  noted  by  E.  G.  Baker. 
A  glabrous  staminal  tube  occurs  in  two  other 
South  African  species  only,  M.  albens,  Harv., 
and  Malva  divaricata,  Andrews. 

The  second  undescribed  species  was  collected 
near  War.hop  on  the  Zwartberg  Range.  Both 
are  in  the  Kew  Herbarium. 

As  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said, 
the  South  African. Malvastra  are  extremely  criti- 
cal, and  stand  in  great  need  of  revision.  The 
genus  Malvastrum  was  established  by  Asa  Gray- 
in  1849  {Plants  Fendleriana,  p.  21),  and  can  be 
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with  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  It  flowers  best 
when  kept  in  moderately  small  pots,  and  lasts 
in  flower  for  several  weeks." 

The  systematic  relationships  of  Malvastrum 
hypomadarum  seem  to  be  rather  complex.  In 
addition  to  the  close  relationship,  already 
mentioned,  with  Malvastrum  divaricatum,  Gray 
and  Harv.,  it  appears  to  have  affinities  in  two 
directions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  similarity  in 
the  habit  and  lobing  of  the  leaves  of  M.  tridac- 
tylites  is  sometimes  so  great  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  distinguish  the  two  species  without 
dissection  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  is 
really  its  nearest  affinity.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  obvious  relationship  with  two  as  yet 
undescribed  species  collected  by  Dr.  R.  C. 
Alexander  (afterwards  Prior)  in  the  George  Dis- 
trict of  Cape  Colony.  One  of  them  was  col- 
lected by  him  in  Lange  Kloof  in  November, 
1847 ;  it  may  be.  distinguished  by  the  purple 
bracts  and  purple  margins  of  the  calyx-lobes,  as 


distinguished  from  all  other.  Malveae  by  the 
single  whorl  of  carpels,  the  solitary  ascending 
ovule,  the  capitate  or  truncate  stigmas,  and  the 
free  peduncles.  The  involucral  leaflets  are  three 
in  the  South  African  species,  and  often  afford 
useful  diagnostic  characters.  Although  placed 
in  the  sub-tribe  Eumalveae,  it  appears  to  be 
most  nearly  related  to  Sphaeralcea,  which  is  put 
in  the  sub-tribe  Abutileas  on  account  of  having 
two  or  three  ovules  in  each  cell ;  and  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  distinguish  the  two  genera 
without  dissection. 

In  1857  Garcke  pointed  out  (Bonplandia,  vol. 
v.,  p.  296),  that  all  the  species  of  De  Candolle's 
sixth  section  of  Malva,  the  "  Capensis "  (DC. 
Prodromus,  vol.  i.,  p.  433)  belonged  to  Malvas- 
trum ;  and  in  1859  or  1860  Harvey  redescribed 
them  under  that  genus  in  the  Flora  Capensis, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  159-164.  Harvey's  revision  was 
severely  criticised  by  Garcke  in  1864  (Botanische 
Zeitung,    vol.    xxii.,    pp.    10-11),    partly    on   the 


ground  that  the  primary  division  into  fruticose 
and  suffruticose  species  was  unworkable  in 
practice,  and  partly  because  Harvey's  identifica- 
tions of  some  of  Cavanilles's  species  of  Malva 
were  wrong  in  his  opinion.  He  stated  that  Mal- 
vastrum grossulariaefolium,  Gray  and  Harv.,  was 
certainly  distinct  from  Malva  grossulariaefolia, 
Cav.,  as  it  did  not  agree  with  the  figures  in 
Dillenius's  Hortus  Elthamensis,  t.  169,  fig.  207, 
and  in  Cavanilles's  Disser/ationes,  t.  24,  fig.  2, 
but  with  Malva  triloba,  Thunb.  ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly renamed  the  species  Malvastrum  trilobum, 
Garcke.  So  far,  he  may  have  been  right,  but 
his  further  identification  of  Malvastrum  albens, 
Harv.,  with  Malva  grossulariaefolia,  Cav., 
seems  untenable.  A  careful  botanist  such  as 
Cavanilles  would  certainly  have  noticed  the 
glabrous  staminal  column  of  Malvastrum  albens 
had  he  been  describing  that  species,  whereas  in 
his  description  of  Malva  grossulariaefolia  (Dis- 
seriationes,  p.  71),  he  writes  of  the  staminal 
tube,  "  Reliqua  ut  in  praecedenti,"  that  it  is  to 
say  villous  below,  as  in  Malva  virgata.  I  am 
also  unable  to  follow  Garcke  in  his  reduction 
of  Malvastrum  setosum  to  M.  tridactvht  . 
although  the  two  species  are  doubtless  closely 
allied. 

In  1891  E.  G.  Baker  described  four  new  South 
African  species  of  Malvastrum  in  his  Synopsis 
of  Genera  and  Species  of  Malveae  (Journal  of 
Botany,  1891,  p.  165).  Writing  in  the  days  before 
the  publication  of  the  Index  Kewensis,  he  not 
inn.it'irally  overlooked  Garcke's  little-known 
paper,  and  his  account  of  the  previously- 
ilespribed  species  differs  little  from  that  of 
Harvey  in  the  Flora  Capensis,  the  division  into 
"  Fruticosa"  and  "  Suffruticosa"  being  retained. 
Malvastrum  fragrans  is  reduced  by  him  to  M. 
capense,  however,  and  Malva  retusaj  Cav.,  is 
definitely  transferred  to  Malvastrum,  where  it 
1;  placed  between  M.  albens  and  M.  divaricatum. 

Co-ordinating  the  results  attained  by  Harvey. 
Carcke,  and  Baker,  the  following  list  of  the 
South  African  species  is  obtained: — (1)  frag- 
rans, Gray  and  Harv.;  (2)  capense,  Garcke;  (3) 
calycinum,  Garcke;  (4)  strictum,  Gray  and 
Harv.;  (5)  asperrimum,  Garcke;  (6)  trilobum, 
Garcke;  (7)  bryonifolium,  Garcke;  (8)  virgatum, 
Gray  and  Harv.  ;  (9)  tridactylites,  Gray  and 
Harv.  ;  (10)  setosum,  Harv.  ;  (11)  albens,  Harv.  ; 
1 12)  divaricatum,  Gray  and  Harv.  ;  (13)  rac-e- 
mosum,  Harv.  ;  (14)  procumbens,  Harv.  ;  (15) 
dissectum,  Harv.  ;  (16)  retusum,  E.  G.  Baker  ; 
(17)  trilobatum,  E.  G.  Baker;  (18)  Burchellii, 
E.  G.  Baker;  (19)  Pappei,  E.  G.  Baker;  (20) 
Alexandri,  E.  G.  Baker;  (21)  hypomadarum, 
Sprague.  No  attempt  has  here  been  made  to 
arrange  the  species  in  order  of  supposed  rela- 
tionship, but  the  first  15  correspond  to  those 
described  by  Harvey,  and  the  remaining  six  ai  e 
those  since  added.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Malvastrum  divaricatum,  Gray  and  Harv.,  is 
certainly  distinct  from  Malva  divaricata, 
Andrews,  the  former  having  a  villous,  the  latter 
a  glabrous,  staminal  tube.  I  have  seen  no  speci- 
mens corresponding  to  Andrews's  figure  and 
description,  and  have  not  included  the  species 
in  my  list.     T.  A.  Sprague. 


R. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  PERCULTUM  VAR.  J. 
ROBERTS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  March  31  last  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Davis),  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  for  a 
plant  of  this  beautiful  Odontoglossum.  The 
charm  of  the  flower  is  largely  due  to  its  ex- 
quisite colouring.  The  large,  flatly-displayed 
petals  and  sepals  are  coloured  with  a  suffusion 
of  pink  that  is  brought  into  relief  by  a  broad 
band  of  white  around  the  margins  of  the  seg- 
ments. There  are  dense  purple  spottings  on  the 
inner  parts  of  the  segments  :  the  lip  is  large, 
white,  with  rose-purple  markings  on  the  basal 
half. 
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BELGIAN   HORTICULTURE. 

MONS.  A.  A.  PEETERS,  BRUSSELS. 

At  the  end  of  April  we  paid  a  visit  to  Mons. 
Peeters'  Orchid  establishments.  At  the  Home 
Nursery,  situated  in  a  suburb  of  Brussels,  all 
'the  Orchids  are  cultivated  for  supplying  blooms 
for  cutting.  The  visitor  is  surprised  to  learn 
this  as  he  passes  through  house  after  house  con- 
taining different  species,  including  many  Cat- 
tleyas,  for  some  of  the  cultures  appear  so 
expensive  that  the  sale  of  the  flowers  would 
hardly  seem  to  be  remunerative,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  demand  for  considerable  quan- 
tities of  cut  flowers  of  the  most  costly 
type.  In  one  house,  for  instance,  there 
were  hundreds  of  plants  of  Vanda  ccerulea  and 
other  species  that  are  certainly  not  often  re- 
garded as  market  plants.  Madame  Peeters. 
who,  by  the  way,  is  a  native  of  Suffolk,  acted 
as  our  guide  on  this  occasion,  and  informed  us 
that  the  flowers  are  sent  principally  to  the  mar- 
kets at  Brussels  and  Paris.  In  the  latter  city 
especially  the  demand  for  expensive  Orchid 
'flowers  is  considerable. 

Mons.  Peeters,  however,  is  best  known  by  rea- 
son of  the  superb  blotched  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  that  he  has  introduced  to  com- 
merce. Therefore,  after  a  somewhat  hurried  in- 
spection of  the  cut  flower  plants,  we  drove  to 
the  other  nursery,  situated  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  city  of  Brussels,  and,  therefore,  in  a 
clearer  atmosphere,  for  Mons.  Peeters  would  not 
care  to  subject  the  more  valuable  plants  to  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  city.  The  collec- 
tion at  this  latter  nursery  is  a  very  fine  one. 
Cattleyas  and  Laelio-Cattleyas,  .  Cypripediums 
and  Phalaenopsis,  Odontoglossums,  and  others 
are  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  many  fine  varieties  were 
in  bloom.  The  Odontoglossums,  however,  at- 
tracted us  most,  partly  on  account  of  the  rapid 
progress  which  is  being  made  in  raising  these 
beautiful  Orchids  from  seed,  and  partly  because 
of  the  number  of  striking  plants  in  flower. 

There  were  seven  long  houses,  mostly  de- 
voted to  Odontoglossums,  and  in  several  of 
them  we  observed  as  many  as  200  beautiful 
forms  in  flower.  Odontoglossum  Lambeauianum 
furnished  a  wealth  of  variation,  and  it  was  at 
first  difficult  to  realise  that  such  an  amount 
of  difference  was  possible  between  seedlings 
from  the  same  capsule.  There  were  forms  with 
both  white  and  rosy  grounds,  with  few  or  many 
large  or  small  spots,  and  forms  more  or  less 
dotted  or  marbled,  with  an  equally  wide  range 
of  differences  in  shape  and  in  the  details  of  the 
lip,  yet  there  were  points  of  resemblance  in 
many  cases  between  them,  and  a  numbered  label 
in  each  pot  helped  one  greatly  in  identifying 
them.  These  numbers  have  been  applied  very 
carefully,  and  it  gave  one  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  see  the  origin  of  the  plants  so  care- 
fully recorded.  Many  of  the  plants  from  this 
batch  were  very  handsome. 

A  batch  of  Odontoglossum  Fascinator  was 
■even  more  remarkable,  for  it  showed  not  only 
forms  with  white  and  rosy  ground,  but  various 
shades  of  yellow,  while  the  variation  in  size 
and  the  amount  of  spotting  were  equally  wide. 
This  batch  of  seedlings  was  raised  from  Odon- 
toglossum Adrianae  (Hunnewellianum  X  cris- 
pum) crossed  with  a  blotched  form  of  O.  cris- 
pum, and  the  yellow  forms  show  a  reversion 
to  the  ground  colour  of  the  original  O.  Hun- 
newellianum. Some  of  them  were  very  good 
in  form,  and  exquisitely  marked. 

Various  seedlings  obtained  by  inter-crossing 
fine  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  included 
some  handsomely-blotched  varieties,  a  batch 
from  O.  c.  Mariae  X  O.  c.  Lucianii  being  very 
variable,  and  one  almost  suffused  throughout 
with     colour.      Other     seedlings    from   blotched 


crispums  are  coming  on,  and  by  this  means  the 
number  of  these  beautiful  forms  is  being  steadily 
increased.  Other  valuable  plants  were  some 
very  richly-coloured  varieties  of  O.  Hallio-cris- 
pum,  a  plant  of  the  original  O.  Wilckeanum 
albens  (which,  of  course,  came  as  an  imported 
plant)  ;  a  seedling  from  O.  triumphans  crossed 
with  O.  excellens  Prince  of  Orange,  and  most 
resembling  the  former,  a  very  bright  yellow 
seedling  from  O.  triumphans  X  polyxanthum, 
O.  loochristiense,  and  numerous  others,  with  a 
quantity  of  the  well-known  species  which  flower 
at  this  season. 

One  of  the  houses  was  being  largely  utilised 
for  propagating  choice  forms  of  O.  crispum  and 
others  from  back  pseudo-bulbs,  and  in  another 
we  noted  batches  of  numerous  interesting 
crosses  in  various  stages,  from  the  tiniest 
globules  upwards,  in  some  cases  the  compost 
being  literally  covered  with  germinating  seed- 
lings. The  choicest  forms  obtainable  are  used 
for  crossing,  and  the  results  will  doubtless  be 
known  in  due  time.  A  number  of  Cochlioda 
crosses  were  also  growing  freely,  but  this 
remark  does  not  apply  in  every  case,  for  a  few 
plants  of  C.  Ncetzliana  crossed  with  both  Odon- 
toglossum crispum  Cooksoniae  and  with  O. 
Lambeauianum  make  very  slow  progress.  Other 
evidence  of  hybridising  operations  in  progress 
was  observable  in  the  number  of  capsules  in 
various  stages  on  the  plants. 

There  were,  of  course,  batches  of  imported 
Odontoglossums,  but  the  centre  of  interest  has 
now  been  transferred  to  the  seedlings,  and  we 
passed  through  them  quickly,  observing,  how- 
ever, some  good  forms  coming  into  flower. 

A  very  interesting  plant  was  here  pointed  out, 
namely,  one  of  the  original  Oncidium  Leopold- 
ianum,  for  which  £20  was  paid  a  good  many 
years  ago,  but  which  still  refuses  to  flower. 
It  proves  to  be  a  bad  grower — at  all  events,  no 
means  of  successful  treatment  has  been  dis- 
covered. Only  two  or  three  other  plants  are 
known,  and  the  one  which  flowered  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  collection  of  E.  Ashworth,  Esq., 
proved  to  be  Oncidium  corynephorum,  Lindl.,  a 
fact  which  gives  additional  interest  to  the  few 
remaining  ones.  It  is  hoped  that  one  of  these 
days  this  plant  will  acquire  enough  strength  to 
flower,  but  a  little  more  patience  will  have  to 
be  exercised. 

M.  Peeters  may  be  congratulated  not  only  on 
his  success  in  raising  and  growing  these  beau- 
tiful plants,  but  also  on  the  careful  records  of 
parentage  he  maintains,  which  should  afford 
some  valuable  information  later  on. 


NOTES  ON  IRISES. 

Iris  minuta. — The  yellow  variety  of  this  Iris, 
which  is  noticed  by  Baker  in  his  handbook  of 
the  Irideae,  flowered  here  for  the  first  time  on 
May  4.  It  agrees  with  the  type  in  all  respects, 
except  in  colour,  which  is  a  bright  yellow.  The 
falls  are  marked  with  fine  brown  dots  and  lines 
down  the  haft  and  centre  of  the  blade,  and  the 
edges  of  the  standards  are  also  brown.  The 
plants   were  imported   from   Japan. 

Iris  kumaonensis  caulescens. — A  few 
months  ago  I  received  from  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sons  a  small  piece  of  the  rootstock  of  an  Iris, 
with  a  note  to  the  effect  that  it  came  from  the 
Sikkim  Himalaya.  In  appearance  the  root- 
stock  resembled  that  of  I.  Duthiei,  and  I  there- 
fore planted  it  in  a  stony  soil  rich  in  humus, 
adding  a  little  peat.  The  first  flower  opened 
on  May  11th,  and  proved  that  the  Iris  was  a 
variety  of  kumaonensis,  distinguished  from  the 
type  by  having  a  stem  nearly  6  inches  long. 
The  standards,  of  a  pale  mauve-lilac,  are  not 
held  erect,  but  incline  outwards,  giving  the 
flower  a  likeness  in  shape  to  I.  tectorum.  The 
falls  are  of  a  deep  purple-lilac,  mottled  with  a 
still  deeper  shade,  while  the  deep  orange  tips 
to  the  fine  white  hairs  of  the  beard  are  a  dis- 
tinct  feature.     The   flower,    unfortunately,   only 


lasts  for  12  hours,  but  36  hours  after  it  fades 
the  second  flower  is  fully  expanded.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  detailed  description  : — Rhizome  slen- 
der, short-creeping ;  tufts  crowded ;  outer 
sheaths  splitting  up  into  fine  fibres.  Leaves 
linear,  pale  green,  rigid,  4  to  6  inches  long  by 
§rd  inch  broad  at  flowering  time.  Peduncle 
4  inches  long,  one-headed.  Spathes  two-flowered  ; 
valve  lanceolate,  pale  green,  2  inches  long ; 
pedicles  very  short.  Perianth  tube  1^  inches 
lcng,  dark  purple ;  falls  obovate-cuneate, 
2  inches  long,  the  outer  1  \  inches  reflexed,  1  inch 
broad,  dark  purple  lilac  mottled  in  the  centre  of 
the  blade  with  a  darker  shade ;  beard  of  fine 
white  hairs  tipped  deep  orange,  arising  from  a 
white  crest ;  standards  spreading,  oblong-ungui- 
culate,  2  inches  long  J  inch  broad,  pale  mauve- 
lilac  ;  crests  deltoid. 

The  culture  of  Oncocyclus  Irises. — Every- 
one who  has  ever  grown  these  beautiful  Irises 
knows  the  difficulties  under  which  they  are  cul- 
tivated. The  chief  of  these  perhaps  arises  from 
the  fact  that,  whether  the  rhizomes  are  in  or  out 
of  the  ground,  they  begin  to  develop  shoots  in 
October.  They  must,  therefore,  be  planted  in  the 
autumn,  and  our  variable  winters  play  sad 
havoc  with  the  young  leaves,  and  the  percentage 
of  losses  among  a  number  of  these  plants  is 
often  high.  In  their  homes  in  Central  Asia 
these  Irises  are  frozen  hard  all  through  the  win- 
ter, and  cannot  grow  until  the  snow  melts  in 
spring.  In  order  to  reproduce  these  conditions 
as  nearly  as  possible,  I  packed  up  a  number  of 
rhizomes  last  August  in  dry  moss  in  a  wooden 
box,  and  sent  it  up  to  the  Imperial  Cold  Stores 
Co.,  at  South  Tottenham.  There  the  box  re- 
mained in  a  temperature  of  28°  to  30°  until  the 
first  week  in  March.  On  opening  the  box  then 
the  roots  were  precisely  as  they  had  been  in 
August.  I  planted  the  rhizomes  on  March  9, 
and  the  plants  soon  made  healthy  growth  in 
warm,  sandy  soil,  with  a  layer  of  old  cow 
manure  a  foot  beneath  the  surface.  The  buds 
are  now  showing,  and  the  plants  apparently  in 
the  best  of  health.  W.  R.  Dykes,  Charterhouse, 
Godalming. 


CONTINENTAL    NOVELTIES. 


TWO  NEW  PINKS. 
The  number  of  varieties  of  white  Pinks  is 
large  enough  in  all  conscience,  and  every  gar- 
dener is  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Sinkins,  Her 
Majesty,  Bridesmaid,  The  Bride,  Diamond,  La 
Reine,  &c,  and  many  coloured  varieties.  Apart 
from  the  common,  small-flowered  Feathered 
Pinks,  almost  every  one  of  the  coloured  Pinks 
in  commerce,  such  as  Rose  de  Mai,  Cattleya, 
Early  Blush,  La  France,  Excelsior,  &c,  has  one 
or  more  faults  ;  the  blooms  are  either  too  small, 
the  colour  not  clear,  or  pleasing,  the  calyx 
bursts  too  early,  they  bloom  too  sparingly,  or 
the  flower  stem  is  short  and  weak,  so  that  the 
blooms  fall  upon  the  ground.  It  is  said 
that  none  of  these  blemishes  are  met  with 
in  the  new  Feather  Pinks  Delicata  and 
C.loriosa,  raised  by  a  gardener  in  a  Saxon 
hill-town,  and  which  are  to  be  distri- 
buted this  year  by  the  firm  of  Otto  Mann,  of 
I.eipzig-Eutritzsch.  These  two  varieties  are  the 
products  of  a  cross  of  Diamond  (Diamant)  and 
Rose  de  Mai,  and  were  selected  from  amongst 
30  different  seedlings.  The  flowers  possess 
beauty  of  colouring,  pleasing  form,  and  unusual 
size  for  a-  Feather  Pink.  The  flower  stalk  is  of 
great  length  and  strength.  Delicata  is  of  a  very 
distinct  Cattleya-like  colour,  in  the  centre  of 
a  pale  crearny-white,  without  any  zone  or  trace 
of  any  ;  it  is  2J  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  semi- 
globular  in  shape,  and  with  stems  1J  feet  high. 
CUoriosa  is  the  earliest  to  flower,  which  it  does 
at  the  end  of  May  in  the  open  air.  The  stems 
are  of  the  same  height  as  those  of  Delicata. 
The  colour  is  clear  lilac-rose,  and  the  flower  is 
without  a  zone.  The  variety  is  an  abundant 
bloomer.     F.  M. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


SHRUBBY    SPIRAEAS. 
IT  is  doubtful  whether  any  genus  of  flowering 
shrubs  has  such  a  lengthened  season  of  bloom- 
ing  as   the   Spiraea,    provided    that   a   judicious 
selection  of  species  and  varieties  is  made. 

Spiraea  Thunbergii  unfolds  its  tiny  white  blos- 
soms quite  early  in  the  spring,  and  from  that 
time  forward  a  succession  of  different  kinds  is 
kept  up  till  the  frosts  of  autumn  appear. 
Among  the  latest  to  flower  are  the  dwarf  forms 
of  S.  japonica  (S.  callosa  of  gardens),  the  white- 
flowered  variety  alba  being  particularly  notice- 
able in  this  respect. 

The  list  of  original  species  and  garden  forms 
in  cultivation  is  a  lengthened  one,  hence  in  gar- 
dens of  limited  extent  a  careful  selection  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Opinions  vary  considerably,  and  any  selection, 
however  thoughtfully  made,  is  not  likely  to  meet 
with  the  approval  of  everypfie,  but  the  following 
series  will,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  improve 
upon  : — 

Spiraea  Aitchisonii  (see  fig.  178). — This  is 
one  of  the  pinnate-leaved  species,  being  a  native 
of  Afghanistan.  For  some  years  it  was  con- 
founded with  the  better-known  S.  Lindleyana: 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  whiter  flowers, 
the  leaves  of  a  deeper  green,  and  the  reddish 
colour  of  its  stems,  as  well  as  in  other  minor 
features.  A  writer  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  January  18  last,  directs  attention  to  this 
Spiraea  so  fully  that  nothing  further  need  be 
said  concerning   it. 

Spiraea  arguta  (see  fig.  179) . — Like  the  pre- 
ceding, this  species  is  of  comparatively  recent  in- 
troduction,  but  it  has  become  very  popular 
within  the  past  few  years.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  early-bloom- 
ing Spiraeas,  and  forms  a  delightful  flowering 
bush  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  high,  and  is  the  same 
distance  through.  The  branches  are  slender  yet 
twiggy,  and  are  disposed  in  a  graceful  manner. 
The  flowers  are  arranged  in  clusters  on  the  upper 
sides  of  the  shoots,  and  so  numerous  are  they 
that  when  at  their  best  a  bush  of  this  Spiraea  is 
quite  a  mass  of  white.  It  flowers,  as  a  rule, 
towards  the  end  of  April,  and  it  possesses  the 
great  merit  of  being  less  affected  by  late  spring 
frosts  than  many  other  flowering  shrubs.  This 
Spiraea  is  also  valuable  for  flowering  under 
glass  early  in  the  year. 

Spir.ea  bracteata  (see  fig.  180). — A  freely- 
branched  shrub  5  feet  in  height  or  thereabouts, 
and  flowering  towards  the  end  of  May  and  in 
June.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  are  borne  in 
flattened  clusters,  which  extend  for  a  consider- 
able distance  along  the  shoots.  It  is  a  native 
of  Japan. 

Spir.ea  canescens. — A  Himalayan  plant 
which,  in  the  Kew  Hand  List  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  is  provided  with  a  longer  list  of 
synonyms  than  any  other  species.  In  habit  of 
growth  it  is  quite  distinct  from  many  other 
Spiraeas,  the  main  shoots  being  more  or  less  up- 
right, while  the  secondary  ones  drcop  gracefully 
on  all  sides.  In  a  vigorous  specimen  the  branches 
are  of  considerable  length,  and  during  the 
flowering  period  are  thickly  studded  for  some 
distance  with  little  flat  clusters  of  white  blos- 
soms. This  Spiraea  flowers  from  the  end  of  June 
onwards.  One  of  its  synonyms  is  S.  flagelli- 
formis,  and  as  such  it  is  more  often  met  with  in 
gardens  than  under  the  specific  name  of 
canescens. 

SPIR.EA  DISCOLOR,  SYN.  S.  ARI/EFOLIA. — This 
is  a  large-growing  species  that  sometimes  forms 
a  bush  as  much  as  10  feet  in  height.  The 
creamy-white  flowers  are  borne  in  large  plume- 
like masses.  They  are  at  their  best  in  July,  at 
which  time  this  Spiraea  is  fully  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  very  finest  of  flowering  shrubs.  It  is 
a  native  of  North-West  America.  W. 
(To  be  continued). 


THE    FERNERY. 

FERN  SPORES. 
To  those  who  have  mastered  the  principles 
governing  success  in  Fern  spore  sowing,  the 
operation  is  extremely  interesting,  especially  if 
good  varietal  forms  are  concerned,  for  they  are 
very  liable  to  vary  again  and  thus  to 
give  rise  to  further  new  and  improved 
types.  Every  Fern  genus  has  its  own 
peculiar  way  of  bearing  its  sporangia,  and 
however  much  the  species  or  varieties  which 
comprise  the  genus  may  differ,  the  same  charac- 
ter will  be  evident  in  all.     Thus,  for  instance,  if 


Now  there  are  gTeat  numbers  of  Fefns  in  the 
world  which  bear  their  sporangia  in  these  ways, 
i.e.,  in  uncovered  roundish  heaps  and  cov- 
ered longish  lines,  arranged  as  described,, 
but  whenever  we  see  them  we  shall  be  justified' 
in  calling  the  first  a  Polypodium  and  the  second- 
a  Spleenwort.  We  turn  to  the  common- 
Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina),  and  we  find  a 
third  variant,  for  here  the  sporangia  lie  along  the 
edges  of  the  sub-divisions,  and  are  covered  by 
the  edge  being  turned  down  over  them.  Every 
such  Fern  is  a  Pteris.  Some  Fecns,  such  as  the 
Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis),  have  their 
sporangia   confined   to   the   tips   of    the    fronds,. 


ty 


Fig.  178— spiraea  aitchisonii  :   flowers  white,  stems  reddish. 


we  examine  the  common  Polypody  (Polypodium 
vulgare)  we  shall  find  the  frond  backs  dotted 
with  large  golden-yellow  sporangium  heaps, 
round  or,  it  may  be,  oval  and  devoid  of  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  cover.  Close  by,  in  the  same 
wall  or  hedgebank,  ws  may  find  the  Black 
Maidenhair  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  adiantum- 
nigrum),  and  on  the  backs  of  its  fronds  we  find 
long  black  lines  arranged  herring-bone  fashion, 
these  consisting  of  long  heaps  of  sporangia, 
which  are,  moreover,  partly  covered  with  a  thin 
skin  springing  from  one  side  of  the  linear  heap. 


where  so  much  energy  is  devoted  to  their 
construction  that  none  is  left  for  leaf  build- 
ing, and  the  result  is  a  contracted  Spiraea- 
like mass  of  sporangial  heaps.  This  type  of 
spore  bearing  appears  in  several  distinct  genera, 
but  is  differently  characterised  in  each.  On  ex- 
amining the  sporangial  heaps  of  any  class  of 
Fern  with  a  lens,  we  find  them  to  consist  not 
of  bare,  loose  spores,  capable  of  being  shaken 
out  like  seeds  from  a  ripe  pod,  but  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  minute  oval  capsules  attached 
to  the  frond  by  short  stalks  and  densely  massed 
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together  to  the  number  of  many  thousands.  If 
.we  scrape  some  of  these  capsules  out  on  to  a 
glass  slip  and  place  them  under  a  microscope 
we  may  behold  a  most  astonishing  performance. 
Quiescent  at  first,  the  heap  presently  begins  to 
move  uneasily  in  twitches,  and  here  and 
there  we  may  see  that  this  is  caused  by  the 
capsules  splitting  on  one  side  and  slowly  gaping, 
until  the  gape  becomes  an  exaggerated  yawn, 
showing  the  spores  within.  At  this  junc- 
ture however,  it  is  probable  that  the  entire  heap 
under  observation  will  suddenly  disappear  as  if 
blown  away  by  dynamite,  and  on  the  clear  space 
'  left  we  may  see  a  rain,  or  rather  hail,  storm  of 
far  smaller  bodies,  which  are  the  spores  proper. 
Half-open  capsules  may  be  projected  into  the 
field  of  view,  only  to  yawn  a  little  wider  and 
suddenly  spring  out  of  it  with  another  hail 
shower.  The  fact  is  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  spore  capsule  is  nearly  surrounded  with  a 
ribbed  band,  and  when  the  spores  are  ripe 
this  band  dries  and  shrinks  so  much  that 
it  tears  opeft  the  front  of  the  capsule, 
bends'  the  top'  half  back  so  as  to  expose 
the  spores,  and  then  suddenly  doubles  com- 
pletely backwards,  jerking  the  spores  afar 
and  itself  to  some  distance  by  the  recoil.  This 
dislocation,  however,  only  occurs  when  the 
spore  cases  have  been  removed  from  the  frond 
as  described';  normally  they  merely  burst  and 
eject  their  spores  then  remaining  attached  to 
the  frond,  so  that  late  in  the  season  there 
may  be  nothing  left  but  empty  spore  cases, 
a  point  to  be  remembered  when  sowing. 
We  may  now  turn  to  the  mode  of  collection  for 
sowing,  and  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said 
that  the  sooner  they  are  collected  and  sown  the 
better.  As  a  rule,  ripeness  is  indicated  by  the 
dark  brown  colour  of  the  spore  cases,  but  in 
Polypodium  they  are  orange-yellow  and  in 
Osmunda  olive-green.  These  are,  however,  rare 
exceptions.  If  time  be  precious,  it  may  be  noled 
that  very  often  a  few  spore  cases  ripen  long 
before  the  rest,  and  by  noting  and  collecting 
these  some  weeks  may  be  saved  in  the  season. 
Each  spore  case  contains  a  score  or  two  of 
spores,  and  hence  a  very  tiny  portion  o*  (ertib 
frond  affords  an  ample  supply,  a  very  minute 
pinch  representing  thousands  of  potential  plants. 
Our  own  plan  is  to  sever  a  small  fertile  portion, 
lay  it  back  downwards  on  a  glass  slip,  and  leave 
it  for  an  hour  or  two  under  a  tumbler.  On 
putting  this  slip  then  under  a  low-power  micro- 
scope, we  are  able  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of 
spoies  shed  and  to  be  certain  we  are  not  merely 
sowing  empty  -  dapsules.  In  fact,  we  know 
whether  we  are  starting  on  a  satisfactory  basis 
or  not.  The  next  thing  is  to  sow  them,  and 
here  we  must  remember  that  although  the 
annual  spore  crop  of  a  single  Fern  may  be 
hundreds  of  millions,  it  is  abundantly  evident 
that,1  not  one  in  a  million  succeeds  in  reproduc- 
ing a  Hern,  even  under  congenial  condi- 
tions; and  that,  therefore,  the  incipient  germs 
must  be  peculiarly  liable  to  perish.  Worms  and 
oth;._r  animals,  invading  vegetation  of  other  kinds, 
accidental  flo'odings,  &c,  all  upset  the  young 
beginners,  and  hence  if  we  want  a  good  crop  we 
must  take  steps  for  their  protection  from  these 
adverse  influences.  Having  prepared  small  pots 
or  pans  with  ordinary  Fern  compost,  topped 
with  a  little  loam,  it  is  best  to  saturate  this  re- 
peatedly  with  boiling  water  so  as  to  kill  all 
worms,  germs,  spores,  Sc.  ;  and  give  our  spores 
a  fair  field.  The  pots  being  cooled,  we 
:  gently  tap  the  glass  slip  aforesaid  so  as  to  dis- 
.  tribute  the  spores  very  thinly  and  evenly 
.over  the  surface.  This  being  done,  we  cover 
-  with  a  glass  slip  and  stow  away  in  a  cool,  shady 
corner.  A  simple  plan  is  to  bed  the  little  pots 
.  up  to  the  edge  in  cocoanut  fibre,  packing  them 
■  close  in. boxes  or  pans,  and  covering  them  with 
a  frame  of  glass.  All  we  have  then  to  do  is  to 
keep  the  cocoanut  fibre  moist  and  await  develop- 
ments. In  a  week. or  two  we  may  perceive  a 
iaint  green  tint  appearing,  showing  the  spores 
are  germinating,  and  in  time  the  whole  surface 


becomes  covered  with  small  green  heart-shaped 
scales,  about  the  size  of  herring  scales.  If  too 
thickly  sown,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pinch  out 
little  patches  of  these  into  other  pots  or  pans. 
The  next  thing,  after  a  lapse  of  apparent  in- 
activity, is  the  rapid  appearance  of  tiny  fionds 
springing  from  dents  on  one  side  of  each  scale, 
and  after  this  it  becomes  purely  a  question  of 
pricking  out,  potting  in,  and  giving  more  and 
more  room  until  specimen  plants  are  acquired. 
Despite  every   care   in   collecting  spores,   it   fre- 


NEW  CHARACTER  IN  LEPTOSPERMUM 
SCOPARIUM. 

Leptospermum  scoparium  is  a  very  common 
species  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  New  Zealand 
botanical  region,  and  occupies  vast  tracts  of 
usually  barren  country,  and  it  presents  the  un- 
usual phenomenon  of  an  indigenous  plant  be- 
coming a  "weed"  in  its  own  region,  which 
shows,  therefore,  that  the  species  is  eminently 
adapted   to  changes  of  environment,   and   from 


Fig.  179. — SFIRJEA  arguta:   flowers  white. 
(For  text  see  p.  397.) 


quently  happens  that  spores  of  other  Ferns  have 
previously  been  scattered  over  the  fronds  of.  the 
one  desired,  and  hence  when  the  youngsters 
appear  the  brood  may  be  somewhat  mixed.  If 
.  so,  the  inferior  ones  should  be  destroyed  as 
soon  as  recognisable,  since  the  retention  of 
inferior  forms  is  bound  eventually  to  be  the 
bane  of  the  collector,  usurping  valuable  room 
and  materially  reducing  the  value  of  the  collec- 
tion.    Chas.   T.  Britery,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 


such  one  might  easily  expect  modifications  to 
appear  in  one  way  or  another.  It  flowers  in 
great  profusion,  and  at  nearly  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  is  conspicuous  by  the  snowy  white- 
ness of  its  flowers,  so  that  any  change  of  colour 
would  easily  be  recognised  should  it  occur.  This 
has  happened  in  several  instances,  especially 
in  the  north  island  of  New  Zealand,  where  I 
have  observed  individuals  more  or  less  deeply 
stained  uith  pink  in. some  of  their  parts;  while 
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.  there  is  a  variety  which  is  fairly  abundant, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  invariably  stained  with 
pale  pink.  In  this  form  the  colour  is  confined 
to  the  base  of  the  petals,  the  calyx,  the  base  of 
the  filaments,  the  upper  surface  of  the  ovary, 
and  the  style  and  stigma. 

Some  years  ago  a  plant  was  discovered  in  the 
.south  island  with  flowers  of  a  bright  rose 
colour,  and  it  is  now  known  in  commerce  as 
I.eptospermum  Chapmannii,  and  it  has  been 
■  found  that  this  form  produces  itself  fairly  "true" 
•  from  seed.  I  have  seen  a  hedge  of  seedlings  in 
'  Messrs.  Nairn  &  Son's  nursery  in  Christchurch 
where  the  most  beautiful  shades  have  been 
produced,  many  identical  with  the  parent  plant, 
while  a  few  have  reverted  to  the  white  form. 
Another  point  is  the  fact  that  the  foliage  of  the 
pink-flowering  plants  differs  from  the  ordinary 
in  that  it  is  of  a  brownish  hue  rather  than  green. 
Not  long  ago  a  remarkable  individual  plant  was 
discovered  growing  on  the  sand  hills  a  little 
north  of  Christchurch,  and  separated  from  the 
original  habitat  of  L.  Chapmannii  by  over  200 
miles,  which  has  blood-red  flowers.  This  must 
.have  originated  only  a  few  years  ago  from  these 
white-flowered  forms,  which  alone  are  found  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  a  plant  has  quite  recently  come  into 
being  which  possesses  a  character  non-existent 
in  the  parent  plant,  or,  if  present,  has  been  for 
some  time  dormant.  The  foliage  also  of  this 
plant  is  much  darker,  of  a  "Copper  Beech'' 
hue,  and  not  green.  Messrs.  Nairn  iV  Son  again 
took  this  in  hand,  and  have  so  far  fixed  it  that  a 
.percentage  of  the  seedlings  come  true,  and  they 
now  possess  a  fair  stock  of  this  remarkable 
plant,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  bright 
rose-coloured  L.  Chapmannii,  not  only  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers,  but  in  the  general  habit 
of  the  plant,  it  being  more  drooping  and  slen- 
der, while  its  flowers  are  axillary  and  not  ter- 
minal. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  this  plant 
■is  now  known  as  L.  Nichollii,  and  is  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and,  from  my  observa- 
tions of  Leptospermum  scoparium  generally,  I 
should  say  that  it  is  a  plant  which  might  be 
much  more  generally  grown  in  gardens  in  Eng- 
land than  it  is,  and  that  it  should  be  quite  hardy 
here.     A.  A.  Dorrien  Smith  (Cap/.) 


VEGETABLES. 


FLORISTS'    FLOWERS. 


THE   POLYANTHUS. 

■  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  the  best  time  for  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of 
this  plant.  From  25  years'  experience  I  find 
that  to  have  them  in  bloom  the  following  season 
thev  should  be  sown  early  in  May.  When  (.his 
is  done,  the  cultural  requirements  are  different 
■to  those  of  plants  raised  from  autumn-sown 
seeds.  The  seeds  of  Polyanthus,  in  common 
•with  all  the  species  of  Primula,  germinate  most 
xjuicklv  if  they  are  sown  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe.  If  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  in  the  open 
border,  now  is  a  suitable  time  for  the  work, 
and  it  should  be  finished  not  later  than  the 
.'end  of  August;  This  will  enable  the  seedlings 
to  become  established  before  winter,  and  they 
■should  not  be  removed  till  the  following  spring. 
'Last  year  two  plants  that  I  wished  to  remove 
early  in  October  had  produced  hundreds  of 
healthy  seedlings,  and  these  I  transferred  to  a 
portion  of  ground  which  I  prepared  for  them, 
thinking  they  would  become  established  before 
winter,  but  after  every  attention  was  paid  them 
-not  5  per  cent,  remained  in  the  following  spring. 
Other  seedlings  raised  from  seed  sown  in  a  box 
during  the  middle  of  September  almost  all  sur- 
vived the  winter,  the  only  protection  being  a 
sheltered  position.  Others,  again,  raised  from 
a  portion  of  the  same  seed  in  a  box  early  in  the 
year  in  a  cold  frame  are  now,  in  June,  almost 
.as  forward  as  seedlings  from  seed  sown  in  a 
warm  frame  early  in  March.    ./■  £■ 


WINTERING  VEGETABLES. 
During  the  next  few  weeks  many  vegetables 
will  require  to  be  planted  in  positions  they  \\  ill 
occupy  during  the  winter,  and  upon  the 
proper  selection  of  the  site  depends  in  a  great 
measure  the  success  attending  their  culture.  In 
my  garden  last  season  I  planted  Purple  Sprout- 
ing Broccoli  in  two  positions,  the. soil  of  which 
differed  :  in  the  one  case  it  was  loose  and  rich, 
and  had  borne  a  crop  of  early  Potatos ;  the 
other  plot  was  somewhat  poor  land,  hard 
in  texture.  The  plants  on  the  rich  land  deve- 
loped large,  coarse  heads  and  thick  stems, 
whilst  those  on  the  other  breadth  appeared 
starved  in  comparison  and  the  stems  were  very 
hard  and  woody.  The  inclement  weather  ex- 
perienced during  the  first  week  of  January 
proved  a  severe  test  to  these  plants,  and  two  out 
of  three  on  the  rich  soil  perished,  whilst  not 
one  in  a  hundred  suffered  on  the  poor  land. 
This  proves  that  vegetables  should  not  be  grown 
too  soft  and  luxuriant  if  they  are  to  withstand 
severe  weather.  I  have  noticed  similar  condi- 
tions in  my  Lettuces.  In  a  neighbouring  garden 
most  of  the  green  crops  suffered  from  the  cold 
of  winter,  but  similar  vegetables  planted  in  an 
exposed   field   escaped    unharmed.     John   Crook. 


Year  Round.  The  small,  compact  varieties  such 
as  Tom  Thumb  and  Tennis  Ball  can  be  lifted 
and  planted  very  closely  together,  and  although 
they  do  not  attain  to  a  large  size,  they  form 
compact  hearts.  If  the  seed  be  sown  from  the 
beginning  to  the  middle  of  August  rather  thinly 
in  shallow  drills,  and  the  seedlings  be  duly 
thinned  and  kept  watered  in  dry  weather,  they 
will  be  ready  for  lifting  by  the  first  week  in 
October.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that 
they  are  taken  up  with  a  good  ball  of  soil 
adhering  to  the  roots  ;  they  can  then  be  planted 
rather  closely  together  at  the  foot  of  a  south. 
wall.     H.  Markham. 


PLANT    NOTES. 


CLIANTHUS  PUNICEUS. 
Lor  the  past  fortnight,  and  at  the  present 
time,  we  have  a  splendid  specimen  of  this  hand- 
some.shrub  in  full;  bloom.  It  is  situated  on  a 
south  wall,  and  was  planted  in  its  present  quar- 
ters from  a  6-inch  pot  about  six  years  ago. 
Since  then  it  has  made  good  progtess,  and  has 
reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  is  about 
14  feet  high,  and  the  plant  covers  a  wall  space 
about  18  feet  in  breadth.  The  bright  scarlet 
flowers,  of  which  there  is  a  great  profusion,  are 


Fig.  li 


-SPIR.EA  bracteata:   flowers  white. 
(For  text  see  p.  397.) 


WINTER    LETTUCES. 

In  gardens  suitably  provided  with  glass 
accommodation  a  supply  of  compact  Lettuces 
may  be  had  throughout  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months.  Although  Lettuces  may  be  con- 
sidered hardy,  they  frequently  succumb  in  the 
winter  months,  probably  not  altogether  through 
severe  frost,  but  rather  owing  to  the  presence  of 
damp,  foggy  weather.  I  have  tried  wintering  in 
the  open  many  different  varieties  in  varying 
stages  of  development,  and,  although  in  some 
seasons  they  have  survived  well,  the  same  kinds 
■the  following  year  have  proved  almost  a  failure. 
The  great  point  in  obtaining  success  in  the  cul- 
ture of  this  vegetable  under  handlights  or  frames 
is  to  provide  for  a  free  circulation  of  air  amongst 
the  plants  on  all  favourable  occasions.  I  usu- 
ally employ  handlights  for  a  portion  of  my  crop 
of  spring  Lettuces,  the  remainder  being  planted 
.on  a  sunny  border.  But  for  winter  and  very 
■early  spring  use,  the  plants  are  raised  in  August, 
•  and  lifted  and  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  long 
stretch  of  glasshouses  and  close  to  the  brick 
wall.  It  is  remarkable  how  well  these  Lettuces 
stand  the  cold  of  winter,  and  are  useful  at  a 
time  when   salads  are  much  appreciated. 

I  usually  depend  upon  Cabbage  Lettuces  for 
a  winter  supply,  the  varieties  being  Tennis  Ball, 
Tom  Thumb,   Lee's   Hardy  Green,   and  All  the 


displayed  well  against  the  dark  green  leathery 
foliage,  making  it  a  conspicuous  feature  from  a 
distance.  The  soil  here  is  rather  heavy  in  tex- 
ture, but  it  suits  the  Clianthus.  The  plant  is  af- 
forded protection  during  the  winter  by  means  of 
Spruce  branches  placed  amongst  the  foliage.  Our 
climate  is  exceptionally  mild,  severe  frosts  being 
practically  unknown,  which  makes  the  cultiva- 
tion of  choice  shrubs  such  as  the  Clianthus  a 
far  less  difficult  matter  than  it  otherwise  would 
be.  Cuttings  of  shoots,  inserted  about  the  end 
of  September,  in  sandy,  peaty  soil,  in  a  cold 
frame,  have  rooted  freely,  and  several  raised  in 
this  manner  have  been  recently  transplanted. 
Quite  close  to  where  the  Clianthus  is  planted 
a  specimen  of  Solanum  crispum  is  also  in  full 
bloom.  R.  H.  Donaldson,  Cuhean  Castle 
Gardens,  Ayr,  IV. B. 

EPACRIS    LONGIFLORA. 

This  species  of  Epaeris,  which  is  generally 
seen  in  gardens  and  nurseries  under  the 
name  of  miniata,  forms  a  very  bright  and  showy 
feature  in  the  greenhouse.  In  most  of  the  garden 
varieties  of  Epaeris,  which  have  been  obtained 
chiefly  from  Epaeris  impressa,  the  habit  of 
growth  is  more  or  less  upright,  but  in  the  specie? 
under  notice  the  shoots  are  spreading,  so  that 
the  plant  never  forms  so  regular  a  specimen  as 
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do  most  of  the  others.  This  informal  growth  is 
not  unpleasing.  The  flowers  are  remarkably 
effective,  being  considerably  longer  than  those 
of  the  other  kinds.  Their  colour  is  red  or 
scarlet  (according  to  the  variety),  tipped  with 
white,  and  hanging  as  they  do  from  the  under- 
sides of  the  almost  horizontally  disposed  shoots 
they  have  an  exceedingly  pretty  effect.  One  of 
the  best  varieties  is  that  known  in  gardens  as 
Epacris  miniata  splendens.  There  is  also  in 
cultivation  a  double-flowered  variety  of  Epacris 
purpurascens,  which,  under  the  name  of  Eonos- 
mEeflora  flore-plena,  was  given  a  First-Class  Cer- 
tificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
1876,  and  was  distributed  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  about  half  a  dozen 
years  later.  It  was  for  a  time  much  sought 
after,  but  is  now  little  grown,  though  I  have  met 
with  it  in  a  few  places  this  season.  The  indi- 
vidual flowers,  resembling  tiny  rosettes,  are 
borne  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  stout 
upright  shoots.     W ■ 


The  Week's  Work. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coombek,  Gardener  to  Loud  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

Early  Muscat  Grapes. — Examine  the  borders 
of  those  vines  upon  which  the  Grapes  are  just 
commencing  to  ripen,  and  if  water  is  necessary, 
thoroughly  moisten  the  soil  throughout,  for  if 
drought  in  any  degree  is  permitted,  the  berries 
will  not  develop  their  proper  colour.  After  this 
has  been  done,  apply  a  mulch  of  clean  straw  on 
the  surface,  which  will  hinder  evaporation.  The 
berries  of  White  Muscats,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
other  White  Grape,  will  not  finish  well  without 
exposure  in  some  degree  at  any  rate  to  direct 
sunshine.  This  amount  of  exposure  can  be 
easily  secured  without  having  to  tie  any  of  the 
leaves  out  of  their  proper  position,  that  is  if 
the  vines  have  been  allowed  ample  space,  and 
have  had  their  laterals  properly  thinned  out. 
It  is  essential  that  no  more  bunches  should  be 
allowed  to  ripen  than  bear  a  proper  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  foliage  upon  the  vines,  and 
for  this  reason  I  have  known  bunches  of  Muscat 
Grapes  to  be  reduced  in  number  even  after  the 
berries  have  commenced  to  colour.  The  atmo- 
spheric temperature  at  night  should  now  be  65° 
to  70°,  allowing  a  rise  by  sun  heat  during  the 
day.  There  should  be  sufficient  ventilation  dur- 
ing the  night  to  cause  the  atmosphere  to  circu- 
late, and  during  the  day  it  should  be  increased 
considerably,  varying  in  degree  with  the  exter- 
nal conditions.  Careful  attention  to  all  these 
details  is  necessary,  but  even  then  success  will 
not  be  obtained  unless  the  foliage  is  kept  in  a 
healthy  condition  and  free  from  red  spider. 

Late  Muscat  Grapes. — Encourage  the  vines  to 
develop  the  berries,  that  these  latter  may  be- 
come coloured  before  the  days  become  short. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  berries  should  pass 
through  the  stoning  stage  without  suffering  a 
shock.  Stop  the  laterals  at  frequent  intervals 
,and  thus  prevent  the  growths  becoming 
crowded,  or  the  need  arising  for  cutting  away 
a  quantity  of  fully-expanded  leaves.  Do  not 
allow  the  roots  to  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture, 
and  if  the  vines  need  manurial  assistance  let 
this  be  given.  This  will  be  especially  necessary 
in  the  case  of  healthy  old  vines  that  have  filled 
their  borders  with  roots,  and  are  now  carrying 
full  crops  of  fruit.  Great  care,  however,  is 
necessary  before  applying  manures  to  any  young 
vines  that  have  not  exhausted  the  plant  food 
in  the  borders.  If  the  roots  are  in  outside  bor- 
ders, examine  the  soil  at  short  intervals,  and 
do  not  lely  upon  the  moisture  afforded  by  the 
rains. 

Strawberries. — In  early  districts,  especially  in 
cases  where  plants  are  grown  expressly  for 
affording  runners,  the  work  of  layering  is  now 
being  commenced.  Sufficient  plants  should  be 
obtained  to  allow  a  surplus  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  anv  that  may  subsequently  become 
"blind."  The  runners  may  be  layered  into 
pots  3  inches  in  diameter  filled  with  loam 
mixed  with  fine  manure  obtained  from  a  spent 
Mushroom  bed  and  a  sprinkling  of  soot.  As 
soon  as  the  young  layers  have  commenced  to 
form  roots  their  extending  growths  should  be 
••emoved.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  the 
mulching  material  that  was  placed  on  the  sur- 
face  of  the  bed.     Relieve  the  parent   plants  of 


superfluous  runners  and  syringe  them  and  the 
layers  overhead  in  the  evening  after  hot  days. 
When  the  pots  have  become  filled  with  roots 
detach  them  from  the  parent  plants  and  place 
them  in  a  shady  position  upon  a  bed  of  ashes. 
When  they  have  recovered  from  the  check  caused 
by  the  detachment  they  will  be  ready  for  shift- 
ing into  the  pots  in  which  they  will  fruit.  There 
is  no  variety  equal  to  Royal  Sovereign  for  pot 
cultivation. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicars  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshue. 

Celery. — Although  not  generally  expected  in 
large  quantities  before  about  the  middle  of 
August,  Celery  can  be  brought  to  the  highest 
state  of  perfection  even  as  early  as  the  month 
of  July,  and  it  is  often  much  esteemed  at  that 
time.  Less  time  is  needed  to  carry  out  the 
blanching  at  that  season  than  later,  and  this  is 
best  accomplished  by  using  bands  of  brown 
paper  about  4  inches  in  width,  which  will  only 
very  slightly  impede  the  growth.  The  plants 
may  be  readily  supplied  with  water  at  the  root, 
and  the  blanching  will  be  cleaner  and  better 
than  if  any  other  material  were  used.  Succes- 
sional  plantings  should  be  kept  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  all  side  growths  and  bad  leaves 
carefully  removed.  A  diligent  search  should  be 
made  for  any  trace  of  Celery  fly,  and  on  the  first 
appearance  steps  should  be  taken  to  eradicate 
the  pest ;  frequent  dressings  of  soot  will  do  much 
to  prevent  it  causing  much  damage  if  dealt  with 
in  good  time.  Green  fly  is  frequently  a  source  of 
annoyance  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  but  if 
tobacco  powder  be  puffed  on  to  the  leaves  when 
they  are  damp,  it  will  prove  an  effective  cure  for 
this  pest.  Continue  to  get  out  trenches  as 
ground  becomes  vacant  for  the  latest  plantings, 
and  manure  all  liberally.  It  is  a  capital  plan  to 
make  these  plantings  between  the  rows  of  early 
and  mid-season  Peas,  which  will  afford  the 
Celery  just  sufficient  shade  to  enable  the  plants 
to  get  quickly  over  their  move. 

Coleworts. — Few  crops  are  more  useful  during 
the  early  autumn  than  these  small  Cabbages, 
and  they  seldom  fail  if  proper  attention  is  shown 
them.  The  seed  should  be  sown  at  the  present 
time  in  a  fairly  cool  and  shady  place,  and 
again  in  the  first" week  in  July.  Immediately  the 
plants  are  of  sufficient  size  to  handle,  plant 
them  at  one  foot  apart  all  ways  on  well-prepared 
ground  which  has  had  a  liberal  supply  of  farm- 
yard manure  incorporated.  Make  the  soil  very 
firm,  and  if  clubbing  is  feared,  fill  in  the  holes 
with  fine  cinder  ashes.  The  two  varieties  I 
especially  recommended  are  Rosette  Colewort 
and  Hardy  Green.  They  are  both  excellent, 
being  of  hardy  constitution  and  good  quality. 

Winter  Greens. — These,  which  include  Broc- 
colis,  Borecoles,  Kales,  Savoys,  and  Brussels 
Sprouts,  should  be  planted  out  in  their  winter 
quarters  as  fast  as  the  ground  becomes  avail- 
able. It  frequently  happens  that  at  this  season 
almost  every  part  of  the  garden  is  occupied  with 
growing  crops,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  plant 
between  such  vegetables  as  Peas,  Broad  Beans 
and  Potatos,  and  if  attention  is  paid  to  remov- 
ing the  various  crops  in  good  time,  the  green 
crops  will  be  little  the  worse,  and  in  some  cases 
all  the  better.  An  important  item  to  observe  is 
to  plant  as  far  as  possible  on  firm  ground,  and 
allow  a  good  distance,  both  between  the  plants 
and  rows  to  ensure  the  growths  becoming  well 
ripened. 

Late  Peas. — The  final  sowing  of  these  should 
now  be  made  on  a  south  border.  Pay  strict  at- 
tention to  those  plants  just  coming  through  the 
ground,  as  to  thinning,  mulching,  watering  and 
staking  them 

PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

By  James  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks  and 

Open  Spaces  in  the  City  of  Glasgow. 
The  culture  of  hardy  plants  (continued). — I 
would  direct  attention  to  another  genus  of  plants 
as  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  generally 
receives,  viz.,  the  Scillas,  which  are  popularly 
known  as  Squills.  For  ordinary  garden  pur- 
poses much  use  can  be  made  of  the  early- 
flowering  Scilla  sibirica,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
of  S.  bifolia.  These,  however,  can  only  be 
utilised  for  minor  effects,  being  fit  companions 
to  the  Grape  Hyacinth  (Muscaril  and  the  Glory- 
of-the-Snow  (Chionodoxa).  There  are  also  one 
or  two  other  species,  such  as  the  noble  S.  patula, 
which   must,   partly  on  account  of  its  scarcity, 


be  kept  for  favoured  corners  of  the  garden 
only.  We  have,  however,  in  our  native  S. 
nutans — the  Bluebell  or  Wood  Hyacinth — and 
its  varieties,  along  with  its  Spanish  congener, 
S.  campanutata,  and  their  white  forms  all  that  is 
necessary  so  far  as  colouring  in  the  flowers  is 
concerned.  These  also  best  suit  our  purpose, 
because  they  are  procurable  in  quantity  at 
moderate  prices.  Anything  that  is  rural  in 
character  should  be  carefully  preserved  in  a 
city  park,  but  it  is  surprising  how  few  attempts 
are  made  in  our  modern  public  parks  to  repro- 
duce simple,  natural  features.  Such  a  beauti- 
ful portion  of  natural  scenery  as  that  exempli- 
fied in  the  grounds  about  the  Queen's  Cottage  in 
Kew  Gardens  is  rarely  eclipsed  in  any  of  our 
public  pleasure  grounds  ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
if  Kew,'  with  all  its  wonderful  resources  has 
anything  more  delightful  than  this  display  of 
the  homely  Bluebell  and  other  wildings  in  their 
season  of  flowering.  We  have  in  three  cf  our 
Glasgow  parks,  in  which  the  natural  conditions 
have  not  been  greatly  disturbed,  displays  of  this 
simple  flower,  and  though  they  offer  a  tempta- 
tion to  children  to  gather,  they  afford  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  town  dwellers.  Where  ordin- 
ary rough  woodland  exists,  the  common  Blue- 
bell should  be  planted,  and,  if  possible,  the 
bulbs  should  be  obtained  from  local  sources. 
In  parts  of  the  park  which  pass  from  the  wild 
to  the  cultivated  portions  some  of  the  finer  and 
bolder  garden  varieties  of  Bluebells  may  be 
utilised.  One  of  the  best  of  these  forms  I  have 
obtained  under  two  names,  viz.,  Azurea  and 
Ccelestina,  but  I  believe  the  latter  is  the  correct, 
name.  There  also  exists  two  white  forms,  one 
of  which  is  greatly  superior  to  the  other.  We 
have  a  good  purplish  form,  which  was  obtained 
from  a  private  garden,  but  without  a  name. 
This  is  a  very  effective  plant  when  cultivated 
in  the  Grass,  and  it  is  a  robust  grower.  There 
are  several  rose-coloured  varieties,  which,  while 
affording  a  variation  in  colouring,  are  not  very 
effective  when  seen  at  a  distance,  and  they 
should  not  be  mixed  with  any  of  the  other 
varieties.  The  Spanish  Squill  (S.  campanulata) 
and  its  variety  alba  are  as  effective  as 
the  common  Bluebell,  and  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  flowering  earlier  than  the  native 
species.  An  additional  feature  of  the  Scillas  is 
their  suitability  for  combination  with  other 
plants.  More  than  30  years  ago  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  an  estate,  and,  being  a  stranger  to  the 
district,  I  ventured  through  a  wood,  when  I 
reached  a  shallow  glen  or  gill — to  use  the  local 
term — wherein  I  met  with  a  breadth  of  Blue- 
bells that  were  growing  in  conjunction  with  the 
Leopard's  Bane  (Doronicum  Pardalianches). 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  pleasure  experienced 
by  the  sight.  We  have  established  a  similar 
combination  in  one  of  our  parks,  which,  though 
increasing  slowly,  promises  in  time  to  prove  a 
success.  Last  year,  when  on  a  visit  to  one  of 
the  Midland  counties  of  England,  in  passing 
through  a  copse  partly  grazed  with  cattle,  I 
came  across  a  clearing  of  perhaps  half  an  acre 
or  more  in  which  Bluebells  were  growing  in 
company  with  Cowslips.  This  combination  was 
also  charming,  and  to  me  unique,  as  Cowslips 
are  not  generally  found  in  numbers  in  Scot- 
land. There  are  many  other  common  rlants 
which  can  be  utilised  in  woodlands  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  Foxglove  and  the  Campanula  lati- 
folia.  I  have  also  seen  the  Martagon  Lily  grow- 
ing in  quantity  in  a  wood,  where  it  pro- 
duced an  effective  display.  The  plants  had 
probably  escaped  from  an  adjoining  garden.  In 
one  of  our  most  recently-acquired  parks  there  is 
a  part  known  as  the  "Swiss  Meadow."  This  was 
formed  by  the  wife  of  the  former  owner,  and, 
although  the  results  have  fallen  shoit  cf  the 
lady's  ideal,  partly  on  account  of  unsuitability 
cf  the  situation  and  also  through  the  depreda- 
tions of  rabbits,  it  is  nevertheless  a  source  of 
great  interest,  and  indicates  possibilities  in  this 
direction.  Such  schemes  arc,  of  course,  best 
suited  to  the  rougher  parts  and  glades  in  parks 
where  no  mowing  of  the  Grass  or  dressing  of  the 
land  is  practised,  and  where  the  ground  is  un- 
disturbed except  in  late  autumn,  when  the 
ground  is  made  tidy.  Scillas  may  be  planted 
on  ordinary  lawns,  provided  the  mowing  of  the 
Grass  is  deferred  until  early  in  July,  when 
much  of  the  foliage  has  died.  We  have  several 
lawns  thus  planted,  and,  although  th;  sward 
is  kept  close  cut  with  the  mower,  the  flowering 
plants  appear  to  suffer  little  from  their  defolia- 
tion in  the  previous  year. 
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THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By   F.  Jordan,    Gardener  to   The    Dowager   Lady 
Nunburnholme,  Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Strawberries. — It  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
berries  early  from  the  birds  by  netting  sus- 
pended from  a  framework  made  of  light 
materials,  just  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
nets.  If  the  structure  is  4  feet  high,  the 
fruits  can  be  gathered  easily  and  quickly. 
A  good  plan  is  to  run  wire  netting  4  feet  wide 
around  the  outside  of  the  Strawberry  bed,  and 
to  place  the  fish  netting  over  the  beds  at  this 
height.  See  that  everything  is  in  position  before 
the  berries  begin  to  colour.  Afford  a  layer  of 
litter  beneath  the  plants  to  keep  the  fruits  clean 
and,  if  extra  fine  berries  are  required,  thin  the 
trusses  and  support  the  stalks,  so  that  the  ber- 
ries may  be  fully  exposed  to  air  and  sunlight. 
Should  the  weather  continue  dry,  afford,  a 
thorough  soaking  of  clear  water  to  early  varie- 
ties planted  on  warm  borders.  Later  fruiting 
kinds  should  be  watered  with  liquid  manure, 
which  will  induce  them  to  continue  growing  for 
a  long  period.  Make  a  note  of  those  varieties 
that  succeed  best,  and  provide  for  next  year's 
stock  by  potting  a  number  of  the  runners  in 
3-inch  pots  as  soon  as  they  form.  Plant  these 
runners  out  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted  to  fur- 
nish an  early  supply  of   fruit  next  year. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants. — In  these  gardens 
the  bushes  of  small  fruits  have  been  badly 
attacked  by  aphis  and  other  insect  pests,  which 
have  been  very  destructive  amongst  other  fruit 
trees.  Only  by  incessant  warfare  can  these  pests 
be  kept  in  check.  Shorten  back  the  shoots  to 
five  or  six  leaves,  and  thoroughly  syringe  the 
trees  with  some  approved  insecticide.  This 
shortening  of  the  shoots  will  favour  an  early 
maturation  of  the  wood,  especially  on  cordon- 
trained  bushes  ;  in  addition,  the  fruits  of  this 
season  will  be  greatly  improved  thereby.  Mulch 
the  roots  of  old  trees  that  are  carrying  heavy 
crops  of  fruits,  and  others  whose  fruits  will  be 
required  later  in  the  season. 

Cherrits. — Early  Rivers',  Mayduke,  and  other 
early  varieties  should  receive  a  final  cleansing 
of  their  shoots  before  being  netted  to  exclude 
the  birds,'  which  attack  the  fruits  directly  they 
commence  to  change  colour.  The  trees  require 
plenty  of  water  during  this  stage.  Later  fruit- 
ing varieties  should  also  be  given  copious  sup- 
plies of  water,  and  the  foliage  must  be  kept 
clear  of  all  pests  by  a  free  use  of  the  garden 
syringe.  Fasten  the  shoots  as  previously  recom- 
mended. 

General  remarks. — Raspberries  must  have  their 
young  canes  tied  and  their  roots  mulched  with 
rich  manure  well  soaked  with  water  after  it  is 
applied.  Old  plantations  of  Black  Currants  will 
be  much  benefited  by  mulchings,  also  doses  of 
liquid  manure.  Continue  to  shorten  the  breast 
wood  of  Pear  and  Plum  trees,  tying  in  any 
branches  that  are  required  for  furnishing  the 
trees,  and  wash  the  foliage  with  a  stream  from 
the  hose  or  garden  engine.  Continue  to  pinch 
the  shoots  of  bush  and  pyramid  trees  as  pre- 
viously recommended. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   H.   G.   Alexander.  Orchid   Grower   to    Major  G.    L. 
Holford,  C.V.O.,  CLE.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Epidendron  prismatocarpum. — It  is  now  the 
season  of  flowering  of  this  handsome  species. 
The  flowers  .possess  lasting  properties  in  addi- 
tion to  their  beauty,  and'the  plant  is  therefore 
a  very  suitable  subject  for  exhibition  purposes. 
When  the  flowers  are  over,  examine  the  root 
system,  and  if  it  be  found  to  need  new  rooting 
material,  this  should  be  given  forthwith,  using 
a  similar  compost  to  that  advised  for  Cattleyas. 
The  pots,  or  pans  (the  latter  being  the  best  re- 
ceptacles) should  be  first  filled  two-thirds  with 
material  for  drainage,  as  it  is  essential  that 
water  passes  readily  away  from  the  roots.  This 
plant  is  best  accommodated  in  a  structure  hav- 
ing an  intermediate  temperature,  such  as  a  Catt- 
leya  house,  in  which  structures  they  are  usually 
accommodated.  During  their  early  stages  of 
growth  water  must  be  afforded  sparingly,  suffi- 
ciently only  to  keep  the  rooting  material  moist 
being  necessary.  This  dry  treatment  should  be 
continued  until  new  pseudo-bulbs  commence  to 
be  formed,  after  which  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture  may  be  given  until  the  growths  are 
fully  developed. 


Odontoglossum  grande. — After  a  season  of  rest, 
during  which  time  they  have  been  kept  on  the 
dry  side,  these  plants  are  now  starting  into 
growth  afresh,  both  above  and  below  ground, 
and  will  therefore  need  repotting  or  resurfac- 
ing with  fresh  material,  as  may  be  necessary. 
If  it  is  decided  that  entirely  new  compost  is 
necessary,  employ  a  mixture  of  two-fifths 
Osmunda  fibre,  two-fifths  Polypodium  fibre,  and 
one-fifth  moss,  mixing  the  whole  well  together. 
Use  ordinary  flower  pots,  in  which  are  placed 
plenty  of  material  for  drainage,  and  press  the 
soil  moderately  firm  in  the  potting,  surfacing 
them  with  a  layer  of  clean  picked  Sphagnum- 
moss.  Place  the  plants  in  a  house  having  a 
cool  or  intermediate  temperature,  selecting  a 
light,  airy  position  for  their  staging.  A  small 
amount  of  water  at  the  roots  will  suffice  for 
some  time,  and  it  must  be  applied  with  care, 
so  that  none  of  the  moisture  falls  on  the  young 
growth,  as  this  generally  results  in  their  damp- 
ing off.  When  the  plants  are  growing  freely 
they  should  receive  liberal  supplies  of  mois- 
ture, and  then  the  syringe  may  be  freely  applied 
whenever  the  weather  conditions  will  permit, 
wetting  the   foliage  on   all   sides. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum. — This  Orchid  is 
now  in  flower,  the  inflorescences  being  seen  to 
advantage  when  the  plants  are  suspended  in 
baskets  from  the  roof.  They  succeed  best  in 
an  intermediate  temperature  in  a  position  close 
up  to  the  roof  glass,  that  must  not  be  too 
densely  shaded.  The  plants  may  be  grown 
either  in  well-drained  pots  or  in  baskets,  but 
the  latter  receptacles  are  preferable.  If  any 
plants  require  new  rooting  material,  it  should 
be  afforded  them  soon  after  they  pass  out  of 
flower,  using  a  similar  compost  to  that  advised 
above  and  in  a  like  manner.  These  plants 
usually  shrivel  very  much  after  they  are  dis- 
turbed at  the  roots,  therefore  the  repotting 
should  be  done  with  care,  and  the  plants  should 
be  given  every  attention  until  they  establish 
themselves  again  in  the  new  rooting  medium. 
When  growing  freely,  they  delight  in  a  liberal 
treatment  and  enjoy  water  in  abundance,  also 
sprayings  of  clear  water  overhead,  which  can 
be  afforded  on  bright  days  and  continued  until 
growth  is  completed. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lcnt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

Anlhurium  Schcrzerianum. — Plants  passing  out 
of  bloom  should  be  given  a  top-dressing  of  fresh 
sphagnum-moss  and  wood  ashes,  in  which  has 
been  distributed  a  few  small  portions  of  broken 
brick  or  charcoal.  Remove  a  portion  of  the  old 
top  soil  down  to  the  roots,  but  be  careful  not  to 
break  or  otherwise  injure  any  of  these  organs. 
Place  the  new  compost  close  up  to  the  neck 
of  the  plant,  sloping  it  towards  the  outside  of 
the  receptacle.  Anthuriums  are  greatly  bene- 
fited  by   frequent  top-dressings. 

Cinerarias. — Seedlings  raised  from  spring- 
sown  seeds  should  now  be  pricked  out  into 
bcxes,  which  are  better  than  small  pots  for  the 
purpose.  Fill  the  boxes  with  a  soil  of  a  light 
texture,  and  in  which  has  been  placed  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  leaf-mould.  Afford  the 
seedlings  a  space  of  about  4  or  5  inches  apart 
either  way,  and  then  stand  the  boxes  in  an  un- 
healed frame  under  a  north  wall  if  possible, 
and  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  which'  should  be  pre- 
viously well  damped.  Keep  the  frame  closed 
for  a  few  days,  syringing  both  morning  and 
evening.  On -warm  .nights  the  lights  may  be 
removed  to  allow  the  dew  to  settle  "on  the'plants, 
but  in  the  morning  the  glass  should  be  again 
put  on  the  frames,  and  if  the  sun's  rays  reach 
them  shading  must  be  afforded.  Guard  against 
gieen  fly  and  thrip,  and  directly  any  insect 
pest  appears  fumigate  wdth  tobacco  smoke.  If 
the  ashes  on  the  floor  of  the  frame  be  kept  well 
damped  Cinerarias  are  seldom  troubled  with 
insect   pest. 

Primulas. — Primulas  raised  from  seed  this 
season  should  now  be  potted  into  pots  having 
a  diameter  of  3^  to  4  inches.  A  suitable  com- 
post is  formed  of  good  fibrous  loam  (one-half), 
leaf-soil  (one-fourth),  and  fine  sand  (one-fourth). 
Use  perfectly  clean  pots,  or  the  soil  will  cling 
to  the  sides  when  the  plants  are  turned  out  of 
the  receptacle  and  some  of  the  roots  will  be- 
come damaged.  Place  the  small  plant  firmly  in 
the  pot  and  sufficiently  low  in  the  soil  to  pre- 


vent it  breaking  at  the  neck.  Stand  the  pots  in 
a  structure  having  an  intermediate  temperature, 
and  weil  shade  the  plants  from  the  sun's  rays. 
Stand  them  near  to  the  glass,  for  if  they  are 
far  from  the  light  they  become  drawn  and 
spindly.  As  soon  as  they  become  established  in 
the  fresh  soil,  remove  them  to  an  unhealed 
frame.  During  the  summer  months  these 
plants  prefer  an  abundance  of  light,  although 
not  direct  sunlight,  for  which  reason  it  is  neces- 
sary to  afford  them  a  position  that  is  shaded 
from  the  sun's  rays. 

Aralia  Veitehii. — Old  plants  that  have  become 
teggy,  and  therefore  unfit  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, can,  if  in  robust  health,  be  cut  down 
to  within  3  or  4  inches  of  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
and  be  made  to  break  into  growth  afresh. 
Young  shoots  will  soon  form  if  the  plants  are 
placed  in  a  position  close  to  the  glass,  and  of 
these  three  of  the  best  should  be  chosen,  and 
^the  remaining  ones  be  removed.  Of  the  three 
"  selected,  one  will  soon  take  a  lead,  and  this 
one  should  be  pinched  back  so  that  by  the  time 
it  breaks  again  into  growth  the  other  two  will 
have  developed  to  the  same  size.  The  second 
year  cut  each  of  these  three  stems  down  to 
within  an  inch  of  their  previous  season's 
growth,  and  by  continuing  the  treatment  of  tKe 
past  year  a  fine  bushy  specimen  will  be  formed. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fyfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Ripening  bulbs. — Most  bulbous  plants  have 
now  finished  their  flowering,  and  as  the  beds 
are  required  for  other  subjects,  they  should  be 
lifted  and  carefully  ripened.  Choose  a  dry 
day  for  the  work,  and  place  the  bulbs  thinly 
in  boxes  or  on  mats,  and  stand  them  in  some 
shady  spot,  where  they  may  be  allowed  to  dry 
slowly.  When  they  are  quite  dry,  remove  the 
old  foliage,  the  small  roots,  and  any  offsets. 
Label  each  variety,  and  place  them  in  a  dry, 
airy  house  or  shed  where  they  can  remain  until 
required  for  planting  again   next  season. 

Wallflowers. — Plants  raised  from  seeds  sown 
early  in  May  will  now  be  ready  for  transplant- 
ing. Choose  ground  that  is  not  too  rich,  and, 
in  planting,  remove  the  end  of  the  tap  root  in 
order  to  induce  the  plant  to  develop  a  'fibrous 
root  system,  for  this  conduces  to  a  dwarf,  com- 
pact growth  above  ground.  Seeds  of  Wallflowers 
may  still  be  sown  with  success. 

Polyanthus  seedlings  will  now  be  large 
enough  for  transplanting.  Choose  a  site  on  a 
shady  border,  such  as  provided  by  one  under  a 
north  wall.  Plant  them  at  a  sufficient  space 
apart  to  enable  the  hoe  to  be  plied  between  the 
rows.  Old  plants  may  now  be  divided  at  this 
time ;  these  divided  portions  will  form  good 
plants  that  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  flowers 
next  spring.  The  Polyanthus  prefers  a  gritty 
soil,  having  an  open  texture. 

Hollyhoeks. — Pluck  off  any  of  the  leaves  that 
are  affected  with  the  Puccinia  disease  so  preva- 
lent among  these  plants,  and  encourage  a  vigor- 
ous growth  by  copious  waterings  and  liberal  ap- 
plications of  liquid  manure.  Use  the  Dutch 
hoe  freely  in  dry  weather  in  order  to  retain  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  and  to  destroy  weeds. 

Gladiolus. — Plants  growing  in  light  soil  need 
frequent  applications  of  moisture,  and,  as  a 
mulching  to  prevent  undue  evaporation,  spread 
evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  roots  a  layer 
about  2  inches  deep  of  horse-droppings.  If 
they  are  planted  in  beds  by  themselves  see  that 
all  weeds  are  destroyed  by  the  hoe.  Stake  the 
plants  early  in  order  that  the  flowering  spikes 
may  be  secured  before  they  become  damaged 
by  wind.  Arrange  the  stakes  so  that  the  top  of 
the  stake  is  just  below  the  lowest  flower,  other- 
wise the  blooms  will  become  rubbed  and  bruised 
against  the  stake. 

Perennial  Asters  will  also  need  staking.  In  the 
case  of  varieties  of  medium  height,  the  best 
stakes  are  formed  of  twigs,  as  the  effect  is  more 
natural  than  is  the  case  when  stiff,  formal 
stakes  are  used. 

Hardy  Ferns,  including  Osmundas,  Poly- 
stichums,  Scolopendriums,  &c,  need  copious 
supplies  of  water  at  this  season,  for  even  in 
very  rainy  weather  the  dense  canopy  formed  by 
the  fronds  prevents  the  moisture  from  reaching 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  It  will  be  good  practice 
to  sprinkle  these  plants  overhead  both  morning 
and  evening  during  hot  weather. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISflER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  he  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  ty  ihe  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
finite, I,  bul  kepi  as  a  guarantee  oj good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.—  The  Editor  docs  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  andtoselect 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

Newspapers,— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  leaders,  or  of  any  matters  whichit  is]desirahle 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  20— German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 

'TUESDAY,  JUNE  23- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  Oxford  Fl.  Sh.  Hort.  Club. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  24- 

Richinond   Fl.   Sh.      Hort.   Sh.  at  the    Franco-British 
Exhibition,  Shepherd's  Bush  (3  days). 


Average  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  \e\cs 
at  Greenwich-61-2". 

Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— Wednesday,   June    17    (6   p.m.):     Max.    63  -, 
Miu.  56"- 
Gardeners'  Chronicle   Office,   41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent    Garden,    London  — Thursday,  June    1e] 
(10    A.M.):    Bar.   23  9;    Temp.   65"  ;     Wcallui 
Bright  sunshine. 
Provincfs.—  Wednesday,    June    17   (6    P.M.)  :     Max.   61" 
Guildford  ;  Min.  49°  Durham. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

]  RlftAY— . 

280  specimen  dwarf  and  rare  Japanese  Trees  and 
flowering  plants,  Vases,  Sic,  Palm  seeds,  Orchids  ill 
flower  and  bud,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 


Few    phenomena  of    nature  are 

Colours  in     more  striking  than   the  brilliant 

Plants.        and  varied  coiours  0f  the  flowers, 

or  the  splendour  of  the  tints  in  an  autumnal 
woodland.  But  although  the  matter  has 
formed  the  object  of  innumerable  researches-, 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  give  anything  like  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  coloura- 
tion in  plants.  Nevertheless  a  good  many 
facts  have  been  gleaned,  and  they  are  not 
without  interest  for  those  who  are  not  merely 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  but  want  to 
know  something  about  their  causes  and  pro- 
perties. 

There  are  very  many  classes  of  colours,  but 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  it  is  easy  to  group 
them  into  two  classes. 

In  the  one  of  these,  the  pigment  is  dissolved 
in  the  cell  sap,  and  so  forms  a  coloured  liquid 
which  is  contained  in  the  spaces  of  the  pro^ 
toplasm  of  each  of  the  cells,  whilst  in  the 
other  class  the  colour  is  associated  with  small 
but  definite  solid  structures  embedded  in  the 
cell.  Very  many  of  the  blue  and  red  colours 
are  of  the  former  nature,  and  it  often 
happens  that  it  is  only  those  cells  which 
form  the  superficial  skin  of  the  organ — leaf 
or   petal— which   contains    the   dissolved   pig- 


ment. The  reddish-purple  of  the  Copper 
Beech  and  the  various  tints  on  a  Tulip  belong 
to  this  class.  It  seems  almost  impossible, 
when  one  sees  a  feathered  or  flamed  "broken" 
Tulip,  to  realise  that  the  pattern  is  only  skin- 
deep,  but  anyone  may  easily  enough  convince 
himself  that  it  is  so,  by  simply  peeling  off  the 
epidermis  from  such  a  flower. 

Many  of  the  blue  or  red  flowers  possess 
pigments  that  can  be  changed  the  one  into 
the  other  by  acids  or  alkalis  respectively,  and 
it  often  enough  happens  that  the  two  colours 
are  present  on  the  same  plant,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  coloured  bracts  of  Salvia 
Horminum.  The  blue  (or  violet)  tint  means 
the  presence  of  alkaline,  whilst  the  red  colour 
betrays  an  acid,  cell  sap.  The  change  from 
one  to  the  other  can  often  be  brought  about 
by  holding  the  coloured  organ  over  some 
volatile  alkali,  for  example,  ammonia,  or  an 
acid  such  as  hydrochloric  acid. 

Some  plants  are  easily  induced  to  assume 
red  tints  in  their  otherwise  green  leaves,  and 
this  is  often  connected  with  their  nutrition. 
The  Dock  tribe  furnish  well-known  examples 
of  plants  which  often  exhibit  splashes  of  red 
on  their  foliage,  and  this  can,  in  suitable  in- 
stances, be  produced  by  the  simple  device  of 
severing  some  of  the  "  veins  "  of  the  leaf,  and 
so  interfering  with  the  passage  of  substances 
away  from  it  into  the  stems.  Temperature  is 
another  indirect  agency  in  the  production  of 
colour  :  thus  a  low  temperature  and  bright 
illumination  tend  towards  the  production  of 
pigments,  and  perhaps  helps  to  explain  the 
astonishing  brightness  of  the  Alpine  flowers. 
Other  causes  also  intervene  to  modify 
normal  colour.  Iron  is  recognised  as  essen- 
tial to  the  formation  of  green  colours  in 
leaves,  and  there  is  also  evidence  to  show  that 
it  is  at  any  rate  one  of  the  causes  which  may 
promote  a  bluish  colour  in  Hydrangea.  Un- 
fortunately we  do  not  as  yet  know  how  the 
effect  is  produced  in  the  latter  case;  we  do 
not  understand  the  chemistry  of  the  process, 
nor  why  a  blue  colour  should  be  produced  in 
this  plant,  whilst  in  other  flowers  different 
tints  seem  to  be  related  to  the  presence  of  tin- 
same  element.  Analogous  examples  will 
occur  to  everyone,  such  as  the  vivid  bright- 
ness'of  the  blue  and  yellow  flowers  of  plants 
growing  on  limestone  as  compared  with  the 
same  species  on  other  soils — to  select  merely- 
one  striking  and  familiar  example. 

The  second  class'of  colours  is  not  due  to  the 
presence  of  coloured  sap,  but  to  the  cxisl- 
ence,  within  the  cell,  of  coloured  corpuscles. 
The  best  known  of  these  are,  of  course,  tin 
chlorophyll  corpuscles,  to  which  leaves  owe 
their  green  colour.  In  leaves  these  corpuscles 
are  for  the  most  part  absent  from  the 
epidermis,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  the 
cell  layers  just  underneath  it,  on  the  surface 
directly  exposed  to  the  light.  As  is  generally 
known,  they  have  a  most  important  function 
to  discharge,  namely,  that  of  enabling  the 
plant  to  build  up  food,  under  the  influence  of 
appropriate  light,  from  very  simple  raw 
materials.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
whole  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  ultimately 
dependent  on  the  existence  and  functions 
of  the  chlorophyll  corpuscles,  for  they  build 
up,  directly  or  indirectly,  practically  the  whole 
of  the  food  on  which  animal  life  subsists. 

The    chlorophyll     granules    are    moveable 
within  each  of  the  leaf-cells,  and  they  take  up 


different  positions  which  are  related  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light.  The  relatively  pale 
green  of  the  leaves  on  a  bright  summer  day 
is  due  to  this  cause.  The  corpuscles  an-  so 
arranged  as  to  shelter  each  other.  But  by 
shading  a  part  of  the  leaf,  with  a  bit  of 
darkened  paper  for  example,  the  deeper  tint 
will  be  seen  to  have  returned  if  the  paper 
be  removed  after  a  little  time,  and  this  change 
is  due  to  the  corpuscles  having  again  spread 
themselves  out  in  the  cells  thus  temporarily 
shaded. 

Now  the  chlorophyll  corpuscle  is  by  no 
means  a  simple  body.  It  consists  of  a  dense 
framework  coloured  by  an  oily  green  sub- 
stance. The  latter  can  readily  be  extracted 
from  the  solid  matrix  by  soaking  the  leaves 
in  alcohol,  and  the  difficulties  of  investigating 
it  then  begin.  Without  going  into  details, 
we  may  say  that  there  are  at  least  two  col  m-- 
ing  matters  present,  a  blue-green,  and  a  yel-i 
low  one,  the  latter  closely  resembling,  .eel 
perhaps  identical  with,  that  which  gives  Car- 
rots their  orange  colour. 

Everyone  knows  that  plants  grown  in  the 
dark  are  not  green,  but  are  of  a  sickly  yellow 
or  white  colour.  Nevertheless  plants  grown 
under  these  conditions  possess  chlorophyll 
corpuscles,  but  the  colouring  matter  is  not 
developed.  It  needs  only  a  short  exposure  to 
light  to  cause  them  to  turn  green,  just  as  an 
exposed  photographic  negative  only  needs  the 
developer  to  bring  out  the  image  which  was 
latent  in  the  film.  In  each  case  the  trans- 
formation from  the  invisible  antecedent  to 
Ihe  finished  product  is  associated  with  chemi- 
cal change,  and  can  only  take  place  under 
suitable  conditions. 

Now  the  green  and  yellow  (or  red)  con- 
stituents in  the  chlorophyll  corpuscle  may 
change  their  relative  proportions  a  good  deal, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  further 
colour  changes  may  also  go  on  accompanied 
by  the  formation  of  even  crystalline  sub- 
stances in  the  corpuscle  which  may  so  distort 
it  as  to  render  it  almost  unrecognisable. 
Most  yellow  colours  are  thus  produced,  and 
also  some  red  ones.  Thus  when  a  green 
Trollius  bud  unfolds  to  a  yellow  flower,'  the 
colour  is  due  to  changes  such  as  we  have 
indicated,  and  the  same  occurs  in  the  redden- 
ing of  Rose  hips.  Autumn  leaves  also  owe 
their  brilliant  tints  largely  to  changes  that 
occur  within  the  chlorophyll  corpuscles,  de- 
pending on  the  disappearance  of  the  green 
and  the  increase  of  yellow  or  orange  colour- 
bodies.  Sometimes  the  chlorophyll  cor-; 
puscle  simply  loses  all  its  colour,  and  then  the 
organ  assumes  a  white  appearance  such  as  is 
seen  when  the  Snowberry  (Symphoriearpus 
racemosus)  ripens  its  fruits. 

A  puzzling  case  is  observed  in  many  plants 
with  variegated  leaves.  The  causes  of  the 
local  loss  of  colour  are  not  well  understood; 
and  they  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
some  cases  the  variegation  of  a  scion  will 
affect  the  stock  on  which  it  may  have  been 
grafted.  Such  an  example  illustrates  the 
truth  of  the  statement  we  have  already  made, 
that  the  causes  that  are  responsible  for  the  col- 
our changes  in  plants  are  often  very  complex, 
and  at  present  lie  for  the  most  part  outside 
our  knowledge.  But  although  this  is  the 
case,  the  whole  subject  is  one  of  fascinating 
interest,  and  it  will  long  continue  to  repay 
scientific  investigation. 
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Our  Supplementary  Illustration  affords 
a  view  of  some  flower-beds  at  Wynyard  Park, 
near  Stockton-on-Tees,  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  K.G.  The  scroll- 
shaped  beds,  are  outlined  by  an  edging 
Of  Box,  the  paths  between  being  surfaced  with 
spar.  Last  season,  when  our  photograph  was 
taken,  the  small  circular  beds  in  the  centre 
were  each  planted  with  a  specimen  of  White 
Queen  single  Dahlia,  and  edged  with  1'erilla ; 
the  S-shaped  beds  contained  dwarf  plants  of 
Ageratum  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Mme. 
(  "rousse  alternately.  The  Pelargonium  was 
mainly  pegged  to  the  ground,  but  at  intervals 
a  plant  was  trained  to  a  stake  2  feet  high  to 
furnish  relief.  The  outside  portions,  which  at 
intervals  are  pointed  inwards,  were  planted  as' 
follow :  the  points  and  portions  opposite  the 
end  of  the  Ageratum  beds  had  a  plant  of  the 
dwarf  Dahlia  "  White  Bedcier,"  and  this  was 
surrounded  by  plants  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium 
Mme.  Crousse.  The  portions  opposite  the. 
inner  beds  of  these  latter  plants  was  furnished 
with  blue  Lobelia,  the  variety  being  Mrs.  Clib- 
ran.  The  arrangement  is  altered  annually,  but 
the  effect  is  always  good.  Most  of  the  beds 
seen  on  the  lawn  are  filled  with  tuberous-root- 
ing Begonias  in  distinct  colours  of  crimson,. 
pink,  white  and  yellow.  The  .colours  of  the 
flowers  in  the  borders  are  planted  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  effect  from  a  distance ;  for 
instance,  crimson,  shading  up  to  white  or- the 
reverse,  white  shading  up  to  crimson.  The 
flowers  in  the  borders  are  planted  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  good  colour  effect.  This  season  the  east.- 
end.  border  is  planted  with  flowers  having 
shades  of  blue,  the  west  end  with .  white  and 
yellow.  .  A  large .  ribbon  border  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  scroll  is  bedded  as  follows, 
■commencing,  at  the  front:— Two  lines  each  ol 
Alyssum  minimum,  Lobelia  Mrs.  Clibran,  Ivy- 
le_aved  Pelargonium  Mme.  Crousse,  Pelar. ' 
goiuurn  Henri  Jacoby,  P.  Paul  Crampel,  Perilla 
macrophylla  compacta,  Dahlia  White  Bedder,  ■ 
and  D.- Sydney  Hollings.  Mr.  H.  E.  Cribble, 
the  able  gardener  at  Wynyard  Park,  makes  the  ' 
flower  gardening,  one  of  the  most  attractive  fea-  ' 
tures,  over  .7,000  tender  plants  being  used  for  : 
this  purpose.  ... 

The    Flowers   of    Spenser.—  The    science 
and   art"  of   gardening   are  essentially   practical 
questions,  and  in  the  economic  culture  of  plants 
there    is    not    always    room    for    sentiment    or 
poetry.      But  the  study   of  flowers,   if   regarded  ' 
as  'something  separate  to  their   cultivation,   has  : 
led  many  to  appre'eiate  the  sentiment  connected 
with    them,    and    to    rejoice    that    their    interest 
and  beauty  have  given  inspiration  to  most  of  the  • 
greatest  writers  and  poets  in  the  world's  history.  • 
Even    the  more    practical    among   us   have    mo- 
ments when  the  poetry  or  sentiment  of  the  flowers  ' 
we   fend    from    day  to   day   charm   us, '  and   we  ■' 
turn- to  Shakespeare  or  our  favourite  poet  to  see 
what   he   has   said   of  them.     The    Rev.    Canon   ' 
Ellacombe,    himself   a    devoted    gardener, '  has  ■ 
studied   the   poetic   qualities    of    flowers    whilst: 
cultivating   his   well-stocked    garden    at    Bitton,   ■ 
and  has  already  published  a  small  volume  under 
the    title"    of    Plant    L'ore'  and    Garden    Craft   of 
Shakespeare.        His      contributions      upon      the 
<:  Flowers  of  Spenser,"  which  commence  in  our 
present  issue,  will  appeal  to  all  those  who  are 
interested   in  the  literature  of  plants. 

Royal     Horticultural      Society. — The 

next  exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruit  will  be  held 
at  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday, 
June  23.  At  3  o'clock  a  lecture  on  the  "  Absorp- 
tion of  Rain  and  Dew  by  the  Green  Parts  of 
Plants"  will  be  given  by  Rev.  Professor  G. 
Henslow,  V.M.H-. 


Jubilee     of     the    Yorkshire     Gala.— To 

commemorate  the  jubilee  of  the  Grand  York- 
shire  Gala,  which  has '  been  held  during  the 
present  week,  the  committee  has  issued  a  pam- 
phlet containing  interesting  information  respect- 
ing the  shows  that  have  been  held  since  1858 
until  the  present  time.  It  appears  that  the  gala 
was  inaugurated  on  November  30,  1858,  at  the 
Old  George  Hotel,  in  the  Pavement,  York,  the 
first  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Guarantee 
Fund  being  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Holliday.  There  were  nine 
other  gentlemen  present,  and  each  member 
guaranteed  a  sum  of  £20  The  guarantee  was 
subsequently  shared  by  30  members  forming  a 
standing  committee,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
profit  from  the  concert  and  first  day's  exhibi- 
tion, after  deducting  all  expenses,  should  be 
paid  to  York  charities.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  first  exhibition  held  on  June  14  and  15, 
1859,  was  attended  by  17,920  people,  and  the 
gate  money  amounted  to  £1,026  17s.  6d.  The 
charities  benefited  to  the  amount  of  £120.  In 
looking  through  the  records  for  each  Year,  we 
note  that  in  1861  a  regrettable  incident  was  the 
death  of  a  boy  accidentally  killed  by  fireworks. 
In  1896  the  Society  was  honoured  by  the  attend- 
ance at  the  gala  of  a  deputation  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  gala  of  1897  being 
in  the  60th  year  of  the  reign  of  her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Victoma'J  an -extra  grant  of  £50  was 
voted  for-  a  class  for  groups  of  Orchids,  and 
620  contributed-  to  the  Day  of  Thanksgiving 
fund.  Tins  proved  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
galas  the  Society  has  held.  On  the  morning 
of  the  first  day  there  was  such  a  gale  that  the 
marquees  containing  the  exhibits,  and  covering 
an  area  of  about  3  acres  of  ground,  were  blown 
down,  the 'poles  snapped  in  twain,  and  the 
canvas  in  many  instances  was  torn  to  ribbons. 
Many  of  the  exhibits  were  removed,  but  the' 
gala,  as  far  as  possible,  proceeded,  the  admis-  ' 
sion  on  the'first  day  being  reduced  to  half-price, . 
and  the  loss  on  the  gala  altogether  amounted  to 
£500.  In  1906  the  tents  were  for  the  first  time 
lighted  by  electricity.  During  the  49  years  of  its 
institution,  no  fewer  than  1,844,817  persons  have 
paid  for  admission  to  the  grounds,  exclusive  of" 
subscribers  and  other  ticket  holders,  the  record 
attendance  for  three  days  being  in  1899,  when 
the  numbers  reached  57,383.  Nearly  £2,600 
have  been  disbursed  in  prizes  in  the  floral  de- 
partment. The  Society  has  contributed  the  sum 
of  £2,682  5s.  to  charitable  objects,  including  a 
sum  of  £62  10s.  to  the  "  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund,  &c."  The  garden  charities  do  not  appear 
to  have  benefited  to  an  undue  extent.  The  offi- 
cial souvenir  contains'mariy  photographs  of  past 
and  present  presidents  and  officials,  and  also 
scenes  from  some  of  the  galas. 

Mons.  Edouard  Andre. — In  a  paragraph  on 
page  385,-of  our  last  issue,  .  Mons.  Ebouakb 
Andre  was  inadvertently  referred  to  as  a  nur- 
seryman. Mons.  A_ndrk,  who  has  been  editor  of 
A '../.-,■  Hprtuole  for- many  years,  is  a  landscape 
gardener  of  great  fame  throughout  France,  but 
he  has  never  been  what  is- termed  in  this  countrv 
a  nurseryman.  We  regret  to  know  that  our 
colleague  is  so  seriously  indisposed  that  he  is 
at  present  unable  to  continue  the  work  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself  so  brilliantly. 

A  Fixture  List.  —  Messrs.  Austin  &. 
McAslaN,  nurserymen,  89,  Mitchell  Street,  Glas- 
gow, have  compiled  a  list. of  fixtures  of  flower 
shows  and  other  horticultural  functions  to  be 
held  principally  in  Scotland.  The  towns  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  which  renders 
it  an  easy  matter  to  at  once  determine  the  date 
of  a  particular  flower  show.  The  chief  London, 
provincial,  and  Irish  fixtures  are  included  at 
the  end  of  the  booklet. 


The  Gardeners-  Royal  Benevolent  In- 
stitution.— We  are  asked  to  again  remind  our 
readers  of  the  69th  Anniversary  Festival  Dinner 
in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  which  will  take  place  en 
Wednesday  next,  June  24,  at  the  Hotel  Metro- 
pole,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Alden- 
iiAm,  who  will  be  supported  by  an  influential 
and  distinguished  company.  Donations  to  be 
placed  on  the  Chairman's  List  are  earnestly 
solicited,  and  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  Lord 
Aldenham,  to  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  the 
Treasurer,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  or  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  George  J.  Ingram,  at  the  offices,  175,  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ire- 
land. —  Mr.  Edward  Knowldin  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  this  Society.  The  address 
is  5,  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin. 

Rats  and  Mice  in  the  Garden.— These 
little  creatures  are  a  pest  to  the  gardener,  who 
often  bewails  the  loss  o<  his.  seeds  and  fruits 
owing  to  their  depredations.  Not  long  since  we 
visited  a  garden,  in  which  the  culture  of  Sweel 
Cherries  had  been  abandoned  because  these 
rodents  were  so  troublesome  in  eating  the  ripe 
fruits.  Poisoning  is  the  surest  method  cf  de- 
stroying them,  but  poison  cannot  always  be 
employed  for  fear  of  injury  to  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  E.  Scales  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Station  Road,  Sidcup,  London,  S.E.,  send  us 
particulars  of  a  new  patent  trap.  It  is  called 
the  "Go-bang,"  and  kills  the  creature  by  means 
of  a  falling  bar,  which,  when  released,  is  sent 
down  by  a  powerful  spring.  There  is  a  larger 
size  for  the  trapping  of  rats.  The  trap  is  made 
cither  in  wood  or  in  galvanised  iron. 

American  Gooseberries.  —  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Gooseberries  cultivated  in  the 
United  States  .  and  Canada  (writes  Mr. 
J.  <;.  Baker),  are  descended  from  Ribes 
oxyacanthoides  of  Linn.-evs,  and  not  from 
the  nearly  allied  European  and  Asiatic 
Ribes  Grossularia.  Ribes  oxyacanthoides  dif- 
fers from  Ribes  Grossularia  in  having  a  less 
erect  habit,  -more  spreading  branches,  usually 
simple  spines,  thinner,  less  glossy  leaves,  often 
hairy  beneath,  and  smaller  berries,  with  a 
thinner  skin  and  rather  different  flavour.  Ribes 
oxyacanthoides  is  widely 'distributed  as  a  wild 
plant  in  the  North  American  continent,  extend- 
ing from  Newfoundland  and  the  Northern 
American  States,  northward  through  Canada  to 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  westward  to  New  Mexico 
and  California,  where  it  reaches  a  height 
of  .6,000  to  9,000  feet  on  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. It  appears  to  bear  the  hot  summers  of 
the  United  States  better  than  R.  Grossularia, 
which  is  also  widely  cultivated  in  America 
under  the  name  of  the  English  Gooseberry.  \i. 
oxyacanthoides  seems  to  vary  greatly  in  the 
armature,  of  its  stems,  the  hairiness  of  its  leaf- 
stalks, and  the  lower  surface  of  its  leaves,  and 
the  colour  of  its  flowers  and  fruit.  A  less 
prickly,  glabrous  form  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  tab.  6892.  A  form  with  hairy  leaves 
is  R.  hirtellum  of  Michaux,  and  a  variety  armed 
with  copious  setas  between  the  true  prickles  is 
R.  setosum  of  Lindley,  tab.  1237..  Although  it 
has  been  "known  in  England  from  the  days  of 
Dillenius,  who  figured  it  in  Hortus  Ethamtnsis 
in  1732,. it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  cultivated 
in  Britain,  except  occasionally  as  a  botanical 
curiosity  ;  but  it  might  be  worth  while  for  some 
of  our  enterprising  fruit-growers  who  are  in 
search  of  a  novelty  to  try  it,  for  it  reaches  so  far 
north  that  it  must  be  adapted  to  our  English 
climate.  A  commonly-cultivated  American  form 
is  known  as  the  "  Downing  Gooseberry." 
Another  species,  Ribes  Cynosbati,  is  also  occa- 
sionally cultivated  in  the  United  States. 
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Asparagus  plumosus,  so  much  used  for 
decorative  purposes,  is  cultivated  out  of  doors 
for  market  purposes  near  Naples.  According  to 
a  writer  in  Revue  Jlorticole,  Sig.  M.  Traverso 
has  succeeded  by  a  cheap  and  ingenious  device 
in  overcoming  the  difficulties  due  to  excessive 
dry  heat  and  the  dangerous  winds  that  occur  in 
that  part  of  Italy.  His  plantation,  which  is 
situated  in  the  district  known  as  the  Phlegraian 
Fields,  is  surrounded  with  close  lattice  work, 
and  is  roofed  over  with  the  same  material  at 
about  7  feet  from  the  ground.  The  results  are 
said  to  be  excellent,  and  the  plants  grow  freely 
and  give  very  little  trouble. 

Quality    of    Seeds The  influence   of  the 

character  of  the  seed  on  the  crop  that  will  be 
produced  from  it  is  well  known  as  a  general  fact. 
But  it  is  probable  that  more  detailed  attention 
than  is  very  often  given  to  the  matter  would  well 
repay  the  trouble  entailed.  It  is  becoming  better 
understood  than  formerly  that  the  very  early 
life  of  a  plant  has  an  overwhelmingly  important 
influence  on  its  subsequent  growth.  Thus  it  is 
a  matter  of  common  experience  that  seme  plants 
rapidly  improve,  if  grown  even  for  a  few  genera- 
tions under  specially  favourable  conditions. 
This  is  certainly  to  be  attributed,  in  great  part  at 
any  rate,  to  the  cumulatively  favourable  start  in 
early  life  enjoyed  by  the  plants  themselves. 
The  environment  thus  continues  to  influence  the 
development  through  several  generations,  and  in 
a  cumulative  fashion.  This  circumstance  has 
given  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  as  to 
the  existence  of  inheritance  of  acquired  charac- 
ters. Probably  what  has  really  occurred  is  that 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  one  generation  serves 
to  endow  the  seeds  of  the  next  with  more  capital 
in  the  form  of  food,  and  this  will  produce  its 
effect  during  the  youthful  and  most  important 
period  of  growth  in  the  seedling.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  ease  with  which  such  improved 
races  degenerate  when  favourable  conditions  are 
relaxed.  Such  considerations,  which  are  borne 
out  by  facts,  serve  to  emphasise  the  de- 
sirability of  more  thoroughly  studying  the  re- 
lations that  exist  between  the  various  properties 
of  the  seed  and  the  quality  of  the  progeny  that 
will  arise  from  them.  The  matter  is  not  new, 
but  it  is  still  worth  a  very  careful  scientific  in- 
vestigation, and  the  results  are  certain  to  te  of 
practical  value. 

An  Ambitious  Dinner-table  Decoration. 

— A  writer  in  the  Florists'  Exchange  (American) 
recently  described  a  Japanese  dinner  decoration 
carried  out  by  a  gentleman  who  has  spent  a  great 
many  years  in  Japan.  The  occasion,  he  states, 
was  a  birthday  party,  the  table  being  set  for  12 
covers.  The  decorator  stepped  out  of  a  touring 
car  with  a  collection  of  mysterious-looking  boxes 
and  bundles,  and  immediately  took  possession  of 
the  dinner  table.  The  first  package  to  be  undone 
contained  several  sheets  of  dyed  green  moss ;  the 
next  a  shallow  oval  tin  basin  about  2  feet  in 
diameter  and  3  inches  deep  ;  this  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  table  and  banked  around  with 
crumpled  papers  taken  off  the  packages.  Several 
other  bundles  were  placed  here  and  there  on  the 
table,  which,  covered  whh  the  sheet-moss,  formed 
miniature  mountains  and  valleys.  Other  packages 
revealed  Ferns,  pagodas,  huts,  bridges,  boats  and 
a  host  of  other  things  which  go  to  make  a  Japanese 
landscape.  The  tank  in  the  centre  formed  the 
lake  ;  this  was  covered  on  the  bottom  with  white 
gravel ;  a  rugged  piece  of  tuffarock  made  a  perfect 
island,  which  was  surmounted  by  a  pagoda,  with 
an  industrious  angler  sitting  at  the  water's  edge. 
Diminutive  goldfish  and  a  very  young  alligator 
seemed  quite  at  home  in  the  water.  Paths  were 
formed  by  sprinkling  fine  gravel  over  the  green 
moss,  a  stone  lantern  being  placed  here  and  there 
along  the  walk.  Japanese  flowering  Almonds 
(Prunus  biloba),  in  full  flower  and  growing,  were 


placed  on  the  ends  of  the  table  and  mounded  over 
with  moss  ;  wires  were  stretched  from  one  to  the 
other  across  the  tables  on  which  were  hung  tiny 
lanterns  ;  these  were  fitted  with  two  candle-power 
electric  lights  ;  this  was  the  only  lighting  used  and 
the  effect  was  extremely  pretty.  Small  white  mice 
were  used  for  favours  for  the  ladies  ;  these  were 
imprisoned  in  small  gilded  cages.  Small  turtles 
were  given  to  the  gentlemen,  and  goldfish  were 
used  in  the  finger  bowls. 

The  Railway  to  Jerusalem,  and  Orange 
Cultivation. — Reporting  on  the  trade  of  Pales- 
tine for  the  past  year  (Annual  Series,  No.  3,974), 
Mr.  Consul  Blech  refers  to  Jjje-  projected  rail- 
way from  Ha'iffa  to  Jerusalem.  He  says  this 
undertaking  has  been  decided  upon,  and  that 
it  is  to  be  completed  within  two  years.  A  new 
means  of  access  to  Jerusalem  will  thus  be 
afforded,  which  should  prove  a  great  boon,  as 
the  dangerous  and  frequently  impossible  landing 
at  Jaffa  will  be  avoided.  But  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  build  a  port  at  Haiffa,  which,  though 
possessing  natural  advantages,  is  at  present  but 
little  better  than  Jaffa.  The  construction  of  the 
projected  railway,  which  will  probably  be  some 
100  to  120  miles  in  length,  will  no  doubt  injure 
Jaffa  by  diverting  from  it  a  portion  of  the  pil- 
grim and  passenger  traffic,  and  it  is  feared  that 
the  Government  will  do  all  in  its  power  to 
favour  Haiffa  at  the  cost  of  Jaffa,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Hejaz  State  Railway.  But  it  is 
unlikely  that  Jaffa  will  ever  lose  its  position  as 
the  port  for  Jerusalem  and  the  neighbouring 
region,  while  the  growing  export  trade  in 
Oranges  will  maintain  its  importance  as  long  as 
the  fruit  finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  future  prosperity  of  the  plain  of 
Sh'aron  seems  in  great  measure  to  depend  on 
the  Orange  export.  In  18)7,  only  290,000  .cases 
were  exported ;  the  total  has  now  risen  to 
630,000  cases,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
within  a  very  few  years  the  output  will  reach 
1,000,000  cases.  The  case  contains  from  100  to 
150  Oranges,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fruit  ; 
the  weight  is  about  80  lbs.,  and  the  freight  to 
Liverpool  about  Is.  3d.  per  case.  It  is  usual  for 
the  owners  of  Orange  gardens  to  sell  the  pro- 
duce long  before  it  is  ripe  to  speculators,  who 
thus  take  off  their  hands  all  further  trouble  and 
responsibility.  The  price  so  obtained  by  the 
grower  is  about  2s.  4id.  per  case  ;  the  cost  of 
packing  is  estimated  at  Is.  2d.  Anything 
obtained  over  4s.  9jd.  per  case  at  Liverpool 
represents  the  speculator's  profit,  on  whom, 
however,  falls  all  loss  incurred  through  hail- 
storms, such  as  have  lately  prevailed,  as  well  as 
all  other  risks,  until  the  fruit  is  shipped.  It 
would  seem  from  these  figures  that  the  grower 
gets  a  little  less  than  a  farthing  apiece  for 
Oranges  sold  in  London  shops  at  2d.  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Running  to  Seed  of  the  Cabbage 
Lettuce. —During  the  hot  summer  months  the 
gardener  finds  that  many  of  the  Cabbage  Let- 
tuces are  running  to  seed.  Although  this  mis- 
hap cannot  be  wholly  prevented,  everyone  may, 
by  following  the  practice  here  given,  bring  about 
an  essential  improvement  in  his  stock.  The 
chief  condition  is  to  cultivate  only  such  varieties 
as  are  found  to  succeed  in  the  district.  When 
the  plants  begin  to  form  hearts,  the  finest 
of  these  should  be  marked  throughout  the 
bed,  and  as  soon  as  these  marked  plants 
begin  to  shoot  they  should  be  pulled  up 
for  use,  and  this  practice  is  to  be  persisted  in 
till  only  so  many  plants  remain  in  the  bed 
as  will  suffice  for  affording  a  crop  of  seed. 
By  this  process  of  selection,  carried  on 
for  some  years,  plants  may  be  raised  which 
will  fully  resist  the  effects  of  hot  weather. 
B.  Ebensierger  in  Moller's  Deutsche  Gartner- 
Zeitung. 


NURSERY     NOTES, 


VIOLAS  AT  MESSRS.  DOBBIE'S. 

On  Saturday,  June  13,  a  visit  was  paid  to 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.'s  Seed  Farm  at  Mark's 
Tey,  to  inspect  a  collection  of  Violas 
which  was  planted  out  in  an  open  field, 
with  a  view  to  testing  their  hardiness  and 
relative  values.  There  were  76  sorts,  which 
had  been  procured  from  various  sources  ;  they 
were  planted  last  October,  and  arranged  in 
colours.  All  had  succeeded  fairly  well,  and 
though  quite  unprotected,. had  stood  the  weather 
well.  Some  were  in  flower  quite  early  in  the 
year,  and  they  have  kept  up  a  succession  ever 
since,  appearing  likely  to  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  end  of  the  summer.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  some  of  the  old  varieties  are  still 
among  the  best  for  bedding  purposes ;  whilst 
some  of  those  with  the  most  perfect-shaped 
flowers,  though  the  specialist  or  exhibitor  may 
value  them,  cannot  be  recommended  for  market- 
growers  or  for  general  bedding. 

Taking  the  varieties  in  order,  there  were  19 
white  sorts.  As  a  pure  white,  Snowflake  was 
selected  as  the  best  variety.  Alexandra,  with 
a  slight  ray  in  the  centre,  came  next,  but  was 
a  little  taller.  Marchioness,  though  not  quite  so 
good  in  form  of  flowers,  was  very  free,  and 
one  which  should  be  useful  for  supplying  the 
market.  Pencaitland,  a  very  free-flowering 
sort,  with  a  yellow  marking  on  lower  petals, 
Countess  of  Hopetoun,  and  Duchess  of  York, 
were  recognised  as  good  varieties.  Sylvia  had 
good  qualities,  but  should  have  been  included 
with  the  creamy  shades.  Mrs.  H.  Pearce  had 
large,  well-formed-flowers,  but  may  be  regarded 
more  as  an  exhibition  plant  than  as  a  bedder. 

In  the  creamy  shades  there  were  only  two 
varieties  included,  and  of  these  Cream  King  was 
considered  to  be  ,far  better  than  Devonshire 
Cream. 

In  primrose  varieties  there  were  six,  and  of 
these  Primrose  Dame  was  regarded  as  the  best, 
but  Sulphurea  was  also  good.  Ardwell  Gem  is 
well  known,  and  though  the  flowers  were  not  of 
such  good  form,  it  is  one  of  the  best  bedders. 
Maggie  Clunas  had  large  flowers  ;  Iliffe  should 
have  been  included  with  the  creams. 

Of  yellow  sorts  there  were  eleven,  and  all 
had  some  points  of  merit.  Redbrass  Yellow  was 
selected  as  the  best  rayless  (or  clear  yellow) 
variety,  and  Walter  Welsh  as  the  best  with  a 
slightly  rayed  centre.  Bullion  was  reported  to 
be  one  of  the  earliest,  and  was  very  showy. 
Kingcup  was  good,  but  of  a  paler  shade.  Royal 
Sovereign  has  a  deep  colour,  but  as  seen  was 
not  so  good  as  the  others  in  habit  of  growth. 

In  lavender  shades  it  was  difficult  to  decide 
which  was  the  best.  In  the  first  place  there 
was  some  range  in  the  shades  of  colour,  but 
of  the  six  varieties  grown,  Florizel  was  de- 
cidedly the  best  in  habit  for  bedding.  Kitty 
Bell  was,  perhaps,  of  a  better  tint,  and  was 
reported  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  to  flower. 
Belfast  Gem  was  good,  this  had  a  light  centre 
to  the  flowers. 

Of  light  blues  there  were  seven,  and  Maggie 
Mott  was  selected  as  the  best.  Mauve  Queen 
was  also  good.  Blue  Duchess  was  likewise 
selected  as  a  useful  variety.  Favourite  is  very 
dwarf  and  compact,  and  Lilacina  is  one  of  the 
best  varieties  for  bedding. 

In  dark  blue  varieties  Councillor  Waters  was 
considered  the  best,  but  Jubilee  might  be  re- 
garded as  identical  with  it.  True  Blue  was  of  a 
very  compact  habit.  Admiral  of  the  Blues  was  of 
a  rich,  deep  colour,  but  had  grown  rather  tall. 
Archibald  Grant  was  another  good  variety  with 
the  same  fault.     Ophelia  met  with  appreciation. 
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Royal  Scott  was  very  dwarf.  Chas.  Jordan  had 
better-formed  flowers.  All  of  the  11  varieties 
had  some  merit.  Lady  Warwick  was  planted 
rather  later,  and  had  not  had  a  fair  chance ; 
the  flowers  were  good,  but  the  habit  could  not 
be  properly  judged. 

In  those  varieties  which  were  termed  Fancies 
(or  unclassed),  of  which  there  were  12,  Glencoe, 
a  deep  bronze  shading  off  to  old  gold,  was  one 
of  the  favourites;  it  had  grown  lather  tall,  but 
it  is  a  colour  that  would  sell  well  in  the  market. 
Dr.  Macfarlane,  a  deep,  shaded  variety  ;  Blue 
Cloud,  free  and  early;  Ada  Anderson,  white 
with  a  blush  lavender  shading  ;  William  Neil,  a 
rosy-shaded  variety,  dwarf ;  Mrs.  Chichester, 
white  shading  off  to  reddish  mauve  ;  and  Crim- 
son Bedder  were  approved.  An  unnamed  seed- 
ling of  a  bronzy-red  shade  was  attractive. 


NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

Ax  .the  present  time  all  our  attention  is 
directed  to  the  culture  of  Melons.  The  general 
conditions  underlying  this  culture  are  as  fol- 
low :  (1)  Plenty  of  heat  to  cause  the  seeds  to 
germinate;  (2)  potting  off  the  young  plants 
before  they   become   weakly    from   inattention  ; 

(3)  planting  them  out  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready  for  cultivation  in  specially  prepared  beds  ; 

(4)  a  proper  supply  of  water  and  ventilation, 
increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  plant  and 
applied  always  with  discretion  ;  (5)  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  fruits  allowed  to  ripen  on  each 
plant. 

If  attention  is  given  to  each  of  these  items  and 
an  intelligent  interest  taken  in  carrying  out  all 
the  details,  success  may  be  assured. 


Fig.  i8i. — zephykanthes  aurea:  flowers  yellow. 

(Award  of  Merit  R.H.S.  meeting  June  9.) 


Sweet  Peas  and  Aquilegias. 

All  the  new  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  are  on 
trial;  most  of  them  had  some  flowers  open,  but 
u  was  too  early  to  judge  of  their  relative  merits. 
A  large  breadth  of  the  long-spurred  varieties  of 
Aquilegias  which  were  being  grown  for  seed 
were  of  the  best  type ;  almost  every  colour  that 
could  be  imagined  was  seen  in  a  large  Led  of 
mixed  varieties. 

Most  of  the  large  farm  is  devoted  to  growing 
vegetables  and  flowers  for  seed,  and  a  little 
Intel  there  will  be  a  great  show  of  colour. 
Some  herbaceous  plants  are  grown,  also  bulbs, 
and  a  large  bed  of  Spanish  Irises  included 
some  very  fine  varieties  of  this  section  of  Iris. 


During  the  past  week  we  have  pinched  the 
growths  upon  plants  set  out  during  the  first  part 
of  May.  Owing  to  gerial  weather  the  female 
flowers  which  appeared  early  in  the  growth  set 
freely,  and  the  fruits  commenced  to  swell.  It 
may  cause  surprise,  therefore,  when  I  say  that 
we  cut  off  all  these  little  fruits,  as  the  plants 
were  not  sufficiently  established  to  properly 
develop  them.  Had  we  left  these  fruits  to 
ripen,  this  crop  would  have  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  first  batch,  and  it  would  have  been 
inferior  in  quality.  Watering  is  done  every 
morning  between  the  hours  of  6  and  9,  the 
plants  being  divided  into  two  groups,  which  are 
watered  on  alternate  days. 


Air  is  admitted  in  varying  degree  from  7.30 
a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  unless  the  presence  of  wind 
or  rain  obliges  us  to  close  the  lights  earlier. 

We  are  still  planting  Melons,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  owing  to  pressure  of  work  we  shall 
not  finish  the  planting  before  June  20. 

We  are  fast  clearing  away  the  Carrot  crops, 
and  there  are  only  a  few  beds  left.  The  crops 
are  rather  later  than  usual,  owing  to  our  hav- 
ing cultivated  a  rather  later  variety  than  was 
the  case  last  year.  I  strongly  advise  the  culti- 
vation of  "  Early  Parisian  "  Carrot,  even  if  the 
saleable  value  is  not  equal  to  that  of  a  bigger 
rooted  variety,  because  the  Cauliflowers  have 
needed  extra  room  these  last  two  weeks,  and 
what  was  gained  in  getting  larger  Carrots  has 
been  lost  in  the  hindrance  they  caused  to  the 
Cauliflowers. 

We  have  already  cut  some  Cauliflowers.  The 
early  batch  of  2,400  plants  keeps  one  man  busy 
all  day  in  watering  them.  Every  morning  they 
are  examined  in  order  that  the  developing  flower 
on  particular  plants  may  be  covered  with  leaves 
taken  from  the  base  of  the  plant.  By  this  atten- 
tion we  obtain  Cauliflowers  as  white  as  milk, 
and,  therefore,  they  are  the  more  appreciated 
in  the  market. 

The  Endives  raised  from  seeds  sown  at  the 
beginning  of  March  and  planted  outside  are 
ready  to  be  tied  for  the  purpose  of  blanching. 
This  work  is  always  done  after  a  thorough 
watering  has  been  given,  and  when  the  leaves 
have  again  become  dry  The  Endives  intended 
to  follow  the  Cauliflowers  will  be  ready  as  soon 
as  they  are  required  for  planting  out.  We  are 
now  sowing  a  batch  of  Endive  of  the  variety 
known  as  Ruffec  for  autumn  supply. 

We  are  clearing  our  last  batch  of  Cos  Let- 
tuces ;  these  always  sell  for  a  good  price,  and 
at  present  realise  25  per  cent,  more  than  Let- 
tuces grown  in  the  neighbourhood  from  plants 
raised  from  seeds  by  us.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  other  growers  have  cut  their  plants  too 
early,  and  have  never  given  them  any  water. 

All  the  Celery  plants  have  been  pricked  off 
into  beds  previous  to  the  final  planting.  We 
shall  not  grow  very  many,  as  being  gross  feeders 
they  take  too  much  goodness  out  of  the  manure 
on  which  they  are  planted.  This  manure  being 
required  for  use  as  soil  in  the  following  year, 
we  cannot  prejudice  future  crops  for  the  sake 
of  the  Celery. 

The  dry  weather  experienced  dunng  the  past 
few  days  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  a  well- 
considered  system  of  irrigation.  No  money 
should  be  spared  in  making  provision  at  the 
outset  for  a  proper  water  supply,  as  this  lies  at 
the  root  of  success  in  a  "  French "  garden. 
This  will  be  the  better  understood  when  it  is 
remembered  that  all  the  crops  are  of  a  sappy 
nature,  and  they  are  cultivated  in  very  porous 
soil,  which,  if  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dry 
once,  can  hardly  be  properly  soaked  through, 
the  crops  therefore  linger  on  the  soil  rather  than 
develop,  and  thus  prevent  other  crops  from 
being  planted,  and  this  naturally  causes  loss  to 
the  grower.  Paul  Aquatias,  May  I  and,  Essex, 
June  II. 

ZEPHYRANTHES  AUREA. 

The  illustration  at  fig.  181  represents  this  in- 
teresting and  pretty  Peruvian  bulbous  plant, 
which  was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
K.C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Bain),  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  re- 
ceived an  Award  of  Merit.  It  is  one  of  the 
brightest  yellow-flowered,  bulbous  plants  of 
compact  growth  which  has  been  yet  introduced, 
and  it  is  singular  that  the  species,  which  was 
known  many  years  ago  in  gardens  as  Pyrolirion 
aureum,  should  now  be  regarded  practically  as  a 
new  plant  in  cultivation,  and  that  its  recent  intro- 
duction should  have  been  from  South  Africa, 
from  whence  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  son  sent  it, 
and  where  it  must  have  been  an  introduced 
species. 
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BULBOPHYLLUM  0RTH0GL0SSUM. 

The  remarkable  species  illustrated  at  fig.  182 
-was  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St. 
■  Albans,  in  their  group  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  meeting  on  June  9.  The  species 
was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons 
through  their  collector,  Micholitz,  and  described 
by  Dr.  Kranzlin  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
March  14,  1896,  p.  326,  from  a  specimen  sent 
by  Herr  Wendland,  of  Herrenhausen,  near 
Hanover.  The  species  in  general  appearance  is 
nearest  to  B.  mandibulare.  Its  flowers,  are 
greenish  tinged  and  striped  with  red-brown,  and 
the  more  deep  red-tinted  labellum  is  peculiar  in 
the  genus.  Of  it  the  author  states:  "The  lip  of 
this  new  species  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  genus. 
At  first  it  is  really  three-lobed,  the  side  lobes 
being  comparatively  small,  bent  forward,  toothed 
at  the  margin,  and  covered  with  little  warts  on 
the  inside ;  the  mid-lobe  has  a  cushion-shaped, 
thick  base,  and  a  tongue-shaped,  fleshy,  acute, 
straight  apex.     It  is  a  warm-house  species." 


KEW    NOTES. 


dwarf  Pentstemon  pubescens,  with  lavender-pink 
flowers,  Dodecatheon  Meadia,  Valeriana  trip- 
teris,  with  heads  of  tiny  pinkish-white  blossoms 
6  inches  in  height ;  the  rose-coloured  Hedysarum 
obscurum,  the  dwarf  and  pretty  Vicia  pyrenaica, 
bearing  carmine,  pea-like  flowers,  Viola  gracilis, 
Hippocrepis  comosa,  Verbascum  phceniceum, 
the  charming  Oxalis  enneaphylla,  with  white 
flowers  and  grey  foliage,  from  the  Falkland 
Isles  ;  the  crimson  Silene  Asterias,  Cypripedium 
montanum  and  C.  Calceolus,  a  fine  form  of  An- 
thericum  Liliago,  Alyssum  saxatile  citrinum, 
Mertensia  ciliata  (pale  blue,  2  feet  high),  Sapo- 
naria  Weinmanniana,  the  yellow  Linum  arbo- 
reum,  Delphinium  trolliifolius,  Polemonium 
coeruleum,  the  rose-coloured  Lychnis  Sartorii, 
and  Achillea  ageratifolia.  In  the  herbaceous 
garden  Lathyrus  filiformis,  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  a  foot  in  height,  with  lavender-purple 
flowers,  was  pretty/  and  the  giant  Ornithogalum 
lacteum  was  imposing.  In  the  temperate  house 
Echium  Wildpretii  was  bearing    its    handsome 


KEW    IN    EARLY    JUNE. 
In   the   heat  of  the  early  days   of   June   Kew 
Gardens  were  delightful.    The  Lilacs  were  nearly 
over,    but    the    Azaleas    were     in     their     glory, 
with  their  brilliant  hues  of  scarlet,  orange,  yel- 
low and  sulphur.     Numbers  of  Rhododendrons 
were  in  flower,  but,  apparently,  many  had  failed 
to  bloom,  probably  owing  to  last  year's  gloomy 
and  damp  summer.     Magnolia  stellata  was  past 
its  best,  but  M.   Soulangeana,  M.  obovata,  M. 
tripetala,  the   pale  yellow  M.   Fraseri,   M.  acu- 
minata    cordata,     with      small     greenish-white 
flowers,  and  the  clear  yellow  M.   cordata  were 
in  bloom.     The  Rose  dell  was  not  as  yet  at  its 
best,   the  only   flowers  out  being   Rosa  altaica, 
R.  spinosissima  lutea,  Carmine  Pillar,  the  Daw- 
son   Rose,    and    R.    spinosissima    hispida,    pale 
yellow.     A  mass  of  Viburnum  plicatum  made  a 
"fine  show,  and  a  bed  of  Crambe  orientalis  had  a 
handsome  effect,  while  Petteria  ramentacea,  with 
.clusters,  of   yellow,    pea-shaped    blossoms,    was 
pretty.     The  beds  of  Flag  Irises  made  a  wel- 
come display  of  colour,  and  I.  sibirica,  growing 
in  the  water,  was  very  ornamental.     The  rock 
garden,  compared  with  last  year,  was  rather  dis- 
appointing.   Of  the  many  rare  Gentians  then  to 
be   seen,   none   was  in  evidence,   and   the  hand- 
some   Meconopsis    integrifolia   and    M.    punicea 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.     The  only 
Meconopsis  present  was  the  small  blue  M.  race- 
mosus.     The  Ramondias,   in  the  perpendicular 
rock  walls,  were  in  full  flower,  interspersed  with 
sheets  of  the  pretty  little  Arenaria  balearica  in 
full    bloom,    creeping   over   the   stones.      Beldw 
were  Primulas  japonica,  Chamaeliripn  carolinia- 
num,  with  white  flower-spikes  9  inches  high,  and 
Orchis    latifolia.      Rodgersia    podophylla    was 
blooming  finely,  and  R.  aesculifolia  was  coming 
into  flower.    Of  the  Saxifragas,  S.  lantoscana,  S. 
coch'.earis    and    S.    c.    minor,    S.    lingulata,    S. 
l'ortae,  S.  Hostii,  S.  Cotyledon,  S.  Macnabiana, 
S.     Aizoon,     S.     cuneifolia,     and     S.  punctata 
were      blossoming,  ■   and     among     the      plants 
in      flower      were      Dianthus      acaulis      (pink), 
D.  alpinus  (rose),  Anemone'  baldensis  (with  yel- 
lowish-white  flowers),    A.    sylvestris,    Geranium 
cinereum    (pale    pink),    and    G.    c;    album,    the 
purple  Iris  tectorum  and  I.  graminea,  Podophyl- 
lum  versipelle,  from   China,  with  lare;e,  deeply- 
cut    leaves    18    inches    across    and    clusters    of 
maroon-brawn  flowers;  Helianthemum  umbella- 
tine a  small  shrub  with  white  blossoms,  Wah- 
:    i.i    [finuifolia    (pale  .lavender),    Veronica 
pi    tinata    rosea,    Dicentra    eximia    and    D.    for- 
mo  .i,    I'nt  •ntilla  alba  and  the  yellow   P.   neva- 
densis,    the   orange    Krigeron   aurantiacum,   and 

1  alsuginosus,     with     lavender-pink    flowers 

2  i  li  ai  Co  .  the  orange  Primula  Cockburni- 
.i  i  i,  Maianthernjirfl.  Convallaria,  a  mass  of  white 
bloom.    Phlox    divaricata   and    P.    reptans,    the 
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Fig.  182. — bulbophyllum  qkthoglosfum  : 

flowfirs    greenish,   tinged   and  j3tkiped 

with  red-brown 

flower-spikes,  Elseocarpus  cyaneus,  withwhit:, 
fringed  blossoms,  followed  by  .blue  berries,  was 
attractive,  and  the  rare,  white-flower-ed  Cantua 
pyrifolia  showed  to  advantage,  while  on  the  pil- 
lars the  brightly-cqloured  Lathyrus  splendens 
and  the  lavender-flowered  L.  pubescens  were  in 
fine  bloom.     S.   II'.  Fitzherbert. 


FORESTRY. 


THE  CORSICAN  PINE. 
Your  correspondent,  who,  in  the  number  of 
June  13,  discussed  Planting  Failures,  attacked 
the  Corsican  Pine,  under  the  name  of  "  Corsican 
Fir,"  by  placing  it  "  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
list  as  a  bad  transplanter  between  November 
and  April."  He  added  praise  of  the  Austrian 
Pine,  apparently  in  this  connection:  My  own 
experience  is  so  entirely  opposite,  that  I  think 
it  worth  noting  that  results,  described  'by  me  in 
the  Field,  some  years  ago,  as  obtained  with  Cor- 
sicans,  upon  dry-blown  san.d  in  Surrey,  continue 


to  hold  good.  I  have  twice  lost  by  drought  a. 
large  number  of  nurserymen's  Austrians,  trans- 
planted, no  doubt,  somewhat  too  old,  but  Corsi- 
cans  transplanted  at  the  same  age,  as  well  as  in 
smaller  sizes,  have  invariably  succeeded,  and 
have,  from  the  first,  rhade  growths  averaging 
2  feet  a  year,  and  sometimes  reaching  3  feet  for 
several  years  in  succession.  They  are,  with 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  glauca,  by  far  the  most 
successful  trees  that  I  have  tried  for  over  22 
years  in  bad  soil.  The  Austrians  are  by  far  the 
worst  with  me.  The  Scotch  do  badly  in  a  dry 
year  (and  we  have  the  least  rainfall  in  England), 
and  are  not  safe  except  in  shade,  while  the  Corsi- 
cans  have  stood,  as  have  the  blue  variety  of 
Lawson's  Cypress,  in  the  full  sun.  I  have  now 
learned  that  in  planting  Scotch  in  the  open  it 
"  pays  "  to  give  them  the  shelter  of  a  sandbank 
on  the  southern  side.  Corsicans  do  without  a 
bank.  It  would  be  useless,  in  my  sands,  to 
plant  "  between  April  and  the  end  of  May." 
Charles.  W.  Dilke. 


THE    EULB   GARDEN. 


PARENTAGE  OF  NARCISSUS  KING 
ALFRED. 
More  than  22  years  ago  (April,  1886),  by 
special  desire,  and  after  a  sitting  of  the  Daffodil 
Committee,  I  visited  the  chambers  at  Lincoln's 
inn  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Kendal.  This  gentle- 
man was  anxious  to  chat  about  Daffodils,  for 
he  was  a  great  enthusiast,  and  at  the  time  was- 
forming  a  collection  at  his  garden  in  the  West 
of  England.  In  the  previous  year,  1885,  he  had' 
obtained  bulbs  of  N.  maximus  longivirens,  ana 
was  anxious  to  raise  a  good  yellow  Daffodil 
from  seeds.  That  day  the  Daffodil  Committee 
conferbe8  the  name  on  the  well-known  "Golden 
Spur"  variety,  and  I  related  to  Mr.  Kendal  the 
discussion  which  took  place  on  its  naming.  It 
was  at  first  suggested  by  most  of  the  committee 
that  "  Golden  Spur"  was  the  same  as  Aid  High, 
and  I  maintained  that  it  was  not.  Mr.  Ken- 
dal said,  "  I  must  have  some  bulbs  of 
•  Golden  Spur.'  When  will  you  send  them  to- 
me ?"  I  told  him  in  the  autumn.  He  then 
stated  that  N.  maximus  should  make  a  good 
cross  with  Golden  Spur,  and  1  agreed.  From 
this  1  suspect  the  parentage  of  King  Alfred  to  be 
N.  maximus  and  Golden  Spur.  Win.  Baylor 
Ilartland. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

The  Bamboo  Garden  at  Kew. — Mr  Bean, 
writing  in  the  Krw  Bulletin  No.  6,  of  last  year,, 
on  "The  Flowering  of  Cultivated  Bamboos,'1 
is  without  information,  which  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  supply.  He  says  :  "  The  formation 
of  the  Bamboo  garden  at  Kew  in  the  winter 
of  1901-2  not  only  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
more  general  cultivation  of  these  plants  in 
Britain,  it  helped  largely  to  bring  it  about.  It 
was  the  first,  and  still  remains  the  most  im- 
portant, collection  open  to  public  inspection." 
It  might  be  assumed  from  this  that  Mr.  Bean 
supnoses  the  Bamboo  garden  at  Kew  to  be  the 
original  in  ornamental  treatment  of  a  collection, 
and  that  r.o  considerable  influence  had  pre- 
viously been  exercised  from  any  other  garden 
open  to  the  public.  The  facts  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, are  quite  different.  A  garden  partly  for 
Bamboos  was  made  at  Cambridge  about  10  years 
before  the  present  Bamboo  garden  was  made  at 
Kew,  and  I  remember  very  well  the  remarks 
made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Watson,  the  present  cura- 
tor at  Kew.  He  regarded  this  new  idea  as  a 
good  one,  and  he  took  great  interest  in  its  de- 
velopment at  Kew.  The  few  hardy  Bamboos 
then  at  Kew  were  planted  in  a  dry  position, 
where  they  made  little  growth,  whilst  the  col- 
lection at  "Cambridge  was  planted  ornamentally 
near  water:  I  have,  therefore,  always  supposed 
that  Cambridge  started  the  modern  interest  in 
Bamboos  .as.  forming  a  decorative  collection  in 
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gardens,  although  the  fine  collection  subse- 
quently formed  at  Kew  naturally  did  far  more 
to  popularise  these  plants.  One  never  quite 
knows  what  may  be  happening  elsewhere  at  the 
same  time,  or  independently  afterwards,  but  I 
believe  it  is  a  fact  that  neither  Bamboos  nor 
water-plants  were  usually  regarded  as  orna- 
mental collections  in  1881.  While  original  in 
its  treatment  of  Bamboos,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  point  out  that  Cambridge  was  also  original  at 
the  same  time  in  the  ornamental  free-ground 
treatment  of  its  scientific  collection  of  water- 
plants.  I  have  always  believed  that  this  treat- 
ment led  very  largely  to  the  present  popu- 
lar interest  in  the  cultivation  of  this  class 
of  plants.  Undoubtedly  it  had  a  very  important 
influence,  and  in  early  years,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  was  n'o  other  collection  treated  in 
the  same  way.  While  referring  to  Cambridge 
features,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  the 
lead  made  in  the  cultivation  of  outdoor  Cac- 
taceae,  which  at  the  present  moment  remain,  I 
believe,  the  finest  to  be  seen  anywhere  in 
Britain.  It  has  also  a  lead  in  the  cultivation 
of  certain  Bromeliaceae  out-of-doors,  and  there 
are  exceptional  features,  too,  in  the  number  of 
Tritiums  and  Zingiberaceae,  all  grown  in  the 
shelter  of  plant-house  recesses.  The  Brome- 
liaceas  include  a  Puya  chilensis   (single  crown) 

.  5  feet,  high  and  5  feet  through  ;  Rhodostachvs 
pitcairniifolia  (many  crowns),  together  3  feet 
6  inches  across  and  2  feet  high  ;  R.  littoralis, 
3  feet  across  and  2  feet  high ;  and  Greigia 
sphacelata,  3  feet  high  and  4  feet  across.  Re- 
ferring again  to  Bamboos,  it  may  be  of  interest 

.  to  mention  that  last  year  the  Cambridge  collec- 
tion was  replanted  in  a  new  position,  in  order 
that  it  might  further  develop  and  retain  some- 
thing of  its  former  importance.  R.  Irwin 
Lynch,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge. 

New  Melons  (see  p.  350). — I  would  advise  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to 
delete  the  clause  in  Regulation  38  referred  to  by 
D.,  at  p.  350,  from  the  next  issue  of  its  list  of 
rules  and  regulations.  It  is  asking  too  much  in 
requesting  the  raisers  of  new  Melons  to  send  seed 
of  novelties  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
for  trial  at  Wisley  prior  to  the  ripe  fruit  being 
submitted  to  the  Fruit  Committee  for  its  opinion. 
I  fail  to  9ee  what  good  could  result  from  com- 
pliance with  this  unreasonable  request  on  the 
part  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  seeing  that  all  that  it  is  necessary  to 
know  about  the  quality  of  a  new  Melon — flavour, 
"  size  and  shape — can  be  ascertained  and  deter- 
mined when  cut  and  tasted  by  the  members  of 
the  Fruit  Committee  sitting  in  the  Society's  hall. 
The  constitutional  and  cropping  qualities  of  the 
new  Melons  need  not  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  making  an  award,  as  experience  goes 
to  show  that  plants  of  old  and  new  varieties 
of  the  Melon  crop  freely  enough  under  ordinary 
cultural  treatment.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
capable  and  able  management  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  gardens  at  Wisley,  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  quality  of  the  fruits  resulting 
from  the  seed  of  new  Melons  sent  to  Wisley  for 
trial  and  subsequently  submitted  to  the  Fruit 
Committee  would  be  equal  in  point  of  flavour  to 
that  possessed  by  fruits  sent  up  at  the  same 
.time  by  the  raisers  of  the  respective  seedlings. 
I  repeat  that  it  is  asking  too  much  of  raisers  of 
new  Melons  to  submit  seed  of  the  same  to  the 
cultural  treatment  of  the  Society's  staff  at  Wis- 
ley, with  the  remote  chance  of  subsequently  re- 
ceiving an  award  from  the  Fruit  Committee. 
Flavour  should  be  a  sine  qua  non  in  determin- 
ing an  award.  According  to  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  existing  clause  (indicated  at  p. 
3.">0|,  the  expert  in  the  production  of  new  Melons 
is  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  Does  the  clause  in 
Regulation  38  alsa  apply  to  the  raisers  of  new 
Crapes,  Peaches,  Plums,  &c-.,  namely,  that  they 
must  send  plants  to  Wisley  for  trial  before  an 
award  can  be  made.     Pro  Bono  Publico. 

The    Hardiness    of    Certain    Shrubs. — 

After  giving  a  lecture  on  "  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs"  on  April  21  last,  I  was  much 
impressed  with  a  discussion  that  arose  on 
the  hardiness  of  certain  shrubs,  notably 
I  i  uitainia  spinosa,  which  was  stated  by  some 
of  the  members  to-  have  withstood  several 
winters  uninjured  in  the  Guildford  district.  In 
speaking  of  the  hardiness  of  certain  shrubs,  such 
as  Escallonias,  Desfontainia,  &c,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  latitude 


and  longitude  of  the  district  that  are  the  deter- 
mining factors,  but  the  variations  of  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  year,  rainfall,  freedom  from 
spring  frosts,  and  other  items  that  go  to  make 
up  what  is  usually  termed  a  genial  climate.  A 
considerable  difference  may  often  be  found  in 
the  same  latitude  in  places  that  are  not  many 
miles  apart.  For  example,  this  district  is  a  cold 
one  in  winter,  and  we  suffer  practically  every 
May  from  frosts  of  varying  severity.  Kew  Gar- 
dens, Haslemere,  and  Guildford  are  in  prac- 
tically the  same  latitude,  and  within  a  radius  of 
30  miles,  and  many  shrubs  thrive  outdoors  in 
suitable  spots  that  are  a  failure  here,  yet  the 
mean  temperature  of  these  places  is  higher  than 
that  at  Bagshot.  Broadly  speaking,  a  line 
drawn  from  north  to  south  through  the  centre  of 
England  from  Berwick-on-Tweed  to  Poole  in 
Dorset  divides  the  warm  western  half  from  the 
colder  eastern  half  of  the  country.  But  this 
division  is  a  purely  arbitrary  one,  as  parts  of 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  Wor- 
cester are  not  as  warm  as  Hampshire,  Sussex, 
and  Kent.  In  speaking,  therefore,  of  the  hardi- 
ness of  various  shrubs  in  certain  localities  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  climatic 
conditions  are  very  variable  in  this  country, 
even  within  a  comparatively  small  radius.  I 
have  always  disagreed  with  the  old  dictum  that 
certain  plants  require  a  sheltered  position,  as  I 
have  found  by  experience  that  shrubs  which 
are  generally  regarded  as  tender  withstand 
severe  weather  better  when"  they  are  fairly 
exposed.  Shelter  from  the  morning  sun  is 
necessary,  as  a  quick  thaw  after  a  frost  often 
damages  a  plant  that  would  be  scarcely  injured 
if  allowed  to  thaw  gradually.  The  side  of  a  hill 
facing  west  or  south-west  is  an  ideal  spot  for 
tender  shrubs,  as  the  hill  shelters  them  on  the 
east,  and  they  are  also  in  the  position  for  re- 
ceiving the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  There  is  one  way  in 
which  many  plants  can  be  made  hardier,  and 
that  is  by  raising  them  from  seeds  ripened  in 

•  this  country.  This  is  being  done  by  a  few 
persons,  but  if  it  was  generally  practised  much 
might  be  done  towards  making  these  shrubs  of 
a   hardier   constitution.     This   is   shown   in   the 

■  Laurel  (Primus  I.aurocerasus)  and  the  Aucuba. 
These,  when  first  introduced,  were  found  some- 
what tender,  but  when  raised  from  seeds  ripened 
in  this  country  they  were  found  to  be  much 
hardier.  Some  shrubs  usually  considered  on  the 
tender  side  are  found  to  be  hardy  in  unlikely 
places,  and  this  is  possibly  the  reason.  /. 
Clark,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

Spring    Frost    in  Western    Scotland.— 

•By  a  slip  of  the  pen  I  wrote  of  the  frost  of 
April  24  last  having  Droved  more  destructive 
than  any  since  May,  1907.  Of  course,  I  intended 
to  write  1837.  I.omatia  ferruginea  may  be  added 
to  the  list  of  shrubs  which  suffered   no  injury 

.in  the  open.     Herbert  Maxwell. 

New    Colours     in    Wallflowers. — The 

Wallflower  has,  up  to  the  present,  gained 
nothing  from  recent  introductions  of  new 
colours,    but,    on   the    contrary,    it   has    suffered 

.depreciation.  The  mixed  patches  of  washed-  nt 
shades  of  red,  purple,  pale  yellow,  brown,  and 
mahogany  are  very  poor  substitutes  for  the 
time-honoured  fragrant  masses  of  dark  brown 
and    bright    yellow.       The   change    is,    perhaps, 

.chiefly  noticeable  in  cottage  gardens,  whose 
owners  have  (temporarily,  I  hope)  too  easily 
parted  with  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  year. 

.Of  the  newer  colours  the  sulphur-yellow  is 
prettv,  especially  in  a  partially  shaded  site  ;  but 
nothing  can  equal  masses  of  a  good  dark  form 
of  the  (so-called)  "  Blood  Red  "  and  a.  bright 
yellow  variety,  such  as  Cloth  of  Gold.  Harold 
Evans,  Cardiff. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

COLONIAL  EXHIBITION. 
June  11,  12. — An  exhibition  of  Colonial  fruits, 
&c,  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
•Horticultural  Society  at  the  Society's  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  on  these  dates.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  were  extensively  represented  in 
exhibits  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  preserved  fruits, 
.and  the  West  Indies  by  a  quantity  of  tropical 
fruits,  yams,  liquers,  sugar  and  by-product     oi 


the  sugarcane,  &c.  It  was  remarked  how 
splendid  in  size,  colour,  and  general  good 
quality  appeared  the  numerous  varieties  of 
Apples  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Most 
of  the  varieties  were  of  English  origin,  although 
scarcely  recognisable  as  such,  and  others  were 
from  America. 

In  the  New  Zealand  exhibit  very  fine  were 
Tasmanian  Blenheim  Orange,  a  greenish-yellow 
fruit  destitute  of  russet  colouring ;  Guntip's 
Seedling,  a  highly-coloured  fruit,  in  shape  like 
an  enlarged  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  Munroe's 
Favourite,  a  large  yellow  and  pink-coloured 
fruit ;  Prince  Alfred,  &c.     (Gold  Medal.) 

A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  .awarded  G. 
Anderson,  Esq.,  Adelaide,  for  South  Australian 
fruit  (Karrosa. Brand).  The  London  agents  are 
G.  S.  Yuill.&  Co.,  Ltd.,  120,  Fenchurch 
Street,  E.G.  We  noted  Cleopatra  (syn.  New 
York  Pippin)  and  Jonathan  (both  are  dessert 
varieties),  Rome  Beauty,  Dunn's  Seedling,  and 
CEsopus  Spitsbergen. .  The  fruit  was  .  high  in 
colour  and  over-ripe. 

H,  C.  Williamson,  Esq.,  Melbourne,  received 
a   Bronze    Banksian    Medal    for    four    cases  of 
,  Apples.     They  were  packed  in  boxes  in  layers 
of  30  fruits,   as  was  general  with  all  the  Aus- 
tralian Apples. 

Mr.  E.  Blakenay,  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand,  South  Island,  displayed  Apples  and 
Pears,  for  which  a  Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded.. 

Fruit  preserved  in  tins  and  bottles  came  from 
the  Western  Province  Preserving  Co.,  South 
Africa.     (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Jackson  &  Co.  were  awarded  a 
'  Silver-Gilt  Knightian  Medal  for  preserved  fruits 
in  bottles,  jars,  and  tins.  Besides  the  com- 
moner kinds  of  fruit,  there  were  noted  Cape 
Gooseberry  jam,  Guava  jelly  and  jam,  and 
mixed  green  Apricot  and  ripe  Peach  jam. 

A   Silver-Gilt   Knightian   Medal  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  J.  Sedgwick  &  Co.,  of  Cape  Town, 
•  for  wines  and  liqueurs. 

A  Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  the 
Dominica  Fruit  ('.rowers'  Association  for  a 
large  exhibit  of  Limes. 

A  Silver-Gilt  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  E.  Westmacot  &  Co.,  180,  Leadenhalt 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  for  an  exhibit  of  Cape 
wines,  tobacco,  preserves,  &c. 

The  West  Indian  Produce  Association, 
Ltd.,  4,  Fenchurch  Buildings,  London,  F.< '., 
and  West  Indies,  made  an  exhibit  of  Natal  tea, 
Pineapples,  Oranges,  Shaddocks,  sauces,  Capsi- 
cums, Bananas  in  variety,  sweet  Potatos,  Limes 
and  limejuice,  ripe  Mangos,  honey,  ginger, 
tobacco,  &c.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.    T.    Rivers    ,v    Son,    Sawbridgeworth, 
were    awarded    a    Silver-Gilt    Knightian    Medal 
for  an  exhibit  of  fruit  trees  in  pots.,  and  Messrs 
Jas.   Veitch  &  Sons,   Ltd.,   Chelsea,   a   Silver 
Knightian  Medal  also  for  fruit  trees  in  pots. 

Scientific  Coniniittee. 

June  9. — Present:  E.  A.  Bowles,  Esq.,  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke, 
Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  Messrs.  A.  W.  Sutton,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  W.  ( 'uthbertson,  H.  T.  Giissow, 
G.  S.  Saunders,  W.  Hales,  W.  C.  Worsdell, 
E.  M.  Holmes,  de  B.  Crawshay,  J.  W.  Odell, 
and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (secretary). 

Brugmansia  leaves  injured. — Mr.  Gtjssow  re- 
ported that  he  had  examined  the  leaves  of 
Brugmansia  shown  at  the  last  meeting  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  and  found  that  they  had  been  injured 
by  some  insect  which  had  punctured  the  leaf, 
and  around  this  puncture  corky  cells  had 
'developed. 

Malformed  Orchids.  —  Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell 
reported  that  he  had  examined  a  specimen  of 
Cattleya  intermedia,  referred  to. him  in  which 
three  flowers  had  become  fused  together  so  that 
there  were  eighteen  perianth  pieces  in  the  result- 
ing fasciated  specimen  and  three  properly  formed 
columns.  The  ovaries,  however,  were .  coni- 
•pletely  absent.  Mr.  Gurney  Wilson,  of  Glen-- 
.thorne,  Haywards  Heath,  Sussex,  sent  fl<> 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum  which  were  referred 
to  Mr.  Worsdell. 

Oralis  bupleuri folia .  J-  Mr.  W.  Hales, 
showed  the  interesting  Oxalis  bupleuri- 
folia,  a  Brazilian  species  with  small  yellow 
flowers,  having  the  petioles  developed  into 
phyllodes,  which  are  remarkable  in  being  placed 
horizontally  instead  of  vertically,  as  in  most 
plants    possessing   phyllodes.     In  •  several    cases 
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the  phyllodes  possessed  at  their  tips  the  three 
leaflets  normal  in  species  of  Oxalis,  though  occa- 
sionally the  terminal  one  was  represented  only 
by  a  small  linear  outgrowth,  and  sometimes  all 
were  absent.  These  leaves  are  sensitive  to  con- 
tact. The  plant  grows  in  shady  woods  in  Brazil, 
which  probably  accounts  for  the  horizontal 
position  of  the  phyllodes. 

Malformed  Streptocarpus. — Mr.  J.  W.  Odell, 
showed  very  fine  flowers  of  Streptocar- 
pus  having  in  some  cases  two  linear  petaloid 
outgrowths  arising  between  the  calyx  and  the 
corolla  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  flower,  in 
others  stamens  were  produced  in  this  position. 
Mr.  Odell  found  that  the  later  produced  flowers 
bore  stamens,  while  the  first  flowers  had  the 
petaloid  outgrowths.  He  had  seen  similar 
growths  in  Gloxinia,  and  in  the  present  case  he 
removed  the  first  developed  flowers  as  soon  as 
the  petaloid  outgrowths  were  noticed,  and  the 
flowers  next  produced  developed  stamens  in  the 
position  occupied  by  the  outgrowths  in  the  first 
produced  flowers. 

Rosa  lulea.—ln  June,  1906,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Sutton,  F.L.S.,  showed  before  the  Committee 
dried  specimens  of  a  yellow  Rose  which  had 
been  named  at  Kew  Rosa  Eglanteria  (=  R. 
lutea)  from  Baalbec.  Mr.  Sutton  subsequently 
obtained  through  a  lady  missionary  at  Baalbec 
some  pods  and  shoots  of  this  Rose,  but  they 
were  dead  when  they  arrived.  Later,  however, 
he  received  other  seeds,  from  which  three  plants 
had  been  reared,  and  which  were  now  flowering 
in  his  garden.  He  exhibited  a  flower  of  a  beau- 
tiful clear  yellow  colour,  measuring  3  inches  in 
diameter.  A  full  account  of  the  history  of  this 
plant,  which  Colonel  Prain  thought  when  he 
saw  the  dried  specimens  from  Baalbec  to  be 
identical  with  the  Indian  Rose  Eglanteria,  is 
given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July,  1906. 

Yellow  stripe  in  Daffodils. — Specimens  of  this 
well-known  disease  were  received,  and  some  dis- 
cussion took  place  concerning  it.  Various 
members  of  the  Committee  detailed  their  ex- 
periences concerning  it,  and  regarded  as  contri- 
butory causes  the  use  of  fresh  manure,  late 
planting,  and  too  wet  a  soil.  The  precise 
primary  cause  is  at  present  unknown,  but,  as 
Mr.  Darlington  suggested  in  his  lecture  at  the 
general  meeting,  imperfect  root  action  may  be  a 
cause,  but  whether  primary  or  secondary  is  not 
clear. 

Abnormal  Daisy. — Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  showed 
&.A  abnormal  Daisy  having  the  head  inverted  so 
that  the  florets  pointed  downwards  instead  of 
upwards  as  in  the  normal  inflorescence ;  while 
the  stalk  passed  completely  through  the  centre 
of  the  head  and  was  attached  at  the  upper  side 
where  there  were  the  usual  bracts  forming  the 
involucre,  but  in  this  case  occupying  the  upper 
portion  of  the  inflorescence. 


JUBILEE    EXHIBITION. 


CHESTERFIELD   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

June  8. — The  spring  show  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  above  date  at  Wingerworth  Hall, 
Chesterfield. 

Mr.  Nelson,  gardener  to  A.  T.  H.  Barnes, 
Esq.,  of  Ashgate  Lodge,  put  up  an  excellent 
exhibit  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  and  also 
well-fruited  Strawberries  in  pots.  H.  West- 
lake,  Esq.,  Brimington  Hall  (gr.  Mr.  Boult), 
had  a  fine  display  of  well-grown  Calceolarias, 
Schizanthus  retusus,  S.  Wisetonensis,  &c. 
J.  E.  Clayton,  Esq.,  Thornfield  (gr.  Mr.  Dent), 
staged  a  group  of  plants  of  considerable  merit. 
Mr.  W.  Parks,  gardener  to  Rev.  H.  N.  Burden, 
of  Whittington  Hall,  also  arranged  an  attractive 
group  of  plants.  Mr.  Bloxham,  gardener  to 
R.  F.  Mills,  Esq.,  Tapton  Grove,  made  a  fine 
display  of  hardy  flowers  in  variety.  The  presi- 
dent's gardener,  Mr.  Lovatt,  showed  table 
decorations,  as  also  did  Mr.  Money,  gardener  to 
Dr.  Booth,  Chesterfield. 


BRITISH     GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

June  9. — At  the  last  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion, Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  Superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  executive  council 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Foster,  vice, 
chairman  for  the  same  period. 

Nineteen  new  members  were  elected,  bringing 
the  total  up  to  1,308.  Messrs.  Hawes,  Foster, 
Winter,  Castle,  Raffill,  and  Weathers  were  ap- 
pointed on  the  publication  committee.    /.  W. 


June  17,  18,  19. — The  management  must  be 
congratulated  on  the  great  success  attending 
their  efforts  to  make  this,  their  jubilee  show,  a 
record  one,  but  they  are  to  be  commiserated  in 
that  their  efforts  were  so  largely  negatived  by  the 
unpropitious  weather  conditions  which  obtained 
on  the  opening  day.  The  rain  was  torrential 
and  in  addition  it  was  cold,  so  that  the  attend- 
ance was  meagre,  and  a  gloom  was  in  conse- 
quence cast  over  the  show.  Inside  the  tents, 
however,  there  was  seen  a  bright  floral  display, 
and  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  York 
Society  has  so  meritorious  an  exhibition  of 
horticultural  products  been  gathered  together. 
The  show  attracted  most  of  the  best  cultivators 
in  their  various  sections,  and  in  addition  the 
function  was  honoured  by  a  deputation  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  consisting  of 
the  president,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Rev. 
W.  Wilks  (secretary),  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. 
(treasurer),  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  and  Messrs.  H.  J. 
Veitch  and  H.  B.  May.  The  premier  Society 
granted  many  medals  and  cups,  a  list  of  the 
winners  being  given  at  the  end  of  the  report. 
Special  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  many 
fine  groups  of  plants  in  the  competitive 
classes,  the  Orchids  from  Westonbirt  and 
elsewhere,  the  collections  of  vegetables  and 
arrays  of  hardy  garden  plants.  That  the  ad- 
verse weather  experienced  this  year  is  no  new 
feature  at  the  York  Shows  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract  taken  from  the  official  account 
of  the  Society's  history :  "  The  Society  has 
always  had  one  persistent  and  implacable  enemy 
— the  weather." 

SPECIAL  JUBILEE  CLASSES. 

In  order  to  commemorate  the  50th  year  of  the 
Society,  the  management  provided  four  special 
classes,  in  which  were  offered  prizes  of  con- 
siderable value.  The  first  was  for  a  festal  dis- 
play of  plants  and  flowers,  grouped  for  effect, 
and  occupying  an  area  of  30  feet  by  14  feet. 
There  were  three  contestants,  the  1st  prize  being 
won  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Holmes,  West  End  Nur- 
series, Chesterfield,  but  he  was  very  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pickersgill,  Bardon 
Hill,  Weetwood,  Leeds  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Donoghue), 
and  very  few  points  must  have  separated  the  two 
competitors.  The  groundwork  of  the  premier 
exhibit  was  especially  handsome,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  plants  were  remarkably  well  cultivated. 
Codiaeums,  Caladiums,  Coleus,  Begonias,  Dra- 
caenas, Saxifragas,  Acalyphas,  Abutilons,  and 
other  similar  plants  were  all  of  remarkably  fine 
colour,  whilst  Roses,  Orchids,  Liliums,  Ver- 
benas, Carnations,  Kalanchoe  flammula,  and 
many  other  pretty  flowers  added  an  additional 
touch  of  colour.  Tall  plants  of  Rambler  Roses, 
Codiaeums,  epergnes  of  Carnations,  Cocos 
Palms,  &c,  were  disposed  with  taste  and  good 
judgment  in  the  display.  The  exhibit  from 
Joseph  Pickersgill,  Esq.,  was  a  charming 
group,  having  at  the  back  Rambler  Roses  \v. 
variety,  intermingled  with  Palms,  &c.  Two 
hanging  pillars,  covered  with  Vitis  Henryana 
and  supporting  at  their  extremities  baskets  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  were  not  the  least 
pleasing  features.  3rd,  Mr.  Wm.  Vause,  War- 
wick Street,  Leamington. 

The  next  special  class  was  one  for  a  display 
of  garden  products  arranged  for  effect  and  in- 
struction, occupying  an  area  of  20  feet  by  6  feet. 
There  were  three  groups,  but  we  were  not 
greatly  impressed  with  either.  The  1st  prize 
group,  shown  by  Chas.  E.  Simpson,  Esq.,  York 
(gr.  Mr.  F.  Nutbrown),  had  many  stiff  formal 
floral  devices,  with  an  assortment  of  flowering 
and  foliage  plants,  also  fruits  in  variety,  such 
as  Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches,  Pineapples,  Cher- 
ries, &c.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  W. 
Artindale  &  Son,  Sheffield.  This  firm  did 
not  include  fruits  in  their  group,  but  they  had 
many  choice  cut  flowers,  and  several  imposing 
floral  devices.  3rd,  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  & 
Son,  Ltd.,  York. 

Another  of  these  special  classes  was  for  an 
exhibit  of  bulbous  and  allied  plants,  also  cut 
flowers  associated  with  retarded  plants.  This 
met  with  a  poor  response,  only  one  display  being 
forthcoming.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Wal. 
shaw    &    Sons,    The     Nurseries,    Scarborough. 


A  special  class  was  also  provided  for  a  dis- 
play of  produce  from  Yorkshire  gardens  only, 
and  again  only  one  group  was  staged.  This  was 
from  the  gardens  of  Lord  Londf.sborough, 
Londesborough,  Market  Weighton  (gr.  Mr.  J.  C. 
McPherson).  One  portion  of  the  exhibit  con- 
sisted of  a  collection  of  fruits — Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Grapes,  Figs,  Melons,  Cherries,  &c.,. 
and  at  the  other  end  was  a  display  of  vegetables, 
with  vases  of  Sweet  Peas,  Schizanthus,  &c, 
separating  the  two.  The  background  was  of 
ornamental-leaved  plants,  with  Schizanthus 
Wisetonensis   intermixed. 

GROUPS    OF    PLANTS. 

An  important  class  was  one  for  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants,  flowering  or  otherwise,  and 
arranged  for  effect,  the  allotted  space  being 
300  square  feet.  This  formed  a  fine  feature, 
there  being  five  groups,  all  of  choice  quality 
and  well  arranged.  A  bold  design  was  at- 
tempted by  Mr.  Skinner,  gardener  to  J.  W. 
Coulthurst,  Esq.,  Gargrave  House,  Leeds,, 
and  he  was  worthily  awarded  the  1st  prize. 
A  feature  was  introduced  in  the  fore- 
ground in  a  water  scene,  and  another  character 
was  a  mossy  groundwork,  amongst  which  moss- 
covered  branches  were  introduced.  Hand- 
some columnar  .  trained  Roses,  tall  Co- 
diasums (Crotons),  Humea  elegans,  a  fit- 
ting background  well  disposed,  and  bright 
flowering  plants  at  intervals,  formed  the  general 
design.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Joe 
S.  Sharp,  Valley  Nurseries,  Huddersfield,  and 
although  the  design  was  quite  different  to  the 
foregoing  it  appealed  strongly  to  one's  sense  of 
the  artistic.  It  included  plants  of  a  highly 
decorative  character,  all  shown  in  fine  form. 
3rd,  James  Blacker,  Esq.,  Thorpe  Villas,  Selby 
(gr.  Mr.  Walter  Curtis). 

Nine  stove  or  greenhouse  plants. — Large  speci- 
mens of  Ixora  Fraseri,  I.  Pilgrimii,  Cleroden- 
dron  Balfouri,  Erica  ventricosa  magnifica, 
E.  Cavendishii,  Francisca  eximea  (a  handsome 
specimen),  and  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  ob- 
tained the  1st  prize  for  Messrs.  James  Cypher  & 
Sons,  Cheltenham.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leam- 
ington. Messrs.  Cypher  were  also  successful  in 
the  class  for  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants, 
and  Mr.  Vause  again  followed. 

In  the  class  for  three  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants  the  order  of  these  exhibitors  was  re- 
versed, with  Mr.  James  Sunley,  Ashleigh,  South 
Milford,   3rd. 

Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons  showed  the  best  single 
specimen  of  a  greenhouse  plant  in  flower. 

In  the  class  for  six  fine  foliage  or  variegated 
plants,  to  include  two  Crotons,  the  winning 
exhibit  was  displayed  by  Mr.  Joe  S.  Sharp.  Mr. 
W.  Vause  excelled  with  three  ornamental-leaved 
or  variegated  plants. 

Carnations. — A  well-grown  collection  of  Car- 
nations was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Pickersgill, 
Bardon  Hill,  Leeds,  the  exhibit  being  awarded' 
the  1st  prize.  2nd,  Messrs.  Walshaw  &  Son, 
Scarborough.     3rd,   Mr.  J.   E.  Skaife,  York. 

Cannas. — These  flowers  were  not  largely 
shown,  and  in  the  class  for  a  group  not  ex- 
ceeding 12  feet  by  5  feet,  Mr.  W.  Langstaffe, 
York,  received  the  1st  prize,  and  Messrs.  Wal- 
shaw &  Son,  Scarborough,  the  2nd  prize. 

Gloxinias. — For  a  group  of  Gloxinias  in 
bloom,  arranged  for  effect  with  foliage  plants 
or  Ferns,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Sir  J. 
Grant  Lawson,  York  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Dobson),  for 
an  excellent  exhibit  of  well-flowered  plants. 
The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  Richard  Lawson, 
Esq.,  York,  who  had  a  choice  display.  3rd, 
Messrs.   Seagrave  &  Co.,  Sheffield. 

Begonias. — A  class  was  provided  for  a  group 
of  tuberous-rooting  Begonias  in  flower  and 
arranged  for  effect.  This  was  well  contested, 
resulting  in  Mr.  F.  Styan,  Clifton,  York,  win- 
ning the  1st  prize  with  a  good  display  well 
arranged.  2nd,  Mr.  S.  Leetham,  The  Mount, 
York.  3rd,  Mr.  Schmidt,  Fulford,  York,  who 
had  many  good  flowers,  but  they  were  rather 
flat   in   arrangement. 

Calceolarias. — There  were  four  exhibits  of 
these  flowers.     Much  the  best,  and  to  which  the 
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1st  honours  were  awarded,  was  shown  by  Mrs. 
Von  Beverhoudt,  Elvington  Hall,  York  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  Mason).     2nd,  George  Lee,  Esq.,  York. 

Pelargoniums. — In  a  class  for  six  double- 
flowered  Pelargoniums  of  distinct  varieties,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Crowther,  York,  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize,  Mr.  J.  \Y.  Clarke,  York,  the  2nd,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Pybvs,  Leeds,  the  3rd  prize  ;  whilst 
for  three  double-flowered  Ivyleaved  Pelargo- 
niums Mr.  John  R.  Wedgwood,  York,  was 
placed   1st ;   2nd,    Mr.    Henry    Pybus. 

In  a  class  for  a  group  of  show  Pelargoniums 
in  flower  and  arranged  for  effect  with  foliage 
plants  or  Ferns,  to  occupy  a  space  not  exceed- 
ing 8  feet  by  5  feet,  there  were  five  exhibitors. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Skaife,  York,  won  the  1st  prize  with 
a  well-arranged  group,  and  Mr.  W.  Lang- 
STAffe,    York,   the   2nd    prize. 

For  an  exhibit  of  six  Pelargoniums  Mr.  Geo. 
Lee  was  awarded  the  1st  prize;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Skaife. 

A  good  exhibit  of  12  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  of 
a  type  suitable  for  buttonholes,  &c,  was  staged 
by  Henry  Pybus,  Esq.,  Monkton  Moor,  Leeds, 
and  it  received  the  1st  prize.  Second  honours 
fell  to  James  Sunley,  Esq.,  Ashleigh,  South 
Milford. 

Fuchsias. — A  pleasing  group  of  Fuchsias  in 
flower  and  arranged  for  effect  with  foliage 
plants  and  Ferns  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Kettle- 
well,  York,  and  in  a  class  allotted  to  these 
flowers  it  received  the  1st  prize.  The  2nd  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Clarke,  Clifton,  York. 

ORCHIDS. 

There  were  many  choice  groups  of  Orchids, 
and  several  classes  were  provided  for  them. 
Chief  honours  must  be  given  to  Lt.-Col. 
Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire 
i(gr.  Mr.  Alexander).  He  had  many  of  his  mag- 
nificent hybrids  and  varieties,  all  exhibiting  the 
high  standard  of  culture  for  which  his  plants 
are  famed.  We  may  instance  a  fine  specimen 
of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Thunia  Marshallii,  with 
60  flowers  ;  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum  nobile, 
having  six  spikes  of  bloom ;  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria var.  Chelsiensis,  with  13  spikes  carry- 
ing 53  flowers ;  Cattleya  Dusseldorfei  "  Un- 
dine," Laelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana,  having  two 
spikes  bearing  altogether  250  flowers  ;  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  in  numerous  choice  forms, 
Laelia  tenebrosa  Walton  Grange  variety,  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Striata,  a  magnificent  plant ;  Cattleya 
gigas,  having  six  flowers  on  one  spike  ;  Den- 
drobium Wiganiae  xanthochilum,  Brasso-Cattleya 
Digbyano-Mendelii,  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum 
luteum,  Vanda  teres,  Cochlioda  Noezliana,  with 
•very  fine  flower  spikes  ;  Cattleya  Whitei  splen- 
dissima,  a  plant  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  bearing 
altogether  130  spikes,  and  Odontoglossum 
•citrosmum  having  12  spikes  with  202  flowers. 

A  collection  of  twelve  Orchids. — This  class  was 
cotitested  by  two  exhibitors,  the  class  being 
open  to  amateurs  only.  Lt.-Col.  Holford  (gr. 
Mr.  Alexander)  had  the  better  dozen,  and  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize,  his  plants  being  Den- 
drobium Dalhousianum  nobile,  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria Chelsiensis,  M.  v.  Empress  Augusta, 
Laelio-Cattleya  Chamiana,  L.-C.  Martinettii 
Flambeau,  Cattleya  Dusseldorfei  var.  Undine, 
C.  Whitei  splendissimum,  C.  fulvescens,  C. 
gigas,  C.  Mossiae  Wageneri,  O.  crispum  Erebus, 
and  Cypripedium  callosum  Sanderae.  All  were 
alike  good  and  deserving  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. The  other  exhibitor  in  this  class 
was  W.  P.  Burkinshaw,  Esq.,  West  Hill, 
Hessle  (gr.  Mr.  J.  T.  Barker).  He  had  some 
well-grown  specimens,  including  Cattleya  Mme. 
Myra  Peeters,  Brasso-Cattleya  Digbyano- 
Mossiae,  C.  Mossiae  Reineckiana,  Laelio-Cattleya 
Canhamiana  alba,  L.-C.  fascinator,  L.-C.  Eu- 
dora  Princess  Ena,  Vanda  Imschootiana,  and 
Cypripedium  niveum. 

A  class  was  provided  for  a  table  arranged 
with  Orchids,  and  measuring  12  feet  by  5  feet. 
There  were  three  competitors,  and  so  excellent 
were  two  that  the  judges  awarded  them 
equal  1st  prizes.  These  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds, 
and  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Chelten- 
ham. Messrs.  Moore  showed  some  very  good 
plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Brassavola 
Digbyana,  Vanda  suavis,  Cypripedium  bella- 
tulum,  C.  callosum  Sanderae,  Laelia  majalis, 
Sobralia  macrantha,  Laelia-Cattleva  Eudora, 
Cattleva     Mendelii,    Epidendrum     aromaticum, 


Oncidium  pumilum,  Vanda  Bensoniae,  Anguloa 
Clowesii,  Promenasa  citrina  x  P.  Stapelioides, 
Maxillaria  tenuifolia,  Ccelogyne  pandurata,  &c. 
Messrs.  Cypher  had  Miltonia  vexillaria  in  fine 
condition,  Dendrobium  atro-violaceum,  D.  Dal- 
housianum luteum,  D.  clavatum,  Oncidium 
papilio,  Cypripedium  callosum  Sanderae,  Odon- 
toglossum crispum  with  five  flower  spikes,  O. 
Pescatorei,  Laelia  purpurata,  Oncidium  leuco- 
chilum,  and  Laelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana. 

Amongst  the  non-competitive  exhibits  was  a 
grand  display  of  Orchids  shown  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  who 
filled  the  space  they  usually  occupy  at  this 
show  with  a  miscellaneous  collection,  including 
Cattleya  Mendelii  alba,  having  pure  white  petals 
and  sepals  and  a  light  rose-coloured  lip ;  C. 
Mossiae  Wageneri,  a  home-raised  seediing  ;  Den- 
drobium regium,  Laelio-Cattleya  King  Edward 
VII.,  a  fine  large  flower  with  very  dark  richly- 
coloured  lip  ;  Miltonia  vexillaria  alba,  Odonto- 
glossum amabile,  O.  Phoebe  var.  splendens, 
Laelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana  in  variety,  L.-C. 
fascinator,   Phalaenopsis  Rimestadtiana,  &c. 

There  were  other  exhibits  of  Orchids,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  a  remarkable  plant  of 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  having  ten  excellent 
inflorescences,  shown  by  Miss  Barstow,  Garrow 
Hill,  York  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Douthwaite)  ;  and  a 
plant  of  Dendrobium  densiflorum,  with  ten 
flower  spikes,  shown  by  R.  J.  Foster,  Esq., 
Stockeld  Park,  Wetherby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Turton). 

ROSES. 

The  principal  class  for  a  collection  of  Roses 
in  pots  and  cut  blooms  was  that  in  which  a 
table  space  of  18  feet  by  5  feet  was  allowed. 
There  were  four  groups  in  all,  the  whole  of 
them  being  arranged  on  tables.  The  1st  prize 
was  won  fey  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Longworth, 
Berks,  who  showed  a  number  of  single  blooms 
of  good  quality  in  boxes,  with  vases  and 
epergnes  filled  with  garden  varieties  at  the  back. 
The  adjoining  exhibit  put  up  by  Messrs.  W.  iV.  J. 
Brown,  Peterborough,  received  the  2nd  prize, 
the  blooms  being  very  fresh  and  bright  in  ap- 
pearance. 3rd,  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  The  Nur- 
series, Canterbury,  who  had  excellent  blooms, 
but  of  fewer  varieties. 

A  group  of  Roses  occupying  75  feel  by  7  feet. — 
The  groups  in  this  class  were  arranged  on  the 
ground,  and  in  each  case  were  semi-circular  in 
form.  There  were  five  groups  shown,  the  best 
being  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Skaife,  Burton 
Lane,  York,  who  showed  healthy  plants  with 
rather  full  blown  flowers.  Use  was  made  of 
Rambling  varieties  to  break  the  formal  appear- 
ance of  the  group.  2nd,  Mr.  W.M.  Todd,  19, 
Vyner  Street,  York,  with  a  rather  thin  exhibit : 
the  plants  gave  promise  of  abundant  flowering 
later  ;  the  few  flowers  developed  were  of  good 
quality.  3rd,  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury, 
who  largely  utilised  Rambler  Roses. 

Group  of  Roses  with  decorative  plants. — Three 
somewhat  stiff  groups,  and  one  mainly  of 
Rambling  varieties,  formed  the  complement  of 
exhibits  in  this  class.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  the  exhibit  presenting  the  most  blooms,  and 
consequently  the  brightest  in  colour.  It  was 
shown  bv  Mr.  W.  Langstaffe,  16,  Sydney 
Street,  York.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  E.  Skaife,  Burton 
Lane,  York. 

Cut  blooms. — The  classes  for  cut  Roses  were 
well  represented,  but  generally  the  quality  was 
not  very  good.  In  the  important  or.:  for  72 
blooms,  there  were  three  exhibits.  The  deci- 
sion was  in  favour  of  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons, 
Colchester,  who  had  a  fairly  good  display,  con- 
sidering the  earliness  of  the  season,  notable 
blooms  being  Madame  Gravereaux,  Marechal 
Kiel  Captain  Hayward,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
&c.  We  could  find  no  2nd  prize  exhibit,  but 
the  3rd  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  & 
Co.,  Colchester,  some  of  the  best  flowers  being 
those  named  after  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Maman 
Cochet,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  White  Lady,  and 
Souvenir  d'Un  Amie. 

Forty  •eight  blooms  of  Roses. — There  were  four 
competitors  in  this  class,  much  the  best  collec- 
tion being  shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canter- 
bury. He  had  Aimee  Cochet,  Rev.  Allen 
Cheales,  Richmond  (of  exquisite  colour),  Mil- 
dred Grant,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  &c.  2nd,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons, 
Colchester. 


Thirty-six  blooms  of  Roses. — The  best  of  six 
exhibits  was  that  put  up  by  Messrs.  Darkness 
&  Sons,  Hitchin.  There  were  some  choice 
blooms  in  this  exhibit,  notably  Wm.  Shenn, 
Dean  Hole,  Lady  Ashtown,  White  Lady,  Mrs. 
Ed.  Mawley,  Ulster,  Killarney,  arid  Mrs.  David 
M'Kee.     2nd,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons. 

ROCK    GARDEN    EXHIBITS. 

The  schedule  required  a  naturally-arranged 
exhibit  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  perennial 
plants  and  flowers,  with  a  pool  of  water  for  the 
inclusion  of  water-loving  plants.  There  were  five 
displays,  and  they  required  the  whole  side  of  one 
of  the  large  tents  for  their  accommodation. 
The  exhibits  were  all  good,  but  the  chief  com- 
petition was  between  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  & 
Son,  Ltd.,  York,  and  Messrs.  Wit.  Artindale 
&  Son,  Sheffield  :  the  judges  decided  in  favour 
of  the  former  firm.  The  stone-work  was  mas- 
sive in  its  proportions,  several  tons  of  solid 
sandstone  being  employed.  As  to  the  arrange- 
ment, nothing  but  praise  can  be  bestowed,  for  so 
realistic  did  the  exhibit  appear  it  might  have 
existed  for  years.  One  corner,  cleverly 
arranged,  had  a  dripping  pool,  which  wandered 
along  the  whole  front,  all  tastefully  planted 
with  Nymphaeas,  Irises,  Aponogeton.  and  other 
water-loving  subjects.  Ferns  peeped  from  the 
recesses  of  the  rock,  and  other  parts  had  an 
admirable  assortment  of  Alpine  plants  cleverly 
disposed.  Room  was  found  for  a  bog  garden 
at  one  end,  in  which  hardy  Cypripediums, 
Primulas.  &c,  appeared  to  revel.  Some  of  the 
"  bluffs  "  were  topped  with  dwarf  Conifers,  and 
up  the  sides  scrambled  Saxifragas,  Veronicas, 
Helianthemums,  Gentians,  Dianthus,  and 
other  subjects.  The  2nd  prize,  as  stated, 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Artindale  for  a  bold 
design,  very  rich  in  flowering  plants,  and  con- 
taining not  a  few  novelties.  The  background 
was  formed  of  tall  Eremurus,  Delphiniums, 
Aquilegias,  Liliums,  &c,  with  many  Rhododen- 
drons covered  with  their  stately  blooms.  3rd, 
Mr.  J.  Wood,  Boston  Spa,  York. 

Ferns. — The  only  class  for  Ferns  was  one  for 
six  hardy  Ferns  of  distinct  varieties.  Mr.  J. 
Archer,  York,  won  the  1st  prize  with  six  good 
specimen  plants  in  15-inch  pots.  2nd,  Messrs, 
R.  Simpson  &  Son,  Selby. 

FRUIT  CLASSES. 

Decorated  tables  of  ripe  fruit.— This  class 
brought  good  competition,  and  attracted  some 
noted  fruit  growers,  the  exhibits  generally  being 
of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Amongst  keen  com- 
petition, the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Gibson),  carried  off  the  premier  prize 
with  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  high-class  produce, 
well  arranged.  A  central  epergne  of  flowers  had 
on  either  side  a  bunch  of  Grapes  of  Black 
Hamburg  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  varieties 
respectively  ;  magnificent  Peaches  of  the  Grosse 
Mignonne  variety,  Nectarine  Cardinal  (highly 
coloured),  Cherries  Bigarreau  de  Schrecken  and 
Governor  Wood,  Strawberry  Kentish  Favourite, 
Melon  Royal  Jubilee,  with  Plums,  Figs,  &c,  all 
of  the  choicest  quality.  The  points  awarded 
were  as  follow  : — Cherries,  11  ;  Figs,  8  ;  Grapes, 
6  (weak)  ;  Melons,  12  (maximum)  ;  Nectarines, 
9 ;  Peaches,  12  ;  Plums,  5  ;  Strawberries,  6  ; 
beauty  of  flower  and  foliage,  6  ;  colour  blend- 
ing, 6;  general  arrangement,  8;  total,  89  out  of 
a  possible  136.  2nd,  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
Elvaston  Castle,  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre),  who  had  one  point  less  than  the  1st  prize 
winner,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  Pineapples,  and 
Figs  being  his  finer  dishes.  The  Nectarines 
were  of  admirable  quality,  and  the  arrangement 
left  little  to  be  desired.  3rd,  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  Castle  Ashby,  Northampton  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Searle),  with  82  points.  A  bunch  of 
F'oster's  Seedling  Grape  was  noteworthy  in  this 
collection. 

COLLECTIONS     OF    FRUITS. 

The  schedule  required  ten  kinds,  but  not  more 
than  two  varieties  of  Grapes,  in  the  class  for  the 
largest  collection.  This  class  brought  three 
contestants,  the  most  successful  being  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Lord  Londesborough,  Londesborough, 
Market  Weighton  (gr.  Mr.  J.  C.  McPherson). 
The  dishes  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black 
Hamburg  Grapes,  both  of  mediocre  quality, 
Lord  Napier  Nectarine  (good),  Royal  George 
Peaches,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  a  small  Orange, 
Strawberry     Royal     Sovereign,     Early     Rivers' 
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Cherry,  and  a  Queen  Pine.  The  2nd  prize  ex- 
hibit was  from  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, Elvaston  Castle,  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Goodacre).  His  Black  Hamburg  Grapes 
were  choice,  as  were  also  the  Brown  Turkey 
Figs,  a  seedling  Melon,  and  Lady  Sudeley 
Apples.  3rd,  Messrs.  Colebrook  Bros.,  Burton- 
on-Trent. 

Six  kinds  of  fruits. — Six  exhibits  were  seen 
in  this  class,  the  best  being  shown  by  Lord 
Londesborough  (gr.  Mr.  J.  C.  McPherson). 
Foster's  Seedling  and  Black  Hamburg  Grapes, 
Cardinal  Nectarine,  Strawberry  Leader,  a  big 
Melon  of  the  Ringleader  variety,  and  Royal 
George  Peaches  were  the  varieties  shown,  all 
good  but  not  of  outstanding  merit.  2nd,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Lady  Beaumont,  Carlton  Towers,  S.O., 
Yorks.  (gr.  Mr.  Wm.  Nicholls).  A  grand  dish  of 
Transparent  Gage  Plums  was  the  outstanding 
feature  of  this  display.  3rd,  Messrs.  Colebrook 
Bros. 

Four  kinds  of  fruits. — This  smaller  class  brought 
only  two  groups,  although  six  originally  entered. 
The  Nectarines  were  of  remarkable  quality  in 
both  exhibits,  but  neither  group  was  adjudged 
worthy  of  the  1st  prize. 

GRAPES,     PEACHES     AND     MELONS. 

The  best  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburg 
Grapes  were  shown  by  Lady  Hawke,  Wighill 
Park,  Tadcaster  (gr.  Mr.  Herbert  Bray),  the 
berries  being  large  and  well  coloured  ;  bunches 
of  medium  size.  2nd,  Lord  Hotham,  Dalton 
Hall,  Beverley  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Jackson).  The 
bunches  required  a  little  longer  time  for  ripen- 
ing, when  they  would  have  eclipsed  those  in  the 
1st  prize  exhibit.  3rd,  Lady  Beaumont  (gr.  Mr. 
Wm.  Nicholls). 

White  Grapes. — The  last-mentioned  exhibitor 
was  successful  in  winning  the  1st  prize  with 
bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater,  well  matched 
and  well  ripened.  2nd,  larger  bunches  of  the 
same  variety  but  not  quite  so  well  finished, 
shown  by  Lord  Hotham,  Dalton  Hall,  Beverley 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Jackson).  The  Grapes  generally 
were  not  of  outstanding  quality  and  small  in 
bunch. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Col.  Harrison- 
Broadley,  M.P.,  Welton  House,  East  Yorks.  (gr. 
Mr.  Chas.  Lawton),  secured  the  1st  prize  for  six 
Peaches  with  fruits  of  Grosse  Mignonne,  in  a 
strong  competition,  and  the  premier  award  for 
Nectarines  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  with  superb  fruits  of 
Early  Rivers. 

Melons. — The  classes  for  Melons  were  strongly 
contested,  and  the  best  scarlet-fleshed 
variety  was  shown  by  Lord  Elphinstone, 
Carberry  Tower,  Musselburgh  (gr.  Mr.  D. 
Kidd)  ;  the  best  green-fleshed  variety  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck  (gr.  Mr.  James 
Gibson)  ;  whilst  the  1st  prize  for  a  white-fleshed 
Melon  was  awarded  to  W.  C.  Gray,  Esq., 
Tunstall  Manor,  West  Hartlepool  (gr.  Mr.  Thos. 
Pattison). 

VEGETABLES. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables  of  six  distinct 
sorts,  grown  from  seed  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  the  1st 
prize  was  won  by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett), 
who  staged  Vegetable  Marrow  Moore's  Cream, 
Cauliflower  Early  Mammoth,  Carrot  Prize- 
winner, Potato  Wordsley  Pride,  Tomato  Sensa- 
tion, and  Pea  Stourbridge  Marrow.  The  2nd 
prize  was  secured  by  the  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton, Castle  Ashby,  Northampton  (gr.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Searle).  3rd,  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  Lathom 
House,  Ormskirk  (gr.   Mr.  Ben.  Ashton). 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  offered  prizes 
for  similar  exhibits  grown  from  their 
seeds.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  the  Duke 
of  PORTLAND,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Worksop  (gr.  Mr. 
].  Gibson),  who  showed  superb  samples  of 
Dwarf  Bean  Magnum  Bonum,  Cauliflower  Mag- 
num Bonum,  Carrot  Favourite,  Potato  Gladia- 
tor, Tomato  Eclipse,  and  Pea  Duke  of  Albany. 
The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  the  Earl  of  Lathom 
(gr.  Mr  Ben..  Ashton),  who  had  also  some 
excellent  produce. 

Messrs.  James  Backhouse  &  Son,  Ltd.,  York, 
offered  prims  for  collections  of  10  distinct  varie- 
ii  -,  the  1st  prize,  being  won.  by  the  Marquis,  of 
Northampton,  Castle  Ashby,  Northampton  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Scarlei.  2nd,  P.  Neville,  Esq., 
skclljrooke  Bark,  Doncaster  (gr.  Mr.  J.  New- 
bold). 


NONCOMPETITIVE   EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  put  up  an  imposing  group  of 
exotic  plants,  many  of  which  were  ornamental- 
leaved  subjects,  with  here  and  there  a  few  bright 
batches  of  flowering  plants  and  a  bank  of  showy 
Orchids  in  the  centre.  There  were  examples  of 
the  beautiful  Dracaena  Doucettii  de  Grootei  at 
either  corner,  and  another  feature  were  tall 
stands  furnished  with  Asparagus  and  carrying 
finely-pitchered  plants  of  Nepenthes.  A  plant 
of  the  handsome  Dracaena  Victoria  found  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  group,  the  body  of  which  was 
composed  of  choice  foliage  plants. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester, 
staged  a  group  of  Paeonies  and  other  hardy 
flowers  of  a  showy  character,  such  as  Irises, 
Pyrethrums,  Campanulas,  Delphiniums,  An- 
chusa  italica,  &c.  Adjoining  their  garden 
flowers  Messrs.  Smith  displayed  an  exhibit 
of  greenhouse  flowering  plants  arranged  with 
pleasing  effect.  Tall  vases  filled  with  Car- 
nations were  prominent  objects. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate, 
London,  N.,  staged  a  handsome  exhibit, 
arranged  with  the  skill  for  which  this  firm's 
groups  are  noted.  They  had  graceful  sprays  of 
Bambusa  gracilis  and  Rambler  Roses  overhang- 
ing a  mixed  collection  of  Carnations,  dwarf 
Roses,  Hippeastrums  of  considerable  merit, 
Andromeda  speciosa,  Astilbe  (SpiraeasI,  Metrosi- 
deros  floribunda,  Verbena  Princess  of  Wales  and 
others,  yellow-flowered  Richardias,  &c,  all 
pleasingly  relieved  with  Adiantum  Ferns, 
Codiaeums  (Crotons),   and   Dracaenas. 

Messrs.  Ker  &  Sons,  Aigburth  Nursery,  Liver- 
pool, had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Hippeastrums 
(Amaryllis),  and  amongst  them  were  Masterpiece, 
Monarch,  President,  The  Premier,  White  Lady, 
Crimson  King,  Goliath,  and  Lady  Roberts,  the 
whole  well  staged  and  relieved  with  Ferns. 

Opposite  their  very  fine  exhibit  of  a  rock 
garden,  Messrs.  James  Backhouse  &  Son,  York, 
showed  a  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
principally  flowering  subjects,  amongst  which 
were  Hydrangeas,  Carnations,  show  Pelar- 
goniums,  Roses,  Liliums,  Begonias,  Rhododen- 
drons, Metrosideros  floribunda,  with  suitable 
greenery,  of  which  choice  varieties  of  Ferns 
formed  a  considerable  part. 

Messrs.  G.  Longster  &  Sons,  Derwent  Nur- 
series, Malton,  staged  a  pleasing  collection  of 
plants,  principally  of  hardy  subjects,  the  groups 
being  freely  relieved  with  ornamental-leaved 
plants.  Metrosideros  floribunda,  Pyrethrums 
in  variety,  Lobelias  in  shades  of  blue,  Geums, 
Carnations,  Calceolarias,  and  Celosias  are  a 
selection  of  the  more  showy  flowers  displayed. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  arranged  a  very 
large  group  of  hardy  flowers.  Paeonies 
formed  a  large  portion  of  the  exhibit,  and  these 
embraced  most  of  the  varieties  of  merit.  The 
pale-blue  coloured  Delphinium  "  Persimmon  " 
was  a  prominent  subject  in  a  tall  epergne.  The 
new  pink-flowered  Astilbe  (Spiraea)  japonica, 
Iris  hispanica  in  variety,  Lilium  rubellum, 
Gerbera  Jamesonii,  Watsonia  Ardernei,  Heu- 
cheras,   Poppies  were   included. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maid- 
stone, had  a  large  exhibit  of  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers,  including  Paeonies,  Pyrethrums,  Irises, 
&c,  and  a  prettily-arranged  rock  garden,  in 
which  we  noticed  Spiraeas,  also  Irises,  Nym- 
phaeas,  Dianthus  in  variety,  Campanulas,  &c. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  staged  a 
collection  of  greenhouse  flowers,  such  as 
Fuchsias,  Heliotrope  Lord  Roberts.  &c. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Som.,  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  their  noted  strains  of 
Paeonies,  Pyrethrums,  and  Delphiniums. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  exhibited  a  collec- 
tion of  Pentstemons  of  a  fine  strain,  including 
the  varieties  Crimson  Gem,  Mrs.  Callendar, 
Marconi,  John  Michie,  also  many  good  forms 
of  garden  Phlox,  amongst  them  Diichess  of 
Roxburghe,  Madame  G.  Marie  (white  and  of 
exceedingly  large  size),  and  Aviation,  in  colour 
salmon-pink.  He  also  showed  Violas  and  Pan- 
sies,   and    Pelargonium   Black  Vesuvius. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge, 
staged  a  collection  of  Gloxinias  of  their  noted 
strain,  relieved  with  a  background  of  Liliums 
and  Kentia  Palms.  In  the  foreground  they  ex- 
hibited Cucumbers,  Melons  and  Tomatos. 

Messrs.  R.  H-  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  exhibited 
a  fin-?  collection  of  Paeonies,  amongst  which  we 
noted  such  beautiful  varieties  as  Fiancee  (white, 


of  large  size),  Her  Grace,  Amazone  (white  with 
crimson  tips),  Hypatia,  and  others,  all  giving 
evidence  of  first-class  culture. 

A  good  collection  of  Caladiums  came  from 
Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.I.. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park 
Nurseries,  Middlesex,  filled  a  large  table  space 
with  Orchids,  including  Cattleya  Mendelii, 
Cypripedium  Schroderae,  Laelia  tenebrosa,  and 
choice  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  also 
Bush  and  Rambler  Roses,  including  Baby 
Rambler  and  Baby  Dorothy,  hardy  greenhouse 
plants  arid  Carnations. 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  &  Co.,  Alderborough 
Nurseries,  Geashill,  King's  Co.,  Ireland,  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  Anemones. 

Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  showed  Cen- 
tureas,  Pelargoniums,  and  Carnations. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Deanland  Nursery, 
Balcombe,  Winchester,  had  an  array  of  Sweet 
Peas. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Waters  showed  Carnations,  some 
of  which  were  of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaisbn 
type. 

Messrs.  E.  J.  Batchelor  &  Sons,  Station 
Square,  Harrogate,  staged  varieties  of  Nephro- 
lepis  exaltata. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  5  &  7,  Bull  Street,  West 
Bromwich,  showed   Ferns  in  pots. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Artindale  &  Son,  Nether 
Green,  Sheffield,  displayed  Violas  and  Pansies. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  displayed  a 
collection  of  Melons  in  about  20  varieties,  a 
number  of  Tomatos,  all  well  selected  fruits,  15 
varieties  of  early  culinary  Peas,  with  many 
Cucumbers,  including  very  large  berries  of 
Sutton's  Al  variety.  The  exhibit  was  pleasingly 
arranged,  a  centrepiece  being  formed  of  Strep- 
tocarpus  of  a  good  strain,  with  Palms  at  the 
back  and  a  number  of  small  Ferns,  vases  of 
Sweet  Peas,  &c,  interspersed. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  staged 
Strawberries,  also  Early  Rivers'  Nectarine, 
Hale's  Early,  Early  Alexander  Peaches. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Marguerite  Pink  Queen  Alexandra. — A  sport 
from  the  double-flowered  Queen  Alexandra 
variety,  having  a  pink  tinting  in  the  disc  florets. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  Liverpool. 

Nepenthes  x  excelsa. — A  hybrid  raised  from 
N.  Veitchii  x  N.  sanguinea.  The  pitchers 
possess  the  reddish  colouring  of  the  last- 
named  parent,  the  rim,  which  is  remark- 
ably handsome,  being  of  a  mahogany  red 
colour.  The  plant  is  a  robust  grower :  the; 
young  specimen  exhibited  had  half  a  dozen 
pitchers,  the  largest  of  which  measured  12 
inches  or  thereabouts  in  length.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Honorary  Awards. 
The  Gold  Jubilee  Medal  offered  for  the  best 
exhibit  in  the  show  was  awarded  to  James  Back- 
house &  Son,  Ltd.,  for  their  rock-garden  exhibit. 

Gold  Medals. — Lieut. -Col.  Holford,  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Wm.  Cutbush  & 
Son,  James  Backhouse  &  Son,  Ltd. 

Awards  Made  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 
Gold  Medal. — Mr.  J.  Coulthurst. 

Silver  Cups. — Messrs.  James  Pickersgill,  Joe 
S.  Sharp,  James  Blacker,  George  Prince,  James 
Cypher  &  Sons,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Earl 
of  Harrington,  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  R.  H. 
Bath,  Ltd.,  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  Kelway  &  Sons,  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons, 
Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Artindale  &  Son. 

Hogg  Medal. — Messrs.  Laxton  Bros. 

Silver  Banksian  Medal. — Messrs.  Batchelor 
&  Son,  J.  E.  Skaife. 

Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medals. — Messrs.  T°hn 
Peed  &  Sons,  W.  Vause,  J.  Wood,  W.  &  J. 
Brown,  George  Mount,  W.  P.  Burkinshaw,  J. 
Moore,  Ltd.,  G.  Gibson  &  Co.,  Harkness  &  Son: 

Silver-Gilt  Kmghtian  Medal. — Messrs: 
Sutton  &  Sons. 

Silver  Flora  Medals. — Mr.  John  Forbes, 
C.  W.  Breadmore,  W.  Kettlewell,  W.  F.  Crowj. 
ther,  Kent  &  Brydon. 

Gold  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  to  Lt.-Col. 
Holford   (gr..Mr.   Alexander). 

Bronze  Veitch  Memoriai  Medal  to  W  P. 
Burkinshaw,  Esq.   (gr.   Mr.   J.  T.   Barker). 
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BIRMINGHAM    BOTANICAL    AND 

HORTICULTURAL. 

June  11. — The  first  of  two  special  summer 
flower  shows  arranged  to  be  held  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  was  held  on  the  above 
date.  Orchids,  Roses,  and  hardy  cut  flowers 
were  well  shown.  The  weather  was  cool  but 
fine,  and  the  show  was  well  supported  by  visi- 
tors. Eight  medals  were  awarded  to  groups  of 
plants  and  cut  flowers,  and  one  Award  of  Merit 
was  given  to  an  Odontoglossum. 

Orchids. 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P., 
Highbury,  Birmingham  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Mackay), 
sent  a  well-arranged  group  of  superbly-grown 
(  In  bids,  consisting  principally  of  Cattleyas, 
I.aelio-Cattleyas,  Miltonias,  and  Odontoglos- 
sums. In  the  centre  of  the  group  was  a  grand 
lot  of  Odontoglossums  in  variety,  and  on 
either  side  of  these  Cattleya  Mossias  and  Mil- 
tonia  vexillaria  were  displayed  in  batches. 
Several  forms  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana 
were  of  outstanding  merit,  and  Cochlioda  Noez- 
liana  was  represented  by  seven  well-flowered 
specimens.  Phalaenopsis  amabilis  Kimestadti- 
ana,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  M.  ignea,  Aerides 
I.obbi,  A.  afKne  superbum,  Anguloa  eburnea, 
and  A.  uniflora  splendens  were  also  included. 
(Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

W.  Waters  Butler,  Esq.,  Southfield,  Nor- 
folk Road,  Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  R.  H.  Jones), 
occupied  a  table  30  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
with  a  rich  collection  of  Orchids,  in  which  were 
good  examples  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
Oakwoodiense,  O.  c.  gloria,  O.  citrosmum 
and  its  variety  punctatum,  Cypripedium 
Cassandra,  Westfield  var.,  C.  hirsutissimum, 
C.  bellatulum  Wellesleyanum,  and  C.  bar- 
batum  Rex.  Cattleya  Mossiae,  C.  Vulcan, 
many  choice  I.aelio-Cattleyas,  Phalaenopsis  ama- 
bilis Rimestadtiana,  Dendrobiums,  Thunia 
Marshalliana,  and  T.  Winniana.  A  number  of 
plants  of  white  Liliums  were  much  admired 
at  the  back  of  this  very  fine  exhibit.  (Silver- 
Gill  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  sent  a 
group  of  Orchids,  in  which  was  a  remarkably 
good  form  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana,  with 
very  large,  richly-coloured  flowers.  Two  other 
forms  of  L.-C.  Canhamiana,  namely.  Marguerite 
and  Rex,  were  noteworthy.  Renanthera  Im- 
schootiana,  with  many  flowers  ;  Oncidium  am- 
pliatum  majus,  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas, 
Laelia  purpurata  alba,  and  Lycaste  lanipes 
were  shown  in  excellent  condition.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

R.  1'Knwick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  contributed  a 
small  group  of  Orchids,  mostly  Odontoglos- 
sums.    (Vote  of  Thanks.) 

Miscellaneous    Plants    and    Cut    Flowers. 

Messrs.  Baker's,  Codsall,  Wolverhampton, 
staged  a  choice  collection  of  long-spurred  Aqui- 
legias  and  varieties  of  large,  showy  Oriental 
Poppies.     (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Robert  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  Tenby 
Street,  Birmingham,  sent  a  beautiful  collection 
of  20  varieties  of  Spanish  Irises,  together  with 
1he  same  number  of  varieties  of  South  African 
Ixias.     (Silver   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham, 
were  represented  by  Roses  in  pots  arranged  in  a 
semi-circular  group  on  the  floor.  Teas,  Hybrid 
Teas,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Weeping  and  Pillar 
varieties  were  splendidly  shown.  Some  of  the 
best  varieties  were  Madame  Abel  Chatenay, 
Richmond,  Madame  Falcot,  Paul  Transon,  Lady 
Gay,  Queen  Alexandra,  and  Blush  Rambler. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  Ellison,  West  Bromwich,  showed  a 
collection  of  Ferns.     (Bronze  Medal.) 

From  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worces- 
ter, came  a  display  of  Paeonies,  Pyrethrums, 
Campanulas,  Heucheras,  Irises,  Incarvillea 
Delavayi,    &c.      (Bronze   Medal.) 

Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  crispum,  Southfield  var.,   from 

W.  Waters  Butler,  Esq.,  Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr. 

'  R.    H.    Jones).       A   very   fine   white    flower,    4J 

inches  across,   the  sepals   suffused  with  purple, 

and  spotted  with  chocolate  brown. 


Competitive  Classes. 

In  a  class  provided  for  six  Orchids  in  flower, 
dissimilar,  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamb?:r- 
LAIN,  M.P.,  Highbury  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Mackay),  was 
awarded  1st  prize.  The  three  best  specimens 
were  Laelio-Cattleya  Aphrodite,  having  four 
spikes  and  13  large  flowers,  Miltonia  vexillaria 
covered  with  shapely  flowers,  and  Cattleya 
Mossiae. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND  PROVIDENT. 

June  15. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  the  above  date  at  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  S.W.,  Mr.  C.  II.  Curtis 
in  the  chair.  Four  new  members  were  elected. 
The  amount  of  sick  pay  was,  since  the  last  meet- 
ing, £35  8s.  A  member  over  70  years  of  age  was 
put  on  the  benevolent  fund,  subject  to  rule  19, 
clause  3.  The  Committee  hope  that  members 
will  do  all  they  can  to  induce  young  gardeners 
to  join  the  Society. 


MARKETS. 


THE     WEATHER. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  June  13,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  weather  was  generally  fine  over  the  greater  part  of 
England  although  slight  rain  was  experienced  in  most 
places.  In  the  north-west  of  England,  and  in  most  parts  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  falls  of  rain  were  rather  frequent,  and 
the  general  state  of  the  sky  was  more  cloudy.  Thunder  was 
heard  at  Dover  on  Monday  evening,  and  at  Stonyhurst  on 
Thursday.  On  Sunday  night  *'  mock  moons "  were 
observed  at  Raunds. 

The  temperature  was  below  the  average,  the  defect  varying 
between  2°  and  3W  in  some  of  the  northern  and  north- 
western districts.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were 
registered  at  most  stations  on  the  9th  or  10th,  and  ranged 
from  74y  or  75u  over  the  south-eastern  half  of  England  to 
66°  in  Ireland  N.,  65°  in  the  English  Channel,  and  to  64°  in 
Scotland  N.  At  sevsral  stations  in  the  north  and  north-west 
the  maxima  were  frequently  below  60y.  The  lowest  of  the 
minima  occurred  on  the  7th  over  the  major  portion  of  Great 
Britain,  but  on  the  12th  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Ireland.  In  the 
English  Channel  the  lowest  value  was  only  46° ,  but  in  all 
other  districts  the  thermometer  sank  to  below  40",  in 
England  S.E.  and  Scotland  E.  to  34°,  and  in  England  S.W. 
to  33u.  The  lowest  grass  minima  reported  were  25°  at 
Llangammarch  Wells,  27°  at  Crathes,  29°  at  Balmoral, 
Cockle  Park,  Morpeth,  and  30°  or  31°  at  Marchmont, 
Rauceby,  Hillington,  Cambridge,  Wisley,  Newton  Rigg  and 
Markree. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  sea. — Except  on  some  parts 
of  the  north*western  and  extreme  northern  coasts  the  water 
was  warmer  than  during  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year.  The  actual  values  ranged  from  60-6°  at  Margate,  67*0" 
at  Eastbourne,  and  56-0°  at  Newquay  and  Seafield  to  50'1° 
at  Aberdeen,  and  to  about  47-5°  at  Wick  and  Lerwick. 

THE  WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  June  17, 

A  moderate  but  welcome  rain. — This  was  on  the  whole  a 
cold  week  for  the  time  of  year.  On  three  days  the  highest 
temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen  did  not  rise  above 
60°,  and  on  one  night  the  exposed  thermometer  registered  a 
reading  within  1°  of  the  freezing-point.  The  ground  is  now 
at  about  an  average  temperature  at  2  feet  deep,  but  "J1-' 
colder  than  is  seasonable  at  1  foot  deep.  Rain  fell  on  four 
days,  but  to  the  total  depth  of  less  than  half  an  inch.  After 
a  fortnight  of  dry  weather  the  gentle  but  persistent  rain 
which  fell  throughout  the  whole  of  last  night  was  very 
welcome.  On  that  occasion  1£  gallons  was  deposited  on 
each  square  yard  of  surface'  in  my  garden.  Considering 
the  moderate  quantity  which  fell  it  has  already  had  a  most 
beneficial  effect  on  vegetation  generally.  This  fall  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  affect  the  percolation  gauges,  through 
which  no  measurable  quantity  of  rain-water  has  passed  for 
nearly  a  fortnight.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  5£ 
hours  a  day,  which  is  half  an  hour  a  day  short  of  the  average 
duration  in  June.  Light  airs,  as  a  rule,  prevailed  during  the 
week,  but  on  one  day  the  mean  velocity  for  the  windiest 
hour  reached  13  miles— direction  west.  The  mean  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  exceeded 
a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  as  much  as  10  per 
cent.     E.  M.t  Berk  haunted,  June  17,  1908. 


TRADE   NOTICES. 


We  are  informed  that  the  business  of  John  Laing  &  Sons, 
Seed,  Plant  and  Bulb  Merchants,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  has  been 
transferred  from  Mr.  David  T.  Russell  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Russell 
(trading  as  John  Russel),  as,  and  from  the  25th  of  May, 
1908. 

E.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD. 

The  above-named  company  has  been  registered  with  a 
capital  of  £6,000,  in  £1  shares  (1,500  preference).  Objects: 
To  acquire  the  business  of  a  manufacturer  of  a  plant  mildew 
destroyer  (known  as  Mo-Effic  Mildew  Destroyer)  and  the 
business  of  a  chemical  manure  merchant  carried  on  by 
E.  Wright,  at  55,  Brook  Street,  Bradford,  as  the  Mo-Effic 
Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  E.  Wright  &  Co.,  and  to  carry  on 
the  said  business  and  that  of  manufacturers  of  artificial 
manures,  fungicides,  insecticides,  fumigators,  garden 
syringes  and  horticultural  implements,  &c.  No  initial 
public  issue.     Registered  office,  55,  Brook  Street,  Bradford. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  June  17, 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed. J 


Cut  Flowers, 

Ac. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Azalea,  white,  per 

Myosotis,  per  doz. 

dozen  bunches 

4  0-50 

bunches 

2  0-30 

—  mollis,  p.  bch. 

09^10 

O  dontoglossum 

Calla  aethiopica,  p. 

crispum,      per 

dozen  

2  6-40 

dozen    blooms 

2  0-26 

Carnations,      per 

Paeonies,  per  dozen 

dozen  blooms, 

bunches 

16-30 

best  American 

Pelargoniums, 

various 

2  0-30 

show,  per  doz. 

—  second  size    ... 

1  6-  2 

bunches 

5  0-60 

—  smaller,       per 

—  Zonal,    double 

doz.     bunches 

9  0-12  0 

scarlet 

4  0-60 

—  Malmaisons,  p. 

Pyrethrums,  dozen 

doz.  blooms  ... 

8  0  12  0 

bunches 

3  0-60 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

Roses,   12  blooms, 

blooms 

8  0-10  0 

Niphetos 

10-26 

Cyclamen,  per  doz. 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

2  0-50 

bunches 

6  0-80 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

2  0-40 

Cypripediums,  per 

—  General      Jac- 

dozen  blooms.. 

2  0-26 

quiminot 

16-26 

Eucharis      grandi- 

—  K  a  i  se  r  i  n  A. 

flora,  per  doz. 

Victoria 

2  0-40 

blooms 

4  0-50 

—  C.  Mermet 

2  0-40 

Gardenias,  per  doz. 

—  Liberty 

2  C-  4  0 

blooms 

16-30 

—  Mine,  Chatenay 

3  0-  6  O 

Gladiolus   Colvilei 

—  Mrs.   J.    Laing 

2  0-40 

vars.,  per  doz. 

Statice,  per  dozen 

bunches 

7  0-10  0 

bunches 

5  0-60 

Gypsophila  per  dz. 

Spiraea,  per  dozen 

bunches 

3  0-50 

bunches 

5  0-60 

Iris  (Spanish),  per 

Stoc  k  s,      double 

dozen  bunches 

3  0-60 

white,  per  doz. 

Ixias 

4  0-60 

bunches 

3  0-40 

Liliuni  auratum  ... 

2  0-30 

Sweet     Peas,    per 
dozen  bunches 

—  candidum 

2  0-36 

3  0-50 

—  longillorum    ... 

2  6-40 

Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

—  lane  i  f  o  Hum, 

blooms 

0  4-06 

rubriini  and 

—  on   stems,  per 

album 

2  0-26 

bunch  

10-20 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Tulips,  per  dozen 

p.  dz.  bunches 

6  0-90 

bunches 

6  0-12  0 

—  extra  quality  ... 

12  0-15  0 

—  Darwins 

9  0-12  0 

Marguerites,  white, 

Violets,  per  dozen 

p.  dz.  bunches 

3  0-40 

bunches 

2  0-30 

—  yellow,  per  dz. 
bunches 

—  special  quality 

3  0-40 

2  0-30 

— ■  Parmas,p.bch. 

16-26 

Mignonette,      per 

Wallflowers,      per 

dozen  bunches 

3  0-60 

dozen  bunches 

16-20 

Cut  Foliage, 

fltc. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Adiantum     cunea- 

Galax    leaves,    per 

lum,  dz.  bchs. 

6  0-90 

doz.  bunches... 

2  0-26 

A  sparagus    plu- 

Grasses,  per  dozen 

mosus,       long 

bunches 

10-26 

trails,  per  doz. 

8  0-12  0 

Hardy    foliage 

—    —       medium, 

(various),    per 

bunch    ... 

10-20 

dozen  bunches 

2  0-  G  0 

—  Sprengeri 

0  9-16 

Ivy-leaves,   bronze 

2  0-26 

Berberis,  per  doz. 

—  long  trails  per 

bunches 

2  6-30 

bundle 

0  9-16 

Croton  leaves,  per 

—  short    green, 

bunch  

10-13 

perdz. bunches 

16-26 

Cycas  leaves,  each 

16-20 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

4  0-50 

Daffodil  leaves,  per 

M\  i  tie,   per  dozen 

doz.  bunches.. 

2  0-30 

bunches,  (Eng- 

Fern, English,  per 

lish)      s  in  al  1- 

dozen  bunches 

2  0-30 

leaved 

4  0-60 

—  French,  per  dz. 

—  French 

10-16 

bunches 

10-30 

Smilax.p.dz.  trails 

3  0    5  0 

Plants  In  Pots 

&c. :  Ave 

rage  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d 

Ampelopsis     Veit- 

C  yperus   alterni- 

chii,  per  dozen 

6  0-80 

folius,  dozen  ... 

4  0-  5  0 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 

—  laxus,  per  doz. 

4  0-50 

dozen   

4  0-60 

Dracaenas,  perdoz. 

9  0-24  0 

—  larger  

9  0-12  0 

Erica,  per  dozen  ... 

9  0-15  0 

—  Mnseri 

6  0-12  0 

—  candidissima... 

15  0-18  0 

Araucaria   excel sa, 

—  Cavendishii   ... 

18  0-24  0 

per  dozen 

12  0-30  0 

—  persoluta   alba 

24  0-30  0 

Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 

Euonymus,  per  dz. 

4  0-90 

green    

15  0-24  0 

Feins,  in   thumbs, 

—  variegated 

30  0-42  0 

per  100 

8  0-12  0 

Asparagus,  p.  doz., 

—  in    small    and 

P  I  u  in  o  s  u  s 

large  60's       ... 

12  0-20  0 

nanus  

■  9  0-12  0 

—  in  48's,  per  dz. 

4  0-10  0 

—  Sprengeri 

6  0-90 

—  in  32's,  per  dz. 

10  ii  tfl  ii 

—  tenin  ssimus 

9  0-12  0 

Ficus  elastica,  dz. 

8  0-10  0 

Azalea  indica 

24  0-36  0 

—  repens,  per  dz. 

6  0-80 

Boron  ia    elatior, 

Fuchsias,  per  doz. 

6  0-90 

per  dozen 

15  0-24  0 

Hardy  flower  roots, 

—  heterophylla,p. 

per  dozen 

0  9-20 

dozen   

18  0-24  0 

Heliotropiums,    p. 

Calceolarias,     her- 

dozen   

4  0-6  1, 

baceous,  p.  dz. 

5  0-90 

Hydrangeas,    per 

—  yellow,  per  dz. 

6  0-80 

dozen  

10  0-18  0 

Callas,  per  dozen... 

8  0-10  0 

—  paniculata,per 

Cinerarias,  per  dz. 

4  0-60 

dozen  ... 

18  O-tO  0 

Clematis,  per  doz. 

8  0-90 

Kentia      Belmore- 

C  ocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen 

18  0-20  0 

ana,  per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

—  Fosteriana,  dz. 

18  0-20  0 

Crassulas,  per  doz. 

8  0-12  0 

Latania  borbonica, 

Crotons,  per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

per  dozen 

12  0-18  0 

C  y  c  i  amen,    per 

Lilium     longi- 

dozen  ... 

6  0-10  0 

florunr,  per  dz. 

1    0-24  0 
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Plants  in  Pots,  ffc 

.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Contd.), 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Lilium  lancifolium, 

Rh  odanthe,    per 

per  dozen 

18  0-24  0 

dozen  

4  0-60 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Roses,     Ramblers, 

per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

each 

5  0-33  0 

Lobelia,  per  dozen 

4  0-60 

—  Hybrid  perpet- 

Marguerites,  white, 

uals,   per  doz. 

9  0-13  0 

per  dozen 

6  0-90 

Saxifraga    pyrami- 

Mignonette.perdz. 

6  0-10  0 

dalis,  per  doz. 

15  0-18  0 

Pelargoniums, 
per  doz.,  Zonal 

5  0-80 

Selaginella,  p.  doz. 

4  0-60 

—  show   varieties 

12  0-18  0 

Spiraea  japonica,  p. 

—  Ivy-leaved 

6  0-80 

do^en  

5  0-90 

—  Oak-leaved    ... 

3  0-50 

Verbena,     Miss 

Petunias,  per  doz., 

Willinott,    per 

(double) 

6  0-80 

dozen  

6  0-10  0 

Fruit: 

IVverage  Wholesale  Pi  ices. 

s.d  s.d 

s.d.  s.d. 

Apples      (Tasma- 

Figs    (Guernsey), 

nian),per  bos: 

per  dozen 

2  0-80 

—  Cox's     Orange 

Grape    Fruit,    case 

6  0-80 

Pippin 

13  0-17  0 

Grapes      (English, 

—  Alexander 

5  6-60 

new),  per  lb.  ... 

10-26 

—  Wellington    ... 

6  6-70 

—  Muscats  (Eng- 

— Scarlet      Non- 

lish, new), p. lb. 

10-30 

pareil  

6  0-70 

Gooseberries  (Eng- 

— Austral  ian, 

lish),  i  sieve  ... 
Lemons  : 

3  0-36 

per  case : 

—  Esopus 

—  New  York  Pip- 
pin        

—  Cox's     Orange 
Pippin 

—  Wellington    ... 

—  Alfriston 

—  Adams      Pear- 

6  67  7  6 

8  0-90 

13  0-16  0 
8  0-86 
6  0-66 

—  Messina,    case 
Lychees,  per  box... 
Mangos  (Jamaica), 

per  dozen 
Melons  (English)... 

—  (Guernsey)     ... 
Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag        

7  0-13  0 
10-15 

4  0-80 
10-20 
10-20 

45  0    — 

main     ... 

—  French  Crab... 

—  Stunner      Pip- 
pin         

6  0-66 
6  0-66 

5  6-70 

—  Brazils,      new, 
percwt.          ...  50  0-57  0 

—  Barcelona,  per 

bag       30  0-32  0 

—  Cocoa  nuts.  100  11  0-14  0 

—  Nova  Scotian, 

Nectarines,  select'd  10  0-15  0 

per  barrel : 

—  best      

6  0-80 

—  Fallawater 

17  0-19  0 

—  seconds 

3  0    — 

\pricots    (French), 

Oranges  (Valencia), 

per  box 

0  9-12 

per  case 

15  0-28  0 

Avacado  Pears,  dz. 

6  0-12  0 

—  Denia,  p.  case 

14  0-25  0 

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Californian 

—  No.  2  Canary. 

6  0    — 

Navel,   p.  case 

20  0-25  0 

—  No.  1        „     ... 

7  6-80 

Peaches  (English). 

—  Extra        „     ... 

8  0-90 

p.  dz.,  selected  10  0-15  0 

—  Giants      ,,     ... 

10  0-12  0 

—  best  quality    ... 

6  0-80 

—  (Claret) 

7  0-76 

—  second  quality 

2  0-30 

—  Jamaica 

5  0-56 

Pears  (Australian), 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 

0  9-13 

per  box 

3  6-50 

Cranberries,     case 

8  9-90 

Pineapples,  each ... 

2  0-60 

Cherries    (French), 

Strawberries  (Eng- 

J sieve 

3  6-70 

lish),  per  lb.    .. 

0  9-16 

—  (French),  p.box 

0  9-26 

—  (French),      per 

Dates  (Tunis),  doz. 

basket 

13-20 

boxes  

4  0-43 

—  Southamptons, 

Figs  (English)      ... 

2  0-60 

per  basket 

13-26 

Vegetables 

:  Averaf 

e  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes(French) 

Marrow    (English) 

2  0-60 

per  dozen 

2  0    — 

Mint,     per     dozen 

Asparagus,    per 

bunches 

10-20 

bundle : 

Mushrooms, per  lb. 

0  4-06 

—  Montauban    ... 

14-15 

—  broilers 

0  3-05 

—  Toulouse 

0  10-  1  0 

—  buttons,  per  lb. 

0  6    — 

—  English 

10-16 

Mustardand  Cress, 

—  Giant 

2  0-30 

per  dozen  pun. 

1  3    — 

Beans,    Broad 

Onions  (Egyptian), 

(French),  p. pad 

4  0-46 

per  bag 

66-70 

—  Guernsey,  p. lb. 

0  6-08 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 

—  English 

0  7-08 

16-26 

Beet  root, per  bushel 

13-16 

—  Spring,  dz. bun. 

16-20 

Cabbages,  per  tally 

3  0-46 

Parsley,  12  bunches 

16-20 

—  Greens,  p.  bag 

10-16 

Peas     (Guernsey), 

Cauliflowers,  p.  dz. 

10-20 

per  lb 

0  G-  0  8 

—  per  tally 

4  0-80 

—  French  pad    ... 

4  0-46 

Celery,  per  roll    ... 

0  8-10 

Potatos  (Guernsey), 

Celeriac    (French), 

per  lb 

0  2-0  21 

per  dozen 

2  0    — 

—  (Jersey),      bar- 

Chicory, per  lb.  ... 

0  3-05 

rels,  cwt. 

18  0    — 

Chow  Chow    (Sec- 

—  Teneriffe,  cwt. 

11  0-13  0 

hium  edule),p. 

Radishes     (Guern- 

dozen ... 

3  0    — 

sey),  dozen    ... 

0  6-08 

Cucumbers,  per  dz. 

16-26 

—  round,  p.  doz. 

0  4-06 

—  per  flat 

4  6-66 

Rhubarb     

16-20 

Endive,  per  dozen 

0  9-13 

Salsafy,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,     for- 

bundles 

3  6- 

eign,  per  doz. 

Tomatos  (English), 

bundles 

9  0-12  (1 

per  lb 

0  6-0  6A 

Leeks,  12   bundles 

10-16 

—  second  quality 

0  4-06 

Lettuce    (French), 

—  seconds, perlb. 

02    - 

per  dozen 

0  8-10 

Turnips    (French), 

—  (French),   Cos, 

per  bunch 

0  5-06 

per  dozen 

16-20 

Watercress,  p.  doz. 

0  4-06 

Remarks. — There  are  large  arrivals  of  French  Cherries, 
consequently  prices  are  much  lower  except  for  the  variety 
Reine  Hortense.  Appier,  from  Australia  are  a  little  firmer. 
Southampton  Strawberries  are  plentiful  and  cheaper  ;  fruits 
grown  indoors  are  now  practically  unsaleable.  Mushrooms 
are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Trade  is  generally  quiet.  E.  H.  R., 
Covent  Garden,  Wednesday,  June  17,  1908. 


New  Potatos  — 

Jersey  Flukes 

St.  Malo  Giants 

Cherbourgs    (cases)  6  6-70 

Do.       (barrels)  7  0-76 


Potatos 

s.d.  s.d. 
per  cwt. 
.80-86 
...7  6-8  0 


LincolDS— 

Up-to-Date  ... 
Maincrops    ... 
Royal  Kidney 
—    (Blackland) 


per  ton 
80-  90 
80-  90 
60-  65 
45-  50 


Lincolns 
Evergood 
—    (Blackland)  . 


per  ton 
60-  65 
45-  50 


Dunbars— 

Up-to-Date  (red  soil) 
Maincrop  (red  soil) 


110-115 
115-120 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

During  the  past  week  all  salesmen  have  complained  of 
bad  trade ;  yet  I  find  that  sume  have  cleared  out  fairly 
well,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  depend  on  the  market  for  any 
special  subjects.  At  the  end  of  the  season  there  are  always 
some  things  which  may  be  bought  below  market  value, 
while  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  special  subjects  at  the 
highest  prices.  Country  buyers  must  never  rely  on  what  is 
reported  as  being  in  the  markets  one  day,  for  it  may  be  that 
it  is  the  last  of  a  large  batch  and  the  grower  has  none  left. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Supplies  of  choice  flowers  are  very  uncertain.  Liliums 
vary  from  day  to  day  :  what  may  be  bought  one  morning  at 
2s.  per  bunch  may  make  4s.  per  bunch  a  day  or  two  later.  The 
supplies  during  the  last  few  days  have  been  more  than 
equal  to  all  demands,  and  prices  have  been  low,  that  is  at 
the  close  of  the  market.  It  is  the  same  with  Carnations  : 
those  who  have  to  buy  for  orders  have  to  pay  a  reasonable 
price,  but  the  surplus  is  cleared  out  at  any  price  that  can 
be  obtained.  Just  now  hardy  flowers  are  a  great  feature. 
Poppies,  Pyrethrums,  Pceonies,  and  Gladioli  being  very 
prominent.  Spanish  Irises  are  also  seen  in  large  quantities, 
with  these  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  prices: 
some  are  sold  at  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  dozen  bunches,  while 
others  make  from  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen  bunches. 

Pot  Plants. 

Growers  who  have  a  surplus  now  clear  out  at  low  prices. 
The  supplies  of  Zonal  and  also  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
and  Fuchsias  are  excessive.  Of  Marguerites,  &c,  theie 
are  now  good  yellow  flowered  plants,  but  since  the  yellow 
variety  of  Chrysanthemum  coronarium  has  been  so  exten- 
sively grown,  they  do  not  sell  so  readily.  Hydrangeas 
are  still '  plentiful  and  good.  Verbenas  have  not  been 
making  such  good  prices  this  season.  Rhodanthe  fetched 
but  very  low  prices  during  the  past  few  years  and  now  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  really  well-grown  plants.  Mignonette  is 
very  good  from  all  growers,  but  the  autumn  crop  with  the 
large  flower  heads  is  nearly  exhausted. 

There  is  not  quite  such  a  variety  of  foliage  plants  as  we 
usually  see  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  cut  foliage  seems 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  plants  to  a  large  extent.  Palms 
are  in  demand,  also  Ferns,  but  Crotons,  Ficus  and  other 
coloured  foliage  plants  are  less  in  demand  than  formerly. 
A.H.,  Lovent  Garden,  Wednesday,  June  77,  1908, 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Scotch— 

Up-to-Date  (grey  soil)    80-90 

i  Maincrop  (grey  soil)      80-  90 

Remarks. — The  trade  for  hew  Potatos  is  fair,  but  there 

is  little  demand  now  for  old  tubers.     Jersey  Potatos  are 

showing  traces  of  disease.    English  early  crops  are  looktng 

exceedingly  well.    E.J.  Newborn.  June  17,  1908. 


*.*  A  report  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Show  is 
he  d  over  until  the  next  issue. 

A  Gardener's  Training  :  Father.  You  state 
that  the  boy  is  a  little  defective  in  hearing 
and  is  no  student  or  scholar,  but  is  fairly  apt 
at  practical  work  and  is  willing  and  steady. 
We  do  not  consider  that  he  is  calculated  to 
become  a  first-rate  gardener.  In  order  to  do 
this  he  should  have  received  a  good  education 
and  should  be  disposed  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  study,  but  possessing  sufficient 
intelligence  to  estimate  the  experience  gained 
in  practical  work  at  its  correct  value.  As  a 
rule  a  young  gardener  should  stay  at  least 
three  years  at  his  first  place,  but  afterwards 
provided  he  can  make  a  shift  every  twelve 
months  into  gardens  that  are  well  equipped 
and  properly  managed,  he  will  gain  by  the 
varied  experience  thereby  obtained.  You 
state  that  you  hope  when  the  boy  has  attained 
the  age  of  21  years  you  will  be  able  to  start 
him  in  business  with  a  capital  of  £100.  We 
do  not  know  what  particular  branch  of  the 
business  you  mean,  but  such  a  sum  appears  to 
us  inadequate  for  any  purpose  except  perhaps 
that  of  commencing  a  small  market  garden 
for  the  culture  of  outdoor  crops. 

Apple  Blossom  :  W .  M.  G.  There  is  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  the  blossom  you  send. 
Some  of  the  stamens  have  become  petaloid, 
and  this  duplication  of  the  petals  has  resulted 
in  a  double  flower. 

Apple  Tree:  A.  A".,  Dundee.  There  are  so 
many  circumstances  that  may  tend  to  make  a 
tree  unfruitful  that  it  is  -impossible  for  us  to 
give  a  definite  opinion  in  your  case  without 
knowing  something  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  tree  is  cultivated.  You  have  not  even 
told  us  what  variety  of  Apple  it  is.  In  these 
circumstances  all  we  can  do  is  to  advise  you 
to  examine  the  roots  next  October  or  Novem- 
ber, and  if  any  are  found  that  are  growing 
directly  down  into  the  subsoil,  cut  these  off, 
taking  the  opportunity  to  shorten  most  of  the 
other  roots  which  show  considerable  strength 
in  order  to  induce  the  formation  of  root  fibres, 
which  are  more  valuable  than  thick  roots. 

Calanthe  leaves  spotted  :  Constant.  The 
growth  of  Calanthe  sent  appears  to  be  per- 
fectly healthy.  The  small  spots  may  have 
been  caused  by  insects  when  the  leaves  were 
in  course  of  development. 

Carnations  :  D.  A  D  We  are  unable  to  help 
you  in  respect  to  the  Carnations  unless  you 
can  send   specimens   for  examination. 

Lilium  candidum  :  D.  IF.  The  plants  are 
affected      with      the     common      Lily     disease 


(Botrytis  cinerea).  Your  best  plan  will  be  to. 
burn  the  affected  bulbs,  and,  after  procuring 
fresh  stock  from  an  uncontaminated  source,, 
plant  them  in  a  fresh  situation  as  far  from  the 
old  site  as  circumstances  will  permit.  The 
fresh  plants  may  be  sprayed  very  early  in 
spring  with  a  weak  solution  of  potassium 
sulphide,  or  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur 
as  a  preventive.  A  suitable  book  is  The  Book 
of  Garden  Pests  and  Plant  Diseases,  by  R. 
Hooper  Pearson  ;  it  may  be  obtained  from  our 
publishing  department.  t 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants. — We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  ol 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Plants:  A.  B.  H.  1,  Veronica  Teucrium 
var.  dubia  nana;  2,  Veronica  Teucrium  var. 
dubia ;  3,  Oxalis  corniculata ;  4,  Castilleja 
miniata  :  5,  Aceras  anthropophora. — A.  N.  T. 
Aira  caryophyllea.  —  E.  C.  Momordica  bal- 
samina,  a  native  of  East  Indies. — G.  C.  Spiraea 
species,  but  the  specimen  is  too  withered  for 
accurate  determination. — E.  H.  1,  Mertensia 
virginica;  2,  Eupatorium  petiolare. — G.G.  The 
plant  is  commonly  known  in  gardens  as  Zygo- 
petalum  intermedium. — Foreman.  1,  Cochlioda 
rosea ;  2,  Aerides  odoratum  ;  3,  Ada  aurantiaca  ; 
4,  Stanhopea  oculata  ;  5,  Catasetum  macro- 
carpum. — P.  Liparis  Bowkeri. —  W.  F.  Hae- 
manthus  multiflorus. —  II7.  If.  Odontoglossum 
crispum  of  the  guttatum  section,  but  for  which 
we  know  of  no  definite  varietal  name.  The 
class,  however,  is  tolerably  common. —  Vitis.  1, 
Anthericum  liliastrum  major  ;  2,  Helianthemum 
vulgare,  gai  den  variety  ;  3,  Cypripedium  spec- 
tabile  ;  4,  Astrantia  major.  The  other  two 
specimens  being  withered  are  not  recognisable. 
— /.  C.  Gould.     Rhaphiolepis  ovata. 

Old  Plant  of  Erica  :  Erica.  It  is  too  late 
to  disturb  your  plant  now,  but  you  can  reduce 
the  risk  of  losing  it  if  you  loosen  the  soil 
with  a  fork  and  give  a  dressing  of  peat  in 
order  to  encourage  additional  surface  roots. 
The  soil  should  be  kept  moist  all  through 
the  summer,  and  the  specimen  lifted  with  as 
good  a  ball  of  earth  as  possible  towards  the 
end  of  March  or  early  in  April  next  year. 

Pteris  Fern  :  H.  Reynolds.  There  is  no  disease 
present  in  the  fronds.  The  browning  may 
be  due  to  burning  by  the  sun's  rays,  to  exces- 
sive transpiration  owing  to  a  dry,  heated  at- 
mosphere, or  even  to  manure  water  having 
been   shed   over  portions   of   the   plants. 

Tomato  Disease:  A.  B.  You  do  mot  state 
which  disease  is  attacking  your  Tomato 
plants,  but  we  suspect  it  is  Cladosporium  ful- 
vum.  Spray  the  plants  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  at  ordinary  strength  and  admit 
plenty  of  ventilation  to  the  structure  in  which 
they  are  growing. 

Tomatos  :  H.  N.  H.  We  should  regard  boggy 
land  as  being  most  unfavourable  for  erecting 
houses  for  the  cultivation  of  Tomatos.  These 
plants  require  to  be  grown  in  moderately  dry 
conditions,  such  as  are  generally  most  pre- 
valent on  high  land  where  fogs  or  mists  are 
infrequent.  But  if  you  have  no  other  choice 
you  must  make  the  houses  damp-proof  as  far 
as  possible,  and  by  a  proper  use  of  fire-heat, 
accompanied  by  ventilation  during  favourable 
weather,  endeavour  to  bring  about  atmo- 
spheric conditions  in  the  houses  which  are 
opposite  to  those  prevailing  out  of  doors. 

Communications  Rbceived.— Mc.  G. — S.  (See  article  on 
"  Colours  in  Plants  "  printed  on  p.  402)— VV.  G.  M.— C.  H. 
—J.  D.  G.— W.  W.— S.  &  S.— A.  W.— H.W.  &  Co.— J.  H. 
— J.  W.— S.  W.-H.  H.-F  E.  A.— J.  E.  B.  W.— L.  E.— 
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MARKET    STRAWBERRIES. 

WHEN  Strawberries  of  the  best  quality 
can  be  bought  within  a  day  or  two  of 
the  middle  of  June  at  the  retail  price 
of  fourpence  and  fivepence  a  pound,  one  be- 
gins to  wonder  whether  the  industry,  which 
has  now  assumed  such  huge  proportions,  is 
not  being  overdone.  Until  Hampshire  began 
sending  Strawberries  to  London  and  other 
large  towns,  there  was  not  much  fear  that  the 
demand  would  fall  below  the  supply,  but  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  there  have  been  indica- 
tions that  acres  of  Strawberries  are  increasing 
too  rapidly  for  the  population,  and  growers 
have  been  grumbling  for  some  time  past  about 
unremunerative  prices.  Strawberries  can  be 
grown,  of  course,  to  sell  retail  at  fourpence, 
and  even  threepence  pet"  pound,  and.  still  leave 
a  fair  profit  for  grower  and  retailer,  but  when, 
within  a  week  of  the  crop  appearing  on  the 
market,  prices  drop  from  one  and  sixpence 
and  a  shilling  per  pound  to  about  a  third  of 
those  sums,  it  shows  that  the  market  is  be- 
ing very  heavily  loaded  and  can  hardly  cope 
■with  the  supply. 

There  is  one  reason  why  Strawberries, 
■when  they  are  plentiful,  do  not  bring  the 
prices  that  the  grower  had  hoped  to  obtain, 
and  it  has  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  they 
are  marketed.  The  Kentish  grower  still  per- 
sists in  using  the  clumsy  peck  basket,  which 
is  fit  enough  for  marketing  such  hard 
subjects  as  Peas  or  Potatos,  but  is  entirely 
unsuitable  for  a  fragile  fruit  like  the  Straw- 
berry. Even  the  gallon  basket,  as  used  by 
the  Hampshire  growers,  is  really  too  large 
when  Strawberries  are  fully  ripe,  although  it 
would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  style  of  package 
better  than  the  handle-basket  with  which 
everyone  is  so  familiar.  If,  however,  four 
pounds  of  fruit  were  the  limit  for  each  pack- 
age, it  would  be  much  better  for  everyone, 
and  the  fruit,  being  more  attractive  and  in 
better  condition,  would  realise  a  better  price, 
besides  stimulating  a  demand  that  can  never 


arise  for  ill-conditioned  berries.  It  is  mere 
folly,  when  fruit  gets  squashed,  even  in  a 
five-pound  basket,  to  cram  12  pounds  of  it 
into  a  peck  measure,  but  this  is  what  the 
Kent  and  Sussex  grower  has  been  doing  for 
years  past  and  is  still  doing. 

Another  matter  to  which  the  fruit-grower 
ought  to  pay  more  attention  is  the  grading 
of  his  fruit,  but  so  far  he  has  not  profited  by 
the  example  of  the  French,  the  Canadians,  the 
Americans,  and  the  Australians.  Certainly, 
the  home  grower  of  Strawberries  does  at 
times  send  into  the  market  what  he  calls 
"  seconds,"  but  this  is  usually  when  all  his 
best  fruit  is  gone  and  he  has  nothing  to  top 
up  with  !  The  extent  to  which  "  topping 
up  "  is  still  practised  is  absurd,  and  there 
is  nothing  which  makes  the  British  pur- 
chaser so  unwilling  to  pay  a  good  price.  The 
writer  has  examined  scores  of  baskets  from 
the  Southampton  district  this  season,  and  in 
nearly  every  one  of  them  there  was  a  large 
proportion  of  berries  which  ought  never  to 
have  found  their  way  into  a  basket  of  first- 
grade  fruit.  This  grading  is  admittedly  a 
difficult  mailer  and  would  necessitate  the 
carrying  by  the  picker  of  two  baskets — one 
for  the  besl  fruit  and  the  other  for  the  "  sec- 
onds " — but  it  ought  to  be  quite  as  easy  to 
put  small  and  badly-shaped  berries  into  a 
separate  basket  as  tocollect  them  carefully  fur 
filling  up  the  space  beneath  the  larger  and 
better  berries.  Most  of  the  French  Strawber- 
ries which  arrive  in  London  are  even  in  size 
and  quality,  and  as  a  rule  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  Just  gathered  from 
the  bed.  Yet  they  have  received  more  hand- 
ling than  the  English  fruit  and  have  travelled 
a  far  greater  distance.  These  results  are  du<\ 
of  course,  to  smaller  packages,  careful  pack- 
ing, and  strict  grading. 

It  is  a  little  curious  that  Strawberries  shouTd 
have  dropped  in  price  so  soon  this  year — and 
thereby  have  curtailed  the  period  when  the 
grower  reaps  the  richest  portion  of  his  harvest 
— when  we  recollect  that  the  first  consign- 
ments on  the  market  were  earlier  than  usual. 
This  year  the  first  of  the  Southampton  berries, 
whose  arrival  may  be  said  to  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  proper,  appeared  in 
London  on  June  10,  and  the  first  "Strawberrv 
Special,"  carrying  some  12,000  pounds  of 
fruit,  arrived  early  on  June  12.  Another  train, 
with  8,000  pounds  on  board,  arrived  during 
the  day.  Last  year  the  first  of  the  Southamp- 
ton crop  did  not  reach  London  till  June  13, 
but  that  was  some  five  or  six  days  earlier 
than  1906.  Every  year,  in  fact,  the  season 
gets  a  little  earlier,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
improvement  of  varieties.  At  the  same  time, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  returns  of  1907,  the 
season  also  lengthens  at  the  other  end — a  fact 
doubtless  due  to  the  growing  of  late  varieties. 
It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that,  before  many  more  years  are  past,  the 
Strawberry  season  will  last  from  the 
beginning  of  June  till  the  end  of  July. 

Most  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
last  vear  was  the  best  Strawberry  season  on 
record.  Previously  to  that,  the  greatest  crop 
in  the  Southampton  district  was  that  of  1904, 
when  some  4,250  tons  of  fruit  were  carried 
by  train  in  nearly  2,000,000  baskets.  Last 
year,  however,  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway  Company  handled  2,100,148 
baskets  of  Strawberries,  aggregating  a  total 
weight  of  4,705   tons.     Swanwick,   which   is 


the  chief  centre  of  the  industry,  tohtributed 
.more  than  half  this  gigantic  total,  the  rest 
coming  chiefly  from  Bursledon,  Botley,  Wick- 
ham,  and  Sholing.  On  the  average,  during 
the  height  of  the  season  eight  special  trains 
are  required  to  convey  the  fruit  to  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other  big  towns. 
Some  of  it  also  goes  to  Scotland,  and  a  few 
vanloads  to  Ireland.  At  the  same  time  ordi- 
nary passenger  trains  take  small  consign- 
ments to  every  town,  large  and  small,  in 
Hampshire  and  the  adjoining  counties,  be- 
sides which  several  tons  are  carried  by  road 
to  Southampton  and  other  places  in  the 
district. 

The  figures  for  this  year's  crop  will  not  be 
available  until  August  or  September,  but  it  is 
fairly  certain  that,  with  the  continuance  of 
fair  weather  to  the  end  of  the  season,  the 
crop  will  be  as  big  or  bigger  than  that 
of  a  year  ago.  But  it  is  likely  that,  in 
view  of  the  low  prices  now  obtaining,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  fruit  than  usual  will  be 
made  into  jam.  The  jam-makers'  prices  are 
low,  but  when  one  takes  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  so  particular  as  to 
quality  and  will  come  and  fetch  the  fruit  in 
his  own  vans,  it  is  evident  that  the  grower 
may  sometimes  obtain  a  better  result  by  deal- 
ing with  him  than  by  sending  his  fruit  to 
market  for  dessert.     East  Sussex. 


NOTES   FROM    ISLEWORTH. 

FRUIT    PROSPECTS. 

This  season  is  one  of  extraordinary  promise 
in  the  orchard,  and  most  fruit  trees  will  de- 
mand thinning  if  sizeable  fruit  is  tc  result. 
Apples  are  generally  carrying  two  or  three  times 
as  many  fruits  as  the  trees  should  be  allowed 
to  bear,  and  Plums  are  also  heavily  overbur- 
dened. Pears  are  a  full  crop  generally.  Apri- 
cots and  Sweet  Cherries  are  failures  in  this 
garden.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  nearly  an 
average  crop. 

On  the  wall  trees  the  set  of  fruit  is  also  good  ; 
Apricots  are  thin  and  variable,  owing  to  the 
tiemendous  crop  of  1907,  but  Morellos  are  a 
good  crop.  I  have  taken  the  following  notes 
as  to  some  kinds  of  orchard-grown  fruit,  averag- 
ing out  the  results.  The  figure  100  represents 
the  maximum  crop  that  should  be  left  on  the 
trees  after  thinning,  so  that  the  figure  70  may 
be  taken  as  representative  of  an  average  crop 
over  a  series  of  years  : — 

Apples. — Cooking  sorts  (early)  300,  cooking 
sorts  (late)  250  (Lane's  Prince  Albert  350). 

Dessert  sorts  (early)  150  (Irish  Peach  200)  ;  des- 
sert sorts  (later)  220  (Cox's  Orange  Pippin  150, 
Ribston   Pippin  300). 

Various  edible  and  fancy  Apples  110  (Celini 
Pippin  50). 

Pears. — Best  dessert  sorts  80  (Marie  Louise 
55,  Doyenne  du  Cornice  150,  Eeurre  Bosc  125, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  10,  Chaumontelle  70)  ; 
latest  dessert  sorts  150 ;  various  dessert  sorts 
90  (Jargonelle  60). 

Stewing  Pears  25. 

Plums. — Cooking  sorts  200  (Victoria  400)  ; 
Damsons  30. 

Best  dessert  sorts  85  (Reine  Claude  de  Bavay 
100,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  40)  ;  various  dessert 
sorts   70    (Jefferson   40). 

Japanese  sorts  are  a  complete  failure. 

Small  fruits  promise  well,  especially  Straw- 
berries and  Black  Currants,  but  Red  Currants 
aie  variable,  and  Gooseberries  a  failure  in 
most  places.  In  exposed  situations  the  crops 
will   aot  be  quite  so  good.     .1.    Worshy. 
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ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM     VENTRICOSUM     ALBUM. 

Ax  the  recent  Temple  Show  Messrs.  Wm. 
Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  ex. 
hibited  a  fine  batch  of  a  beautiful  rose-coloured 
Cypripedium  as  C.  ventricosum,  and  the  Orchid 
Committee  awarded  it  a  First-Class  Certificate. 
In  the  group  was  a  clear  white  variety, 
an  illustration  of  which,  on  a  reduced 
scale,  is  now  given  at  fig.  183.  The  plant  shown 
by  Messrs.  Cutbush  is  identical  with  that  figured 
in  Reichenbach's  I  cones  Flora  Germanics  as  C. 
ventricosum,  but  in  the  letterpress  is  referred  to 
as  C.  macranthos  var.  ventricosum,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  cultivated  as  C. 
ventricosum,  under  which  name  Messrs.  Cut- 
bush imported  it. 

Some  20  or  30  years  ago  what  was  regarded 
as  true  C.  macranthum  was  tolerably  plentiful 
in  gardens,  and  a  coloured  plate  of  it,  taken 
from  a  specimen  supplied  by  Messrs  Backhouse, 
of  York,  together  with  a  note  by  the  late  Mr. 
Burbidge,  was  given  in  The  Garden,  January 
13,  1877.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  plants 
there  illustrated  now  exist  in  gardens,  and  no 
one  who  knows  C.  macranthum  as  shown  in 
The  Garden  figure  could  consider  it  the  same 
species  as  the  C.  ventricosum  shown  by  Messrs. 
Cutbush. 

The  original  descriptions,  with  their  stress  on 
the  size  and  relative  length  of  the  lip  and  the 
petals,  and  the  form  of  the  staminode,  do  not 
help,  for  those  who  have  grown  these  Cypripe- 
diums  know  that  these  features  vary  as  the 
flowers  mature,  and  the  relative  proportions 
might  depend  on  the  age  of  the  bloom  being  de- 
scribed. A  good  deal  of  confusion  among  her- 
barium specimens  also  seems  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  similar  variation  in  the  plants 
dried.  From  the  same  cause,  the  figures,  too, 
are  rendered  unreliable  in  like  manner,  a 
marked  instance  of  it  being  what  is  called  typi- 
cal C.  macranthum  and  the  plate  of  C.  ventrico- 
sum in  Icones  Flora  Gcrmanica,  both  of  which 
might  have  been  taken  from  the  same  plant,  the 
former  being  much  the  smaller  and  evidently  a 
freshly-opened  flower.  A  marked  feature  in  the 
C.  macranthum  referred  to  as  being  cultivated 
by  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  others  30  years  ago 
is  that  the  infolded  sides  of  the  labellum  were 
coloured,  whereas  in  the  plant  known  as  C. 
ventricosum  they  are  white.  The  colour  of  the 
former  is  also  different,  although  not  so  red,  but 
more  purple  tinted  than  shown  in  the  figure  in 
The   Garden. 

With  regard  to  their  C.  ventricosum,  Messrs. 
Cutbust  write: — "There  is  a  difference  in  the 
root-stock,  C.  macranthum  having  a  fine, 
fibrous  root,  whilst  C.  ventricosum  has  a  fleshy 
root,  the  difference  being  most  apparent.  We 
have  now  pure  white  forms  of  C.  macranthum, 
and  also  several  brownish  types,  which,  we 
think,  proves  that  the  species  hybridise  between 
each  other  in   nature." 

It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  but  appears  to  be  cul- 
tivated extensively  in  Japan. 


HARDY  PLANTS  AT  HAYES  COMMON. 

In  visiting  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith's  garden  at 
Hayes,  one  expects  to  see  Carnations  in  great 
numbers.  But  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  such 
a  very  ample  collection  of  Alpine  and  other 
early  hardy  flowers  as  are  cultivated  there, 
many  in  a  house  especially  set  apart  for  them. 
Not  only  was  this  house  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
gay  with  .flowers,  but  there  was  also  in  the  open 
a  very  considerable  number  of  choice  plants 
whose  flowering  period  had  either  passed  or  had 
yet  to  come.  The  house  in  which  the  plants 
are  grown  is  a  span-roofed  structure,  with  ample 
side  and  top  ventilation,  much  resembling  the 
Alpine  house  at  Kew  in  these  respects,  which  is 
without  doubt  the  best  type  for  the  purpose. 
The    staging   is   on    a   level    with    the   opening 


lights  at  the  sides,  and  in  this  way  the  plants 
receive  plenty  of  fresh  air.  The  culture 
of  Alpines  and  other  hardy  flowers  under 
glass  is  a  comparatively  new  feature  at 
Hayes,  and  when  this  fact  is  remem- 
bered, the  condition  of  the  large  and  varied 
collection  merits  praise.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  many  species  and  varieties  of 
Primulas  were  in  bloom,  including  P.  Veitchii, 
P.  pulverulenta,  P.  frondosa,  P.  Cockburniana, 
P.  Kewensis,  P.  Fisheri,  P.  verticillata,  P. 
obconica  in  variety,  P.  japonica,  and  P.  Sie- 
boldii  in  variety.  P.  suffrutescens,  a  Californian 
species  with  reddish  flowers,  was  also  noted  in 
quantity,  and  obviously  flourishing,  and  there 
were  many  other  species  and  varieties,  such  as 
P.  viscosa,  P.  pubescens  alba,  P.  Stuartii,  &c, 
most  of  which  were  in  flower  at  the  time  of  my 
visit.  Many  of  the  choicer  Saxifragas,  too,  are 
grown,  the  collection  including  S.  Burseriana, 
S.  lantoscana,  S.  squarrosa,  S.  caesia,  S.  val- 
densis,  and  others  of  the  encrusted  type,  with 


Fig.  IBS. — cypripedium  ventkicosum,  var,  alba. 

a  representative  gathering  of  the  smaller-grow- 
ing "mossy"  kinds  for  variety.  Of  the  Andro- 
saces  there  were  many  choice  examples.  To 
state  that  such  species  as  A.  pyrenaica,  A.  arach- 
noidea,  or  A.  argentea  have  white  flowers,  it 
may  be  with  a  yellow  eye,  or  not,  conveys  but 
little  idea  of  the  dainty  grace  or  charm  of  these 
denizens  of  Alpine  regions,  for  the  plants  pos- 
sess beauty  in  their  miniature  tufts  of  leaves 
crowned  with  their  blossoms.  Another  species 
(A.  Chumbyi)  was  gay  with  rosy-pink  heads  of 
blossoms,  and  the  rare  A.  helvetica  was  also 
in  bloom.  Daphne  arbuscula,  a  somewhat 
trailing  species,  with  pink  flowers  in  clustered 
heads,  and  the  even  more  beautiful  and  rare  D. 
rupestris  (petraea)  from  the  Tyrol  were  among 
the  most  beautiful  plants  in  flower.  The  latter 
plant  has  rose-pink  flowers  of  almost  wax-like 
texture  arranged  in  close  heads  on  a  4-inch  high 
tuft  of  leaves ;  the  blossoms,  too,  are  delight- 
fully fragrant.  Aubrietia,  Fritillaria,  Dian- 
thus,  Lithospermum,  Gentiana  verna  and  Hous- 


tonia  are  a  few  of  the  many  other  plants  which 
add  interest  or  beauty  to  such  a  gathering  of 
early  hardy  flowers,  and  which  assist  in  mak- 
ing this  modern  phase  of  gardening  in  cool  or 
unheated  structures  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  enjoyable.  Obviously  Mr.  Martin  Smith 
has  entered  upon  the  culture  of  hardy  plants 
with  enthusiasm,  and  in  bringing  it  to  its  pre- 
sent state  of  excellence  finds  a  willing  helper  in 
his  gardener,  Mr.  Blick.     E.  H.  ] . 


COLONIAL     NOTE. 


ENCEPHALARTOS  WOODII. 

In  your  issue  of  April  25,  which  has  just 
reached  me,  I  observe  a  short  note  on  the  plant 
of  Encephalartos  shown  at  Ghent  by  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons,  and  think  that  perhaps  it  may 
interest  some  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  to  learn  the  history  of  this  plant  so- 
lar as  it  is  known  to  me. 

In  the  year  1895  I  was  on  a  botanical  col- 
lecting trip  with  wagon  and  oxen  in  Zululand, 
and  having  reached  a  spot  where  the  country 
was  very  rough  I  stayed  for  several  days  boianis- 
ing  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  so  doing  found  a 
solitary  clump  of  Encephalartos,  consisting  of 
four  stems,  the  tallest  of  which  was  about 
18  feet  high,  with  proportionate  girth  of  stem, 
and  with  a  few  offsets  at  base  ;  the  stems  were 
all  male,  and  not  another  plant  of  the  species 
could  be  found  in  the  vicinity,  though  we  found 
a  number  of  plants  of  E.  brachyphyllus,  of 
which  we  took  away  a  number  of  specimens. 
Some  years  afterwards,  our  curator,  Mr.  J. 
Wylie,  visited  the  locality,  and  I  directed  him 
to  the  place  where  these  Encephalartos  were. 
He  brought  back  with  him  several  of  the  smaller 
plants  of  the  group,  three  of  which  were  planted 
here,  and  in  my  report  for  1906-7  I  gave  a 
photograph  of  one  of  them,  with  a  very  short 
note  as  to  the  habitat  of  the  species.  We  have  in 
the  garden  seven  species  of  Encephalartos,  and 
numerous  specimens,  but  these  three,  as  far  as 
the  foliage  is  concerned,  are,  in  my  opinion,  not 
only  the  handsomest  of  all,  but  are  strikingly 
different  from  any  of  the  others,  and  I  regret 
veiy  much  that  such  fine  specimens  as  I  saw 
should  have  been  wantonly  destroyed  by  the 
natives.  I  may  conclude  by  saying  that  we  have 
in  the  garden  a  plant,  of  which  I  believe  there 
is  a  photograph  in  the  museum  at  Kew.  It  has 
been  known  as  the  "  Giant  Encephalartos."  This 
plant  is  a  male,  and  this  year  has  no  less  than 
18  cones,  arranged  in  more  or  fewer  complete- 
concentric  circles.  I  think  that  this  is  a  record 
number;  the  trunk  has  been  partly  buried  in 
the  side  of  an  embankment,  and  it  is  intended 
to  remove  it  to  a  position  where  its  full  length 
can  be  seen  to  better  advantage.  /.  Medley 
Wood,  Director,  Natal  Botanic  Gardens. 


ABNORMAL  SEEDLINGS. 

ACER  PSEUDO-PLATANUS. 

A  seedling  from  Kew  Gardens  examined  by 
me  had  one  of  the  two  cotyledons  deeply  bipar- 
tite. It  is  known  that  in  some  cases  of  the  same 
kind,  the  first  whorl  of  foliage  leaves  succeeding 
the  cotyledonary  whorl  has  either  three  members 
or  one  of  the  two  leaves  bifid,  or  partite  ;  but  this 
is  not  always  the  case.  In  the  present  instance  a 
whorl  of  two  foliage  leaves  occurs  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  insertion  of  the 
cotyledons.  The  remarkable  point  about  this 
seedling,  however,  is  that  there  is  a  third  foliage- 
leaf  situated  at  the  extreme  base  of  the  first 
plumular  internode,  i.e.,  immediately  above  the 
cotyledons  ;  it  is  much  smaller  in  size  than  the 
two  foliage-leaves  higher  up,  is  pitcher-shaped, 
and  long-stalked.  It  apparently  alternates  on 
one  side  of  the  axis  with  the  two  cotyle  Ions, 
and  has  displaced  the  whorl  of  foliage-leaves 
from  its  normal  position  in  such  a  way  that  one 
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of  these  leaves  appears  to  alternate  with  the  two 
lobes  of  the  bipartite  cotyledon,  and  the  other 
seems  to  be  making  an  attempt  to  alternate  with 
the  two  cotyledons  on  the  side  of  the  axis  oppo- 
site to  that  on  which  the  third  foliage-leaf  is 
situated.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
latter  is  that  it  is  the  sole  representative  of  a 
bud  which  is  axillary  to  the  undivided  cotyledon, 
and,  owing  to  the  complete  abortion  of  its  own 
parent  axis,  it  has  become  congenitally  attached 
to  the  main  plumular  axis  of  the  seedling.  Its 
position  on  the  latter,  rather  to  one  side  of  the 
median  plane  of  the  cotyledonary  axil,  might  be 
explained  by  supposing  it  to  be  one  of  the  first 
pair  of  transversely — not  medianly — placed 
leavs  of  the  axillary  branch.  No  other  hypo- 
thesis than  the  above  will,  I  think,  account  for 
the  presence  of  this  third  foliage-leaf.  Its  pecu- 
liar shape  is  probably  the  result  of  weakness  of 
development,  as  is  also  seen  in  its  diminutive  size. 


regarding  the  "  double  "  seedling  superficially, 
the  impression  obtained  is  that  of  a  single  seed- 
ling, which  has  two  distinct  radicles,  which 
would  be -a  sufficiently  puzzling  phenomenon. 
W.  C.  W. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


SHRUBBY  SPIR^AS. 
(Concluded  from  page  397.) 
Spir.ea  Douglasii. — Where  favourably  situ- 
ated (for  it  is  a  great  lover  of  moisture),  this 
forms  a  mass  of  upright,  reed-like  stems,  each 
of  which  is,  in  July,  terminated  by  a  dense, 
erect  spike  of  bright  rosy-red  blossoms.  When 
the  main  spikes  have  finished  flowering,  second- 
ary shoots  are  often  pushed  out  immediately  be- 
low, thus  extending  the  season  of  blooming  till 
well  on  into  the  autumn.  Spiraea  Douglasii  is 
a  native  of  much  the  same  region  as  the  pre- 
ceding species. 


[Photograph  by  S.  Wyndham  Fitzherbert, 
FlC.    1S4. — SPIRAEA    LINDI.EYANA  :    FLOWERS    WHITE. 


EREMOSTACHYS  I.ACINIATA. 
An  example  was  seen  of  a  double  seedling, 
which  seems  to  have  arisen  through  an  imper- 
fect formation  of  twins.  What  has  apparently 
hippened  is  as  follows  : — The  embryo,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  fertilised  egg-cell,  bifurcated  above 
in  one  plane,  and  also  below  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  this,  and  thus  two  radicles  or 
primary  roots  were  produced.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  former  process,  viz.,  bipartition  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  embryo,  we  should  expect 
that,  in  the  developed  seedling,  four  cotyledons 
would  be  produced ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
There  are  only  two  cotyledons,  but  each  is  obvi- 
ously a  double  one,  and  what  has  taken  place  is 
fiat,  owing  to  lack  of  adequate  space  for  the 
proper  development  of  all  four,  the  two  cotyle- 
dons of  each  twin  have  become  congenitally 
■united  to  form  a  single  "  double  "  one.     Hence, 


Spiraea  japonica. — This  has  long  been  grown 
in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Spiraea  callosa, 
but  the  first  name  is  now  accepted  as  the  cor- 
rect one.  It  is  decidedly  variable,  some  of  the 
forms  at  one  time  or  another  having  been  re- 
garded as  distinct  species.  The  type  forms  a 
rather  upright  bush,  which  in  July  is  studded 
with  flattened  corymbs  of  rosy-red  blossoms.  A 
notable  feature  of  this  plant  is  the  bright-crim. 
son  tint  of  the  young  leaves,  particularly  when 
grown  in  a  spot  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  The 
variety  superba  has  flowers  richer  in  colour  than 
the  common  form.  Of  this  Spiraea  there  is  a 
group  of  dwarf-growing  varieties,  notably  alba 
(white),  Bumalda  (pink)  (see  fig.  185),  and  An- 
thony Waterer  (crimson). 
-  Spir.-ea  media,  syn.  S.  confusa. — In  gardens 
where  hardy   shrubs   are   forced  into  flower  for 


the  embellishment  ot  the  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory, this  species  is  very  generally  met  with,  as 
it  is  a  favourite  for  the  purpose.  Thus  treated, 
the  foliage  is  of  a  delightful  shade  of  soft,  glau- 
cous-green, and  the  neat  little  bushes,  thickly 
studded  with  clusters  of  pure  white  blossoms,  are 
very  beautiful.  In  the  open  it  blooms  late  in 
the  spring,  but  the  growths  are  sometimes  in- 
jured by  frosts  when  the  flower-buds  are  de- 
veloping. 

Spir.-ea  primifolia  flore  plena. — The  double 
flowers  of  this  Spiraea  form  a  markedly  distin- 
guishing feature.  It  is  a  loose-growing  bush, 
0  feet  or  more  in  height,  the  long  wand-like 
shoots,  about  the  the  latter  part  of  April,  being 
almost  clothed  with  clusters  of  little  white 
rosettes  of  flowers,  whose  purity  is  enhanced  by 
tne  dark-coloured  bark  of  the  shoots.  It  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  is  one  of  the 
many  good  garden  plants  whose  introduction  we 
owe  to  the  late  Robert  Fortune. 

Spir.ea  salicifolia  (see  fig.  186). — A  native 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  northern  portion  of 
both  hemispheres,  this,  as  might  be  imagined 
from  its  wide  geographical  distribution,  is  a  de- 
cidedly variable  species.  It  forms  a  bush  6  feet 
higii,  and  bears  its  flowers  in  spike-like  panicles 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  Some  plants 
produce  white  flowers,  others  pinkish.  'Ihe 
-\orth  American  form,  known  as  paniculata,  is 
one  of  the  best. 

Spir.-ea  Thunbergii. — The  earliest  of  all  to 
unfold  its  blossoms,  this  is  a  neat  twiggy  bush, 
clothed  during  the  summer  with  small,  narrow 
leaves,  that  are  borne  in  dense  masses,  'the 
tiny  white  flowers  remain  expanded  for  some 
considerable  time. 

Spiraea  Lindleyana  (see  fig.  184). — Although 
this  plant  and  the  nearly  allied  S.  Aitchisonii 
are  both  members  of  the  same  section,  the  two 
species  are  so  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
such  valuable  August-flowering  shrubs,  that  a 
place  should  be  found  for  both  of  them. 

Culture  of  Shrubby  Spir.eas. — These 
shrubby  species  of  Spiraeas  need  liberal  treat- 
ment, for  wnen  planted  in  an  ordinary  shrubbery 
they  are  often  robbed  of  nourishment  by  their 
more  vigorous  neighbours.  A  good  open  loam 
lorms  tne  best  rooting  medium,  and  they  are 
\ery  impatient  of  drought  at  their  roots.  A 
liberal  mulching  of  fairiy  rich  manure  is  very 
Helpful.  Pruning  is  an  important  item,  as  plants- 
are  greatly  benefited  by  the  removal  of  old  and 
exhausted  wood,  thus  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  young,  vigorous  shoots,  on  which 
flowers  are  produced.     W . 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.    G.  Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.   G.  L. 
lioLFORD,  C.V.O.,  CLE.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Vanda  teres. — This  species  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  Orchids  for  flowering  at  the  present 
season.  Ihe  plants  are  decorative,  especially 
when  bearing  strong  flower-spikes,  and  their 
beautiful  blossoms  last  a  long  time,  provided  the 
plants  are  placed  in  a  warm,  well  ventilated, 
shady  house,  and  kept  moist  at  the  root.  Plants 
that  have  flowered  freely  usually  shrivel  a  little, 
but  they  soon  regain  their  plumpness  when 
returned  to  the  growing  quarters,  ihe  work  of 
repotting,  or  surfacing,  should  receive  attention 
soon  after  the  flowers  have  faded.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  cultivate  Vanda  teres  fastened  to  teak- 
wood  stakes,  to  which  the  young  clinging  roots 
attach  themselves  readily.  Tie  each  plant 
separately  to  a  stake  of  sufficient  length  to  allow 
for  one  or  two  season's  growth.  The  plants  can 
either  be  placed  singly  in  pots,  or  a  number  may 
be  put  together  to  make  up  specimens.  When 
the  latter  system  is  adopted,  sufficient  space 
should  be  afforded  between  the  stems  to  allow 
admission  of  sunlight.  The  plants  may  be  fixed 
firmly  by  packing  in  pieces  of  crock  edge-ways, 
filling  two-thirds  of  the  pot  with  clean  potsherds 
and  charcoal,  and  the  remainder,  with  clean- 
chopped  Sphagnum-moss.    It  is  sometimes  neces- 
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sary  to  reduce  the  height  of  the  plants  to  suit 
the  position  they  occupy  in  the  house.  This 
may  be  done  by  removing  the  lower  portion  of 
the  stem,  cutting  away  about  1J  feet  and  lower- 
ing the  plants  to  that  extent.  If  an  increase  of 
stock  is  desired,  pot  up  the  portions  cut  away, 
and  these  will  soon  grow  if  afforded  plenty  of 
heat  and  moisture.  These  Vandas  should  be 
accommodated  in  the  warmest  house,  such  as  the 
ordinary  plant  stove,  and  during  the  summer 
months  they  require  an  abundance  of  moisture, 
both  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere.  A 
position  should  be  chosen  for  them  where  they 
can  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  on 
bright  days  be  frequently  syringed  overhead. 

Vanda  Hookeriana  and  its  hybrid,  Miss 
Joaquim,  may  be  grown  under  similar  condi- 
tions. 

Thunias. — Most  of  these  plants  will  now  have 
ceased  flowering,  and  they  should  be  removed 
to  a  house  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air 
and  be  exposed  to  the  full  sunshine,  so  that  the 
stems  may  ripen.  Later  on  when  the  stems  have 
hardened  a  little,  the  plants  may  be  placed  out- 
side, provided  the  weather  is  favourable.  Con- 
tinue to  give  water  in  abundance  at  the  roots, 
and  in  order  to  keep  the  foliage  free  from  thrips 
and  red  spider  syringe  the  foliage  freely  twice 
daily  until  the  leaves  begin  to  fall. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Lunt,  Gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq., 
Keir,  Perthshire,  N.B. 

Agathaa  calestis. — A  batch  of  two  or  three 
dozen  examples  of  this  flowering  plant  arranged 
with  a  similar  number  of  Primula  X  Kewensis 
affords  an  excellent  effect  in  January  and 
February.  Cuttings  of  the  Agathaia  may  .be 
inserted  at  the  present  time.  Place  four  cuttings 
in  each  pot  of  a  diameter  of  3  inches,  and  con- 
taining a  compost  of  !oam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand. 
The  cuttings  should  be  rooted  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature.  They  require  to  be  shaded 
from  sunshine,  and  the  atmosphere  should  be 
kept  close.  Let  the  rooted  cuttings  grow  and 
be  hardened  off  in  the  same  pots  until  they  are 
fit  for  shifting  into  pots  6  inches  in  diameter, 
and  in  these  the  plants  may  be  allowed  to  flower. 
If  treated  as  Cinerarias  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber they  will  succeed.  No  flower  buds  should 
be  .allowed  to  develop  before  the  end  of 
September,  and  the  growths  should  be  pinched 
two  or  three  times  during  the  summer  in  order 
to  promote  a  bushy  habit.  In  October  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  a  cool  greenhouse,  placing 
them  close  to  the  roof  glass.  As  soon  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  open  the  roots  may  be  given 
liquid  manure. 

I  'yclamm. — Seedlings  growing  in  pots  should 
be  examined  and  repotted  if  necessary,  after- 
wards placing  them  in  an  unheated  frame.  Be 
very  careful  to  ascertain  if  the  plants  are 
affected  with  green  fly  or  thrips,  and  fumigate 
them  directly  these  pests  are  observed,  failing 
which  they  will  disfigure  the  foliage.  Plants 
that  were  planted  out  into  a  frame  are  now 
making  fresh  growth.  They  require  the  frame 
to  be  well  ventilated,  and  they  should  be 
syringed  twice  daily  in  favourable  weather. 
When  the  growth  is  well  advanced,  the  lights 
may  be  removed  altogether  on  warm  nights,  as 
the  plants  will  be  benefited  by  the  dews.  Re- 
place the  lights  early  in  the  morning,  and  if  the 
sun  is  very  bright  afford  the  plants  shade. 

Souvenir  de  la  Mahnaison  Carnations. — Old 
plants  that  have  finished  flowering,  and  are  not 
required  for  cultivation  another  season,  should 
be  planted  out  in  an  unheated  frame  for  the 
purpose  of  layering.  By  this  system  the  plants 
are  enabled  to  increase  their  vitality  before  the 
shoots  have  to  be  pegged  down  as  layers,  conse- 
quently the  young  plants  show  greater  vigour 
than  is  the  case  with  those  obtained  from  cut- 
tings rooted  in  pots.  A  compost  of  loam,  leaf- 
soil,  and  sand  is  suitable  for  the  planting  of  the 
specimens  or  for  the  layering  of  the  shoots. 
Syringe  the  plants  twice  a  day  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  ventilate  the  frames  freely. 
Directly  the  shoots  have  been  layered  the  frames 
should  be  slightly  shaded  from  sunshine  and 
kept  close  for  a  week  or  so. 

Azaleas. — Plants  that  were  forced  early  and 
have  made  their  growth  should  now  be  planted 
uut-of-doors  on  the  bed  of  ashes,  or,  failing  this, 
each  pot  should  be  stood  upon  a  large-sized 
slate  Select  a  well-sheltered,  sunny  position. 
While  the  plants  are  out-of-doors  they  will  need 
attention   in  the 'matter  of  root  waterings. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  Fvfe,  Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Berkshire. 

Climbing  Roses. — Take  care  that  no  injury  is 
allowed  to  affect  the  young  shoots  coming  from 
the  base  of  the  plants,  as  these  will  furnish  the 
main  portion  of  the  supply  of  flowers  next 
season.  Many  of  them  require  the  support  of 
stakes.  Longworth  Rambler  and  Paul's  Car- 
mine Pillar,  now  flowering,  are  excellent  Roses 
for  furnishing  pillars  or  arches,  and  should  be 
noted  by  prospective  planters.  Frequent  syring- 
ings  will  be  valuable  in  keeping  the  foliage  free 
from  insect  and  other  pests.  Occasional  appli- 
cations of  liquid  manure  may  be  made  to  the 
roots.  Any  plants  that  aie  growing  in  positions 
near  to  buildings  will  need  more  frequent  root 
waterings  than  the  plants  in  exposed  positions. 

Flower  beds. — In  order  to  encourage  the  plants 
to  grow  quickly,  give  frequent  root  waterings  if 
the  weather  is  dry,  and  keep  the  beds  scrupu- 
lously free  from  weeds.  The  hoe  should  be 
used  to  loosen  the  surface  soil  as  often  as  con- 
venient. 

Herbaceous  plants. — Many  of  the  herbaceous 
plants  require  staking  or  thinning  out  at  this 
season,  and  the  borders  need  to  be  weeded  ; 
seedlings  that  have  been  raised  this  season  may 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elslree,  Hertfordshire. 

Runner  Beans. — Attend  to  the  staking  of  these 
plants  immediately  they  begin  to  "  run."  There 
are  few  crops  which  yield  a  better  return  dur- 
ing summer  and  autumn,  especially  if  the 
best  varieties  are  grown  and  good  culture 
afforded.  One  of  the  most  important  items  es- 
sential to  success  is  to  provide  the  plants  with 
long  supports.  These  should  be,  except  in  very 
exposed  places,  at  least  from  8  to  10  feet  in 
height.  If  the  growths  are  stopped  at  this 
point  and  the  plants  allowed  a  sufficient  distance 
to  prevent  overcrowding,  they  will  continue  to 
grow  and  to  bear  freely  until  frost  puts  an 
end  to  them  in  the  autumn.  Apply  a  goodi 
mulching  immediately  the  staking  is  completed, 
and  keep  the  roots  well  supplied  with  moisture. 
Those  in  earlier  stages  which  were  planted  out 
from  pots  or  boxes  will  soon  be  coming  into 
flower,  and  to  encourage  a  free  and  early  set 
the  growths  should  be  syringed  early  every 
afternoon  after  hot  days.  Fortunately,  few  in- 
sect pests  or  diseases  attack  these  plants,  though 
black  aphis  sometimes  causes  trouble  ;  these  are 
easily  and  quickly  destroyed  by  syringing  with 
strong   soft-soap    and   water. 


FlG.    185. — SPIR.EA   JAPONICA   BUMALDA  :    FLOWERS   PINK. 
{For  text  see  p,  415.) 


require  to  be  transplanted,  and  in  the  case  of 
other  species  seeds  now  need  to  be  sown.  If 
such  plants  as  Oriental  Poppies,  Doronicums, 
and  Pyrethrums  have  the  old  leaves  and  stalks 
removed  after  flowering  and  given  a  good  dress- 
ing of  short  manure,  and  water  when  necessary, 
they  may  be  induced  to  flower  again  in  autumn. 

Anemones. — These  plants  seed  so  freely  that 
it  is  only  desirable  to  save  seeds  from  the 
brightest  and  best  flowers.  These  can  be 
marked  when  in  bloom.  The  seeds  are  very 
woolly  and  are  not  easily  separated  from  each 
other,  but  it  is  necessary  that  this  should  be 
done ;  therefore  mix  them  with  fine  sand  or 
soil  and  rub  them  together.  A  very  fine  surface 
is  needed  for  the  reception  of  these  seeds,  and 
if  sown  out-of-doors  they  \aA  better  be  sown 
in  drills  than  broadcast,  as  the  beds  afterwards 
will  be  so  much  more  easily  weeded.  Make  the 
soil  moderately  firm,  and  if  it  is  well  drained, 
but  kept  moist  by  added  water,  the  seedlings 
may  be  expected  to  appear  in,  about  three  weeks. 
The  roots  of  the  more  select  varieties  may  be 
taken  up  when  the  leaves  have  withered,  but 
they   will   be    planted   again    in    autumn. 


French  Beans. — Those  which  are  fruiting  in 
cold  frames  should  be  liberally  supplied  with 
manure  water  and  the  foliage  kept  well  syringed. 
If  the  variety  is  of  the  Canadian  Wonder  type, 
it  will  continue  to  bear  freely  until  the  plan- 
tations outside  come  into  bearing. 

Broad  Windsor  Beans. — Late  sowings  of 
Broad  Windsor  Beans  should  be  heavily 
mulched  and  kept  well  supplied  with  water,  or 
the  yield  will  be  poor.  Stop  the  growths  of 
mid-season  sowings  immediately  a  fair  amount 
of  bloom  can  be  seen  ;  the  majority  of  the  first 
flowers  will  fail  to  set  if  the  shoots  are  not 
stopped.  Those  in  full  bearing  should  be 
liberally  supplied  with  manure  water,  and  if 
any  special  pods  are  required  for  exhibition  or 
other  purpose,  these  should  be  thinned  some- 
what  severely,   leaving   the   most   promising. 

Herbs. — Many  of  the  varieties  which  are  com- 
ing into  bloom,  unless  required  for  cutting  and 
drying  purposes,  should  have  their  growths 
shortened  back  to  ensure  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fresh,  young  shoots.  Both  annual  and  peren- 
nial kinds  which  were  sown  during  the  spring 
should  now  be  thinned  to  a  reasonable  distance 
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to  prevent  overcrowding.  Keep  the  crop  free 
from  weeds,  and  hce  the  surface  frequently. 

Sorrel. — This  is  now  very  much  in  demand  in 
many  places,  and  to  ensure  a  good  crop  of 
healthy  young  foliage  the  growths  will  reed  to 
be  cut  down  occasionally  to  prevent  them 
flowering.  A  good  dressing  of  artificial 
manure  should  be  given  between  the  rows  and 
•well  hoed  in.  Should  the  weather  be  dry,  give 
a  thorough  watering. 

Onions. — Early-sown  transplanted  crops  are 
looking  remarkably  well  this  season  in  most 
places,    and    everything    points    towards    seeing 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By   F.  Jordan,   Gardener  to   The   Dowager   Ladv 
Nunbcrnholme,  Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Insect  pests. — Of  the  many  items  of  work 
claiming  attention  during  June  and  July,  the 
combating  of  insect  pests,  including  the 
numerous  species  of  caterpillar,  is  one  of  the 
most  important.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  save 
a  crop  of  fruit  when  a  tree  has  once  become 
badly  attacked  by  caterpillars,  but  at  least  the 
effort  should  be  made  by  hand-picking  and 
washing  with  insecticide  to  lessen  their  numbers 
that  they  may  be  less  destructive  another  season. 


Fig.  iS6. — spik.ea  saucifolia  :   flowers  pink. 
(For  text  see  p.  415.) 


these  in  very  much  better  condition  than  has 
been  the  case  for  several  seasons  past.  The 
plants  will  need  judicious  feeding  and  plenty 
of  water  for  some  time  to  come,  but  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  be  too  liberal  in  feed- 
ing, and  especially  in  applying  patent  manures. 
Valuable  as  these  are  when  properly  applied, 
too  many  people  often  do  not  follow  the  direc- 
tions given,  the  result  being  that  more  harm 
than  good  is  done. 


In  bad  cases  where  the  crop  is  hopelessly  ruined, 
and  upon  trees  which  are  bearing  no  crop,  the 
syringing  may  be  done  with  Paris  Green  at  the 
rate  of  2  ounces  to  30  gallons  of  water.  This 
will  quickly  kill  all  insects  upon  the  tree,  and 
the  liquid  is  quite  safe  to  apply  at  this  strength 
if  the  t?ees  have  already  made  considerable 
growth.  Paris  Green  should  only  be  applied 
with  very  great  care  upon  trees  bearing  satisfac- 
tory fruit.     It  is  not  always  possible  to  destroy 


the  webs  of  caterpillars  on  large  orchard  trees, 
but  a  sharp  look-out  should  be  kept  on  smal.er 
trees,  such  as  pyramids  and  bush-trained  speci- 
mens, while'-the  operation  of  summer  pruning 
is  in  progress,  removing  the  webs  carefully  and 
casting  them  into  a  bucket  containing  some 
petroleum.  Gather  all  fallen  Apples  and  burn 
them,  as  they  probably  contain  the  caterpillars 
of  the  Codlin  moth  or  other  pest. 

American  blight. — Rub  ovec  any  parts  affected 
witli  American  blight  with  a  stiff  brush  dipped 
in  methylated  spirit,  unless  in  cases  where  the 
trees  are  very  badly  affected,  when  they  may 
be  syringed,  as  recommended  in  a  former 
Calendar. 

Figs. — Fig  trees  should  now  be  freely  dis- 
budded, to  prevent  the  shoots  becoming  over- 
crowded and  in  order  that  the  fruits  may  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  light  and  air.  Remove  the 
extra  strong  shoots  and  retain  those  that  are 
short-jointed,  as  these  latter  will  mature  better 
and  prove  most  fruitful.  Trees  growing  in 
properly-constructed  borders  and  carrying  full 
crops  of  fruit  require  liberal  waterings  of  liquid 
manure  until  the  fruits  show  signs  of  ripening, 
when  they  must  be  discontinued,  but  do  not 
apply  manures  of  any  sort  to  barren  trees  or 
specimens  that  are  inclined  to  grow  too  strongly. 
Remove  sucker  growths  from  old  trees  and  thin 
the  fruits  if  necessary,  but  do  not  stop  the 
shoots.  Very  little,  if  any,  syringing  is  neces- 
sary for  Figs  out-of-doors. 

Hoeing. — Use  the  hoe  frequently  in  all  the 
fruit  quarters  at  this  season,  remembering  that 
should  the  weather  prove  very  dry,  hoeings  and 
mulchings  have  an  excellent  effect  in  conserving 
the  moisture  contained  in  the  soil. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  T.  Coomber,  Gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock, 
The  Hendre,  Monmouthshire. 

The  Orchard  house. — Pot  trees  of  Cherries 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  that  are  cleared  of 
their. fruits  should  be  carefully  watered,  and 
have  their  foliage  kept  clean  by  daily  syringings 
of  clear  water.  The  house  should  be  kept  freely 
ventilated  at  all  times,  and  as  soon  as  the  shoots 
h,aye  become  well  hardened  the  trees  may  be 
placed  in  a  warm,  sheltered  position  out-of- 
doors.  It  will  be  an  advantage  if  the  pots  are 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  fine  ashes.  Later  fruiting 
trees  of  the  kinds  named,  also  those  of  Plums, 
Pears,  Apples,  &c,  that  are  swelling  their  fruits, 
should,  if  not  been  already  done,  be  finally  top- 
dressed  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  wood-ashes, 
and  a  suitable  artificial  fertiliser.  Do  not  allow 
the  roots  to  become  dry,  but  examine  them  twice 
daily  in  this  respect,  and  well  water  any  that 
need  moisture.  Occasional  doses  of  diluted 
liquid  manure,  made  from  deer  manure,  or  from 
the  droppings  in  cow-sheds  will  prove  of  great 
benefit,  especially  in  the  case  of  heavily-cropped 
trees.  Syringe  the  trees  with  soft  water  daily, 
and  ventilate  the  structure  liberally  both  by  day 
and  night.  Promote  the  formation  of  spurs 
upon  Plum  and  Pear  trees  by  stopping  the 
shoots  ;  also  remove  superfluous  growths  upon 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  especially  those  that 
were  overlooked  when  the  trees  were  disbudded. 

Fig  trees  in  pots. — Large  specimens  that  were 
forced  early  should,  as  soon  as  they  have 
matured  their  second  crop  of  fruit,  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  of  scale  and  red  spider,  if  any  be  pre- 
sent, with  a  solution  of  soft  soap  made  at  the 
rate  of  3  ounces  to  one  gallon  of  water.  In  the 
case  of  red  spider,  the  specific  may  be  applied 
with  a  strong  force  from  the  syringe,  but  to 
eradicate  scale  a  soft  brush  should  be  used.  Re- 
move exhausted  soil  from  the  surface  of  the 
pots,  and  replace  it  with  a  moderately  dry  com- 
post, made  firm  by  ramming.  The  plants  at 
this  stage  are  benefited  by  doses  of  diluted  liquid 
manures.  Young  trees  needing  increased  root 
room  should  be  given  a  shift  into  larger  pots, 
that  must  be  provided  with  ample  material  for 
drainage.  A  compost  consisting  of  fibrous  loam, 
mixed  with  crushed  mortar  rubble,  wood-ashes, 
and  bone  meal,  or  horse  manure,  should  be 
used.  The  new  soil  should  be  in  a  fairly  dry 
condition,  and  be  made  quite  firm  in  the  pots. 
Encourage  fresh  root  action  by  placing  the  tree;; 
in  a  glasshouse,  where  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture can  be  maintained  at  G0°.  Syringe  the  trees 
daily,  and  after  a  few  weeks'  time  gradually  in- 
crease the  amount  of  ventilation  until  the  trees 
are  sufficiently  hardened  to  be  placed  out-doors 
upon  a  firm  bed  of  ashes. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  0/  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,   Wellington  street,   Covent  Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.—  The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himseij 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Newspapers.  —  Corresporulents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  matk  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


Appointments  for  July. 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  1— 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Flower  Sh.  (3  days).  Ipswich 
and  East  of  Eng.  Hort.  Soc.  Sh.  Hanley  Park  Floral 
Fete  (2  days).     Sutton  (Surrey)  Rose  Sh. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  3— Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Exh.  in  Regent's  Park. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  4— 

Soc.  Franc  d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet.  German  Gard. 
Soc.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  7— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Summer  Exh.  at  Holland  Park  (2  days). 
Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete  (3  days).  Nat.  Amateur 
Gard.  Asscc.  meet.     Bath  Rose  Sh.  (2  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  8-Croydon  Flower  Sh. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  9-Newmarket  Fl.  Sh. 

MONDAY,  JULY  13- 

United  Hort.  Ben.  and  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  15- 

Hereford  and  W.  of  England  Rose  Sh.  Women's  Agric. 
and  Hort.  International  Union  Exh.  at  Regent's  Park. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  18— German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  21- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  British  Gard.  Assoc.  Ex. 
Council  meet.  National  Rose  Sh.  at  Manchester. 
Highland  Agric.  Soc.  Sh.  at  Aberdeen  (4  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  22— 

Nat.  Carnation  and  Picotee  Soc.  Exh-  at  Hort.  Hall, 
Westminster.     Cardiff  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 

THURSDAY,  JULY  23— Roehampton  Fl.  Sh. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  24- 

Nat.  Sweet  Pea  Soc.  Exh.  at  Roy.  Hort.  Hall,  West- 
minster. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  29- 

Bishop's  Waltham  Fl.  Sh.  Midland  Counties  Sweet 
Pea  Soc.  Exh.  at  Wolverhampton,  Chesterfield  Fl. 
Sh. 

THURSDAY.  JULY  30— 

Royal  Lancashire  Agric.  Soc.  Sh.at  Manchester  (4  days). 


Average  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich—  61"u°. 

Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  W ednesday,  June  24  (6  p.m.):  Max.  75°; 
Min.  55". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  — Thursday,  June  25 
(10  a.m.)  :  Bar.  303  ;  Temp.  59°  ;  Weather— 
Oveicast. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  June  24  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  68° 
Chelmsford  ;  Min.  54c  Lancaster. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

FRIDAY  NEXT— 

Importation  of  Cattleya  Trianae,  also  choice  imported 
and  established  Orchids,  Orchids  in  flower  and  bud,  at 
67  and  63,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at 
12.45. 


Botanists,    especially    those    en- 
The         gaged  in  the  systematic  study  of 
Kewensis.   plants,    as  well   as  serious   stu- 
dents of  horticulture    will    wel- 
come a  new  Supplement  to  the  Index  Kew- 
ensis*.    This  Supplement  includes  the  names 
of  species  of  flowering  plants  published  dur- 
ing the  years  1901-1905  ;  and  the  thanks  of  all 
interested    are   due    to   the    Director   of   the 
Royal  Gardens,  Lt.-Col.  Prain,  and  the  her- 
barium   Staff    for    this    useful     compilation. 
Only    those    who   were    working    before    the 
publication  of  the  Index,   less  than  20  years 
ago,  can  fully  appreciate  its  value,  and  that 
of  the  supplements.     It  is  so  simple  a  matter 

'  Index  Kewensis  Plantarum  Phanerogamarum,  Supple- 
mentum  III.  (1901-1905);  4to.  pp.  iv.  194.  Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford,  1908.    Price  28s.  net. 


to  turn  up  the  name  in  the  Index,  that  those 
who  have  not  been  obliged  to  work  with- 
out it  can  hardly  realise  the  amount  of 
research  which  was  often  required  to  gut  at 
the  earliest  publication  of  a  name,  or  to 
collect  the  names  of  the  various  species  of 
a  genus.  That  the  Index  has  been  used  in 
wavs  in  which  it  should  not  have  been  used, 
for  instance,  as  authoritative  for  generic  or 
specific  reductions,  does  not  detract  from  its 
value  as  an  index — indicating  the  place  cf 
publication  of  o-enera  and  species.  While  it 
may  be  helpful  to  know  that  genus  or  species 
A  has  been  referred  to  genu9  or  species  B,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  worker  to  satisfy  himself  as 
to  the  botanical  validity'  of  such  reference. 
An  illegitimate  use  of  the  Index  by  careless 
or  thoughtless  workers  has  been  the  source 
of  no  little  trouble,  and  added  not  a  few  nam-  s 
to  synonymy. 

A  list  of  new  species  or  new  names  which 
have  appeared  during  a  period  of  five  years 
is  of  interest  as  giving  some  idea  of  the  work 
done  during  that  period,  and  the  fact  that  the 
present  Supplement  includes  194  pages,  each 
with  three  closely-printed  columns,  indicates 
that  systematists  have  not  been  idle.  A 
glance  through  the  pages  gives  an  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  work  done.  The 
eight  columns  of  new  names  under  Crataegus, 
credited  to  three  American  botanists,  shows 
that  this  genus  is  becoming  as  troublesome 
for  workers  in  America  as  is  Rubus  in 
Europe ;  the  latter,  however,  keeps  up  the 
running  with  eight  columns  also.  It  is  an 
instance  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  drill- 
ing with  genera  containing  highly  variable 
species,  a  difficulty  which  makes  their  critical 
study  impossible  except  for  the  extreme  spe- 
cialist. The  Hawkweeds  (Hieracium)  are 
disposed  of  in  a  column,  but,  in  addition,  a 
useful  list  is  given  of  the  literature  dealing 
critically  with  European  forms.  A  column 
and  a  half  under  Impatiens,  the  great 
majority  credited  to  Hook.  /.,  is  a  gratifying 
record  of  another  important  contribution  to 
Indian  botany,  and  of  the  remarkable 
energy  of  the  veteran  botanist.  Progress  in 
important  floristic  works  such  as  the  Flora 
Capensis  and  the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa 
accounts  for  a  preponderance  of  new  names 
in  the  genera  of  certain  families,  such  as 
a  column  and  a  half  of  new  Heaths  from 
South  Africa;  and  similar  evidence  is  found 
of  advance  in  the  great  series  of  monographs 
— Die  Pflanzenreich — edited  by  Dr.  Engler  of 
Berlin.  The  fact  that  very  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  careful  botanical  explora- 
tion, especially  of  the  tropics,  is  shown  by  tin- 
large  number  of  novelties  which  any  g<  od  col- 
lector brings  home.  For  instance,  under  Cal- 
ceolaria 29  new  species  are  recorded  from  the 
work  of  three  collectors  in  Central  and  South 
America. 

'  New  or  resuscitated  views  as  to  limitations 
of  genera  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  new 
names.  Thus,  the  American  botanist,  Prof. 
E.  I..  Greene,  is  of  opinion  that  the  groups 
Bistorta,  Persicaria,  and  Bilderdykia,  which 
Linnajus  put  together  under  Polygonum, 
should  be  regarded  as  genera,  hence  we  fin  I 
under  each  of  these  three  names  a  long  list 
of  new  combinations  due  to  Greene.  This, 
by  the  way,  affords  an  instance  of  a  kind  of 
botanical  selection  exercised  by  the  compilers 
of  the  Index  ;  Bistorta  and  Bilderdykia  are 
printed  in  the  roman  type  used  for  synonyms, 


whereas  Persicaria  is  given  the  honour  of 
clarendon  type,  and  thus  its  claim  to  geneiic 
rank  is  allowed.  Similarly  with  two  genera 
of  Ochnacea;  established  by  Van  Tieghem, 
due  not  to  a  new  discovery,  but  the  result  of  a 
critical  investigation  of  the  order,  one,  Poly- 
ochnella,  is  allowed,  the  other,  Campylosper. 
mum,  is  tabooed.  These  are  instances  of  that 
kind  of  information  which,  though  often  ex- 
tremely useful,  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
from  an  index,  and  with  regard  to  which  each 
worker  must  satisfy  himself. 

We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  regret- 
ting the  omission  of  the  date  from  the  great 
majority  of  the  citations;  its  inclusion  would 
have  been  a  useful  addition,  and  would  not 
have  materially  increased  the  labour  of  com- 
pilation. 

National  Rose  Society.  —  The  summer 
exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held  on  Friday, 
July  3,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  Regent's  Park,  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  the  National  Rose  Society  has  held 
for  many  years.  The  weather  generally  has 
been  favourable  for  Roses,  and  this  year  there 
has  been  an  absence  of  late  spring  frosts,  while 
during  June  the  cold  periods  have  never  lasted 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  so  that  the  growth  of 
the  pLants  has  at  no  time  received  any  serious 
check.  Among  interesting  new  features  of  this 
year's  exhibition  will  be  competitive  groups  of 
the  varieties  which  obtained  the  first,  second, 
and  third  places  in  the  recent  ballot  for  the  best 
dwarf  and  climbing  Roses  for  ordinary  garden 
cultivation.  The  hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  Edward 
Mawlkv,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted,  Herts 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — We 

are  informed  by  the  secretary  that  the  annual 
Outing  will,  this  year,  take  place  on  Monday, 
July  117,  when,  by  special  permission,  a  visit  will 
be  paid  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore.  The 
party  will  travel  to  Windsor  Station,  and  im- 
mediately proceed  to  the  gardens.  Lunch  will 
be  served  at  Layton's  Restaurant  at  1.30  p.m. 
After  lunch  there  will  be  time  for  a  short  visit 
to  St.  George's  Chapel,  and  at  3.30  p.m.  the 
party  will  embark  at  Windsor  Bridge  on  the 
steam  launch  "  La  Marguerite"  for  a  trip  up 
the  river.  A  halt  will  be  made  at  Maidenhead 
for  tea  at  the  Dumb  Bell  Restaurant  (about 
a. 30),  and  alter  tea  the  party  will  return  so  as  to 
reach  Windsor  in  time  to  catch  the  8.28  p.m. 
train  to  Paddington.  The  price  of  tickets,, 
inclusive  of  the  railway  fare  to  and  from 
Windsor,  launch  to  Maidenhead  and  return, 
lunch  and  tea,  will  be  ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Yorkshire  Gala.  — Notwithstanding  the  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  of  the  opening  day, 
this  show  proved  a  success,  the  attendance  of 
the  public  on  the  second  and  third  days  being 
very  large.  The  deputation  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural  Society,  including  the  President,  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  were  entertained  to  a 
banquet  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  17th 
inst.,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York.  Four  Gold 
Medals  were  offered  for  the  best  exhibits  of 
Orchids,  stove  plants,  trees  and  cut  Mowers  re- 
spectively. The  winners  of  these  medals  were 
announced  in  our  report,  but  after  this  was  dis- 
patched the  Committee  granted  four  additional 
Gold  Medals,  the  recipients  being  Messrs.  Keb  & 
Suns,  Liverpool;  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading; 
W'ebd  &  Sons,  Wordsley ;  and  John  Peed  & 
Son,  West  Norwood.  In  addition  to  having  the 
Gold  Medals  of  the  Yorkshire  Society  and  the 
Veitch  Memorial  Trustees,  Lieut. -Col.  HoLFOHrv 
(gr.  Mr.  Alexander)  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
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Flowers  in  Season. — From  Messrs.  Kelway 
&  Sons,  Langport,  Somersetshire,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  beautiful  bouquet  of  Pyrethrum 
roseum.  There  are  single  and  double  varieties, 
and  the  colours  are  variable  and  attractive. 
Double  Pyrethrums  are  as  ornamental  for  thft 
flower  border  as  they  are  for  use  in  a  cut 
state,  and  in  this  latter  condition  they  will  last 
effective  for  a  considerable  period.  Some  mag- 
nificent Paeonies  have  also  been  sent  us  by 
Messrs.  Kelway. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  &  Sons  have  sent  us 

unusually  well-flowered  sprays  of  Bougainvillea 
"  Maude  Chettleburgh."  This  variety  formed 
the  Supplementary  Illustration  to  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  November  12,  1904,  and  it  is  remark- 
able for  the  intense  colour  of  the  ornamental 
bracts. 


Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  illustrate  some  of  the 
choicer  trees  and  shrubs  in  flower  at  the 
moment,  some  of  which,  although  familiar  at 
the  exhibitions,  are  not  planted  nearly  so  com- 
monly as.  they  should  be.  Styrax  japonicum 
(fig.  166  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  12, 
1885,  p.  745),  with  its  pure  white,  single  flowers, 
is  a  handsome  shrub,  and  the  sprays,  if  cut  and 
arranged  in  vases,  are  exceptionally  pleasing. 
Kodgersia  pinnata  (fig.  44  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  August  23,  1902,  p.  131)  is  one  of  the 
boldest  flowering  plants  suitable  for  planting 
near  water  or  in  the  damper  portions  of  a 
rockery,  and  has  pinkish  panicles  of  flower. 
The  variety  alba  now  received  has  white  floweis 
and  may  also  be  used  in  a.  cut  state  in  a  bold 
scheme  of  decoration.  Ozothamnus  rosmarini- 
folius  is  a  shrub  with  small  white  flowers  that 


Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill 

Park  Nursery,  have  sent  us  a  flower  of  a  variety 
of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation.  In 
appearance  it  is  like  an  improved  form  of  the 
pink-flowered  type.  Messrs.  Low  state  that  this 
variety  is  raised  from  Lady  Grimston  crossed 
with  Princess  of  Wales.  The  outer  petals  are 
very  much  better  in  form  than  those  of  the 
original  type,  and  the  colour  of  the  whole  flower 
is  of  a  softer  yet  richer  tone  of  pink.  It  bears 
the  name  of  "  The  Gala,"  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  variety  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Holland 
Park   Show. 

Mr.  Atlee  Burpee  on  the  Paris  Spring 

Show. —Writing  in  the  American  Florist  of  June  13, 
Mr.  Atlee  Burpee,  now  on  a  visit  to  Europe, 
says  :    "  I  was  fortunate  in  spending  May  23  in 


FlG.    187. — HELIANXHEMUM    ROSEUM    IN   FLOWER.  (S«  test  p.  120.) 


Some      specimens      of     varieties      of 

Cytisus  scoparius  Andreanus,  sent  us  by  Mr. 
T.  Smith,  Newry  Nurseries,  Ireland,  show  what 
diversity  there  is  now  to  be  seen  in  this  form 
of  the  common  Broom.  The  varieties  include 
The  Ghost,  with. pale-coloured  flowers,  in  which 
the  crimson  colouring  is  almost  absent ;  Newry 
Seedling,  in  which  the  crimson  markings  are 
rather  more  pronounced  ;  May  Fly,  a  very  hand, 
some  variety,  with  large  flowers  in  which  the 
rich  orange  and  crimson  shades  are  very  con- 
spicuous ;  Fire  Fly,  Daisy  Hill,  Butterfly, 
Moonlight  (a  very  distinct  variety,  almost  one 
shade  of  yellow),  Sulphureus,  Fulgens,  and 
other  attractive  varieties  that  are  at  present  un- 
named. 

A  consignment  of  specimens  from  the 

Coombe    Wood     Nurseries     of    Messrs.     James 


we  have  frequently  described  in  these  columns. 
Magnolia  parviflora  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
species  of  this  handsome  flowering  genus. 
Robinia  Neo-mexicana,  a  species  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  R.  Decaisneana,  a  frag- 
rant variety  of  the  false  Acacia.  Lonicera 
etrusca  superba  is  a  very  fine  variety  of  this 
brightly-coloured  species,  and  the  other  speci- 
mens include  Euonymus  fimbriatus  and  Ber- 
beris  vulgaris  integerrima. 

A  strain  of  Streptocarpus  sent  us  by 

Messrs.  Storrie  &  Storrie,  Glencarse  Nur- 
series, Perthshire,  are  commendable  for  their 
large  flowers  and  brilliant  and  varied  colours. 
The  inflorescences  are  very  strong,  usually 
reaching  a  height  of  about  12  inches,  but  oc- 
sionally  as  much  as  20  inches.  The  colours 
range  from  white  to  crimson  and  violet. 


Paris  and  vicinity.  I  then  had  an  unexpected 
treat  in  viewing  the  Cours  la  Reine  exposition 
of  the  Societe  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de 
France.  By  far  the  largest  of  the  many  fine 
exhibits  and  most  notable  was  that  of  Messrs. 
Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.  I  could  not  have 
believed  it  possible  that  any  firm  would  go  to 
so  much  trouble  and  expense  for  an  exhibition 
of  one  week  ;  in  fact,  never  have  I  seen  at  one 
time  and  in  any  one  group  such  a  variety  and 
grand  display  made  by  any  firm,  even  at  the 
World's  Fair."  Mr.  Burpee  then  expresses  the 
hope  that  such  a  display  could  be  made  in 
America  and  gives  full  details  of  the  exhibit  by 
Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Co.,  to  which  we  also 
alluded  briefly  in  our  report  of  the  Paiis  Spring 
Show,  published  in  the  issue  for  June  6, 
p.  374. 
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Lawe'S  Agricultural  Trust.— The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust  held 
their  annual  meeting  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Rothamsted  Experimental  Station  on  June  19. 
A  vote  of  condolence  was  addressed  to  Lady 
Evans,  expressing  the  sympathy  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  loss  she  had  sustained  through 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Evans,  who  had  been 
Chairman  of  the  committee  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Trust,  and  to  whose  endeavours  the 
organisation  and  extension  of  its  work  had  been 
largely  due.  In  the  afternoon  the  laboratory 
and  field  experiments  were  inspected  by  a  small 
party,  which  included  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Sir  J.  T.  Brunner,  M.P.,  Sir  Hugh  Shaw 
Stewart,  Sir  A.  K.  Rollit,  Col.  E.  H.  Car- 
lile,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  F.  Mason,  M.P.,  Mr.  B. 
Muneo  Ferguson,  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  G.  Ogilvie, 
Professor  W.  A.  Tilden,  and  Dr.  B.  Dyer. 

Royal  Society  of  Arts. — The  annual  con- 
versazione will  take  place  at  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum,  Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.W., 
on  Thursday  next,  July  2.  The  reception,  by 
Sir  Steuart  Colvin  Baylev,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE., 
Chairman,  and  other  members  of  the  Council, 
will  be  held  in  the  Central  Hall  from  9  to  10 
p.m. 

•  London  Society  of  French  Gardeners. 

— We  have  received  for  the  nineteenth  year  in 
succession  the  annual  Bulletin  of  this  very 
flourishing  and  useful  Society,  which  now  occu- 
pies a  prominent  position  among  the  leading 
European  horticultural  societies,  for  it  is  sup- 
ported by  most  of  the  leading  English,  Belgian, 
and  French  nurserymen,  besides  others  holding 
responsible  positions  as  gardeners  and  curators 
of  public  gardens  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
Bulletin  for  1908  contains  a  record  of  the  work 
during  the  past  year,  and  is  described  by  our 
contemporary,  La  Tribune  Horticole,  of  Brus- 
sels, whose  editor,  M.  Louis  Gentil,  was  once 
the  secretary  of  the  Society,  as  being  decidedly 
the  finest  that  has  ever  yet  been  issued.  There 
are  several  excellent  illustrations,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bevan,  an  old  friend  of  the  Society,  being 
honoured  by  having  his  portrait  as  the  frontis- 
piece, accompanied  by  a  biographical  notice. 
The  annual  report,  rules,  list  of  officers,  and 
the  ever-increasing  lists  of  members  are  also 
given,  together  with  the  Library  Catalogue  and 
reports  of  the  monthly  meetings.  In  the  literary 
part  of  the  Bulletin,  we  note  with  pleasure  the 
heading  "  La  Fete  Schneider,"  which  contains 
an  account  of  the  several  meetings  in  England 
and  in  France  at  which  Mr.  Geo.  Schneider 
was  entertained  to  celebrate  his  well-deserved 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Officier  du  Merite 
Agricole.  We  also  draw  our  readers'  special 
attention  to  the  lengthy  and  interesting  article 
by  M.  P.  Aquatias,  entitled  "  Intensive  Culture 
of  Vegetables — French  System,"  a  subject  that  is 
now  attracting  much  attention  on  the  part  of 
English  growers.  The  article  is  written  in  Eng- 
lish, an  innovation  for  the  benefit  of  English 
members  of  the  Society.  The  subjects  dealt 
with  include  choice  of  the  ground,  materials, 
lights,  shed,  disposal  of  the  grounds,  horse- 
dung,  hot-beds,  culture,  winter  crops,  Spinach, 
Lamb's  Lettuce  or  corn  salad,  Passion  Lettuce, 
Sorrel,  Chervil,  Strawberries,  a  calendar  of 
work  for  the  various  months,  choice  of  seeds, 
diseases  and  insects,  and  an  explanatory  plan 
of  a  French  garden,  double-paged,  is  given  for 
an  area  of  2  acres.  Other  literary  matter  in- 
cludes papers  in  French  on  such  subjects  as 
Carnations  in  Eng'and,  the  Temple  Show, 
Roses,  enemies  of  horticulture,  horticulture  in 
Egypt,  the  Crystal  Palace  Chrysanthemum  Show, 
report   of  a  visit  to  Messrs.   Cutbush  &  Son's 

•  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Fruitfaiss.d' horticulture  tic  Londrcs. 
tOffice  of  the  Society,  66,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.) 


nursery,  and  notices  of  new  books.  These  articles 
are  written  mostly  by  the  young  members  of  the 
Society  who  are  resident  in  England,  and  are 
read  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society. 
The  meetings  take  place  in  the  evening  of  the  first 
Saturday  in  the  month  at  the  Society's  meeting 
place.  The  French  Horticultural  Society  is 
practically  a  mutual  improvement  society,  and 
has  no  shows  to  help  to  increase  its  funds.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  it  has  a  balance  in  round 
figures  of  £232,  besides  a  sum  in  the  hands  of 
the  Paris  Committee  of  the  Society.  The 
annual  dinner  is  held  in  January,  and  this 
Bulletin  contains  a  full  report  of  the  last  one,  at 
which  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  presided. 

French    Horticulturists    in    London. — 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Tuesday  last,  the  President  and 
Council  received  a  deputation  of  about  100 
members  of  the  Societe  Nationale  d' Horticul- 
ture de  Francaise,  entertaining  them  to  a  light 
luncheon.  The  visitors  included  the  President, 
Mons.  Viger,  and  MM.  Lebouf  (treasurer), 
Abel  Chatenay  (secretary),  and  Maurice  de 
Vilmorin. 


HELIANTHEMUM  R0SEUM. 

This  member  of  the  "  Sun  Rose  "  family  is 
now  regarded  as  a  variety  of  H.  polifolium,  a 
species  coming  very  near  the  more  woolly-leaved 
forms  of  H.  vulgare.  The  variety  is  a  most 
attractive  one  from  the  garden  point  of  view, 
and  the  illustration  at  fig.  187  will  serve  to 
show  how  decorative  the  Helianthemums  are 
when  seen  in  a  goodly  mass.  Like  all  the 
sub-shrubby  species  and  their  varieties,  H. 
roseum  is  especially  suited  for  sunny  ledges  of 
rockwork  or  sloping  rocky  ground,  and  in  these 
positions  the  plants  will  thrive  for  a  number  of 
years  with  but  little  attention.  Some  of  the 
species  of  Helianthemum  are  apt  to  become 
straggling  in  growth  in  certain  localities,  and 
where  this  is  seen  the  garden  shears  should  be 
used  without  hesitation,  in  order  to  induce  a 
branching  habit  and  increased  vigour.  H. 
roseum  has  blossoms  of  a  rosy  red  hue,  which 
are  very  showy  when  seen  in  the  sunlight.    E.  J. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

The  Principles  of  Manuring. — The  leading 
article  on  p.  384  places  before  its  readers  a 
subject  of  much  interest  to  gardeners  and  agri- 
culturists, but  its  use  to  the  gardener  is  what 
concerns  us  most.  The  composition  of  the  ash 
of  plants  and  trees,  as  shown  by  analysis,  is 
sometimes  given  as  an  indicator  of  what  a  plant 
may  require,  and  it  has  been  recommended  in 
many  works  on  this  subject  that  all  the  culti- 
vator has  to  do  is  to  supply  the  particular 
ingredients  set  forth  in  the  analysis  to  grow  the 
plants  and  fruits  to  perfection.  Now  it  appears 
to  me  that  these  scientific  teachers  and  blenders 
of  manures  have  started  at  the  wrong  end,  for 
they  seem  to  treat  all  soils  the  same.  It  when 
stating  the  results  of  their  experiments  they 
a'so  gave  the  composition  of  the  soil  in  which 
the  subjects  grew,  we  then  might  be  on  the  right 
road  to  success.  Take,  for  instance,  Potato 
manures.  There  are  several  on  the  market,  all 
recommended  as  being  the  one  thing  needful  to 
ensure  a  good  crop,  either  for  table  use  or  exhi- 
bition. They  may  produce  some  tubers  for  the 
latter  purpose,  but  for  consumption  the  crop 
may  be  worthless.  I  have  tried  many  of  these 
manures,  and  the  results  said  to  have  been 
obtained  by  their  use  may  be  quite  true  in  some 
soils,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  they  will  be 
equally  valuable  in  others.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  other  subjects  grown.  We  want  an 
analysis  of  the  soil  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
obtainable  at  a  moderate  price.  We  then  should 
be  better  able  to  supply  any  deficiencies  which 
such  analysis  showed,   or  abstain   from  putting 


into  the  soil  what  was  not  required.  The  pre- 
sence of  iron  in  the  soil  has,  as  you  say,  long 
been  recognised  as  being  productive  of  high 
colour.  This  is  most  noticeable  in  the  Hereford 
district,  and  in  soils  of  Devon  and  Somerset. 
If  it  is  not  iron,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  high 
colour  which  these  red  soils  produce?  Dr. 
Griffiths  is  evidently  a  great  believer  in  the  use 
of  iron,  for  in  his  work  on  Special  Manures  for 
Garden  Crops  he  frequently  recommends  it,  and 
says  "  It  is  a  direct  and  an  indirect  plant  food." 
But  if  Dr.  Griffiths  had  stated  in  what  kind  of 
soil  he  carried  out  his  experiments,  the  value  ol 
his  observations  would  have  been  greatly  en- 
hanced. I  have  used  his  recipes  for  many  things, 
but  in  our  soil  they  have  been  useless.  For  Palms 
he  recommends  with  other  ingredients  iron  sul- 
phate, and  also  in  addition  a  few  crystals  of 
iron  sulphate  being  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  With  our  soil  the  best  colouring  agent  and 
fertiliser  I  have  found  for  Palms  is  nitrogen.  I 
think  we  have  too  much  iron  in  our  soil  already, 
or  some  other  similar  substance.  We  certainly 
have  something  in  it  that  Muscat  vines  cannot 
assimilate ;  this  type  of  vine  merely  exists. 
Now  the  soil  used  for  these  vines  is  the  top 
2  inches  of  turf  from  the  Deer  Park,  a  soil  that 
generally  suits  all  else  which  we  grow.  Why 
should  it  not  suit  Muscats?  T.  H.  Slade, 
Poltimore  Gardens,  Devonshire. 

A  New  Ivy. — In  your  issue  of  June  13,  p.  389, 
we  notice  you  report  the  new  variegated  Ivy 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Russell  as  having  been  raised 
by  him.  We  would  point  out  that  this  variety 
(Hedera  Helix  dentata  variegata)  was  raised  by 
us  in  our  own  nurseries  and  was  supplied  to 
Mr.  Russell  by  us.     Pcnnell  cV  Sons,  Lincoln. 

Vaporite  for  Wireworm. — \  aporite  is  often 
recommended  for  the  destruction  of  wireworms, 
but  it  is  absolutely  useless  on  our  gravelly 
land,  even  at  double  the  strength  recommended. 
It  is  better  to  apply  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
superphosphate,  as  it  stimulates  growth,  and 
thus  assists  the  plants  to  resist  an  attack.  G.  11. 
H.  Wassell,  Heath  End  House,  Baughurst, 
Basingstoke. 

SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

June  23. — There  was  a  good  display  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  a  few  vegetables  at  the  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday  last.  Garden  flowers  formed 
the  major  portion  of  the  exhibition,  but  there 
were  also  displays  of  Orchids,  Crotons,  Carna- 
tions, Roses,   Gloxinias,   Caladiums,  &c. 

The  meeting  was  visited  by  a  party  of  French 
horticulturists,  who  were  entertained  by  the 
Council  to  luncheon.  The  Orchid  Committee 
granted  no  fewer  than  five  Botanical  Certificates 
besiies  other  awards;  the  Floral  Committee 
conferred  Awards  of  Merit  upon  thirteen  novel- 
ties. At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Fellows 
a  lecture  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Geo. 
Henslow  on  the  "  Absorption  of  Rain  and  Dew 
by  the  Green  Parts  of  Plants." 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair),  and 
Messrs.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  W.  A.  Bilney,  Jas. 
Hudson,  Jno.  Green,  G.  Reuthe,  C.  Blick,  R. 
W.  Wallace,  Jno.  Jennings,  Chas.  Dixon,  Jas. 
Dixon,  las.  Douglas,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  ].  H. 
Bart,,,  W.  Cuthbertson,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  K.  ('.  Notcutt,  E.  A.  Bowles,  Walter 
T.  Ware,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and  R.  C.  Rey- 
nolds Nevill. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  contributed  several  pleasing  dis- 
plays. On  the  table  they  usually  furnish  with 
indoor  plants,  they  displayed  Gloxinias,  Kalan- 
choe  flammea,  K.  kewensis,  Swainsonia  galegi- 
folia  and  Lobelia  tenuior.  The  Gloxinias  were 
noteworthy  for  their  general  excellence,  both  in 
regard  to  their  culture  and  their  wide  range  of 
colours.  Opposite  this  exhibit  was  another  of 
hardy  annuals,  and  a  selection  of  Spanish  Irises. 
Under  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  the  same 
firm  showed  Paeonies  in  great  variety,  Cam- 
panula media,  a  batch  of  Eremurus  Warei, 
Rodgersia  pinnata,  and  other  subjects.  (Silver- 
Gilt   Flora   Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Edmonton,    showed   a   representative   collection 
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of  Codiasums  (Crotons)).  Most  of  the  old 
favourite  varieties  were  included,  and  all  gave 
evidence  of  skilful  culture.  A  selection  of  the 
best  kinds  displayed  includes  Reidii,  with  broad, 
handsome  foliage;  Mooreanum,  having  hand- 
some green  and  yellow  leaves  that  recurve  at 
their  apices ;  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  young 
foliage  being  bright  yellow ;  Edmontomense, 
richly  coloured  with  red  and  gold  ;  Invicta,  Im- 
mitabile,  &c.     (Silver-Gilt   Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don, N.,  showed  Carnations  of  fine  quality, 
Metrosideros  floribunda,  Calceolaria  "  Decora- 
tor," Roses,  the  bronzy-red-leaved  Coleus  Cor- 
delia, Astilbes  (Spiraeas),  &c.  (Silver-Gilt 
Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  LainG  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  put  up  a  semi-circular  group  of  hand- 
some Caladiums,  with  Selaginellas,  Dracaenas, 
Kicus  elastica,  Nertera  depressa,  &c,  inter- 
spersed.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Anthuriums  of  the  Andreanum  section  were 
shown  by  Mr.  A.  Teuffaut,  40,  Rue  des  Chan- 
tiers,  Versailles.  There  were  several  varieties, 
all  differing  in  the  degree  of  colouring  in,  the 
spathes.     The  largest  inflorescence  was  labelled 


awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal.  Other  exhibi- 
tors of  Roses  were  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown, 
Peterborough  (Silver  Banksian  Medal)  ;  Messrs. 
Ben  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal)  ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  who 
also  displayed  Paeonies  and  other  hardy  flowers 
(Silver  Flora  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  Herts.  ;  and  Messrs.  W. 
Spooner  &  Son,  Arthurs  Bridge  Nursery,  Wok- 
ing (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  James  Douclas,  Edenside,  Great  Book- 
ham,  snowed  a  large  number  of  Pinks,  in  all  150 
plants,  embracing  about  30  varieties.  If  we 
were  to  select  one  variety  only,  our  choice 
would  be  the  beautiful  Snowflake,  white,  as  its 
name  implies,  but  with  a  suspicion  of  rose 
colour  in  the  bases  of  the  petals. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  dis- 
played  a  number  of  show  Pelargoniums  and  a 
batch  of  small  plants  of  Solanum  Wendlandii, 
all  well-flowered.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  &  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  showed  Spanish  Irises  in  variety,  and 
another  exhibitor  of  these  seasonable  flowers 
was  M.  U.  Homan,  Holland.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 


Fig.  i88. — odontoglossum    x   phcebe  :    flower  white  with  reddish- 
purple  MARKINGS. 
(First-Class  Certificate  at  R.H.S.  meeting  on  June  9.    See  description  on  ante  p.  390.) 


Queen  Alexandra,  but  the  big  bract  was  only 
partially  coloured  red,  the  remaining  portion 
being  leaf-like. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  exhibited  pot  plants  of  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  Carnations.  The  plants  were  ex- 
amples of  good  culture,  the  blooms  being  very 
fine  in  quality.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Neal,  Trinity  Road-  Wands- 
worth, displayed  vases  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
showed  a  large  batch  of  Gloxinias  and  boxes  of 
Roses.  The  Gloxinias  included  such  fine  varie- 
ties as  Lady  Dyke,  Miss  Matthews,  Purple 
Oueen,  Prince  of  Wales,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Wm.  Profitslich,  Twickenham,  exhibited 
on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Waverin  and  Kruijff 
pink-flowered  Astilbes  (Spiraeas),  the  variety 
Queen  Alexandra  being  especially  fine. 
^  Several  displays  of  Roses  were  seen.  Mr. 
C.EO.  Mount,  Canterbury,  showed  a  group  in 
his   inimitable   style,    and    for    which    he    rv» 


Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  Middlesex,  staged 
a  beautiful  group  of  hardy  flowers,  amongst 
which  spikes  of  Delphinium  were  a  feature. 
The  exhibit  was  well  arranged,  the  foreground 
having  a  tank  with  Nymphaeas  and  other  water- 
loving  plants.  In  the  centre  and  at  the  back  of 
the  water-garden  was  a  batch  of  tall  Eremurus 
and  Liliums  in  many  varieties.  The  front  was 
of  stonework,  among  which  were  introduced 
Ferns,  Funkias,  Calla  Rehmannii,  Epimediums, 
&c.  A  selection  of  seasonable  garden  flowers 
was  also  included  in  the  group.  (Silver-Gilt 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay  and  Mark's 
Tey,  showed  vases  of  Spanish  Irises  in  great 
variety  and  all  of  fine  quality.  Notable  varie- 
ties were  Soleil  d'Or  ;  Pearson,  heliotrope  and 
violet  colourings,  with  yellow  on  the  falls ; 
Thunderbolt,  having  brown  and  yellow  falls 
which  are  extremelv  pretty;  L.  Unique,  white 
falls  with  blue  in  the  other  segments  ;  L'lnno- 
cence,  white  with  yellow  marking ;  La  Nuit, 
King  of  the  Blues,  &c.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 


Messrs.  Baker's,  Wolverhampton,  showed  an 
assortment  of  choice  garden  flowers  and  some 
Alpine  plants,  disposed  in  a  setting  of  Virgin 
cork.  A  large,  deep-yellow-coloured  Gaillardia 
was  shown  under  the  name  of  Lady  Rolleston. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Nurseries, 
Colchester,  staged  many  select  garden  flowers, 
including  several  hybrid  Heucheras,  Pentstemon 
pygmceus,  some  splendid  spikes  of  Lilium  mona- 
delphum  Szovitzianum,  L.  Hansonii,  Gladiolus 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Allium  albopilosum,  &c. 
(Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  exhibited  an  assortment  of 
hardy  flowers,  amongst  which  were  varieties  of 
Gladioli,  Irises,  Campanulas,  hardy  Nymphaeas, 
Delphiniums,  Geum,  Paeonies,  and  other  showy 
subjects.     (Silver  Banksian   Medal.) 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery, 
showed  hardy  succulent  plants,  principally 
Sedums  and  Sempervivums. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset,  showed  Paeonies,  Delphiniums,  and 
1'yrethrums.  Amongst  the  Delphiniums  was  a 
new  variety  with  deep  cobalt  blue  flowers, 
labelled  King  Edward  VII.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

A  batch  of  hybrid  Delphiniums  was  shown 
by  C.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Weybridge  (gr.  Mr.  F. 
W.  Smith).  The  best  were  labelled  Samara  (fine 
deep  blue  colour),  Kandaules  (magenta),  Idaia 
(Cambridge  blue),  Polykrates,  and  Hammurabi 

Other  exhibitors  of  garden  flowers  were 
Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
London  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Reuthk,  Keston,  Kent 
(Silver  Flora  Medal)  ;  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Felt- 
ham,  Middlesex;  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  West  Wick- 
ham  ;  the  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton-on- 
Thames  ;  and  the  Cottagers'  Society,  Letch- 
worth. 

Flowering  shoots  of  Schizophragma  hydrange- 
oides  were  shown  by  Mrs.  Holden,  Nuttall 
Temple,  Notts. 

A  batch  of  small  plants  of  Erica  cinerea  coo 
cinea  was  exhibited  by  H.  White,  Esq. 

AWARDS. 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Anthurium  "President  Vigcr." — A  v^ry  bold 
Anthurium  with  large,  deep  red-coloured 
spathe,  similar  to  A.  Andreanum.  This  was 
exhibited  by  Mons.  A.  Truffaut,  Versailles, 
who  contributed  several  other  additional  varie- 
ties. 

Begonia  Col.  Laussedat. — A  neat-habited, 
tuberous-rooted  variety,  with  double  flowers  of 
bright,  rich  yellow.  It  will  be  valuable  for  cul- 
tivation as  a  pot  plant,  and  for  bedding  out  in 
summer-time.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch 
£  Si  i.\s,  Ltd. 

I  'ampanula  Raddeana. — This  is  a  new  hardy 
species  raised  from  seeds  obtained  from  the 
Ural  Mountains.  The  plant  and  flowers  as 
shown  were  9  or  10  inches  high,  and  the  growth 
very  slender.  The  leaves  are  scarcely  J-inch  in 
diameter,  ovate,  and  much  crenated.  The 
corolla  is  1  inch  across,  perfectly  bell-shaped, 
deep  violet-purple  in  colour,  and  having  the 
yellow  pistil  obtruding  -}  inch.  The  divisions  of 
the  calyx  have  very  hairy  margins.  Shown  by 
Mr.   G.   Reuthe. 

Delphinium  Camtyses. — Thi9  very  fine  variety, 
with  large  double  flowers,  coloured  pale  blue 
with  white  centre,  was  exhibited  by  C.  Fergu- 
son, Esq. 

Eremurus  Bungei  magnified. — This  is  a  very 
robust  form  of  the  yellow-flowered  species  E. 
Bungei,  with  much-enlarged  inflorescence. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Erica  cinerea  pygmea. — A  dwarf  form  of  this 
ornamental  Heath,  and  the  plants  shown  were 
not  more  than  4  inches  high.  With  its  bril- 
liantly-coloured flwers  this  plant  will  be  valued 
for  the  rockery.     Shown  by  Mr.    G.    Reuthe. 

Eschscholtzia  Mikado. — A  brilliantly-coloured 
orange-scarlet  variety,  with  a  suspicion  of  cop- 
per shade.  Shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gardiner, 
Mill  Street,  St.  Osyth. 

Hybrid  Sweet  Briar  Refulgens. — This  variety, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  is  prob- 
ablv  the  result  of  a  cross  between  a  hybrid 
Briar  back  again  upon  a  Rose,  as  the  fragrant 
foliage  partakes  much  more  after  the  Rose  than 
the  Briar.  The  semi-double  flowers  are  3  inches 
or    more    in    diameter,    and    are    produced    in 
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moderate  clusters.  The  colour  is  purplish-crim- 
son with  a  white  centre. 

Kniphofia  Goldclse. — A  very  slender-growing 
yellow  varrety  of  only  moderate  heignt  (see  il- 
lustration in  Gardeners''  Chronicle,  July  21,  1906). 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co. 

Pelargonium  Fred.  T.  Hamilton. — This  is  evi- 
dently a  cross  between  a  zonal-leaved  and  an 
ivy-leaved  variety.  The  green  leaves  are  of  suffi- 
cient thickness  to  cause  them  to  break  when 
doubled.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  spikes 
1  foot  in  length,  in  excellent  trusses,  and  each 
bloom  is  semi-double  and  of  good  form.  The 
colour  is  a  vivid  shade  of  carmine-scarlet,  with 
very  slight  violet  markings  on  the  upper  petal. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Basset,  Southampton,  who  submitted  it  as  a 
"zonal  "  variety. 

Slokesia  cyatiea  alba. — This  white  variety  of  a 
well-known  hardy  plant  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Amos  Perry. 

Sweet  Pea  Dobbie's  Mid-Blue. — A  flower  of 
moderate  size  with  erect  standard,  the  award 
being  given  for  its  degree  of  blue  colouring. 

Sweet  Pea  The  King. — A  variety  having  red- 
dish-coloured flowers  shaded  with  orange. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
Chair),  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  de  B.  Crawshay,  H.  Little,  W. 
Boxall,  J.  Forster  Alcock,  Stuart  Low,  F.  San- 
der, R.  G.  Thwaites,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  A.  A. 
McBean,  W.  Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth,  A.  Dye, 
W.  H.  White,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Ballantine,  Gur- 
ney Wilson,  R.  Brooman-White,  N.  C.  Cookson, 
and  C.   H.   Curtis. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a 
select  group,  containing  choice  plants  through- 
out. At  the  back  of  the  group  were  some  splen- 
did varieties  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana. 
Amongst  other  plants  of  special  note  were  a 
home-raised  Cattleya  Mossiae  Wageneri,  with 
four  pure  white  flowers ;  C.  Mossiae  Mrs.  A. 
Goodson,  the  beautiful  flower  being  coloured 
rose-purple,  and  handsomely  flaked  with  white  ; 
and  C.  Mendelii  alba,  a  finely-shaped,  white 
variety,  with  a  slight  pink  tinge  on  the  front  of 
the  lip.  Other  plants  included  Odontoglossums, 
Miltonias,  Phalaenopsis,  and  Ornithocephalus 
grandiflorus. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks 
(gr.  Mr.  Stables),  was  voted  a  Silver  Flora  Medal 
for  a  very  interesting  group  of  hybrid  Odonto- 
glossums, all  raised  at  Rosefield.  The  plants 
were  magnificently  grown  and  finely  flowered. 
Among  them  were  several  good  forms  from  the 
same  batch  which  gave  the  handsome  Odontoglos- 
sum  "Queen  Alexandra"  Crawshayanum.  The 
selection  of  about  30  plants  contained  the  new 
hybrid  between  O.  Hallio-crispum  and  O.  trium- 
phans,  a  pleasing  yellow  flower  heavily  blotched, 
and  nearest  in  appearance  to  O.  Leo  (Hallii  X 
triumphans),  which  was  also  shown.  One  of 
the  largest  and  best  was  O.  Crawshayanum 
(Harryanum  x  Hallii),  which  had  a  very  large 
labellum  ;  O.  Amneris,  O.  Urania,  O.  Nemesis, 
and  O.  Astarte  were  also  well  shown,  together 
with  a  very  deep  blood-red  variety  of  Renan- 
thera  Imschootiana. 

Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgate,  secured  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  effective  group  of 
varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  C.  Mendelii,  C. 
Warneri,  and  C.  Aclandiae.  Among  the  ex- 
amples of  C.  Mossiae  were  many  white  forms, 
including  C.  M.  Heather  Bell,  pearly-white, 
with  a  lavender-blue  tint  on  the  lip  ;  C.  M.  Blue 
Bell,  white,  with  a  pale-pink  tinge  on  the  front 
of  the  lip ;  C.  M.  Fieldiae,  clear  white,  with 
chrome-yellow  tint  in  the  centre  of  the  lip,  &c. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  sent  Cattleya  Mendelii  Majes- 
tica,  a  very  large  flower,  white,  with  a  slight 
lavender  tint  on  the  petals,  the  tube  of  the  lip 
being  pure  white,  the  broad  front  rosy-mauve  ; 
and  C.  Mendelii  Venus,  a  broad-petalled,  clear- 
white  flower,  the  central  area  of  the  lip  being 
yellow,  a  few  purple  lines  extending  from  the 
base  to  the  front,  which  is  rose-purple  veined 
with  white. 

Henry  Little,  Esq.,  Baronshalt,  Twicken- 
ham (gr.  Mr.  Howard),  showed  Laelio-Cattleya 
Fpicasta,  Little's  variety,  a  large,  light-rose 
toloured  flower,  with  claret-purple  front  to  the 
lip. 


G.  Hamilton  Smith,  Esq.,  Killoran,  Finch- 
ley  (gr.  Mr.  Coningsby),  sent  Laelio  Pacavia  Mrs. 
G.  Hamilton  Smith,  a  showy,  rosy-lilac  flower, 
with  claret  veining  on  the  lip. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  showed  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Mrs.  Humphrey,  a  good  white  flower  with  clus- 
ters of  light-brown  spots  on  the  inner  parts  of 
the  segments 

J.  Forster  Alcock,  Esq.,  Exhims,  North- 
church,  showed  a  seedling  Sobralia,  with  flowers 
of  medium   size  tinged   with  claret   colour. 

H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Colesborne,  staged  a 
small   group   of    well-grown   Thunias. 

Monsieur  Mertens,  Ghent,  showed  six  hy- 
brid Odontoglossums. 

Lt.-Col.  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Wes- 
tonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  showed  a  very 
fine  plant  of  Dendrobium  Dalhou-nobile,  with 
flowers  as  large  as  those  of  D.  Dalhousianum, 
but  produced  along  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  col- 
oured as  in  D.  nobile. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  Bur- 
ford  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  showed  the  singular 
pale-green  Catasetum  planiceps ;  F.pidendrum 
aromaticum,  and  others  which  will  be  found 
under  Awards. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class   Certificate. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Princess  of  Wales, 
from  Baron  Sir  II.  Schruder,  The  Dell,  Egham 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  Ballantine).  One  of  the  largest  and 
best  of  the  typical  forms  of  O.  crispum  yet 
shown.  The  large,  broad-petalled  flowers  are 
white,  the  sepals  slightly  tinged  with  rose,  the 
labellum  having  a  brown  blotch  in  front  of  the 
yellow  crest. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontioda  Wickhamensis  (0.  crispum  X  Coch- 
lioda  sanguinea),  from  G.  W.  Bird,  Esq.,  Manor 
House,  West  Wickham  (gr.  Mr.  Redden).  An 
elegant  little  hybrid,  with  flowers  comparable 
with  O.  heatonensis  (O.  cirrhosum  X  C.  san- 
guinea), but  with  segments  rather  broader  and 
less  acute  than  in  that  species.  The  flowers  are 
tinted  with  rose-pink,  and  spotted  with  reddish 
rose. 

Epidendrum  -'inns,  from  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart.,  K.CV.O.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White). 
A  pretty  and  fragrant  Guatemalan  species,  with 
erect,  branched  spikes  of  flowers.  Sepals  and 
petals  pale  green  ;  lip  white,  with  some  purple 
lines  at   the  base. 

Dendrobium  Jerdonianum,  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.  A  very  rare  and  pretty  species 
received  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  from  Coorg, 
in  the  Western  Ghats,  India,  and  shown  by 
him  on  February  29,  1900,  when  a  Botanical  Cer- 
tificate was  given.  The  plant  is  nigro-hirsute, 
dwarf,  compact,  and  heirs  a  profusion  of  orange- 
coloured  flowers. 

Botanical   Certificates. 

Bulbophvllum  fuseo-pur pureum,  from  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  A  remarkable  species 
from  the  Nilgiri  Hills.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  a  terminal  raceme,  each  on  a  long 
pedicel,  and  about  an  inch  in  length;  deep 
brownish-purple  in  colour,  the  labellum  darker. 
The  long  filaments  at  the  tips  of  the  petals  form 
a  curious  feature. 

Eulophia  nuda,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawkem  i  . 
Bart.  An  Indian  species  with  stout  spikes  of 
pale-green  flowers  with  white  labellums. 

Phalccnopsis  Lindenii,  from  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth &  Co.  The  foliage  is  similar  to  that  of 
P.  Schilleriana  ;  the  flowers  resemble  those  of  P. 
rosea,  but  they  are  larger  and  with  a  broader 
and  differently-shaped  lip.  Flowers  white, 
tinged  with  rose  colour.  The  species  is  a  native 
of  the  Philippine  Isles. 

Bifrcnaria  ttlragona,  from  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  &  Co.  Flowers  closely  arranged  around 
the  pseudo-bulbs,  wax-like,  greenish,  with  a 
fleshy  labellum  that  is  white  on  the  outside  and 
dark    purple    within. 

Vanda  putnila,  from  Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd., 
Rawdon,  Leeds.  An  extremely  rare  species  from 
the  Sikkim  Hills,  where  it  was  found  at  an  alti- 
tude of  about  2,000  feet.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit, 
and  in  general  appearance  resembles  V.  alpina 
and  V.  cristata.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  pairs, 
cream-white,  with  purple  lines  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  ridged  labellum,  which  differs  from  V. 
cristata  in  not  having  the  diverging  horns  at 
the  apex. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committer. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Mark's  Tey,  Essex, 
showed  two  dozen  baskets  of  Potatos,  grown  in 
the  open  in  Cornwall.  They  were  planted  on 
February  3,  and  were  remarkably  fine  samples, 
reminding  one  of  best  exhibition  tubers.  Mid- 
lothian Early,  Climax,  Cardinal  (red),  Sharpe's 
Victor,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Milecross  Early,  and 
Russett  Queen  are  some  of  the  finer  varieties 
shown.  Adjoining  the  Potatos  were  some 
Radishes,  both  turnip-rooted  and  conical. 
White  Delicacy  (conical)  was  one  of  the  largest 
kinds,  and  next  to  it  was  Long  Ou  Rave  Rose  a 
Bout  Lance,  the  roots  being  as  large  as  small 
Carrots.  The  variety  labelled  D'Etc  Jaune  d'Or 
Ovale  was  tinged  with  a  yellowish  bronze  shade. 
White  Olive  Shaped,  Violet  Olive  White  Tipped, 
Half  Long  Scarlet,  Long  Blanc  de  Mai,  and 
Woods'  Early  Frame  appeared  to  be  the  pick 
of  the   varieties.     (Silver   Knightian   Medal.) 

The  New  South  Wales  Government  ex- 
hibited a  number  of  Apples,  Seedless  Oranges, 
and  Lemons.  Amongst  the  Apples  was  the 
handsome  Rome  Beauty  variety,  also  Monroe's 
Favourite  and  Granny  Smith  ;  the  latter  is  a 
large  yellow-skinned  variety  of  excellent 
flavour.     (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

An  exhibit  of  Grapes  came  from  the  gardens 
of  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Eastwell  Park,  Kent  (gr. 
J.  G.  Weston).  The  varieties  were  Black  Ham- 
burg, Gros  Maroc,  Foster's  Seedling,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  centre  bunch  of 
three  of  the  variety  Foster's  Seedling,  was  a  fine 
sample ;  the  Black  Hamburgs  were  good 
bunches,  and  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  although 
small  in  berry,  were  well  finished.  (Silver 
Knightian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  vegetables  grown 
under  the  "  French  "  system  of  forcing.  There 
were  large  Lettuces  of  the  Green  Market  variety, 
Oxheart  Cabbages,  Bellot  and  Nantes  Market 
Carrots,  and  very  large  Cauliflowers  of  the 
I.amblin  kind. 


HORTICULTURAL    SHOW   AT    THE 
FRANCO-BRITISH   EXHIBITION. 

June  24,  25,  and  26.— The  first  of  the  few 
flower  shows  arranged  to  take  place  at  the 
Franco-British  Exhibition  at  Shepherd's  Bush 
was  opened  on  Wednesday  last.  The  display 
was  made  in  the  Palace  of  Music,  and  the  ar- 
rangement was  of  the  stolid  English  type,  long 
formal  tables  ranging  lengthwise  down  the 
centre  and  sides  of  the  hall,  on  which  were 
placed   the  exhibits. 

The  one  really  artistic  feature  was  seen  on 
the  Orchestra,  where,  on  either  side,  Messrs.  H. 
B.  May  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Hill.  &  Sons  had 
grouped  fine  collections  of  Ferns.  But  the  centre, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  mass  of  green 
foliage,  should  have  been  a  bold  bank  of  colour, 
had  a  low  bank  of  hardy  flowers,  and  some  pot 
fruit  trees.  Large  as  the  hall  is,  the 
fine  arcade  running  all  round  it  outside,  and 
having  one  side  quite  open,  also  contained  long 
formal  banks  of  hardy  flowers,  some  plants,  and 
a  considerable  representation  of  vegetables.  The 
most  effective  groups,  apart  from  the  Ferns, 
were  of  Orchids.  Facing  these  were,  on  the 
floor,  groups  of  ornamental  foliage  plants 
and  Caladiums.  On  the  tables  behind,  and 
thioughout,  were  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Roses, 
Carnations,  Sweet  Peas,  hardy  flowers  ;  all  these 
in  very  great  quantities,  and  doubtless  afford- 
ing visitors  much  to  delight  them.  Special 
features  were  the  fine  lot  of  fruit  trees  in  pots 
from  Sawbridgeworth,  Cannas  from  Swanley, 
Begonias  from  Feltham,  Sweet  Peas  from 
Mark's  Tey,  and  the  splendid  vegetables  from 
Aldenham  Gardens,  Reading,  Wordslev,  and 
( 'astle  Ashby. 

The  primary  French  exhibits  included  a 
medium  collection  of  Orchids,  one  of  Carna- 
tions, a  very  large  one  of  cut  Nymphaeas,  set  up 
in  vases,  probably  100,  but  not  a  flower  open, 
one  of  gathered  Strawberries,  some  sixty  varie- 
ties, the  fruits  much  coated  with  sulphur,  and 
one  of  vegetables,  which  could  not  be  compared 
favourably  with  the  Lord  Aldenham's  collection. 

The  issue  of  a  schedule  of  competitive  classes 
brought  very  little  competition,  the  exhibition 
being  provided  generally  by  means  of  traders' 
exhibits. 

The  awards  were  made  by  a  body  of  jurors  of 
both  nationalities. 
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GARDENERS'   ROYAL   BENEVOLENT. 

June  24. — The  sixty-ninth  anniversary  festival* 
dinner  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  above 
date  at  the  Hotel  Metropole.  The  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Lord  Aldenham  presided,  and  there  were  about 
one  hundred  and  ninety  subscribers  and  friends 
present. 

In  proposing  and  responding  to  the  various 
toasts,  speeches  were  made  by  the  Chairman,  and 
by  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (treasurer  and  chair- 
man of  committee),  George  Paul,  George  Munro, 
Mons.  Viger  (president  of  the  Socitte  Nationale 
d'Horticulture  de  Krancaise),  the  Rt.  Hon.  Col. 
Mark  I.ockwood,   M.P.,   and  Mr.   G.   J.   Ingram. 

The  secretary  (Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram)  announced 
that  the  subscriptions  and  donations,  paid  and 
promised,   amounted   to   upwards  of  £2,000. 


ROYAL   BOTANIC. 

June  17. — The  summer  show  of  the  above 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  in  one  large 
.marquee,  and  though  the  exhibits  were  not  very 
numerous,  they  were  of  considerable  interest, 
and  provided  a  display  of  varied  and  brilliant 
colours. 

Mi  -srs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  contributed  a 
choice  group  of  Paeonies,  mostly  double  varie- 
ties, but  including  some  excellent  single  varieties 
as   well,   diversified   in   colour  and   form. 

Many  other  hardy  flowers  were  also  shown 
in  this  collection,  but  those  which  commanded 
most  attention  were  the  Heucheras.  The  same 
firm  had  a  superb  group  of  Roses  in  pots,  and 
Ftands  of  cut  Rose  blooms  representing  numerous 
favourite  old  and  new  varieties.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  of  Langport,  Somer- 
set, contributed  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
collection  of  Paeonies,  Delphiniums,  Pyrethrums 
and  Amaryllises,  for  which  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society's  Gold  Medal  was  awarded.  The 
Pyrethrums  included  a  fine  double  white  variety 
named  Aphrodite,  a  rich  cream  double  named 
Alfred,  and  a  very  distinct  form  with  primrose 
centre  and  blush  outer  florets. 

A  Silver-Gilt  Medal  was  adjudged  to  Messrs. 
John  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood,  for  a  varied 
and  interesting  group  of  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers,  comprising  large  numbers  of  handsome 
Paeonies,  Pyrethrums,  and  Irises  of  the  leading 
varieties  Delphiniums,  Spiraeas,  and  Heu- 
cheras were  also  employed  with  good  effect. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  secured  a  premier  award,  the  Society's 
large  Gold  Medal,  for  a  magnificent  collection 
of  Pasonies,  Ixias,  Gladiolus,  and  Irises,  with 
Heucheras  and  Campanulas.  Not  only  were  the 
varieties  well  selected  and  distinct,  but  the  gen- 
eral arangement  was  also  tasteful  and  excellent. 

A  Silver-Gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  a  choice  group 
of  Roses  and  six  'boxes  of  the  brilliant  crimson 
hybrid  Briar  Rose  Refulgence,  a  most  charm- 
ing addition  to  its   class. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  secured 
a  Gold  Medal  for  an  excellent  exhibit  of  single 
and  double  tuberous  Begonias  in  fine  condition. 
With  them  as  a  background  were  vases  of 
Paeonies  and  Delphiniums,  flanked  by  stands  of 
Carnations. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  had  a  charming 
group  of  Carnations,  including  some  of  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation,  such  as  Harry  Fenn 
(dark  maroon),  and  Lady  Bountiful  (white), 
Victory  (scarlet),  Fair  Maid  (pale  pink),  and 
Winsor,  a  beautiful  blush  shade  or  delicate 
pink.     A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded. 

Awards. 

Tea  Rose  Hugo  Holler  (Paul  &  Sons). — An 
extremely  beautiful  novelty,  with  creamy 
flowers  heavily  margined  with  deep  crimson, 
the  flowers  of  good  size  and  substance.  (First- 
Class  Certificate.) 

Hybrid  Sweet  Briar  Refulgence  (W.  Paul  & 
Sons). — An  extremely  beautiful,  semi-double, 
fragrant  Rose,  deep  glossy  crimson,  with  the 
yellow  centre  stamens  making  a  fine  contrast. 
lAward  of  Merit.) 

Paony  Langport  Belle  (Messrs.  Kelway). — A 
handsome  full  pink  and  white  flower,  very  soft 
and  delicate  in  tint.     (Award  of  Merit.) 

Pceony  Fair  Maid  (Messrs.  Kelway). — A 
Large,  single  flower,  with  incurving  petals, 
bright  rose,  shading  to  the  margins,  and  show- 
ing the  dense  cluster  of  yellow  stamens.  (First- 
Class  Certificate.) 


MARKETS. 


-COVENT  GARDEN,  June  24. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remem  bered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  puces  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  pnces  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  auctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ei>.J 

Cut  Flowers,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Calla  sethiopica,  p. 

dozen  

Carnations,       per 

dozen  blooms, 

best  Ameiicau 

various 

—  second  size    ... 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.      bunches 

—  Malmaisons,  p. 
doz.  blooms  ... 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Cyclamen,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Cypripediums,  per 

dozen  blooms.. 
Eucnaris      grandi- 

flora,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Gardenias,  perdoz. 

blooms 

Gladiolus    Colvilei 

vars.,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Gypsophila  per  dz, 

bunches 
Iris  (Spanish),  per 

dozen  bunches 

Ixias 

Lilium  auratmii    ... 

—  candidum 

—  longillorum    ... 

—  lane  i  f  o  1  ium, 
rubru.il  a  11  d 
album 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality  ... 
Marguerites,  white, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  yellow,  per  dz. 
bunclies 

Mignonette,  per 
dozen  bunches 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  6-40 


2  0-30 
16-20 

9  0-12  0 

8  0-12  0 

8  0-10  0 

G  0-  8  0 

2  0-26 

4  0-50 
16-30 

7  0-10  0 

3  0-50 

3  0-60 

4  0-60 
2  0-  3  0 
2  0-36 
2  6-40 

2  0-26 

6  0-90 
12  0  15  0 

3  0-40 

2  0-30 

3  0-60 


s.d.  s.d. 

Myosotis,  per  doz. 

bunches 

2  0-30 

O  d  on  t  oglossum 

crispum,      per 

dozen    blooms 

2  0-26 

Pffionies,  per  dozen 

bunches 

16-30 

Pelargoniums, 

show,  per  doz. 

bunclies 

5  0-60 

—  Zonal,     double 

scarlet 

4  0-60 

Pyrethrums,  dozen 

bunches 

2  0-40 

Roses,    12   blooms, 

Niphetos 

10-26 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

2  0-50 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

2  0     4  0 

—  General       Jac- 

quimiuot 

16-26 

—  K  a  i  serin  A. 

Victoria 

2  0-40 

—  C.  Merniet 

2  0-40 

—   Liberty 

2  6-40 

—  Miue.t..|iateii.i) 

3  o-  i;  o 

—  Mrs.   J.    Laing 

2  0-40 

Statice,   per  dozen 
bunches 

5  0-60 

Spiraea,  per  dozen 

bunches 

5  0-80 

Stocks,      double 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 

3  0-40 

Sweet     Peas,     per 

dozen  bunches 

2  0-40 

Tuberoses,  per  Uz. 

blooms 

0  4-06 

—  on   stems,  per 

bunch  

10-20 

Violets,  per  dozen 

bunclies 

2  0-30 

—  special  quality 

3  0-40 

—  Parmas.p.bch. 

16-26 

Wallflower?,      per 

dozen  bunches 

16-20 

Cut  Foliage,  Ac:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantuni  cimea- 
lum,  dz,  bchs. 

Asparagus  plu- 
mostis,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  —      medium, 

bunch    ... 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Crolon  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Daffodil  leaves,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 
Fern,  English,  per 

dozen  bunches 

—  French,  per  dz. 
bunclies 


s.d.  s.d. 
6  0-90 

3  0-12  0 

10-20 
0  9-16 

2  6-30 

10-13 
16-20 

2  0-30 

2  0-30 

10-30 


Galax    leaves,    per 
doz.  bunches- 
Grasses,  per  dozen 

bunches 

Hardy    foliage 

(various),    per 

dozen  bunclies 

Ivy-leaves,   bronze 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 

—  short  green, 
perdz. bunches 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

Myrtle,  per  dozen 
bunches,  (Eng- 
lish) small- 
leaved 

—  French 
Smilax, p. dz. trails 


s.d.  s.d. 

10-26 

0-2  6 


!  0-  6  0 
10-26 


0  9-16 


6-2  6 
0-5  0 


0-6  0 
0-  1  6 
0-5  0 


Plants  In  Pots,  Ac:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Ampelopsis  Veit- 
chii,  per  dozen 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 
dozen  

—  larger  

—  Moseri 

Araucaria  escelsa, 

per  dozen 
Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 
green 

—  variegated 
Asparagus,  p.  doz  , 

p  1  u  m  o  s  u  s 
nanus  

—  Sprengeri 

—  ten  u  issimus 
Azalea  indica 

Bo  r  onia  elatior, 
per  dozen 

—  heterophylla.p. 
dozen    

Calceolarias,  her- 
baceous, p.  dz. 

—  yellow,  per  dz. 
Callas,  per  dozen... 
Cinerarias,  per  dz. 
Clematis,  per  doz. 
C  ocos    Weddellt- 

ana,  per  dozen 
Crassulas,  per  doz, 
Crotons,  per  dozen 
Cyclamen,  per  doz. 
C  yper  u  s    alterni- 

folius,  dozen  ... 

—  laxus,  per  doz. 


s.d.  s.d. 
6  0-80 

4  0-60 

9  0-12  0 
6  0-12  0 


15  0-24  0 
30  0-42  0 


9  0-12  0 
6  0-90 
9  0-12  0 
24  0-36  0 

15  0-24  0 

18  0-24  0 

5  0-90 

6  0-80 
8  0-10  0 
4  0-60 
8  0-90 

18  0-30  0 
8  0-12  0 

18  0-30  0 
6  0-10  0 


4  0- 
4  0- 


Draca?nas,  perdoz. 
Erica,  per  dozen  ... 

—  candidissima... 

—  Cavendishii   ... 

—  persoluta  alba 
Euonymus>per  dz. 
Ferns,  in   thumbs, 

per  100 

—  in     small    and 
large  GO's 

—  in  48's,  per  dz. 

—  in  32's,  per  dz. 
Ficus  elastica,  dz. 

—  repens,  per  dz. 
Fuchsias,  per  doz. 
Hardy  flower  roots, 

per  dozen 
Heliotropiums,    p. 

dozen  

Hydrangeas,     per 

dozen  

—  paniculata,  per 
dozen  

Kentia      Belmore- 
ana, per  dozen 

—  Fosteriana,  dz. 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen 
Lilium     1  o  ng  i- 
florum,  per  dz. 

—  lancifolium,per 
dozen  

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen 
Lobelia,  per  dozen 


s.d.  s.d. 

9  0-24  0 

9  0-15  0 
15  0-18  0 
18  0-24  0 
24  0-30  0 

4  0-90 

8  0-12  0 

12  0-20  0 
4  0-10  0 

10  0-18  0 
8  0-10  0 
6  0-80 
6  0-90 

0  9-20 

4  0-60 

10  0-18  0 

18  0-36  0 

IS  0-30  0 
18  0-30  0 

12  0-18  0 

18  0-24  0 

18  0-24  0 

18  0-30  0 
4  0-60 


s.d.  s.d. 


4  0- 

5  0- 


Flants  in  Pots,  5c:  Average  Wholesale  Frices  iContd., 

Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen 
Mignonette, per  dz. 
Pelargoniums, 

per  doz.,  Zonal 

—  show  varieties 

—  Ivy-leaved 

—  Oak-leaved     ... 
Petunias,  per  dozlf 

(double) 
Rhodanthe,    per 
dozen  


5  0-80 

6  0-90 
6  0-80 
3  0-50 

6  0-80 


s.d.  s.d„ 

Roses,      Ramblers, 

each      5  0  33  0 

—  Hybrid  perpet- 
ual?,   per   doz.     9  0-18  0 

Sa\ilraga  pyiami- 
dalis,  per  doz. 

Selaginella,  p.  doz. 

5pii .'  i  aponica,  p. 
do^en  ... 

Ver  be  n  a,  Mi^s 
Willmott,  per 
dozen  ... 


15  0-18  0 
4  0-60 


5  0-90 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
s.d  s  d 


13  0-17  0 

5  6-60 

6  6-70 

8  0-10  0 


6  6-76 

7  0-90 

12  0-14  0 

8  0-86 

6  0-66 

7  0-80 

6  0-80 


6  0- 


Apples      (Tasma- 
nian),per  box  : 

—  Cox's    Orange 
Pippin 

—  Alexander 

—  Wellington    ... 

—  Scarlet       Non- 
pareil    

—  Australian, 
per  case: 

—  Esopus 

—  New  York  Pip- 
pin         

—  Cox's     Orange 
Pippin  ... 

—  Wellington    ... 

—  Alfriston 

—  Adams      Pear- 
inain     

—  French  Crab... 

—  Sturmer     Pip- 
pin        

—  Nova  Scotian, 

per  barrel ; 

—  Fallawater 
Apricots    (French), 

per  box 
Avacado  Pears,  dz. 
Bananas,  bunch: 

—  No.  2  Canary. 

—  No.  1         „     ... 

—  Extra        ,,     ... 

—  Giants      ,,     ... 

—  (Cla.et) 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cherries  (English), 

£  sieve 

—  J  sieve 

—  (French),4sieve    3  6-70 

—  (French),  p. box    0  9-26 

—  squares 
Cranberries,     case 
Currants  (French), 

black,  i  sieve... 

—  red,  Hale 
Dates  (  Funi:  i,  di  ■/. 

boxes   

Figs  (English) 


17  0-19  0 

10-13 
6  0-12  0 

6  0    — 

7  6-80 

8  0-90 
10  0-12  0 

7  0-76 
5  0-56 
0  9-13 

7  0-80 
3  6-40 


4  6 

8  9- 


9  M 


6  6-76 
4  0-46 


4  0-43 

2  0-60 


4  0-60 


s.d.  s.d. 


2  0-80 
6  0-80 


10-26 
10-30 


6  0-12  0 
8  6  17  0 
1  0-  1  5 

4  0-80 
10-20 
10-20 

5  0-56 

45  0    — 
57  0 


Figs    (Guernsey), 

per  dozen 
Grape    Fruit,   case 
Grapes      (Endish, 

new)    per  lb.  ... 

—  Muscats  (Eng- 
lish, newt,  p. lb. 

Gooseberries  (Eng- 
lish), J  sieve  ...     2  6    3  0 
Lemons  : 

—  Messina,    case 

—  Naples 

I.ychees,  per  box.. 
Mangos  (Jamaica) 

per  dozen 
Melons  (English).. 

—  (Guernsev)     .. 

—  Rock 

Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag 

—  Brazils,  new, 
per  cwt.  ...  50  0 

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag        30  0-32  <t 

—  Cocoauuts.100  11  0-14  II 
Nectarines,  select'd  10  0-15  0 

—  best      6  0-80 

—  seconds  ...    3  0    — 
Oranges  (Valencia), 

per  ca=e  ..    9  6-16  0 

—  Denia,  p.  case  14  0-25  0 

—  Californian 

Navel,  p.  case  14  0-16  8 
Peaches  (English). 

p.  d/.,  sdected  10  0-15  0 

—  best  quality    ...    6  0-80 

—  second   quality    2  0-30 
Pears  (Australian), 

per  box 

Pineapples,  each  ... 

Plums  (French), 
per  box 

Strawberries  (Eng- 
lish;, per  lb.   .. 

—  (French),  per 
basket 

—  Southainptons, 
per  basket 

—  Kent  Pecks    ... 


3  6- 
2  0- 


5  0 

6  0 


10-12 


0  6 


1  0 

2  0 


13-26 

3  0-40 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d 


16-19 


Aiticliokes(French) 

per  dozen 
Asparagus,     per 

bundle  : 

—  Montanban    ...     14-15 

—  Toulouse        ...  0  10-  1  0 

—  English  ...     10-16 

—  Giant     2  0-30 

Beans,    Broad 

(French),  p. pad    3  0-36 

—  Guernsey, p. lb.     0  6-08 

—  English  ..  0  7-08 
Beetroot, perbushel  13-16 
Cabbages,  penally    3  0-46 

—  Greens,  p.  bag  10-16 
Cauliflowers,  p.  dz. 

—  per  tally 
Celery,  per  roll    ... 
Celeriac    (French), 

per  dozen 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Chow  Chow    (Sec- 

hium  edule),  p. 

dozen  

Cucumbers,  perdz. 

—  per  flat 

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuce    (French), 

per  dozen 

—  (French),  Cos, 
per  dozen 


s.d. 

5  0 


s.d 

Marrow    (English)     2  0- 
Muit,     per     dozen 

bunches         ...     10-20 
Mushroom';, per  lb.  0  ]0-  1  0 

—  broilers  ...    0  6-0H 

—  buttons,  per  lb.  0  10-  10 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun. 

Onions  (Egyptian), 

per  bag 

—  pickling,     per 
oil:  ' 


ushel ... 


1  3    — 
6  6-70 


16-26 


10-20 
4  0-80 
0  8-10 


2  0 
0  3- 


3  0 
1  6- 

4  6- 
1  6 


0  5 


9  0-12  0 
10-16 


0  8-10 
16-20 


Spring,  dz. bun.    16-20 
16-20 

0  6-08 
4  0-46 

0  2-0  2J 


Parsley, 12buuchi__ 

Peas      (Guernsey), 

rer  lb 

—  French  pad    ... 
Potatos  (Guernsey), 

per  lb 

—  (Jersey),      bar- 
rels, cwt.       ...  18  0    - 

—  Teneriffe,  cwt.  11  0-13  0 
Radishes     (Guern- 
sey), dozen    ...     0  6-08 

—  round,  p.  doz.    0  4-  0  6 

Rhubarb      16-20 

Sal^aty,  per  dozen 

bundles  ...     3  6    — 

Tomatos  (English), 

per  lb 0  5^-4)  6\ 

—  second  qualiry    0  4-05 

—  seconds,  perlb.    0  2    — 
Turnips    (French), 

per  bunch      ...     0  5-06 
Watercress,  p.  doz.     0  4-06 


Remarks.— English  Cherries  are  now  in  the  market;  the 
fruits  are  of  good  quality  but  small.  Southampton  Straw- 
berries have  been  a  glut  all  the  week  up  till  to-dav  (Wednes- 
day);  consignments  this  morning  were  not  large  enough  to 
meet  the  demands.  English  Peaches  and  Nectarines  area 
good  trade,  but  supplies  of  best  fruits  are  short.  Trade 
both  in  the  Vegetable  and  the  Fruit  departments  is  good. 
E.H.R.,  Covent  Garden,  Wednesday,  June  .'.'-/,  1908. 


s.d 

per  cwt. 
6  0-66 
5  6-60 


New  Potatos— 

Jersey  Flukes 
St.  NIalo  Giants 
Cherbourgs    (cases)  4  6-50 
Do.       (barrels)  5  0-56 
Kent  Snowdrops 

(per  bushel)  5  0-60 


Potatos. 
s.d. 


Lincolns— 

Up-to-Date  ... 
Maincrops  ... 
Royal  Kidney 

—    (Blackland) 


per  ton 
80-  90 
80-  90 
60-  65 
45-  50 


Lincolns— 

Evergood 
—     (Blackland)  .  . 

Dunbars  — 

Up-to-Date  (red  soil) 
Maincrop  (red  soil) 


per  ton 
60-  05 
45-  50 


110-115 
115  120 


Scotch— 

Up-to-Date  (grey  soil)    80-  90 
Maincrop  (grey  soil)      80-  SO 
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Remark?.— The  demand  for  Jersey,  St.  Malo  and  Cher- 
bourg Potatos  continues  fair  ;  there  are  a  few  good  sample? 
from  Kent,  and  these  are  selling  slowly  at  the  above  prices. 
Lincoln  and  Blackland  Potatos  promise  well  and  will  prob- 
ably be  ready  for  digging  in  about  a  fortnight.  E.J.  New- 
bom,  June  24,  190S. 

COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

Pot  Plants. 

Ordinary  flowering  plants  are  plentiful,  including  good 
yellow  Marguerites,  but  they  do  not  sell  so  readily  since 
the  yellow  summer  flowering  Chrysanthemums  have  been 
so  extensively  grown.  The  market  nurserymen  have  an 
improved  strain  of  this  Chrysanthemum  in  plants  of  dwarfer 
and  better  habit  generally.  There  are  also  improved 
varities  of  the  ordinary  white  Marguerites.  Fuchsias  are 
plentiful,  but  during  the  whole  season  I  have  been  unable 
to  note  any  new  or  improved  varieties.  Verbenas  have  not 
sold  well  this  season,  except  in  the  case  of  those  required 
for  special  orders;  they  are  plentiful  in  pink,  white,  purple 
and  scarlet  colours.  Pelargoniums  are  good:  Ivy-leaved 
varieties  are  not  selling  well,  Zonals  are  offered  at  low 
prices,  and  the  show  or  decorative  varieties  are  not  much  in 
demand.  The  hybrid  Crassulas  are  good,  but  the  old  C. 
coccuiea  seems  to  be  the  one  most  appreciated. 

Mignonette  is  good  from  some  growers,  but  from  others  it 
has  rather  a  starved  appearance.  Great  care  needs  to  be 
exercised  in  purchasing  flowering  plants  at  this  season  as 
3iany  are  far  advanced. 

In  bedding  plants  there  are  still  some  good  samples,  but 
the  majority  are  either  drawn  or  starved  and  stunted. 
Cut  Flowers. 

Supplies  of  most  things  are  abundant,  but  any  special  sub- 
ject required  needs  to  be  ordered  beforehand.  Hardy  flowers 
are  the  chief  feature.  The  herbaceous  Paeomes  are  of  the 
very  best  varieties,  but  to  obtain  the  names  from  the 
salesmen  is  an  impossibility.  It  is  the  same  with  Pyreth- 
rums.  I  learned  from  one  special  grower  of  new  plants 
that  a  market  grower  bought  the  whole  stock  ot  one  ot 
the  best  varieties.  The  Cornflower  (Centaurea  cyanus)  is 
seen  in  three  distinct  colours :  white,  pink,  and  a  beauti- 
ful shade  of  blue.  Iceland  Poppies  are  also  seen  in 
improved  varieties.  Campanula  isophylla  alba  is  well 
grown,  but  it  will  not  sell  readily  while  Liliums  are  so 
plentiful.  The  best  Lilium  longifiorums  have  been  down 
to  the  lowest  price  I  have  ever  known.  Lily  of  the  Valley 
has  been  cheaper,  yet  in  one  trade  paper  the  prices  tor 
this  flower  are  quoted  above  the  average.  It  is  very  ditn- 
cult  to  furnish  a  correct  price  list.  In  the  first  place  qua hty 
varies  greatly,  and  some  growers  who  send  second  quality 
produce  to  be  sold  on  commission  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  what  they  are  sending  is  equal  to  the  very  best. 
All  growers  should  visit  the  market.  I  have  again  had  my 
attention  called  to  the  bad  bunching  and  bad  packing  of  some 
samples,  and  not  only  is  this  the  case  with  Sweet  Peas  but 
also  with  Roses,  which  are  sometimes  quite  spoiled  in 
transit     A.H.,  Lovent  Garden,  Wednesday.  June  24,  WUS. 


tSHrituanj. 

William  Neild.— We  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  this  gentleman,  at  the  age  of  57  years, 
on  June  15.  Deceased  was  connected  with  the 
Holmes  Chapel  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
College,  Cheshire.  His  remains  were  interred 
at  St.  Wilfrid's,  Northenden,  on  the  17th  inst. 

Corrupondentd 

Addresses  :  Bees,  Limited.  These  things  are 
very  annoying,  but  if  owners  choose  to  sell 
letters  to  such  advertisers  as  those  to  which 
you  refer,  there  can  certainly  be  no  illegality 
in  the  transaction. 

Apple  Shoots  :  G.  W .  S.  The  fungus  causing 
brown  rot  has  attacked  the  branches.  Clear 
away  all  diseased  shoots  and  spray  the  bushes 
next  spring  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  at  half 
strength  soon  after  the  leaf-buds  have  ex- 
panded. 

Begonia:  G.  A.B.  There  is  no  fungus  disease 
present.  The  injury  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  culture,  and  strongly  suggests  too  much 
moisture  in  the  air  and  lack  of  ventilation. 

Birch  Trees  :  D.  B.,  Dumfries.  Probably 
there  is  some  disease  which  is  accountable  for 
the  failure.  We  think  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
will  be  to  have  the  trees  examined  by  an  ex- 
pert on  the  spot. 

Books:  D.  A.  B.  We  do  not  know  of  a  work 
dealing  with  labour  from  the  horticultural 
point  of  view  you  require. 

Bougainvillea  :  L.  II.  diiJ  Young  Gardener. 
This  plant  is  most  decorative  when  grown  up 
a  pillar  in  the  conservatory  or  in  a  somewhat 
lofty  greenhouse,  so  that  the  flowering  sprays 
may  depend  from  the  roof  and  be  seen  from 
below,  as  they  are  more  effective  in  this 
manner.  They  may  also  be  trained  up  the 
rafters  of  anv  glasshouse  provide!  with  means 


of  heating.  Old  plants  should  be  cut  back 
somewhat  severely  each  winter,  and  in  spring 
the  growths  should  be  thinned  out  so  that 
each  will  have  plenty  of  space  and  light  to 
develop  strongly.  The  plant  may  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  taken  from  short  young 
growths  in  spring,  but  care  should  be  taken 
to  detach  them  with  a  "  heel,"  or  it  will  be 
difficult  to  induce  them  to  make  roots. 

Burmese  Dendrobiums  :  McG.,  Putney.  We  know 
of  no  book  which  deals  exclusvely  with  Bur- 
mese Dendrobiums.  Probably  the  most  com- 
plete enumeration  will  be  found  in  The  Orchids 
of  Burma,  by  B.  Grant.  The  work  is  not 
illustrated,  but  good  descriptions  of  the 
species,  including  those  of  the  Andaman  Isles, 
are  given.  The  Dendrobiums,  however,  only 
form  part  of  the  work  which  enumerates  also 
most  of  the  Burmese  Orchids. 

Caterpillars  on  Apple  Trees  :  L.  Fosbrooke. 
The  caterpillars  are  apparently  those  of  the 
Winter  Moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata).  The 
larvae  of  this  species  vary  very  much  in  col- 
our, and  the  account  you  give  of  the  habits 
of  those  you  sent  quite  agree  with  those  of 
the  Winter  Moth.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
early  winter.  Grease-banding  the  stems  to  pre- 
vent the  wingless  females  from  ascending  the 
trees  is  the  best  preventive.  Spraying  with 
arsenate  of  lead  wash,  or  Paris  green  is  very 
useful  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  set,  or  even 
now,  as  it  poisons  the  leaves  on  which  the 
caterpillars  feed. 

Correction.  In  the  note  on  Wynyard  Park 
Gardens,  p.  403,  the  number  of  bedding  plants 
used  there  annually  was,  by  a  printer's  error, 
made  to  read  7,000.  The  correct  number 
is  75,000. 

Dipterous  larva  in  Seakale  :  .4.  O.  W ■ 
Evidently  a  muscid  of  some  kind,  and  appar- 
ently related  to  the  genus  Anthomyia.  If  we 
succeed  in  rearing  the  imago  we  will  endeavour 
to  identify  it  and  communicate  in  a  later 
issue.     What  was  the  extent  of  the  injury? 

Figs  :  C.  B.  The  spots  are  due  to  a  fungus. 
Sponge  the  leaves  at  intervals  of  four  days 
with  a  rose-coloured  solution  of  Condy's  fluid. 
Remove  all  diseased  leaves  and  burn  them. 

Insects:  F.  R.,  Wclbeek.  The  small  black 
chrysalis  is  that  of  a  species  of  Tortrix  ;  the 
"looper"  caterpillars  are  possibly  those  of  the 
"  Mottled  Umber  "  moth  (Hybernia  defoliaria), 
but  as  you  have  not  supplied  them  with  food 
they  had  shrivelled  up  so  much  as  to  render 
determination  of  the  species  well  nigh  im- 
possible. The  spider  had  disappeared.  In 
future,  pack  your  consignments  of  insects  more 
carefully  and  place  a  little  of  the  host  plant 
with   them. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants. — We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  fruits. 
Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay,  both  oi 
time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  dis- 
organise the  preparations  for  the  weekly  issue,  or  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  one  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Plants:  L  G.  M.,  Wits.  1,  Neillia  opuli- 
folia  lutea;  2,  Pyrus  Aucuparia;  3,  Populus 
alba ;  4,  Laburnum  alpinum  ;  5,  Diervilla 
hybrida  var.  "Abel  Carriere  "  ;  6,  Spiraea  dis- 
color; 7,  Philadelphus  grandiflorus ;  8,  Pbila- 
delphus  coronarius ;  9,  Spiraea  filipendula.— 
H.  G.  Luckliurst.  1,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii ;  2, 
Abies  Nordmanniana  :  3,  A.  magnifica ;  4, 
Thuya  plicata ;  5,  Sequoia  gigantea  ;  6,  Cedrus 
atlantica  glauca. — Curious.  1,  Crataegus  orienta- 
lis  ;  2,  Spiraea  prunifolia  flore  pleno. — R.  M.  L. 
Cytisus  Scoparius  sulphureus  "  Moonlight 
Broom."  A  well-known  garden  plant  but  rarely 
found  growing  wild. — H  II"  1,  Allium  Moly  ; 
2,  Hemerocallis  flava  ;  3,  Olearia  stellulata;  4, 
Clerodendron  fcetidum  ;  5,  Phlomis  fruticosa  ; 
6,  Nepeta  Mussinii.—  J  II.  1,  Habenaria  bifolia 
var.  chlorantha  ;  2,  Thahctrum  aquilegifolium  ; 


3,    Campanula   Portenschlagiana. — Miss   L.    E. 

1,  Rubus  ulmifolius  var.  foliis  variegatus  ;  2,  Iris 
pallida  var.  ;  3,  Geranium  Endressii. — R.  T.  1, 
Miltonia  Clowesii ;  2,  Oncidium  crispum;  3, 
Odontoglossum  Lindleyanum  ;  4,  Brassia  verru- 
cosa ;  5,  Cceha  Baueriana. — Hillfield.  Burling- 
tonia  (Rodriguezia)  fragrans. — H.  W.  Crinum 
Moorei,  quite  hardy  if  planted  deeply,  under  a 
wall,  in  a  sheltered  situation. — Roebuck.  Prob- 
ably Dendrobium  moschatum,  but  the  flower  is 
decayed  and  labellum  wanting.  It  may  be 
Dendrobium  Dalhousieanum. — A.  K.  Buddleia 
globosa. — /.  H.  B. — Brassia  verrucosa,  a  rather 
small  form  of  it. — F.  H.     1,  Pteris  longifolia  ; 

2,  Pteris  tremula ;  3,  Polypodium  aureum  — 
Cymric.  1,  Dactylis  glomerata  variegata  ;  2, 
next  week  ;  3,  Eriophorum  angustifolium 
(Cotton  Grass)  ;  4,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  :  /.  W.  There  is  no 
fungus  disease  present.  The  leaves  appear  to 
be  killed  by  some  deleterious  substance,  pro- 
bably the   smoke  complained  of. 

Onions  :  F.E.  A.  The  Onions  are  attacked  by 
eelworms — Heterodera  devastatrix.  The  land 
will  be  infected,  and  should  be  treated  with 
gas-lime  or  sulphate  of  potash  before  fresh 
crops  are  planted. 

Peach  :  /.  N.  L.  Q.  The  injury  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  insect  or  fungus,  but  is  due  to  im- 
perfect fertilisation,  or  some  deficiency  in 
nutriment. — II.  II.  The  leaves  are  badly  af- 
fected with  fungus  disease,  and  many  of  the 
shoots  are  quite  dead.  As  you  are  situated  in 
such  a  favourable  locality  for  the  cultivation  of 
this  and  other  choice  fruits,  and  seeing  also 
that  the  trees  are  trained  to  a  wall  facing  to  the 
south,  we  think  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  the  constitution  of  the  borders. 
The  trees  are  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  clear  them  out,  and  after 
making  suitable  borders,  start  with  a  fresh 
stock. — Royal  George.  The  stones  have  not 
formed  perfectly.  We  should  be  inclined  to 
water  the  border  with  lime  water,  and  in  the 
winter  season  it  will  be  well  to  fork  in  a  little 
lime  into  the  surface  soil. 

Pear  Leaves  :  Islander.  The  little  cigar-shaped 
objects  on  the  Pear  leaves  are  the  larval  cases 
of  two  species  of  small  moths  belonging  to  the 
Coleophora.  The  young  larvae  usually  mine 
the  leaves  at  first,  and  when  partly  developed 
protect  their  bodies  with  portions  of  the  leaves 
of  the  food  plant  in  which  they  pass  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  Spray  with  Paris  green 
(poison)  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  Two  applications  may  be  necessary. 
Your  record  is  of  much  interest,  as  these 
insects  rarely  attack  fruit  trees. 

Rose  :  5.  /.  R.  The  disease  is  black  spot, 
caused  by  a  fungus  named  Actinonema  rosae. 
Spray  the  plants  at  intervals  of  four  days 
with  a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur — one  ounce 
in  three  gallons  of  water.  Pick  off  and  burn 
any  badly  diseased  leaves. 

Rose  Bushes  :  //.  N.  L.  The  mixture  has  evi- 
dently scorched  the  foliage.  The  proportions 
used  were  correct,  but  probably  the  lime  was 
more  or  less  air  slacked,  for  when  this  is  the 
case  it  always  produces  scorch. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation  : 
G.  W .  I.  The  injury  is  caused  by  the  punc- 
tures of  aphides.  Fumigate  the  house  with 
tobacco  or  the  XL-All  vaporising  compound. 

Sulphate  of  Potassium:  A.  II.  The  term  used 
in  a  contemporary  was  doubtless  intended  for 
sulphate  of  potassium,  a  manurial  element 
The  other  substance  is  an  insecticide. 

Wistaria  :  Col.  II .  C.  All  you  can  do  with 
the  Wistaria  is  to  thin  out  the  growths  each 
season  and  expose  them  to  all  the  sunlight 
possible.  This  plant  flowers  much  more 
freely  when  it  has  attained  to  some  consider- 
able age,  and  it  may  be  that  your  specimen 
will  eventually  flower  satisfactorily.  The 
piece  you  have  enclosed  is  quite  dead,  but  this 
may  be  from  some  local  cause,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  specimen  itself  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  plant  is  affected  with  disease. 

Communications  Received. — G.  M.  &  Co.,  Cheddar— 
F.  J.  S.  (thanks  for  contribution  to  R.  G.  O.  F.  Box)  — 
E.   T.  P.— An  Old  Subscriber— W.  Lowe— C.  P.   &  Co., 

Ltd.— W.   H.  Y C.   D.  McKav— W.  Bolting  H.— E.   W. 

&  Sons— Sander  &  Sons—  H.  E'.  G.— Sir  A.  B.  H.-Miss 
S.  M.  W.— ].  C.  T.-E.  H,  J.-F.  J.— J.  S  -E.  M.  M.— 
A.  W.-S.  R.  R.-G.W.-R.  P.  B.— P.  A.-F.  M. 


